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UNCLE    TOM    AT    HOME. 


A  FEW  months  ago  thero  appearedt 
b  tlie  citj  of  Berlin,  a  man  of  so 
Terj  remarkable  appearance,  that  even 
*jHf  vitty   and   blase   citizens   of  that 
I   capital  could  not  preserve  their  8ne(T- 
iog  indiffi'rence,  and  the  question  flew 
ffMin  mouth   to   mouth:    Who  is   this 
«tring<T,  all  worn  and  woatlier-beaten, 
ill  beard  and  long  hair?     It  was  Dr. 
Hfury  Barth — the  la«t  of  a  memorable 
liuv  iif  brave  men  that  had  ventured 
btMy,  <»ne  after  another,  into  the  Great 
Sahara,  upon  the  mighty  rivers,  and  up 
the  fides  of  the  far-famed  mountains  of 
Africa,  there  to  suffer,  or  even  to  die, 
martyrs  in   a  cause  that  rewards   not 
in  rn»wu8  and  in  laurels.     One  by  one, 
tlwy  had  nobly  fought  their  way  into 
the  Leart  of  a  land  cursed  with  utter 
'iirkness  among  men,  as  it  is  blighted 
f»y  the  incessant  glow  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Then  had  ever  come  a  long  pause  of 
paiiiful  >uspcuse,  of  ineffable  awe  and 
uifrul.«h.  and,  at   last,  from   unknown 
*att'r<«  and  nameless  hills,  a  faint,  feeble 
Ti#ice  hmi  been  heard,  that  sent  a  teuder 
finwi  11  f »  the  beloved  ones  at  Iioiue, 
iod  then  wa**  silent  forever. 

Africa  had,  in  tintes  of  antiquity, 
tlnady  l»een  called  the  **  enigmatical 
tnangle/'  and  thousands  of  years  had 
i>**eu  spent  to  e:(ploro  little  nu>re  tlum 
it*  n«»rthcm  coast.  A  Kepler  and  a 
Xewton,  a  La]>lace  and  a  Lagrange, 
iiTe  taught  us  the  place  and  the  weight 
"f  cuuntJess  stars  in  heaven,  and  yet  we 
know  D«»t  that  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
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face  of  our  own  mother  earth.  Of  late, 
Africa  has  once  more  become  the  **  un- 
discov(>red  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returas."  But,  undaunted 
and  undismayed,  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  have  marched  into  the  land 
of  darkness,  now  guided  by  the  blazing 
torch  of  science,  and  now  by  the  bright, 
pure  light  of  the  gospel,  ready  to  greet, 
with  warm,  brotlierly  aft'fction,  that 
**  Ethiopia  tliut  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  to  God.'*  *•  From  thence 
cometli  ever  news,"  long  since  said  the 
Greeks;  but,  alas!  at  what  price  I 
Every  footstep  on  the  newly-traced 
roads  is  saturated  with  the  blood  of  the 
discoverer  ;  every  river  has  claimed  its 
victim  ;  every  nation,  made  known  to 
its  Christian  bretliren,  has  taken  the 
life  of  the  first  mess<^ngers  of  peace. 
And  so  it  has  (>ver  been,  from  the  time 
when  the  ancient  world  first  heard  of 
the  fabulous  land  of  the  Ilesperides  — 
shut  off  from  mmikind  by  deserts  and 
oceans,  and  guarde<l  by  gigantic  mon- 
sters, grim  lions  and  bl«M>d-thir>ty  can- 
nibals— to  the  presi-nt  century,  when 
of  thirty-fiv«*  travelers  who,  up  to  ld44, 
had  l>oldlv  entered  tin*  wotern  c<»ast  of 
tlie  ill-fated  land,  niiM?  only  have  ever 
returned  t«»  their  native  country  ! 

Five  long  years  has  fortunate  Dr. 
Barth  lived,  amid  incredible  suffer- 
ings, in  inner  iSoudan  ;  and  Providence 
has  granted  him  the  rare  "IxHrn  of  es- 
caping tlie  fatul  climate  and  the  fierce 
brutality  of  the  children  of  Africa;  to 
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him  only — for  his  two  oompanions, 
Richardson  and  Overweg,  have  both 
/bund  an  early  and  a  lonely  grave  on 
the  soil  of  tne  stranger.  Traveling 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  England,  he  has 
seen  lands  unknown  to  our  maps ;  he 
has  visited  nations  of  high  and  refined 
civilization;  he  has  discovered  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  of  which  all  our  boast- 
ed science  had,  as  yet,  possessed  no 
knowledge.  The  magnificent  work,  in 
which  the  rich  treasures  he  has  so  pain- 
fully gathered  will  bo  diffused  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  now  in  pre- 
paration in  Germany,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished author  enjoys  the  aid  and 
advice  of  the  great  masters  of  his  sci- 
ence—of men  like  Ritter  and  Peter- 
mann.  Whilst  the  public  are  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  this  great  work, 
former  accounts  of  the  mysterious  land 
have  been  revived  in  Europe ;  and  the 
great  question  that  now  causes  our  own 
noble  ship  of  state  to  rock  and  reel, 
as  if  tossed  by  a  fierce  tempest,  but 
enhances,  among  ourselves,  the  interest 
we  all  must  needs  feel  for  the  land 
whose  children  dwell  among  us,  in  sad 
slavery. 

Why  is  it  that  we  can  count  the  hosts 
of  heavenly  stars,  and  call  them  each 
by  their  name,  and  yet  do  not  know  that 
land  of  our  brethren  ?  Why  has  great 
Africa,  where  the  chosen  people  of  the 
Lord  so  long  lived  in  bondage,  and 
where  thousands  of  noble  Christians,  at 
a  later  period,  perished  in  still  sadder 
captivity,  remained  a  mystery  still, 
whilst  two  new  continents  have  been 
discovered,  and  new  empires  been  found- 
ed in  the  west  and  the  south  ?  Even 
the  pathless  ocean  has  been  explored  ; 
it  has  been  ploughed  by  countless  ships, 
the  lead  has  revealed  to  us  the  secrets 
of  its  vast  depth,  and  the  cunning  hand 
of  a  Maury  has  traced  out  its  paths 
and  its  high-roads.  But  Africa  is  still  a 
mystery.  Science  reseri-es  vast  king- 
doms yet  to  conquer,  for  coming  Alex- 
anders ;  and  Providence  seems  to  wait, 
in  inscrutable  wisdom,  for  its  own  time, 
when  it  will  open  the  gates  of  the 
mystic  land,  and  **  princes  shall  come 
out  of  Egjrpt."  Africa  is  inhospitable, 
even  in  form.  Whilst  Europe  opens 
her  arms  wide,  in  all  directions,  and  by 
numerous  bays  and  bights  invites  the 
frail  bark  and  the  great  ship  to  her  in- 
viting coast,  Africa  rounds  herself  jeal- 
ously off,  and  remains  forever  a  closed 


and  oompact  bodjy.  No^  long  arm  Is 
stretched  out,  as  in  Italy,  to  grasp  the 
neighboring  lands;  no  deep  gulf,  like 
the  Baltic  or  the  Adriatic,  leads  up  to 
the  very  heart  of  great  countries. 
**The  sea  is  a  common  bond,"  says  an 
old  proverb ;  but  this  is  true  only  where 
the  ocean  does  not  separate  one  coun- 
try from  another  by  thousands  of  miles, 
and  where  men  are  bold,  sea-faring 
sailors.  To  the  south  and  the  west,  as 
to  the  east,  Africa  has  no  near  Neigh- 
bors ;  her  children  have  never,  like  the 
bold  Northmen  of  Europe,  ventured  out 
on  the  great  waters.  Isolated  and  friend- 
less, they  have,  therefore,  ever  remained 
barbarians.  How  different,  where  they 
have  been  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
great  brotherhood  of  nations !  High  on 
the  northern  coast,  and  up  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  even  to  distrait  Abyssinia, 
they  have  ever  been  in  close  intercourse 
with  other  races ;  there  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Arabian  seas  were  the 
bonds  that  bound  them  to  the  world. 
Hence  the  splendor  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  of  the  kings  that  **  knew  not  Jo- 
seph ;"  hence  the  power  of  the  Prophet's 
chosen  people,  all  along  the  coast,  to 
the  very  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

This  geographical  monotony  strikes 
us,  in  like  manner,  in  the  interior. 
Europe  has  a  number  of  varied  and  in- 
dependent districts,  watered  each  by  its 
own  fertile  river,  and  fenced  by  its  lofty 
mountain-ranges ;  Africa  shows,  as  far 
as  we  know,  but  a  vast  table-land  in  the 
south,  and  an  immense,  deep-simk  desert 
in  the  north.  Three  times  as  large  as 
the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  surpasses 
all  other  plains  upon  earth — ^for  even  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
fearful  steppes  of  Siberia,  can  bear  no 
comparison.  Hence,  Schouw  compares 
Afiica  to  a  simple  pyramid,  rising 
with  stately  but  graceless  proportions 
into  the  burning  sky,  whilst  Europe 
suggests  to  him  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  its  countless  towers  and  turrets. 
Into  the  Mediterranean  there  flows, 
moreover,  but  a  sinele  mighty  river — 
the  old,  venerable  Nile ;  and  as  he  hides 
his  last  days  in  sand  and  slime,  refusing 
to  bear  proud  vessels  from  the  great 
inland  ocean  to  his  silent  waters  above, 
BO  the  early  days,  also,  and  the  cradle  of 
that  wondrous  patriarch  of  rivers,  have 
remained  a  mystery,  even  to  this  day. 
The  Niger  has  been  known  to  us  only 
for  some  twenty  years ;  and  here,  also, 
a  portion  of  its  course  is  yet  un visited. 
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•nd  has,  reoentlr,  again,  it  is  said,  es- 
mped  eTen  Dr.  oarUi's  most  active  re- 
sMfches.  Upon  the  streams  of  southern 
Africa,  no  European  flag  has  ever  yet 
vived.  Inhospitable  and  inhuman,  the 
wnrd  land  closes  it  gates  on  all  sides. 

Even  the  dimate  of  Africa  is  that  of 
i  single  sone,  and  fatal  to  all  but  the 
ditldren  of  the  soil ;  it  knows  no  snow, 
but  rain  in  surpassing  abundance,  and  a 
heat  increased  by  its  large  share  of  the 
tmrncs.     For,  of  the  nine  hundred  miles 
vbich  the  equator  traces  upon  the  firm 
had*  more  than  one-half  falls  to  the 
ihars  of  the  *'land  of  burning  fire,*' 
whilst  oar  own  continent    has  but  a 
trifling  portion,  and  Asia  none  at  all. 
And  yet.  thanks  to  its  vast  continental 
extentt  which  cuts  it  off  from  all  bene- 
ficial connection  with  the  ocean,  except 
00  the  coast  itself,  no  tropical  country 
knows  sach  remarkable  contrasts  :  the 
intolerable  heut  of  the  day  is  followed 
bj  severely  cold  nights — so  that,  close 
to  the  equator,  upon  gentle  hills,  the 
v&ter  is  freauently  frozen.   Furious  tor- 
reots  of  rain,  as  destructive   as  hail- 
itorms,  sncoeed  burning  droughts,  and 
to  violent  tempests,  a  long,  unbroken 
calm.    Existence  itself  would  hardly  be 

Etsible,   were  it  not  for  the  isolated 
es  that  hero  and  there  dot  the  arid 
plain ;  and  more  of  these  true  sources 
of  life   are   fortunately   found,  as  the 
dirk  veil  that  hides  the  heart  of  the 
mystic    land    is    slowly    lifted,    here 
mid  there,    by   the   lonely   graves   of 
kiiinble  pilgrims.     Thanks  to  the  lake 
Tud,   and   other   waters  of  the  same 
kind,  the  lifeless  wastes  of  the  desert 
ire  found    lying   alongside   of   green 
pmiries,    covered    with    grateful    ver- 
dure, and  luxurious  shrubs,  over  which 
the   regal   palm-tree    waves    its   lofty 
ciown.    Between  the  two  emerald -stud- 
ded  belts,    however,   there    still   rises 
the  great  sand-ocean  of  the  earth.     On 
its  coasts,  vast  barren  cliffs  surround 
die  death-bearing  realm  ;  the  *'  ship  of 
the  desert,**  which  itself  came  but  some 
tiro  thousand  years  ago  from  Asia,  ven- 
tures alone  across  the  silent  land,  and 
grateful   wells,    scattered   in   lines,   in 
groups,  and  sporadically  over  the  vast 
expanse,  mark  the  few  spots  where  life 
d«<fUs  on  g^en  islands,  m  the  shade  of 
bfty  treest  and  by  the  side  of  sweet 
viters.      Thus   to  the  north  and  the 
•oath  the   accessible  coasts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  interior  by  a  vast  region 
uf   desolation,    and   all   intercourse   is 


fraught  with  danger,  and  paid  for  with 
heavy  losses.  Fearful  deserts  or  moun- 
tains, and  impassable  rivers  separate 
neighbor  from  neighbor.  And  as  all 
upon  earth  is  bound  by  one  great  law, 
and,  thanks  to  our  Maker  on  high,  by 
the  common  ties  of  love  and  friendship, 
so  the  form  of  the  groat  continent  also 
stamps  its  indelible  mark  upon  the 
children  of  the  soil;  the  nations,  the 
kingdoms,  the  very  history  of  that 
whole  part  of  the  globe,  are  all  united, 
by  one  and  the  same  common  chHracter, 
into  one  great,  slowly-rising  whole, 
which  hero  seems  to  be  influenced, 
more  than  elsewhere,  by  the  nature  of 
the  earth  itself,  and  to  breathe  the  very 
breath  of  the  land  which  God  has  given 

A  continent  unfit,  with  but  few  and 
scanty  exceptions,  for  all  cultivation,  a 
surface  uncovered  by  the  gay  and 
grateful  carpet  of  vegetation,  unsuited, 
in  parts,  even  for  the  support  of  the 
marvelously  frugal  camel,  can  of  coarse 
not  sustain  a  large  population.  The 
interior  alone,  blessed  with  **  early  and 
latter  rains,"  and  having  lakes  and 
mighty  rivers,  supports  some  numerous 
and  powerful  nations.  We  compre- 
hend them  all  under  the  common  name 
of  negroes — from  niger,  the  Latin  for 
black — but  the  work  of  Dr.  Barth 
will  show  more  than  one  different  race, 
and  reveal  to  the  wondering  eye  a  civil- 
ization unthought  of  and  unexpected. 
Nevertheless,  the  negro  yet  remains 
tlie  i^epresentative  of  Africa.  An  infe- 
rior race  he  appears  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients ;  an  essentially  barbarous 
people  he  stands  forth  amidst  strange 
assemblies,  depicted  on  the  oldest  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  and  inferior  and  bar- 
barous ho  has  over  since  remained,  at 
homo  or  abroad.  Whilst  individual  in- 
stances, no  doubt,  show  rare  abilities 
and  high  powers,  the  race,  as  such,  still 
lead  a  mainly  animal  life ;  endowed 
witli  great  power  of  imitation,  they  still 
show  the  innate  tendency  to  barbarism, 
which  ever  and  ever  reappears  as  soon 
as  they  are  left  to  themselves.  Far  be 
it  from  us,  on  that  account,  to  deny 
their  claims  upon  us  as  men  and  as  fel- 
low-beings ;  but  all  history  teaches  us, 
and  recent  researches  have  but  con- 
firmed the  fact,  that  wherever  the  negro 
has  come  in  contact  with  other  races, 
he  has  at  once  and  invariably  suc- 
cumbed and  assumed  a  more  passive 
relation.     The  Egyptian  and  the  Ber- 
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ber,  the  Arab  and  the  European,  even 
the  red  Indian,  use  him  as  a  slave. 
Nay,  in  his  own  native  land,  more  than 
one-half  of  all  men  are  slaves — the 
slaves  of  their  brethren ! 

The  slave-trade,  carried  on  by  many 
a  nation  of  European  descent,  over  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  and,  even  now, 
far  from  being  extinct,  is  a  horror  and 
a  sin,  for  which  man  will  yet  have  to 
make  fearful  amends.  But,  in  spite  of 
what  is  commonly  said  of  the  pious 
but  ill-advised  Las  Casas,  Europeans 
neither  created  nor  first  carried  on  the 
abominable  traffic.  As  late  only  as 
1442,  a  Portaguese  admiral  brought  the 
first  A&ican  negroes  to  Europe,  pro- 
fessedly to  teach  them  Christianity,  but, 
in  truth,  to  make  them  slaves.  Long 
years  afterwards,  when  the  poor  Indians 
of  this  continent  had  toiled  and  died  in 
the  service  of  their  cruel  master,  Sir 
John  Hawkins  brought  the  first  cargo 
of  three  hundred  Jamaica-men  to  Hay- 
ti,  which  in  later  days  gave  birth  to  a 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  his  bloody 
revenge.  But,  long  ages  before  these 
early  transactions,  m  fact,  as  long  as 
history  speaks  and  traditions  are  known, 
slavery  and  the  trade  in  slaves  had  al- 
ready existed  in  the  land  of  darkness. 
Only,  when  the  demand  for  **  black 
goods'*  became,  of  a  sudden,  much 
larger  on  the  coast,  it  increased  in  pro- 
portion. From  that  time  onward,  the 
kings  of  the  interior  found  it  no  longer 
so  profitable  to  murder  and  eat  tlieir 
captives  as  they  had  done  heretofore ; 
they  preferred  now  to  sell  them.  A 
striking  evidence  of  this  change  in  their 
policy  IS  found  in  the  simple  but  well 
authenticated  fact,  that  since  the  British 
and  American  squadrons  have  prevent- 
ed the  horrible  trade  in  a  manner,  mur- 
der and  wholesale  butchery  have  re- 
sumed their  bloody  sway  in  the  more 
distant  regions.  Formerly  all  prisoners 
of  war,  even  from  eastern  Soudun, 
were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
tliere  sold  for  exportation  to  Brazil  or 
to  Cuba.  Since  both  these  lands  have 
found  a  cheaper  ware,  and  a  more 
*'  moral'*  trade  in  Chinese  coolies,  the 
captives  of  Bomu.  Cashena,  and  Cano 
are  no  longer  seen  on  the  western 
coasts.  StiU,  there  is  no  more  peace, 
nor  more  mercy  among  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  interior;  war  rages  there,  now 
as  before,  in  barbarous  fury.  What, 
then,  is  the  fate  of  the  captive  of  our 
day  ?     A  Grennan  traveler,  Vogel,  now 


in  Africa,  says  that,  in  1853  he  joined 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Sheik 
of  Cuca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bomu, 
against  the  people  of  Musgo.  The 
army  consisted  of  20,000  horsemen  and 
15,000  drivers  of  camels  and  homed 
cattle.  The  Musgoes,  not  able  to  re- 
sist such  numbers,  fled  with  their  flocks 
to  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Tubori, 
and  sought  refuge  in  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses. But  the  horsemen  of  the  Ger- 
man's ally  found  their  way  amon^ 
them,  and,  Tthen  the  army  returned 
they  brought  with  them  several  thou- 
sand captives.  They  were  all  women 
and  children  !  The  men  had  been  slain, 
and  a  few  only  were  dragged  into  the 
camp,  there  to  bo  murdered  in  the  most 
brutal  and  shocking  manner.  Burning 
and  plundering  all  in  their  way,  the 
army  then  moved  to  the  river  Sharee, 
and  here,  in  a  few  hours,  made  2,500 
more  captives.  With  dull,  hacked 
knives,  they  cut  off  one  knee  and  one 
elbow  of  each  prisoner,  and  then  left 
their  ill-fated  victims  to  bleed  slowly  to 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.  Others  re- 
mained lying  naked  in  the  water;  the 
nights  were  bitter  cold,  and  of  4,000 
pnsoners,  made  during  the  whole  expe- 
dition, not  quite  500  reached  the  home 
of  their  new  masters ! 

Thus  we  learn  that  human  life  is,  in 
our  day,  as  much  less  regarded  in 
Africa  as  it  is  less  valuable  now  than  in 
former  days,  when  it  could  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  in  the  ever  open 
markets  of  Guinea.  It  lacks  there  that 
protection  of  selfish  interest  which  in- 
duces even  the  unfeeling  owner  to 
**  husband  his  property,"  it  he  does  not 
respect  his  fellow-being.  Dr.  Barth  also 
found  former  slaves,  who  had  returned, 
from  Brazil  especially,  to  tlio  homo  of 
their  childhood :  they  shuddered  at  the 
sights  of  barbarism  and  bloodshed  that 
met  their  eye  everywhere,  and  actually 
sighed  for  the  land  of  their  captivit3\ 

If  we  follow  these  intrepid  travelers 
into  the  heart  of  the  negro  realms, 
and  visit,  with  them,  the  kingdoms  of 
Ashantee,  Dahomy,  and  Yarriba,  or 
the  mysterious  laud  called  Benin,  we 
shall  no  longer  wonder  that  even  the 
ill-treated  slave  should  forget  his  suffer- 
ings, and  feel  horror  at  the  state  of 
his  native  country.  The  most  minute 
and  the  most  careful  researches  have, 
as  yet,  failed  to  discover  a  history  or 
any  knowledge  of  ancient  times  among 
the  negro  races.     They  have  invented 
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no  wiitiiig ;  not  eren  the  rude  pictare- 
wiitiiig  of  the  lowest  tribes.  They 
haTe  BO  gods  and  no  heroes ;  no  epio 
poem  and  no  legend,  not  even  simple 
traditions.  There  never  existed  among 
them  an  organized  government;  there 
nerer  mled  a  hierarchy  or  an  estab- 
lished charch.  Might  alone  is  right. 
Thej  have  never  known  the  arts ;  uiey 
are  ignorant  even  of  agriculture.  The 
cities  of  Africa  are  vast  accumulations 
of  bats  and  hovels ;  clay  walls  or  thomy 
kedges  aarround  them,  and  pools  of 
blood  and  rows  of  skulls  adorn  their 
be^t  houses.  The  few  evidences  of 
apleodor  or  civilization  are  all  borrowed 
£rom  Europe ;  where  there  is  a  religion/ 
or  creed,  it  is  that  of  the  foreig^ners ; 
aD  knowledge,  all  custom,  all  progress 
has  oome  to  them  from  abroad.  The 
negro  has  no  history — ^he  makes  no  his* 
twry. 

Their  kinffs  are  tyrants ;  their  only 
law  is  the  will  of  the  absolute  master. 
Aftica  alone  knows  such  perfectly  un- 
limited, arbitrary  power,  and  here  alone 
it  is  wielded  with  a  cruelty  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The 
negro's  natural  impulses  are,  of  course, 
■ot  all  nor  necessarily  bad ;  we  believe 
kim,  on  the  contrary,  to  possess  even  a 
certain  native  good- nature.  Almost  all 
travelers  speak  of  some  traits,  at  least, 
that  show  a  naturally  kind  disposition, 
and  prove  him  to  be  very  far  from  in- 
sensible to  the  good  feelings  of  others. 
Lander  and  Duncan,  Forbes,  Becroft, 
sad  Mango  Park,  received  all,  at  times, 
inmistakable  proofs  of  warm  sympathy 
at  their  hands,  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  firtft-mentioned  traveler  to  African 
women  is  so  well  known,  that  the  more 
aOosion,  we  doubt  not,  will  at  once  re- 
call it  to  all  our  readers.  And  yet 
Christianity  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress among  them ;  it  has  been  said, 
with  more  sober  truth  than  such  para- 
df>xes  generally  hold,  that,  in  the  land  of 
the  negro,  more  missionaries  have  been 
tUin  than  natives  converted.  Thou- 
mndA  have,  of  course,  been  baptized 
with  water,  but,  we  doubt  not,  thut  the 
mere  impulse  of  imitation  has  made 
more  good  Christians  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  than  have  ever  beon 
truly  won  by  the  whole  system  of  mis- 
sii»ns  in  Africa.  The  negro,  abroad,  will- 
iagiv  f«>ll4iws  good  examples ;  ho  falls 
eaniv  in  with  established  customs, 
and,  by  mere  dint  of  repetition,  he  may 
g;aia,  at  last,  such  ideas,  and  even  con- 


victions, as  make  him  a  fit  member  of 
the  Christian  church.  But,  at  home, 
he  has  no  reli^on,  no  principles;  he 
follows  his  instincts  alone.  He  values 
good  eating  and  drinking  above  aU 
other  goods  on  earth,  ana  in  heaven, 
and  even  mostly  believes  in  no  future 
life.  Hero,  also,  testimony  is  not  want- 
ing. When  the  zealous  missionary 
Simon  Jonas  was  sent  to  king  Obo  to 
teach  him  the  arts  of  civilization,  the 
pagan  monarch  made  him  his  court 
tailor,  for  "he  preferred  civilizing  the 
body  first."  Uncle  Tom  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  doing  wrong,  and  is,  therefore, 
slow  to  believe  the  white  man,  whom, 
besides,  he  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  think  quite  disinterested.  Duncan, 
when  he  returned  from  his  long  journey 
beyond  the  Congo  mountains,  even 
doubted  that  the  negro  felt  for  his  own 
offspring ;  and  nearly  all  travelers  con- 
fess that  thousands  of  children  are  an- 
nually sold  by  their  own  parents.  In 
Dahomy,  we  are  told,  the  father  has  no 
right  whatever  to  his  children;  they 
belong,  from  their  birth,  to  the  mon- 
arch. As  soon  as  their  age  will  permit 
it,  they  are  torn  from  their  home  and 
sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
until  their  lord  determines  upon  their 
final  disposition.  They  but  rarely  see, 
and  almost  as  rarely  know,  their  own 
father  and  mother  in  after  life — and  all 
this  incredible  cruelty  because  the  ty- 
rant foars  the  effect  of  family  bonds, 
and  thus  severs  all  tics  between  parents 
and  offspring,  lest  thoy  should  ever  be 
dangen>us  to  his  absolute  power.  Dun- 
can had  taken  with  him  a  free  man  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Abomy,  the  capital  of 
Dahomy.  One  day  he  sent  him  to  the 
market  to  purchase  some  vegetables, 
and  with  him  another  man  to  carry 
them,  for  the  free  negro  was  too  proud 
to  trouble  himself  with  the  burden.  In 
the  market-place  he  suddenly  discov- 
ered his  own  aged  mother.  More  than 
twenty  years  before  he  had  beon  made 
captive  in  his  native  country  of  Arma- 
gu;  his  captors  had  carried  him  down 
to  the  coast  and  sold  him  to  a  Brazilian 
slaver.  Providence  had  led  him  back 
fn)m  South  America  to  Sierra  Leone; 
his  native  place,  however,  he  knew  not. 
A  few  years  before  Duncan's  visit,  the 
king  of  Dahomy  had,  however,  invaded 
anew  the  land  «>f  his  fathers,  and  among 
the  booty  there  taken,  was,  also,  the 
mother  of  Duncan's  servant.  She  lived 
upon  one  of  the  king's  private  domains 
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and  thus,  bj  a  chain  of  most  marvelons 
events,  came  in  contact  once  more 
with  her  long*lost  son.  The  generous 
Scotchman  was  all  joy  and  sympathy ; 
the  newly  united  mother  and  son  were 
as  cold  and  unfeeling  as  he  was  excited. 
He  offered,  of  course,  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  the  old  woman,  and  the 
offer  was  at  first  accepted  with  appa- 
rent gratitude.  But  when  the  son  came 
to  calculate  the  expense  that  such  a 
measure  would  probably  devolve  upon 
him — ^it  amounted  to  half  a  penny ! 
— ^ho  declared  himself  unable  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice.  He  thought  his  aged 
parent  happy  enough,  and  so  he  left 
ner,  a  slave,  and  returned  with  his  mas- 
ter. 

Much  of  the  ne^o*s  barbarism  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  his  innate  indolence. 
Like  most  southern  nations,  he  will 
not  work  as  long  as  he  can  live  without 
labor.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  he  pre- 
fers stealing.  But  idleness  is  ever  the 
mother  of  barbarism,  as  idle  brains  are 
the  devil's  workshop.  Some  excuse  may 
be  found  in  the  enervating  climate,  long- 
established  usage  and  early  training. 
But  even  the  little  republic  of  Liberia 
begins  to  show  this  defect  in  the  nation- 
al character  of  the  negro.  The  freed 
slaves  of  our  southern  states  have  been 
compelled,  as  they  say,  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  slavery,  hiring  natives  at  nomi- 
nal prices  to  perform  their  labor.  The 
name  is,  of  course,  very  carefully  avoid- 
ed, but  the  fact,  we  believe,  is  not  de- 
nied. 

No  evidence  of  the  barbarism  of  Africa 
speaks  louder  than  the  low  position  as- 
signed to  woman.  The  negro  is  a  poly- 
gamist,  not  by  religion  nor  from  principle, 
but  from  self-interest.  The  more  wives 
he  has,  the  more  laborers  he  can  com- 
mand. Hence  they  are  not  wooed  and 
won,  but  bought  for  a  price.  Whilst  the 
common  man  may  not  have  more  than 
twenty,  the  kings  are  almost  unrestrain- 
ed, and  the  fact  that  the  princes  of 
Europe  content  themselves  with  a  single 
wife,  is  in  their  eyes  a  degree  of  modesty 
and  folly  which  awakens  ever  anew,  as 
each  traveler  reports  alike,  the  mirth  and 
the  wonderment  of  negro  monarchs.  The 
king  of  Yarriba  told  Clapperton  that  his 
wives  could,  by  joiuing  hands,  encircle 
his  kingdom.  The  king  of  Ashantee 
may  marry  3,333  wives,  and  he  chooses 
them,  as  he  pleases,  from  among  the 
daughters  of  his  realm.  After  the  fashion 
of  Kussian  levies,  every  year  sees  the  re- 


cruits arrive  in  squads  in  the  capital,  Cu- 
massi,  when  they  are  all  paraded  before 
the  monarch.  He  first  inspects  his  pres- 
ent wives,  rejects  those  he  wishes  to 
keep  no  longer,  and  then  replaces  them 
by  those  he  likes  best  among  the  new- 
comers. Their  beauty  lies  in  their  weight, 
and  thus  the  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  here 
annually  realized.  Of  the  kingof  Daho- 
my  the  German  traveler  Hallenr  gives 
a  still  more  startling  account.  His  range 
and  command  are  perfectly  unlimited, 
for  he  owns,  by  what  is  facetiously  called 
the  law  of  the  land,  all  females  that  dwell 
in  his  kingdom.  To  grant  one  or  more 
of  them  to  a  subject  is,  therefore,  an  act 
of  special  favor.  The  manner  of  obtain- 
ing this  is  truly  African.  The  petition- 
er falls  at  the  feet  of  the  dread  monarch, 
presents  his  requests  and  places  himself 
and  his  earthly  possessions  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  sovereign.  His  majesty  re- 
plies, if  favorably  inclined,  by  spittine 
upon  him,  and  the  energy  with  which 
this  is  done  marks  the  depth  of  his  gra- 
cious affection. 

Whilst  the  wife  works,  the  husband 
enjoys  his  unbroken  dolce  far  niente. 
To  rid  himself  of  all  trouble,  even  in  the 
distant  future,  he  uses  the  most  energetic 
means.  If  the  new-bom  infant  looks 
weakly,  he  kills  it;  if  it  cuts  its  first 
tooth  below,  he  kills  it,  and  if  nature  sends 
twins,  the  feebler  is  sacrificed.  Even  the 
manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  the  un- 
welcome guest  is  peculiar  and  not  to  be 
met  with  but  here:  they  blow  finely- 
ground  pepper  into  the  infant's  nose  un- 
til it  is  smothered !  To  compel  his  wife 
to  work  even  when  she  cannot  be  parted 
from  her  tender  child,  he  makes  her 
carrv  it  on  her  hip ;  a  kind  of  saddle  is 
firmly  fastened  to  her  waist,  upon  which 
the  child  is  seated,  while  a  strip  of  cot- 
ton binds  its  upper  part  to  the  body  of 
the  mother.  Thus  the  great  end  is  ob- 
tained, and  she  can,  unimpeded,  carry 
heavy  burdens  upon  her  head  for  her 
husband.  Not  less  peculiar  are  their 
duels,  of  which  examples  are  not  want- 
ing in  our  own  southern  states.  The 
negro  does  not  attempt  to  knock  down 
or  to  strike  his  offender ;  he  runs  with 
lowered  head  against  him,  and  butts  with 
a  precision  and  force  that  would  shame 
the  hard,  horned  brow  of  a  sheep  or  a 
goat. 

Unwilling  to  hide  his  dark  beauty,  ex- 
cept by  a  small  piece  of  gay  cotton,  the 
negro  is  nevertheless  as  fond  of  insignia 
and  paraphernalia  as  our  own  secret  so- 
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Bat  he  wean  them  in  a  manner 
not  known  to  other  nations.  Every  of- 
fice find«  its  exclosive  mark  on  his  head ; 
the  royal  chair-bearer  shaves  the  right 
Ma  of  his  head ;  Uie  shield-bearer  the 
l^ft  I'he  high  dignitary  who  makes  the 
king*s  bed,  shaves  one  fourth  behind,  and 
Qoe  foorth  in  front,  while  the  still  higher 
official,  who  occasionally  washes  his  ma- 
jesty, shaves  his  head  in  alternate  por- 
tions. One  of  the  most  important  men 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  executioner, 
is  in  front  altogether  bold ;  his  dignity 
is  lofty  and  sublime,  and  so  is  his  fore- 
head. Whatever  remains  of  the  hair,  is 
carefully  plaited  in  a  thousand  braids ; 
•laYes,  however,  can  wear  but  a  small 
bmsh  of  about  three  inches  towering 
above  each  ear.  The  German  mission- 
ary, from  whom  we  quoted  above,  ex- 
presses his  tender  sympathy  at  the  sight 
of  the  barber's  proceedings  ;  soap  and 
water  were  deemed  unnecessary  luxu- 
ries, and  a  sharp  shell  or  a  piece  of 
glass  served  as  razor.  Nor  are  signs 
wanting  to  mark  the  different  nations 
that  abound  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
As  our  Indians  show  them  by  paint  or 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  their 
quiver  and  arrows,  so  the  negroes  declare 
their  allegiance  by  deep  cuts  on  the 
brow  and  the  cheeks.  Their  length,  di- 
rection, and  number,  reveal  to  the  initia- 
ted at  a  glance  the  tribe  to  which  each 
individual  belongs.  Only  in  one  other 
spot  api>n  earth  is  this  mode  of  adorn- 
ment known  :  the  strict  fathers  of  Fer- 
nando Po  punish  their  wicked  children 
by  cutting  deep  gashes  into  their  faces, 
to  tltat  they  may  ever  after  remember 
the  ftins  of  their  childhood. 

To  point  out  high  office,  a  chuir  is 
commonly  used — though  no  traveler 
ha«,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  discovering 
its  symbolic  meaning.  But  is  not  ease 
the  negroes  sole  aim  and  end,  and  an 
ea.«y  chair  its  fit  emblem  ?  No  citizen 
of  I>shomy  may  sit  more  than  six  inches 
above  the  ground — by  special  favor 
alon<\  a  higher  elevation  is  granted. 
Valuable  services  are  rewarded  by  ad- 
ditii*nal  inches ;  men  literally  rise  in 
the  world,  and  some  illustrious  generals 
tower  as  much  as  four  feet  abovo  their 
brethren.  When  they  travel,  their  chair 
is  solemnly  carried  before  them :  it  serves, 
at  once,  V)  convey  to  all  men  an  idea  of 
thf-ir  high  rank ;  and  the  unlucky  man, 
who  owns  no  chair,  is  bound  to  obey 
him  of  more  inches,  even  unto  death  ! 

Uncle  Tom  is  a  slave,  at  home.    To  be 


free  is  the  exception,  in  Africa ;  to  be  a 
slave,  the  rule.  In  the  state  the  sove- 
reimi  disposes,  at  will,  of  the  proper^ 
and  the  life  of  his  subjects ;  they  are  lua 
own,  and,  at  his  bidding,  they  live,  or  they 
die.  In  the  family,  the  husband  is  the 
master,  and  the  wife  is  his  slave  ;  he  is 
the  monarch  of  the  little  realm,  and  his 
servants  are,  acain,  but  his  slaves.  He 
disposes  of  wile  and  child  without  limit 
or  restraint ;  he  sells  even  his  relatives 
— for  they,  also,  are  his  property,  and 
he  may  sell,  or  pledge,  or  give  them 
away  as  a  present.  He  who  sits  on  the 
** chair,'*  is  lord  over  all  below  him; 
and  he  himself  is  again  subject  to  the 
occupant  of  the  highest  chair  in  the 
land,  the  throne.  It  is  true  that, 
ever  and  anon,  furious  rebellions  break 
out.  Africa  overthrows  her  chairs,  as 
France  upturns  her  thrones;  but  the 
right  of  the  master  is  not  changed  with 
the  person.  The  const  of  Guinea  may 
be  said  to  know  no  free  man ;  for,  as 
every  tribe  is  ever  arrayed  against  every 
other  tribe,  even  the  king  on  his  throne 
may,  on  the  morrow,  be  tne  slave  of  his 
neighbor.  Slaves,  therefore,  are  the 
great  standard  by  which  all  wealth  is 
measured,  and  all  value  is  fixed.  Flesh 
and  blood  are  the  only  true,  current  mo- 
ney of  Africa ;  it  fluctuates  in  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  supply  is  abundant  or  scan- 
ty ;  but  it  never  fails  to  supply  whatever 
may  be  wanted  by  the  hap[>y  owner. 

It  must,  however,  not  bo  overlooked, 
that  this  slavery  would  bo  intolorable 
and  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  these 
melancholy  nations,  were  it  not  as  mild 
and  gentle  as  it  probably  was  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  Master  and 
slave  are  alike  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  childish ;  hence,  as  long  03  they 
live  in  the  same  land  and  the  same  na- 
tion, their  common  barbarism  places 
them,  more  or  less,  upon  a  footing  of 
eouality.  But  let  the  unfortunate  man 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  master, 
let  the  miserable  prisoner  of  war  be 
dragged  to  the  home  of  his  conqueror, 
and  Arkansas  becomes  a  paradise,  and 
the  monster  Legree  a  man  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Nor 
are  these  rare  cases.  Far  from  it ;  they 
occur  every  year,  every  day.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  horrors  of  those  bloody 
wars  which  Mehmet  Ali  waged  ogainst 
the  blacks  of  the  upper  Nile,  ana  how 
he  captured  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands !  As  soon  as  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  subjects  of  the  monarch 
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cease  to  suffice  for  his  wants,  be  calls 
to  arms  and  declares  war  against  another 
tribe.  Under  the  cover  of  night,  or  of 
the  dense  mists  of  a  river,  he  approaches 
a  city,  and  storms  it  at  **  murky  break 
of  day.*'  These  towns  are  generally 
well  defended  by  huge  ramparts  of 
wiokerwork  and  thorns :  but  what  can 
resist  the  valor  of  female  warriors? 
They  rush  upon  the  walls,  they  tear 
them  down  in  an  instant;  they  fall, 
with  fire  and  flame,  upon  the  peaceful 
slumbering  inhabitants — and  now  begins 
the  bloody  butchery,  amongst  wild  wails 
and  the  hissing  and  seething  of  the  con- 
flagration. All  who  resist  are  killed  on 
the  spot;  their  heads  are  cut  off  and 
the  scalps  withdrawn  after  approved 
Indian  fashion.  All  others  are  bound 
with  ropes,  of  which  each  army  carries 
larfi'e  stores,  and  marked  with  chalk  on 
their  black  backs,  that  the  captor  may 
recognize  his  unlucky  victim.  Slaves 
and  scalps  must  both  be  surrendered  to 
the  kinff,  who,  as  a  reward,  allows  each 
one  of  his  warriors  to  fasten  a  cowry- 
shell — the  small  ohan^  of  these  happy 
lands — on  her  gun.  The  soldiers  man- 
age to  cover  the  stock  with  a  thick  layer 
of  curdled  blood,  and  into  this  they 
press  the  coveted  distinction — their 
Waterloo  and  Crimean  medal.  Like 
the  crosses  and  stars  of  European  gov- 
ernments, these  insi^ia  also  are  in 
much  demand,  and  as  but  one  is  allowed 
for  every  skull  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the 
soldiers  are  thus  excited  and  increased, 
to  satisfy  both  their  desire  of  booty  and 
their  ambition. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  female 
soldiers  of  Dahomy  are  most  anxious  to 
obtain  these  sad  ornaments.  They 
form,  it  is  well  known,  the  king's  body- 
guard, and  the  very  pride  and  strength 
of  his  army.  All  travelers  who  have, 
for  the  last  eighty  years,  visited  the 
court  of  this  barbarous  monarch,  agree 
in  praising  their  courage,  their  skill  in 
arms,  and,  alas !  also  their  cruel  ferocity. 
They  ever  lead  in  the  storm  and  in  the 
attack;  they  occupy  at  parade  the 
post  of  honor.  On  one  of  these  latter 
occasions,  Duncan  saw  more  than  seven 
thousand  of  those  invincible  Amazons, 
led  by  their  general,  one  of  the  wives 
of  the  king,  and  animated  by  the  sound 
of  drums,  which  were  fastened  upon  the 
head  of  one  soldier,  and  played  upon  by 
another.  Drums  and  banners  were 
alike  adorned  with  human  skulls,  and 


the  executioner  of  His  Majesty  acted 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  When  all  have 
been  inspected,  regiment  after  regiment 
fall  upon  their  knees  and  cover  them- 
selves with  dust;  then  they  ran  home 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

Skulls,  however,  play  a  prominent 
part,  also,  in  Dahomian  architecture. 
The  vestibule  of  the  royal  palaoe  is 
paved,  not  with  good  intentions,  like 
that  of  a  certain  nameless  place,  but  with 
skulls ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  are  cov- 
ered with  skulls,  the  throne  rests  upon 
a  pile  of  skulls,  and  in  Abo  my,  the  lon^ 
approach  to  the  king's  house  is  adorned 
in  like  manner.  A  pleasing  variety  is, 
however,  introduced  here,  by  the  bodies 
of  slain  men,  preserved  in  an  upright 
position,  and  performing,  apparently, 
the  duty  of  Louis  Napoleon's  hundred 
guards.  When  Duncan  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Queen  of  England,  a  hu- 
man skull  was  filled  to  the  brim  with 
champagne,  the  king's  face  was  veiled 
— for  mortal  man  may  not  see  the  great 
monarch  eat  or  drink — and  amidst  the 
firing  of  muskets  and  the  clang  and 
clatter  of  a  thousand  discordant  instru- 
ments, the  awful  goblet  was  drained. 

The  king  was  much  surprised  that 
his  guest,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  hon- 
or, should  refuse  the  gracious  offer  to 
behead  a  few  captives.  As  even  a 
solemn  dance,  which  the  kind  monarch 
performed  for  the  Scotchman's  edifica- 
tion, and  in  which  he  introduced  much 
jugglery  with  the  skulls  impaled  upon 
long  poles,  did  not  increase  his  desire, 
the  premier  was  at  last  sent  for,  and 
enjoyed  the  sigikd' favor  with  goiuiine 
relisn.  Other  high  dignitaries  often 
stand  by,  and,  as  the  heads  fly  off,  they 
catch  some  of  the  warm  blood,  and  pour 
it  down  their  delighted  throats. 

Uncle  Tom  at  home  is  not  without 
a  dash  of  cannibalism.  In  some  king- 
doms, it  is  true,  the  habit  only  appears 
on  rare  and  solemn  occasions ;  in  others, 
however,  intense  national  enmity  finds 
vent  in  such  customs.  Thus  we  learn 
that  the  negroes  of  Bonny  invariably  eat 
the  childem  of  Andonny,  whenever  they 
make  them  prisoners,  and  the  compli- 
ment is  faithfully  returned  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  Even  in  1849  Forbes  saw 
men  solemnly  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
such  as  they  are,  of  Dahomy:  prisoners 
of  distinction  were  exhibited  in  public, 
forced  to  dance  in  various  halting  places, 
and  at  last,  with  great  ceremony,  slain 
before  a  rude  altar. 
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Bonn  J  has  perhaps  more  of  these  sad 

tstamn  than  any  other  kingdom  of  Af- 
There  young  maidens  even  devote 
themselves  from  early  childhood  to  a 
fetish,  and  thus  obtain  control  over  all 
tiiey  desire  and  role  over  all  men  in  the 
land,  the  king  only  excepted.  But  every 
year  one  of  their  number  is  chosen ;  she 
IS  bound  upon  a  chair,  clothed  in  costly 
fTorments,  and  thus  thrown  into  the  water 
to  feed  shark  or  alligator.  Thus  the 
£svorof  the  god  of  the  waters  is  secured  : 
he  sends  vessels,  protects  trade  and 
brings  slaves ! 

English  accounts,  dating  mainly  from 
the  time  of  their  long  war  against  the 
Ashantees,  give  us  frequent  details  as  to 
the  incredible  number  of  victims,  mur- 
dered in  order  to  accompany  a  defiinot 
king  into  the  world  to  come.  Without 
slaves  the  ne^ro  knows  no  happiness 
even  in  paradise.  These  atrocities  are 
so  terrible  in  their  nature,  and  so  gigan- 
tic in  their  proportions,  that  the  recitals 
literaily  sicken  the  heart.  Not  hundreds, 
but  thousands  are  thus  butchered  to 
Cttrrr  favor  with  a  dead  monarch. 
Aceldama,  or  field  of  blood,  is  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Cumassee,  the  capital  of 
the  Ashantees,  in  which  the  blood  of 
man  must  never  be  dry  if  the  kingdom 
\a  to  prosper.  And  if,  for  a  longer  time 
thim  usual,  no  such  occasion  for  whole- 
sale murder  has  offered,  the  reigning 
king  often  has  important  messages  to 
fend  to  his  father  in  Hades ;  trifling 
notices  are  sent  by  a  single  messenger, 
graver  matters  by  several.  The  words 
are  wbLipered  into  their  ears,  and  then 
thfv  are  •'  dispatched.'* 

Need  we  add,  that  the  negro  knows 
DO  god.  but  only  a  fetish  ?  All  travel- 
ers have  so  far  agreed — but  we  learn, 
with  much  pleasure,  that  Dr.  Barth  has 
a  more  hopeful  view — that  the  negro 
has  but  the  vaguest  possible  conceptions 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  His  worship,  also, 
Iia.4  but  a  very  faint  perfume  of  tho 
spiritual  mixed  up  with  mcredibly  crude 
and  barbarous  notions.  A  block  or  a 
ftipck,  a  lake,  a  bundle  of  rags  or  a  ser- 
pent— they  worship  anything,  if  they 
ire  once  led  to  believe  it  a  fetish. 
"They  see  not,  nor  know,"  and  it  is 
the  object  itself  that  is  adored,  and 
not  the  image  merely  of  a  higher 
power. 

Their  most  perfect  system  of  theolo- 
gy knows  two  grades  of  gods :  a  Su- 
man,  wliich,  in  the  land  of  the  Tanti,  is 
the  fetish  of  tlie  individual,  and  a  Bos- 


sam,  who  rules  over  whole  families  and 
cities.  The  affairs  of  common  life  are 
governed  by  the  former,  but,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  the  Sofu,  the  priest  of 
Bnssam,  is  appealed  to  for  aia  and  ad- 
vice. The  latter  is,  of  course,  not 
granted,  except  in  return  for  ample 
presents,  and  we  •need  only  read  the 
grossest  impositions  that  were  over  prac- 
ticed by  lying  miracles  and  vain  imagi- 
nations, to  see  there  the  types  of  me 
sad  superstitions  of  the  negro.  Strange- 
ly enough,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ho  almost  universally  be- 
lieves in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  Almighty  has  not  left  him,  also, 
without  a  testimony  in  his  conscience. 
The  spirits  of  the  departed,  he  believest 
hover  around  tho  survivors,  and  never 
leave  the  place  of  interment.  Hence, 
presents  are  carried  there  and  sacrifices 
offered,  for  they  never  leave  this  body 
so  entirely  as  to  be  quite  free  from  the 
wants  of  human  existence. 

The  oracles  of  the  Druids  and  the 
madness  of  the  Maenades  of  Bacchus, 
the  mummeries  of  Siberian  priests  and 
the  juggleries  of  Australian  conjurors, 
are  all  here  brought  to  their  highest 
state  of  peffbction.  Their  priests  are 
true  worshipers  of  the  father  of  lies, 
and  the  poor  benighted  nations  are 
genuine  children  of  perdition.  Even 
in  exile  they  cannot  entirely  free  them- 
selves from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 
What  phmter  of  tho  south  does  not 
ruefully  remember  the  trouble  and  sor- 
row that  "conjured*'  servants  have 
caused  him  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
days  of  king  Obi  are  by  no  means  for- 
gotten by  Uncle  Tom  in  America, 
llayti  sees  fetishes  thrive  and  prosper 
as  they  did  in  Congo  and  Guinea ;  the 
great  Soulouque  himself  has,  in  his 
throne,  it  is  said,  a  box  with  a  holy 
snake  from  Congo,  and,  at  the  solcnm 
meetings  of  the  secret  society,  called 
the  Wodoo,  a  fetish  serpent  displays, 
in  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  her  glitter- 
ing beauty  and  her  lying  miracles. 

3lahommedanisin  is  gradually  making 
its  way  from  the  Mediterranean  south- 
ward. Dr.  Barth,  like  many  of  his 
fellow- travelers,  was  much  struck  by 
the  success  of  Islam  in  tho  kingdoms 
of  the  interior.  Still,  African  barbar- 
ism can,  at  best,  but  assume  a  new  form 
under  the  false,  illusory  light  of  the 
Crescent.  Superstition  still  nestles  in 
tlie  mantle  of  tho  prophet ;  tho  Koran 
itself  is  little  known,  and  amulets  are 
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worn  by  all  men,  hung  upon  horses  and 
cattle,  and  affixed  even  to  fields  to  pro* 
tect  them  against  the  glance  of  the  en- 
vious and  the  fury  of  the  hippopotamus ! 
The  gospel  is  dawning  upon  the  shores 
of  the  land  of  darkness,  but  its  first 
feeble  rajs  have  not  yet  dispelled  the 
gloom.  A  beacon  is  kindled  in  Liberia, 
we  trust,  that  may  yet  spread  its 
steady  light  far  over  oasis  and  desert. 
When  the  French  shall  march  under 


the  banner  of  the  cross,  from  Algiers  to 
the  south,  and  the  English  northward 
from  the  cape  that  we  would  fain«  in 
another  sense,  also  call  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  they  may  meet,  on  a  day 
more  glorious  than  any  since  our  Sa- 
viour's death,  their  dark  brother  of  the 
western  coast. 

If  such  be  the  condition  of  Uncle 
Tom  at  home,  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
great  Christian  nation  toward  him  ? 


THE    MAY    FLOWERS. 


FROM  a  fair  hand  these  flowerets  came, 
In  Gloucester  woods  they  grew  ; 
For,  snow  or  sunshine,  all  the  same. 
The  may  flower  comes,  when  due. 

June  must  be  ripe  to  bring  the  rose, 

Nor  will  the  peony  spread. 
Until  the  perfect  summer  glows, 

His  flag  of  haughty  red. 

Some  seasons,  by  your  woodland  brook, 

The  rare  magnolias  fail — 
Sometimes  in  vain  the  maidens  look 

For  lilies  of  the  vale ; 

Some  years  the  oriole  hardly  sings. 

The  tawny  thrush  is  weak — 
Sometimes  no  thought  the  midnight  brings, 

The  poet  cannot  speak ; 

But,  certmn  as  the  fated  bark 

That  bore  the  may  flower's  name. 

Though  winds  be  chill,  and  days  be  dark, 
The  may  flower  comes  the  same. 

And  surely  as  in  Plymouth  woods 
The  may  flower  thou  shalt  find. 

Though  all  spring's  gaudy  multitudes 
Lag  timidly  behir'\— 


So  surelv 

Rem' 
Shall  f- 


tr* 


^^. 
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THE  SPIDER'S   EYE. 


THERE  are  whbpering  galleries, 
where,  if  the  ear  is  placed  m  a  cer- 
tain po:»ition,  it  takes  in  the  sound  of 
the  lowest  whisper  from  the  opposite 
ftide  of  the  room.  But,  to  produce  this 
effect,  the  architecture  of  the  apart- 
ment mast  be  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and, 
e^peciallj,  the  rules  and  laws  of  sound 
must  be  obsenred. 

I  hare  often  thought  that,  were  one 
wise  enough,  there  might  be  found,  in 
every  room,  a  centre  to  which  all  sound 
mn:»t  converge.  Nay,  that  perhaps  such 
a  focus  had  already  been  discovered  by 
9*)me  one  who  has  wished  to  appear 
wi^r  than  his  neighbors,  who  has  made 
\ii^  of  some  hitherto  unknown  scientific 
f^U  and  has  on  any  one  occasion,  or 
on  many  occasions,  thus  made  himself 
the  centre  of  information. 

The^e  ideas  occurred  to  my  mind 
when  I  arrived  the  other  night  early  at 
the  theatre,  and  was  for  a  time,  literally, 
the  only  occupant  of  the  house.  I  fell 
to  marveling  at  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect who  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
acoustic  arrangements  of  this  theatre. 
Not  a  sound,  so  it  is  said,  is  lost  from 
the  stage  upon  any  part  of  the  house. 
The  lowest  sob  of  a  dying  heroine, 
in  her  very  last  agony,  is  heard  as 
plainly,  by  the  occupant  of  the  back 
M'at  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  are  the 
tiiuiidering  denunciations  of  the  tragic 
tkcUtr    in    the    wildest    of   gladiatorial 


N-vnes. 


I  wondered  if  this  were  one  of  those 
ruleH  that  worked  both  ways;  if  the 
»uge  (>erformer,  in  a  moment  of  silent 
bv-play,  could  hear  the  sentimental 
wl.i'per  of  the  belle  in  the  box  oppo- 
.^ite,  as  well  as  the  noisy  applause  of 
the  claaueur  in  the  front  seat.  If  so, 
the  audience  might  become,  to  him,  the 
pe«>{>led  stage,  fiUed  with  the  varied  and 
mcongruoos  characters. 

Then  if  art  can  produce  such  effects 
upon  what  we  call  an  ethereal  substance 
—if  the  waves  of  air  can  bo  compelled 
to  carry  their  message  only  in  the  di- 
in  which  it  is  taught  to  go — 
iBflaenoe  would  such  power  have 
spiritual  media  ?  In  other 
where  it  is  not  necessary  for 
to  express  themselves  in  words, 
aome  more  subtle  power  than 
'Conveys  ideas  from  one  being 
'^  m  possible  that  an  inquir- 


ing being  might  place  himself  at  some 
central  point  where  he  might  gather 
in  all  the  information  that  is  afloat  in 
such  a  spiritual  existence. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  and  my  head, 
perhaps,  a  little  bewildered  by  them,  I 
passed  unobserved  into  the  orchestra^ 
and  ensconced  myself  in  a  little  niche 
under  the  music-desk  of  the  leader.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  a  little 
cavity,  from  which  there  wore  loop- 
holes of  observation  into  every  part  of 
the  house,  while  there  was  a  front  view 
of  the  stage  when  the  curtain  should  be 
raised.  Seduced  by  the  comfort  of  this 
little  nook,  and  my  speculations  not  be- 
ing of  the  liveliest  nature,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  I  fell  into  a  gentle 
sleep. 

I  was  aroused  presently  by  the  baton 
of  the  leader,  struck  with  some  force 
upon  the  desk  over  my  head.  I  was 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  whisper- 
ing all  around  my  ears,  and  an  inces- 
sant noise,  like  that  of  aspen  leaves  in 
a  summer  breeze,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
softness  and  delicacy,  overpowered  the 
sound  of  the  loud  orchestra.  When  I 
was  able  to  recover  myself,  I  began  to 
find  that  I  had  indeed  placed  myself  in 
the  centre  of  the  house ;  not  in  the  cen- 
tre of  sound,  but,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  sensation.  I  was  not  listen- 
ing to  the  conversations,  but  suddenly 
found  myself  the  confidant  of  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  occupants  of  this 
well- filled  house.  I  was  lost  in  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas  that  were  poured 
in  upon  me,  and  endeavored  to  concen- 
trate myself  upon  one  series  of  thoughts. 
I  looked  through  my  loop-holes,  and 
presently  selected  one  gi'oup  towards 
which  I  might  direct  the  opera-glass  of 
my  mental  observation. 

There  sat  the  five  Misses  Seymour. 
We  had  always  distinguished  them  as 
the  tall  one,  the  light- haired  one,  the 
one  who  painted  in  oils,  the  one  who 
had  been  south,  and  the  little  one  whom 
nobody  knew  anything  about.  This 
individuality  had  been  our  only  guide 
after  having  engaged  Miss  Seymour 
for  a  dance,  and  this  was  sufdciont. 
The  one  who  painted  in  oils  always  re- 
fused to  dance ;  the  one  who  had  been 
south  spoke  with  an  accent,  and  said 
**c/izcA:'n'*  and  "/m^A,*'  if  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  bill  of  faro ;  and 
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worn  by  all  men,  bung  upon  horses  and 
oattle,  and  affixed  even  to  fields  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  glance  of  the  en- 
vious and  the  furj  of  the  hippopotamus ! 
The  gospel  is  dawning  upon  the  shores 
of  the  land  of  darkness,  but  its  first 
feeble  rajs  have  not  yet  dispelled  the 
gloom.  A  beacon  is  kindled  iu  Liberia, 
we  trust,  that  may  yet  spread  its 
steady  light  far  over  oasis  and  desert. 
When  the  French  8h£dl  march  under 


the  banner  of  the  cross,  from  Algiers  to 
the  south,  and  the  English  northward 
from  the  cape  that  we  would  fain,  in 
another  sense,  also  call  the  cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  they  may  meet,  on  a  day 
more  glorious  than  any  since  our  Sa- 
viour's death,  their  dark  brother  of  the 
western  coast. 

If  such  be  the  condition  of  Uncle 
Tom  at  home,  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
great  Christian  nation  toward  him  ? 


THE    MAY    FLOWERS. 

FROM  a  fair  hand  these  flowerets  came. 
In  Gloucester  woods  they  grew ; 
For,  snow  or  sunshine,  all  the  same. 
The  may  flower  comes,  when  due. 

June  must  be  ripe  to  bring  the  rose, 

Nor  will  the  peony  spread. 
Until  the  perfect  summer  glows, 

His  flag  of  haughty  red. 

Some  seasons,  by  your  woodland  brook. 

The  rare  magnolias  fail — 
Sometimes  in  vain  the  maidens  look 

For  lilies  of  the  vale ; 

Some  years  the  oriole  hardly  sings, 

The  tawny  thrush  is  weak — 
Sometimes  no  thought  the  midnight  brings, 

The  poet  cannot  speak ; 


>meiimes  no  inougnt  me 
The  poet  cannot  speak ; 


But,  certain  as  the  fated  bark 

That  bore  the  may  flower's  name. 

Though  winds  be  chill,  and  days  be  dark, 
The  may  flower  comes  the  same. 

And  surely  as  in  Plymouth  woods 
The  may  flower  thou  shalt  find. 

Though  all  spring's  gaudy  multitudes 
Lag  timidly  behind — 

So  surely  in  this  heart  of  mine 
Remembrance,  year  by  year, 

Shall  find  among  its  phantoms  thine. 
Sweet  lady,  calm  and  clear. 

AH  are  but  phantoms !  only  those 
Are  dear  that  last  through  life  : 

My  heart  no  dearer  image  knows 
Than  this — a  loving  wife. 


lasa.] 
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THE  SPIDER'S   EYE. 


THERE  are  whispering  ffalleriest 
where,  if  the  ear  is  placed  in  a  cer* 
tain  position,  it  takes  in  the  sound  of 
the  lowest  whisper  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  But,  to  produce  this 
effect,  the  architecture  of  the  apart- 
ment mast  he  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and, 
e^^'cciallj,  the  rules  and  laws  of  sound 
must  he  observed. 

I  hare  often  thought  that,  were  one 
wise  enough,  there  might  be  found,  in 
erery  room,  a  centre  to  which  all  sound 
mUj^t  converge.  Nay,  that  perhaps  such 
a  focus  had  already  been  discovered  by 
some  one  who  has  wished  to  appear 
wiser  than  his  neighbors,  who  has  made 
uMi  of  some  hitherto  unknown  scientific 
fact,  and  has  on  any  one  occasion,  or 
on  many  occasions,  thus  made  himself 
the  centre  of  information. 

These  ideas  occurred  to  my  mind 
when  I  arrived  the  other  night  early  at 
the  theatre,  and  was  for  a  time,  literally, 
the  only  occupant  of  the  house.  I  fell 
to  marveling  at  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect who  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
acoustic  arrangements  of  this  theatre. 
Not  a  sound,  so  it  is  said,  is  lost  from 
the  stage  upon  any  part  of  the  house. 
The  lowest  sob  of  a  dying  heroine, 
iu  her  very  last  agony,  is  heard  as 
plainly,  by  the  occupant  of  the  back 
ikt'at  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  are  the 
tljunilt*ring  denunciations  of  the  tragic 
sctor    in    the    wildest    of   gladiatorial 

I  wondered  if  this  were  one  of  those 
rultn  that  worked  both  ways;  if  the 
ft&ge  performer,  in  a  moment  of  silent 
by- play,  could  hear  the  sentimental 
«l.l>{K*r  of  the  belle  in  the  box  oppo* 
^itf,  tii  well  as  the  noisy  applause  of 
the  claqueur  in  the  front  seat.  If  so, 
the  audience  might  become,  to  him,  the 
p<^»{»led  stage,  filled  with  the  varied  and 
iucongruoos  characters. 

Thfu  if  art  can  produce  such  effects 
u[N>n  what  we  call  an  ethereal  substance 
—if  the  waves  of  air  can  be  compelled 
u*  carry  their  message  only  in  the  di- 
riK^tions  in  which  it  is  taught  to  go — 
what  tofluence  would  such  power  have 
on  more  spiritual  media  ?  In  other 
worlds,  where  it  is  not  necessary  for 
thoughts  to  express  themselves  in  words, 
bat  where  some  more  subtle  power  than 
that  of  air  conveys  ideas  from  one  being 
to  another,  it  is  possible  that  an  inquir- 


ing being  might  place  himself  at  some 
central  point  where  he  mi^ht  gather 
in  all  the  information  that  is  afloat  in 
such  a  spiritual  existence. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  and  my  head, 
perhaps,  a  little  bewildered  by  them,  I 
passed  unobserved  into  the  orchestra^ 
and  ensconced  myself  in  a  little  niche 
under  the  music-desk  of  the  leader.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  a  little 
cavity,  from  which  there  were  loop- 
holes of  observation  into  every  part  of 
the  house,  while  there  was  a  front  view 
of  the  stage  when  the  curtain  should  be 
raised.  Seduced  by  the  comfort  of  this 
little  nook,  and  my  speculations  not  be- 
ing of  the  liveliest  nature,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  I  fell  into  a  gentle 
sleep. 

I  was  aroused  presently  by  the  baton 
of  the  leader,  struck  with  some  force 
upon  the  desk  over  my  head.  I  was 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  whisper- 
ing all  around  my  ears,  and  an  inces- 
sant noise,  like  that  of  aspen  leaves  in 
a  summer  breeze,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
softness  and  delicacy,  overpowered  the 
sound  of  the  loud  orchestra.  When  I 
was  able  to  recover  myself,  I  began  to 
find  that  I  had  indeed  placed  myself  in 
the  centre  of  the  house ;  not  in  the  cen- 
tre of  sound,  but,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  sensation.  I  was  not  listen- 
ing to  the  conversations,  but  suddenly 
found  myself  the  confidant  C)f  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  occupants  of  this 
well-filled  house.  I  was  lost  in  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas  that  were  poured 
in  upon  me,  and  endeavored  to  concen- 
trate myself  upon  one  series  of  thoughts. 
I  looked  through  my  loop-holes,  and 
presently  selected  one  group  towards 
which  I  might  direct  the  opera-glass  of 
my  mental  observation. 

There  sat  the  five  Misses  Seymour. 
We  had  always  distinguished  them  as 
the  toll  one,  the  light-haired  one,  the 
one  who  painted  in  oils,  the  one  who 
had  been  south,  and  the  little  one  whom 
nobody  knew  anything  about.  This 
individuality  had  been  our  only  guide 
after  having  engaged  Miss  Sc^ymour 
for  a  dance,  and  this  was  sufdcient. 
The  one  who  painted  in  oils  always  re- 
fused to  dance ;  the  one  who  had  been 
south  spoke  with  an  accent,  and  sold 
**c/izcA:'n'*  and  "/msA,"  if  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  bill  of  fare ;  and 
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the  others  were  distinguished  by  their 
personal  appearance. 

Now  I  felt  anxious  to  discover  more 
certainly  which  was  which.  I  foundf 
presently,  that  instead  of  contenting 
myself  with  the  superficial  layer  of 
tiiought  over  my  mind,  created  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  tliey  were 
placed,  I  was  penetrating  into  what 
they  really  were.  A  few  minutes  show- 
ed me  what  had  been  their  occupations 
for  the  day,  and  what  were  their  plans 
for  the  next.  I  saw,  at  once,  all  their 
regrets  and  ambitions. 

It  had  been  the  day  of  Mrs.  Jay's 
&mou8  matin6c.  I  had  not  been  at  the 
receution,  but  Frank  Leslie  had  told  me 
all  about  it,  and  that  all  the  Seymours 
were  there ;  and  about  Miss  Seymour's 
fainting.  I  knew  Frank  was  in  love 
with  one  of  the  Miss  Seymours,  but  I 
never  had  found  out  which,  and  I  was 
not  sure  that  Frank  himself  knew. 

How  suddenly  did  these  five  charac- 
ters, whom  before  I  had  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish,  stand  out  now  with 
differing  features.  I  saw  Aurelia — that 
was  the  tall  one — enter  the  drawing- 
room  very  stately  in  her  beauty.  No 
wonder  that  every  one  had  turned  round 
to  look  at  her ;  to  admire  her  first,  and 
then  criticise  her,  because  she  seemed 
BO  cold  and  statue-like.  But  to-night 
she  was  going  over  the  whole  scene  in 
her  thoughts.  I  heard  the  throbbing 
of  her  heart  as  in  memory  she  was 
bringing  back  the  morning's  events.  She 
had  refused  to  dance,  because  she  was 
sure  she  should  not  have  the  strength 
to  go  through  a  polka.  She  had  pre- 
ferred to  sink  into  a  seat  by  the  conserv- 
atory, and  upheld  by  the  excitement  of 
die  music  to  await  the  meeting. 

Oh !  in  this  everyday  world,  where 
its  repeated  succession  of  events  is 
gone  through  with  in  composure,  how 
easy  it  is  to  control  the  wildest  pas- 
sions. A  conventional  smile  and  a 
stiff  bow  are  the  draperies  that  veil 
the  intensest  unspoken  emotions.  It 
was  under  this  disguise  that  Miss  Sey- 
mour was  to  greet  Gerald  Lawson.  He 
went  to  Canton  three  years  ago,  and 
before  he  went  she  had  promised  to 
marry  him.  She  promised  one  gay 
evening  after  **  the  German.''  She  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  moment. 
Ever  since,  all  through  the  three  years, 
she  had  been  regretting  it.  It  was  a 
secret  engagement.  The  untold  feeling 
that  bad  prompted  it  had  never  been 


{ured,  and  died  very  soon  for  want  of 
earth  and  light.  To  cold  indifference 
for  the  man  to  whom  she  had  promised 
herself,  had  succeeded  an  absolute  aver- 
sion. What  was  worse,  she  loved  an- 
other person.  Aurelia  Seymour  loved 
Frank !  This  very  morning  the  news 
had  reached  her  that  the  Kumshan  was 
in  from  Canton.  The  passengers  had 
arrived  last  night;  she  was  to  meet 
Gerald  at  Mrs.  Jay's  this  morning. 

Frank  Leslie  seated  himself  by  her. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  calm,  cool 
conversation  with  him,  when  she  saw  a 
little  commotion  in  the  other  comer  of 
the  room.  Every  one  was  greeting 
Mr.  Lawson  on  his  arriving  home.  He 
is  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  ; 
he  comes  to  her,  he  bows ;  Aurelia 
smiles. 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  asked  her 
if  she  would  come  into  the  conservato- 
ry. She  had  accompanied  him  there. 
Half  hid  by  the  branches  of  a  camellia- 
tree  all  covered  with  white  blossoms, 
she  had  said  coldly,  **  Gerald,  I  cannot 
marry  you."  But  Gerald  had  not  re- 
ceived the  word  so  coolly.  He  had 
burst  out  into  passion.  First  he  had 
exclaimed  in  wonder,  next  he  could  not 
believe  her. 

"Would  she  treat  him  so  ungener- 
ously ?  Was  she  a  heartless  flirt,  a 
mere  coquette  ? 

Ho  told  over  his  love  that  had  been 
growing  warmer  all  these  three  years  ; 
of  his  ambition  that  was  to  be  crowned 
by  her  approval ;  of  his  lately  gained 
wealth,  valued  only  for  her  sake.  Pas- 
sionate words  they  were,  and  full  of 
intense  feeling ;  but  hidden  by  the  ca- 
mellia, restrained  and  kept  under  from 
fear  of  observers.  They  were  fre- 
quently interrupted,  too. 

"  Thank  you — ninety-nine  days  ; 
very  quick  passage.  Yes,  I  go  buck 
next  week  ;  no,  I  stay  at  home,"  were, 
with  other  sentences,  thrown  in,  as  an- 
swers to  the  different  questions  of  those 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were  in- 
terrupting. 

But,  at  last.,  Aurelia  broke  away. 
Broke  away!  No;  she  accepted  Mid- 
dle ton's  propof^al  to  go  into  the  coffee- 
room,  and  left  Gerald  beneath  the  ca- 
mellia. 

As  I  watched  her  from  my  loop-holes 
I  could  tell  that  Aurelia  was  going  over 
all  this  scene  in  her  mind.  While  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  stage,  she  re- 
(Mdled  every  word  and  gesture  of  Ger- 
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•ki*ft.  Yet,  his  reprottohefl,  bis  just 
eompUinta*  hardly  weighed  upon  hetf 
WHT.  She  was  looking  on  the  raoant 
seat  beside  her,  and  wondering  when 
Frank  would  oome  to  take  it 

But  **LiUy,"  the  fi^t-hoired  one, 
her  thoughts  were  roshing  back  to  the 
wild«  ga/  polkas  of  the  morning.  Now 
bj  Aoreha's  side,  now  away  again ; 
she  had  danced  continuaUj  till  the  last 
mcvment,  and  when  they  came  to  tell 
her  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  she 
most  come  away,  she  had  fainted. 

It  was  as  she  was  going  up  stairs 
iBtii  the  drawing-room,  just  be/ore  she 
and  her  sidters  made  iheir  grand  entrfte^ 
that  Lilly  had  heard  that  **  ooasin  Joe" 
bad  not  oome  home  in  the  vessel  with 
Gerald  Liawson.  He  had  gone  to  £a- 
n>I»e  by  the  OTcr-land  route,  and  wild, 
mad  fellow  that  he  was,  had  determined 
to  join  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

**  And  be  shot  there  for  his  pains,** 
Frank  Leslie  added  carelessly. 

Cousin  Joe  hadn't  oome  home  !  He 
didn't  care  to  come  home !  He  was  go- 
ing to  be  shot ! 

^he  oojM  think  of  nothing  else.  She 
could  not  keep  still ;  she  could  not  talk 
ptscidly  like  tne  rest ;  she  must  dance, 
and  dance  wildly  and  passionately. 

But  a  moment  of  reaction  came. 
When  the  last  strain  of  music  had  died 
away,  all  power  of  self-control  had  died 
away,  too.  No  wonder  that  she  had 
fainted !  More  wonder  that  she  could 
recnTtT  herself;  could  resist  her  moth- 
er** entreaties,  after  all  that  dancing,  to 
p{»are  herself  and  stay  from  the  opera. 

Here  she  was,  outwardly  lively  and 
radiant,  chatting  with  Lieutenant  Pres- 
ton, inwardly  chafed  at  all  this  con- 
straint, and  wondering  how  it  was 
Cousin  Joe  could  stay  so  long  away. 

By  her  side  sat  Annette.  It  was  the 
report  that  she  had  been  sent  south  last 
winter  to  break  up  a  desperate  flirtation 
^he  wa*  carrying  on.  However  it  was, 
1  had  always  fancied  Annette  more  than 
either  of  the  other  sisters.  She  had 
apparently  less  of  our  northern  re- 
-♦•nre,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  than  the 
Tt^l.  She  said  just  what  she  was  think- 
ing :  danced  when  she  liked ;  was  inso- 
lent when  she  pleased. 

To-night,  she  seemed  to  me  fretful. 
She  was  angry  with  Lilly  for  talking 
with  Lieutenant  Preston  ;  and,  indeed, 
I  majKt  Dot,  in  honor,  reveal  all  I  read 
ia  Annette's  mind.  If  I  found  there 
her  opinion  of  me ;  if,  on  the  whole,  it 


lowered  my  opinion  of  myself,  T  moat 
take  refuge  in  the  old  proverb,  '^  eaTOS- 
droppers  never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
seh'es." 

But  there  was  Angelina ;  she  was  the 
one  who  **  painted  in  oils,"  and  she 
attracted  me  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  There  was  about  her  an  atmos- 
phere of  pleasure,  within  her  an  ex- 
pression of  delight,  that  accounted  for 
the  really  sunny  gleam  upon  her  face. 
Somethinff  hod  made  all  the  day  happy 
for  her.  In  the  morning  she  had  passed 
nearly  all  the  time  in  Mrs.  Jay's  front 
drawmg^room.  The  fine  master-pieces 
of  art,  brought  from  Europe,  make 
this  apartment  a  true  picture-gallery. 
But  Angelina's  pleasure,  artist  though 
she  was,  was  not  taken  from  the  figures 
upon  the  walls.  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  room ;  she  lingered  awhile  in 
one  of  the  deep  fauteuils ;  she  paused 
before  the  paintings,  with  Frank  Leslie 
by  her  side.  As  she  turned,  at  the 
theatre,  now  and  then  to  the  vacant 
seat  behind  her,  next  Aurelia's,  her  an- 
ticipation was  not  embittered  by  anxie- 
ty ;  she  knew  he  would  come  in  time. 
Oh,  Frank!  you  did  not  tell  me  all 
that  took  place  at  Mrs.  Jay's ! 

But,  from  all  these  observations,  my 
thoughts  were  turned  back  to  the  stage 
by  the  influence  of  the  little  Sophie 
Seymour.  She — about  whom  we  knew 
nothing — she  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  entirely  absorbed  in  the  opera. 
Her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stage;  her 
heart  wrapt  up  in  the  intense  story  that 
was  being  enacted ;  her  musical  soul 
throbbing  with  the  glorious  chords  that 
swelled  out ;  her  whole  being  reflected 
the  opera. 

So  I  turned  me  to  the  stage.  My 
eyes  fell  first  upon  the  substitute  that 

the  illness  of  Mademoiselle required 

for  the  night.  Just  now  she  was 
standing  on  one  side,  and  as  she  drew 
her  white  glove  closer,  her  thoughts 
were  going  back  to  the  scenes  of  the 
day. 

Oh !  what  a  little  room  she  lived  in  ! 
She  was  sitting  in  it  when  the  message 
came  from  the  manager  to  summon  her 
to  sing  to-night!  Her  brother  Frank 
was  copying  some  music  by  hor  side ; 
and  now  she  is  smiling  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  conversation  that  had  fol- 
lowed upon  her  accepting  the  manager's 
unexpected  proposal. 

She  had  hastened  to  get  out  her  lost 
concert  dress.     It  was  new  once — but 
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oh !  would  it  answer  now  for  the 
opera  ? 

Those  very  white  kid  gloves  !  They 
had  cost  her  her  dinner. 

**  Must  I  have  new  ones,  Franz  ?" 
she  had  asked.  **  If  there  were  only  time 
to  have  an  old  pair  cleaned — if,  indeed, 
I  have  any  left  worth  cleaning  !*' 

"Never  mind,"  answered  Franz,  **it 
is  worth  twenty  dinners  to  have  you 
hear  the  opera.  I  have  longed  so  every 
night  to  have  you  there,  and  to  have 
you  on  the  stage !  my  highest  wishes 
are  granted.  Oh!  Marie,  when  you 
make  a  great  point,  I  shall  have  to 
take  my  flute  from  my  mouth  and  cry 
bravo !" 

**  Oh,  don*t  speak  of  the  singing.  It 
takes  away  my  breath  to  think  of  my- 
self upon  the  stage !  How  I  waste  my 
time  over  dress  and  gloves !   I  must 

Eractice ;  I  must  be  ready  for  the  re- 
earsal.'* 

"My  poor  Marie!  To-day,  of  all 
days,  to  go  without  dinner." 

"Don't  think  of  it  1  When  the  mana- 
ger »  pays  up,'  oh,  then,  Franz  !  we'll 
have  dinners.  Only  part  of  the  money 
must  go  to  a  new  concert  dress.  When 
my  last  was  new,  I  overheard,  as  I  left 
the  stage,  a  young  girl  saying,  to  her 
sister,  I  suppose,  *  What  an  elegant 
dress!'  I  wanted  to  stop  and  ask  her 
if  she  thought  it  were  worth  going 
without  meat  for  a  month." 

And  as  Marie  recalled  these  words  to- 
night to  her  mind,  I  saw  her  look  up 
and  smile,  as  she  glanced  over  the 
house,  and  contrasted  the  showy  dress 
she  wore  with  the  poor  home  she  had 
left  behind. 

What  a  poor  home  it  was,  indeed! 
What  a  contrast  did  the  gay  dress,  she 
arranged  for  the  evening,  make  with  her 
room's  poor  adorning.  The  dress  she 
thrust  quickly  away,  and  had  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  the  music  for 
evening.  With  her  brother's  assist- 
ance, she  had  prepared  herself  for  the 
rehearsal,  and  had  gone  there  with  him. 

The  rehearsal  was  more  alarming  to 
her  than  the  thought  of  the  evening 
performance.  There  were  the  con- 
ductor's criticising  eyes  glaring  at  her ; 
the  unsympathizing  glances  of  some  of 
her  stage  companions — though  many 
of  them  had  come  to  her  with  words  of 
kindly  encouragement;  there  was  the 
silent,  untenanted  expanse  of  the  thea- 
tre before  her — ^none  of  the  excitement 
of  stage  scenery,  or  the  brilliancy  of 


light  and  tinsel;  and  she  must  fom 
herself  to  think  of  her  part,  as  a  tech- 
nical study  of  music,  all  the  time  she 
felt  she  was  undergoing  a  severe  criti- 
cism from  Mademoiselle 's  friendst 

who  were  comparing  the  new  comer's 
voice  with  that  of  their  own  ally. 

But  her  thoughts  were  not  sad.  There 
was  in  her  a  gayety  and  strength  of 
spirit  that  bore  her  up.  The  brilliant 
scene  gave  her  an  excitement  that 
helped  her  to  bear  the  thought  of  her 
everyday  trials.  It  been  hard  to  work 
all  day,  preparing  for .  the  evening — 
hard  for  the  mind  and  body — and  she 
had  lately  lived  on  poor  fare,  and  want- 
ed the  exercise  upon  which  her  physical 
constitution  should  support  itsel/.  At 
once  these  troubles  were  forgotten. 
Now  was  to  come  the  duet  with  the 
prima  donna. 

No  timidity  restrained  her  now.  She 
felt,  at  the  moment,  that  her  own  voice 
was  of  worth  only  as  it  harmonized 
with  the  leading  one.  She  forgot  her- 
self when  she  thought  of  that  wonderful 
voice,  when  once  she  found  her  own 
mingled  in  its  wonderful  tones.  Now 
she  was  supported  by  it  through  the 
whole  piece ;  her  own  was  subdued  by 
it,  and  at  last  she  felt  herself  inspired 
by  it ;  it  was  no  longer  herself  singing; 
she  was  carried  away  by  the  power  of 
another,  and  lifted  above  herself. 

All  applauded  the  magnificent  music 
and  harmony ;  the  bravo  of  Franz  was 
for  Marie  alone. 

At  this  time  my  interest  was  ab- 
sorbed in  my  observation  of  the  prima 
donna.  I  had  perceived  at  first  how 
indifferently  she  had  entered  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  Her  companion 
had  filled  her  mind  with  the  meaning  of 
its  composer,  and  was  striving  to  infuse 
into  herself  the  interpretation  that  the 
prima  donna  would  give  to  its  glorious 
strains. 

But  the  soul  of  the  prima  donna  was 
away.  It  was  in  a  heavily -curtained 
room,  where  there  were  luxury  and  ele- 
gance. Here  she  had  all  day  been 
watching  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick 
child.  She  had  collected  round  it 
everything  that  money  could  bring 
to  soothe  its  sufferings.  There  were 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  these 
were  trophies  of  her  last  night's  suc- 
cess; and  on  the  table,  by  the  bed- 
side, she  had  heaped  up  her  brilliant, 
gorgeous  jewels,  for  their  varied  and 
glowing  colors  had  served  to  cunuse  the 
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child  for  a  few  minutes.  She  had 
■ong  to  \am  nmsic,  that  crowds  would 
baTe  ooQeoted  to  hear,  had  thej  been 
allowed.  Only  to  soothe  him,  all  the 
golden  tones  of  her  Yoioe  had  poured 
out — now  dropping  in  thrilling,  sad 
melody,  now  in  glad,  happy,  childish 
strains. 

Nothing  through  the  daj  could  put 
to  rest  that  one  appeal,  which  now  was 
echoing  in  her  ears:  **WiJl  nothing 
cool  my  throat! — my  head  burns! — 
only  a  few  drops  of  water !"  Over  all 
the  tones  of  the  orchestra  these  words 
soonded  and  thrilled  so  in  her  ears,  that . 
only  mechanically  could  the  prima  don- 
sa  repeat  the  tones  that  were  thrilling 
all  the  hearts  to  which  they  come. 

At  last  the  power  of  her  own  voice 
eonqoered  herself,  too.  In  the  closing 
cadences — ^in  those  chords,  triumphant 
and  fidth-bringing — for  the  moment  her 
own  sorrows  melted  away,  and  the 
thought  of  herself  was  lost  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  grand,  majestic  intona- 
tions to  which  she  was  giving  utterance. 
She  was  no  lonser  a  suffering  woman ; 
hat  her  sonl  and  her  voice  were  sound- 
ing beneath  the  touch  of  a  great  master- 
spirit, and  giving  out  a  glowing  music, 
eonpelled  by  its  master-power. 

What  an  enthusiasm !  what  an  ex- 
citement. As  with  the  opera- singer  on 
the  stage,  so  with  all  the  audience  ;  all 
separate  joy  and  CTief,  all  individual 
pwstons  were  swaBowed  up,  and  car- 
ried away  by  this  aU-absorbing  inspira- 
tion, and  lost  in  its  mighty  whirl. 

For  me,  now,  there  was  but  one 
character  to  follow.  How  grandly  the 
stage-heroine  went  through  her  part ! 
As  if  to  crush  all  other  emotion,  she 
flung  herself  into  the  character  she  was 
portraying,  and  went  through  it  wildly 
and  passionately. 

She  overshadowed  her  little  rival — 
for  Marie  was  her  rival,  according  to 
the  plot  of  the  opera — now  throatenmg, 
DOW  protecting  her,  as  she  was  led  on  by 
the  spirit  of  the  play.  Marie  shrunk  be- 
fore her,  or  was  inspired  by  her ;  and  her 
delicate,  entreating  figure  helped  the  pa- 
thos of  her  voice.  Marie,  by  this  time, 
had  utterly  lost  herself  in  her  admiration 
of  the  great  genius  who  was  so  impress- 
ing her.  She  gave  out  her  own  voice  as 
an  offering  to  this  great  power.  For  its 
sake,  she  wonld  have  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  mistake  in  her  own 
singing,  or  do  anything  with  her  own 
mice,  bat  jast  place  it  at  the  service  of 


her  companion,  as  a  foil  to  her  grao^ 
and  glorious  one. 

When  in  the  play  the  heroine  gave 
up — as  she  does  m  the  play — her  own 
life  for  tlie  soke  of  her  rival,  the  act  be- 
came more  magnanimous  and  wondrous 
as  being  performed  for  this  little  deli- 
cate Marie,  who  shrank  from  so  great  a 
sacrifice. 

The  prima  donna  gained  all  the  ap- 
plause. Indeed,  it  was  right — for  it 
was  her  power  that  had  caSed  out  all 
that  was  groat  in  her  delicate  rival.  It 
was  she  who  had  inspired  her,  and  made 
her  forget  herself  and  everything  but 
the  notes  she  must  give  out,  true  and 
pure. 

They  were  both  called  before  the 
stage  after  the  grand  closing  scene  ;  or 
rather  the  prima  donna  drew  forward 
the  retiring  Marie.  Shouts  and  peals 
of  enthusiasm  greeted  the  queen  of 
song.  But  her  moment  of  exaltation 
had  passed  away.  Over  and  over  again 
she  was  repeating  to  herself,  ♦*  Will 
they  never  let  me  go  home  ?  Perhaps  he 
is  dying  now — he  wants  me — I  am  too 
late'!»» 

She  was  at  the  summit  of  her  great- 
ness ;  but  oh  !  it  was  painful  to  see  her 
there — to  see  how  she  would  have 
hushed  all  tliose  wild,  enthusiastic 
shouts  for  the  sake  of  one  fresh  child- 
ish tone ;  how  she  would  have  ex- 
changed all  those  bursts  of  passion  to 
make  sure  of  a  healthy  throb  in  that 
child's  pulse.  All  this  enthusiasm  was 
not  new  to  her.  It  was  part  of  her  ex- 
istence. It  was  a  restraint  upon  her 
now,  but  she  could  not  have  done  with- 
out it.  It  was  the  excitement  which 
would  serve  to  sustain  her  through 
another  night  of  watching. 

Marie,  too,  was  giving  her  meed  of 
praise,  as  she  followed  her  across  the 
stage.  She  did  not  think  of  taking  to 
herself  one  shout  of  the  enthusiasm, 
any  more  than  she  would  have  thought 
of  appropriating  one  flower  from  the 
bouquets  which  were  showered  before 
her.  There  was,  indeed,  one  share  of 
the  plaudits  which  belonged  to  her  en- 
tirely. This  came  from  Franz — for  I 
recognized  him  by  his  unruly  stamp- 
ing, and  unrestrained  applause.  His 
thoughts  were  only  for  Mario ;  he  was 
fillec^  with  pride  at  the  manner  in  which 
she  bore  herself — at  her  simple  carriage, 
and  modest  demeanor.  His  praise  was 
all  for  Mario.  The  famous  opera-singer, 
whom  he  had  heard  night  after  night. 
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was  forgotten,  in  his  pride  for  his  little 
sister. 

I  sank  back  into  my  niche.  Varied 
figures  floated  before  me,  and  bewil- 
dered me. 

I  have  often  looked  at  spiders  with 
deep  interest.  It  is  said  that  their  eyes 
are  made  up  of  many  faces.  What  a 
bewildering  world,  then,  is  presented  to 
their  view  !  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  I 
have  seen  them,  they  have  appeared  so 
irresolute  in  their  motions,  darting  here 
and  there.  A  world  of  so  many  faces 
stand  around  the  spider,  towards  which 
shall  he  turn  his  attention  ?  He  lives,  as 
it  were,  in  the  middle  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
where  many  figures  are  repeated,  and 
form  one  great  flgure,  and  each  separate 
section  is  like  its  neighbor.  Which  of 
these  varied  yet  too  similar  pictures 
shall  he  choose  ? 

At  least  this  is  my  idea  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  spider ;  but  I  am  not  enough 
of  a  naturalist  to  say  that  it  is  correct. 
How  is  it?  When  a  fly  enters  that 
web,  which  is  divided  into  a  symmetry 
similar  to  that  of  the  faces  of  a  spider's 
eye,  does  mine  host,  the  spider,  see 
twenty-five  thousand  similar  flies  ap- 
proaching, his  organ  of  vision  standing 
as  the  centre  ?  What  a  cosmorama 
there  is  before  him  !  What  a  luxurious 
repast  might  not  his  imagination  offer 
him,  if  his  memory  did  not  recall  the 
plain  truth  that  dull  reality  has  so  often 
disclosed  to  him  !  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  spider  should  lead,  apparently, 
so  solitary  a  life,  since  his  eyes  have  the 
power  of  producing  a  whole  ball-room 
from  the  form  of  one  lady  visitor.  Not 
one,  but  twenty-five  thousand  Kobert 
Braces  inspired  tlie  Scottish  spider  to 
that  homely  instance  of  perseverance, 
which  served  for  an  example  for  a  king. 
As  ho  hangs  his  drapery  from  one 
cornice  to  another,  the  prismatic  scenes 
that  come  before  him,  servo  to  lengthen 
that  life  which  might  seem  to  be  cut  off 
before  its  time.  It  is  not  one,  but  twen- 
ty-five thousand  brooms  which  advance 
to  destroy  his  aiiy  home ;  to  invade  his 
household  gods,  and  bring  to  the  ground 
that  row  of  bluebottles  which  his  mag- 
nifying power  of  vision  has  transformed 
from  one  to  twenty -five  thousand .'  nay, 
more,  perhaps ! 

Out  in  the  air,  as  he  swings  his 
delicate  cordage  from  one  tree  to 
another,  he  does  not  need  to  wear 
a  gorgeous  plumage ;  this  old  dusty 
coat  and  uncomely  figure,  that  make 


a  child  shrink  and  cr^  out,  these  may 
well  be  forgotten  by  him  who  looks  into 
life  through  prismatic  glasses.  Every 
drop  of  rain  wears  for  him  its  Iris  dra- 
pery ;  the  dew  on  the  flowers  becomes 
a  jeweled  circlet ;  and  the  dazzling  pic- 
tures brought  by  the  sunbeams  outshine 
and  transform  for  him  his  own  dusky 
garment. 

I  thought  of  my  friend,  the  spider, 
as  into  my  web  of  thought  came  such 
numerous  images.  They  were  not  alike 
in  form — and  so  were  more  distracting. 
More  than  I  can  mention  or  number, 
had  visited  me  there ;  had  excited  my 
interest  for  a  moment,  and  been  crowd- 
ed out  by  another  new  image.  Yes,  it 
was  like  looking  into  a  kaleidoscope 
where  there  were  infinite  repetitions. 
In  all  were  the  same  master-colors  and 
forms.  All  were  swayed  by  passions 
that  made  an  under-current  beneath  a 
great  outward  calm.  All  were  wearing 
an  outward  form  that  strove  each  to  re- 
semble the  other ;  not  to  appear  strange 
or  odd.  So  they  flitted  before  me, 
coming  into  shape,  and  departing  from 
it  as  they  came  within  and  left  my 
reach. 

I  only  roused  myself  to  see  the  va- 
rious characters,  that  had  presented 
themselves  on  the  stage  of  my  mind, 
return  again  into  their  everyday  cos- 
tumes. They  passed  out  of  the  focus 
of  my  observation  into  their  several 
forms  in  which  they*  walk  through  com- 
mon life.  Putting  on  their  opera-cloaks, 
their  paletots,  they  put  on,  for  me,  that 
mark  that  hides  the  inner  life,  and  the 
veil  that  conceals  all  hidden  passions. 

It  is  said  that  there  is,  no  longer,  ro- 
mance in  real  life.  But  the  truth  is 
that  we  live  the  romance  that  former 
ages  told  and  sung.  The  ma^c  carpet 
of  the  Arabian  talcs,  the  mirror  that 
brought  to  view  most  distant  objects, 
have  come  out  of  poetry,  and  present 
themselves  in  the  prosaic  form  of  steam 
locomotive  and  the  electric  telegraph. 

Now-a-days,  everybody  has  traveled 
to  some  distant  land,  has  seen,  with 
everybody's  eyes,  the  charmed  isles 
and  lotos  shores  that  used  to  be  only  in 
books.  In  this  lively,  changing  age 
everybody  is  living  his  own  romance. 
And  this  is  why  tlie  romance  of  story 
grows  pale  and  is  tlirown  aside.  A 
domestic  sketch  of  everyday  life,  of 
outward  calm  and  simplicity,  soothes 
the  unrest  of  active  life,  and  charms 
more  than  three  volumes  of  wild  ind- 
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There  were  at  many  romanoes  in  life 
aiDand  me,  that  night,  as  there  were 
pcraoos  in  the  theatre.  I  had  not  mere- 
ly learned  that  the  cold  Aurelia  was 
pasakmately  in  love,  that  the  gay  Lilly 
was  broken-hearted,  that  the  frank 
Annette  was  silly,  and  Angelina  and 
Frank  engaged  before  it  was  out.  Be- 
side all  uiis,  I  had  learned  the  trials 
wd  joys  of  many  others  whom  I 
know  only  in  this  way ;  and  I  left  the 
theatre  the  last,  as  I  had  come  in  the 


The  next  morning  I  returned  to  busi- 
affsuM  again.  It  was  a  particularly 
MDSflitf  morning.  The  steamer  was 
m.  I  bad  not  even  time  to  think  of 
my  last  nig^t*8  experiences.  Only  at 
the  oomer  of  a  street  I  met  an  ac- 
^saintanoe,  whose  smiling  face  amazed 
■a.  I  knew  that  all  last  evening  his 
■und  bad  been  preoccupied  with  the 
tmly  critionl  state  of  his  affairs,  and  I 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  greet  him.  He 
borried  away  from  my  embarrassment. 
I  bad  more  than  one  of  these  encoun- 
ters ;  hot  it  was  not  till  the  labors  of  the 
dsj  were  over  that  I  understood  how  my 
knowledge  of  mankind  had  been  Jately 
iacreased.  I  went,  in  the  evening,  to  a 
mall  party  where  I  knew  I  should  meet 
the  Seymours.  I  fell  in  there  with 
Aurrlia  first.  She  was  as  cold  and  as 
stately  as  ever.  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  feeling  tliat  I  could 
teoeh  the  key  note  of  her  life.  But 
ao ;  she  was  as  chilling  to  me  as  ever ; 
aothing  wanned  her — nothing  elicited 
from  her  the  slightest  spark.  Some- 
times she  looked  at  me  a  little  wonder- 
iaglj,  as  if  I  were  talking  in  some  stylo 
tBQsoal  to  me ;  as  if  my  remarks  were, 
in  a  manner,  impertinent;  but,  in  the 
«»d,  I  left  her  to  her  icy  coldiu'ss. 

A«  for  Lilly,  she  appeared  to  the 
worid,  in  general,  as  gay  as  ever.  I 
fancied  I  detected  a  slight  listlessness 
M  the  accompanied  her  partner  into 
the  dancing-room  for  the  sixth  polka. 
It  wan  no  great  help  with  me  in  talking 
tr>  Annette,  that  I  knew  she  waS  a  fool. 
I  won  no  thanks  from  Frank  or  Ange- 
iioa  when  I  monceuvered  that  they  should 
hire  a  little  flirtation  in  the  library. 
For  f*>me  reai^on  they  were  determined 
that  their  engagement  should  not  bo 
apparent,  and  I  was  reproached  after- 
wBitU  by  Frank  for  my  clumsiness,  and 
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received,  in  return,  no  oo&fidenoes  to 
make  up  for  the  reproach. 

On  the  whole,  I  passed  a  disagreea- 
ble evening.  I  had  a  feeUng  dl  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
smothered  volcanoes,  and  a  consoioua- 
ness  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  knowing  all  its  se- 
cret history.  Thfs  became,  at  last,  al- 
most insupportable. 

There  was  no  opera  this  night.  The 
next  day  it  was  announced  that  Made- 
moiselle   would  take  her  accustomed 

place  in  the  performance.  I  went  early 
to  the  theatre,  and  found,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, there  had  been  some  changes 
made  in  the  orchestra ;  the  prompter's 
box  had  been  enlarged,  and  my  newly- 
discovered  niclie  had  been  rendered  in- 
accessible and  almost  entirely  filled  in  i 
In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  find  some  other 
position  that  might  correspond  to  it.  I 
only  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
comers  to  the  theatre.  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  my  old  position  of  on  out- 
side observer  of  life,  and  see,  quite  un- 
occupied, that  centre  of  all  observation 
which  I  had  enjoyed  myself  so  much 
two  nights  before ;  over  which  the  lead- 
er of  the  orchestra  was  unconsciously 
waving  his  baton. 

I  made  some  inquiries  for  Marie. 
One  day  I  went  down  the  quiet,  se- 
cluded street,  where  they  tola  me  she 
lived.  I  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  house.  It  was  very  tantalizing  to 
feel  that  I  had  no  excuse  for  approach- 
ing her.  Of  all  the  figures  that  had 
assembled  around  mo  that  night,  hers 
had  remained  the  most  distinct  upon 
my  memory.  For,  through  the  whole, 
she  had  retained  an  outward  bearing 
which  had  corresponded  with  what  1 
could  see  of  her  inward  self.  Even 
when  she  threw  h'^rself  most  earnestly 
into  her  part,  she  hod  scarcely  seemed 
to  lose  herself.  She  had  always  re- 
mained a  simple,  self-devoted  girl. 

I  longed  Ui  see  more  of  her.  I  want- 
ed to  see  her  in  that  quiet  home. 
While  I  was  wandering  up  and  down. 
I  abused  the  forms  of  society  which 
would  make  my  beginning  and  acnuiiint- 
ancoi  with  her  so  difficult.  I  saw  Franz, 
brother  Franz,  the  tlute-}»layor,  leave 
the  house.  Scarcely  conscious  of  what 
I  was  doing,  I  went,  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  street,  to  the  door  which  was 
open  to  all  comers;  to  the  house  which 
contained  more  than  one  family.  I 
made  my  way  up  stairs  and  knocked  at 
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a  door  to  wbich  Franz*8  card  was  at- 
tached. 

It  was  opened  hj  Marie.  She  stood 
before  me  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
her  head,  and  a  broom  in  her  hand,  but 
she  looked,  to  me,  as  beautiful  as  she 
had  done  behind  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights. Her  simplicity  was  here  even 
more  fascinating. 

She  held  the  door  partly  open,  while 
I,  to  recover  myself,  asked  for  Franz. 
She  told  me  he  was  gone  out,  but  would 
return  soon*  if  I  would  wait  for  him.  j 
was  never  less  anxious  to  see  any  per- 
son than  then  to  see  Franz,  but  1  could 
not  resist  entering  the  room,  and  this, 
in  spite  of  the  apologetic  air  of  Marie. 
The  room  looked  as  neat  as  I  had  ima- 
gined it,  seeing  it  ^m  the  mirror  of 
f  Marie's  mind.  I  should  say  it  scarcely 
needed  that  broom  which  still  remained 
expectantly  in  Marie*s  hand.  A  piano, 
spider-legged,  in  the  number  and  thin- 
ness of  these  supports,  stood  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  weighed  down  with 
classic-looking  music.  A  bouquet,  that 
had  been  given  by  the  hand  of  the 
prima  donna  to  Marie,  stood  upon  the 
piano. 

Otherwise  it  was  a  common  enough 
looking  room.  Some  remark  being  ne- 
cessary, I  inquired  of  Franz's  health, 
and  hoped  he  was  not  weanng  himself 
out  with  hard  work;  I  had  seen  him 
regularly  at  the  opera.  Marie  encour- 
aged me  with  regard  to  her  brother's 
health,  and  still,  uie  opera  even  did  not 
serve  to  open  a  conversation  with  Marie. 

Then,  indeed,  did  I  wish  that  I  was 
the  hero  of  a  novel.  I  might  have  told 
her  I  was  writing  an  opera,  and  have 
asked  her  to  study  for  its  heroine.  I 
might  have  retired,  and  sent  her,  di- 
rectly and  mysteriously,  a  grand  piano 
of  the  very  grandest  scale.  Or,  I  might 
have  asked  her  to  sit  down  to  that  old- 


fashioned  instrument,  and  have  asked 
her  to  let  me  hear  her  sing,  for  my 
nieces  were  in  need  of  a  new  teacher. 
I  might  have  engaged  Franz,  with 
promise  of  a  high  samry,  to  write  me 
the  music  of  songs,  or  a  new  sonata. 
But  I  had  neither  the  salary  nor  the 
nieces.  I  had  not  even  an  excuse  for 
standing  there.  It  was  very  foolish  of 
me,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  it 
was  exceedingly  impertinent  of  me  to 
be  there. 

Instead  of  informing  Marie  that  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  her,  that  I 
had  shared  every  emotion  of  her  soul* 
on  the  exciting  opera  night,  I  stated 
that  I  would  call  again  upon  brother 
Franz.  I  regretted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  had  not  my  card,  and  left  the 
room  with  a  courteous  bow  of  dismissal 
from  Marie. 

I  have  walked  that  way  very  often. 
Once  or  twice  I  have  seen  Marie  at  the 
window,  when  she  has  not  seen  me. 
But  I  have  not  attempted  to  visit  her 
again.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  me,  then, 
to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  her,  when 
she  does  not  have  a  simuar  one  sympa- 
thetic with  me  ?  She  has  not  sung  in 
public  of  late,  and  I  do  not  know  ihe 
reason  why  she  has  not 

My  friends  are  fond  of  asking  me 
why  I,  every  night,  sit  in  a  different 
place  at  the  theatre ;  and  why  I  haTe 
such  a  fancy  for  a  seat  in  the  midst  of 
the  trumpets  of  the  orchestra,  and  di- 
rectiy  under  the  leader.  I  am  striving 
to  make  new  acoustic  discoveries. 

But  I  dare  not  state  in  what  theatre 
it  is  that  my  pomt  of  observation  can 
be  found,  nor  ask  of  the  management 
to  make  an  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  orchestra,  lest  some  nieht  I  should 
be  observed,  and  expose  aU  the  secrets 
of  my  breast  to  a  less  confidential  ob- 
server. 
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OF  an  tiie  dainty  booktings  of  the 
jaar,  oertainlj,  **  The  Ang^l  in  the 
Honae**  ia  the  dalntieat    It  ia  dainty 
in  conception,  in  execntion,  in  print, 
and  in  ^per.    It  has  had  a  large  sale 
on  thia  aide  of  the  water,  and  has  boen 
Tefj  mnoh  more  popular  with  us  than 
at  home  in  England.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
hare  bean  acarcely  distinguished  there 
from  the  great  mass  of  poetry  publish- 
ed daring  the  year.    It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  fanny  poem ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
his  a  Tery  grave  scope  and  treatment. 
Bot  it  ia  certainly  the  most  genuine 
paatoral-oomical  effusion  we  have  ever 
read.     We  do  not  mean  this  unkindly. 
There  are  very  sweet  things  in  the  vol- 
ana*  Terr  prettily  said.    But  the  author 
10  8ober(y  treats  a  conceit  as  a  thought, 
lad  so  aeiioasly  elaborates  the  purest 
proae,  apparently  sapposing  that  the 
riiTme  loakea  it  poetry,  and  with  such 
memn  pomp  conducts  the  reader  to 
each  part  or  canto  uf  the  poom  through 
iittla  paaaagea  of  verse,  sonorously  ia- 
Uad  **  The  Accompaniments,**  ''  The 
Sentencea,*'  that  the  mipression,  at  last, 
U  entirely  ludicrous,  when  the  same 
thing  b  so  carefully  observed  in  the 
iffected  quaintness  of  the  typography 
m  the  English  edition.     The  typogru- 
phj,  indeed,  seems  to  bo  an  essential 
ptrt  of  the  poem. 

**  The  Angel  in  the  House**  has  been 
extravagantly  praised,  and  extensively 
read,  ft  demands  some  attention,  for 
these  reasons,  from  a  magazine  which 
conmenta  upon  current  literature. 
The  story  is  perfectly  simple.  Vaughan, 
a  jonng  English  country  clergyman, 
of  the  present  day,  has  won  laurels  at 
oollece,  and  is  anxious  to  do  some  litc- 
rwy  uibor  worthy  his  powers.  He  re- 
wlfes  to  write  a  poem  upon  wedded 
bre,  with  his  wife  for  the  central  figure, 
iDd  present  it,  book  by  book,  to  his 
vife,  as  it  is  written,  upon  the  anniver- 
•ry  of  their  wedding-day.  The  pros- 
nit  poem,  of  some  two  hundred  pages, 
U,  therefore,  only  the  commencement 
of  the  great  work,  and  is  entitled  *'  The 


Betrothal.'*  The  publishers  promise  uai 
in  due  season,  *'The  Espousal,'*  and 
the  other  ^at  events  of  connubial  love 
will  doubtless  follow,  with  proper  **  Sen- 
tences" and  "Accompaniments,"  even, 
perhaps,  unto  the  baptism  of  the  great 
grand-children,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  coral  rattle  of  the  ultimate  genera* 
tions  of  the  house  of  Vaughan. 

Having  settled  the  plan  of  his  great 
work,  Vaughan  begins  and  tells  the  story 
of  his  wooing,  with  many  hitches  and 
pauses,  by  way  of  "  accompaniments.'* 
Thus  we  have,  first,  the  **  Prologue,** 
in  which  the  plan  is  unfolded ;  then  the 
first  division  of  the  first  part  of  the 
whole  great  work,  **  The  Cathedral 
Close  ;*'  then  comes  '*  The  Acconipa- 
niments.*'  No.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  then  "  The 
Sentences,"  in  three  stanzas ;  then  we 
emerge  upon  the  story,  headed,  "  The 
Betrothal,  Idyl  I.,  The  Cathedral  Close," 
and  the  tale  commences.  The  Dean  of 
Sarum  (the  poet's  name  for  Salisbury) 
has  three  daughters,  Mary,  Mildred» 
and  Honoria,  whom  Vaughan  has  for- 
merly known,  and  now  return^  to  see  ai 
old  companions.  He  finds  them  charm- 
ing English  girls;  falls  in  love  with 
Honoria,  and  is  engaged  to  her  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

The  interest  of  the  poem  lies  in  the 
fidelity  of  its  pictures,  and  the  simple  nar- 
ration of  the  little  daily  events  of  English 
country  life.  The  secret  of  its  success  is, 
undoubtedly,  its  simplicity;  the  com- 
monplace incidents  of  familiar  experi- 
ence quietly  treated.  It  is  a  perfectly 
well-bred  book,  saving  its  affectations. 
It  behaves  as  a  well  regulated  English 
poom  ought  to  behave,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  scenes.  The  public  has  been 
so  weary  of  what  it  considers  poets  in 
the  fine  frenzy,  that  it  hails  with  relief 
this  guest,  who  enters  like  a  smugly- 
shaved,  placid  dean  or  curate,  in  re- 
spectable black  coat  and  white  cravat, 
and  with  no  kind  of  extravagance  of 
mind  or  conduct.  The  poor  public 
mind  pleads  that  the  evanescent  and 
corruscating     Tennyson,     the     vague 
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Browning,  with  his  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling,  Philip  James  Bailey,  and 
Dobell,  and  a  host  more  of  mere  mys- 
tics, ajid  Kingsley^  with  his  very  disa- 
greeable trumpet  odl,  have  so  bewilder- 
ed it,  that  this  purling  poetry,  these  mild 
pictures  of  a  port-drinking  dean,  of 
middle  age,  and  the  wooing  of  a  calm 
country  curate,  are  entirely  refreshing. 

And  we,  too,  should  belie  our  owq 
feelings,  if  we  denied  to  this  little 
poem  a  great  deal  of  tenderness 
and  probability.  The  picture  of  an 
amiable  EngUsh  country  life,  of  a 
well-read  young  clergyman  and  three 
lovely  daughters,  of  a  well-to-do  dean, 
living  in  a  charming  home,  overgrown 
with  vines  and  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
and  with  green  lanes  winding  about,  and 
with  all  the  accessories  of  the  character- 
istio  English  landscape — this  is  surely  a 
pleasant  picture.  And  the  feelings  of 
a  sensitive  gentleman  in  love  with  a 
refined  youne  lady,  courteously  court- 
ing her,  and  calmly  arranging  little 
ceremonial  details  with  her  worthy  pa- 
rent, the  dean,  over  the  after  dinner 
glass  of  wine — this  is  all  thoroughly 
English,  and  very  well  done.  But,  we 
cannot  help  it,  it  is  all  thoroughly  droll, 
and  we  cannot  speak  seriously  of  the 
poem  for  Ave  minutes. 

The  poet,  who  is  understood  to  be 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  the  author  of 
other  volumes  of  verse,  has  a  cardinal 
defect  in  his  philosophy  of  poetry,  and 
that  vitiates  the  whole  work.  It  is  very 
true  that  art  deals  with  actual  nature, 
bat  very  untrue  that  every  detail  of  ac- 
tual nature  is  poetic.  The  "common 
thin^  that  round  us  lie,"  are  only 
noetic  when  they  are  seen  by  a  poet. 
Vaughan  is  not  a  poet.  He  feels  the 
beauty  of  the  tranquil  life  in  which  his 
lot  is  cast ;  but  to  perceive  that  a  mom- 
.  ing  call  on  a  summer  morning  is  poetic, 
and  so  to  describe  it  that  it  shall  become 
poetrjr,  are  two  very  different  things. 

This  is  the  Pre-Raphaelite  mistake 
developed  in  poetry.  You  do  not  ne- 
cessarily make  a  tree  a  work  of  art,  be- 
cause you  carefully  imitate  it  to  the 
least  reticulation  of  the  leaf ;  and  you 
have  not  written  a  poem  merely  be- 
cause ^ou  have  set  the  breakfast,  and 
the  dnve,  and  the  going  to  church, 
into  rhyme  and  measure.  Nor  is  this 
done  with  melody  in  '•  The  Angel  in 
the  House."  It  is  hard,  unfluent,  and 
unmusical.  It  is  a  deliberate  perpe- 
tntioii  of  verse,  yet,  always  with  the 


local  English  truth,  and  gentle  pu- 
rity of  sentiment.  Our  first  quotation 
shall  be  the  very  opening  lines  of  the 
poem,  in  which  Vaughan  speaks  as 
modestly  of  his  own  genius  as  poets 
are  wont  to  speak  upon  commenoiof 
their  great  works. 

**  *  Mine  is  no  winj|;ed  hone  to  ffun 

*  The  reffion  ot  the  spheral  diiime: 

*  He  does  out  drag  a  rumbling  wain, 

*  Cheer'd  by  the  silver  bells  of  rhyine : 

*  And  if,  at  Fame's  bewitching  note, 

*  My  homely  Pegasus  pricks  an  ear, 
*The  world's  cart-collar  nags  his  throat, 

*  And  he's  too  wise  to  kick  or  rear.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
lines  that  follow.  They  are  both  awk- 
ward and  obscure.  Vaughan  has  Just 
told  his  wife  that  he  has  found  a  suqjeot 
for  his  poem : 

"Then  she :  *  What  b  it,  Dear  7  The  Life 
'  Of  Arthur,  or  Jerusalem's  Fall  7 ' 

*  Neither :  your  gentle  self,  my  wife, 

'  Yourself,  and  love  that's  all  in  all. 
*And  if  I  faithfuUy  proclaim 
'  Of  these  the  exceeding  wortbineai, 

*  Surely,  the  sweetest  wreath  of  Fame 

*  Shall,  to  your  hope,  my  brows  caress/  " 

This  is  forced  into  rhyme :  and  what 
follows  is  surely  pure  prose,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  it  rhymes. 

**  The  Dean  Ulk'd  liUle,  but  look*d  on, 

Of  three  such  daughters  justly  vain : 
What  letters  they  had  had  from  Bonn  I 

Said  Mildred ;  and  I  told  again 
How  the  Bonn  boys  besiegeil  the  honso. 

In  fury  metaphysical^ 
Because  I'd  proved  their  Doctor  Strauss 

A  myth,  and  not  a  man  at  alL 
By  Honor  I  was  kindly  task'd 

To  expUun  my  never  coming  down, 
"Twixt  terms,  from  Cambridge ;  Mary  ask'd 

Were  Kant  and  €k>ethe  yet  outgrown  7 


Seem'd  then,  seexis  still,  excuse  for  pride.' 


"  Restless  and  sick  of  long  exile 

From  those  sweet  friends,  I  rode  to 
The  church -repairs ;  and,  afVer  awhile. 

Waylaying  the  Dean,  was  ask'd  to  tea. 
They  mtroduoed  the  cousin  Fred 

I'd  hoard  of,  Honor's  favorite ;  grave. 
Dark,  handsome,  blnfl^  but  gently  bred. 

And  with  an  air  of  tne  salt  wave. 
He  stared,  and  gave  his  hand,  and  I 

Stared  too:  then  donn'd  we  smiles,  the 
shrouds 
Of  iro,  best  hid  while  she  was  by, 

A  sweet  moon  'twixt  her  lighted  elonda." 

'*  Whether  this  Cousin  was  the  oaose 

I  know  not,  but  I  seem'd  to  see, 
The  first  time  then,  how  fur  she  was. 
How  much  the  fairest  of  the  three. 
Ea«h  stopp'd  to  let  tho  other  go ; 
But  he,  being  time-bound,  rote  the  flrst 
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ftay'd  he  In  Sarum  lon^ir  T    If  bo 

I  bopwl  to  aee  him  at  the  Harat 
Mqi  hie  had  oaU'd  here,  on  his  way 

To  Portamoath,  where  the  Arrogant 
Hie  ahip,  waa ;  and  should  leave  next  day, 

For  two  jraart'  cmiM  in  the  Lerant 
I  wat^'d  her  face,  tamecting  germa 

Of  lara ;  her  farewell  thow'd  me  plain 
She  loved,  on  the  m^estie  terms 

That  eho  ahoold  not  he  loved  again." 


*  A  Tuice,  the  tweeter  for  ihe  grace 

Ofaaddeoneie,  while  thns  1  dream'd, 
*0ood4Boniiing ! '  mid  or  sang.    Her  face 

The  mirror  of  the  m<Mming  seem'd. 
Her  sisters  in  the  garden  wuk'd. 

And  woqM  I  come  T    Across  the  Hall 
She  took  me:  and  we  laugh'd  and  talk'd 

Abottt  the  Flower-show,  and  the  balL 
Their  pteks  had  won  a  spade  for  prise ; 

But  that  was  gallantly  withdrawn 
For '  Jonea  on  WiHahire  Bnlterflies :' 

How  rade!    And  so  we  paced  the  lawn. 
Close-eat,  and,  with  geraniomplots, 

A  riTal  gk»w  of  green  and  red ; 
Then  coonted  sixty  apricots 

Oa  ooa  small  tree.    The  sweet  hoar  sped ; 
And  I  rode  slow  'tward  home,  my  breast 

A  load  of  joy  and  tender  care : 
lad  thia  deCj^t,  which  life  oppress'd. 

To  fixed  aims  grew,  that  ask'd  for  pray'r : 
And  I  reach 'd  home,  where,  whip  in  hand 

And  soU'd  hank-notes  all  reedy,  stood 
The  Farmer  who  farm'd  all  my  land, 

Except  the  liUle  Park  and  Woud. 
And,  with  tha  aecnstom'd  compliment 

Of  talk,  and  beef,  and  frothing  beer, 
I,  my  own  steward,  took  my  rent. 

Tirce  hoadred  poands  for  half  the  year : 
Oar  witnesAes  the  Maid  and  Groom, 

We  sign'd  the  hase  for  seven  years  more, 
Aod  bade  Good- day.    Then  to  rov  room 

I  went,  and  closed  and  lock'd  the  door. 
And  cast  myself  down  on  my  bed. 

And  there,  with  many  a  blissful  tear, 
I  Tow'd  to  love  and  pray'd  to  wod 

The  Maiden  who  had  grown  so  dear ;" 


'^IhaLa^eaixMe.    I  held  the  door, 

Aod  ngh'd,  aa  her  departing  grace 
Amred  roe  that  she  always  wore 

A  heart  aa  happy  as  her  face : 
Asd.  jealons  of  the  winds  that  blow, 

I  dreaded,  o'er  the  tasteless  wine, 
What  fortane  momently  might  do 

To  hurt  the  hope  that  she'd  be  min& 
Towards  my  mark  the  Dean's  talk  set ; 

He  praised  my  '  Notes  on  Abury.' 
t«sd  when  the  Association  met 

At  Samm ;  he  was  glad  to  see 
I  bad  not  stopp'd,  as  some  men  had, 

At  Wrangler  and  Prize  Poet ;  lost. 
He  hoped  the  business  was  not  bad 

I  came  about :  then  the  wine  pass'd. 
A  fun  glaas  prefaced  my  reply : 

I  loved  his  daughter.  Honor :  he  know 
Mr  estate  and  prospects:  might  I  try 

To  win  her  T    In  his  eyes  tears  grew. 
Rs  thooght  'twas  that    I  might :  he  gave 

His  true  consent,  if  I  could  get 
Her  loveu    A  dear,  good  Qirl !  she'd  have 


He  and  my  £sther  in  old  time  still 

Wish'd  I  should  one  day  many  her ; 
But  Qod  so  seldom  lets  us  take 

The  road  we  think  our  best,  when  it  lief 
In  steps  that  either  mar  or  make 

Or  alter  others'  destinies, 
That,  thonl^h  his  blessing  and  his  prayer 

Had  help'd,  should  help,  my  suit,  yet  ho 
Left  all  to  me,  his  possive  share 

Consent  and  opportunity. 
Hy  chance,  he  hoped,  was  good :  I'd  won 

Some  name  already ;  friends  and  plaoe 
Appear'd  within  my  reach  ;  but  none 

Her  mind  and  manners  would  not  grace. 
Girls  love  to  sea  the  men  in  whom 

They  invest  their  vanities  admired : 
Besides,  where  goodness  is,  there  room 

For  good  to  work  will  be  desired." 

Is  there  anything  in  Hood  more  comic- 
al than  all  this  ?  Ik  is  rhyme ;  but  it 
i3  not  fluent  rhyme.  Is  it  poetry  ?  It 
certainly  is  not  spasmodic  nor  obscure  ; 
but  is  it  any  more  poetry  than  such  as 
this? 
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*  I'm  sleepy  now,'  ho  yawned,  and  said, 
And  vawning  ever  more  and  more, 

He  said,  *  tis  time  to  go  to  bed. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  look  the  door. ' 
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Only  three  thouMuid  pounds  as  yet : 
lore  DT-aod-by.    Yes,  his  goodwill 
ShoaJd  go  with  me ;  he  would  not  stir : 


But  the  after  dinner  interview  with  the 
dean  is  the  best.  It  is  undoubtedly  from 
nature.  It  is  redolent  of  the  dining- 
room.  It  is  the  **  old  particular*'  and 
the  crusted  port  view  of  the  passion  of 
love.  The  tender  young  Vaughan,  by 
the  most  crafty  and  subtle  stroke  of  in- 
troducing his  farmer  with  soiled  bank- 
notes, to  pay  his  half  yearly  rent  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  had  already  let 
us  into  the  secret  that  he  had  an  income 
of  six  hundred  a  year,  unincumbered,  we 
may  be  sure,  for  this  voracious  bard 
would  surely  have  given  us  a  strophe  or 
two,  to  recount  the  details  of  mortgages, 
and  other  liabilities,  had  any  such  been 
in  the  case.  He  is  a  sly  fox,  young 
Vauffhan.  with  his  three  college  honors, 
and  his  *'  Notes  on  Abury."  Is  he  not 
a  man  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  can  poets, 
even,  cut  tlie  butcher  with  impunity  ! 
He  Calls  in  love  with  Honoria,  counts  up 
his  bills  receivable,  makes  a  note  of 
them  in  our  hearing,  and  then  goes  to 
dine  at  the  Close.  He  knows  what  the 
dean's  ouestion  wiilJbe.  He  is  fully 
prepared  to  answer — **  Young  man  I 
what  are  your  prospects?**  **  Here, 
reverend  and  dear  sur,  this  lease  for 
seven  years,  in  semi-annual  payments 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  witness  my 
maid  and  groom.**  No  poetry  was  ever 
closer  to  fact  than  this.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  fact,  or  treatment,  that  makes 
poetry?     The  author  of  ** Notes  on 
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Aburj*'  might  have  shortened  the  whole 
matter  thus : 

"  Six  hundred  poands  a  jrear  I  bod  :" 

I  told  the  dean :  he  sipped,  nor  sighed, 
Bat  said,.'*  Dear  sir.  I'm  very  glad, 
The  dear,  good  girl  shall  be  your  bride." 

We  are  strictly  following  Vaughan*s 
advice,  given  in  the  fourth  part  of  the 
**  Accompaniments"  to  the  nrst  part  of 
the  first  division  of  the  poem.  It  is 
headed,  aptly,  **  The  Poet*s  Humili- 
ty :" 

"  Nor  verse,  nor  art,  nor  plot,  nor  plan, 

Nor  aught  of  mine  here's  worth  a  toy : 
Quit  praise  and  blame,  and,  if  prou  can. 

Do,  Grille,  for  tbtf  nonce,  enjoy. 
Moving  but  as  the  feelings  muvo, 

I  run,  or  loiter  with  delight, 
Or  stop  to  mark  where  gentle  Love 

Persuades  the  soul  from  height  to  height 
Yet,  know^  that,  though  my  words  are  gny 

As  David's  dance,  which  Michal  scoru'd, 
If  rightly  you  peruse  the  Lay, 

You  shall  be  sweetly  help'd  and  warn'd.' 

We  are  enjoying,  and  we  arc  certainly 
warned ;  but  the  humility  we  do  nut  dis- 
cern, either  in  these  lines,  or  in  all  the 
others.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Vaughan  thought  ho  had  made 
a  very  pretty  poem — and  so  he  had; 
*'The  Angel  in  the  House**  is  a  very 
pretty  poem,  indeed ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  cultivated 
country  curates  could  make  a  similar 
present  to  their  wives,  on  each  happy 
nuptial  anniversary.  The  only  mistake 
is  m  presenting  it  to  the  public.  The 
description  of  private  incidents,  as  such, 
is  of  no  public  interest.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  illuminated  by  universal  feel- 
ings and  thoughts,  that  their  history 
becomes  literature.  Has  Mr.  Vaughan, 
in  all  his  reading,  never  read  Dunte*s 
"  Vita  Nuova,*'  or  "  Petrarch,"  or  Mrs. 
Browning's  *'  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese," or  **  In  Memoriam"  ?  That 
is  the  way  in  which  the  master-passion 
of  an  individual  becomes  literature,  and 
a  precious  treasure  to  the  world.  His 
grocery  bill  and  his  wife's  income  are 
unimportant  and  impertinent ;  nor  does 
the  incessant  mention  of  trivial  details 
make  the  story  more  real. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unjust  to  the 
reader,  who  has  not  seen  the  poem,  to 
leave  him  to  suppose  that  there  are  no 
better  things  in  it  than  we  have  quoted. 
It  is  all  afiected  ;  but  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  a  kind  of  pretty  innocence  and  gentle 
emotion.  Here  is,  perhaps,  the  truest 
poetry  in  the  book. 


1. 

**  When  ripen'd  time  and  chasten'd  will 

Have  strctch'd  and  tuned  for  love's  ao- 
cords 
The  five-stringed  lyre  of  life,  until 

It  vibratos  with  the  wind  of  words ; 
And  *  Woman,'  »Lady,'  *  8he.'  and  » Her* 

Are  names  for  perfect  Good  and  Fair, 
And  unknown  maidens,  talk'd  of,  stir 

His  thoughts  with  reverential  care; 
He  meets,  by  heavenly  chance  express. 

His  destined  wife :  some  hidden  hand 
Unveils  to  him  that  loveliness 

Which  other:}  cannot  understand. 
No  son;;'S  of  love,  no  summer  dreams 

Did  e'er  his  longinjj^  fancy  6re 
With  vision  like  to  this:  she  seems 

In  all  tilings  better  than  desire. 
Hifl  merits  in  her  presence  grow. 

To  match  th«  promise  in  her  eves. 
And  round  her  happy  footsteps  Slow 

The  authentic  airs  of  Paradise. 
For  love  of  her  he  cannot  sleep  ; 

Her  beauty  haunts  him  all  the  night : 
It  melts  his  heart,  it  makes  him  weep 

For  wonder,  worship,  and  delight 

But  this  is  only  a  swaUow  flight  of 
verse.  It  skims  along  the  ground,  and 
never  soars.  Here,  too,  is  one  of  those 
inscrutable  performances, 

"THE    SENTENCES. 

1. 
"  Fractions  indefinitely  small 
Of  interests  infinitely  great. 
Count  in  Loves  learned  wit  for  all, 
And  have  the  dignity  of  fate. 

2. 

*'  Not  tu  unveil  before  the  gaze 
Of  an  imperfect  sympathy. 
In  aught  we  are,  is  the  sweet  praise 
And  the  main  sum  of  modesty. 
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3. 

Love  blabb'd  of  is  a  great  decline ; 

A  careless  word  unsanctions  sense ; 
But  he  who  casts  heaven's  truth  to  swine 

Consummates  all  inoontinenoe." 


This  is  an  unnecessary  mouthing  of 
a  very  simple  fact,  and,  with  a  seeminc^ 
smoothness,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
melody. 

The  opening  of  the  story  is  sweet, 
and  brings  the  modern  English  ooontry 
home  pleasantly  to  mind  : 

1. 

Once  more  I  came  to  Samm  Close, 

With  jov  half  memory  half  desire, 
And  breathed  the  sunny  wind  that  rose 

And  blew  the  shadows  o'er  the  Spire, 
And  toss'd  the  lilac's  Kcentcd  plumes. 

And  sway'd  the  chestnut's  thousand  oonea, 
And  fill'd  my  nostrils  with  perfumes. 

And  shaped  the  clouds  in  waifs  and  zonas, 
And  wafted  down  the  serious  strain 

Of  Surum  bells,  when,  true  to  time, 
I  reach'd  the  Dean's  with  heart  and  brain 

"That  trembled  to  the  trembling  chime. 
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"  TwM  half  my  home  six  jean  a^ : 

The  tU  years  had  not  alter'd  it: 
RM-hrick  and  ashlar,  long  and  low, 

With  dormers  and  with  oriels  lit ; 
Oeraninm,  lychnis*  ruse  array'd 

The  windows,  all  wide  open  thrown ; 
And  some  one  in  the  Stady  play'd 

The  Wedding-March  of  Mendelssohn. 
And  there  it  was  I  last  took  leave : 

Twaa  Christmas :  I  reroember'd  now 
Tbe  cmel  girls,  who  feign'd  to  grieve, 

Took  all  the  Christmas  down ;  and  how 
The  lanrd  into  biases  woke 

The  fire,  lighting  the  large,  low  room, 
A  dim,  rich  lustre  of  old  oak 

And  crimson  velvet's  glowing  gloom." 

These  extracts  fairly  present  the 
claims  of  **  The  Aogel  m  the  House.'* 
It,  certainly,  has  none  of  tbe  faults  of 
obscoritj  and  torgidity  that  are  urged 
against  most  recent  poems ;  but  then, 
it  has  none  of  their  Tirtues,  none  of  their 
tabtle  thought,  rich  imagination,  and 
stately  or  tender  music.  While,  on  the 
one  haDd«  it  never  ^ks  below  prose, 
yet,  OD  the  other,  it  never  rises  into 
poetry.  It  wants  entirely  the  poetic 
aura,  that  indescribable  quality,  which  no 
praise  enhances  and  no  blame  destroys. 
We  call  that  quality  genius,  or  inspira- 
tion ;  but  these  words  explain  nothing. 
The  poetry  of  a  poem  always  remains 
as  indescribable  as  the  tone  of  a  picture. 
It  is  the  singing  quality  in  it.  It  is 
that  which  makes  tno  bald  facts  poetic. 
It  is  that  which  makes  Wordsworth's 
•'  Lucy  Gray"  a  poem,  and  refuses  the 
name  to  Dr.  Darwin's  **  Botanic  Gar- 
den." Since  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
deals  more  with  common  life  than  any 
other  famous  English  poet,  and  wc  quote, 
from  his  last  volume,  a  passage,  which 
shows  how  true  poets  treat  the  familiar 
fiwls  of  to-day.  It  is  from  **  The  Brook, 
•a  Idyl,*'  and  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
idyls  m  literature.  Mark  how  plain  the 
fsct,  and  how  pure  the  poetry  : 

**  My  dearest  brother,  Edmund,  sleepM 
Not  by  the  well  known  stream  and  rustic 

•plre. 
But  oniamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  BronaUeachi :  slceos  in  peace ;  and  he, 
Poor  Philip,  of  all  hiA  lavish  waste  of  words 
Remains  tne  bare  P.  W.  on  his  tomb  : 
I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it :  Katio  walks 
}^J  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  sens, 
Fsr-off.  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars, 
And  breathes  in  converse  seasons.  All  are 

gone." 

William  Allingham  is  a  name  that  we 
kave  been  wont  to  associate  with  that 
of  Coventry  Patmore  and  a  certain  Mr. 
Edmund  Heade,  who  statedly  publishes 


poems  in  England,  which  rarely  surriye 
to  refch  this  coimtry.  There  is  no 
reason  for  this  association  of  names, 
except  the  fact  that  all  of  the  gentlemen 
have  published  various  volumes,  which 
seem  to  be  better  than  **  the  poetry  of 
the  million,"  and  yet  not  good  enough 
to  give  the  authors  rank  as  acknow- 
ledged poets. 

Mr.  Allingham's  present  volume 
consists  partly  of  revised  and  partly 
of  new  pooms.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  preface,  he  alludes  to  a  volume 
**now  withdrawn.*'  and,  at  the  close, 
speaks  of  **  future  pages  that  may  hot- 
ter deserve"  the  perusal  of  his  fnends. 
This  volume  may,  therefore,  not  improp- 
erly be  regarded  as  a  finger  thrust  m 
the  world's  button-hole,  to  hold  its  atten- 
tion, until  that  attention  shall  be  com- 
manded by  a  greater  interest.  Mr. 
Allingham  is  an  Irishman,  and  we  learn 
from  his  preface  that  five  of  the  songH 
have  had  an  Irish  circulation,  **  as  ha'- 
penny ballads,"  and  they  are  so  good 
that  we  are  sure  the  world  will  willingly 
wait  while  he  sings,  and  easily  believe 
that  he  who  sings  so  well  now,  will  sing 
no  worse,  by-and-by.  There  is  so 
much  genuine  music  in  this  volume,  so 
much  pathos,  such  a  sparkling  fancy, 
flowing  to  such  a  dancing  rhythm,  a 
poetic  Rcnsitivcness  so  true  and  tender, 
that,  although  we  cannot  suppose  Mr. 
Allingham  will  ever  be  a  great  poet,  he 
will,  certainly,  always  bo  a  very  plea- 
sant minstrel,  so  long  as  he  confines 
himself  to  the  themes  that  especially 
suit  his  talent.  His  fancy  is  very  af- 
fluent. His  ear  is  very  true.  He  is 
essentially  a  song  or  ballad  writer,  as  wc 
hope  our  readers  will  be  convinced  by 
what  we  shall  quote  : 

"THE   FAIRIES. 

**  A    NUaSCRT    80HO. 

**  Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  f^o  ahuoting 

For  fear  of  little  men ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Tro<tpiiig  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  rod  cap. 

And  white  owl's  featiher. 

"  Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home, 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  blnck  mountain  lake, 
With  frogs  for  tlieir  watch-dogs. 

All  night  awake. 
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'*HUrhotithe  hilltop 

The  old  kmsTtita:  • 

He  i*  now  so  old  and  (^sy 

He's  ni^h  lout  his  wits. 
With  a  bndge  of  white  mist 

ColumbkiU  he  crosses , 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Bosses ; 
Or  goine  op  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights, 
To  sup  with  the  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  lights. 

''  Thej  stole  litUe  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long ; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  li^tly  back, 

Between  the  night  and  morrow, 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep, 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

I)eep  within  the  lakes. 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leaves. 

Watching  till  she  wakes. 

**  Bythe  cragey  hill-sldc, 

Through  tne  mosses  bare, 
Th^  have  planted  thorn-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 

To  dig  one  up  in  spite, 
He  shall  find  the  thomios  set 

In  his  bed  at  night 
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Upthe  airv  mountain, 

Down  tne  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  togetncr ; 
Green  jacket,  redcap. 

And  white  owl's  fieiather." 


"  LOVELY  MARY  DONNELLY. 

Oh,  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  it's  you  I  love 

the  best! 
If  fifty  girls  were  round  you,  I'd  hardly  see 

the  rest. 
Be  what  it  majr  the  time  of  day,  the  plaoe 

be  where  it  ml. 
Sweet  looks  of  Bf  ary  Donnelly,  they  bloom 

before  me  still. 

Her  eyes  like  mountain  water  that  s  flowing 

on  a  rock. 
How  dear  they  are,  how  dark  thoy  are !  and 

they  give  me  many  a  shock. 
Bed  rowans  warm  in  sunshine,  and  wetted 

with  a  show'r, 
Could  ne'er  express  the  charming  lip  that 

hac  me  in  its  pow*r. 

Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eye- 
brows lifted  up, 

Her  chin  is  very  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth 
like  a  china  cup, 

Her  hair's  the  braj^  of  Ireland,  so  weighty 
and  so  fine ; 

It's  rolling  down  upon  her  neck,  and  ga- 
thered in  a  twine. 

The  dance  o'  last  Whit-Monday  night  ex- 

oeetied  all  before, 
No  pretty  girl  for  miles  about  was  missing 

frum  the  floor ; 


But  Mary  kept  the  belt  of  love,  and  O  bat 

she  waa  cay^  1 
She  dancea  a  jig,  she  sung  a  song,  that  took 

my  heart  away. 

"  When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps 

were  so  complete, 
The  music  nearly  kill'd  itself,  to  listen  to 

her  ieet; 
The  fiddler  moan'd  his  blindness,  he  heard 

her  so  much  praised. 
But  bless'd  himself  he  wasn't  deaf  when  onee 

her  voice  she  raised. 

"  And  evermore  I'm  whistling  or  lilting  iHiat 

you  sun^. 
Your  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your  name 

beside  my  tongue ; 
But  you've  as  many  sweethearts  as  yoa'd 

count  on  both  vour  hands. 
And  for  myself  there's  not  a  flininb  in  littla-' 

finger  stands. 

"Oh,  you're  the   flower  o'  womankind  fai' 

oountnr  or  in  town : 
The  higher  I  exalt  you,  the  lower  I'm  east 

down. 
If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way, 

and  see  your  beautv  bright,         / 
And  you  to  be  his  laay,  I'd  own  it  was  but 

right 

**  O  might  we  live  together  in  lofty  palaee 

Where  joyful  music  ritet,  and  where  scarlefc 

curtains  fall ! 
O  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage  mean 

ana  small ; 
With  sods  of  mss  the  only  roof,  and  md 

the  only  waul 

"  O  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beanty's  my 

distress; 
It's  far  too  beauteous  to  be  mine,  bat  I'U 

never  wish  it  less. 
The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face,  and 

I  am  poor  and  low ; 
But  blessings  be  about  you,  dear,  wherever 

yon  may  go ! 

"The  Girl's  Lamentatioii,*^  "The 
Maidis  of  Elden  Mere,'*  and  others  we 
would  gladly  quote.  Such  fancies  as 
these  are  not  uDoommon  in  the  book : 

**  Wild  Bose !  delicately  flushing 
All  the  l>order  of  the  dale ; 
Art  thou  like  a  pale  cheek  blushing, 
Or  a  red  cheek  taming  pale  ?" 

and  again: 

**  Shadows  which  are  not  of  sadness, 
Touch  her  eyes  and  brow  above, 
Aspale  wild  roses  dream  of  redness, 
Dreams  her  innocent  heart  <Kf  love." 

"  The  Music-Master"  is  an  old  stofy, 
not  very  well  told. 

Hereafter,  we  shall  not  associate  Mr. 
Allingham's  name  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Reade*s,  but  with  the  sparkling  raoiness 
and  variety  of  a  true  Irish  nature,  quick 
in  poetio  sympathy,  and  melodious  in 
its  expression. 
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TlioiDas  Buchanan  Read  ia  one  of 
te  joiuigvr  band  of  American  poets,  to 
whioh  Bavard  Taylor,  George  H.  Bo- 
ker,  and  Richard  H.  Stoddard  belong. 
Mr.  Coreotry  Pataiore,  whose  last  poem 
we  hare  joat  been  considering,  said,  twp 
or  three  years  ago,  in  the  North  British 
Renew,  that  he  considered  Mr.  Read 
the  moat  promising  of  the  transatlantic 
poets.     Since  that  time,  Mr.  Read  haa 
proceeded  to  fulfill  the  promise,  by  two 
works,  ''  The  New  Pastoral'*  and  ''  The 
House  by  the  Sea,*'  recently  published. 
Of  the  **  New  Pastoral,"  we  expressed 
our  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ince.     It  was  a  truthful  desoripUon,  in 
Uank  Terse,  of  life  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
raoia*  quietly  and  simply  written.   That 
is  alL     It  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  called 
a  poem,  eioept  in  form.    It  was  read 
by  all,  whose  duty  or  pleasure  it  is  to 
keep  tbemaelTes  conversant  with  Ame- 
licaa  literature  and   its  progress ;  but 
it  eannot  be  justly  said  to  have  made  any 
■ipiesaion  upon  the  public  mind.     Be- 
ytmd   the  class  of   readers  we    have 
iiff^,  and  a  clique  of  personal  friends 
tmd  admiiers,  md  the  critics  by  pro- 
fessioD,  Mr.  Read's  name  is  probably 
very  little  known.     The  reading  Ame- 
ricn  public  is  not  familiar  with  it 
When  Mr.  Patmore's  article  was  read 
in  this  country,  people  asked,  **  Who 
U  Mr.  Read?"  and,   although   '*  The 
New  Pastoral"  was  published  not  long 
tft^rward,  it  has  not  been  easier  to  an- 
fwer    the    question.       Neither    **The 
Pastoral''  nor  ••The  House  by  the  Sea" 
his  made  their  author  at  all  extensively 
known.     Mr.  Read  is   still  among  the 
kast  eonapicuoos  of  our  younger  au- 
thors.    It  is  only  the  truth  to  say.  that 
aehher  of  his  kmg  poems  has  yet  re- 
4mied  any  earlier  promise,  by  a  real 
addition  to  literature. 

It  is  a  Jong  step  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Pastoral  to  a  supernatural  tale  of  fiends 
sad  gbosto,  and  a  ••  pale  Roland."  But 
we  do  not  think  it  a  step  in  advance. 
The  f««Mty  of  the  Pastoral  is  better 
than  the  lurid  fireworks  of  the  House 
by  the  Sea.  This  is  the  plot  of  the 
poem  :  Roland,  a  hero  of  the  Manfred 
type,  haa  an  eariy  k)Te,  which  "  ended 
in  woe  ;**  and  he  retiree  to  a  house  built 
■pon  a  eHff  orer  the  sea,  where  he  forms 
the  aoqoaintance  of  a  fisherman's  daugh- 
trr,  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
hm  known  him  since  a  •'moon  of 
dawna,"  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  very 
Mstekanly  poetio  way  of  saying  ••a 


month."  One  day,  as  Roland  looks 
fiom  bis  window,  and  sees  the  fisher- 
girl  kneeling  in  all  her  charms  at  her 
evening  devotions,  a  fiend  whispera  to 
him — 


"The  hawk  looM  down  on  the  ringdove*! 

n««t: 
He  love«  hor  meek  voioe  and  her  smooth, 

meek  breaat; 
And  the   beautiful  bird  shall  still  he  as 

meek, 
Wheu  her  red  heart  quivers  in  the  falcon's 

beuk." 

Startled  to  find  that  he  has  such  weak- 
ness left,  Roland  calls  aloud  upon  his 
early,  dead  Ida,  to  befriend  him.     She 
comes  as  a  spirit,  and  is  taunted  by  the 
fiend,   who  vanishes;    and  she   warns 
Roland  that  a  dark  hour  is  nigh.     He 
swears  tiiat  nothing  shall  sever  his  heart 
from  her ;  and  she  then  reveals  to  him 
that  she  poisoned  herself  from  fear  that 
he  did  not  love  her  enough,  and  now 
roams  forlorn  in  a  Pureatory  of  suicides, 
but  that  she  is  allowed  to  hope  to  regain 
her  lost  happiness,  by  stepping  into  the 
body  of  some  similar  suicide,  while  it  is 
yet  warm  with  recent  life.     She  van- 
ishes, in  turn,  and  Roland  sees  a  wreck 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  his  cliff. 
Ho  hurries  out,  and  finds  a  lovely  lady 
drowned,  and  bears  her  into  his  house, 
assisted  by  the  fisher-girL     The  lady 
revives,  and  he  feels  a  kind  of  awe,  as 
if  Ida  had  returned  to  life.     She  assures 
him  that  she  is  Ida,  and  that  she  had 
only  feigned  to  kill  herself,  and  had 
boon  searching  for  him  everywhere,  un- 
til she  was  thus  thrown  by  a  good  fate 
into  his  very  arms.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  worthy  Capuchin,  she  says,  upon 
the  vessel;   and  just  before   she   was 
wrecked,  saw  that  her  Roland  was  beine 
tempted  by  a  fiend,  who  had  assumed 
her  own  shape.     This  is  the  dark  day. 
The  rescued  lady  is  really  the  fiend, 
the  Capuchin  is  a  fellow-devil,  and  they 
try  in  every  way  to  make  sure  of  Ro- 
land.     The   fisher-girl   goes   mad  for 
love  of  him ;  and  as  they  are  all  saiUng 
away  upon  the  enchanted  vessel,  the 
girl  leaps  into   the   sea,   and    Roland 
plunges  in   to   save   her.     There  is  a 
wild  hurricane  of  demoniac  influences 
against  him,  but  he  draws  her  safe  to 
land.     They   love,  and   gradually  the 
lost  Ida  reappears  in  the  fisher-girl : 

"  Until,  when  the  first  few  years    ad  flown. 
He  forgot  that  his  oarlv  love  had  died ; 
And  walking  at  his  lady's  side, 
He  caUed  hor  *  Ida/  and  she  replied  ^ 
To  Uie  name  as  it  had  been  her  own. 
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The  emotion  of  the  reader  at  the  end 
of  the  poem  is  sorrow  for  the  fi;$her- 
girl,  who  loved  as  sincerly  as  Ida,  and 
who  undergoes  the  fearful  sacrifice  of 
identity  in  favor  of  the  earlier  mistress. 
This  seems  to  us  unnecessary,  and  fatal 
to  the  intention  of  satisfaction  with  the 
denouement  of  the  story.  We  quote  the 
only  lines  that  seem  to  us  to  have  much 
merit  of  poetic  conception  and  treat- 
ment: 

*'  A  moment  Btirveying  tho  sacred  place, 
Her  blue  eyes  turned,  then,  with  modest 

grace, 
Gazing  up  into  Roland's  face, 
Her  sweet  tongue  said,  in  its  first  release, 
With  words  which  seemed  breathed  from 

the  lips  of  peace, 
'The  spell  is  past !  oh !  hour  divine ! 
Thou,  thou  art  mine !  and  I  am  thine !' 

"  And  the  listening  shadows  cool  and  gray, 
In  the  gallery,  like  a  responding  choir, 
Where  the  organ  glowed  like  an  altar-fire, 
Seemed  to  the  echoing  vault  to  say, 
Softly  as  at  a  nuptial  shrine — 
*Thou  art  mine !  and  I  am  thine!' 

**And  still  through  tho  breathless  moments 
after. 
Like  doves  beneath  the  sheltering  rafter. 
Along  the  roof  in  faint  decline. 
The  echoes  whispered  with  voices  fine — 
*  Mine  and  thine !  mine  and  thine !' 

*•  And  now,  like  a  golden  trumpet  blown 
To  make  a  glorious  victory  known. 
The  organ  with  its  roll  divine, 
Poured  aloud  from  its  thrilling  tongue 
Words  the  sweetest  ever  sung — 
'  Mine  and  thine !  mine  and  thine  !* 

"  And  up  in  tho  tower  the  iron-bell 
Suddenly  felt  the  joyous  s{>eil. 
And  fiuug  its  accents  clear  and  gay 
As  if  it  were  rung  on  a  wedding  day ; 
And  like  a  singer  swaying  his  head. 
To  mark  tho  time 
Of  some  happy  rhyme. 
Breathing  hisheart  in  every  line. 
Thus  swayed  the  boll,  and  swaying,  said — 
*Mine  and  thine!  mine  and  thine!'  " 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Read's  re- 
putation will  be  increased  by  this  pro- 
duction. He  belongs  to  a  very  large 
class  of  men  who  unite  to  great  purity 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  a  ready  ear 
and  hand,  hut  who  have  no  other  dow- 
rv  as  poets,  than  poetical  sensibility. 
There  is  nothing  in  *•  The  House  by  the 
Sea"  which  any  cultivated  person  of 
poetic  feeling  might  not  write ;  and  that 
kind  of  writing  may  be  very  pleasing, 
but  it  is  not  poetry.  Fine  imagination, 
strength  or  subtlety  of  thought,  passion- 
ate feeling,  or  intensity,  airy  fancy, 
power  of  verbal-coloring,  peculiar  mel- 
ody, or  individuality  of  any  kind,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bead's  verse. 


He  has  written  some  fugitive  lines  of 
tenderness  and  beauty ;  but  that  is  not 
a  rare  accomplishment.  He  has  yet  to 
vindicate  his  claim  as  poet. 

Whittier  has  not  that  task  before  him. 
He  has  achieved  it.  His  place  is  as  de- 
termined and  distinctive  as  that  of  any 
of  our  acknowledged  poets.  Our  liter- 
ature well  knows  his  clarion  call — a  call 
that  sweetens  and  saddens,  too,  into 
most  pensive  music.  His  last  little  vol- 
ume, recently  published,  contain?  his 
most  perfect  poem,  ••Maud  Muller." 
We  are  disposed,  indeed,  to  regard  the 
whole  book  as  the  most  uniformly  ex- 
cellent he  has  yet  published. 

In  none  of  our  poetry  is  there  greater 
naturalness  than  m  Whittier*s.  Every 
tone  is  equally  fresh  and  earnest, 
whether  it  be  fiery  indignation  and  scorn 
at  wrong,  or  the  whisper  of  contempla- 
tive sadness  over  early  memories  and 
lovely  scenes.  His  wrath  never  seems 
hackneyed  and  conventional,  and  his 
pathos  is  always  as  persuasive  as  a 
child's  sorrow.  Thus,  ••Rendition," 
in  the  present  volume,  is  not  less  stirring 
and  strong  than  his  earliest  an^- slavery 
poems.  No  finer  or  more  eloquent 
word  was  spoken,  during  all  the  exdte- 
ment  which  convulsed  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton upon  the  surrender  of  Anthony 
Bums,  than  the  last  stanza  of  "  Rendi- 
tion," in  which  tho  poet  adjures  his  na- 
tive state. 

'*  *  Mother  of  Freedom,  wise  and  brave, 
Rise  awful  in  thy  strength,'  I  aaid ; 
Ah,  me  !  I  spake  but  to  the  dead ; 
I  stood  upon  her  grave !" 

That  rings  like  Milton ;  but  it  is  a 
tenderer  ire. 

Whittier,  from  an  early  period  of  his 
career,  so  intimately  allied  his  name  to 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  that  his  gen- 
eral public  recognition  is  much  less  ex- 
tensive than  it  would  otherwise  hare 
been.  He  has  been  considered  a  fanatic 
and  an  abolition  rhymer,  until  even  many 
sensible  people  have  forgotten  that  he  ib 
a  poet.  Many  of  his  abolition  poems 
are  superb  specimens  of  poetic  indigna- 
tion. Probably  in  all  hterary  history 
there  was  never  so  much  good  poetiy 
written  by  a  single  man  in  a  single 
cause.  Many  poets  have  struck  the  lyre 
for  freedom  in  the  abstract,  but  Whittier 
strikes  his  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Tm 
wisest  critic  would  predicate  a  failure 
in  such  a  career.    The  result  has  been 
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a  triorapb.  Instead  of  losing  himsAlf  as 
a  partisan  poet,  he  has  with  such  instinc- 
tive sternness  and  singleness  dang  to 
the  essential  and  universal  humanity 
of  bis  theme,  that,  while  he  has  been 
true  to  his  own  inspiration,  he  does  not 
oQtrage  eren  Hterary  sympathy. 

Thus,  •^The  Panorama,"  which 
^res  the  title  to  the  volume  in  hand, 
ts  a  poem  written  to  be  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  annual  course  of  anti- 
usvery  lectures  in  Boston.  But, 
sithofigfa  so  strictly  occasional,  it  is  a 
true  poem.  We  believe  it  had  little 
toooess  when  read,  and  can  easily  be- 
fieve  it.  It  is  not  a  poem  to  be  heard 
m  a  crowd.  The  eye  must  linger  upon 
the  lines  fully  to  perceive  their  excel- 
lence. It  is  a  **  Panorama'*  of  the  pos- 
Bble  West; — ^if  given  to  Freedom,  then 
to  peace  and  prosperity ;  if  to  Slavery, 
then  to  anarchy.  It  sparkles  with  sar- 
casm and  bums  with  earnest  appeals. 
Bat  throngfa  all  its  fire  the  softness  of 
a  gentle  humanity  is  easily  perceived. 
Whitder's  is  a  humane,  not  a  cynic- 
sU  protest.  It  is  impossible  to  road 
BMny  of  his  pages  without  feeling  how 
near  the  tears  are  to  the  eyes  that  flash, 
sad  how  much  more  willingly  that  sing- 
ing Boiith  would  bless  than  ban.  But 
he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does. 
His  genius  is  more  controlled  by  con- 
science than  that  of  any  poet  of  equal 
gifts.  Could  he  have  consented  to  lis- 
ten less  to  that  monitor,  he  might  have 
had  a  wider  reputation — ^he  could  not 
hare  had  so  noble  an  influence. 

Of  later  years,  although  still  in  middle 
nfe,  Whittier's  poetry,  without  losing 
ftov  of  its  verse,  has  a  more  uniform  re- 
pone  and  tenderness.  Certainly  the  most 
resolute  sneerer  at  the  rhyming  fanatic, 
IS  they  may  choose  to  ccdl  him,  cannot 
bat  feel  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  lines 
apon  Bums.  Halleck,  at  an  earlier  date, 
bid  already  paid  his  tribute,  which  has 
become  a  part  of  our  literature.  This 
Uter  homage  is  not  less  worthy  and 
fjmpathetic. 

"BURNS, 
^'ojr  nscxtviso  a  sprig  op  hbathsr  in* 

BLOSSOM. 

*  5o  more  these  simple  flowers  belong 
To  Scottish  m&ia  and  lovor ; 
Soon  in  the  common  soil  of  song, 
Tliey  bloom  the  wide  world  over. 

**  la  mules  and  tears,  in  snn  and  showers, 
The  minstrel  and  the  heather, 
Tlie  deathlesfl  singer  and  the  flowers 
He  sang  of  live  together. 


"  Wild  heather-bells  and  Robert  Boms  I 
The  moorland  flower  and  peasant  I 
How,  at  their  mention,  memory  turns 
Her  pages  old  and  pleasant ! 
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The  gray  sky  wears  a^ain  its  gold 

And  purple  of  adorning, 
And  manhood's  noonday  shadows  hold 

The  dews  of  boyhood's  morning. 


"  The  dews  that  washed  the  dust  and  soil 
From  ofif  the  winn  of  pleasure. 
The  sky  that  flecked  the  fO'ound  of  toil 
With  golden  threads  of  leisure. 

*'  I  onll  to  mind  the  summer  day, 
The  early  harvest  mowing. 
The  sky  with  sun  and  clouds  at  play, 
And  flowers  with  breoses  blowing. 

*"  I  hear  the  blackbird  in  the  com. 
The  locust  in  the  haying ; 
And,  liko  the  fubled  hunter's  horn, 
Old  tunes  my  heart  is  playing. 

"  How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay. 
I  sought  the  maple's  shadow, 
And  sang  with  Burns  the  hours  away, 
Forgetful  of  the  meadow ! 

"  Bees  hummed,  birds  twittered,  over  head 
I  heard  the  s<}uirrels  leaping, 
The  good  dog  listened  while  f  read. 
And  wagged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

"  I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  »  I'ke  Tva  Dogt  story. 
And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poet's  allegory. 

*^ Sweet  day,  sweet  songs !— The  golden  hours 
Grew  brighter  for  mat  singing. 
From  brook,  and  bird,  and  meadow  flowers 
A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 

"  New  light  on  home-seen  nature  beamed, 
New  /rlory  over  woman : 
And  daily  life  and  duty  seemed 
No  longer  poor  and  common. 

"  I  woke  to  find  the  simple  truth 
Of  fact  and  feeling  better 
Than  nil  the  dreams  that  held  ray  youth 
A  still  repining  debtor. 

*'  That  nature  gives  her  handmaid,  art, 
The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing ; 
The  tender  idols  of  the  henrt 
In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 

♦'Why  dream  of  lands  of  ifold  and  pearl, 
Of  loving  knight  and  lady, 
When  farmer  boy  and  barefoot  girl 
Were  wandering  there  already  ? 

'*  I  saw  through  all  familiar  things 
The  romance  underlying ; 
The  Joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 
Of  fancy  skyward  flying. 

''  I  saw  the  same  blithe  day  return. 
The  same  sweet  fall  of  even, 
That  rose  on  wooded  Crnigie-bum, 
And  sank  on  cr}'stal  Devon. 

"  I  matched  with  Scotland's  heathery  hills 
The  sweet-brier  and  the  clover: 
With  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  rills. 
Their  wood-hymns  chantiag  over. 
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"  O'er  rank  and  pomp,  aa  he  had  seen, 
I  saw  the  man  nprising ; 
No  lonj;^  common  or  unclean, 
The  child  of  Qod's  baptizing ! 

"  With  clearer<eye8  I  saw  the  worth 
Of  life  among  the  lowly ; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 
Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 


*'  The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

**  He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  miud, 


'*  And,  if  at  times  an  evil  strain. 
To  lawless  love  appealing. 
Broke  in  npon  the  sweet  r^irain 
Of  pure  and  healthful  feeling, 

"  It  died  npon  the  eye  and  ear, 
No  inward  answer  gaining ; 
No  heart  had  I  to  see  or  hear 
The  discord  and  the  staining. 

"  Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 
His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings ; 
Sweet  soul  of  song !  - 1  own  mv  debt 
UncanceUed  by  his  failings  f 

"  Lament  who  will  the  ribald  line 
Which  tells  his  lapse  from  duty. 
How  kissed  the  maadening  lips  of  wine 
Or  wanton  ones  of  beauty. 

"  But  think,  while  £alls  that  shade  between 
The  erring  one  and  heaven. 
That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 
Like  her,  may  be  forgiven. 

"  Not  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 
Eternal  echoes  render — 
The  mournful  Tuscan's  haunted  ihymo, 
And Miltons  starry  splendor ! 

**  But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 
To  nature's  bosom  nearer  7 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 
To  love  a  tribute  dearer  7 

"  Throug^h  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 
The  numan  feeling  eushes ! 
The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 
Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes ! 

"  Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  time, 
So  *  Bonnie  Doon'  but  tarry ; 
Blot  out  the  epic's  stately  rhyme, 
But  spare  his  Highland  Mary !" 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  enriching 
our  pages  with  the  poem  which  is  sur- 
ficient  evidence  of  the  qaality  and  re- 
ality of  Whittier*8  poetic  genlas. 
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MAUD   MULLER. 


"  Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

"  Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  rimple  beauty  and  rastie  health. 

*'  Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

**But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  fSur-off  town. 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

'*  The  sweet  song  died^  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longmg  filled  her  breast — 

**  A  wiak,  that  she  hardlv  dared  to  own, 
For  BOOielhiDg  better  than  ibe  had  known. 
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And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that 

flowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

^  She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  babbled 

And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin-cup. 

"  And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare  and  her  tatterea  gown. 

*** Thanks!'   said   the   Judge,    *a   sweeter 
draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed.' 

'^He  spoke  of  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and 
trees, 
Of  the  singing-birds  and  the  humming-bees  j 

**  Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered 
whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  fbul 
weather. 

"  And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  ffown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown : 

**  And  listened,  while  a  pleesed  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyea. 

**  At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

"Maud  Mailer  looked  and  sighed:  *  Ah,  me! 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  I 

** '  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  flno, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

*' '  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  ooat ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat 

*'*  I'd  dress  mv  mother  so  grand  and  eay, 
And  the  baoy  should  have  a  new  toy  each 
day. 

"'And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
poor. 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.' 

"The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the 
hill. 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  stilL 

"  *  A  form  more  fkir,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet 

" '  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  aur. 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  ftir. 

" '  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I,  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay. 

** '  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  emlless  tongues. 

'* '  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words.' 

"But  he  thought  of  his  sisters,  proud  and 
cold, 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

'*  So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 
And  Maua  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

**  But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  aflemoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune. 
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"And  the  jonng  girl  matod  beaide  tho  well, 
TM  the  twin  on  ne  vnraked  clover  fell. 

"  He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Wko  Itred  for  tehion,  as  he  for  power. 

"  Yet  oft)  in  hie  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watoiied  a  piotare  oome  and  go. 

**  Aad  sweet  Hand  Mailer's  hazel  eyes, 
Looked  oat  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

**  Oft,  whan  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead ; 

**  And  eloaedhis  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
Te  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms. 

**And  the  prond  man  sighed,  with  a  secret 
pain: 
*  Ah,  that  I  were  finee  again ! 

** '  Kree  aa  when  I  rode  that  day, 
Where  the  bardbot  maiden  raked  her  hay.' 

**  She  wedded  a  maa««nleanied  and  poor, 
And  many  children  played  round  her  dioor. 

*'  Bat  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

"*  Aad  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

"  And  ahe  heard  tho  little  spring  brook  fall, 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

"  la  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  Lis  rein. 

**  Aad,  gaaing  down  witti  timid  grace, 
See  leit  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  faoe. 

**  Hometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 

••The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tailow  candle  an  astral  barned, 

"And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimnov-lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  ana  mug, 

**  A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
Aad  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

"Then  she  took  up  hor  burden  of  life  agaiu, 
Sajring  only,  *  It  might  have  been.' 

"  Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judee, 
For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge! 

''Qod  pitjT  them  both !  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  ot  youth  recall. 

**  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these:    'It   might   have 
been." 

**Ah.  well !  for  us  all  some  swoet  hope  lios 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 

"  And,  in  the  heresfter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  !" 

Except  that  '*  been*'  is  made  to  rhyme 
vith  ** again'*  and  "pen,'*  and  that  a 
New  England  country  girl  would  hardly 
thmk  of  being  toasted  at  the  wine,  this 
k  m  perfect  poem.     The  New  England 


character  is  given  to  it  bj  the  fewest, 
bot  most  characteristic,  touches,  and  it 
no  more  occurs  to  the  mind  that  the 
scene  is  out  of  New  England,  than  that 
Claude's  landscapes  are  m  it.  The  poem 
treats  one  of  the  grand  tragic  facts  of 
life,  without  the  least  stminioe,  but  with 
a  simplicity  which  is  the  highest  reach 
of  art,  and  the  surest  sign  of  genius. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
a  poet  speaks  trulj,  when  he  says,  aa  iu 
the  conclusion  of  **  The  Panorama'* — 

**  O,  not  of  choice,  for  themes  of  public  wrong, 
1  leave  the  green  and  pleasant  pi^hs  of 

song — 
The  mild,  sweet  words,  which  soften  and 

adorn, 
For  grinding  taunt  and  bitter  langh  of  soom. 
More  dear  to  me  some  song  of  private 

worth, 
Some  homely  idyl  of  my  native  North, 
Some  summer  pastoral  of  her  inland  vales 
And   aea-brown   hamlets,  through   whose 

misty  ffales 
Flit  the  aim  ghosts  of  unrctuming  sails- 
Lost  barks  at  parting  hung  from  stern  to 

helm 
With  prayers  of  love  like  dreams  on  VirgiFs 

elm; 
Nor  private  grief  nor  malice  hold  my  pen ; 
I  owe  but  kindness  to  my  fellow-men. 
And,  South  or  North,  wherever  hearts  of 

prayer 
Their  woes  and  weakness  to  our  Father  bear, 
Wherever  fruits  of  Chriatiaa  lovo  aire  found 
In  holy  lives,  to  me  is  holy  ground." 

We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  poets  this 
montii ;  nor  do  wo  ever  say  anything  of 
them,  especially  to  censure,  without  re- 
membering, with  humilit}',  the  contempo- 
rary judgments  of  tho  earlier  part  of  the 
century  upon  men  who  are  now  as  much 
beyond  discussion  as  Milton  or  Pope, 
whenever,  in  the  course  of  our  critical 
duty,  we  find  ourselves  saying  of  a 
poem,  that  it  is  not  good,  or  of  its  au- 
thor, that  he  is  not  a  poet,  we  loner,  in 
the  same  sentence,  to  say  to  that  auSior, 
**  Dear  sir,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence. It  is  only  our  opinion,  not 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  nor  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  Remember  Words- 
worth, dear  sir,  and  Keats.  Remem- 
ber how  prophets  are  always  stoned  at 
home.  Remember  how  proverbially 
dull  the  critics  are.  Remember,  abovti 
all,  that  the  dullest  of  those  critics,  when 
he  says  that  a  poem  or  a  picture  is  not 
good,  is  not  blind  to  the  occasional 
sweet  color  and  music ;  but  cannot,  with 
any  conscience,  call  a  bit  of  bright 
color  a  picture,  nor  a  lino  of  sweet  mu- 
sic a  poem.** 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  PORTLAND. 


IN  the  year  1798»  being  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  I  sailed  from  New 
York  in  the  good  ship  Portland,  bound 
to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Barcelona, 
with  an  assorted  cargo.  I  was  part 
owner,  and  commanded  her.  Before 
sailing,  I  had  heard  that  the  French 
republic  had  issued  a  decree,  subjecting 
to  capture  all  vessels  having  on  board 
any  article  of  British  origin ;  and  I  took 
pains  to  remove  from  the  ship  all  such 
articles. 

The  commencement  of  the  voyage 
was  prosperous ;  but  on  arriving  near 
the  coast  of  Europe,  we  perceived  a 
suspicious  sail  hovering  abi^ut  us,  ap- 
proaching us  gradually,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  hoisted  French  colors,  and 
fired.  Perceiving  no  hope  of  escape,  I 
directed  the  flag  to  be  lowered,  and  an 
officer  came  on  board  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Portland  as  a  pnze.  Our 
ooorse  was  changed,  and  the  ship  taken 
into  the  port  of  Naples.  The  next  day 
she  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  French  offi- 
cer and  crew,  and  I  was  conducted  to 
the  office  of  the  French  consul,  on 
shore. 

I  ascertained  that  I  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer,  the  owner 
of  which  was  on  board,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  decide 
whether  the  Portland  was  or  was  not  a 
lawful  prize.  There  were  many  people 
in  the  office ;  but  shortly  after  noon,  the 
captain  of  the  privateer  brought  his 
case  before  the  consul ;  and  I  gained 
what  knowledge  I  could,  being  but  lit- 
tle conversant  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  what  was  done,  and  intended. 
The  consul  took  my  papers,  which  had 
been  delivered  to  the  captain,  looked 
them  over,  put  them  into  a  box,  placed 
them  on  a  shelf,  and  the  captain  and 
owner  left  the  office. 

The  consul  then  said  to  me,  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  send  commission- 
ers on  board  the  vessel  to  examine  the 
crew,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  send  di- 
rections to  my  subordinate  officers  to 
facilitate  their  inquiries. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  did 
so.  I  knew  the  crew  could  give  no  in- 
formation, as  they  were  enlisted  in 
Boston,  and  did  not  go  to  New  York 
until  all  the  cargo  had  been  put  on 
board.  I  then  asked  the  consul  how 
soon  my  ca»3  would  be  decided. 


*♦  0.  I  can't  tell,"  said  he,  "you  will 
be  heard  in  time." 

**  But  how  many  cases  must  be  de- 
cided before  mine  ?" 

**  A  great  many,"  said  be,  and  look- 
ed up  to  the  shelf ;  **  there  are  one,  two, 
three,  (and  he  counted  on  to  twenty- 
seven)  cases,  and  yours  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  ;  perhaps  two  months." 

"But  can't  you  decide  mine  first? 
you  will  Bnd  no  difficulty,  not  an  arti- 
cle on  board  is  of  British  origin." 

**  I  must  decide  your  case  in  its  turn  ; 
have  patience.  There  is  a  guard  at 
tlie  door  who  will  conduct  you  to  your 
place  of  confinement.'' 

•*  I  do  not  leave  your  office  till  my 
case  is  decided." 

The  consul  looked  at  me  like  a  man 
bereft  of  his  senses.  He  evidently 
thought  me  a  fool,  or  insane. 

•*  I  shall  stay  in  your  office  till  my 
case  is  decided." 

The  consul  stared  at  me  a  moment, 
then  turned  to  his  desk,  and  busied 
himself  in  writing.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  or  so,  he  gave  some  directions  to 
his  clerk,  and  left  the  office. 

The  clerk  continued  writing  at  his 
table  until  late  in  the  evening,  casting, 
now  and  then,  furtive  glances  at  me. 
At  about  two  o'clock  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  table  and  fell  asleep.  I  sat 
sleepless  uhtil  the  morning. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  consul  entered 
his  office,  and,  on  seeing  me,  started 
with  surprise.  He  had  an  earnest  con- 
versation with  his  clerk,  of  which,  I 
had  no  doubt,  I  was  the  subject,  but 
said  nothing,  at  that  time,  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the 
commissioners  returned  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  reported  that  the  whole  cargo 
was  of  British  origin.  The  consul 
showed  me  the  report,  and  asked  me 
what  I  had  to  say. 

I  replied,  that  the  report  was  false, 
referred  to  the  invoice,  and  told  him 
from  what  countries  each  article  origi- 
nated. I  remember  I  pointed  to  &e 
article  cassia,  which  he  knew,  as  well 
as  I,  did  not  grow  in  any  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  ;  and  I  remark- 
ed, that  if  the  report  was  false  in  one 
particular,  it  should  be  discredited  in 
all.  Shortly  after,  the  French  captain* 
and  the  owner  of  the  privateer,  came 
in,  and  they  and  the  consul  had  a  long 
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and  earnest  oonveraation.    In  an  hoar 
•r  two  the/  departed. 

la  the  mean  time,  there  I  sat,  wi^ 
dogged  resolution.  Id  the  afternoon, 
the  captain  and  owner  oame  in  again, 
they  talked  as  fast  and  eamesUj  as 
Frenchmen  usaallr  do.  The  consul 
appeared  to  he  trymg  to  persuade  them 
to  do  something,  which  they  were  appa- 
rently rery  reluctant  to  do.  At  length, 
I  eaw  the  former  draw  up  a  paper*  and 
the  latter  sign  it.  The  owner  of  the 
priTateer  brought  it  to  me,  and  said, 
**tfaeret  sir,  id  your  discharge.  By 
Bgning  it  I  have  surrendered  $100,000. 
Yesterday  it  was  mine,  as  I  thought, 
■nd  were  it  now  mine,  it  would  not  re- 
pbca  what  I  hare  lost  by  this  war.  I 
was  onoe  a  merchant,  in  extensive  busi- 
ness, bat  lost  all,  except  the  ship  in 
wkidi  I  am  now  cruising,  and  by  which 
I  was  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  ef- 
fort  to  recover  a  part  of  what  I  had 
lost  If  I  have  surrendered  what  I 
eonld  hare  held,  it  may  do  you  and 
year  owners  good." 

I  thanked  him,  perhaps  too  coldly ; 
took  the  discharge,  left  the  office,  and 
osQed  on  oar  consul,  Mr.  Humphrey.  I 
omitted  to  sar*  that  when  I  was  first 
tdien  to  the  il'rench  consul's  office,  I 
obtained  permission  to  go  to  a  notary 
tad  make  a  protest.  I  asked  Mr.  H. 
if  be  had  any  commands  for  Genoa. 
He  seemed  surprised,  and  asked  when 
i  ibould  set  sail. 

**  As  soon  as  the  wind  permits.'* 

**  Bat  yon  are  hero  as  a  prize.'* 

**  I  have  obtained  my  discharge." 

*•  It  is  not  possible — how  ?" 

^  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  I  have  it." 

**  Let  me  see  it." 

I  showed  him  the  paper ;  he  read  it 
attentively,  and  returned  it. 

"This  is  unexampled — mysterious. 
They  are  playing  you  a  trick.  Have 
joa  been  on  board  your  vessel  ?" 

**  I  have  not** 

'*I  will  go  there  with  you,  if  it  can 
be  foand ;  and  if  we  find  it,  we  will  see 
vfaat  those  on  board  will  say  to  us." 

'*  Yon  are  an  old  man,  and  I  will  not 
titrable  yoa  to  go.  I  will  go  alone,  and 
mam  to  you  immediately." 

I  proceeded  to  the  vessel,  and  there 
foand  the  Frenchmen  regaling  them- 
lelvea  upon  my  wine  and  dainties.  I 
ibowed  them  the  discharge,  which  they 
rtad  with  dismay,  but  left  the  ship  to 
■y  oootrol.  I  gave  the  necessary  di- 
lactioiis  to  the  orew;  and  set  out  on 


my  retnm.  At  the  wharf  I  met  Mr. 
Humphrey.  He  was  too  impatient  to 
await  my  return  and  came  to  meet  me 
there.  I  told  him  all  was  woll,  and  ho 
then  told  me  that  he  had  called  on  the 
French  consul  and  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  had  discharged  the 
Yankee  so  quickly. 

**  Whjr,"  said  he,  "  I  found  I  must 
either  dismiss  him  or  bury  him,  and  I 
preferred  the  former." 

I  took  supper  with  the  consul,  re- 
quested him  to  forward  my  protest  to 
Boston,  and  the  next  day,  the  wind 
being  favorable,  set  sail  for  Genoa. 

On  my  way  thither,  I  was  in  constant 
dread  of  again  falling  into  the  power  of 
a  French  privateer. 

When  in  sight  of  Genoa,  I  perceived 
a  strange  ship  approaching.  I  unfurled 
every  sail,  and  my  pursuer  did  the  same, 
both  ships  flying  with  unwonted  speed, 
directly  into  the  harbor.  As  I  came 
near  to  a  crowd  of  vessels  at  anchor,  I 
perceived  them  in  trepidation ;  but  my 
enemy  being  at  my  heels,  I  thought  not 
of  shortening  sail,  until  my  ship  was 
driven,  by  the  impetus  which  fright  had 
given  her,  into  the  midst  of  them,  as  a 
hen  is  driven  by  a  hawk  into  the  house. 

Fortunately,  very  little  damage  was 
done.  I  made  my  vessel  fast,  and  went 
to  visit  the  consignee  on  shore.  He  told 
me  that  the  van  ot  a  French  army,  bound 
on  a  distant  expedition,  had  just  arrived, 
the  commander  of  which  seized  every- 
thing he  wanted,  for  which  he  paid  his 
own  price ;  and  that  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  procure  salted  provisions. 

I  had  eighty  barrels  of  salt  beef  on 
board ;  and  preferring  to  sell  my  own 
property  at  my  own  price,  I  landed  it 
in  the  night,  and  concealed  it  in  an  old 
bam,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
no  mortal  would  be  apt  to  look  for  salt 
beef. 

This  done,  I  proceeded  to  unload  my 
vessel  and  sell  my  cargo.  While  doing 
this,  a  French  goneral  and  suite  came 
on  board.  Having  examined  the  ship, 
he  said  to  me,  very  politely,  that  the 
French  Republic  was  much  in  want  of  a 
vessel  to  carry  the  commander  and  staff 
of  a  military  expedition  to  its  place  of 
destination ;  that  my  vessel  was  precise^ 
ly  such  as  was  wanted,  and  he  had  se- 
lected her  for  that  purpose.  The  re- 
public would  pay  a  reasonable  freight 
and  all  charges,  and  I  must  be  ready  in 
a  fortnight. 

**  It  is  out  of  my  power,"  said  I,  ••  to 
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oompl/  with  your  wishes.  The  vessel 
is  not  mine,  and  mj  orders  are  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  place  to  Barcelona.** 

'•  Oh !  ce  n'est  rien.  The  Repub- 
lic wants  your  vessel,  and  mvLSt  have 
it.  You  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
they  were  wishes  that  I  expressed.  You 
must  be  ready  in  a  fortnight."  Then 
making  an  imperative  bow,  he  departed. 

This  visit  disturbed  and  vexed  me.  I 
had  sold  my  cargo  at  a  very  great  profit, 
and  hoped  soon  to  be  at  home  enjoying 
an  increase  of  wealth  and  reputation. 

But  the  General  had  spoken  in  a  tone 
of  decision,  and  I  had  witnessed,  every 
day,  striking  and  distressing  proofs  that 
it  was  useless  to  resist  his  resolute  will. 

I  consulted  my  friend,  but  he  could 
ffive  me  no  hope.  I  inquired  whether 
It  would  be  safe  or  expedient  to  offer 
money  for  my  ship.  He  thought  it 
could  do  no  harm. 

I  found  the  General  busy  with  his 
secretaries,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  would  receive  a  sam  of  money  in- 
stead of  my  ship. 

**You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  sir,** 
said  he,  smiling,  **  the  Republic  does 
not  want  money,  it  is  willing  to  pay 
money.  My  young  friend,  your  reluct- 
ance to  go  surprises  me.  I  should  think 
you  would  eagerly  covet  the  glory  of 
transporting,  in  your  ship,  the  con- 
queror of  Italy  and  his  staff  to  Egypt. 
Such  good  fortune  does  not  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  so  young  a  man.  You  will 
visit  a  celebrated  country,  and  connect 
your  name  in  history  with  the  hero  of 
the  age.**  And  he  turned  to  dictate  to 
his  secretaries  with  an  air  that  said,  it 
must  be  so. 

Visions  of  glory  and  delight  passed 
before  me,  but  they  vanished  when  I 
thought  of  duty  and  of  home.  Reflec- 
tion suggested  to  me  another  expedient 
to  get  free.  All  the  salt  provisions 
known  to  be  in  the  city  had  been  seized, 
and  I  knew  that  more  was  wanted.  I 
again  called  on  the  General,  and  asked 
lum  if  he  wished  to  purchase  salt  beef. 

**  Yes,  yes,**  said  he  quickly.  **Have 
you  got  any  ?  I  will  give  you  your  own 
price  for  it.    Where  is  it?*' 

"  I  have  eighty  barrels,  but  you  must 
excuse  me  for  not  telling  where  it  is. 
You  will  give  me  my  own  price  ?** 

"Yes.'^ 

**  It  is  understood,  then,  is  it,  that  if 
I  will  let  you  have  eighty  barrels  of  salt 
beef,  you  will  give  me  .my  own  price 
for  it?" 


••  Certainly.*: 

**  I  will,  then,  deliver  you  the  salt 
beef,  if  you  wUl  give  me  a  written  per- 
mission to  depart  with  my  vesseL'* 

**0h;  that  is  not  paying  a  price. 
Your  vessel  I  must  have.  You  will 
hereafter  thank  me  for  giving  you  an 
opportunity  of  laying  up  for  yourself 
recollections  which  will  always  give  you 
pleasure.  I  must  have  your  heef^  too, 
and  be  assured  I  shall  have  it,  if  it  is  in 
the  city.  General  Bonaparte  will  soon 
be  here,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to 
receive  him  on  board.**  A  decisive  bow 
put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

For  several  days  I  felt  much  anxiety. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  orderod  ms 
subordinates  to  search  for  the  beef,  and 
feared  it  would  be  found.  At  length  an 
officer  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  the 
beef  was  so  essential  to  the  army  that 
the  General  had  concluded  to  aocept 
my  proposal.  Without  any  more  woros, 
an  order  for  the  beef  was  exchanged  for 
a  written  permission  to  depart  I  took 
a  cargo  of  wheat  on  board  and  sailedt  in 
a  few  days,  for  Barcelona. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  port  of  Booe- 
lona,  several  men,  ragged  and  fiillij, 
came  on  board  and  inquired  what  oargo 
we  had  brought  We  answered,  wfaes^ 
and  they  left  us.  Not  long  afterwards, 
several  others,  genteelly  dressed,  and 
having  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  came 
on  board,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
wheat  for  sale.  I  told  them  that  I  had 
brought  a  cargo  for  their  market  They 
then  proposed  to  purchase  it  and,  after 
some  talk,  offered  me  more  than  I  ex- 
pected to  obtain  on  shore.  During  the 
conversation,  my  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened, and  I  wished  to  ascertain  if  all 
was  right.  I  drew  from  them,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  they  intended  to 
land  the  wheat  secretly  without  paying 
the  duties,  and  could,  therefore,  afford 
to  give  me  more  for  it  than  I  ooald 
realize  in  any  other  way.  I  discovered, 
in  short  they  were  professed  smugglers. 
I  told  thvm,  if  they  would  give  me  their 
names,  I  would  consider  their  offer,  and 
let  them  know  my  determination.  They 
thereupon  gave  me  their  names,  fairiy 
written,  and  departed. 

Now,  I  have  you,  thought  I,  I  will 
complain  of  you  to  the  Intendant  hare 
you  punished  as  you  deserve,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  Yankees  for 
honesty. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  hastened 
to  the  Intendant  made  my  complaiati 
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and  exhibited  my  proof^.  He  paused 
mwhile,  and  said :  *'  I  know  these  men ; 
I  know  they  are  smug^ers  ;  I  can  issue 
mj  warrant,  arrest,  and  punish  them ; 
biit  if  I  do  you  will  be  murdered  in 
twenty-four  hours.*' 

^  Is  this,**  I  exclaimed,  **  the  state  of 
•ociety  in  Barcelona?" 

^  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is,*'  said  he ; 
**bat  if  yon  say  so,  I  will  do  my  duty. 
I  win  have  tnese  men  arrested  and 
punished.  I  ad?ise  you,  however,  to 
itop  where  you  are,  and  say  nothing 
iboatit.** 

I  thought  well  of  his  advice,  hastened 
back  to  my  ship,  and  held  my  tongue. 
Pbfiiibl/  this  magistrate,  who  appeared 
10  rery  friendly  to  me,  was  a  con- 
federate of  the  smugglers.  I  did  not 
ttiink  ao  at  the  time. 

I  dinKMod  of  mj  wheat,  and  in  the 
neaa  time  ascertamed  that  the  wine 
which  had  been  purchased,  and  which 
vas  to  have  been  ready  for  me  at  the 
port,  had  not  been  brought  down  from 
dke  vineyard,  which  was  about  thirty 
miles  distant  in  tbe  country.  To  wait 
for  it  would  not  bring  it,  and  I  deter- 
■used  to  ffo  to  the  vineyard  and  hasten 
its  transmiasion  to  the  port  I  procured 
ahorse  of  an  innkeeper,  and  inquired  tbe 
vay.  Not  understanding  Spanish,  I 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  his  direc- 
tions, bat  understood  him  when  he  said 
&e  horse  knew  the  road.  I  started  in 
the  right  direction,  but  the  road  soon 
dirided«  and  when  I  inquired  of  a  foot- 
man, who  was  near,  which  road  I  should 
take,  miien  sale  ?  (who  knows  ?)  was 
the  reply.  I  threw  down  the  reiDS  and 
give  Uie  horse  liberty  to  choose.  He 
chose  readily,  and  guided  as  well  as 
ctrried  by  mm,  I  arrived  in  the  ofter- 
Booo  in  sight  of  a  city,  which  I  knew 
VIS  near  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  still 
trusted  to  the  horse,  sat  upright  on  the 
addle,  and  thus  rode  zigzag,  turning 
&om  street  to  street,  and  nearly  througn 
&e  city,  when  the  horse,  suddenly  tuni- 
bg  short,  sprang  under  an  arch  into  a 
ooort,  and  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fiigfat  of  stairs,  which  led  ud  into  a  lai'ge 
hotel  A  man  came  to  tne  door,  and 
aildressing,  not  me  but  the  horse,  wel- 
comed him  home.  I  dismounted,  obtain- 
ed lodgings  for  the  ni^ht,  and  a  oonvey- 
moe  to  the  vineyard  m  the  morning. 

The  wine  was  not  ready,  and  I  staid 

it  a  cottage  near  the  vineyard  two  or 

Uiree  weeks.     I  would  here  describe  the 

mode  of  making  wine ;  but,  as  you  do 
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not  drink  it,  I  will  pass  it  over.  I  was 
shocked  to  see  them  tread  out  luscious 
grapes  with  their  dirty  feet,  but  they 
assured  me  that  all  the  filth  worked  out 
when  the  juice  fermented. 

I  at  length  finished  loading  my  vessel 
and  set  sail  for  Boston.  1  had  a  rich 
cargo  under  my  care,  besides  good  bills 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  had  become  nerv- 
ous from  excessive  anxiety  and  over- 
strained efforts.  To  me  every  speck 
in  the  horizon  looked  like  a  French 
privateer,  and  I  often  set  my  sails  for  a 
race,  but  was  never  pursued.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  arrived  safe  in  Boston  harbor. 

My  ship  was  telegraphed,  and  the 
owners  came  on  board  to  see  me.  They 
had  received  my  protest  from  Naplest 
and  had  heard  notning  further  from  me. 
They  welcomed  me  cordially,  and  in- 
quired the  news ;  I  told  them  I  was  too 
weary  to  tell  them  news,  but  they 
would  find  what  most  interested  them 
in  my  accounts,  which,  on  my  way 
home,  I  had  prepared  for  their  examina- 
tion. Then,  leaving  the  ship  in  their 
care,  I  hastened  to  seek  rest  at  home. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  returned  to 
Boston,  and  met  my  owners;  and  a 
more  joyful  party  I  never  saw  together. 
The  amount  of  profit  much  surpassed 
their  expectations,  and  they  immedihtely 
began  to  plan  another  voyage.  But  I 
told  them  that  I  needed  repose,  and 
should  not  leave  home  again  in  haste. 
One  of  them  followed  me  out  and  took 
me  aside.  **  I  observe,*'  said  he,  **  that 
you  have  not  charged,  in  your  accounts, 
the  money  you  paid  to  get  out  of  that 
scrape  at  Naples.  You  probably  prom- 
ised secrecy;  but  you  ought  not  to 
lose  it,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  it. 
Just  set  down  a  good  round  sum  for 
contingencies,  we  will  allow  it,  and 
never  betray  you." 

*'  But  I  paid  nothing,**  said  I. 

**  Oh,  don't  be  too  delicate,**  said  he, 
*  *  wo  will  never  say  a  word.  You  must 
have  paid  something." 

*'  I  paid  nothing,  and  shall  take  no-* 
thing,"  said  I,  and  left  him.  I  doubt 
whether,  to  this  day,  they  felt  certain 
that  I  told  the  truth. 

Several  ships  were  offered  me,  but  I 
declined  them  all,  and  remained  at  home, 
and  idle  for  a  year.  And  it  was  the 
most  unhappy  year  of  my  life.  I  am 
now  much  richer  than  in  my  youth  I 
ever  hoped  to  be ;  but  I  assure  you,  that 
next  to  a  good. conscience,  occupantion 
contributes  most  to  human  happiess. 
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▲  MOUNTAIX  LETTEB  FROM  JOHN  8T.  JOHN,   ESQ.,  TO  HIS  FRIEND  IN   TOU 


Qrassland,  Jnne,  1856. 

BURIED  here  in  Grassland,  with  the 
mountain  winds  around  me,  and  tho 
wealth  of  golden  sansets  and  magnifi- 
cent dawns,  which  appertain  especially 
to  this  demesne  before  my  eyes,  what 
better  can  I  do,  0  Dominic,  unhappy 
denizen  of  the  dusty  town,  than  jot 
down  a  few  particulars  about  myself 
and  my  domain  for  your  amusement. 

Something  like  this  I  said  to  myself 
the  other  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
my  favorite  wicker  arm-chair  under  the 
flowering  tulip  stretching  its  broad  arms 
above :   and  as  my  thoughts  flew  far 
sway,  in  smiling  reverie,  to  the  absent, 
I  indulged  in  something  resembling  that 
weakness    of    great    men — soliloquy.  ' 
There  is  Dominic,  most  agreeable  of 
ancient  friends — I  said,  musing,  as  I 
gazed    at    the    blue    mountains,    and 
bruised  carelessly  a  wheaten  straw  be- 
tween   my  teeth — there   is  Dominic, 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  lovers  of 
nature  that  ever  pined  in  imwholesome 
oitiQ^ — Dominic,  who  mistook  his  voca- 
tion, and,  laboring  under  a  deplorable 
delusion,  went  and  made  a  lawyer  of 
himself;   a  professor  of  Black  Letter 
lore,  and  a  horrible  jabberer  of  legal 
terms,  which  I  never  listen  to  without 
a  shudder.     He  is  in  town  —  I  con- 
tinued—  all  this  weather,  and  at  this 
moment,  he  is  no  doubt  **  breaking  his 
head,'*  as  Rabelaisian  friend  Panurge 
says,  over  records,  declarations,  writs, 
or  other  inventions  of  the  Evil  One, 
while  I  am  lounging  here  in  happy 
idleness,  beholding  the  blue  waves  of 
noble    mountains.     He    has   a   dusty 
street  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and 
the  rattle  of  tho  omnibusses,  with  their 
**one  more"  passengers,  are  incessant. 
I  have  the  beautiful  uplands,  trending 
far  away  in  emerald  slopes,  decorated 
by  May  sunsets  from  the  olden  poets ! 
Poor   Dominic l^— happy  St.  John!  — 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  Dominic 
knows  the  sunsets  come  off  every  even- 
ing,  and    the  dawns    every  morning, 
punctually,  here  in  my  mountains — and 
knowing  it,  he  groans  to  think  of  it,  and 
beats  his  breast,  and  goes  and  gets  a 
mildly- intoxicating  beverage  of  sherry 
wine,  and  sucks  it  through  an  oaten 
straw,  and  mourns.     He  can*t  leave 


Dust-street,  No.  13,  howevi 
there's  an  end  of  it:  I  can't 
his  desperate  condition,  or  p 
him  to  emigrate  hither.  Still, 
write  him  a  few  lines— ^  went 
conclusion'* — why  not  make  m] 
tain  breezes  blow  in  the  hot  ci 
moment,  as  his  eye  runs  over  i 
tie,  and  his  imagination  fills  uf 
careless  outline  ?  Why  not  ' 
unfortunate  legal  friend — my 
crony,  Dominic — a  few  thing 
Grassland  ? 

This,  my  dear  fellow,  was  tl 
tered  soliloquy  which  I  indulge 
the  brieht  June  sunset  went  a 
yond  the  bills,  and  died  in  i 
purple,  like  some  old  barbari< 
ror — Tamerlane  or  Genghis  1 
other  magnificent  individual 
dreamy  Orient.  And  this  is 
am  going  to  write  you — so 
about  Grassland. 

You  know  I  live  here  in  t 
heart  of  the  hills,  with  the  frei 
and  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
and  Providence  having  surroai 
with  many  pleasant  objects,  ] 
despair  of  making  you  suf 
country-sick,  to  induce  you 
your  manuscripts — figurativelji 
mg — devote  old  Coke,  that  t 
torment  and  delusion,  to  congei 
and  obscure  comers,  and  com 
Grassland,  and  live  for  a  time  i 
as  a  philosopher  should  live. 

Why  not  ?  The  library  is 
now,  tnanks  to  a  morning's  dev 
its  claims,  and  I  rather  pride 
upon  the  strictly  Gothic  chan 
my  book-cases.  It  is  true,  my 
is  in  the  English  style ; — that  tt 
of  the  portico  are  Corintiiian,  wi 
capitals ;  and  that  the  observatc 
the  top  is  in  the  Oriental  minari 
but  this  does  not  clash  with  m^ 
book-case ;  and  I  think  you  wil 
the  decorations.  I  have  a  si 
Minerva,  cold  and  pale,  upon 
ner  book-case,  and  opposite  a 
Franklin.  On  the  one  near  the 
are  busts  of  Pindar  and  £uripid< 
are  very  handsome.  The  works 
great  writers,  it  is  scarcely  nec< 
say,  I  never  read,  my  taste  b 
tirely  modem,  and  never  reacl 
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tiier  back  Uian  Don  Quixote,  the  peerless 
La  Mancha  knight,  whom,  with  Colonel 
Kewoome,  I  love  and  reverence  as  the 
model  of  a  gentleman.  Kate  has  fixed 
•rerjthing  admirabljr  in  the  library. 
Hid  I  think  the  arm-chair  and  walnut 
Louia  XIV.  table  would  tempt  the  laxi- 
•tt  man  of  letters  that  ever  lived  to  write 
Mrt  his  great  thoughts  and  feelings.  I 
MB  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  I  seldom 
jield  to  the  temptation  myself.  My 
peat  work,  which  some  of  these  days 
I  will  tell  yon  all  about,  is  still  behind 
kand,  and  I  rather  think  will  remain  so, 
if  the  present  delightful  weather  con- 
tisaea.  On  my  said  table,  of  the  Louis 
QnatorBS  period,  you  will  find  all  the 
■agasines  and  periodicals  which  I  read ; 
■id  I  ianej  sometimes  that  the  elder 
■id  pagan  writers,  in  their  sheep  and 
fiabosaed  Bossia,  look  down  upon 
these  modem  and  pea-green  repre- 
w! stives  of  the  bioliocracy,  with  a 
lort  of  snperoilions  pride,  a  stare  of 
kurteor  ana  superiority,  as  though  they 
woald  like  to  annihilate  them  all  with  a 
look,  and  bring  the  reading  public  back 
Id  themselves,  and  the  studies  they  pur- 
msd  before  their  tastes  were  vitiated. 
In  vain !  for  O,  most  respected  of  phi- 
losophers, even  immortal  Plato!  —  the 
ehild  in  pinafores  knows  more  of  life, 
■id  science,  and  death  and  immortality, 
tbso  Toa  ever  knew.  0  Aristotle,  Zeno, 
Pjrrnos,  Epicurus,  and  even  Socrates, 
Toa  have  had  your  day,  and  speak  but 
niatiy  now  in  Uie  world's  hurly-burly — 
tittt  inconsiderate  world  which  long 
■DCS  passed  beyond  you,  and  discarded 
joar  philosophies.  So,  my  friends  of 
meient  times,  your  rule  comes  back 
■0  more  for  ever:  like  the  worn-out 
ktsaty  who  wanes  before  the  fresh 
kv^ittess  of  the  new  generation,  your 
kioence  is  dead :  a  few  years  will  see 
tviB  your  prestige  fade  and  die,  and 
vhsB  yon  go,  0  charming  pagans, 
whether  of  Greek  or  Rome,  one  friend 
•fyoors,  who  has  listened  to  you  often, 
viu  say — Joy  go  with  you ! 

There  is  my  library,  my  dear  Dominic : 
md  DOW  enough  has  been  said  of  books, 
vhieh  are  secondanr  topics  of  interest 
vhsn  the  glories  of  the  mountains  call 
sway  the  thoughts  to  the  imperial 
ipkodor  of  nature,  so  much  more  mag- 
■fieent  than  the  grandest  pictures  of 
theCucy. 

Stand  with  me  at  the  door,  my  dear 
Dominic,  or,  as  you  were  always  shock- 
ia^  ijsdolent,  come  out  and  taka  the 


wicker  arm-chair  under  the  large  talip- 
tree,  opposite  to  my  own.  Yonder,  in 
the  west,  you  see  tne  mountains,  surg- 
ing like  a  blue  wave,  against  the  goldea 
shore  of  evening.  Southward,  where 
the  sunflush  dies,  an  edging  of  white 
cloud  shows  that  the  wave  has  broken 
into  foam ;  but  in  the  west,  directly 
before  your  eyes,  the  heavens  are  one 
great  crimson  sea,  which  flows  fiur 
away  beyond  the  azure  horizon,  fad- 
ing, as  it  goes,  into  rosy  mist  Against 
this  dreamy  back -ground,  changing 
every  moment  and  becoming  of  a  paler 
golden  hue,  a  flock  of  birds  circle  and 
soar,  and  at  last  sink  away  in  the  dim 
distance.  Some  day  I  will  open  Spen- 
ser and  make  an  excursion  into  the  un- 
discovered land  of  Faery;  at  present 
let  us  look  at  its  cis-montane  aistrict. 
Green  hills,  you  see,  roll  from  the  emi- 
nence which  we  occupy,  towards  the 
mountain  headlands;  but  the  fore- 
ground to  them  is  my  beautiful  river. 

Did  you  never  try  to  find  out  why 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  were  so 
enamored  of  those  golden  rivers  of  An- 
dalusia and  the  South?  I  am  convinced 
that  their  names  had  much  to  do  with 
it  Guadalquiver  is  ready  shaped  for 
poets,  and  must  flow,  like  Pactolos, 
over  golden  sands  towards  an  enchanted 
sea.  Well,  my  own  river,  near  which 
my  boyhood  passed,  and  which  I  love 
for  ever,  because  it  lies  for  me  bathed 
in  the  rosy  hues  of  memory — my  river 
has  just  such^a  name  as  this,  as  yon 
know.  It  is  beautiful,  too,  with  its 
limpid  waves,  its  foliage  swaying  in  the 
stream — the  said  foBage  bein^  the 
boughs  of  gigantic  sycamores  and  elms, 
under  whose  broad  arms  the  mastodon 
doubtless  browsed,  startling  the  great 
forest,  and  making  the  stream  shiver 
with  its  terrible  roar.  In  our  own  day 
no  such  sounds  are  heard — silence  and 
shadow  reign  with  divided  sovereignty 
in  that  demesne,  and  almost  notaing 
but  the  murmur  of  waves  and  fitful 
gleams  of  sunlight  dispute  their  power. 

I  am  mistaken — very  much  mistaken. 
Kate*s  little  songs  echo  often  there, 
and  she  seems  to  love  the  stream.  In- 
deed, it  has  a  thousand  aspects  of  attrac- 
tion, my  Dominic,  whether  it  glides 
tranquilly  under  azure  skies  in  silence ; 
or  glitters  like  newly  shed  blood,  as  the 
sun  leaps,  a  wounded  champion,  before 
he  dies;  or  flows  away  like  a  golden 
ribbon  into  the  dim  forest  beneath  the 
foliage  of  the  immemorial  woods.    lo 
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my  river,  Dominic,  yon  will  find  much 
to  like.  Fond,  as  you  are,  of  fishing, 
and  those  indolent  rambles  which  we 
used  to  indulge  in  along  the  banks, 
gathering  wild  flowers,  and  listening  to 
the  murmur  of  the  water-flags,  and 
listening,  too,  unhappy  lawyer  and 
worldly  man,  to  sweeter  murmurs  under 
rosier  skies  than  any  that  now  droop 
above  for  us — ^fond,  as  you  are,  oi 
those  scenes  and  occupations,  you  can 
scarcely  fail  to  find  my  western 
Guadualquiver  to  your  taste,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  uie  enchanted  river 
of  our  youth.  Ah  !  Postumus,  do  not 
the  flying  years  elide  away?  Listen 
to  the  rustiing  of  the  wings  as  they 
^*  ruffle  their  pure  cold  plumes,"  and 
dive  into  the  undiscovered  realms  where 
none — not  even  time — but  the  Almighty 
has  yet  been.  That  river  of  youth ! 
Ye8.  it  rises  for  me,  as  for  you.  a  fairy 
stream,  arid  those  were  fairy  days.  •  We 
dreamed  then,  my  dear  fellow,  and  life 
was  not  yet  open — that  glorious  life, 
whose  greatest  glory  and  supreme  ex- 
citement is  the  race  for  cash.  Let  us 
be  thankful,  0,  Dominic,  most  fortunate 
of  philosophers,  tliat  we  have  at  last 
reahzed  the  true  view  of  life,  the  verit- 
able spirit ;  that  one's  eyes  are  open  to 
the  actual  splendor,  and  value,  and 
glory  of  life — the  aforesaid  sweepstakes 
on  the  mundane  course. 

On  my  beautiful  river,  which  is  rapid- 
ly growmg  dim  now,  we  have  a  boat — I 
mean  Kate  and  myself^  It  lies  upon 
the  water  like  a  dream,  and  seems  fit 
only  for  some  moonlight  expedition  to 
the  realms  of  Fairyland — so  airily  does 
its  slender  prow  run  up— so  delicate  the 
shp.dow  cutting  the  bright  waters,  and 
broken  into  a  mere  phantasmagoric 
form  by  the  ripples,  as  the  slim  bark 
sways  backward  and  forward — gently 
and  dreamily  as  does  the  chalice  of  the 
water-lily,  agitated  by  the  breath  of 
evening.  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  our 
bark  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
flower  or  a  dream, — it  is  frail,  delicate, 
and  highly  poetical.  Kate  seems  to 
have  been  impressed  with  this  idea. 
Kate,  who,  with  me,  often  spends  the 
long  pleasant  hours  of  evening  in  the 
light  boat,  gliding  over  the  pure  waters, 
through  the  shadows  of  drooping  foli- 
age. She  has  forced  me  to  call  it  the 
"Illusion" — for  which  elegant  and 
striking  word  she  explored  the  dic- 
tionary— (Webster's  quarto,  which  she 
supported  on  two  chairs,  as  she  knelt 


on  her  cricket  before  its  awful  pa 
and,  inasmuch  as  this  name  has 
painted  on  the  stern,  in  capital  U 
surrounded  with  numerous  and 
handsome  flower  wreaths,  the 
really  does  begin  to  look  som 
poetical.  I  have  suggested,  thex 
the  following  improvement  or  ad< 
Just  a  little  way  up  the  stream 
the  bark's  usual  mooring,  an  op 
in  the  forest  permits  you  to  catoh 
of  the  blue  battlements  of  d 
'  mountains,  and  over  these  the  sp] 
palaces  of  sunset  rise  with  myru 
golden  domes  and  flaming  wii 
panes.  This  is  really  Fairylan 
Kate,  and  to  me  a  veritable  Esj] 
in  which  rise  numerous  castles— t 
those  of  the  clouds — analogous  to 
designed  and  reared  by  £at  imi 
architect,  Titbottom.  Titbottom 
me  recommend  to  you,  0,  Domini 
pages  in  which  this  gentleman,  ai 
husband  of  Prue,  discovered  tha 
delightful  prose  poetry,  upon  the 
delightful  taemes.  If  Fandango 
mirable,  Titbottom  is  wondenol 
wonderful  only  to  the  initiated,  ei 
the  castles  to  which  the  *^  lUnsion' 
with  dripping  paddles,  making  tii 
noise,  are  castles  really  to  nos 
Kate  and  me,  only  mere  clouds.  ] 
"Illusion,"  therefore,  slender  pr 
and  built  with  timber  from  the  bov 
Armida,  Kate  and  I  sail  often  th 
the  sunset ;  and  I  think  the  8on| 
sings,  in  her  pure,  touching  vote 
such  as  Edmund  Spenser  would 
listened  to  with  joy,  and  saluted  i 
very  echo  of  his  delicatest  fanctei 
Now  that  the  river  and  the  boat 
been  discoursed  upon,  deign,  m} 
Dominic,  to  cast  your  eyes  towav 
mountain  spurs  yonder — and,  pc 
from  the  tufted  trees  of  June,  yc 
discern  the  houses  of  my  neighl 
Ramshom,  the  hunter,  who  thini 
chief  end  of  man  is  to  slay 
Yoftgel,  the  mystic,  who  fills  his  I 
with  Hegelian  and  Kantish  dust ;  ! 
'Squire  Higlinton,  who  is  so  unl 
as  to  be  a  great  landed  proprietor, 
fortunate  fellow !  I  pity  lum  sine 
The  fact  is,  the  poor  fellow  is  d 
ably  rich — has  an  amount  of  pro 
the  very  thought  of  which  is  dr 
and  appalling.  It  depresses  i 
think  of  it,  and  I  sometimes  ask  n 
what  mortal  sin  he  has  conux 
that  he  should  be  thus  compelled, 
adverse  fate,  to  sufier  one  of  th< 
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trriiig  ills  thai  flesh  i«  heir  to.  Poor 
mbw!  Bat  let  as  return  to  more 
cheerful  subjects. 

Yoa  know  something  about  Grass- 
boid  now,  my  Dominic ;  why  not  come  ? 
Yoa  know  what  Horace  says — but  I 
Ibnet  myself.  Kate  says  she  does  not 
ODoerstand  Latin,  and  wishes  I  would 
Bol  use  it.  Do  you  ask  how  she  is 
connected  with  my  letter?  Simply 
thms  —  that  she  is  looking  over  my 
shovlder  as  I  write  these  lines,  brighter 
than  the  sunset  streaming  upon  my 
paper — brighter,  because  youth,  and 
nnocaiice,  and  joy,  the  smiles  of  tender 
Epa,  and  the  kind  light  of  gentle  eye%^ 
kafe  more  in  them  than  many  sunsets. 
Adaire  the  beautiful  and  elevated  sen- 
ttoMiit,  my  dear  Dominic,  and  lament 
the  bad  fortune  which  does  not  permit 
jrea  to  reap  the  reward  I  have  just  re- 
eeired* 

Now  that  Miss  Kate  has  run  away 
Ispghia^  and  singing,  I  will  continue 
■y  rambling  talk  with  you.  my  Domi- 
■ic :  I  who  talk  with  the  pen  as  I  do  oral- 
If,  wlio  use  indifferently  the  goose-quill, 
or  the  gold*  the  roice,  or  the  post.  Is 
it  Bot  always  so  with  those  to  whom 
PiDTideBoe  has  given  the  happy  or  un- 
^py  gift  of  the  literary  spirit?  It 
Mema  to  me  at  times  that  human  nature 
dMHild  be  divided  into  men,  women,  and 
Uterati — that  is  to  say,  individuals  who 
flourish  the  eoose-quill  or  the  gold,  as 
did  the  kni^ts  of  old  the  lance  and 
bsttie-aze ;  who  are  never  so  much  at 
Ikeir  ease  as  when  in  the  saddle  of  their 
prosaic  or  poetic  Pegasus ;  who  possess 
the  Ibrtanate  or  unfortunate,  the  danger- 
oas  or  harmless  faculty  of  creation. 
00  mH  pause  here  to  make  the  mental 
remark,  that  Mr.  John  St.  John,  how- 
erer  much  his  character  may  have 
changed*  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  has, 
levertheless,  retained  his  old  leaven  of 
vanity.  By  no  mesns,  my  dear  friend 
—that  would  be  rank  injustice.  Why 
will  the  world  commit  eternally  the 
suae  injustice,  blunder  on  in  the  old 
confusion  of  the  things  so  radically 
dissimilar?  To  claim  for  one*s  self 
whatever  one  possesses,  is  surely  a  com- 
■eodable  and  proper  act  in  the  most 
Modest ;  and,  as  I  have  the  good  or  bad 
fortme,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  literary,  be- 
jpeod  any  sort  of  doubt,  why  am  I  vain 
m  this,  that  I  declare  I  handle  my 
peaceful  brand  with  ease  ?  I  shall  never 
slay  any  giants  therewith,  and,  I  very 
liaart  never  rescue  a  single  unfor- 


tunate damsel — the  real  war  of  letters 
is  not  for  the  indolent  and  contented. 
St.  John,  who  lounged  in  his  mountain 
castle,  quite  disconnected  from  the 
world,  in  his  condition  and,  if  assuming 
the  literary  spear,  bent  only  upon  level- 
ing it  in  some  peaceful  tournament  with 
brave  Sir  Dominic,  or  other  valiant  che- 
valier. 

The  mood  into  which  I  have  faUen 
scarcely  befits,  or  would  befit,  a  red- 
cross  knight  on  hostile  thoughts  intent* 
instinct  with  *'  beauteous  battle,*'  or 
other  striking  old  chivalric  habitudes. 
In  a  word,  my  dear  Dominic,  I  have 
been  dreaming,  as  is  my  wont,  over  the 
past — that  beautiful  past  which  lies  for 
both  of  us  a  delicate  fairy  land  of  sun 
and  shadow;  where  the  trees  are  all 
clad  in  tender  green,  and  agitated  by 
enchanted  winds;  where  the  blue  sky 
droops  down  upon  a  marvelous  horizon 
of  such  ancient  woods;  where,  in  a 
word,  everything  speaks  of  that  benefi- 
cent, beautiful  time,  which  men  call 
youth.  Youth — ah!  youth!  Do  yoa 
know  what  it  means,  0  friend  of  my 
heart — good  Dominic,  whose  careless, 
laughing  face  shines  on  me  as  I  writ6« 
and  makes  the  past  more  clear  ?  Is  your 
memory  still  green  and  tender  ?  Do 
you  know  what  the  magical  word  youth 
really  signifies  ?  To  me  it  indicates 
everything  that  is  rosy,  hopeful,  and 
alluring — the  illusions  and  romance  of 
that  dead  day  rise  up  with  it ;  and  again 
I  live  over  those  scenes  of  joy  and 
laughter,  of  gaiety,  and  splendor,  and 
delight !  Scenes  they  were,  on  which 
the  unforgotten  glory  rests  still  for  me, 
which  I  look  back  upon  with  smiles  and 
tender  regret,  it  may  be,  but  with  such 
joy  as  nothing  on  the  real  earth,  per- 
haps, can  give  me ;  which  I  make  a  part 
of  the  life  of  my  heart,  as  once  they 
were  the  actual  life  of  my  being,  and 
which  nothing  shall  or  can  deprive  mo 
of,  unless  it  be  a  fiat  from  that  Power 
which  rules  and  guards  us,  before  which 
we  kneel  with  love  and  thanksgiving 
and  submission. 

Of  my  youth,  then,  have  I  been 
dreaming,  0  friendly  Dominic ;  and  tho 
occasion  of  my  dream  was  a  visit  to 
Penuel,  where  I  was  born  and  grew  to 
manhood.  Penuel !  I  was  there  again, 
where  my  family  once  dwelt;  where 
love  and  happiness,  and  mother's  ten- 
derness, had  hallowed  every  spot; 
where  the  very  winds,  which  blew 
against  the  gables  and  the  lofty  oakot 
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seemed  not  the  real  winds  of  time,  bat 
those  of  other  years,  no't  silent  jjret,  and 
ne?er  to  be,  until  mingled  with,  and 
drowned  in,  those  immortal  winds  that 
blow  upon  us  frojn  eternity.  Standing 
in  the  old  hall,  where  everything  was 
familiar,  and  dear,  and  soothing,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  dead  time  as- 
sumed an  actual  voice ;  that  my  boy- 
hood grew  incarnate,  and  spoke  to  me 
of  itself;  that  all  the  merry  maidens 
and  bright  cousins  of  the  past  laughed 
for  me  once  more  with  the  dear  old 
laughter.  The  large  room  echoed  once 
with  it,  and  the  gay  piano,  with  its 
rippling  flood  of  music  inaugurated 
many  merry  dances— dances  trodden 
by  feet  which  have  lost,  alas !  all  their 
spring,  which  step  now  solemnly  and 
slowly  under  the  weight  of  life,  or 
whose  owners  have  quite  passed  away 
into  the  gulf  of  other  years. 

To  me,  however,  those  merry  faces 
are  illuminated  with  perennial  youth ; 
the  joy  and  glory  of  my  boyhood 
is  not  gone ;  and  this  was  why,  stand- 
ing in  the  old  mansion  of  my  fathers, 
I  heard  my  childhood  speak  to  me 
again,  and  felt  the  old,  old  breeze 
upon  my  musing  forehead.  I  heard  the 
laughter  of  the  far  past,  and  how  it 
sounded  Dominic!  Coming  away,  I 
hear  it  still,  and  for  many  days  will  I 
listen  to  it  ringing  in  the  noble  halls  of 
memory. 

Beautiful  laughter  I  Before  its  joy- 
ous music,  all  the  present  faints  and 
fails — all  the  real  world  sinks  into  mist, 
and  smiling  with  dreamy  eyes  like  poor 
Alcestis,  gazing  on  the  glories  she  has 
lost,  I  pass  away  from  what  is  actually 
around  me.  and  go  back  to  the  old  time, 
as  I  said,  and  live  therein,  a  king  with 
brave  musicians,  such  as  never  before 
did  service  before  monarch  !  From  that 
brilliant  past  a  thousand  splendid  phan- 
toms rise  up  and  salute  me ;  a  crowd  of 
faces  beam  on  me,  and  will  forever. 
I  walk  along  these  corridors  of  memory, 
this  beauteous  picture-gallery;  and  I 
see  what  I  would  fain  speak  of  to  you, 
0  legal  Dominic,  smiling  as  is  my  wont, 
but  with  a  quiet  happiness,  possibly  a 
sad  regret,  too  deep  for  laughter  or  for 
tears. 

Would  you  see  my  pictures ;  hear  me 
discourse  upon  them;  draw  the  dim 
curtains,  and  gaze  on  the  sweet  visions 
shining  on  me  from  my  fairy  boyhood  ? 
If  you  would  not,  close  my  poor  ram- 
bling epistle ;  if  you  would,  look  I 


In  that  dim  recess,  see  the  fao 
child ;  a  child  with  golden  hair  an 
cheeks,  sweet  eyes  *'as  aztire 
heavens,*'  and  coral  lips.  I  shoa 
go  far  wrong,  were  I  to  declare  tfa 
canvas  still  shows  those  eyes  ai 
were,  '*  with  a  charming  arohn< 
them" — a  joy  and  lau^ter  such  as 
and  innocence  alone  possess, 
the  round,  white  shoulaers,  upon 
the  golden  hair  lies,  nestling  and 
a  cloud  of  snowy  lace,  as  diapli 
as  the  morning  mbts  of  May,  faili 
and  floats  in  delicate  flakes,  leavii 
white  neck  engrossed,  and  tii* 
slopes  of  those  shoulders  I  have  p 
to,  on  which  my  poor,  weary  cheel 
often,  or,  at  least,  strives  to  Ic 
dreams.  See  now  the  innocent 
lips  on  which  nature's,  or  rather  < 
love,  and  purity,  and  goodness,  a 
fleeted  as  the  light  of  the  fair  m< 
from  the  surface  of  some  tr 
stream.  That  love,  and  puritv 
goodness  beam,  too,  in  the  liquK 
of  eves  that  never  held  a  tear, 
hand  a  bunch  of  flowers — a  nosega; 
let  us  go  back  to  the  good  oM 
English,  and  dbcard  bouquet^ 
down  a  delicate  perfume,  as  < 
freshness  and  loveliness  of  May 
from  the  pure,  white  brows,  bent  t 
the  flowers,  the  rippling  curls  wav 
like  golden  clouds  blown  by  the 
winds  of  May,  around  the  white 
head  of  the  dawn.  Observe  how 
ger  before  this  fair  and  tender  pi 
how  loth  I  am  to  leave  it ;  how  I 
on,  at  the  risk  of  wearjring  yoi 
Dominic.  But  how  can  I  dismia 
memory  this  pure  ray  of  the  moi 
this  chUd  who  dowered  my  life  w 
much  quiet  happiness,  and  whose 
terpart  I  have  never  met,  nor  shal 
on  this  earth  ?  She  had  the  mo 
lightful  simplicity  and  tendemesi 
when  her  countenance  was  ilium 
with  that  smile  which  still  shines 
mind,  **she  stood  a  sight  to  mi 
old  man  young.** 

Oblivion  never  for  thee,  then, 
of  the  earthly  angels  of  an  all-he 
lovely  Being,  who  will  not  lea 
lives  uncheered  by  something  c 
ting  as  it  were  from  heaven.  Sp 
me  from  the  long  gone  time,  0  cl 
my  memory  and  my  heart ! — le 
again  with  soft  hands  into  the 
domain  of  youth.  Youth  I  yo 
have  left  it  so  lon^ !  It  is  so  far  ire 
swaUowed  in  the  insatiate  maw  of 
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tiM  rustle  of  whose  mighty  wings  seems 
fee  my  moung  heart,  mt  tunes,  to  shape 
itself  into  words,  and  saj,  *'  No,  none ! 
DO*  none  !**  Speak  to  me  in  the  firesh, 
sweet  Toioe  of  the  old  happy  day,  and 
te&  me  that  I  have  not  lost  completely 
the  iUnsioii  and  romance  of  life — that  I 
ssi  not  yet  old ! 

Speak  to  me  also,  0  beantiful  maiden, 
of  Biy  dreams — whose  hand,  as  white 
and  gentle  as  the  lily  moving  delicately 
OB  the  surface  of  the  stream,  once  lay 
ia  Bine — when,  still  a  boy,  I  thought 
BDijaelf  in  love  with  you,  and  wandered 
by  BMxmlight  thinking  of  vou,  and  in 
fond  ohivalrio  fancies  did  numerous 
bsroio  things  in  honor  of  you.  Speak 
to  me*  and  tell  me  of  the  past  whose 
roieate  days  fled  by  like  happy  visions, 
Ulostrated  and  adorned  by  figures  such 
as  shine  no  more  for  me  on  earth.  In 
the  picture  gallery  of  memory,  you, 
too,  hang,  beauteous  and  breathing,  bril- 
Hant  youth,  with  dewy  eyes  and  lips 
snd  taper  fingers,  pointing — whither? 
To  tiie  happy  household  which  you  rule 
as  fair  young  mother  ?  Ah !  is  the 
word  wife?  So  pass,  then,  beautiful 
dsmsel,  to  thy  other  world,  but  hang, 
■till,  an  immortal  maiden  in  my  gallery 
of  memory. 

Many  are  the  pictures  which  thus  rise 
before  me,  and,  mingling  themselves 
with  the  actual  loveliuess  around  me, 
grow  more  beautiful  and  dear.  I  do 
Dot  repine.  I  hold  it  good,  good  things 
tbould  pass,  as  says  my  poet,  and  I 
will  not  strive  and  fight  against  time. 
To  Him  who  led  the  wanderers  with  his 
riorious  arm  to  make  himself  an  ever- 
tttting  name,  the  gratitude  for  leading 
thus  my  wandering  and  lost  thoughts 
into  the  promised  land  of  love  and 
beauty — even  the  land  of  memory! 
Happy  is  the  man  who  lives  in  memory, 
0  my  friend ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  hap- 
py. There  are  those  who  consider 
themselves  called  upon  to  moan  and 
groan  when  the  past  and  its  bright 
scenes  are  recalled  to  them.  Rather, 
hi  rather,  smile,  my  Dominic,  and 
make  the  golden  glories  of  the  joyous 
prime,  like  autumn  sunlight,  flood  the 
boughs  of  thought — those  boughs  which 
may  not  be  clad  in  such  tender  green, 
bat  are  still  beautiful  and  lovely. 

Am  I  wandering  from  Grassland, 
which  I  promised  you  news  concerning  ? 
If  so.  I  carry  you  into  a  country  where 
the  fluwors  ever  bloom,  and  the  winds 
sweep   over  fairy  harps.      But  those 


flowers  have  not  for  every  one  the  sanaie 
perfume — those  harps  sound  not  so  deli- 
cately  to  all.  Let  me,  then,  come  back 
to  my  mountain  home  before  I  close  up 
my  poor  rambling  epistle — rambling 
and  very  laughable,  because  it  tries  in 
vain  to  catch,  and  so  embody  somethinff 
like  an  image  of  my  noble  hall  of 
memory.  Let  me,  then,  leave  that 
haunted  land — that  domain  of  the  past« 
which  I  alone  am  sovereign  of,  and  so* 
with  musing  eyes  fixed  on  the  sunset, 
sitting  on  my  wicker  throne  beneath 
the  tulip  whither  I  am  gone,  endeavor 
to  point  out  a  few  more  of  the  lovely 
points  in  my  fair  landscape. 

Yonder  you  see but  what  is  that 

I  hear  ?  Kate  is  at  the  piano,  and  the 
day  is  destined  to  die  here  in  Grass- 
land to  some  carol  such  as  Kate  alone 
can  give  me.  As  the  joyous  ripple 
floats  and  eddies  on  the  crimson  air,  I 
think  how  very  unfortunate  we  citizens 
of  this  century  are.  We  have  little 
real  music.  In  the  old  days  there  were 
Scottish  airs  of  such  a  tender  and  af- 
fecting pathos  that  they  seem  to  hare 
been  wafted  to  us  from  the  land  of 
Faerv.  Where  are  they  gone,  and 
why  has  the  inexorable  nineteenth  cen- 
tury deposed  them?  Was  there  no- 
thii^g  in  that  golden  lyric  ringing  still 
in  many  noble  hearts,  the  "  Flowers 
of  the  Forest  ?"  Were  the  cadences 
of  **  Jock  o'  Hazeldean'^  unworthy  of 
the  present  generation,  that  the  adven- 
tures of  one  **Mr.  Brown"  and  *' Dandy 
Jim"  and  *»  Old  Dan  Tucker"  should 
take  precedence,  indeed,  quite  banish, 
and  so  silence  them  ?  There  are  many 
beautiful  airs,  I  grant  you,  in  the  rtptv 
toire  of  Mr.  Chnsty  and  his  confreres 
— and  I  often  listen  with  delight  to  some 
peripatetic  organ-grinder,  playing  that 
sad  and  melancholy,  but  most  touching 
air,  the  good  **  Old  Folks  at  Home." 
But  all  are  not  like  this  ;  and  when  the 
•*Camptown  Races,"  "Nelly  Bly,"and 
•*Susy  Brown"  jostle  and  push  aside 
and  silence  **  Logan  Water,"  **  Locha- 
ber''  and  *'Roslyn  Castle,'*  I  am  filled 
with  scorn  for  those  loud  upstarts,  and 
would  willingly  throttle  even  the  fairest 
belle  of  Ethiopia.  Let  me  rejoice  that 
my  little  Kate  is  unaffected  by  this  new 
and  preposterous  fashion — that  she  pre- 
fers those  sweet  ditties  of  the  Scottish 
and  the  English  muse,  which  all  our 
good  forefathers  and  foremothers  took 
so  much  deliffht  in.  Let  me  be  thank- 
ful that  my  Bttle  fairy  places  Caledo- 
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nia  before  Ethiopia.  I  often  listen  to 
her  carol  in  the  lovely  evenings,  when, 
in  a  voice  inezpressiDlj  soft  and  sym- 
pathetic, she  delivers,  as  they  said  in 
olden  days,  some  one  of  the  dear  lyrics 
of  the  past.  I  listen  and  am  glad  that 
t  have  near  me  this  yoang  disciple  of 
the  dead  minstrelsy;  and  now  as  she 
finishes  her  prelude  on  the  piano,  which 
is  not  famihar  to  me,  however,  I  lean 
back  and  close  my  eyes,  and,  with  my 
senses  steeped  in  a  delicious,  lan^id 
pleasure  ot  anticipation,  wait  to  hear 
the  first  notes  of  good  •*  Lochaber,"  or 
something  else,  m>m  one  of  the  old 
brown-backed  music  books,  on  the  stool 
beneath  the  instrument 

What  do  I  hear !  »» Lochaber  ?"     It 
is  not  ** Lochaber!'* — it  is  something 


with  which  I  am  not  familiar !  T 
Kate's  voice  rises,  and  instead  of 
ing,  rattles ! — ^instead  of  sighing,  la 
It  is  an  abominable,  detestable, 
dem,  Yandalic  and  Gothic  chant 
the  wretched  and  miserable  bt 
**  Sebastopol  is  taken ! — ^hoop  d< 
hoop  de  doo! — Sebastopol  is  ti 
hoop  de  doodle  doo !" 

My  dear  Dominic,  there  are  t 
which  even  the  stoutest  nerves  o 
withstand.  I  have  no  longer  the  j 
to  continue  my  letter — that  abomi 
chant  has  unnerved  me.  There,  a 
**  Sebastopol  is  ta  I"  I  dos 
ears;  I  sink  back;  I  have  sea 
strength  to  sign  myself  what  I  f 
ways,  yours,  faithfully, 

St.  Jo: 


THE  BOY    OP   THE  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

I. 

ACROSS  a  league  of  angry  breakers 
And  three  of  waste  and  drifting  sand, 
With  curlews  wading  in  the  shallows 
And  white  gulls  fishing  off  the  land ; 

n. 

A  beacon  on  the  far  horizon. 
Nearer,  a  tower  all  worn  and  white, 

A  light-house  half,  and  half  a  prison. 
With  rusted  gratings  round  Uie  light. 

m. 

Barren  the  shore  and  unfrequented. 

And  fretted  ever  by  the  sea : 
And  such  as  these  were  his  surroundings, 

A  hero,  and  tbe  last  of  three. 

IV. 

On  the  long  swell  from  the  Bermudas 
While  great  Orion  climbs  the  sky, 

Bemote  at  sea,  in  night  and  silence. 
Like  ghosts  the  unseen  fleets  go  by ; 

V. 

Or  tossing  in  the  wide  Atlantic 

Impetuous  dash  upon  the  lee. 
When  the  low  coast  with  mists  is  hidden, 

And  white  with  foam  is  all  the  sea. 


VI. 


Ah  what  endurance  and  endeavor 
Were  his  who  watched  between  these  bars. 

Through  those  drear  nights  when  wildest  tempest 
Shut  out  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  stars ! 
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vn. 

Serene  iiie  earlj  aatumn  mominga 

Fair  skies,  light  breezes  off  the  shore ; 
When  the  two  keepers  of  the  beaoon 

Sailed  fr<Hn  it  to  return  no  more. 

vra. 

Up  through  the  gates  of  the  Antilles 

Coastwise  the  driving  fog  was  piled* 
Bj  the  fierce  gusts  of  uie  tornado, 

And  the  great  waves  raged  white  and  wild. 

IX. 

Shoreward  from  sea  and  sedgy  marshes 

The  sea-birds  toiled  to  reach  the  main« 
Drifting  aslant  before  the  tempest, 

BewUdered  by  the  hissing  rain ; 

z. 

Around  the  tower  with  cries  discordant 

Wheeling  in  oft  repeated  fli£[ht, 
They  caught  on  wet  and  glancmff  pinions 

The  gleam  of  the  revolving  li^^t. 

n. 

Through  the  rain-blurred  and  beaten  casement 

Each  following  each  in  endless  chase, 
Flashed  bars  of  light  pursued  by  shadows. 

In  wider  circles  round  the  plaice ; 

XII. 

Flashed  over  sands  and  sound  and  inlet, 

And  leagues  of  sea  lashed  by  the  gale. 
And  past  the  shoal  and  dangerous  headland 

In  safety  guided  many  a  sail. 

XIII. 

And  direful  wreck  had  been,  and  drowning 

Where  wreck  had  never  been  before, 
Had  it  but  faltered  in  revolving 

And  seemed  some  casual  light  ashore. 

XIV. 

Three  nights  of  storm,  on  the  horizon 

A  star  by  turns  to  sea  and  sound — 
Did  mortal  hand  light  up  the  beacon 

And  trail  the  glittering  lamps  around  t 

XV. 

For  in  the  whirlwind's  sudden  fury. 
Just  where  the  seas  and  currents  crossed, 

Whelmed  in  the  merciless  Atlantic 
Both  keepers  of  the  light  were  lost. 

XVI. 

It  was  a  child  of  years  yet  tender 

Kept  lonely  vigil  in  their  stead. 
Nor  knew  that  in  the  hollow  surges 

Rolled  sire  and  grandsire  stark  and  dead. 
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xvn. 

He  thought  of  tales  of  shipwreok  dreadful 
On  coasts  sea-girt  and  lying  low, 

Of  wretches  lost  in  the  Atiantic, — 
And  set  the  glimmering  lamps  a-row. 

xvni, 

>  Poised  in  its  well  within  the  tower, 

A  ponderous  weight  controls  bj  night, 
Through  multiplying  wheels  and  pinions, 
The  revolutions  of  the  light 

zix. 

How  long  he  toiled — a  child's  endeayor — 
At  the  stiff  crank  to  raise  this  weight, 

While  darker  rolled  the  ocean  ever, 
And  wind  and  rain  assailed  the  grate ; 


Hew  his  brave  soul  remained  undaunted 
When  all  his  childish  strenc^h  was  vain, 

While  deeper  night  involved  me  ocean, 
And  wilaer  beat  the  wind  and  rain ; 

zxi. 

Until  disjoined  from  wheel  and  pinion, 
Studded  with  lie;hts,  a  sparkling  reel. 

Round  and  arouna  in  bright  gyrations 
He  drew  at  last  the  cumbrous  wheeL 

xxn. 

'Twas  when  the  furious  tornado 
On  the  fourth  day  had  ceased  to  blow. 

And  there  were  wrecks  from  Corrientes 
To  the  pine  shores  of  Pamlico ; 

xxin. 

They  came  in  boats  across  the  surges, 
In  which  the  keepers  twain  were  drowned. 

And  found  him  by  the  wheel  still  kneeling— 
A  poor  dead  child  was  all  they  found. 

XXIV. 

If  'twas  of  honger  that  he  perished. 
Or  thirst,  or  stress  of  long  fatiffue. 

Or  all  conjoined, — who  e'er  can  tell  us  ? 
Witness  was  none  for  many  a  league. 

XXV. 

Give,  0  blind  world,  your  loud  applauses 
To  men  renowned  through  blood  and  tears ; 

Not  thus  that  nobler  hero  triumphed. 
And  these  are  not  among  his  peers. 
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SHORTLY  after  our  arriva]  at  Moul- 
meiD,  an  ezcanioii  to  **  The  Caves," 
some  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
tDwn^  was  planned  by  seTeral  English 
officers  and  resident  merchants,  and  an 
inritation   extended    to   our  gaii-room 
meM.     According! J,  garrees  were  be- 
spoken, boats  engaged  to  await  us  at 
w  ferry,  and  elephants  on  the  other 
side,  to  roll  us  to  our  destination ;  kit- 
mndgars  and  bearers  were  sent  on  be- 
fore with  hampers,  teeming  with  tongues, 
anchories,  sardines,  chutoej,  eggs,  and 
emrj,  together  with  the  table  fumituro, 
snd  all  die  machinery  of  a  pio-nio ;  and 
•0,  with  the  cheroots,  and  tne  **  brandy- 
pawnee,**  and  the  soda-water,  and  the 
beer,  we  set  out,  after  an  early  breakfast 
of  fruit  and  coffee,  in  our  low,  square 
garrees,  drawn  by  brown,  bob-maned, 
opinionated  ponies,  each  with  his  prop- 
•r  gorawallah — nude  and  sweaty,  and 
ibiny  accordingly,  and  long-winded  and 
niicose — runnmg  at  his  head. 

After   an   hour  of   rattling  through 

ttrai^t  and  narrow  streets,   between 

gi^n  ditches  and  smoky  bamboo  huts 

—the  latter  extremely  ramshackle,  and 

wA»lrnt  of  petroleum,  ghee,  and  putrid 

fisb— running   over   pariah    dogs,   and 

throwing  naked  brown  brats  into  convul- 

Biong  of  glee,   while  their  fathers  and 

nnxbers    squatted,    and    giggled,    and 

NDoked    g^reat   green   cigars,   in   their 

cane  porches — we  came,  at  last,  to  the 

rivpr.     Here,  alighting  from  the  gar- 

r^f?.  we  transferred  ourselves  and  the 

"plunder'*  to  ticklish  canoes,  and  were 

ptddled    across   the    sluggish    stream, 

thinking  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami, 

to  a  bunch  of  tumble-duwn  sheds  in  a 

bower  of  urchin  banians,  where  some 

Bormese  loafers,  who  were  squatting  as 

wi»  approached,  in  knots  of  three  or  four, 

ming  ti>  the   perpendicular  when  our 

boat«  stuck,  a  score  of  yards  from  the 

btjik.   ran   down,   to  tote  us  over  the 

black  mud  on  their  backs. 

A  few  rods  up  the  road,  stood  ^ve  ele- 
|>baiit5,  feiibstantial  monsters,  flapping 
tk^ir  cape-like  ears,  and  penduLiting 
tbf-ir  »hort  ridiculous  tails — which,  by- 
tbf-by,  the  greenest  of  us  regarded  as 
▼ery  superfluous  apnenda^s,  as  use- 
less as  un«»mamental,  until,  fording  a 
■tream  in  the  course  of  our  excursion, 
we  perceived  the  very  gentlemanly  use 
to  which  the  gatta-percha  philosopher 


in  front  of  us  put  bis.  They  twinkled 
their  bright,  little,  black  eyes,  that 
were  like  polished  horn  buttons  on 
an  india-rubber  over-coat,  and  fly- 
brushed  themselves  with  whisps  of 
paddy  straw,  featly  flourished  with  their 
trunks. 

Seeing  an  elephant  in  a  menagerie, 
may  naturally  be  attended  with  sensa- 
tions more  or  less  flattering  to  the  spec- 
tator. In  view  of  the  **  admittance, 
25  cts.,**  he  is  conscious  of  patronizing 
Behemoth.  Bt^t  to  stand  under  a  road- 
side precipice  of  animated  india-rubber, 
having  already  (being  a  green  tourist  in 
that  region)  foolishly  made  grand  flour- 
ishes of  your  intention  to  ascend  with- 
out assistance,  is  ^to  look  up  at  Peter 
Botte,  and  suddenly  recoUect  that  you 
have  left  your  windlass  and  rope  ladder 
at  home ;  you  are  reduced,  with  ridicu- 
lous abruptness,  to  a  sense  of  your  situ- 
ation— a  confession  of  your  own  insig- 
nificance, and  the  magnitude  of  the 
Almighty's  works. 

When  my  kitmudgar,  pointing  to 
Behemoth's  Jehu,  perched  on  his  neck 
with  a  boat-hook  contrivance  for  a  whip, 
said :  *'  S'pose  Sahib  likee.  Sahib  can 
go  up^'*''  that  somewhat  saturnine  heathen 
nod  no  intention  to  be  funny.  Most  of 
our  party  had  been  **  up"  before,  and, 
with  slight  assistance — by  pushing  from 
below,  by  Jehu's  pulling  trom  a&)ve — 
were  soon  to  be  seen  leaning  over  tbe 
rails  of  the  howdahs,  surveying  the  sur- 
rounding country  from  their  command- 
ing eminence. 

♦♦Our  Yankee  friend,"  being  neither 
active  nor  light,  of  course  come  last. 
The  mountain  had  partly  come  down  to 
the  other  Mahomets,  and  Behemoth  was 
kneeling.  Our  company  was  uncom- 
fortably masculine,  so  there  were  no 
steps  provided ;  the  livery-stable  keep- 
ers from  whom  we  hired  our  nars  would 
not  insult  the  Sahibs,  forsooth — ♦♦the 
Sahibs  were  birds,  the  Sahibs  were 
serpents,  the  Sahibs  were  monkeys." 
(Thank  you!)  ♦♦Must  birds,  must  ser- 
pents, must  monkeys  have  ladders  ?" 
So  they  boosted  their  Yankee  friend 
from  below,  and  they  hoisted  their  Yan- 
kee friend  from  above ;  but  they  were 
weak  with  laughter,  and  they  let  go, 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were  no 
less  slippery  than  steep,  and  the  feet  of 
their  Yankee  friend  were  false  to  him» 
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hia  temper  impatient^  his  wonted  phi- 
losophy forgotten  :  so  he  slid  down. 

Thrice  he  slid  down  discomfited,  and, 
the  third  time,  he  carried  with  him  the 
bamboo  front  of  the  howdah.  Then 
Behemoth  rose  to  his  feet,  contemptu- 
ous, indignant,  with  **  too  bad*'  in  his 
eye,  impatience  in  his  aplifted  trunk,  and 
o£fended  dignity  in  his  short,  huffish 
grunt.  But  Jehu,  patient  and  busy, 
picked  away  at  his  organ  of  amative- 
ness  with  the  boat-hook ;  there  was  an- 
other small  land-slide — and  then,  with 
unanimity  of  extraordinary  boosting  and 
hoisting,  joined  to  a  great  feat  of  agili- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  acrobat,  silently 
apprehensive  of  the  mood  of  Behemoth, 
**  our  Yankee  friend"  reached  the  top, 
amid  loud  cheers,  and  **  Yankee  Doo- 
dle** from  the  band.  Whereupon,  Behe- 
moth, with  great  upheavings,  arose  from 
his  knees,  and  rolled  forward. 

If  you  have  never  doubled  the  Cape, 
if  your  stomach  is  treacherous  and  your 
ee&'legsi  uncertain,  if  sea-sickness  is 
your  idiosyncrasy,  don't  take  passage 
on  an  elephant,  for  a  voyage  of  twenty- 
five  miles ;  go  by  water,  or  try  a  palkee. 

First,  you  are  down  by  the  stem, 
then  bows  under;  now  a  lurch  to  lee- 
ward pitches  yon  into  the  scuppers,  and 
next  you  are  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
wallowing  to  windward.  Like  a  Dutch 
galliot  under  bare  poles  in  a  cross-sea — 
how  she  rolls!  Like  a  whale  in  the 
wake  of  a  steamer — how  she  blows! 
You  ascend  a  slight  irregularity  in  the 
road — how  she  uibors  up  the  slope! 
You  pause  on  the  ridge— for  an  instant 
she  sways  and  surges,  then 

**  Down  topples  to  the  gulf  below." 

You  hold  on  by  the  howdah ;  you  com- 
mend yourself  to  your  usual  good-luck ; 
vou  comfort  your  fears  with  observing 
how  little  Jehu  minds  it;  you  throw 
away  your  cheroot — it's  too  hot  to 
smoke ;  you  stop  wishing  for  tiffin ;  you 
txj  to  think  it  interesting,  and  com- 
mence instituting  naturalistic  researches 
into  the  sagacity  of  **  old  Injin  Rubber," 
as  that  funny  Smith  of  the  Company's 
service  nicknames  the  soft  subject  of 
your  studies. 

Thus  you  get  through  six  miles  of 
monotonous  jungle,  relieved  only  by  its 
sequel  of  six  miles  of  paddy-field.  How- 
ever often  you  may  wish  inside  that  you 
were  dead,  you  never  say  so  once — 
**  You  rather  like  it."  At  last  yon  come 
to  your  ^^Caves,"  and  with  a  '*  By  Jore, 


boys — this  is  capital !"  you  swing 
sefroff  by  the  hands  and  drop 
ground,  as  fearlessly  as  though  yc 
never  told  a  lie  in  your  life. 

Shortiy  after  emerging  ^m  ih 
gle  into  the  paddy,  our  liveliest  cm 
was  aroused  by  the  eccentric 
ments'  of  our  elephant,  and  the  b 
excitement  of  his  mahout^  who,  U 
over  the  head  of  his  beast,  explon 
ground  before  him  and  on  ead 
with  curious,  anxious  scrutiny,  oo; 
ing  all  the  while  with  his  huge 
sopher  and  friend  in  quick,  sha^ 
lations,    sometimes    shrill,    somi 
|ubdued,   sometimes  almost  whii 
in  his  ear. 

"Old  Injin  Rubber"  crept  fo 
cautiously  (imagine  an  elephant  o 
toe),  hesitating,  suspicious,  vigilai 
fensive,  holding  his  precious  pro 
high  in  air.  Presently  he  stops 
stores  straight  before  him  with  v 
agitation,  for  we  feel  the  mass  vib 
beneath  us,  as  when  a  heavily 
wagon  crosses  a  suspension  b 
Then  hark !  with  trumpet  pointed 
sky,  he  blows  a  sharp  and  brazen 
and  trots  forward.  At  the  sam 
ment  an  exultant  exclamation  ftoi 
mahout  tells  the  story  in  a  word- 
boa!  the  boa!" 

Right  in  the  path,  where  the  su 
hottest,  lay  a  serpent,  such  i 
who  charmed  the  first  vanity,  hii 
length  of  splendid  ugliness  gorgei 
pid,  motionless,  not  coiled  nor  vei 
tar,  but  outstretched,  prostrate  ani 
— subject,  abject  to  tne  great  gU 
of  his  instinct. 

"  Old  Injin  Rubber"  paused  as 
instructions ;  he  received  them  c 
organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  fro; 
boat-hook.  Half  a  dozen  more  rol 
lurches,  and  he  plants  his  mounti 
fore-foot  on  the  head  of  the  dr 
horror — eyes,  brains,  blood  burc 
together.  Like  an  earth-worm  < 
pin-hook  of  an  angling  urchin,  the 
ster  wriggles  and  squirms— now 
ing  his  great  girth  in  seexningly 
lasting  knots — now  erecting  a 
length,  without  a  kink,  in  air — n< 
a  tempest  of  dust,  thrashing  the  g 
with  resounding  stripes;  tiU  at 
beaten  out,  his  crushing  stren|^ 
spent,  even  his  tail  subdued,  he  h( 
only  shivers.  Then,  again  and  i 
Behemoth  tosses  him  aloft,  agaii 
again  dashes  him  to  earth ;  till,  toi 
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•poQed,  his  gold  and  black  all  tarnished 
vith  slime  and  blood  and  dust,  the  £ne- 
mv  is  broufht  to  shame,  and  the  heel  of 
a  babe  might  braise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
peoL 

A  small  prairie  of  wild  rice  gradually 
aod  very  uniformly  sloped  from  a  range 
of  low,  wooded  hills  to  the  stream  we 
had  already  crossed,  and  which,  after  a 
great  circuit,  shone  before  us  again; 
OB  the  south  a  fringe  of  jangle ;  on  the 
Borth  and  west  the  river,  with  here  and 
there  a  knot  of  talipot  trees;  on  the 
osit*  far  off,  the  low  hills  timbered  with 
jwmg  teak;  and  between,  a  multitu- 
diaoos  banian  with  its  tabooed  grove, 
haunted  and  whispering. 

In  the  midst  of  this  landscape,  and 
ngu^  suddenly  from  the  plain,  towered 
•a  impoaiDg  pile  of  consecrated  rock, 
creen  to  the  top  with  slimy,  slippery 
iuBps,  oozing  forever,  and  in  theur 
alowuess  finding  time  to  vegetate ;  plump 
essbions  of  bright  moss,  creepers  creep- 
mg  curioasly,  the  glancing  leaves  and 
•bondant  red  flowers  of  etruige,  poison- 
ooa-k>okiDg  parasites,— green,  green, 
fieen  from  base  to  peak,  a  mountain  of 
loft  and  fragrant  couches  under  cor- 
tans  of  dewy  shade,  whereon,  in  his 
trerlastiog  round,  the  Wandering  Jew 
might  come  to  rest  himself;  topmost  of 
lU  a  solitary  talipot,  an  hundred  feet  of 
mintermpted  trunk,  supporting  on  high 
ito  giant  umbrella,  as  though  Guadma 
flood  beneath  and  looked  abroad  over 
lU  the  land ;  and  everywhere  the  proud 
•ad  ruthless  beauty  of  the  ruin- making 
peepul,  the  missionary  ti'ee,  displacing 
roondations,  overthrowing  pinnacles  up- 
nrared  to  Baal,  bearing  aloft  in  her  beau- 
tiful arms  fragments  from  the  havoc  she 
ht»  made,  picking  at  pyramids  with  her 
delicate  but  expert  and  busy  fingers, 
•appiug  the  palace  of  Alompra  and  the 
temple  of  Guadma  in  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah ! 

S>me  dozen  or  so  of  Burmese  raga- 
mof&D)^,  who  did  a  small  business  in 
torches  for  such  excursion  parties  to  the 
Caves,  had  accompanied  us  from  the 
ferry,  bearing  baskets  of  bamboo  fag- 
gots armed  at  one  end  with  swabs  of 
tow  and  dipped  in  petroleum.  Light- 
ing these,  and  each  man  taking  one,  we 
aouuted  the  steep,  tortuous  and  slip- 
pery f(N)t-path  of^damp  green  stones, 
thn»ugh  the  thorny  shrubs  that  beset  it, 
to  the  low  entrance  of  the  outer  cavern. 
Stooping  uncomfortably,  we  passed  into 


a  small,  vacant  ante-ohamber,  having  a 
low,  dripping  roof,  perpendicular  waUg, 
clammy  and  sreen,  and  a  rocky  floor, 
sloping  inward  through  a  narrow  arch 
to  a  long,  double,  transverse  gallery, 
divided  m  the  direction  of  its  length, 
partly  by  a  face  of  rock,  partly  by  a 
row  of  pillars. 

Here  were  innumerable  images  of 
Guadma,  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  fourth  Boodh,  whose  successor  is  to 
see  the  end  of  all  things.  Innumerable 
and  of  every  stature,  from  Hop-o'-my- 
thumb*s  to  Hurlothrombo's,  but  all  of 
the  identical  orthodox  pattern,  with 
pendulous  ears,  one  hand  planted  square- 
ly on  the  knee,  the  other  sleeping  in 
the  lap,  an  eternity  of  front-face,  and 
a  smooth  stagnancy  of  expression, 
typical  of  an  unfathomable  calm — the 
Guadma  of  a  span  as  grim  as  he  of  ten 
cubits,  and  he  of  ton  cubits  as  vacant  as 
the  Guadma  of  a  span;  of  stone,  of 
lead,  of  wood,  of  da^,  of  earthenware 
and  alabaster — on  their  bottoms,  on  their 
heads,  on  their  backs,  on  their  sides,  on 
their  faces — black,  white,  rod,  yellow — 
an  eye  gone,  a  nose  gone,  an  ear  gone, 
a  head  gone — an  arm  off  at  the  shoul- 
der, a  leg  at  the  knee — a  back  split,  a 
belly  burst — Guadma,  imperturbable, 
eternal,  calm,  in  the  midst  ot  time,  time- 
less ! 

It  is  not  annihilation  which  the  Boodh 
has  promised  as  the  blessed  crown  of  a 
myriad  of  progressive  transmigrations ; 
it  is  not  death — it  is  not  sleep — it  is  this. 

Between  colossal  stalactites  at  either 
end  of  this  gallery,  we  passed  into  two 
spacipus  and  lofty  chambers,  nearly 
symmetrical  in  conformation  and  dimen- 
sions, separated,  like  the  twin  galleries, 
by  alternate  pillars  and  piles  of  rock. 
Our  entrance  awoke  a  Pandemonium. 
Myriads  of  bats  and  owls,  and  all  man- 
ner of  fowls  of  darkness  and  bad  omen, 
crazed  by  the  glare  of  twenty  torches, 
startled  the  echoes  with  infernal  clan- 
gor. Screaming  and  huddling  together, 
some  fled  under  the  wide  skirts  of  sable 
which  darkness,  climbing  to  the  roof  in 
fear,  drew  up  after  her ;  some  hid  with 
lesser  shadows  between  columns  of  great 
girth,  or  in  the  remotest  murky  niches, 
or  down  in  the  black  profound  of  re- 
sounding chasms ;  some,  bewildered, 
or  quite  blinded  by  the  flashes  of  the 
**oo-etemal  beam,'*  dashed  themselves 
against  the  stony  walls,  and  fell  crip- 
pled, gasping,  staring,  at  our  feet.  And 
when,  at  last,  our  guides  and  servontSt 
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mounting  to  pinnacles  and  jatting  points, 
and  many  a  frieze  and  coigne  of  van- 
tage, placed  blue-lights  on  them  all,  and 
at  the  word  illummated  all  together, 
there  was  redoubled  bedlam  in  the  abode 
of  Hecate  and  the  eternal  calm  of  the 
Boodh  became  awful.  For  what  deeds 
of  outer  darkness,  done  long  ago  in  that 
black  hole  of  superstition,  so  many 
damned  souls  shrieked  from  their  night- 
fowl  transmigrations,  it  were  vain  to 
question :  there  were  no  disclosures  in 
mat  trance  of  stone. 

Back  of  all,  an  hundred  feet  from  the 
true  floor  and  hopelessly  inaccessible, 
was  a  small  irregular  sky-light  in  an 
angle  of  the  rock,  through  which  we 
plamly  discerned  a  cluster  of  bright 
stars,  and  a  stream  of  silver- white  ra- 
diance pouring  through  this  upon  the 
Bwarthy  forms  of  our  guides  and  the 
white  turbans  of  our  servants,  dimming 
the  torches  in  their  hands,  made  a  pic- 
ture for  Vemet.  Ah,  could  we  but  have 
mounted  thither,  what  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  view  of  river  and  mountain 
and  forest,  and  rice-field  and  banian 
grove,  that  window  had  for  us ! 

We  stopped  to  drink  from  a  curious 
fountain.  The  peak  over  the  caves 
was  scooped  out  for  a  small  lake,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  the  purest  water, 
crystalline  and  cool,  percomted  through 
the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and  through  a 
wondrous  central  stalactite  that  descend- 
ed to  within  four  feet  of  our  heads,  and 
falling,  drop  by  drop,  into  its  own  little 
basin,  hollowed  in  the  rocky  floor  by 
cycles  of  monotonous  dripping,  flowed 
away  in  a  slender  thread  to  he  lost  in 
some  Tophet  of  a  chasm. 

On  emerging  from  the  caves  we  found 


a  magic  structure  waiting  to  reo 
— an  agreeable  shed  reared,  e^ 
quickly  and  expertly,  of  canes  ai 
pot  leaves  brought  hither  for  tl 
pose  on  the  **  commissariat"  ele 
There  were  store  of  camp -stools, 
extemporaneous  table  of  rough  i 
covered  with  a  snowy  cloth,  and 
with  the  viands  and  beverageB 
said. 

Our  **animals"  had  been  turned 
the  paddy  to  amuse  themselvi 
except  old  **  Injin  Rubber,"  who 
noar  by  playing  with  the  low  br. 
of  a  crooked  sissoo.  I  took 
sion,  while  our  laggards  were  bi 
to  fraternize  with  him  and  mak 
able  overtures.  He  was  conde 
ing,  and  exerted  himself  to  entert 
— ^picking  up  two-anna  pieces  w 
nimble  fin^r  and  thumb  and  hi 
them  to  his  partner  on  top—or 
his  knee  for  me  to  mount,  and 
lifting  me,  standing  erect,  to  f 
with  his  ears,  so  that  I  could  e 
into  the  howdah — permitting  m< 
astride  on  one  of  his  tusks,  and  p 
ly  riding  me  a-cock-horse,  somev 
the  damage  of  my  dignity-— maki 
a  grand  salaam  by  elevatins  his 
above  his  head,  then  gracefully  i 
it  up  and  down,  at  the  same  time 
ing  his  horn. 

Our  repast  over,  we  mounti 
rolled  homeward,  reaching  Mo 
at  dusk.  At  the  ferry,  with  ma 
ffrets,  we  parted  firom  our  mooni 
friends.  I  embraced  old  **Inji] 
ber*s"  trunk,  making  him  sens 
doubt  not,  of  the  a£^tion  I  ha 
ceived  for  him,  and  which  I  reti 
altered  to  this  day. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEA-SHELL. 

YOU  stooped  and  picked  a  wreath  dd  shelly 
Beside  the  shinmg  sea : 
'*  This  little  shell,  when  I  am  gone, 

Will  whisper  still  of  me." 
I  kissed  your  hands  upon  the  sands. 
For  you  were  kind  to  me  I 

I  hold  the  shell  against  my  ear, 

And  hear  its  hollow  roar : 
It  speaks  to  me  about  the  sea. 

But  speaks  of  you  no  more ! 
I  pace  the  sands  and  wring  my  hands, 

F<a  you  are  kind  no  more ! 
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SUNNING  myself  lately  upon  my  bal- 
cony in  Paris,  I  thoaght  I  could 
comfortably  pass  the  time  of  a  pipe  or 
two  in  pleasant  meditation  on  the  dead 
wall  opposite.  Its  strangely  varied, 
ptrtiooiored  surface  offers  a  sort  of  in- 
dex-epitome of  Paris  life.  Accordingly 
its  literary  contents  often  change,  pre- 
unting  at  each  change  something  of  new 
bterest.  Thus  there  are  bills,  notices, 
aid  adrertisements  peculiar  to  winter — 
te  season  of  suffering  and  charitable 
letiTitT  in  Paris — which  I  have  looked 
it  wiu  painful  and  pleased  attention. 
I  hare  transferred  my  pen  views  of  them 
to  paper.  They  will  appear  in  the 
OQforae  of  my  paper,  and,  though  per- 
h^M  rery  erroneous  and  certainly  very 
inperfeet,  they  may  be  wordi  a  glance, 
if  only  for  their  novelty's  sake.  Not 
^t  the  misery  and  cfianty  of  Paris  are 
Borelties.  But  the  first  being  hi^h  out 
of  ttghtt  mainly  by  the  police,  and  part- 
Iv  hy  a  becommff  pride  or  an  invincible 
cneeffalnese  of  ue  sufferers,  and  chari- 
ty beinff  of  a  modest,  retiring  nature — 
one  hidinff  away  in  garrets  and  back 
ttmrte  and  by-streets,  and  the  other 
quietly  performing  its  holy  offices  in 
lach  places — the  two  make  little  show 
to  the  eyes  of  strangers,  which  are  taken 
op  with  the  external  brilliance,  wealth 
tad  elegance,  and  the  fine  public  monu- 
ments of  what  passes  for  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  one  of  the  gayest,  and 
with  many,  one  of  the  most  frivolous, 
cities  of  the  world. 

But  just  at  present,  my  eye  rests  up- 
on an  afficht  so  different  from  any  yet 
spoken  of,  and  so  curious  withal,  that  it 
leems  to  be  worth  transcribing.  Here 
it  is.  '•  Quinti  Horatii  Flaccid  Opera, 
eum  novo  commentario  ad  modum  Joan- 
nit  Bond.  ParisstiSf  ex  Typographia 
Fimiinorum  DidoL  MDCCCLF." 
Something  like  this,  announcing,  by  the 
way,  much  less  elegant  copies  than  the 
Didots*  exquisite  little  Elzevir,  would 
have  been  in  place  on  the  doors  of  the 
argUftanas  tabemas,  or  on  a  pillar  in 
the  Vieus  Sandalarius  of  old  Rome.  I 
doubt  whether  the  dead  walls  of  any 
modem  dtv  can  show  a  similar  classic 
iibeilut.  An  advertisement  in  Latin  of 
•  Latin  authors  works — ad  usum  po- 
puU.  It  reflects  some  honor  on  the  pass- 
en  by  for  whose  reading  it  is  posted. 
Ai  I  look  at  it,  I  fancy  that  I  catch 


glimpses  of  French  literary  taste,  and 
of  French  character. 

The  French  are  not  remarkable  for 
erudition — at  least  not  for  philological 
erudition.  The  Germans  commit  the 
Latin  irregular  verbs  to  much  more 
faithful  memories,  and  grope  much  more 
patiently  and  profoundly  in  the  dark 
passages  of  ancient  authors.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  all  the  trans-Rhenan 
university  towns  together  could  furnish 
so  many  appreciative  readers  of  Horace 
as  Paris  alone.  Your  German  scholar 
makes  a  distant,  respectful  acquaintance 
with  him,  through  lexicons  and  scholia, 
and  Latin  remains  to  him  a  dead,  dried 
tongue  preserved  in  the  books  he  stu- 
diously smokes  over.  A  Frenchman 
knows  Horace  by  community  of  tastes 
and  wit. 

In  general,  there  are  marked  resem- 
blances between  Latin  and  French  liter- 
ature— as,  in  general,  Teutonic  litera- 
ture, in  its  richness  and  boldness  of  in- 
vention, offers  striking  analogies  to  the 
Greek  literature.  Like  the  Romans, 
and  after  the  Romans,  the  French  have 
been  inclined  to  imitate  foreign  modes 
and  to  obey  in  their  own  the  rules  bor- 
rowed from  a  foreign  literature ;  while 
we  of  barbarian  descent,  writing  freely 
from  our  own  thought,  in  spite  of  rules, 
against  rules,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
rules,  gradually  worked  out  by  experi- 
ence a  legislation  adapted  to  our  minds 
and  language — the  freo  constitution  of 
our  republic  of  letters. 

French  romanticism  did  finally  break 
away  from  the  despotism  of  classical 
rhetoric — and  with  a  violence  propor- 
tioned to  the  severity  of  the  past  re- 
straint. Some  of  the  red-republicans 
of  letters  have  been  guilty  of  such  ex- 
cesses as  might  be  expected  from  slaves 
in  insurrection.  They  have  not  only 
mocked  the  sacred  unities  of  AristotJe 
— they  have  violated  the  first  proprie- 
ties of  nature.  Their  muses  are  lo- 
rettes. 

To  return  to  the  wall. 

The  French  relish  of  Horace  is  as 
natural  as  it  is  noticeable.  To  educa- 
ted Frenchmen  ho  is  hardly  a  foreigner. 
His  works  are  almost  as  familiar  as  the 
best  of  their  native  authors.  He  thinks 
and  writes  like  a  Frenchman.  His 
themes  are  of  passing  social  life.  He 
is  critical  rather  than  mventive  ;  he  has 
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a  rare  faculty  of  acute  observatioii ; 
much  taste  and  little  imagination.  His 
philosophy  is  of  the  practical,  conve- 
nient sort  in  vogue  in  a  highly  artificial, 
cultivated  state  of  society — a  refined 
epicurism,  a  polished  selfishness,  free 
from  cant  and  cheerful  withal,  a  negli- 
gent tolerance,  that,  in  the  lack  of  deep 
self-convictions,  lightly  sneers  or  smiles 
rather  than  frowns  at  the  earnest  con- 
victions of  others.  The  editing  brother 
Didot,  in  a  preface  to  this  edition,  the 
perusal  of  which  should  make  every 
scholar  love  and  respect  the  good  and 
learned  old  bookseller,  says:  **To  re- 
produce, in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
charming  edition  of  Horace,  issued  by 
the  Elzevirs  in  1676,  at  the  same  time 
ameliorating  the  text  and  commentaries 
by  the  aid  of  critical  labors  posterior 
to  those  of  John  Bond,  was  one  of  the 

f  rejects  of  my  childhood.  To  this  end, 
began,  with  my  father's  assistance,  to 
make  the  types  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry ago ;  but  the  revolutions,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  have  seen  six  genera- 
tions of  kings  and  emperors,  have  inter- 
rupted the  work."  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  Frenchman  who  can  write 
that,  and  the  Frenchmen,  his  contempo- 
raries, who  can  read  it,  should  also  read 
with  pleasure,  and  accept  as  maxims  of 
a  wise  practical  philosophy — 

**  Carpe  diemy  quam  minimum  eredula  pos- 
terno. 
Quid  titfuturum  eras,  fuge  qutsrert :  ct 
Q,u,em  tort    dierum  cumque   dctbit,  luero 
Appone, 

"*  •  •  lUe potent sui 
Latut  que  deg^etf  cui  licet  in  diem 
DixittCy  Vixi, 


u«  •  m  Viv€u in timore jocitque, 
Vtvct  v€Ue" 

All  this,  and  abundant  good  sense  gen- 
erally, is  set  off  with  vivacious  wit, 
clearness  of  expression,  grace  of  form, 
and — occasional  lubricity.  Veiled  lubri 
city,  says  one  of  his  latest  critics. 
**  Horace  a  su  eUver  la  volupU  jusqu'd 
V ideal,  Toitt  est  distingue  chez  Horace^ 
et  dans  son  jardin,  la  statue  dujplaisir 
est  voilee  sous  des  Jleurs,^*  This  calls 
to  mind  Burke's  famous  commendatory 
sentence  on  the  gilded  corruptions  of 
the  ancien  regime;  which  would  have 
been  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in- 
stead, had  it  not  been  dictated  by  his 
roused  imagination,  when,  heated  by  its 
own  exercise,  it  had  broken  clean  away 
from  the  laws  of  truth  and  morality,  of 


which  the  great  orator's  calmer 
ment  was  ordinarily  so  rej^df 
**  Vice  itself  lost  hau  its  evil  in  1 
all  its  grossness."  The  sentime 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  a 
ficult  to  maintain  in  ethics  a^  the  i 
ment  of  the  last  part  is  difficult  ton 
tain  in  histon^. 

Louis  XViII.  consoled  himself 
the  sorrows  of  exile  and  the  vexatic 
kingship,  with  frequent  study  of  He 
He  turned  some  odes  of  his  favoril 
thor  into  French  verse,  which,  it  : 
improbable,  were  intended  for  pul 
tion.  For,  with  liis  literary  taste 
had  a  touch  of  ambition,  which  b 
tified  more  than  once,  of  seeingbu 
in  print.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Har 
1811,  addressed  to  his  friend  ( 
d'Avray,  who  had  sent  from  Malta 
translation  of  Horace,  he  writes : 
lately  bought  a  translation  by  M. 
— the  tribune  Daru — the  Count  ] 
It  is  in  verse,  here  and  there  ha 
enough  done,  but  often  very  pooi 
sometimes  not  giving  the  meami 
alL  This,  again,  is  not  what  you 
I  have  accordingly  fallen  back  a 
old  version  of  Father  Sanadou,  whi 
on  the  whole,  the  least  imperfect. 
I  fear  that  the  good  father  [Sta 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  o{  J< 
may  have  rendered  only  the  oper 
purgata.  *  *  *  *  There  are  man 
licious  passages  cut  out  which  I  a 
be  sorry  to  have  you  lose.  I  se 
one  remedy.  Send  me  a  list  of  the 
you  have  with  their  numbers  an( 
few  words.  I  shall  then  see  wha 
lack,  and  will  try  to  supply  the 
ciency  by  an  humble  attempt  o: 
own.'*  The  number  of  translation 
considerably  increased  since  1811 
as  for  editions  in  the  original^  a 
every  year  sees  a  new  one.  Spei 
of  their  multiplication  the  other  d 
laughing  Parisian  said  to  me,  **  "^ 
there  is  not  a  clerk  in  the  ministriei 
has  passed  the  age  of  forty,  who  i 
meditating  a  new  edition  of  Ho 
You  find  &esh,  dean  copies  on  the 
sellers'  shelves,  and  more  or  less  i 
ones  in  all  the  stalls  and  on  the 
where  dealers  in  literature  display 
second-hand  wares — where  poor  i 
ars  may  buy  at  marvelously  low  p 
or  if  their  emptiness  of  pocket  fc 
purchase,  may  stand  and  snatch  a 
or  two  of  pleasure  gratis.  Anothe 
of  time's  jests,  which,  we  trust, 
no  offense  to  the  Horatian  manes 
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tfaoQffh  in  his  lifetime  he  boasted,  with 
a  fitue  aristocratio  affeotation : — 

•^IfmOm  tahema  meos  kabeat,  neque  pUa  It- 

UUo9 
Qvoj  mantu  insudel  vulgif  Hermogenisque 

TigeUi. 

Th^y  say  that  king  Louis  was  inter- 
rapted,  while  making  annotations  on 
the  margin  of  his  Horace,  to  hear  the 
firat  news  of  the  knding  of  Napoleon  at 
Canoes. 

The  "  lank-haired  Corsican*'  was  no 
lorer  of  oar  poet.  The  classio  rules 
and  rerses,  nine  years  pressed,  pruned, 
tad  polished,  chimed  not  with  the  ar- 
dent nature  of  the  great  revolutionist 
•ad  practical  romanticist.  He  **  walked 
throoeh**  the  rules  with  **  an  astonish- 
IB^  disregard'*  of  the  traditional  pro- 
pneties  and  unities.  He  preferred  Os- 
siaa.  Was  not  that  characteristic  ? 
Aad  that  it  should  be  an  imitation,  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian,  too!  A  something 
grand*  dimly  sublime,  vast  and  vague, 
real  high  poetic  qualities  mmgled  with 
nek>dnunatio  bomoast.  The  book  has 
great  poetic  elements  floating  cha- 
ndcally  in  a  nimbus  of  puffy  words — 
like,  with  a  difference,  the  truthful  ele- 
ments in  Maopherson  Abbott's  history 
of  Napoleon. 

Seeking  an  explanation  of  his  admira- 
tion for  Ossian,  one  is  persuaded  that 
Napoleon's  Ossian  might  bo  something 
qaite  different  from  yours  or  mine, 
thoso  crude  poems,  passing  through 
that  creative  mind,  may  have  changed 
**into  something  rich  and  strange,"  not 
cimccived  by  our  barrencr  common 
ntures.  Fidconer's  Shipwreck  was  to 
Walter  Scott  a  far  higher  order  of  poem 
than  the  Falconer's  Shipwreck  tliat 
Jf'nkins  reads.  The  high  alchemy  by 
which  doll  pages,  submitted  to  *'  such 
teething  brains,  such  shaping  fantasies," 
ore  transmuted  to  golden  legends,  com- 
uwnds  our  respect,  however  occult  the 
process  may  be  to  our  lower  reason. 

After  all,  so  much  depends  upon  how 
juu  look  at  things — poems,  men,  or 
dead-walls.  You  see  *^  sermons  in  stones 
and  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  where, 
tcoordingly  as  his  views  are  geological 
or  industrial,  Jenkins  sees  only  *^  spc- 
ciioeas**  and  **  privileges."  It  is  quite 
p<>fiinble.  withal,  that  Ossian  appears  bet- 
ter in  French  than  in  Macpherson's 
EopliKh.  If  pines  and  oaks  nowhere 
fl<>uri<h  so  well  ns  in  their  native  soil, 
^•tne  of   the   less  noble  growths  gain 

VOL.  VUI.- 


strength  and  symmetry  by  transplant- 
ing. 

And  here  as  well  as  anywhere,  let  me 
say  a  word  of  French  translations.  A 
minority  report  ou  the  subject  is  much 
needed.  Having  no  competence  to 
draw  it  up,  yet,  pending  the  services 
of  a  fitter  pen,  I  ocg  the  attention  of 
the  **  general  reader,"  especially  of  him 
who  tells  me  that  he  reads  French  as 
well  as  he  does  English,  though  he  does 
not  speak  it,  to  one  or  two  observations. 
And  the  first  observation  is,  dear  Ge- 
neral, that  you  do  not  read  French  as 
well  as  you  do  English — unless  you 
read  English  very  badly.  One  large 
part  of  the  pleasure  you  find  in  ue 
perusal  of  Bums,  or  Bushe,  or  Jeremy 
Taylor,  lies  in  the  music  of  their  lan- 
guage. A  large  part  of  this  pleasure 
hes  undeveloped  for  you  and  me  in  Be- 
ranger,  or  Berry er,  or  Bossuet.  My 
dear  General,  you  do  not  know,  and, 
consequently,  do  not  read,  French  like 
a  native,  just  because  your  ear,  and 
eye,  and  intelligence  are  not  wontedf 
from  birth  upward,  to  its  words  and 
phrases.  In  fine,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  you  do  not  read  French.  What 
you  really  read  is,  at  best,  a  current 
mental  translation.  And  this  on  the 
supposition  that  you  can  translate  cur- 
rently. You  have  gone  through  Charles 
XILt  and  Tdemaque^  and  Gil  Bias — 
admii*able  works  all — and  have  done  a 
book  full  of  exercises,  and  have  run 
through  the  story  of  some  of  Dumas'  or 
Geo.  Sand's  novels.  It  does  not  follow 
that  you  know  your  French,  even  in 
the  first  dictionary  sense  of  knowledge. 
I  will  lay  you  a  wager — of  ten  to  one — 
that  you  cannot,  without  preparation, 
render  into  intelligible  English,  word  for 
word,  ten  entire  pages  of  any  one  of  the 
first  three  volumes  I  will  take  from  the 
shelf.  Hero  is  one  by  Gauthier,  one  by 
Hugo,  another  by  Balzac 

We  are  apt  to  say,  we  constantly 
hear  it  said,  that  the  French  cannot  un- 
derstand our  authors — that  their  tongue 
cannot  reproduce  the  richness,  the  gran- 
deur, the  depth,  and  the  delicacy  of 
English  thought  and  sentiment.  Agreed, 
if  you  insist  upon  it.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  other  side.  Pray  show  me  there, 
a  complete  transfer  of  Sloliere,  of  Hugo, 
of  Beranger,  of  Barbier.  I  have  seen 
none.  Their  grace  becomes  awkward- 
ness, their  wit  is  blunted,  their  music  is 
lost,  their  fire  is  quenched,  in  largo  part. 
They  fall  as  far  behind  their  originals 
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as  a  French  Burns  or  Shakespeare  fall 
behind  their  originals.  Whether  Bums 
and  Shakespeare  are  not  originally  far 
in  advance  of  and  higher  than  any 
French  poets,  is  another  question,  which 
I  do  not  presume  to  discuss.  I  will 
only  venture  to  say,  aside  and  in  a 
parenthetical  way,  that  Madame  Des- 
bordes  Valmore  seems  to  me  a  sweeter, 
profounder  poet  than  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
that  Barbier  would  vainly  seek  his 
equal  for  vigor,  conciseness,  and  imagery 
at  once  bold  and  apt,  among  contem- 
porary English  satirists. 

It  will  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
minority  reporters  to  notice,  **in  this 
connection,"  that  the  French  do  have  a 
Byron,  Milton,  Burns,  Pope,  Young, 
Shakespeare,  in  their  own  tongue — 
several  translations  of  some  of  them. 
The  minority  can  make  something  of 
this  fact,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
capacity  of  the  French  mind  and  lan- 
guage to  take  in  and  render  English 
thought  and  sentiment.  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  authors  in  this  shape  are 
popularly  appreciated.  There  are,  for 
example,  two  complete  translations  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  works  : — Le- 
toumeur's  and  Benjamin  Larocho's. 
Both  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. Of  Uie  former,  one  has  been 
annotated  by  Guizot.  Of  the  latter, 
there  is  now  in  course  of  publication  a 
cheap  illustrated  edition,  issued  in  num- 
bers, for  sale  at  all  the  stalls  for  a  franc 
and  a  half  a  number.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  Hamlet — by  still  anotlier  hand — that 
cost  me  but  four  sous.  To  say  that  all 
the  philosophy,  and  all  the  sentiment, 
and  all  the  melody  of  that  rare  product 
of  the  divinest  of  human  minds  is  ren- 
dered here,  would  not  be  true.  Of  the 
thousands  who  read  it  in  its  primitive 
form,  how  many  of  u^  sound  all  its 
depths,  soar  with  the  author  to  all  its 
heights,  catch  all  its  harmonies  ?  With- 
out venturing  to  answer  that  question — 
which  is  also  aside — I  go  on  to  state 
that  this  translation  is  imperfect — very 
imperfect  if  you  will : — but  mind  you, 
General,  not  so  absurd  as,  by  a  very 
natural  mistake,  we  are  at  nrst  sight 
inclined  to  think.  Take  these  lines  at 
hazard : 

"  Helas  !  si  cette  chair  voulait,  decamposie, 
Se   disxaudre  en  vapeur,    ou  se  fandre  en 

ronie  I 
Et  $i  r accord  pouvait  m  retablir  un  peu 
Entre  la  suicide  et  la  foudre  de  Dieu  !  " 

Although  the  example  is  not  as  marked 


a  one  as  I  might,  with  five  mi 
searching,  have  found,  you  are 
to  exclaim,  that  this  is  a  sad  fallL 
from  the  original,  which,  if  you 
mory  serve  you  [Act  I.,  Scene  S 
directly  quote  to  show  the  coi 
with  a  complacency  as  if  you  hac 
ten  it  yourself.  General,  did  i 
strike  you  that  the  translation  yc 

so    ridiculous   is your  own ! 

French  may  have  wandered  £ro 
original,  but  what  you  road,  reall 
and  are  thinking  of,  is  your  £ 
translation  of  the  French — Shake 
diluted  to  the  third  degree — a 
disadvantage. 

A  propos  of  Shakespeare,  An 
further  aside,  if  possible,  firoi 
central  point  of  my  general 
if  I  may  be  considered  cleai 
have  one,  I  want  to  introduce  1 
striking  proof — though  we  do  no 
it  —  of  the  thoroughness  of  i 
8pearo*s  study,  I  had  better  said, 
intuitive  or  inspired  surety  of  g 
the  truthfulness  of  his  analysis  < 
man  nature.  You  may  read 
Augustin  Thierry's  jE««ai«ur  m 
du  Tiers  EtaU  urst  edition,  pag 
Colbert,  the  great  statesman  wh< 
tributed  so  largely  to  make  a  Gram 
narque  of  Louis  XIV.,  loved  and  i 
his  master  with  a  sort  of  a 
affection,  believing  in  him  as  th 
Bonification  of  the  public  good. 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  pa 
counsels  rudely  rejected  bjr  th 
grateful  object  of  his  worship,  t 
covered  the  illusion.  The  painf 
enchantment  hastened  and  embi 
his  last  hours.  On  his  death-lx 
said,  speaking  of  the  king,  **If 
done  for  God  what  I  have  done  fi 
man,  I  should  have  been  twice  i 
and  now  I  know  not  what  is  to  b 
of  me.**  Louis,  who  was  ill  himi 
the  time,  sent  him  a  letter  cont 
friendly  phrases.  When  those 
him  asked  him  to  dictate  a  res 
he  at  first  seemed  not  to  hear,  thei 
*'  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
king ;  at  least,  let  him  leave  me  i 
quiet ;  it  is  to  the  King  of  kings 
must  now  think  of  answering." 
Henry  VIIL,  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
bert  had  never  rtad  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  had  read  Colbert,  a 
souls  of  all  times  and  nations. 

One  more  contribution  to  the  mi 
report.  It  will  hardly  be  denie 
the  difficulty  of  transfer  from  G 
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to  one  of  the  Latin-derived  toneues  is 
M  great  as  fipom  English.  It  will  bardlj 
be  disputed  that,  of  ail  the  German 
writinffs,  Groethe's  Fanst  is  among  the 
most  difficult  of  transfer.  Poor  Gerard 
de  Nenral  brought  the  first  part  of  the 
poem  into  French,  when  he  was  eighteen 
rears  old.  Of  the  remarkable  ezcel- 
leiiee  of  this  translation,  Goethe  wrote 
b  terms  of  high  approval.  It  will  hardly 
bs  dieeusaed  whether  Goethe  knew  his 
French  as  well  as  the  general  reader  or 
Most  Quarterly  Reviews.  It  will  hardly 
be  sospected  that  he  would  have  written 
er  said  as  much  in  praise  of  any  one  of 
tbe  half-dozen  or  more  English  transla- 
tioot  of  his  immortal  drama.  Do  the 
best  of  them — Hay  ward*s  conscientious, 
dnidging  prose,  or  Anster*s  ingenious, 
faried  verse— give  you  more  of  Faust 
tban  Laroehe  does  of  Hamlet,  or  Wail- 
by  of  Tom  o'  Shanter  ?  I  trow  not,  0* 
genetai  reader. 

But  I  cannot  keep  m^  eyes  off  that 
Horatian  poster.  It  is  disfigured ;  worn 
md  torn  by  a  whole  winter's  exposure  to 
wind  and  weather,  and  to  the  hooks  and 
fagers  of  rapacious  chiffoniers.  It  is 
facroached  upon  on  all  sides,  by  Gallic 
•ivertiseroents  of  dry  goods,  furniture 
Mlee,  concerts,  and  patent  perfumery. 
I  make  it  out  rather  by  the  help  of  the 
first  clean  copy,  long  ago  transferred  to 
■y  memory's  retina,  than  from  what  of 
its  original  fair  proportions  now  remains 
risible  to  the  bodily  eye.  To  me  it  is 
■till  impressive  in  its  ruins,  like  some 
Mutilated  antique  statue  amid  the  gross- 
sesses  and  prettinesses  of  a   modem 

rJlery.  On  the  classical  side,  however, 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  has 
one  feature  of  another  kind,  not  brought 
bto  my  last  view,  which  is  worth  look- 
ing at,  if  I  am  right  in  fancying  that  it 
bdicates  a  marked  trait  of  French 
character. 

Of  all  tlie  sins  of  commission,  by 
which  poor  human  nature  is  beset,  we 
sre  more  persistently  tempted  by  none 
tban  by  the  sins  of  presumption.  They 
•re  the  devil's  favorites;  of  this  kind 
was  Locifer's  own.  And  of  nil  sins  of 
presumption,  I  know  of  none  into  which 
we  more  readily,  unconsciously  fjtll — I 
had  better  said,  slip — than  that  of  con- 
founding our  views  of  things  with  the 
oatiire  and  essence  of  tilings  themselves ; 
but  of  this  class  of  sins  of  presumption, 
there  is  none  which  wears  such  an  air 
of  'innocence,  and  which,  by  conse- 
qoence,  is  more  difficult  of  avoidance, 


as  the  confounding  of  one's  little  loop- 
hole view  of  the  sayings  or  doings  of  one 
or  more  foreigners  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  whole  nation. 
Against  falling  into  this  cunningestt 
most  temptingly  baited  of  Satan's  sinSt 
I  constantly  pray.  When  he  goes 
about  like  a  roaring  lion,  he  is  not  neariy 
so  dangerous.  I  have  known  divers 
wrestlers  with  him  in  this  form,  in  the 
arena  of  controversy — veritable  theo- 
logical Van  Amburghs ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  victory,  when  the  applaase 
of  the  ring  was  loudest,  and  they  were 
bowing  their  thanks,  plump  went  both 
feet  into  one  of  his  presumption  traps. 

So  I  never  step  out  on  the  balcony, 
or  wheel  round  my  chair  to  face  tne 
window,  that  I  do  not  ejaculate,  *^  Gkt 
thee  behind  me!"  But  with  all  this 
painstaking,  as  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
forget  that  I  belong  to  that  order  of 
beings  of  whom  the  courteously  timid 
cure,  preaching  before  Louis  XIV.«  said* 
**the  most  are  mortal,"  and  remembering 
that  the  adversary  is  the  devil  himsc^ 
I  never  wheel  my  chair  back  to  my 
table,  to  sketch  down  a  pen  and  ink 
view,  that  I  am  not  afraid,  not  only  of 
being  unwittingly  caught  myself  at  the 
very  moment  of  writing,  but  of  drawing 
my  readers  (if  I  have  any)  into  the 
snare  after  me.     This  is  a  great  matter. 

It  is  not  a  jest,  or  it  ought  not  to  be, 
to  think  or  speak  falsely  of  our  neighbor. 
You  know  how  a  misapprehension  of 
what  you  catch  at  a  glance,  in  passing 
by  Jenkins's  window,  if  put  into  words, 
may  harm  Jenkins  for  life.  You 
thought  he  was  kissing  the  maid,  not 
discovering  in  that  cursory  glance  that 
the  osculated  person  was  Mrs.  J.  in  the 
morning  gingham. 

Now  let  Jenkins,  instead  of  beinr  a 
neighbor  over  the  way,  in  our  native 
village,  be  the  individual  of  a  nation, 
and  you  a  shrewd  observer  from  abroad, 
taking  notes;  you  print  and  multiply 
your  injustice  by  twenty -four,  sixteen, 
thirty- SIX,  sixty,  or  any  other  number 
of  millions,  accordingly.  Your  book  or 
letter  treats  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  ike  Americans,  the  English,  French, 
Germans,  vel  ceteri. 

I  remember  once  gliding  a  fellow 
passenger  from  the  steamboat  that  had 
brought  us  to  Havre  up  to  Wheeler's 
Hotel.  On  the  way  an  unsavory  little 
accident  befull  his  foot,  whereat  he 
directly  broke  out  into  comparison  be- 
tween the  cleanliness  of  Americans  and 
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the  Europeans,  most  inodoroos  to  the 
ktter.  He  did  not  except  a  soul  of 
them  from  the  sweeping  comparison, 
although  what  might  he  called  the  fun- 
damental hase  on  which  the  comparison 
rested,  was  laid  down  hj  one  individual 
of  the  264/209,000  souls  thAt  populate 
Europe.  When  my  friend  had  relieved 
himself  of  his  tirade,  and  was  grown 
oalmer,  I,  heiug  in  a  philosophical  mood, 
for  no  ill  had  befallen  myself,  sought  to 
draw  some  sweet  use  from  the  adver- 
uty.  If  we  were  superstitious,  my 
dear  Green,  said  I,  (it  was  a  newly 
traveling  brother  of  Green's,  who  was 
here  last  year,)  might  we  not  consider 
this  as  a  warning,  that  as  one  European, 
by  an  improper  act,  has  given  a  bad  odor, 
in  your  senses,  to  all  Europeans,  so 
should  we  take  nice  heed  to  our  ways 
among  strangers,  least  a  chance  bad 
word  or  act,  let  slip  from  us,  be  taken  by 
them  as  a  sample  from  which  they  are 
to  judge  all  Americans  ? 

For  our  own  judcrment  let  it  re- 
mind us  of  the  complaint  of  the  wise 
man :  **  Hardly  do  we  guess  aright 
at  the  things  upon  the  earth,  and 
with  labor  do  wo  find  the  things 
that  are  before  us.*'  I  owed  the 
quotation  to  Sterne,  whom  I  brought 
with  me  on  my  last  voyage,  not  to  ori- 
ginal biblical  readine,  and  increased  my 
indebtedness  by  this  other  loan,  that 
seemed  pat  enough  to  the  emergency. 
*'I  think  it  wrong,  merely  because  a 
man's  hat  has  been  blown  off  his  head 
by  chance,  the  first  night  ho  comes  to 
Avignon,  that  he  should,  therefore,  say, 
Avignon  is  more  subject  to  high  winds 
than  any  other  town  m  France." 

To  get  back  to  the  neighborhood  of 
my  starting-point,  I  beg  to  say,  once 
for  all,  that,  while  I  cannot  help  giving 
my  views  in  definite  lines,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  any  one  suppose  that 
I  insisted  on  their  absolute  ci»rrectnc:is 
in  detail  or  in  spirit  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble they  are  not  daguerreotypes ;  it  is 
quite  certain  they  have  not  the  merit  of 
artistic  pictures ;  it  is  quite  important 
to  bear  m  mind,  if  you  can  once  get  it 
into  your  mind,  that  the  daguerreotype 
or  painting  of  an  entire  nation,  by  any 
foreign  artist  or  artisan,  is  a  Wi>rk  oi 
such  difficulty,  that  it  has  never  yot 
been  truthfuUv  done.  If,  as  we  have 
rather  boisterously  affirmed,  it  has  not 
been  done  by  Tn^llope,  or  Hall  or  Dick- 
ens, or  d*Alembert,  and  the  rest,  why 
imagine  that  it  is  done  for  the  Englis'h 


or  French,  by  A.  B.  C,  or  D.  E.  F.«  or 
any  other  American  or  Engiiahman. 
Not  but  what  each  of  them  has  here  and 
there  drawn  a  truthful  line.  And  with 
this  for  a  general  caveat  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  all  views  that  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  may  be  published,  I  return  to 
the  Horatian  poster. 

You  can  still  decipher,  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  these  ciphers,  12,  20,  30  fra&os. 
These  are  the  prices,  varying  aoootdiog 
to  the  elegance  of  the  copies  of  Didoes 
Elzevirian  edition  of  Horace— a  litde 
gem,  not  only  of  typography,  hot  of 
photography  —  to  say  nothing  of  tiie 
scholarship.  When  you  consider  that 
the  French  are  an  eminently  economical 
and,  in  many  matters,  an  emineotly 
calculating  folk,  this  price  of  30  francs, 
demanded  and  paid  for  a  little  38nu>. 
volume,  the  literary  contents  of  whidi 
may  be  had  in  other  and  beooming 
fonns  for  a  few  francs,  seems  to  me  a 
striking  sign  of  their  appreciation 
of  art  —  of  material  beauty,  of  fonn 
and  color.  And  that  appreciation  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  general  ohane> 
teristics  of  this  people.  No  doubt  that 
among  the  purchasers  of  this  Tolnine, 
in  its  most  expensive  form,  are  men  iribo 
deliberate  long  before  dining  at  a  fbity- 
sous  restaurant 

A  dinner  at  a  forty-sous  restaniant 
has,  by  the  way,  its  attractive  qoalitiM, 
quite  apart  from  those  contained  in  the 
body  ot  the  woHl — the  mere  victnal  and 
drink  consumed.  For,  when  a  Puiann 
dines  at  forty  sous,  he  being  not  more  len- 
sual  in  degree,  but  being  sensual — or,  let 
us  say,  sensuary,  as  a  delicate  word--in 
more  kinds  than  an  Anglo-Saxon,  he 
wants  a  feast  spread  for  his  eyes,  for 
his  sense  of  beauty,  as  well  as  for  his 
palate. 

We  may  count  ten  of  his  forty  sons 
laid  out  for  mirrors  and  gilding,  ete., 
for  appearances,  in  fine.  These  yield  to 
his  completer  nature  just  as  real,  solid 
pleasure,  and  are  as  just  as  well  worth 
his  ten  sous  as  the  most  practical,  hard- 
est biuled  e^s  are  worth  the  ten  cents 
of  an  American,  whose  uncultured  eyes 
are  but  inspectors  of  pn>visions,  watoh- 
ful  waiters  on  the  mouth,  not  its  boon 
companions. 

Going  into  a  two-franc  restaurant  one 
evening,  with  my  friend  Green,  receiv- 
ing a  graceful  Ik>w  from  the  tastefidly- 
drapod  dame  du  comptoir^  noting  toe 
brilliant  lights,  the  snowy  napkins,  the 
pretty  style  of  ornamentation  on  walla 
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and  oeiltngs,  the  forks  to  fineijr  nWered, 
the  names  of  the  dishes,  so  grandly 
compounded — if  one  conld  feed  with 
oDe*s  eyes,  said  Qreen,  the  meal  would 
Ito  a  iMuiquet.  The  French  do.  And  I 
IhiM  that  what  is  taken  in  by  that 
I  trypan,  is  not  the  worst  part  of  their  re- 
paint. 

Look  at  that  party — a  family  party,  it 
would  seem — at  the  next  table  but  one, 
the  father  and  mother,  the  children  and 
mclc,  and  a  cousin.  What  an  event 
they  are  making  of  it.  It  has  been  ar- 
ran^ped  through  the  week — a  reward 
to  the  pretty  children  and  a  treat  to  the 
vkSenb^thiit  Sunday  repast.  A  cheerful 
celebration  of  the  holiday,  as  accept* 
able,  let  us  trust,  as  the  ^ravo  observ- 
ance of  our  less  social  habit  They  are 
not  here  barely  to  gobble  and  go.  IVue, 
they  obserre  and  make  the  most  of  all 
the  forms  of  a  fine  dinner,  permitted  by 
tbe  carte — the  potage,  and  the  three 
courses,  and  the  dessert — not  one  of 
tbnn  lacking  a  fine  name,  with  an  a  la 
Mmethin^  in  it  And  here  is  victual 
for  a  third  sense,  the  ear — a  pabulum, 
liy  the  way,  that  wo  Americans  have  a 
rflish  for  otherwheres  than  at  meals — 
witness  Judge  Jenkins,  editor  of  the 
Alabama  Herald  of  Freedom,  or  Colonel 
Jenktns^  of  Boston,  compounder  of  anti- 
fUcgiMfC  pills,  vender  of  cMafrof^xie ; 
witness  our  national  declaration  of  inde- 
Mdenco,  and  our  practice  of  freedom, 
Xwth  or  South.  They  count  upon 
filling  an  hour  or  two  with  tho  gratifico- 
tiiin  of  various  pcnsos  and  sentiments. 
They  are  come  for  tho  brightness,  and 
cavfty,  and  movement,  of  a  hall,  larger, 
haiid:u»mer  than  their  saUe-d-rnaitger, 
Th«»  women  are  como  to  admire  or  criti- 
d««  the  r^ibes  and  hats  of  tho  women ; 
the  men  to  admire  their  faces  (quite 
like  our  churches) ;  they  are  come  to 
draw  their  dividend  of  sympathetic  hnp- 
{•iof*tM»  from  the  happiness  of  others — 
If,  the  common  stock  of  which  they  are 
m  turn  willing  coutributors. 

Ky  the  time  we  were  through  with 
f'V  dinner,  of  which,  between  the  mouth- 
ful*. Green  sj>oke  in  justly  disparaging 
ciimpari^on  with  tlie  fare  of  the  great 
Xf  w  York  hoti'ls,  where  he  had  been  a 
c<*n!»tant  diner  for  several  years,  all  tho 
-mall  tables  were  taken  up,  cither  by 
fdL'iily  or  friendly  parties,  or  by  guests 
who  came  singly,  and  fraternized  pro- 
•♦-ritJy  after  sitting  down.  There  was 
!^»rn»t!iing  grateful,  even  to  a  non-con- 
'.nbutcr,  in  the  spectacle  of  so  much  ap- 


parent happiness.  There  was  a  deal 
of  laughing  and  t^Udne,  so  that  the  hum 
of  it  never  ceased.  But  there  was  no 
laughing  and  talking  so  loud  as  to  pre- 
vent a  waiter's  ear  from  catching  the 
*'  «*«^"  or  the  call  of  ♦'  garden,"  uttered 
by  any  one  present 

Yes,  it  is  all  entertaining  enough,  if 
you  will,  answered  Green,  as  we  walked 
off  to  a  cajt^  but  there  is  a  sad  side  to 
it,  too.  It  is  another  proof  that  these 
French  have  no  idea  pf  home — ^none  of 
our  domestic  family  enjoyment. 

There  has  been  so  much  nonsense 
said  and  written,  and,  which  is  worse, 
believed,  about  the  French  want  in  that 
regard,  by  people  who  were  never  in  a 
French  private  house  in  their  lives,  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  wliile  for  us  to  add 
to  it  by  discussing  the  point.  But  let 
me  say,  that  in  the  only  four  families 
where  I  am  sufficiently  intimate  to 
speak  with  knowledge,  I  find  much  the 
same  household  virtues  and  joys  as 
rest  in  my  best  memories  of  American 
homes.  And  let  me  further  say,  that 
many  foreign  travelers,  French  and 
others,  tliink  they  observe  a  peculiar 
disregard  for  family  ties  among  us 
Americans.  They  observe  that  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  seems  quite 
independent  of  the  parents;  that  two 
generations  rarely  live  under  the  same 
family  roof;  that  Connecticut  children 
leave  their  parents  and  go  to  Ohio ;  that 
Ohio  children  leave  theirs  and  go  to 
Wisc<»nsin  ;  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  divorce,  and  tlio  facility  with 
which  divorces  are  granted,  are  phe- 
nomena unknown  in  Europe. 

But  that  the  French  arc  somewhat 
more  gregarious  than  we,  I  will  not 
deny.  At  least,  it  is  a  side  of  their 
natures  turned  out  to  the  observation  of 
strangers  like  ourselves.  And  this  caf6, 
which  is  one  of  the  popular  order,  is  a 
favorable  stand  f(>r  our  observations. 
It  is  called  the  Cajc  Paris  ten.  The 
average  consumption  of  coffee  here,  on 
a  Sunday,  is,  the  i>r(4»rietor  tells  me, 
3,400  cups  {demi  (asses) ;  of  brandy 
and  other  liquors,  5,000  glasses  {petils 
verres);  <»f  oeer,  from  500  to  1,000 
mugs  {cannettcs) ;  withal,  there  are,  as 
you  may  count,  twelve  billifu*d  tables 
m  the  salle. 

Now  observe,  that  if  that  player 
should  hit  you  in  the  eyes  with  the  butt 
of  his  cue,  insU.'ad  of  tuniing  round  and 
damning  you  for  making  him  miriH  his 
stroke,  he  will  turn  round  and  a]M)logize, 
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with  a  courtesy  and  sincerity  of  manner 
that  will  take  away  half  your  pain  and 
all  your  anger.  Nor  would  he  do  so  less 
readily  or  less  handsomely*  if  you  wore 
his  blouse,  and  he,  by  chance,  wore 
your  broadcloth.  Joggle  the  elbow,  or 
step  on  the  toe  of  the  man  at  the  next 
table,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
beg  your  pardon  before  you  do  his. 
Observe  that,  although  we  have  been 
gazing  at  him  for  the  last  minute  and  a 
half,  almost  impertinently,  I  fear,  he 
does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  say  a  rude 
word  to  us,  or  even  to  scowl  at  us. 
This  is  not  from  any  want  of  spirit  on 
his  part.  I  happen  to  know,  though  he 
does  not  know  me,  that  he  has  served 
his  seven  years,  and  shown  the  courage 
of  a  French  soldier  in  more  than  one 
fight  with  the  Eabyles. 

Observe,  in  general,  that,  during  the 
hour  we  have  been  here,  you  have  not 
seen  a  quarrel  nor  heard  a  word  that 
threatened  a  quarrel,  among  the  three 
or  four  hundred  persons  present ;  even 
the  tipsy  man  yonder  cannot  provoke 
one.  Our  experience  this  evening  is 
not  extraordinary.  It  may  pass  well 
enough  for  an  example  of  the  general 
rule.  To  that  rule  a  wider  experience 
will,  indeed,  furnish  exceptions.  Not 
all  Frenchmen  are  polite;  nor  are  all 
polite  Frenchmen  always  poKte.  There 
are  c^ses,  whole  classes  of  cases,  where, 
I  believe,  we  are  their  superiors  in  that 
true  politeness  which  has  been  defined, 
**  kindness  kindly  expressed."  But  I 
venture  the  ^*  general  observation"  that. 


if  the  French  make  less  account  than 
we  of  home  pleasures,  they  understand 
better  than  we,  or  rather  feel  better 
than  we — for  I  apprehend  that  it  is  in 
this  case  the  instinct  rather  than  the 
science  of  living  wherein  they  excel  us 
— how  to  live  and  let  live,  when  assem- 
bled in  large  companies.  By  virtue  of 
this  social  science,  or  social  instinct, 
this  little  group  of  friends  or  family  re- 
lations can  at  once  enjoy,  undisturbed, 
an  intimate,  house-like  causeHet  as  yoa 
or  I  may  make  an  agreeable  passing 
acquaintance  with  some  chance  table 
neighbor,  entering  lonely  like  ourselves, 
and  yet  take  share  in  the  humaniz- 
ing influence  of  the  common  ei^oj- 
ment. 

Mark  again,  in  this  cheap  oaf6,  how 
much  is  done  for  the  eye,  and  how  well 
it  is  done.  The  architect  has  accom- 
modated his  plans  to  the  awkward  shape 
of  the  CTOund  so  ingeniously,  and  gild- 
ers, and  carvers,  and  painters,  have  so 
come  to  his  aid,  that  I  am  not  sure  bat 
the  general  aspect  of  the  room  is  finer 
than  that  of  Taylor's  splayndid  rect- 
angular saloon  in  Broadway.  The 
very  iconographic  commercial  adver- 
tisements, t£at  decorate  rather  than  die- 
figure  the  lower  part  of  the  side  wallet 
have  some  touches  of  art  in  them* 
And  so,  while  these  Parisians,  artists, 
or  artisans,  are  sipping  their  co£Eee, 
they  are  receiving,  constantly,  through 
their  eyes,  an  unconscious  culture  of 
that  taste  for  which  they  are  distm- 
guished  throughout  the  world. 


EPITAPH    ON    A    CHILD. 

THIS  little  seed  of  life  and  love, 
Just  lent  us  for  a  day. 
Came,  like  a  blessing  from  above — 
Passed,  like  a  dream,  away. 

And  when  we  garnered  in  the  earth 

The  foison  that  was  ours. 
We  felt  that  burial  was  but  birth 

To  spirits,  as  to  flowers. 

And  still  that  benediction  stays. 
Although  its  angel  passed ; 

Dear  God !  thy  ways,  if  bitter  ways, 
We  learn  to  love,  at  last. 

But  for  the  dream — it  broke  indeed — 
Yet  still  great  comfort  gives : 

What  was  a  dream  is  now  our  creed— 
We  know  our  darling  lives. 


1^  • 
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«  a««Hitia«t£  in.  in*  ^mxaJdy  pab&lwil 
iHLJtWfotbatif*  wait  tii»  bct?c&«r  Jo^^pk 
— ft}4in:  :d  :&*  >?raj«f  w*i*tx  Jo««epk 
gaunt  3»  TivaL  (»r¥«r.  H&Tm^  b«nmr 
f9um^i  >annt  %3Sisd  *j^  tak^nx  pnsooer 

rif  UBiiir  •fo.  xS»  Qtt£iL»  of  Virtk>iuL.  u 
Airwc  I^dL.  ^  r^tzrvii  t»  hrs  coantnr 

&r  iW  atfsi  trf«  BwstfiHw  and  mocv^  he 
A»  <&acaet«r  of  a  prtTmte  iiidi* 


Sj^JILIOy    lOXAPAKTK    AS    A    FAMILY    MAK 

'yia^  md  \aet  ArckW-l 

{4«:$«  vbiK  Ek«»  ^^TvnrKxiT  <rl$^  had  b^^w 
di5^:«$ti^  br  lib  broClt«r4tt-Uw':^  m$^>- 

Wot  WMi  OY^lbiMtfillir  «|lHaM«IHVr«  Mtlk^tt 

aLft>  to  make  $qi«  of  kis  ovu  thrvMCh^ 
e&tt^nHL  befof^  kM^r«  iiiu>  a  $«(^cf^t  ik^so^ 
tiiitioQ  viik  Ati$trit — a  {vrvoN^ti^  lull 
of  damper  to  tk<»  tknmot  Kii^ih\  vxm»« 
pelkhi  br  tke  Att$lTWui$  K»  i^urv  b^^bind 
tke  Adi^«  aod  whoQi  Manit  might  at- 
taok  ID  th^  T^ar. 

Tbas  drtv^u  back  into  FruK>\  and 
abandonKl  br  all  bi$  alH<««  exwt^t  tW 
kins:  of  Denmark — wb^^se  fv^rvv*  IWrua^ 
dotte  kept  in  cheek  at  the  $ame  time 
that  he  laid  siege  tv>  Hambnnr.  which 
city  was  held  by  a  stronjj  Kreuch  gar* 
ris<^n — Napidev^n  returutHl  tv>  Tarts^  \Vft 
the  i>th  of  Xorember,  I8ia  to  cvdlect 
what  re^sources  he  c<k>uM  against  th4» 
next  campaign,  the  operations  of  which 
novr  threatened  t^)  be  carried  on  within 
the  limits  of  France  itself.  Enm  on 
the  side  of  S|^in,  there  was  danger  of 
invasion.  Simlt,  whom  Xapideim  had 
appointed  to  succeed  Ji>seph  as  com* 
mauder-in-chief  in  that  c)uarti.^r»  had 
been  pushed  by  Wellington  acrt^ss  thw 
fnuitier,  thoui^h  Suchet  still  continued 
to  hoKl  Catmonia  witli  a  cousiderubW 
French  army. 

Of  any  interct^urse  lM>tween  the  brt>- 
thors,  for  the  first  sovon  weeks  after 
Napoleon's  rt>turn  to  Paris,  wo  have  no 
inforniHtion.  The  Mfmoires  du  Koi 
Joseph  are  silent  on  that  point.  Napo- 
leon, indeeil,  had  no  time  for  explana- 
tions as  to  the  past.  The  pn^sent 
occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  the 
quostiou  was,  how  to  meet  it — a  doubly 
ditfioult  question,  since,  in  addition  to 
tho  great  deficit  in  men,  money,  and 
munitions,  caused  by  two  such  disas- 
trous routs  as  tho  retreats  from  Moscow 
and  that  from  Germany,  ho  now  encoun- 
tered what  ho  had  scarcely  met  with 
before  since  his  assumption  of  tho  im- 
perial dignity — not  merely  evidences  of 
public  discontent,  but  symptoms,  also, 
of  opposition  to  his  impenal  will  and 

ideasure,  on  tho    part  uf  homo  of  his 
ugh  dignitaries. 


W1£S»  Jwifyk  tikiK  VkI  the  crown  of 
Sf«EB»  wiiUk  mtr^iT  had  set  rerr  firmly 
fm  si*  ii«»f  Napo&iMxi  himself  was  in 
w>  is^  iamgvr  of  k3i«iDg  that  of  the 
EepOT.       Hu  rKreat  from   Moscow, 

kksses  with  which  it 
had  led  to  a  new  alliance 
tm  tke  vmii  of  England, 
and  bweden,  which  al- 
ike recoBnmencement  of  hos- 
tSitiesw  after  an  armistice  which  lasted 
tnm  Jnae  to  August,  was  joined  by 
Av^ria.  notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
(vnur  Cifxaection  with  its  emperor. 

Na^»ie«T«u  who  had  greatly  contri- 
bot«d  tn  the  l»>5s  of  Spain,  from  the  ne- 
cr»*itT  be  was  under  of  withdrawing 
trr-»p»  tn  strengthen  himself  in  Germa- 
ny, still  held  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  all 
tbe  smaller  Grrman  princes  remained 
hi«  allies,  and  famished  contingents  to 
iu<  armr.  But  the  terrible  battle  of 
Lexpsic,  fought  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  retreat  across  the  Elbe, 
R*arcely  less  disastrous  than  that  from 
M'»sc«»w,  compelled  the  French  to  seek 
rrfoge  behind  the  Rhine.  In  conse- 
qiu-nce  of  this  retreat,  Napoleon's  ally, 
the  kinp:  of  Saxony,  to  whoso  oggran- 
dli^-ineut  he  had  greatly  contributed,  be- 
cam«*  a  fugitive  from  his  kingdom.  It 
tiu»  .<wppt  away  Jerome's  kingdom  of 
WViitphalia.  Holland  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  French  army  of  occu- 
patiitn,  and  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Ba- 
(irn.  and  all  the  other  Germap  states 
ha^^tened  to  join  tho  new  alliance  against 
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Yet  there  was  no  time  *  to  be  lost. 
Blucher,  at  the  head  of  one  army  of 
some  70,000  men,  known  as  the  army  of 
Silesia,  was  already  threatening  France 
on  the  northeast,  while  another  army 
of  100,000  men,  under  Schwartzenberg, 
known  as  the  Grand  Army,  with  which 
were  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Swit- 
zerland, penetrated  into  Fi*ance  in  that 
direction.  Napoleon's  grand  army, 
reduced  now  to  60,000  men,  was  at 
Chalons,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Paris. 
Augereau  was  at  Lyons,  with  some 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  more.  The  for- 
tresses of  Belgium  and  the  German 
frontier  were  also  held  by  strong  garri- 
sons. 

Upon  the  arrival  at  Paris  of  news  of 
the  entry  of  Schwartzenberg  into  Swit- 
zerland, Joseph,  from  his  retirement  at 
Mortefontaine,  took  occasion  to  address 
to  Napoleon  the  following  letter : 

"  Dec.  29, 1813.  Siro :  The  violation  of  the 
Swiss  territory  has  laid  Frooco  open  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  I  am  anxious 
that  yonr  majesty  should  be  persuaded  that 
my  heart  is  whoUy  French.  Recalled  by  cir> 
cumstonccs  to  France,  I  should  be  glad  to  bo 
of  some  use,  and  I  am  ready  to  undertake  any- 
thin?  which  may  prove  to  you  my  devotion. 

**  1  am  also  aware,  Sire,  of  what  I  owe  to 
Spain;  I  see  my  duties,  and  wish  to  fulfill 
them  all  If  I  maKO  claims,  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sacrificing  them  to  tlie  general  good  of 
mankind,  esteemuig  myself  happy,  if,  by  such 
sacrifices,  I  can  promote  the  peace  of  Europe. 
I  hope  that  your  majesty  may  think  fit  to  com- 
mission one  of  your  ministers  to  come  to  an 
understandmg  on  this  subject  with  the  Duke 
of  Santa  F6,  my  minister  for  foreign  affairs." 

To  this  letter  Napoleon,  who  was 
already  negotiating  with  Ferdinand  to 
release  him  and  restore  him  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  thus  curtly  and  sharply 
replied : 

"  Dec.  — ,  1813.  My  Brother :  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  2l)th  of  December,  It 
is  far  too  clever  for  the  Htate  of  mv  affairs, 
which  I  will  explain  in  two  words.  France  is 
invaded,  all  Europe  is  in  arms  against  France, 
and,  above  all,  against  me.  You  are  no  longer 
king  of  Spain.  1  do  not  want  Spain,  cither  to 
keep  or  to  give  away.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  country,  except  to  live 
in  peace  witli  it,  and  have  the  use  of  my  army. 
What  will  you  do?  Will  you.  as  a  French 
winoe,  come  to  the  su()|K>it  of  my  throne? 
You  possess  my  friendship  and  your  apanage, 
and  will  be  my  subject  as  prince  of  the  blood. 
In  this  cnse,  you  must  act  as  I  have  done — 
announce  the  part  which  you  are  about  to  play, 
write  to  me  a  letter,  in  smiple  terms,  which  1 
can  print,  receive  the  authorities,  and  show 
yourself  zealous  for  me  and  for  the  king  of 
Kome,  and  friendly  to  the  regency  of  the  em- 
press. [During  Napoleon's  absence  from  Paris, 
the  empress  acted  as  regent.]  Can  you  under- 


take io  do  tliis  7  Have  ^ou  not  good  sense 
enough  for  it  T  Then  retire  to  the  obscurity 
of  some  countrv-house,  forty  leagues  from 
Paris.  You  will  live  there  quietly,  if  I  live ; 
you  will  be  killed  or  arrested,  if  1  die.  Yoa 
will  be  useless  to  me,  to  our  family,  to  your 
daughters,  and  to  France f  a  truly  iVapoleonio 
arrangement — *  me'  first,  France  last] ;  nut  you 
will  do  me  no  harm,  and  will  not  be  in  my  way. 
Choose,  quickly,  the  line  you  will  take." 

Joseph  immediately  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Mortefontaine,  Jan.  1, 1814.  Sire:  I  b^ 
your  majesty  to  accept  my  best  wishes  that 
the  year  which  is  commencing  may  be  happ^r 
both  for  you  and  for  your  subjects.  I  hope 
the  year  which  has  just  finished  has  exhausted 
all  your  ill-fortune.  Zenaide  [Joseph's  eldest 
daughter],  who  came  in  just  now,  bringing 
some  presents  from  the  empress,  was  nearly 
burnt  close  to  the  fire  in  my  room ;  she  was 
saved,  and  is  quite  well.  This  accident  pre* 
vents  my  writing  as  well  as  usual,  as  I  can 
use  only  two  fingers.  I  entreat  your  m^esty 
not  to  doubt  my  complete  and  anectionate  de- 
votion." 

Napoleon  replied  the  same  day  : 

"  Palis,  Jan.  1, 1814.  My  Brother :  I  thank 
you  for  vour  good  wishes,  and  for  the  senti- 
ments which  you  express  on  the  occasion  of 
the  new  year.  I  am  also  glad  that  my  niece's 
accident  lias  been  followeu  by  no  bad  effects." 

From  this  time  the  relations  of  the 

brothers   became  extremely   intimate; 

but,  as  Napoleon  remained  at  Paris  till 

the  25th,  we  have  only  the  following 

letter : 

'*  Paris,  Jan.  10, 1814.  My  Brother:  I  have 
inserted  in  the  regulations  of  the  palace  that 
you  are  in  future  to  be  announced  under  the 
title  of  Kin!^  Joseph^  and  the  queen  under  the 
title  of  Queen  Julie j  with  the  honors  due  to 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood.  I  authorise 
you  to  take  the  uniform  of  the  grenadiers  of 
my  guard,  which  is  what  I  wear  myself  I  do 
not  think  that  you  ought  to  use  any  foreign 
decorations ;  you  shonla  wear  only  the  I^Yeiioh 
order.  Forward  to  me  a  list  of  the  persons  of 
whom  you  wish  to  compose  your  household, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  queen,  and  tell  me  on 
what  day  you  will  receive  the  court  and  the 
authorities." 

The  advance  of  the  allies  into  Franco 
soon  made  it  necessary  for  Napoleon  to 
join  his  army.  From  the  time  of  his 
departure,  on  the  25th  of  January,  he 
kept  up  an  incessant  correspondence 
with  Joseph,  who  remained  behind  as 
his  confidential  agent,  and  between 
whom  and  Napoleon  letters  were  per- 
petually passing,  many,  often,  in  one 
day.  Conscripts,  of  whom  a  new  levy, 
to  the  number  of  300,000,  had  been  de- 
creed, continued  to  arrive  daily  in  Paris, 
and  to  be  organized  and  forwarded  to 
Napoleon,  under  tlie  superintendence 
of  General  Ornano,  who  commanded  the 
reserve  of  Napoleon's  guard  at  Paris, 
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•ad  General  Hullin,  in  command  of  the 
wTenteeoth  military  division,  to  which 
Paris  belonged.  But  the  arsenals  were 
nearly  bare  of  arms,  of  which,  in  the 
tro  last  disastrous  campaigns,  there  had 
been  an  enormous  consumption,  while 
the  receipts  into  the  treasury  furnished 
00  offset  to  the  outgoes. 

Xapoleon's  chief  reliance  for  money, 
m  thi«  emergency,  was  a  reserved  trea- 
saro  in  the  charge  of  M.  de  la  Bouillerie, 
which  he  had  gradually  accumulated  out 
of  the  contributions  imposed  on  the 
towns  and  provinces  occupied  by  his 
troops,  or  the  spoils  of  the  princes 
whom  be  had  deposed.  It  was  from 
this  fondf  mainly,  that  the  conscripts 
were  equipped,  and  that  fresh  horses, 
of  wbicn,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  be- 
gan, there  was  an  enormous  consump- 
tion, were  provided  for  the  cavalry,  the 
money  being  paid  out  of  this  special 
treasury  million  by  million,  on  orders 
specially  issued  by  Napoleon  himself. 

Napoleon's  first  object  was,  to  pre- 
rent  the  junction  of  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg,  both  of  whom  were 
now  in  France,  and  marching  rapidly 
oo  Paris.  With  that  object  in  view, 
leaving  Macdonald's  division  at  Chalons, 
Napoleon  marched  southward,  with  his 
three  other  divisions,  commanded  by 
Victor,  Marmont,  and  Ney,  and  on  the 
29th  of  January  attacked  Blucher  at 
Brienne,  drove  him  from  it,  and  occu- 
pied the  town.  But  ho  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  two  armies,  and 
on  the  1st  of  February  was  himself 
attacked  by  a  superior  force,  led  by 
Blucher,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  with 
loss  to  Troves,  whence,  to  favor  the  junc- 
tion of  reinforcements  marching  from 
the  Spanish  frontier,  to  join  him,  he  re- 
tired to  Nogent,  still  nearer  to  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  Macdonald,  left  at  Chalons, 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  towards 
Meaux.  The  effect  of  these  retrograde 
movements  at  Paris  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Joseph  : 

•*Pari»,  Feb.  5,  1814.  The  public  mind 
wu  deprcAi^ed  to-day,  and  I  had  great  trouble 
in  keeping  up  the  spiritB  of  many  people.  I 
have  fccen  the  emprcsfl  twice,  and  when  I  left 
ker  »he  wan  more  composed;  she  had  juat  re- 
otiTed  a  l<^ter  from  your  majesty,  in  which 
you  mention  the  congress.  [This  was  the  eon- 
|[re^t  at  Chat illon-sur-Seine,  which  met  on  Feb. 
3d.  and  negotiated  while  the  armies  fought] 
If  vour  majeaty  should  meet  with  serious  re- 
vtrff**,  whit  form  of  government  ought  to  bo 
left  her»*,  in  order  to  prevent  intriguers  from 
^tting  themselves  at  the  bead  of  the  first 
iD<iV(UM*Dt.  Jerome  asks  me  what  should  bo 
lu«  conduct  in  such  a  case  ?    Men  ore  coming 


in,  but  wo  want  money  to  clothe  them.  Darn 
can  obtain  only  10,000  francs  a  day  from  the 
treasury ;  this  delays  terribly  the  departore 
of  the  troops." 

Napoleon  wrote  from  Troyes  (Feb.  6, 
3  P.  M.),  that  he  wanted  to  attack  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  then  at  Bar-sor- 
Seine,  but  was  sacrificing  everything  to 
the  necessity  of  covering  Paris. 

'•The  plan  of  placing  Paris  under  king 
Louis,  in  any  unforeseen  event,  seems  to  me 
good.  You  remember  all  I  said  to  you  about 
the  princesses.  However,  the  course  which  I 
am  about  to  pursue  will  prevent  your  coming 
to  that.  1  am  writing  to  La  Bouillerie,  to  de- 
sire him  to  hold  a  million  of  francs  at  your 
disposal,  to  hasten  the  clothing  and  equipment 
of  the  troops." 

The  mention  of  king  Louis,  in  the 
above  letter,  makes  it  proper  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  his  relations  with  Na- 
poleon, since  his  resignation  of  the  crown 
of  Holland.  Immediately  after  his  ab- 
dication, he  had  retired,  or,  rather,  fled 
to  Germany,  whence  he  issued  a  protest 
against  Napoleon's  annexation  of  Hol- 
land to  France.  On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  same  year  (1810),  he  was 
summoned  to  return  to  France  beforo 
the  Ist  of  December  following,  *^  under 
pain  of  being  considered  disobedient  to 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  the 
head  of  his  family,  and  treated  as  such." 
But  this  summons  he  disregarded,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Gratz,  in  Austria. 
Napoleon  then  sought  to  win  him  back 
by  granting  a  splendid  apanage  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Holland ;  but,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  Louis  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  lived  at  Gratz  on  his  pri- 
vate resources,  principally  jewels  which 
he  had  sold,  and  some  Prussian  bonds 
which  he  held.  When  Austria  declared 
war  against  France,  he  retired  into 
Switzerland,  on  which  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  brother,  stating 
that  he  was  ready  to  serve  him  and 
France,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it  con- 
sistently with  the  duty  which  ho  owed 
first  to  Holland,  and  the  right  of  his 
family  to  be  established  there  on  a 
general  peace.  Holland,  however, 
shortly  after  recalled  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  while  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land, by  the  allies,  drove  Louis  to  seek 
refuge  in  Paris. 

We  return  now,  to  Napoleon's  letters : 

"  Xogent  sur-Soine  Fob.  7,  1811.  I  give 
you  no  orders  for  La  Bouillerie,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  At  all  events,  he  will  be 
able,  in  sLi  hours,  to  load  all  that  ho  has  in 
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fifteen  earriaffes,  and  to  draw  it  with  horses 
from  iny  ^tables,  to  Rambouillet  Bat  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  come  to  that  yet  I  do 
not  fear  the  enemy ;  I  am  full  of  hope  as  to  the 
result. 

•'7  P.  M.  Without  doubt  this  U  a  difficult 
moment ;  but,  since  I  left  Paris.  I  have  mot 
with  nothing  but  success.  [He  had  been  foiled, 
however,  in  all  he  had  attempted.!  The  bad 
spirit  of  such  men  as  Talle;^raud,  woo  endeav- 
ored to  paralyze  the  nation,  prevented  my 
having  early  recourse  to  arms,  and  this  is  the 
consequence.  In  our  circumstances,  the  quali- 
ties wanted  are,  confidence  and  audacity. 

*'  P.  S.  Keep  the  empress  in  spirits.  She  is 
dying  of  grief." 

The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  Joseph  wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Louis  about  leaving  him 
here ;  he  has  written  to  me  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject.  I  have  determined  on  forwarding  it  to 
your  mnjetity.  I  believe  that  your  majesty  told 
me  that  the  princesses  were  to  accompany  the 
empress.  I  f  this  should  not  be  the  case,  I  ought 
to  have  positive  orders  on  the  subject  I  am 
most  anxious  that  the  departure  of  the  empress 
should  not  take  place.  We  caimot  disguise 
fVom  ourselves  the  fact,  that  the  consternation 
and  despair  of  the  people  may  lead  to  sad  and 
even  fatal  consequences.  I  think,  and  so  do 
all  persons  whose  opinion  is  of  value,  that  wo 
should  bo  prepared  to  make  many  sacrifices 
before  resorting  to  this  extremity.  The  men 
who  are  attached  to  your  mnjesty's  government 
fear  that  the  departure  of  the  empress  will 
abandon  the  people  of  Paris  to  despair,  and 
give  a  capital  ana  an  empire  to  the  Bourbons. 
Although  I  express  the  fear  which  I  see  on 
overy  face,  your  majesty  may  rest  assured  that 
your  orders  will  be  faithfully  executed  by  me 
as  soon  as  I  receive  them. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  about 
the  million  for  the  war,  and  the  removal  of  the 
treasure.  I  do  not  know  how  fur  your  ma- 
jesty may  approve  of  my  observations,  but  I 
must  say  that  1  think  it  important  to  pay  a 
month's  salary  to  the  great  dignitaries,  minis- 
ters, counsellors  of  state,  and  senators.  Several 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  who  are  really  in 
distress,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  departure 
becoming  expedient  it  is  thought  that  many 
will  be  detained  in  Paris  for  want  of  the  means 
of  traveling.  Jerome  is  annoyed  that  ^our 
migesty  has  not  yet  explained  your  intentions 
as  to  tho  request  which  I  made  for  him  in  two 
of  my  former  letters.  [Jerome  had  asked  to  be 
employed.l ' 

To  this  letter  Napoleon  replied  in 
very  bad  humor : 

"  Nogent,  Feb.  8, 1814, 11  A.  M.  Mv  Bro- 
ther :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th, 

11  P.  M.    It  surprised  me  extremely 

King  Louis  talks  of  peace.  His  advice  is  ill- 
tim^;  in  fact,  I  can  understand  nothing  in 
your  letter.  I  thought  that  1  had  explained  my- 
self to  you,  but  you  never  recollect  anything, 
and  you  are  of  the  opinion  of  the  first  comer, 
and  the  last  speaker. 

"  1  repoat,  then,  in  two  words,  Paris  will 
never  be  occupied  while  I  am  alive.  I  have  a 
right  to  bo  behoved,  if  I  am  understood. 

**  I  will  add,  that  if,  through  unforeseen  cir- 
comstances,  I  should  march  towards  the  Loire, 
1  should  not  leave  the  empress  and  my  son  at 


a  distance  from  me ;  because,  whateri 
pened,  they  might  both  be  carried^  off  t< 
na.  I  cannot  make  out  how,  with  al 
intrigues  going  on  around  you,  yon  can 
such  imprudent  praise  upon  the  propo( 
traitors,  who  are  incapable  of  giving  1 
ble  advice :  never  employ  them,  even 
most  favorable  circumstances.  I  can  no 
pay  any  of  my  officers.    I  have  nothinj 

*'  I  own  I  am  annoyed  by  your  lett 
cause  I  see  that  there  is  no  coherence  i 
ideas,  and  that  you  allow  yourself  to  b 
enced  by  the  chatterings  and  the  opinic 
set  of  people  who  never  reflect  Yes 
talk  to  you  openly.  If  Tallevrand  hi 
thing  to  do  witn  the  project  of  leaving  i 
press  in  Paris  in  case  of  the  approach 
enemy,  it  is  treachery.  I  repeat,  distrt 
man.  I  have  dealt  with  him  for  the  last 
years ;  once  I  even  liked  him ;  but  ht 
doubtedly  the  greatest  enemy  to  our 
since  it  has  been  abandoned  by  fortune 
to  my  advice.  I  know  more  than  al 
peopla  If  we  are  beaten,  and  I  am  kiJl< 
will  hear  of  it  before  the  rest  of  my 
Send  the  empress  and  the  king  of  R 
Rambouillet ;  order  tho  senate,  the  con 
state,  and  all  the  troops  to  assemble 
Loire  ;  leave  in  Paris  a  prefect,  or  as 
rial  commission,  or  some  mayors. 

*'  I  have  told  you  that  Madame  [Nap 
mother],  and  the  queen  of  Westphali 
rome's  wife]  may  remain  in  Paris,  in  Ma 
house.  If  the  viceroy  [£ugene]  has  re 
to  Paris,  he  may  also  stay  there ;  but 
account  let  the  empress  and  the  king  o1 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Be 
that,  from  that  moment,  Austria,  the  ba 
connected  ber  with  France  being  b 
would  carry  her  off  to  Vienna,  and  giv 
large  apanage ;  and  on  pretense  or  se 
the  happinobs  of  the  empress,  the  ] 
would  be  forced  to  do  whatever  Englaj 
Russia  might  dictate. 

''  However,  it  may  happen  that  I  b< 
enemy  on  his  approach  to  Paris,  an 
none  of  these  things  may  take  place, 
also  possible  that  I  may  make  peace  in 
days.  But,  at  all  events,  it  appears  tb 
have  no  means  of  defense.  It  is  for  thi 
est  even  of  Paris  that  the  empress  a 
king  of  Rome  should  not  remain  the 
cause  its  welfare  depends  on  their 
Nothing  would  better  please  the  allies  i 
make  an  end  of  everything  by  carryin| 
off  prisoners  to  Vienna.  I  am  surprise 
you  do  not  see  this.  I  see  that  fear  nas 
all  your  heads  in  Paris. 

**  The  empress  and  the  king  of  Rom 
at  Vienna,  or  in  the  hands  of  our  enemi* 
and  all  others  who  attempted  a  defense 
be  rebels. 

"  As  for  me,  I  would  rather  that  they 
kill  my  son  than  see  him  brought  up  a 
na  as  an  Austrian  prince,  and  1  thin 
enough  of  the  empress  to  believe  that 
of  the  same  opinion,  as  far  as  that  is  p 
to  a  woman  and  a  mother. 

*'  I    have    never   si-en  Andromaque 
without  pitying  tho  fate  of  Astyanax 
vivin^  the  rest   of  his   house,   nor  y 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  a  blesc 
him  if  he  had  died  before  his  father." 

The  same  day  Napoleon  orderi 
evacuation  of  Italy,  iu  connectioi 
which  he  wrote  the  following  Icttc 
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"Nofl^vBt,  Feb.  8,  1814.  6  P.  H.  My  Bn>- 
tlM«r :  Lot  this  letter  be  deliyered  to  the  em- 
preat  Joeepbine  in  peraon.  [8be  was  residing 
at  MaJmaisoD,  close  bj  Paris.]  It  is  to  tell  her 
to  write  to  Eogeoe.  (^Probably  Napoleon  feared 
that  £tt|rrae  might  imitate  the  example  of  Ma- 
rat, whoee  troatr  with  Austria  had  been  signed 
on  the  lltb  of  Jonaary.]  You  will  ask  her  to 
•wid  ber  letter  to  you,  which  you  will  dispatch 
by  an  express." 

The  same  day,  at  midDight,  Joseph 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  deprecating  a  reli- 
gioiM  intercession  which  the  empress 
proposed  to  make  at  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve.     He  added  at  the  close : 


**  The  empress  is  in  bettor  spirits  to-day.  I 
bare  passed  the  day  in  sustaining  the  hopes 
of  petkple  who  have  much  less  self-possession 
than  belongs  to  her  majesty." 

NapoleoQ  wrote  the  next  day : 

**  I  am  of  your  opinion  about  the  prayers  at 
St.  Geneviere ;  I  think  that  it  would  do  no 
good :  it  was  only  a  piece  of  devotion  on  the 

part  of  the  empress Tell  Demazis  to  re- 

■M>ve  from  Compiegne  and  Foutainebleau  the 
plate,  and  everything  that  might  serve  as  a 
trophy.  There  are  portraits  of  all  my  minis- 
ters and  of  my  family  at  Compiegne.  This 
aaut  be  done  without  noise,  or  attracting  at- 
tention/' 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  9th, 

Jofieph    replied  to   Nupoleon's    sharp 

letter  of  directions,  akeady  quoted  at 

length  : 

**  Yonr  majesty  may  be  assured  that,  so  far 
ss  depends  on  me,  your  wishes  will  be  com- 
pLeil  with.  CircumAtanecs  may  occur  in 
which  this  expreMsion  of  them  may  contribute 
ti»  tfuch  a  result.  My  letter  may  thus  have 
been  uM>ful  by  eliciting  this  written  maiiifcsta- 
tiun  of  your  will,  which  will  dcctide  the  con- 
doct  uf  many  persons  now  unre^tulvod." 

The  same  day,  at  11  A.  M.,  Joseph 

wii»u» : 

**  Ttie  minister  of  war  has  written  to  me  a 
letter,  which  1  send  to  your  majesty ;  ]^ou  will 
•ee  that  onr  mnekcts  are  reduced  to  six  thou- 
•and.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  expect  to  form 
a  n*i«er\e  of  fn»m  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men 
in  Paris.  (That  was  a  scheme  which  Napoleon 
bad  been  strongly  urging  for  two  or  three  days 
pact. J  Things  are  slruugcr  than  men.  Sire; 
%iid  when  this  Is  clearly  proved,  it  seems  to 
me  that  true  glory  cousiAts  in  preserving  as 
»och  as  possible  of  one's  people  and  one's 
empire:  and  that  to  expose  a  precious  life  to 
•ac  ij  evident  danger  is  nut  glonous,  because  it 
u  against  the  interests  of  a  great  number  of 
■ten  whifse  existence  is  attached  to  your  own. 
.  .  .  .  Al  this  juncture,  I  t<ee  no  dishonor  for 
Tour  majc:«tv  uiiliHis  you  abandon  tlie  throne, 
Wsum;  iu  this  case  you  would  ruin  a  number 
of  uid:v;duals  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  \«»u.  If  it  be  possible,  then,  make  peace  at 
sav  i*t\v%:  i  if  that  is  impoHsiblc,  when  the  hour 
c<Jtfi4«  we  mu^t  meet  death  with  resolution,  as 
did  :Le  bu»t  emperor  of  Constantinople." 

It  had  b^^come  plain  that  Niipoleon*8 
TttiniTii'S^  m  arm.s,  at  loaift,  it*  not  in 
BM-u,  were  exhausted.    The  enemy  con- 


tinued to  advance — Blncher  down  the 
Mame,  Schwartzenbergdown  the  Seine, 
while  an  immense  Cossack  cavalry,  de- 
tached from  the  enemy's  front  and 
flanks,  carried  terror  everywhere,  and 
scarcely  anywhere  encountered  any  re- 
sistance. Some  further  reinforcements 
were  expected  from  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier ;  but,  without  waiting  for  them.  Na- 
poleon deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  at 
once  upon  some  decisive  operation. 

Leaving  Oudinot  and  Victor,  with 
something  more  than  half  his  forces,  to 
hold  Schwartzenberg  in  check,  he  made 
an  oblique  movement  northerly,  with 
some  thirty  thousand  men,  to  attack  the 
army  of  Silesia,  which  was  advancing  ia 
four  divisions,  under  Sacken,  York* 
Alsufief,  and  Blucher,  by  two  roads — 
one  down  the  Mame,  the  other  across  a 
difficult  and  marshy  oountrv,  more  to 
the  south — which  advance  had  forced 
Macdonald,  with  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men,  to  fall  back  to  Meaux. 
On  the  9th,  the  same  day  that  Napoleon 
left  Nogcnt,  he  met  and  defeated  Sacken 
at  Baye ;  on  the  10th  he  beat  Asufief 
at  Champ- Aubert ;  on  the  11th  he  again 
routed  Sacken  at  Montmirail;  on  the 
12th  he  defeated  York  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  ;  and  on  the  14th  beat  Blucher 
with  great  loss  and  drove  him  back  to 
Chalons. 

But,  mt^while,  Schwartzenberg  had 
advanced  on  Nogent,  and  pushing  Vic- 
tor and  Oudinot,  whom  Macdonald  had 
also  joined,  before  him,  had  reached 
within  twenty -five  miles  of  Paris.  The 
three  marshals,  greatly  alarmed,  and 
unable  to  agree  as  to  who  should  com- 
mand, invoked,  as  did  also  Joseph,  Na- 
poleon's immediate  presence.  Thus 
summoned,  he  set  off  on  the  15th,  a 
few  hours  after  his  defeat  of  Blucher's 
division.  Ho  joined  his  marshals  the 
next  day.  On  the  17th,  his  guard  hav- 
ing come  up,  he  drove  the  RussianSt 
under  Count  Phalen,  out  of  Mormant, 
and  on  the  18th  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg  out  of  Montereau  ;  when  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  Schwartzenberg,  alarmed 
at  these  unexpected  attacks,  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Langres.  In  nine 
days  Napoleon  had  made  nine  marches* 
most  of  them  over  cross  roads,  deep  with 
mud,  had  gained  seven  battles,  and  had 
driven  or  frightened  away  two  armieSf 
each  much  larger  than  his  own. 

In  the  next  seven  days,  from  the 
19th  to  the  26th  of  February,  Napoleon 
advanced  upon  the  retreating  enemy* 
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first  to  Nogent,  then  to  Chartres,  and 
thence  to  Troyes.  The  only  fighting 
was  an  accidental  skirmish  at  Mery, 
with  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  waiting, 
not  only  to  rest  his  troops,  but  for  the 
result  of  negotiations.  Previous  to 
crossing  the  French  frontier,  the  allies 
had  offered  him  peace  from  Frankfort, 
on  the  terms  of  France  with  its  **  na- 
tural limits,*'  by  which  were  meant  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
These  terms  he  had  refused,  and  the 
allies,  sinc«  advancing  into  France, 
would  grant  nothing  more  than  France 
"mth  its  ancient  limits — those  of  1789. 
Previous  to  engaging  in  the  late  opera- 
tions. Napoleon  had  consented  to  these 
advanced  terms,  provided  the  allies 
would  cease  hostilities  immediately; 
but  this  they  refused,  insisting  that 
military  operations  should  go  on  till 
peace  was  actually  signed.  Since  their 
late  defeats,  they  were  willing  to  accept 
Napoleon's  terms,  and  asked  for  an  ar- 
mistice ;  but  this  he  refused,  except  on 
condition  of  their  agreeing  to  the  terms 
of  Frankfort — France  with  its  natural 
limits.  Even  Joseph,  who  had  lately 
been  so  anxious  for  peace  on  any  terms, 
applauded  the  new  pretensions.  '*  Every 
one  agrees,"  he  wrote  on  the  21st, 
"that  your  majesty  would  have  done 
wrong  in  granting  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. Peace  with  the  naturad  limits  is 
desired  by  all.  No  one  now  would  ac- 
cept the  ancient  limits.*'  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Joseph  confessed  that 
some  passages  in  the  bulletin  of  the  day, 
interpreted  as  raising  doubts  as  to  the 
success  of  the  negotiation,  had  not  been 
very  well  received. 

The  same  day  Napoleon  wrote  from 
Nogent,  suggesting  that  proclamations, 
signed  by  the  empress,  which  he  thought 
would  be  more  effective  than  if  signed 
by  himself,  be  sent  to  Orleans,  which 
had  been  threatened  and  frightened  by 
the  Cossacks,  to  Lille,  Valenciennes, 
Cambray,  and  the  other  large  towns  on 
the  northern  frontier,  calling  on  them  to 
organize  a  national  guard,  and  to  take 
measures  of  defense  against  the  flying 
detachments  of  the  enemy.  He  also 
suggested  a  similar  proclamation  to  the 
Belgian  towns. 

"  The  enipre«»8  should  acquaint  them  with  mv 
victoricfi,  and  tell  them  that  the  English  wish 
to  separate  them  from  France,  and  place  them 
ander  the  yuko  of  a  prince  who  has  always 
been  hostile  to  their  country  and  to  their  reli- 
gion: and  assure  them  that  the  enemy  will 
loon  find  that  no  peace  will  be  signed  un- 


less the  natural  limits  of  France  are  admit- 
ted. 

**  The  enemy  have  committed  all  sorts  of 
horrors  in  every  direction.  The  minister  of 
war  must  send  good  reporters  to  the  towns 
which  they  have  occupied,  to  draw  up  narra* 
tives  of  the  atrocities  which  they  have  com- 
mitted. These  reports  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Afoniteur.    I  wish  also  the  towns  of  No- 

fent,  Provins.  Nangis,  Bray,  Monterean,  Sens, 
Ipernay,  Chateau-Thion^,  Reims,  Soissons, 
etc,  to  acquaint  the  municipality  of  Paris  with 
what  they  have  suffered,  and  these  letters  to 
be  placarded  in  every  direction ;  for,  in  short, 
one  must  not  deceive  oneself  as  to  the  fact 
(and  you  ought  to  say  so),  that  the  Russians 
intcnaed  to  sack  and  burn  Paris.  It  can  only 
do  good,  if  the  Parisians  hear  on  all  sides :  '  it 
is  you  who  were  attached ;  it  is  you  whom  they 
intended  to  pillage.' " 

The  same  day,  Napoleon,  amid  all 
bis  other  cares,  sent  the  following  mi- 
nute and  specific  directions  as  to  the 
future  position  of  Jerome : 

"  My  Brother :  These  are  my  intentions  Tnth 
respect  to  the  king  of  Westphalia.  I  allow 
him  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  ^enadier 

guard,  and  I  grant  the  same  permission  to  all 
le  French  princes.  (You  will  inform  kimj 
Louis  of  this.)  The  king  is  to  dismiss  aU.  his 
Wcstphalian  nousohold.  They  are  free  either 
to  return  homo  or  to  stay  in  France.  The  king 
will  immediatelv  propose  for  my  approbation 
three  or  four  aides-de-camp,  one  or  two  equer- 
ries, and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  all  French, 
and  two  or  three  French  ladios-in-waitiiig,  for 
the  queen.  She  will  put  off  to  some  future 
time  appointing  her  lady-in-waiting.  All  the 
Westphalian  pages  must  be  placed  in  the  Ly- 
c^es,  and  will  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Lyc^os. 
They  will  be  educated  at  my  expense.  One- 
third  will  be  placod  in  the  Lyc^es  of  Ver- 
sailles, one-third  in  that  of  Rouen,  and  the  re- 
maining third  in  the  Lyc^e  of  Paris.  The  king 
and  queen  will  then  l>6  presented  to  the  em- 
press; and  I  authorize  the  king  to  occupy 
Cardinal  Fcsch's  house  (smce  it  appears  it  be- 
longs to  him),  and  to  establish  bis  honse- 
hold  there.  The  king  and  queen  will  continue 
to  bear  the  title  of  King  and  Queen  of  West- 
phalia, but  they  are  to  have  no  Westphalians 
m  their  suite." 

Notwithstanding  Napoleon*8  recent 
victories,  the  reports  which  Joseph  sent 
him  from  Paris  were  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. Thus  he  wrote  on  Feb.  22d : 

*'  The  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
police  and  the  arch  chancellor  have  just  left 
me ;  they  have  given  me  a  most  deplorable 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  Toulouse  and 
at  Bordeaux,  llie  spirit  of  these  towns  is 
very  unfavorable ;  a  Bourbon  appearing  there 
would  be  well  received.  Your  majesty  will  be 
astoni&hod  at  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  unless  he  has  retreated  by  your  orders. 
He  is  the  only  man  in  authority  whose  inten- 
tions I  could  venture  to  suspect.  [Joseph  could 
not  get  over  his  old  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
Soult] 

*'  Another  report,  which  I  annex,  lends  some 
probability  tu  a  rumor  just  communicated  to 
me  by  the  minister,  that  the  enemy  has  entered 
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Amkw,  Tho  two  mioisten  assured  me  that 
the  Pnmiaa  proelamations  in  favor  of  the 
Boarbona  hare  found  an  echo.  I  suppose 
that  we  are  on  the  ere  of  a  battle.  Whaterer 
the  reeuli,  the  fn-esent  state  of  things  cannot 
last  The  ministers  declare  to  me,  in  the 
praence  of  the  arch-chanoellor,  that  the  ad- 
ainiatration  ia  everywhere  falling  to  pieces. 
that  money  ia  wanting,  and  that  the  system  or 
reqiiiMtion  ends  by  uienating  all  hearts,  and 
leaving  the  government  to  stand  alone.  How- 
ever hard  these  truths  may  be,  as  they  cannot 
reach  your  mi\)est^  through  your  ministers,  I 
fal&il  without  hesitation  the  painful  duty  of 
acquainting  you  with  them." 

In  a  second  letter,  of  the  same  day, 
he  wrote: 

'■'  I  have  aeen  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
Thv  plan  of  sending  deputations  from  tho  dif- 
ftrn»nt  towns  to  the  Council-General  of  Paris 
M«*m9  to  him  to  be  open  to  some  objections. 
I  share  in  this  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
Tonr  majesty  had  time  to  think  a^in  on  the 
fknbject,  you  would  relinquish  the  idea.  [This 
objection  seems  to  have  been,  that  commnni- 
cation  with  these  country  deputies  would 
rather  tend  to  frighten  the  rarisians  into  sub- 
iai«i«ion  than  to  encourage  them  to  resistance.] 

"  The  ministers  and  the  Duke  of  Conegliano 
[Manual  Moncey,  who  commanded  tho  na- 
tioual  ^ard  recenthr  oi^anized  for  tho  defense 
of  I*ans]  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impassible  to  double  the  national  guard  of 
I^u^Is  [one  of  Napoleon's  projects],  without 
dianging  its  nature.  Besides,  there  Btill  re- 
maios  the  unconquerable  difficulty  of  tho 
want  of  arms. 

**  As  to  the  national  ^ard,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  a  safeguard  a|]^am8t  anarchy ;  it  is  well 
du«pn#ed ;  it  enters  into  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  it  was  elcctri6ed  by  tho  account  of 
the  pfxiigies  which  have  bc^en  performed  by 
vour  majesty  in  Buch  a  short  time ;  it  wishes 
hr  peace  to  restore  you  to  your  capital ;  its 
sttai-bmcnt  for  you  is  equal  to  its  admiration. 
Hie  capital  shares  in  those  opinions ;  but  to  say 
mure,  Sire,  would  be  to  deceive  oneself  as  well 
lift  your  majesty.  The  people  of  Paris,  hostile 
to  ihe  government  a  montn  ago.  touched  by 
Toar  majesty's  confidence,  in  trusting  your 
wife  ana  your  son  to  them,  encouraged  and 
SDT'inis'hc'd  by  your  majesty's  successes,  are 
T«'t  not  in  a  state  in  which  more  than  mere 
f.'l'lity  and obediencocan  be  cxpectc-d.  Thoy 
ariiiiirc  your  genius,  but  they  can  be  excited 
only  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peace,  and  they 
snr'hy  no  means  inclined  to  oppose  any  oflfec- 
ti\  e  rcaistance  to  a  hostile  army,  or  to  send 
deUH:hni«*nts  of  the  national  guonl  beyond  the 
walX  This,  Sire,  is  the  exact  truth.  Your 
majfrty  rnunt  not  rely  on  an  exertion  greater 
thao  can  fairly  bo  expected  from  a  j)opulation 
lo  ilic posed." 

To  these  unpalatable  communications, 
Napoleon  replied  from  Chartres  (Feb. 
2:1,  2  P.  M.),  as  follows  : 

*•  My  Brother :  I  have  received  your  letters 
(•f  the  22d.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  con- 
lar^'  to  conjure  up  phantoms.  The  greater 
num^jer  of  facts  contained  in  your  letters  are 
Qiitrae.  The  enemy  is  not  at  Amiens ;  the 
Dokf'  of  Dalmatia  has  not  cominouced  his  ro- 
tr»^.  It  in  an  old  story  that  the  Comto 
d  .\7tois  id  at  Basle ;  it  is  not  certain,  nor  does 


it  much  signify  whether  there  be,  or  be  not 
three  hundred  rebels  in  the  county  Venaissin ; 
at  all  events,  courage,  patience,  and  presence 
of  mind  can  overcome  everything.  But  you 
will  do  nothing,  if  you  collect  together  all  sorts 
of  reports,  and  excite  your  imagination  by 
working  them  up  into  striking  pictures.  You 
will  be  cowed  and  hopeless. 

'*  I  do  not  deny  that  the  state  of  affiurs  is 
very  serious.  I>o  not  fancy  that  I  am  ill- 
informed  ;  ministers  generally  want  presence 
of  mind.  Placards  of  addresses,  from  the  dif- 
ferent villages  which  have  been  invaded  by 
the  enemy,  will  produce  an  excellent  effect 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  council  of  the  mu- 
nicii>ality  of  Paris  receiving  deputations,  and 
hearing  what  they  have  to  say.  Let  their  ad- 
dresses be  full  ot  facts,  and  placard  them  im- 
mediately. The  inhabitants  of  Paris  will  see 
that  they  are  threatened  with  rape,  pillage, 
and  fire.  As  to  the  notion  of  doubhng  the 
national  guard,  if  you  disapprove  of  it,  i  give 
it  up.  If  I  had  hstened  to  the  ministers,  I 
should  not  have  formed  a  national  guard,  and 
I  should  have  distrusted  Paris. 

**  I  am  badly  served  in  the  north.  Qenoral 
Maison  is  a  man  of  narrow  understanding  and 
little  energjr.  Let  the  minister  of  war  repeat 
the  instructions  to  him  to  issue  from  the  forti- 
fied places,  and  to  ottack  the  enemy  by  fsJling 
in  detail  upon  his  quarters. 

"  I  haye  written  to  the  Duke  of  Castiglione 
[  Augercau] .  I  have  written  to  the  empress  to 
speak  to  his  wife.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
speak  to  her  also,  and  make  the  ladies  of  the 
court  do  the  same.  He  must  advance,  take 
example  b^  me,  and  do  himself  honor.  [An- 
gereau,  reinforced  by  several  regiments  of 
veteran  troops  of  the  Spanish  army,  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  operate  against  the  flank 
and  the  communications  of  Uie  enemy.  He 
showed  little  alacrity  in  doing  so,  but  hod 
recently  moved  on  Geneva.] 

"  Tho  enemy  sets  fire  to  everything,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  Paris 
The  Prince  of  Schwartzeubcrg's  aid  do-camp^ 
with  whom  I  have  just  conversed  for  some 
time,  let  it  drop  that  they  were  very  much 
alarmed  by  this  movement  of  the  Duke  of 
Castiglione.    [His  movement  on  Geneva.] 

"  Well,  we  have  thrown  back  the  enemy's 
armies  nearly  to  Langres.  As  I  foretold,  Mon- 
targis  and  Orleans  are  relieved ;  the  Cossacks 
are  flying  as  fast  as  they  can  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  have  written  to  Borghese  to  order  him 
to  send  six  thousand  men  from  his  division  to 
Charabery  [to  reinforce  Augcreau] ;  let  the 
minister  of  war  reiterate  this  order.  Desire 
the  minister  likewise  to  repeat  to  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  [Soult]  the  order  not  to  retreat  with- 
out tighting." 

The  next  day  (Feb.  24,  7  A.  M.)  Na- 
poleon  wrote  from  Troyes  : 

"  Tlie  enemy  besieges  me  with  fla^  of  truce, 
demanding  a  suspeiisiou  'of  hostilities.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  settle  upon  granting  one  this 
morning ;  but  only  if  the  negotiations  at  Cha- 
tillon  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  of 
Frankfort  [the  natural  limits]. 

**lf  I  had  had  twenty  boats,  to  cross  the 
Seine  where  I  wanted,  the  Austrian  army 
would  have  ceased  to  exist :  at  any  rate,  terror 
reigns  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  few  da^s 
ago  they  thought  that  I  had  no  army ;  now  their 
imagination  sticks  at  nothing:  three  or  four 
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with  a  ooartesy  and  sincerity  of  manner 
that  will  take  away  half  your  pain  and 
all  your  anger.  Nor  would  he  do  so  less 
readily  or  less  handsomely,  if  you  wore 
his  blouse,  and  he,  by  chance,  wore 
your  broadcloth.  Joggle  the  elbow,  or 
step  on  the  toe  of  the  man  at  the  next 
table,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
beg  your  pardon  before  you  do  his. 
Observe  that,  although  we  have  been 
gazing  at  him  for  the  last  minute  and  a 
half,  almost  impertinently,  I  fear,  he 
does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  say  a  rude 
word  to  us,  or  even  to  scowl  at  us. 
This  is  not  from  any  want  of  spirit  on 
his  part.  I  happen  to  know,  though  he 
does  not  know  me,  that  he  has  served 
his  seven  years,  and  shown  the  courage 
of  a  French  soldier  in  more  than  one 
fight  with  the  Kabyles. 

Observe,  in  general,  that,  during  the 
hour  we  have  been  here,  you  have  not 
seen  a  quarrel  nor  heard  a  word  that 
threatened  a  quarrel,  among  the  three 
or  four  hundred  persons  present ;  even 
the  tipsy  man  yonder  cannot  provoke 
one.  Our  experience  this  evening  is 
not  extraordinary.  It  may  pass  well 
enough  for  an  example  of  the  general 
rule.  To  that  rule  a  wider  experience 
will,  indeed,  furnish  exceptions.  Not 
all  Frenchmen  are  polite;  nor  are  all 
polite  Frenchmen  always  polite.  There 
are  cases,  whole  classes  of  cases,  where, 
I  believe,  we  are  their  superiors  in  that 
true  politeness  which  has  been  defined, 
**  kindness  kindly  expressed."  But  I 
venture  the  **  general  observation"  that, 


if  the  French  make  less  aooouni 
we  of  home  pleasures,  they  under 
better  than  we,  or  rather  feel  1 
than  we — for  I  apprehend  that  it 
this  case  the  instinct  rather  tba; 
science  of  living  wherein  they  ex< 
— how  to  live  and  let  live,  when  & 
bled  in  large  companies.  By  virt 
this  social  science,  or  social  ins 
this  little  group  of  friends  or  fami 
lations  can  at  once  enjoy,  undistu 
an  intimate,  house-like  causerie^  ai 
or  I  may  make  an  agreeable  pa 
acquaintance  with  some  chance 
neighbor,  entering  lonely  like  ours* 
and  yet  take  share  in  the  hum 
ing  influence  of  the  common  e 
ment. 

Mark  again,  in  this  cheap  caf6i 
much  is  done  for  the  eye,  and  hoifi 
it  is  done.  The  architect  has  ac 
modated  his  plans  to  the  awkward  f 
of  the  ground  so  ingeniously,  and 
ers,  and  carvers,  and  painters,  ha 
come  to  his  aid,  that  I  am  not  sur 
the  general  aspect  of  the  room  is 
than  that  of  Taylor's  splayndid 
angular  saloon  in  Broadway, 
very  iconographic  commercial  a 
tisements,  that  decorate  rather  thai 
figure  the  lower  part  of  the  side  ' 
have  some  touches  of  art  in  i 
And  so,  while  these  Parisians,  ai 
or  artisans,  are  sipping  their  o 
they  are  receiving,  constantly,  thi 
their  eyes,  an  imconscious  cultoi 
that  taste  for  which  they  are  d 
guished  throughout  the  world. 


EPITAPH    ON    A    CHILD. 

THIS  little  seed  of  life  and  love, 
Just  lent  us  for  a  day, 
Came,  like  a  blessing  &om  above — 
Passed,  like  a  dream,  away. 

And  when  we  garnered  in  the  earth 

The  foison  that  was  ours. 
We  felt  that  burial  was  but  birth 

To  spirits,  as  to  flowers. 

And  still  that  benediction  stays. 
Although  its  angel  passed ; 

Dear  God !  thy  ways,  if  bitter  ways. 
We  learn  to  love,  at  last. 

But  for  the  dream — it  broke  indeed — 
Yet  still  great  comfort  gives : 

What  was  a  dream  is  now  our  creed— 
We  know  our  darling  lives. 
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NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE    AS    A    FAMILY    MAN.* 

[Third  and  last  Article.) 


Fr  two  preceding  articles  we  have 
traced  the  relations  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  his  family — particularly 
•s  developed  in  his  recently  published 
correspondence  with  his  brother  Joseph 
^^own  to  the  period  when  Joseph 
closed  his  royal  career.  Having  barely 
escaped  beins  killed  or  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  in  the  disastrous  rout 
oooseqaent  on  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in 
August,  1813,  he  retired  to  his  country 
neat  of  Mortefontaine,near  Paris,  where, 
fur  the  next  five  months,  and  more,  he 
resumed  the  character  of  a  private  indi- 
viduaL 

Whfle  Joseph  thus  lost  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  never  had  set  very  firmly 
on  his  head.  Napoleon  himself  was  in 
DO  little  danger  of  losing  that  of  the 
Empire.  His  retreat  from  Moscow, 
•nd  the  enormous  losses  with  which  it 
vas  attended,  had  led  to  a  new  alliance 
against  him  on  the  part  of  England, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  which  al- 
liance, on  the  recommencement  of  hos- 
tilities, after  an  armistice  which  lasted 
from  June  to  August,  was  joined  by 
Austria,  notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
family  connection  with  its  emperor. 

Napoleon,  who  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  Spain,  from  the  ne- 
oesMty  he  was  under  of  withdrawing 
troops  to  strengthen  himself  in  Germa- 
ov.  still  held  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  all 
the  smaller  German  princes  remained 
hi*  allies,  and  furnished  contingents  to 
hiji  army.  But  the  terrible  buttle  of 
IvC'ipsic,  fought  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
bt-r.  and  the  retreat  across  the  Elbe, 
fcarcely  less  disastrous  than  that  from 
M«»sc<jw,  compelled  the  French  to  seek 
rt-fuge  behind  the  Rhine.  In  conse- 
qut-nce  of  this  retreat.  Napoleon's  ally, 
the  kinf?  of  Saxony,  to  whose  aggran- 
diz^'ineut  he  had  greatly  contributed,  be- 
r:un<*  a  fugitive  from  his  kingdom.  It 
aljM»  jiwept  away  Jerome's  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Holland  rose  in  innurrec- 
ti-'H  against  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pati<»n,  and  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg.  Ba- 
c«n.  and  all  the  other  Germop  states 
hastened  to  join  the  new  alliance  against 


Bonaparte.  Even  Murat,  kin^  of  Na- 
ples, who,  like  everybody  else,  had  been 
disgusted  by  his  brother-in-law's  inso- 
lent and  overbearing  demeanor,  anxious 
also  to  make  sure  of  his  own  throne, 
entered,  before  long,  into  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  Austria — a  proceeding  full 
of  danger  to  the  viceroy  Eugene,  com- 
pelled by  the  Austrians  to  retire  behind 
the  Adige,  and  whom  Murat  might  at- 
tack in  the  rear. 

Thus  driven  back  into  France,  and 
abandoned  by  all  his  allies  except  the 
king  of  Denmark — whose  forces  Berna- 
dotte  kept  in  check  at  the  same  time 
that  he  laid  siege  to  Hamburg,  which 
city  was  held  by  a  strong  French  gar- 
rison— Napoleon  returnod  to  Paris,  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1813,  to  collect 
what  resources  he  could  against  the 
next  campaign,  the  operations  of  which 
now  threatened  to  be  carried  on  within 
the  limits  of  France  itself.  Even  on 
the  side  of  Spain,  there  was  danger  of 
invasion.  Soult,  whom  Napoleon  had 
appointed  to  succeed  Joseph  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  that  quarter,  had 
been  pushed  by  Wellington  across  the 
frontier,  though  Suchet  still  continued 
to  hold  Catalonia  with  a  considerable 
French  army. 

Of  any  intercourse  between  the  bro- 
thers, for  the  fir^t  seven  weeks  after 
Napoleon's  return  to  Paris,  we  have  no 
information.  The  Memoires  du  Roi 
Joseph  are  silent  on  that  point.  Napo- 
leon, indeed,  had  no  time  for  explana- 
tions as  to  the  past.  The  present 
occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  the 
question  was,  how  to  meet  it — a  doubly 
difficult  question,  since,  in  addition  to 
the  great  deficit  in  men,  money,  and 
munitions,  caused  by  two  such  disas- 
trous routs  as  the  retreats  from  Moscow 
and  that  from  Germany,  ho  now  encoun- 
tered what  he  had  scarcely  mot  with 
before  since  his  assumption  of  the  im- 
perial dignity — not  merely  evidences  of 
public  discontent,  but  symptoms,  also, 
of  opposition  to  his  imperial  will  and 
pleasure,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
high  dignitaries. 


•  7'A^  Confidrntiai  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  his  Brother  Jonrph,  fome 
r-w  Kimr  "}  i>'patH.    Selected  aiid  translated,  with  explnuatory  notes,  from  tlio  "  Mcmuires  du 
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Yet  tliero  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Bluchcr,  at  the  head  of  one  army  of 
some  70,000  men,  known  as  the  army  of 
Silesia,  was  already  threatening  France 
on  the  northeast,  while  another  army 
of  100,000  men,  under  Schwartzenberg, 
known  as  the  Grand  Army,  with  which 
were  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Swit- 
zerland, penetrated  into  Franco  in  that 
direction.  Napoleon's  grand  army, 
reduced  now  to  60,000  men,  was  at 
Chalons,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Paris. 
Augereau  was  at  Lyons,  with  some 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  more.  The  for- 
tresses of  Belgium  and  the  German 
frontier  were  also  held  by  strong  garri- 
sons. 

Upon  the  arrival  at  Paris  of  news  of 
the  entry  of  Schwartzenberg  into  Swit- 
zerland, Joseph,  from  his  retirement  at 
Mortefontaine,  took  occasion  to  address 
to  Napoleon  the  following  letter : 

"Dec.  29, 1813.  Sire :  The  violation  of  the 
Swiss  territory  has  laid  Franco  open  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  state  of  nffairs,  I  am  anxious 
that  your  majosty  should  be  persuaded  that 
my  heart  is  whoUy  French.  Recalled  by  cir- 
cumstancos  to  France,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
of  some  use,  and  I  am  ready  to  undertake  auy- 
thine  which  may  prove  to  you  my  devotion. 

**  I  am  also  aware.  Sire,  of  what  I  owo  to 
Spain;  I  see  mv  duties,  and  wish  to  fulfill 
them  all  If  I  make  claims,  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sacrificing  them  to  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  esteemmg  myeelf  happy,  if,  by  such 
sacrifices,  I  can  promote  the  peace  of  Em-ope. 
I  hope  that  your  majesty  may  think  fit  to  com- 
mission one  of  your  mmistcrs  to  come  to  an 
nnderstandbg  on  this  subject  with  the  Duke 
of  Santa  F6,  my  minister  for  foreign  affairs." 

To  this  letter  Napoleon,  who  was 
already  negotiating  with  Ferdinand  to 
release  him  and  restore  him  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  thus  curtly  and  sharply 
replied : 

"Dec.  — ,  1813.  My  Brother:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  2l)ih  of  December.  It 
is  far  too  clever  for  the  Htate  of  mv  affairs, 
which  I  will  explain  in  two  words.  i-Vauce  is 
invaded,  all  Europe  is  in  arms  against  France, 
and,  above  all,  against  me.  You  are  no  longer 
king  of  Spain.  1  do  not  want  Spain,  either  to 
keep  or  to  give  away.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  country,  except  to  live 
in  peace  witli  it,  and  have  the  use  of  my  arm  v. 
What  will  you  do?  Will  you.  as  a  French 
m-ince,  come  to  the  suppoit  of  my  throne? 
You  possess  my  friendHhip  and  your  apanage, 
and  will  be  my  subject  as  prince  of  the  blood. 
In  this  case,  you  must  act  aa  I  have  done — 
announce  the  part  which  you  are  about  to  play, 
write  t4j  mo  a  letter,  in  simple  terms,  which  I 
can  print,  receive  the  authorities,  and  show 
yourself  zealous  for  mo  and  for  the  king  of 
Rome,  and  friendly  to  the  regency  of  the  em- 
press. [During  Napoleon's  absence  from  Paris, 
the  empress  acted  as  regent.]  Can  you  under- 


take to  do  this  T  Have  you  not  good  sense 
enough  for  it  ?  Then  retire  to  the  obscurity 
of  some  country-house,  forty  leagues  from 
Paris.  You  will  live  there  quietly,  if  I  live ; 
you  will  be  killed  or  arrested,  if  I  die.  You 
will  be  useless  to  me,  to  our  family,  to  your 
daughters,  and  to  France f  a  truly  Napoleonic 
arrangement — *  me'  first,  France  last] ;  nut  you 
will  do  me  no  harm,  and  will  not  be  in  my  way. 
Choose,  quickly,  the  line  you  will  take." 

Joseph  immediately  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  Mortefontaine,  Jan.  1, 1814.  Sire:  I  beg 
your  majesty  to  accept  my  beet  wishes  that 
the  year  which  is  commencing  may  be  happy 
both  for  you  and  for  your  subjecta.  I  hope 
the  year  which  has  just  finished  has  exhausted 
all  your  ill-fortune.  Zenaide  [Joseph's  eldest 
daughter],  w^ho  came  in  just  now,  bringing 
some  presents  from  the  empress,  was  nearly 
burnt  close  to  the  fire  in  mv  room :  she  was 
saved,  and  is  quite  well.  This  accident  pre* 
vents  my  writing  as  well  as  usual,  as  I  can 
use  only  two  fingers.  I  entreat  your  majesty 
not  to  dfoubt  my  complete  and  affectionate  de- 
votion." 

Napoleon  replied  the  same  day  : 

"  Palis,  Jan.  1, 1814.  My  Brother :  I  thank 
you  for  vour  good  wishos,  and  for  the  senti- 
ments  which  you  express  on  the  occasion  of 
the  new  year.  I  am  also  glad  that  my  niece's 
accident  lias  been  followed  by  no  bad  effects." 

From  this  time  the  relations  of  the 

brothers   became  extremely   intimate; 

but,  as  Napoleon  remained  at  Paris  till 

the  25th,  we  have  only  the  following 

letter : 

"  Paris,  Jan.  10, 1814.  My  Brother :  I  have 
inserted  in  the  regulations  of  the  palace  that 
you  are  in  future  to  be  announced  under  the 
title  of  Kinff  Joseph^  and  the  queen  under  the 
title  of  Qtieen  JuUe^  with  the  honors  due  to 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood.  I  authorise 
you  to  take  the  uniform  of  the  grenadiers  of 
my  guard,  which  is  what  I  wear  myself.  I  do 
not  think  that  yon  ought  to  use  any  foreign 
decorations ;  you  shoula  wear  only  the  Frendi 
order.  Forward  to  me  a  list  of  the  persons  of 
whom  you  wish  to  compose  your  household, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  c^ueen,  and  tell  me  on 
what  day  you  will  receive  the  court  and  the 
authorities." 

The  advance  of  the  allies  into  France 
soon  made  it  necessary  for  Napoleon  to 
join  his  army.  From  the  time  of  his 
departure,  on  the  25th  of  January,  he 
kept  up  an  incessant  correspondence 
with  Joseph,  who  remained  behind  as 
his  confidential  agent,  and  between 
whom  and  Napoleon  letters  were  per- 
etually  passing,  many,  often,  in  one 
ay.  Conscripts,  of  whom  a  new  levy, 
to  the  number  of  J}00,iX)0,  had  been  de- 
creed, continued  to  arrive  daily  in  Paris, 
and  to  be  organized  and  forwarded  to 
Napoleon,  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  Omauo,  who  commanded  the 
reserve  of  Napoleon*8  guard  at  Paris, 
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and  General  Hullin,  in  command  of  the 
Mventeenth  military  division,  to  which 
Paris  belonged.  But  the  arsenals  were 
nearly  bare  of  arms,  of  which,  in  the 
two  last  disastrous  campaigns,  there  had 
been  an  enormous  consumption,  while 
the  receipts  into  the  treasury  famished 
DO  offset  to  the  outgoes. 

Napoleon's  chief  reliance  for  money, 
in  this  emers^ncy,  was  a  reserved  trea- 
sure in  the  charge  of  M.  de  la  Bouillerie, 
which  he  had  gradually  accumulated  out 
of  the  contributions  imposed  on  the 
towns  and  provinces  occupied  by  his 
troops,  or  the  spoils  of  the  princes 
whom  he  had  deposed.  It  was  from 
this  fund,  mainly,  that  the  conscripts 
were  equipped,  and  that  fresh  horses, 
of  which,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  be- 
nn,  there  was  an  enormous  consump- 
Uon«  were  provided  for  the  cavalry,  the 
money  being  paid  out  of  this  special 
treai«ury  million  by  million,  on  orders 
specially  issued  by  Napoleon  himself. 

Napoleon*s  first  object  was,  to  pre- 
ront  the  junction  of  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg,  both  of  whom  were 
DOW  in  France,  and  marching  rapidly 
on  Paris.  With  that  object  in  view, 
leaving  Macdonald^s  division  at  Chalons, 
Napoleon  marched  southward,  with  his 
three  other  divisions,  commanded  by 
Victor,  Mormont,  and  Ney,  and  on  the 
29th  of  January  attacked  Blucher  at 
Brienne,  drove  him  from  it,  and  occu- 
pied the  town.  But  ho  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  two  armies,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  February  was  himself 
attacked  by  a  superior  force,  led  by 
Blucher,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  with 
kws  to  Troves,  whence,  to  favor  the  junc- 
tion of  remforcements  marching  from 
the  Spanish  frontier,  to  join  him,  he  re- 
tired to  Nogent,  still  nearer  to  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  Macdonald,  left  at  Chalons, 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  towards 
Meaux.  The  effect  of  these  retrograde 
Bovements  at  Paris  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Joseph  : 

••Pari»,  Feb.  5,  1814.  The  public  mind 
wu  depressed  to-day,  and  I  had  {(real  trouble 
in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  many  people.  I 
ktTe  M.t.'Q  the  empress  twice,  and  when  1  left 
b#T  »bc  vrajf  mure  composed;  she  had  just  re- 
euved  a  letter  from  your  majesty,  in  wliich 
TOO  mention  the  confn'css.  [This  was  the  con- 
Uf*»  at  Chat illou-sur-Seine,  which  met  on  Feb. 
2d,  and  u«'^>tiated  while  the  armies  fought] 
If  your  majesty  should  meet  with  serious  re- 
TcrK.-»«,  whnt  (onn  of  government  ought  to  bo 
left  hen.',  in  order  to  prevent  intriguers  from 
patting  thenwdves  at  the  head  of  the  first 
nhivt  uM'ot.  Jerome  asks  mo  what  should  be 
hu  conduct  in  such  a  case  7    Men  ore  coming 


in,  but  wo  want  monev  to  clothe  them.  Darn 
can  obtain  only  10,000  francs  a  day  from  the 
treasury;  this  delays  terribly  the  departme 
of  the  troops." 

Napoleon  wrote  from  Troyes  (Feb.  6, 
3  P.  M.),  that  he  wanted  to  attack  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  then  at  Bar-sur- 
Seine,  but  was  sacrificing  everything  to 
the  necessity  of  covering  Paris. 

♦•The  plan  of  placing  Paris  under  king 
Louis,  in  any  unforeseen  event,  seems  to  me 
good.  You  remember  all  I  said  to  yon  about 
the  princesses.  However,  the  course  which  I 
am  about  to  pursue  will  prevent  your  comiiig 
to  that.  I  am  writing  to  La  Bouillerie,  to  de- 
sire him  to  hold  a  million  of  francs  at  year 
dis}>osal,  to  haaten  the  clothing  and  equipment 
of  the  troops." 

The  mention  of  king  Louis,  in  the 
above  letter,  makes  it  proper  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  his  relations  with  Na- 
poleon, since  his  resignation  of  the  crown 
of  Holland.  Immediately  after  his  ab- 
dication, he  had  retired,  or,  rather,  fled 
to  Germany,  whence  he  issued  a  protest 
against  Napoloon^s  annexation  of  Hol- 
land to  France.  On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  same  year  (1810),  he  was 
summoned  to  return  to  France  before 
the  Ist  of  December  following,  **  imder 
pain  of  being  considered  disobedient  to 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  the 
head  of  liis  family,  and  treated  as  such." 
But  this  summons  he  disregarded,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Gratz,  in  Austria. 
Xapoleon  then  sought  to  win  him  back 
by  grauting  a  splendid  apanage  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Holland ;  but,  so  far 
as  ho  was  concerned,  Louis  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  lived  at  Gratz  on  his  pri- 
vate resources,  principally  jewels  which 
ho  had  sold,  and  some  Prussian  bonds 
which  ho  held.  When  Austria  declared 
war  against  France,  he  retired  into 
Switzerland,  on  which  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  brother,  stating 
that  he  was  ready  to  serve  him  and 
France,  so  far  as  ho  could  do  it  con- 
sistently with  the  duty  which  ho  owed 
first  to  Holland,  and  the  right  of  his 
family  to  bo  established  there  on  a 
general  peace.  Holland,  however, 
shortly  after  recalled  tlio  Prince  of 
Orange,  while  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land, by  the  allies,  drove  Louis  to  seek 
refuge  in  Paris. 

Wo  return  now,  to  Napoleon's  letters : 

"  Xogent  sur-Seine  ¥oh.  7,  18M.  I  give 
you  no  orders  for  La  Bouillerie,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  At  all  events,  he  will  be 
able,  in  six  hours,  (9  load  all  that  ho  has  in 
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fifleen  carriftces,  and  to  draw  it  with  horses 
from  my  stables,  to  Rambouillot  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  come  to  that  yet  I  do 
not  fear  the  enemy ;  I  am  full  of  hope  as  to  the 
result. 

"  7  P.  M.  Without  doubt  this  is  a  difficult 
moment;  but,  since  I  left  Paris.  I  have  met 
with  nothing  but  success.  [He  had  been  foiled, 
however,  in  all  he  hnd  attempted.l  The  bad 
spirit  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  wno  endeav- 
ored to  paralyze  the  nation,  prevented  my 
having  early  recourse  to  arms,  and  this  is  the 
consequence.  In  our  circumstances,  the  quali- 
ties wanted  are,  confidence  and  audacity. 

*'  P.  S.  Keep  the  empress  in  spirits.  She  is 
dying  of  grief" 

The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  Joseph  wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Louis  about  leaving  him 
here ;  he  has  written  to  me  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject.  I  have  determined  on  for«'arding  it  to 
your  majesty.  I  believe  that  your  majesty  told 
me  that  the  princesses  were  to  accompany  the 
emjprcM.  I  f  this  should  not  be  the  case,  I  ought 
to  have  ^sitive  orders  on  the  subject.  1  am 
most  anxious  that  the  departure  of  the  empress 
should  not  take  place.  VVe  cannot  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  the  consternation 
and  despair  of  the  people  may  lend  to  sad  and 
even  fatal  consequences.  I  think,  and  so  do 
all  persons  whose  opinion  is  of  value,  that  we 
should  be  prepai'ed  to  make  many  sacrifices 
before  resorting  to  this  extremity.  The  men 
who  are  attached  to  your  m^esty's  government 
fear  that  the  departure  of  the  empress  will 
abandon  the  people  of  Paris  to  despair,  and 
give  a  capital  ana  an  empire  to  the  Bourbons. 
Although  I  express  the  fear  which  I  see  on 
every  face,  your  majesty  may  rest  assured  that 
your  orders  will  be  faithfully  executed  by  me 
as  soon  as  I  receive  them. 

**  I  have  spoken  to  M.  de  la  Bouillcrie  about 
the  million  for  the  war,  and  the  removal  of  the 
treasure.  I  do  not  know  how  far  your  ma- 
jesty may  approve  of  my  observations,  but  I 
must  say  that  1  think  it  important  to  pay  a 
month's  salary  to  the  great  dignitaries,  minis- 
ters, counsellors  of  state,  and  senators.  Several 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  who  are  really  in 
distress,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  departure 
becoming  expedient  it  is  thought  that  many 
will  be  detained  in  Paris  for  want  of  the  means 
of  traveling.  Jerome  is  annoyed  that  your 
mi^esty  has  not  yet  explained  your  intentions 
as  to  the  request  which  I  made  for  him  in  two 
of  my  former  letters.  [Jerome  had  asked  to  be 
employed.] ' 

To  this  letter  Napoleon  replied  in 
Tery  bad  humor : 

"  Nogent,  Feb.  8, 1814, 11  A.  M.  My  Bro- 
ther :  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th, 

II  P.  M.    It  surprised  me  extremely 

King  Louis  talks  of  peace.  His  advice  is  ill- 
tim^;  in  fact.  I  can  understand  nothing  in 
your  letter.  I  tnoughtthat  1  had  explained  my- 
self to  you,  but  you  never  recollect  anything, 
and  you  are  of  the  opinion  of  the  first  comer, 
and  the  last  speaker. 

*'l  repeat,  then,  in  two  words,  Paris  will 
never  be  occupied  while  I  am  alive.  I  have  a 
right  to  be  believed,  if  I  am  understood. 

**  I  will  add,  that  if,  through  unforeseen  cir- 
comstancee,  I  should  march  towards  the  Loire, 
1  should  not  leave  the  empress  and  my  son  at 


a  distance  from  me ;  because,  whatever  hap- 
pened, they  might  both  be  carried^  off  to  Vien- 
na. I  cannot  make  out  how,  with  all  tbeae 
intrigues  going  on  around  you,  you  can  beeiow 
such  imprudent  praise  upon  the  proposals  of 
traitors,  who  are  incapable  of  giving  honora- 
ble advice :  never  employ  them,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  I  can  no  longw 
pay  any  of  my  officers.    I  have  nothing. 

"I  own  1  am  annoyed  by  your  letter,  be- 
cause I  see  that  there  is  no  coherence  in  your 
ideas,  and  that  you  allow  yourself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  chatterings  and  the  opinions  of  a 
set  of  people  who  never  reflect  Yes,  I  will 
talk  to  you  openly.  If  Talleyrand  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  project  of  leaving  the  em- 
press in  Paris  in  case  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  treachery.  I  repeat,  distrust  that 
man.  I  have  dealt  with  him  tor  the  last  sixteen 
years ;  once  I  even  liked  him ;  but  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  enemy  to  our  house 
since  it  has  been  abandoned  by  fortune.  Ke^ 
to  my  advice.  I  know  more  than  all  those 
peopl&  If  we  are  beaten,  and  I  am  killed,  yon 
will  hear  of  it  before  the  rest  of  my  family. 
Send  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Rome  to 
Rambouiliet  -,  order  the  senate,  the  council  of 
state,  and  all  the  troops  to  assemble  on  the 
Loire  ;  leave  in  Paris  a  prefect,  or  an  impe- 
rial commission,  or  some  mayors. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  Madame  [Napoleon** 
mother],  and  the  queen  of  Westphalia  [Je- 
rome's wife]  may  remain  in  Paris,  in  Madame'a 
house.  If  the  viceroy  [Eugene]  has  returned 
to  Paris,  he  may  also  stay  there ;  but  on  no 
account  let  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Rome 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Be  certain 
that,  from  that  moment,  Austria,  the  band  that 
connected  her  with  France  being  broken, 
would  carry  her  off  to  Vienna,  and  give  her  a 
large  apanage ;  and  on  pretense  or  secarinff 
the  happiness  of  the  empress,  the  Frencn 
would  be  forced  to  do  whatever  England  and 
Russia  might  dictate. 

''  However,  it  may  happen  that  I  beat  the 
enemy  on  his  approach  to  Paris,  and  that 
none  of  these  things  may  take  piaee.  It  is 
also  possible  that  I  may  make  peace  in  a  few 
days.  But,  at  all  events,  it  appears  that  you 
have  no  means  of  defense.  It  is  for  the  inter- 
est even  of  Paris  that  the  empress  and  the 
king  of  Rome  should  not  remain  there,  be- 
cause its  welfare  depends  on  their  safety. 
Nothing  would  better  please  the  allies  than  to 
make  an  end  of  everjnbing  by  carrying  them 
ofi*  prisoners  to  Vienna.  1  am  surpriseid  that 
you  do  not  see  tliis.  1  see  that  fear  nas  turned 
all  your  heads  in  Paris. 

*'  The  empress  and  the  king  of  Rome  once 
at  Vienna,  or  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  yon 
and  all  others  who  attempted  a  defense  would 
be  rebels. 

'*  As  for  me,  I  would  rather  that  they  would 
kill  my  son  than  see  him  brought  up  at  Vien- 
na OS  an  Austrian  prince,  and  I  think  well 
enough  of  the  empress  to  believe  that  she  is 
of  the  same  opinimi,  as  far  as  that  is  possible 
to  a  woman  and  a  mother. 

"  I  have  never  seen  Andromaque  acted 
without  pitying  tlie  fate  of  Astyanax  in  sur- 
viving the  rest  of  his  house,  nor  without 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for 
him  if  he  had  died  before  his  father." 

The  same  day  Napoleon  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Italy,  in  connection  with 
which  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 
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'•Nofroot.  Feb.  8,  1814«  6  P.  M.  Hy  Bn>- 
tber :  Let  this  UAker  be  deliTered  io  the  em- 
preas  Joeepbine  in  person.  [She  wss  residing 
•t  MshneisoB,  elose  bj  Paris.]  It  is  to  tell  ber 
to  write  to  Eugene.  ^Probably  Napoleon  feared 
that  Eagme  night  imitate  the  example  of  Ma- 
rat, whose  treatr  with  Anstria  had  been  signed 
OB  the  II th  of  JTaanary.]  Yon  will  ask  ber  to 
■end  ber  letter  to  joo,  which  yon  will  dispatch 
^7 


The  same  daj,  at  midnigbt,  Joseph 

wrote  to  Napoleon,  deprecatiDg  a  reli- 

gioiu  intercession  which  the  empress 

}»ropofted  to  make  at  the  church  of  St. 

Genevifere.     He  added  at  the  close : 

**  The  emuiess  is  in  better  spirits  today.  I 
kare  paasea  the  day  in  sustaining  the  hopes 
of  pe«.tple  who  hare  much  less  self-possession 
than  belongs  to  her  majesty." 

Napoleon  wrote  the  next  day : 

"  I  am  of  year  opinion  about  the  prayers  at 
8t.  GenevieTe ;  I  think  that  it  would  do  no 
good :  it  was  only  a  piece  of  doTOtion  on  the 
(Mut  of  the  empress Tell  Demazis  to  re- 
move from  Compiegne  and  Fontainebloau  the 
f»late,  and  eTerjrthiug  that  might  serre  as  a 
tn»phy.  There  are  portraits  of  all  my  minis- 
ters and  of  my  family  at  Compiegne.  This 
mnvt  be  done  without  noise,  or  attracting  at- 
tention." 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  9th, 

JoM*ph    replied  to   Nupoleon's    sharp 

letter  of  directions,  ah-eady  quoted  at 

length : 

**  Voor  majesty  may  be  assured  that,  so  far 
m  d<*peiids  on  me,  your  winhes  will  be  com- 
plieti  with.  Circum»tanccs  may  occur  in 
wfaxh  this  exprcHsiou  of  lht>m  may  contribute 
to  »uch  a  result.  My  letter  mny  thus  have 
been  UMeful  by  eliciting  this  \«Titten  mauifesta- 
tiiin  of  your  will,  which  will  detride  the  con- 
dart  of  many  persons  now  unrc«»olvod." 

The  same  day,  at  11  A.  M.,  Joseph 

wn»t»» : 

**  The  minister  of  war  has  written  to  mo  a 
leftrt".  which  I  send  to  your  mnjesty;  you  will 
tee  thnt  onr  mnbkcts  are  reduced  to  six  thou- 
mimI.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  expect  to  form 
«  n'l^Tve  of  fn»m  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men 
\n  pHris.  [That  was  a  scheme  which  Napoleon 
bad  been  strongly  urging  for  two  or  three  days 
psjit.i  Thin^  are  stronger  than  men,  Siie; 
Slid  when  this  is  clearly  proved,  it  seems  to 
Bie  that  true  glory  consists  in  preserving  as 
Barb  as  possible  of  one's  peo)»le  and  one's 
enjpii  c :  and  that  to  expose  a  precious  lifO  to 
ia<  ii  evident  danger  is  not  glonous,  because  it 
i#  against  the  inierents  of  a  great  number  of 
■Kb  wL«>««  existence  is  attached  to  your  own. 
....  At  this  juncture,  I  tee  no  dishonor  for 
▼•»ur  m.'ljtsitv  uiilei»  you  abandon  tlie  throne, 
bei*suM:  lu  tliis  ca^e  vou  would  ruin  a  number 
of  uta:v;duals  who  Lave  devoted  themselves 
tu  \Kt\i.  If  it  be  possible,  then,  make  peace  at 
SAv  price ;  if  tbut  is  impossible,  when  the  hour 
ojci.«  -•He  mui^t  meet  death  with  resolution,  as 
did  :L«  Ust  emperor  of  Constautiuople." 

It  had  become  plain  that  Xapoleon*s 
reji«>uri-es,  iu  arm^,  at  Ira^it,  it  not  in 
■M-u,  were  exhausted.    The  enemy  con- 


tinued to  adranoe— Blncher  down  the 
Marne,  Schwartaenbergdown  the  Seine, 
while  an  immense  Cossack  cavalry,  de» 
tached  from  the  enemy's  front  and 
flanks,  carried  terror  everywhere,  and 
scarcely  anywhere  enooimtered  luiy  re- 
sistance. Some  further  reinforcements 
were  expected  from  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier ;  but,  without  waiting  for  them,  Na- 
poleon deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  at 
once  upon  some  decisive  operation. 

Leaving  Oudinot  and  Victor,  with 
something  more  tlian  half  his  forces,  to 
hold  Schwartzenberg  in  check,  he  made 
an  oblique  movement  northerly,  with 
some  thirty  thousand  men,  to  attack  the 
army  of  Silesia,  which  was  advancing  in 
four  divisions,  under  Sacken,  York* 
Alsnfief,  and  Blucher,  by  two  roads — 
one  down  the  Alame,  the  other  across  a 
difficult  and  marshy  country,  more  to 
the  south — which  advance  had  forced 
Macdonald,  with  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men,  to  fall  back  to  Meauz* 
On  the  9th,  the  same  day  that  Napoleon 
left  Nogcnt,  he  met  and  defeated  Sacken 
at  Baye ;  on  the  10th  he  beat  Asufief 
at  Champ- Aubert ;  on  the  11th  he  again 
routed  Sacken  at  Montmirail;  on  the 
12th  he  defeated  York  at  Chateau- 
Thierry ;  and  on  the  14th  beat  Blucher 
with  great  loss  and  drove  him  back  to 
Chalons. 

But,  m%in while,  Schwartzenberg  had 
advanced  on  Nogent,  and  pushing  Vic- 
tor and  Oudinot,  whom  Macdonald  had 
also  joined,  before  him,  had  reached 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Paris.  The 
three  marshals,  greatly  alarmed,  and 
unable  to  agree  as  to  who  should  com- 
mand, invoked,  as  did  also  Joseph,  Na- 
poleon's immediate  presence.  Thus 
summoned,  he  set  off  on  the  15th,  a 
few  hours  after  his  defeat  of  Blucher's 
division.  Ho  joined  his  marshals  the 
next  day.  On  the  17th,  his  guard  hav- 
ing come  up,  he  drove  the  Russianit 
under  Count  Phalen,  out  of  Mormant» 
and  on  tlie  18th  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg  out  of  Montereau ;  when  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  Schwartzenberg,  alarmed 
at  these  unexpected  attacks,  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Langres.  In  nine 
days  Napoleon  had  made  nine  marchest 
most  of  them  over  cross  roads,  deep  with 
mud,  had  gained  seven  battles,  and  had 
driven  or  frightened  away  two  armicst 
each  much  larger  than  his  own. 

In  the  next  seven  days,  from  the 
19th  to  the  26th  of  February,  Napoleon 
advanced  upon  the  retreating  enemy. 
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first  to  Nogent,  then  to  Chartres,  and 
thence  to  Troyes.  The  only  fighting 
was  an  accidental  skirmish  at  Mery, 
with  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  waiting, 
not  only  to  rest  his  troops,  but  for  the 
result  of  negotiations.  Previous  to 
crossing  the  French  frontier,  the  allies 
had  offered  him  peace  from  Frankfort, 
on  the  terms  of  France  with  its  **  na- 
tural limits,"  by  which  were  meant  the 
JRhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
These  terms  he  had  refused,  and  the 
allies,  sino-e  advancing  into  France, 
would  grant  nothing  more  than  France 
with  its  ancient  limits — those  of  1789. 
Previous  to  engaging  in  the  late  opera- 
tions. Napoleon  had  consented  to  these 
advanced  terms,  provided  the  allies 
would  cease  hostilities  immediately; 
but  this  they  refused,  insisting  that 
military  operations  should  go  on  till 
peace  was  actually  signed.  Since  their 
late  defeats,  they  were  willing  to  accept 
Napoleon's  terms,  and  asked  for  an  ar- 
mistice ;  but  this  he  refused,  except  on 
condition  of  their  agreeing  to  the  terms 
of  Frankfort — France  with  its  natural 
limits.  Even  Joseph,  who  had  lately 
been  so  anxious  for  peace  on  any  terms, 
applauded  the  new  pretensions.  **  Every 
one  agrees,"  he  wrote  on  the  21st, 
**that  your  majesty  would  have  done 
wrong  in  granting  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. Peace  with  the  natural  limits  is 
desired  bv  all.  No  one  now  would  ac- 
cept  the  ancient  limits."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Joseph  confessed  that 
some  passages  in  the  bulletin  of  the  day, 
interpreted  as  raising  doubts  as  to  the 
success  of  the  negotiation,  had  not  been 
very  well  received. 

The  same  day  Napoleon  wrote  from 
Nogent,  suggesting  that  proclamations, 
signed  by  the  empress,  which  he  thought 
would  be  more  effective  than  if  signed 
by  himself,  be  sent  to  Orleans,  which 
had  been  threatened  and  frightened  by 
the  Cossacks,  to  Lille,  Valenciennes, 
Cambray,  and  the  other  large  towns  on 
the  northern  frontier,  calling  on  them  to 
organize  a  national  guard,  and  to  take 
measures  of  defense  against  the  flying 
detachments  of  the  enemy.  He  also 
suggested  a  similar  proclamation  to  the 
Belgian  towns. 

'*  The  empress  should  acquaint  them  with  mv 
victoricA,  and  tell  them  that  the  English  wish 
to  separate  them  from  France,  and  place  them 
onder  the  yoke  of  a  prince  who  has  always 
been  hostile  to  their  country  and  to  their  reli- 
gion: and  assure  them  that  the  enemy  will 
Boon  find  that  no  peace  will  be  signed  un- 


less the  natural  limits  of  France  are  admit- 
ted. 

**  The  enemy  have  committed  aU  sorts  of 
horrors  in  every  direction.  The  minister  of 
war  must  send  good  reporters  to  the  towns 
which  they  have  occupied,  to  draw  up  narra- 
tives of  the  atrocities  which  they  have  com- 
mitted. These  reports  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Moniieur.    1  wish  also  the  towns  of  No- 

fent,  Proviiis,  Nangis,  Bray,  Montereau,  Sens, 
Ipernay,  Chateau-Thiorr^r.  Reims,  Soissons, 
etc,  to  acquaint  the  municipality  of  Paris  with 
what  they  have  suffered,  and  these  letters  to 
be  placarded  in  every  direction ;  for,  in  short, 
one  must  not  deceive  oneself  as  to  the  fact 
(and  jy-ou  ought  to  say  so),  that  the  Bussians 
intended  to  sack  and  burn  Paris.  It  can  only 
do  good,  if  the  Parisians  hear  on  all  sides :  *  It 
is  you  who  were  attached ;  it  is  you  whom  they 
intended  to  pillage.' " 

The  same  day.  Napoleon,  amid  all 
his  other  cares,  sent  the  following  mi- 
nute and  specific  directions  as  to  the 
future  position  of  Jerome : 

*'  My  Brother :  These  are  my  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  king  of  Westphalia.  I  allow 
him  to  wear  the  uniform  ot  the  ^onadier 
guard,  and  I  grant  the  same  permission  to  all 
the  French  princes.  (You  will  inform  king 
Louis  of  this.J  The  king  is  to  dismiss  all  hS 
Westpbalian  household.  They  are  free  either 
to  return  home  or  to  stay  in  France.  The  king 
will  inunodiatelv  propose  for  my  approbation 
three  or  four  aides-de-camp,  one  or  two  equer- 
ries, and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  all  French, 
and  two  or  three  French  ladies-in-waiting,  for 
the  queen.  She  will  put  off  to  some  future 
time  appointing  her  lady-in-waiting.  All  the 
Westphalian  pages  must  be  placed  in  the  Ly- 
c^es,  and  will  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Lyc^os. 
Thev  will  bo  educated  at  my  expense.  One- 
thira  will  be  plac^  in  the  Lyc^es  of  Ver- 
sailles, one-third  in  that  of  Rouen,  and  the  re- 
maining third  in  the  Lyc^  of  Pans.  Tlie  king 
and  queen  will  then  be  presented  to  the  em- 
press; and  I  authorize  the  king  to  occupy 
Cardinal  Fcsch's  house  (since  it  appears  it  be- 
longs to  him),  and  to  establish  nis  house- 
hold there.  The  king  and  queen  will  continue 
to  boar  the  title  of  King  and  Queen  of  West- 
phalia, but  they  are  to  have  no  Weetphalians 
m  their  suite." 

Notwithstanding  Napoleon*8  recent 
victories,  the  reports  which  Joseph  sent 
him  from  Paris  were  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. Thus  he  wrote  on  Feb.  22d : 

*'  Tho  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
police  and  the  arch  chancellor  have  just  left 
me ;  they  have  given  me  a  most  deplorable 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  Toulouse  and 
at  Bordeaux.  The  spirit  of  these  towns  is 
very  unfavorable ;  a  Bourbon  appearing  there 
would  be  well  received.  Your  majesty  will  be 
astonished  at  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  unless  he  has  retreated  by  your  orders. 
He  is  tho  only  man  in  authority  whose  inten- 
tions I  could  venture  to  suspect  [Joseph  could 
not  get  over  his  old  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
ISoultl 

'*  Another  report,  which  I  annex,  lends  some 
probability  tu  a  rumor  just  communicated  to 
me  by  the  minister,  that  the  enemy  has  entered 
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Aiknw  Tba  two  miDlsten  assured  me  that 
the  Pmaaian  proelamations  in  favor  of  the 
Bowbooa  haT«  fooDd  an  echo.  I  sappoee 
that  w«  are  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  Whatever 
the  recalt,  the  |»reeent  state  of  things  cannot 
last  The  mini^bers  declare  to  me,  in  the 
preseDce  of  the  areh-chanoellor,  that  the  ad- 
mlnistratjon  is  eyer3rwhare  fallmg  to  pieces, 
that  money  is  wanting,  and  that  the  S3r8tem  or 
re4ui«itioo  ends  bjr  iuienaiing  all  hearts,  and 
leaviiifjf  the  gOTemment  to  stand  alona  How- 
9Tfr  hard  these  truths  may  be,  as  they  cannot 
reach  year  mi^ty  throajrh  yonr  ministers,  I 
faldll  without  hesitation  the  painful  duty  of 
acquainting  you  with  them." 

In  a  second  letter,  of  the  same  daj, 
he  wrote: 

^  I  have  seen  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
Th<*  plan  of  sending  deputations  from  the  dif- 
ftrotit  towns  to  the  Council-General  of  Paris 
w«nns  to  him  to  be  open  to  some  objections. 
I  rharc  in  this  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
Tour  majesty  had  time  to  think  a^i^in  on  the 
•nbji'Ct,  you  would  relinquish  the  idea.  [This 
objitrtion  seems  to  have  been,  that  communi- 
cation with  these  conntiy  deputies  would 
rather  tend  to  frighten  the  Farisians  into  sub- 
iniMiion  than  to  encourage  them  to  resistance.] 

"  The  ministers  and  the  Duke  of  Concgliano 
[Marshal  Honoey,  who  commanded  the  na* 
tiooal  piard  recently  organized  for  the  defense 
of  Pans]  are  also  of^  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  double  the  national  guard  of 
Paris  [one  of  Napoleon's  projects],  without 
changinfc  its  nature.  Besides,  there  still  re- 
mains the  unconquerable  difficulty  of  the 
want  of  arms. 

"  As  to  the  national  ^ard,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  a  safeguard  a|^ainst  anarchy ;  it  is  well 
dij>pr>]«od :  it  enters  into  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  it  was  electrified  by  the  account  of 
the  prodigies  which  have  been  performed  by 
T<«ar  majesty  in  such  a  short  time ;  it  wishes 
hr  iKjat-e  to  restore  you  to  your  capital ;  its 
sttat-hmcnt  for  you  is  equal  to  its  admiration. 
The  capital  shares  in  those  opinions ;  but  to  sav 
nwrf?,  Sire,  would  be  to  deceive  oneself  as  well 
a*  your  majesty.  The  people  of  Paris,  hostile 
to  th*^  government  a  montn  ago.  touched  by 
Toar  majesty's  confidence,  in  trusting  your 
wifo  ana  vour  son  to  them,  encouraged  and 
uttooifhedf  by  your  majestv's  successes,  are 
y»'t  not  in  a  state  in  which  more  than  mere 
ti  J*.  lity  and  obedience  can  be  expectc'd.  They 
Sffiiulrc  your  genius,  but  they  can  be  excited 
only  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peace,  and  they 
tre'hy'no  means  inclintKl  to  o)))X)su  any  oflfec- 
ti%e  resistance  to  a  hostile  army,  or  to  send 
detachments  of  the  national  guard  beyond  the 
wai:«L  This,  Sire,  is  the  exact  truth.  Your 
mmyrHj  must  not  rely  on  an  exertion  greater 
than  can  fairly  t>o  expected  from  a  population 
io  disposed." 

To  these  an  palatable  communications, 
Xaprtleon  replied  fn>m  Chartres  (Feb. 
2a,  2  P.  M.),  as  follows  : 

•*  My  Brother :  I  have  received  your  letters 
<»f  tbei22d.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  con- 
ttxir^*  to  conjure  up  phantoms.  The  greater 
number  of  facts  containc<i  in  your  letters  are 
nut  rue.  The  enemy  is  not  at  Amiens ;  the 
Dokf'  «>f  Dalmatia  has  not  commenced  his  ro- 
tr>-«f.  It  in  an  old  story  tliat  the  Comte 
d  .Vnois  is  at  Basle;  it  is  nut  certain,  nor  does 


it  much  signify  whether  there  be,  or  be  not 
three  hundred  rebels  in  the  county  Venaissin ; 
at  all  events,  courage,  patience,  and  prosenoe 
of  mind  can  overcome  everything.  But  you 
will  do  nothing,  if  you  collect  togeuer  all  sorts 
of  reports,  and  excite  your  imagination  by 
working  them  up  into  strikmg  pictures.  You 
will  be  cowed  and  hopeless. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  the  state  of  affairs  is 
very  serious.  Do  not  fancv  that  I  am  iU- 
informcd ;  ministers  generally  want  presence 
of  mind.  Placards  of  addresses,  from  the  dif- 
ferent villages  which  have  been  invaded  bv 
the  enemy,  will  produce  an  excellent  effect 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  council  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  receiving  deputations,  and 
hearing  what  thev  have  to  say.  Let  their  ad- 
dresses be  full  of  facts,  and  placard  them  im- 
mediately. The  inhabitants  of  Paris  will  see 
that  they  are  threatened  with  rape,  pillage, 
and  fire.  As  to  the  notion  of  doubhng  the 
national  guard,  if  you  disapprove  of  it,  i  give 
it  up.  If  I  had  hstened  to  the  ministers,  I 
should  not  have  formed  a  national  guard,  and 
I  should  have  distrusted  Paris. 

**  I  am  badly  served  in  the  north.  Oen<»al 
]\f  alson  is  a  man  of  narrow  understanding  and 
little  energy.  Let  the  minister  of  war  repeat 
the  instructions  to  him  to  issue  from  the  forti- 
fied places,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  by  Hailing 
in  detail  upon  his  quarters. 

"  I  have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Costiglione 
[Augereau] .  I  have  wriUen  to  the  empress  to 
speak  to  his  wife.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
speak  to  her  also,  and  make  the  ladies  of  the 
court  do  the  same.  He  must  advance,  take 
example  b^  me,  and  do  himself  honor.  [Au- 
gereau, reinforced  by  several  regiments  of 
veteran  troops  of  the  Spanish  army,  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  operate  against  the  flank 
and  the  communications  of  Uio  enemy.  He 
showed  little  alacrity  in  doing  so,  but  had 
recently  moved  on  Geneva.] 

"  The  enemy  sets  fire  to  everything,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  Pans 
The  Prince  of  Schwartzeubcrg's  nid-decamp^ 
with  whom  I  have  just  conversed  for  some 
time,  let  it  drop  that  they  were  very  much 
alarmed  by  this  movement  of  the  Duke  of 
Casti^lione.    [His  movement  on  Geneva.] 

'*  "W  ell,  we  have  thrown  back  the  enemy's 
armies  nearly  to  Longres.  As  I  foretold,  Mon- 
targis  and  Orleans  are  relieved ;  the  Cossacks 
are  flying  as  fast  as  they  can  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  have  written  to  Uorghese  to  order  him 
to  send  six  thousand  men  from  his  division  to 
Chambery  [to  reinforce  Augereau] ;  let  the 
minister  of  war  reiterate  this  order.  Desire 
the  minister  likewise  to  repeat  to  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  [Soult]  the  order  not  to  retreat  with- 
out fighting." 

The  next  day  (Feb.  24,  7  A.  M.)  Na- 
poleon wrote  from  Troyes : 

'♦  The  enemy  besieges  me  with  fla^  of  truce, 
demanding  a  suspension  'of  hostilities.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  settle  upon  granting  one  this 
morning ;  but  only  if  the  negotiations  at  Cha- 
tillon  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  of 
Frankfort  [the  natural  limits]. 

**  If  I  had  bad  twenty  boats,  to  cross  the 
Seine  whore  I  wanted,  the  Austrian  army 
would  have  ceased  to  exist:  at  any  rate,  terror 
reigns  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  few  days 
ago  they  thought  that  I  had  no  army ;  now  their 
imagination  sticks  at  nothing:  throe  or  four 
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hundred  thousand  men  are  not  enough  for 
them.  They  fancied  that  I  had  none  but  re- 
cruits :  they  uow  say  that  I  have  collected  all 
my  veterans,  and  that  my  armies  consist  of 
picked  men ;  that  the  French  arm^  is  better 
tlian  ever,  etc.  See  what  is  the  eTOct  of  ter- 
ror. The  Parisian  newspapers  must  confirm 
their  fears.  Newspapers  are  not  history,  any 
more  than  bulletins  are  history;  one  should 
always  persuade  the  enemy  that  one's  forces 
are  immense. 

*'I  do  not  a^ree  with  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  communications  be- 
tween the  country  and  Paris ;  I  wish  my  or- 
ders on  the  subject  to  be  executed.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  is  a  coward ;  he  has 
absurd  ideas  about  men.  Neither  he  nor  the 
minister  of  police  knows  more  of  France  than 
I  do  of  China.  When  the  deputies  from  the 
country  show  the  letters  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  prefect  muet  assemble  the  notaries 
to  hear  them  read.  This  is  not  a  got  up  thing, 
nor  an  im[)08ture.;  tho  enemy  has  committed 
such  atrocities  that  tho  whole  of  France  will 
be  indignant  Here,  on  the  spot,  the  most 
moderate  people  speak  of  them  with  rage.  If 
the  French  were  as  contemptible  as  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  believes  them  to  be,  I  should 
blush  to  be  a  Frenchman." 

Napoleon  wrote  the  next  day  (Feb. 
25),  at  4  P.  Mm  still  from  Troyes: 

**  It  seems  that  the  enemy  [the  ^and  army 
under  Schwnrtzenberg]  is  retreating  towards 
Langres.  General  Blucher,  after  crossing  the 
Aube  and  advancing  on  Mery  [at  which  ulace 
•  severe  skirmish  took  place  on  tho  23dj ,  re- 
crossed  it  yesterday,  and  marched  upon  An- 
glure  with  between  eight  and  ten  tnonsand 
men,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  which  he 
commanded.  [This  was  a  great  miscalculation 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently 

S roved  very  disastrous  to  him.  Napoleon 
attered  himself  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
army  of  Silesia ;  but  in  fact,  Blucher,  rein- 
forced fn)m  the  army  under  Bernadotte,  had 
under  his  command  some  fifty  thousand  men, 
while  Napoleon's  own  army  at  Troyes  was  but 
sixty-two  thousand.  The  grand  army,  which 
had  fallen  back  on  Langres,  was  about  seventy 
thousand.]  As  soon  as  I  see  what  Blucher  in- 
tends to  do,  I  shall  try  to  fall  upon  his  rear 
and  cut  him  o£f.  The  commissioners  discuss- 
ing the  armistice  are  still  sitting  at  Lnsigny. 
It  is  said  that  the  Crown-Prince  of  Sw^en 
[Bernadotte]  is  at  Cologne.  Could  you  not, 
on  vour  own  responsibility,  send  some  one  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  folly,  and  porsuado 
him  to  alter  his  conduct  1  Try,  but  do  not  im- 
plicate me." 

The  next  day  (Feb.  26),  Napoleon, 
still  at  Troyes,  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter in  relation  to  Murat : 

"  It  seems  that  the  allies  have  not  yet  rati- 
fied the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Naples.  Dis- 
{>atch  by  a  courier,  with  the  utmost  haste,  a 
etter  to  the  king,  in  which  you  will  frankly 
point  out  to  him  the  iniquitv  of  his  conduct, 
offering  to  mediate  for  him  if  he  will  return  to 
his  duties.  Tell  him  that  this  is  his  only  hope ; 
that  if  ho  take  any  other  course,  he  must  be 
destroyed  either  by  France  or  by  the  allies.  I 
need  not  point  out  all  that  you  may  say.  Even 
tho  English  do  not  recognize  hun  as  king, 
^ere  is  still  time  to  save  Italy,  and  to  replace 


the  viceroy  on  the  Adige.  Write  aisc 
queen  [their  sister  Caroline,  Murat's  n 
her  in^atitude,  which  revolts  even  fbi 
Say  that  as  no  battle  has  yet  taken  pi 
tween  tho  French  and  Neapolitan  tn 
may  be  arranged ;  but  there  is  not  a  i 
to  lose.  As  Senator  Fouch6  is  still  i 
parts,  you  may  write  to  him  to  convei 
your  messenger  on  these  subjects.  [ 
was  then  at  Rome,  whither  bo  had  re 
disgrace,  after  being  dismissed  from  th 
try  of  police,  and  it  is  thought  that 
given  advice  to  Murat  not  y&rj  favoi 
Napoleon.]" 

The  some  day,  at  6  P.  M.,  Na 
again  writes : 

"The  Austrian  commandant  of  CI 
sur-Seine  £[uitted  tho  town  yesterday, 
was  the  place  where  the  peace  conn** 
sitting.]    The  congress  is  m  our  hands 

E roves  how  completely  the  plans  of  th< 
ave  been  frustrated.  Lord  Castlereag 
if  he  were  safe ;  considering  that  he 
actually  an  ambassador,  of  course  th 
be  no  question.  All  that  appertains 
or  indirectly  to  the  congress  is  prote 
tho  law  of  nations." 

The  suggestions  of  Napoleon 
Bernadotte  were  immediately  aote 
by  Joseph,  who  dispatched  the  m 
an  urgent  letter  to  Murat,  based 
poleon's  hints.  Of  the  attempt  t 
a  communication  with  Bemadot 
seph  gives  the  following  accooni 
letter  dated  March  13th,  11  P.  IM 

"Sire:  The  person  whom  I  sent 
Crown-Prince  oi  Sweden  returned  Uh 
left  the  prince  at  Liege  on  the  10th. 
majesty  would  like  to  question  him, ; 
dors  will  find  him  at  the  quarters  of  thi 
of  Neufchatel  [BerthierJ,  for  whom 
given  him  a  letter.  This  person  is  a  '. 
man,  formerly  Bernadotte  s  physician, 
wife's  secretary  for  the  last  eight  year 
somewhat  slow,  but  very  sensible.  Th< 
of  Sweden  talks  openly  and  perpetual] 
the  Bourbons  *,  he  says  that  he  is  temp 
to  ^ive  you  an  opportunity  to  make 
he  IS  anxious  for  it,  m  order  to  return  ] 

Napoleon  replied  on  the  17th ; 

"  I  have  seen  the  person  attached  to  ] 
Bemadotte's  service,  whom  you  sent  to 
gave  me  some  important  intelligence, 
as  some  that  was  false.  If  you  can  tr 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  send  hi 
again,  and  to  depute  others,  if  it  were 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  informatio 
those  provinces.  The  Duke  of  Baasa 
rat]  has  written  to  desire  Count  d'Hi 
to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  the  declaratic 
allies  at  Chatillon,  that  they  four  ii 
treat  for  all  tho  other  powers.  You  i 
ward  this  paper  confiucntiaUv  to  the 
Prince,  and  advise  him  conndentiall 
deavor  to  have  a  minister  at  the  oongi 
it  cannot  possibly  be  for  the  interest 
den  that  this  quadrumvirate  should  ti 
session  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  S 
continue  to  do  what  she  has  always 
watch  over  her  own  affairs  herself, 
you  send  the  person  in  question,  uu 
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that  be  is  not  a  traitor,  and  entreat  him  to  be 
periectl  J  diacreet" 

Meanwhile,  before  the  date  of  this 
kut  quoted  letter,  important  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  affairs. 
The  negotiations  for  an  armistice  having 
failed,  involving  also  the  rejection  of 
Napoleon^s  offer  of  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  natural  limits,  he  set  out  on  the 
27th  of  February  in  pursuit  of  Bluchor. 
Oudinot,  Macdonald,  and  General  Ge- 
rard were  still  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  to  resist 
Schwartzenberg,  whom,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  5  P.  M.  of  that  day,  from  Arcis- 
sar-Aabe,  Napoleon  represents  as  still 
&Iling  back  on  Langres.  That  letter 
closes  with  the  following  paragraph : 

**  I  have  received  some  engravings  of  the 
king  of  Rome.  I  wish  you  to  change  the 
inteription, '  May  €rod  watch  over  my  father 
aad  }f  ranee,'  to  this,  *  I  pray  God  for  m  v  father 
and  France ;'  it  is  niniplor.  I  also  wish  some 
eopies  to  be  stmck  off,  representing  the  king 
in  the  oniform  of  the  national  guard." 

Napoleon's  plan  was,  to  inclose  Blu- 
dier  oetween  his  own  force  and  a  de- 
tachment under  Mortier  and  Marmont 
manoeuvering  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Maroe,  and  guarding  Paris  from  attack 
by  way  of  Reims. 

On  the  2d  of  March  he  was  at  Jouarre, 
whence  he  wrote  to  Joseph,  directing 
him  to  assemble  all  the  high  dignitaries, 
and  to  lay  before  them  all  the  papers  in 
relation  to  the  recent  negotiations. 
•*The  Duke  of  Cadore  [Champagnv]," 
•0  this  letter  concluded,  '*  will  take  down 
aD  that  each  of  them  says.  I  do  not 
ask  fur  formal  advice,  but  I  wish  to 
know  different  people's  imprestsions.*' 
The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
wrote  from  La  Ferte- sous -Jouarre,  on 
the  Mame: 

•*  We  may  possibly  meet  with  great  success. 
I  am  prepanne  to  carry  the  war  into  Lor- 
raine, where  f  shall  collect  all  tbo  troops 
which  are  in  garrison  on  the  Mcuse  and  the 


Here  was  the  first  hint  of  the  famous 
manceavre  executed  three  weeks  after, 
bot  which  so  signally  failed  in  the  result 
expected  of  it. 

Of  the  meeting  of  ministers,  to  con- 
sider the  documents  relating  to  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  Joseph,  in  a 
letter  of  the  4th,  U  P.  M.,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing  acooont : 

**  All  the  inembors  of  the  council  ocemed  to 
be  of  one  mind  :  the  enemy's  proposals  were 
eoosidered  most  unjust,  and  perfect  confidence 
was  expressed  in  whatever  commands  your 
a»^esty  may  think  fit  to  give  to  your  plenipo- 
tentiary, in  order  to  enable  France  to  benefit 


immediately  bv  the  enormous  sacrifices  which 
are  exactea  o^  her.  They  are  all  convinced 
that  your  msjesty  will  never  submit  to  such 
sacrinces,  unless  driven  to  them  by  absolute 
necessity,  and  that  your  majesty  is  a  bettor 
iudge  of  this  necessity  than  any  one  else  can 
De. 

"  But  they  almost  unanimously  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  to  accept  con> 
ditions,  reducing  France  to  hor  limits  in  1792, 
than  to  expose  Uio  capital.  The  occupation  of 
the  capital  is  dreaded  as  the  end  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  the  commencement  of 
{^reat  misfortunes.  The  whole  of  Europe  joins 
in  wishing  to  reduce  France  to  what  she  was 
in  1792.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  the  foundation 
of  a  treaty  which  is  rendered  imperative  by 
circumstances,  but  let  the  country  be  evaou- 
ated  immediately. 

'*  To  sum  up :  an  immediate  peace,  whatever 
may  be  the  terms,  is  indispensable.  It  wUl 
be  a  truce  lasting  for  two  or  tliree  years ;  but, 
whether  it  be  favorable  or  not,  we  must  have 
peace.  The  emperor  will  obtain  the  best  terms 
that  he  can.  At  this  juncture  it  is  sure  to  do 
good,  as  it  will  enable  the  emperor  to  pay  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  interior,  and  a  wise 
system  of  administration  may  place  him  in  a 
position  to  regain  what  has  been  unjustly  de- 
manded  and  wisely  yielded.  The  natural  hmits 
would  be  a  real  boon  both  for  France  and  the 
rest  of  Europe :  we  might  then  hope  for  a  last* 
ing  peace;  but  impossibility  relieves  from 
every  obligation.  Peace  now  is  indispensable ; 
it  may  be  broken  on  the  day  when  Vrance  is 
able  to  reassert  her  rigiitf.  Make,  then,  what 
in  your  breast  you  will  consider  as  a  mere 
truce,  since  the  enemy's  injustice  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  make  an  equitable  peace,  and  the 
state  of  public  feeling  and  of  public  affairs 
docs  not  allow  you  to  hope  from  France  efforts 
proportionate  to  the  end  to  be  attained. 

*'  Whether  your  majesty  be  victorious  or 
not,  you  must  turn  your  thoughts  to  peace. 
This  is  the  summnry  of  all  that  is  spoken  here, 
and  thought  here." 

While  Joseph  was  writing  this  letter, 
Napoleon  was  at  Fismes,  whence  he 
wrote,  the  same  day,  as  follows : 

"The  enemy  has  been  driven  back  in  every 
direction.  The  Duke  of  Itagusa  [Marmont] 
must  be  at  Soissons,  and  my  skirmishers  be- 
fore Reims.  The  enemy  seems  to  be  moving 
towards  Saon  and  AvcHnes ;  he  is  in  the  great- 
est confusion  He  has  sustained  an  immense 
loss  in  men,  horses,  and  carriages. 

"  Send  one  of  your  oflieers  to  Troyes,  to  tell 
the  Dukes  of  Tnrnnto  and  Rcggio  [Macdonald 
and  Oudinot]  that  I  may  poseibly  manccuvre 
by  Vitry,  St.  Dizier,  ana  Joinvillc,  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  which  will  not  tliem  free,  as  the 
enemy  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  Seine  to 
fly  to  the  assistance  of  his  roar.  One  advan- 
tage of  tliis  operation  will  be,  the  raising  the 
blockade  of  my  fortresses,  whence  I  shall  drew 
large  garrisons  and  roinforcemeuts. " 

Here  is  another  allusion  to  the  plan  of 
action  which  Napoleon  finally  adopted. 
The  letter  concludes  with  reiterated 
complaints  against  General  Maison, 
commanding  in  Belgium,  for  wont  of 
activity  in  harassing  the  enemy  by  sal- 
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lies  from  the  fortresses,  and  directing 
orders  to  be  sent  him  to  that  effect,  and 
also  to  Augereau,  at  Lyons,  to  press 
hard  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear. 
Bat  that  very  day  Augereau  had  given 
over  his  march  on  Geneva,  which  had 
greatly  alarmed  the  allies,  and,  in  a  state 
of  dissatisfaction,  was  falling  back  on 
Macon.  On  the  points  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  the  letter,  Napoleon 
was  also  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
Marmont  was  not  at  Soissons,  and  Mac- 
donald  and  Oudinot  had  been  already 
driven  out  of  Troyes  by  Schwarlzcn- 
berg.  The  two  following  letters  show 
how  much  these  events  interfered  with 
Napoleon's  plans,  and  the  vexation  they 
caused  him : 

*♦  Fiamee,  March  5, 1814.  I  thought  that  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  [Marmont]  would  have  becu 
yesterday  at  Soissons;  but  the  commandant 
basely  evacuated  the  town  without  firing  a 
Bhot.  Ho  retreated  with  all  his  troops,  with 
the  honors  of  war,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon ; 
he  is  at  Villers-Cottcrets.  1  have  ordered  tho 
minister  of  war  to  have  him  arrested,  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  and  shot.  He  must  be 
executed  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  with  the  ut- 
most publicitv :  the  sentence  must  be  printed, 
find  its  grounds  well  stated.  Five  generals  must 
be  appomted  to  try  him.  This  busmess  has  done 
us  incalculable  harm.  I  should  have  reached 
Laon  to-day,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
enemy  would  have  been  routed  and  cut  to 
pieces.  I  must  now  manoeuvre,  and  lose  time 
m  constructing  bridges.  See  that,  at  least,  an 
example  is  made." 

*'  B^ry-au  Bac  [on  the  Aisne],  March  6. 1814, 
noon.  If  the  Duke  of  Taranto  [Macdonald] 
is  ill,  ho  must  give  up  tho  command  to  the 
Duke  of  Reggio  [Oudinot],  and  place  General 
Sebastian!  at  the  head  of  the  11th  corps.  I  am 
assured  that  Troves  has  just  been  evacuated. 
[Oudinot  and  Gerard  had  been  driven  out  of 
Bar-sur-Aubc,  after  a  sharp  action  on  tho  Ji7th 
of  February,  by  tho  readvance  of  the  grand 
army  under  Schwartzenberg ;  but  Napoleon, 
in  a  letter  of  tho  4th  of  March,  had  expressed 
himself  well  enough  satisfied  with  their  rotrcat, 
aa  Bar  sur-Aubo  was  not  a  position  that  could 
be  held.]  I  cannot  believe  m  such  incapacity. 
There  can  be  no  finer  position  than  1  roves, 
where  the  enemy  is  forced  to  manceuvre  on 
both  banks.  I  am  going  to  drive  the  enemy 
to-day  towards  Laon.  I  shall  then  marcii 
upon  Chalons  and  Arcis.  It  is  indispensable 
to  hold  the  Seine  fur  five  or  six  days  at  Nogcnt, 
Bray,  and  Moutereau.  I  could  not  be  worse 
seconded  than  I  am.  I  left  a  splendid  army 
and  excellent  cavalry  at  Troyes ;  but  the  soul 
is  wanting.  I  am  sure  that  this  army  is  stronger 
in  tho  field  than  any  which  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg can  oppose  to  it.  Consult  the  minister 
of  war :  asick  general  is  worse  than  anything." 

Tho  difficulty,  however,  was  not  in 
the  sickness  of  Macdonald — Joseph 
wrote  the  next  day  that  he  was  per- 
fectly well — but  in  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  necessity 
of  failing  back  in  order  to  cover  Paris. 


Having  failed  in  an  attack  [March  6] 
on  Soissons,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Aisne 
at  B6ry-au-Bac,  and  on  the  7th  attacked 
Marshal  Blucher  at  Craonne,  bat  with 
no  other  result  than  to  drive  him  back 
a  few  miles  to  the  strong  position  of 
Laon.  That  formidable  position  Napo- 
leon attacked  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th, 
but  was  repulsedt  and  retreated  to  Cha- 
vignon. 

In  the  mean  time,  affairs  at  Paris 
grew  more  alarming.  Joseph  wrote  on 
the  8th : 

"The  news  from  the  Duke  of  Dalmatians 
[Soult's]  army  increases  our  alarm.  We 
already  see  tho  English  at  Bordeaux ;  nor  do 
we  fioe  how  their  progress  is  to  be  arrested, 
unless  it  be  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
in  the  centre  of  France.  The  Austrian  army 
[Schwartzenberg's]  is  on  the  Seine,  and  we  are 
uneasy  that  your  mmesty  should  be  at  Buch  a 
distance  from  us.  The  Dukes  of  Taranto  and 
Kcggio  [Macdonald  and  Oudinot]  do  not  agree : 
no  good  can  come  of  the  combined  services  of 
these  two  marshals. 

"  It  is  most  important  that  your  majeaty 
should  proceed  instantly  to  the  l^eine,  aiia  tho 
neighborhood  of  your  capital;  considering 
what  is  passing  on  the  Garonne,  the  conse- 
quencea  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  aro  to  be 
feared." 

The  next  day,  at  11  A.  M.,  Joseph 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Napoleon's 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Craonne,  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  I  presume  that  Soissons  is  ours,  and  that 
}rou  are  drawing  nearer  to  Paris  in  that  ^Qrec- 
tion.  This  is  indispensable.  The  Duke  of 
Taranto's  [Macdonald's]  army  seems  to  have 
been  outflanked  on  the  left;  detachments  of 
the  enemy  have  entered  Suzanne,  and  even 
advanced  as  far  as  Coulommiers.  Tlio  fiinds 
fell  yesterday  to  51.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia's 
movements  cause  the  greatest  anxie^wilh 
respect  to  Bordeaux,  which  might  easuybe-^ 
come  a  hot-bed  of  civil  war.  After  your  reoMt  ^ 
victory,  you  may  honorably  sign  a  peaee  ea  ^ 
the  ancient  limits.  Such  a  peace  would  reitore 
the  prosperity  of  France  after  the  long  stroff*' 
gle  that  began  in  179i2 ;  and  there  would*  M 
nothing  dishonorable  to  her  in  it,  as  she  woaM 
lose  no  portion  of  her  territory,  and  has  ar> 
ranged  her  affairs  at  home  as  she  saw  fit" 

This  letter  closed  with  an  appeal  to 
Napoleon  to  return  to  his  ''uatond 
kindness,*'  and,  renouncing  his  **  as- 
sumed character  and  perpetual  efforts,** 
to  **  consent  to  relinquish  the  part  of 
the  wonderful  man  for  that  of  the  great 
sovereign." 

In  reply  to  Joseph's  appeals  to  draw 
near  Paris,  Napoleon  wrote  from  Cha- 
vignon,  March  10 : 

'*  Paris  is  in  greater  danger  from  this  army 
[Blucher'sl  than  from  that  of  Schwartzenbei^j^. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  draw  near  to  Soissons.  m 
order  to  be  more  within  reach  of  Paris ;  but 
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nta  I  hftTe  been  eUe  to  obftaio  anoQier  vio- 
ftorf  Qfwm  thie  annv,  I  oea  herdlj  proceed 
elMwhem  Hm  deuMshmento  which  Schwart- 
senberK^  "0*7  bei  Mnt  to  Hi  reer  heire  coa- 
nderably  diminiebed  ita  ftrengtfa.  and  itseeme 
to  (ear  to  Tcntore  to  croaa  the  Seine." 

The  letter  closes  with  a  project  for 
niaini^  thirty  thousand  men  from  among 
th«*  masses  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Paris,  and  the  workmen  without  em- 
pl'iyment. 

J«>0eph  wrote  the  next  day,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  the  po- 
lice were  of  opinion  that  it  was  utterly 
impoii:>ible  to  find  a  thousand  men  who 
vnuld  leaye  Paris  to  join  the  army.  He 
had  written  at  midnight,  on  the  9th,  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  disposable  men 
in  Paris,  as  they  had  all  been  sent  to  join 
the  army  in  the  field.  As  early  as  the 
25ch  of  February  he  had  noticed  the 
almost  entire  stoppage  in  the  arriTsl  of 
conscripts.  In  the  letter  of  the  11th  he 
"ocloaeil  a  return,  furnished  by  the  min- 
t!>ter  of  war,  showing  that,  so  for  from 
Itaring  thirty  thousand  muskets,  there 
vere  not  six  thousand  fit  for  service. 

This  letter  concluded  as  follows : 

"Uapleaaant  reports,  tending  to  diminish 
*^  p(>|Hilarity  of  your  majeaty,  are  l>cginnin^ 
:•)  ctrcuhite  in  the  capital.  li'or  instance,  it  is 
•aid  that  the  Doke  of  Conog^liano  [Uoncoy, 
who  commanded  the  national  eaaru],  who  is 
Lked.  m  alioat  to  be  recalled ;  that  ho  is  to  be 
r«'plai*ed  by  General  Sebaatiani,  who  has  been 
hvre  for  the  last  five  days ;  that  the  Doke  of 
Padua  will  shortly  arrive ;  that  he  is  to  be  em- 
pioyvd  in  Paris,  and  that  Paris  is  to  bo  do- 
laded.  The  month  of  March  is  slipping  away, 
VM  th«  fields  are  not  sown.  It  is,  howovor, 
nperflaoofl  to  enter  into  further  details.  Your 
■ajeaty  most  feel  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
iMnedy  bat  peaoc,  an  immediate  peace.  Every 
itsy  that  ia  loat  is  mim^hii'vuus  to  our  pcrbonal 
|«fp«larUy.  Individual  distress  is  extreme; 
sad  on  the  day  when  it  is  helicvod  that  your 
a^imiy  haa  preferred  prolonging  the  war  to 
■akinK  even  a  diaadvautagcous  {wace,  there 
U  DO  doubt  that  disgust  will  incline  the  public 
uiad  in  another  directiuu.  If  Toulouao  or 
Bordeaux  should  set  up  a  Bourbon,  you  will 
asve  civil  war,  and  the  immcm^o  population 
-I  I'aria  will  support  the  sido  which  promises 
M  irive  them  iicace  soonest 

**  Such  is  tne  state  of  opinion ;  no  one  can 
rliu^^  iL  This  being  the  case,  the  only  way 
>.  to  subnut  If  tho  peace  be  unfavorable,  it 
vJll  be  no  fault  of  yours,  as  all  closiies  here 
■1  titi  upon  iL    I  cannot  ue  mistaken,  as  my 

•  .vw  in  that  of  all  the  world.     We  are  on  tho 

•  re  of  total  destruction ;  our  only  hope  is  in 


In  a  letter  written  the  same  day, 
fmm  Chavignon,  Napoleon  stated  that 
^n'lin);  the  position  of  tho  enemy  at 
I^'D  iiM  stn>ng  to  be  attacked  without 
-•■yerir  In^ji,  he  had  determined  on  ro- 
t-jraing  to  .Soissons.     He  sought  to  lay 
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the  blame  of  the  repulse  at  Laon  on 
Marmont,  whose  behavior  ho  deaoribed 
as  **that  of  an  ensign/*  His  young 
guard,  he  stated,  was  melting  away 
**like  a  snow-boll,"  his  horse-g^tiard 
was  also  disappearing  rapidly.  The  old 
guard  was  still  in  good  order.  He 
urged  all  possible  attention  to  the  re- 
mounting of  his  cavalry,  and  suggested 
some  redoubts  at  Montmartre,  not  only 
as  of  use  for  defense,  **  especially  with 
regard  to  their  moral  effect,"  but  as  a  ^ 
means  of  charity  to  the  unemployed. 
In  reference  to  these  fortifications,  he 
wrote,  on  the  13th,  from  Soissons : 

"Before  commencing  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  I  must  see  the  plan  ;  the  one  wLioh  waa 
sent  to  me  seems  to  me  to  be  very  complicated ; 
I  want  something  simple.  The  people  com* 
plain  everywhere  of  the  mayors  and  authori- 
ties, who  prevent  them  from  defending  them- 
selves. I  see  that  in  Paris  it  is  just  the  same. 
The  people  posscM  eueriry  and  good  faith.  I 
fear  ^crcatly  that  tho  difficulty  consists  in  the 
unwillingness  to  fight  of  certain  principal  per- 
Bonagoe,  who  will  be  confounded,  arter  the 
event  has  taken  place,  by  finding  what  will  be 
their  own  fate." 

On  the  Idth,  leaving  Mortier  at  Sois- 
sons, to  dispute  the  advance  of  Bluoher, 
Napoleon  attacked  and  took  Reims, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  di- 
vision— a  part  of  the  reinforcements 
lately  arrived  from  Bemadotte's  army. 
On  Uio  same  day,  ho  wrote  from  Reims 
the  following  highly  characteristic  re- 
ply to  some  of  Joseph's  recent  sug- 
gestions : 

"If  it  suited  mo  to  remove  the  Duke  of 
Conegliano,  all  the  idle  talk  of  Paris  would 
have  iio  efiect.  Tho  nationid  guard  of  Paris 
is  a  part  of  the  peojile  of  Frauire,  and-aa  long 
as  I  live  I  will  bemoator  everywhere  in  France. 
Your  character  is  opposed  to  mine ;  you  like 
to  flatter  people,  and  to  yield  to  their  wishes ; 
I  like  them  to  try  to  please  me,  and  to  obey  mv 
witihes.  I  am  as  much  a  sovereign  now  oa  I 
wan  at  Austerlitz.  Do  not  permit  any  person 
to  flatter  the  national  guard,  nor  Itef<;naud  nor 
any  one  else  to  set  himself  up  as  their  tribune. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  they  see  that  there  is 
some  difierenee  between  tho  time  of  La  Fay- 
ette, when  the  pet>ple  ruled,  and  tho  present 
time,  when  I  rule. 

"  I  have  isriuod  a  decree  for  raising  twelve 
battoliuns  in  Paris,  out  of  the  Irvie  en  mainte. 
On  no  pretext  muMt  the  execution  of  thin  mea- 
sure bo  dehiyed.  I  have  written  my  wirtbes 
on  tliis  subject  to  the  ministers  of  the  interior 
and  of  tho  police.  If  the  people  find  that, 
iuMtoad  of  doing  what  is  for  tlieir  g(X)d,  one  is 
trying  to  please  them,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
they  should  think  that  they  have  tlie  upper 
baud,  and  that  they  should  entertain  but  a 
mean  opinion  of  tlioso  in  authority  over 
tliem." 

Tho  same  dny,  in  contemplution  of 
the  movement  into  the  rear  of  tho  ene- 
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my,  which  might  expose  Paris  to  attack, 
he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  verbal  InstnxctionB 
which  I  f(B,ve  to  yoa,  and  with  the  spirit  of  all 
my  letters,  you  must  not  allow,  happen  what 
may,  the  empress  and  the  king  ot  Kome  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  manoeu- 
vres which  I  am  aboat  to  make  may  possibly 
Srevent  your  hearing  firom  me  for  several 
ays.  If  the  enemy  shonld  march  on  Paris 
with  so  strong  a  force  as  to  render  resistance 
impossible,  send  off  towards  the  Loire  the  re- 
gent, my  son,  the  great  di^itaries,  the  minis- 
ters, the  senators,  me  president  of  the  council 
of  state,  Uie  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
Baron  de  la  Bouillerie  with  the  money  which 
is  in  my  treasury." 

Tho  late  movements  of  Napoleon 
against  Blucher  had  resulted  in  nothing. 
But,  meanwhile,  Schwartzenberg,  having 
recoTered  from  his  recent  panic,  was 
again  in  full  march  on  Paris,  taking  the 
roate  down  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
and  driving  Macdonald  and  Oudinot 
before  him.  Agtunst  him  Napoleon  now 
again  turned,  leaving  Marmont  and 
Mortier  on  the  Aisne,  to  hold  Blucher 
in  check. 

On  the  17th  he  marched  from  Reims, 
where  he  had  been  stationary  for  the 
four  days  preceding,  and  arriving  at 
Epemay,  detached  Ney  up  tho  Mame 
to  occupy  Chalons.  Continuing  his 
march  southward,  on  the  20th  he  ad- 
vanced on  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  he 
encountered  the  main  body  of  Schwart- 
zenberg's  army,  which  his  approach 
had  drawn  back  from  Troycs.  A  bloody 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Napoleon,  with 
difficulty,  and  not  without  the  most 
daring  personal  exposure,  repelled  the 
attack'  made  u^on  him.  Having  been 
joined  in  the  night  by  Macdonald  and 
Oudinot,  he  turned  back  northeast, 
and  advanced  on  Vitry,  expecting  to 
draw  Schwartzenberg  after  him.  He 
had  sent  orders,  meanwhile,  to  Mar- 
mont and  Mortier,  to  march  upon  Cha- 
lons and  thence  on  Vitry,  thus  concen- 
trating his  force,  but  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  road  to  Paris  open  to  Blu- 
cher as  well  as  to  Schwartzenberg. 

Not  able  to  enter  Vitry,  which  was 
held  by  a  strong  hostile  detachment, 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  St.  Dizier, 
higher  up  the  Mame.  He  reached 
that  place  on  the  2dd,  and  was  joined 
there  by  Caulincourt,  his  lato  repre- 
sentative at  the  congress  of  Chatillon, 
which  had  broken  up  on  the  15th.  Na- 
poleon, pressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Joseph,  had  at  last  dispatched  to  Cau- 
lincourt  an  ambiguous  sort  of  authority. 


to  consent  to  the  **  ancient  limitf 
proposed  by  the  allies ;  but,  befbi 
document  reached  him,  the  coi 
had  separated. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  St  ] 
Napoleon  spent  five  days,  during 
he  made  another  ineffectual  atteo 
get  possession  of  Vitry,  and  had 
ral  skirmishes  with  the  diviaii 
Winzingerode,  left  to  watch  him 
meanwhile,  Schwartzenberg  as  w 
Blucher  were  marching  upon  Parif 
open  before  them.  On  the  28tb  1 
leon  resumed  his  march,  still  i 
eastward ;  but,  on  reaching  Bar-le 
he  became  aware  of  the  failure  * 
manoeuvre  to  draw  off  the  allied  a 
from  Paris,  and  tumine  about, 
forced  march  of  fifty  miles  in  cm 
he  reached  Troves  on  the  29th.  Tl 
on  the  dOth,  he  started  early  i 
momuig  with  his  guard,  but  soo 
them,  and  in  a  light  carria^,  witt 
thier  and  Caulincourt  at  his  side, 
eled  in  hot  haste  all  night,  and  f 
ing  a  road  south  of  that  by  whic 
enemy  had  advanced,  reached  the 
house  of  La  Cour  de  France,  foi 
miles  from  Paris,  at  four  o'dook 
morning  of  the  Slst 

From  the  22d  to  the  31st,  no  1 
were  received  at  Paris  from  Nap 
and  he  had  received  none  fron: 
capital.  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
tempting  to  march  on  Chalons,  hi 
countered  the  advance  of  the  allie 
had  been  swept  hack  toward  Paris, 
allies  appearing  in  force  in  die  vi 
of  Paris,  Joseph,  on  the  29th,  in 
pliance  with  the  orders  of  Napole 
to  what  was  to  be  done  in  such  an 
gency,  sent  away  the  empress  an 
son,  with  an  escort  of  troops,  to 
the  Loire.  The  following  letter, 
Marie  Louise  to  Joseph,  describi 
first  stage  of  this  journey  : 

"Rambouillet,  March  29,  5^  P.  tt 
dear  Brother:  I  have  this  instant  r 
Rambouillet,  very  sod  and  much  haras 
would  be  very  kind  if  you  would  let  mi 
what  is  goin^  on^  and  whether  the  enei 
advanced.  I  wait  for  your  answer  b 
decide  whether  I  ought  to  go  further  o 
main  here.  If  I  ought  to  move,  I  beff 
tell  me  what  place  you  think  would  I 
and  safest  for  me.  I  earnestly  wish  tfa 
would  write  to  me  to  return  to  Paris ;  ! 
thing  of  all  others  that  would  give  m 
pleasure.  A  thousand  remembrances 
queen  [Joseph's  wife].  Pray  believe 
smcere  friendship  with  which  I  am  yoi 
affectionate  sister." 

The  next  day  the  allies  assault 
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kettlits  which  cover  Paris  on  the  eastt 
aoa  which  were  defended  by  the  corps 
of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  and  by  the 
Datumal  guard  of  the  city.  On  that 
morning,  at  eight  o*olock,  Joseph  wrote 
from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  wife : 

**'  MjT  dear  firiend :  There  has  been  firinjif 
far  tlie  last  two  hoars ;  as  yet  nothinf^  is  sen- 
MM,  bat  we  are  odIj  beginnine  the  day.  I 
tkiak  that,  if  your  healtn  will  permit,  you 
rfkoald  set  off  with  the  children,  Miot,  Presle, 
tad  aar  other  people  whom  you  may  like  to 
tike.  If  not,  yon  must  send  on  our  children 
vith  Miot  and  Madame  Dameru   Your  sister's 


is  vonr  best  refuge ;  but  I  hope  that  you 

vm  be  able  to  start" 

As  the  fate  of  the  day  became  evi- 
dent, Joseph  gave  directions  to  the 
ministers,  senators,  and  high  dignita- 
ries, to  follow  the  empress — orders 
which  a  portion  oT  them  did  not  see  fit 
to  obey.  He  himself,  about  noon — 
the  exterior  range  of  heights  being 
then  in  possession  of  the  enemy — fol- 
lowed ine  empress  towards  Chartres, 
after  which  Marmont  and  Moncey 
signed  a  capitulation,  having  been  au- 
thurixed  by  Joseph  to  do  so,  by  which 
tiie  French  regular  troops  were  to  re- 
tire nnmolestcd,  and  the  allies  were  to 
enter  Paris  on  the  mominff  of  the  31st 
— that  same  morning  that  Napoleon,  as 
we  have  seen,  reached  the  post-house 
of  La  Cour.  On  arriving  there,  he  en- 
countered the  cavalry  of  Alortier's  corps 
retiring  on  Fontaineblenu,  and  thus  be- 
come aware  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
he  dispatched  a  note  to  Joseph  (which 
is  not  given),  enclosing  one  for  the  em- 
press. This  note  reached  Joseph  at 
Chartres,  and  he  replied  to  it  the  same 
afternoon,  at  5  P.  M.,  as  follows  : 

**  Sire :  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning,  by  a 
eoorier  in  disguise.  I  have  your  miyesty's 
letter  of  this  morning.  I  have  sent  on  to  the 
smpreas  the  one  which  was  addressed  to  her. 
I  ihaU  set  off  this  evening  to  follow  the  em* 
■rasa  She  intended  to  procood  first  to  Tours. 
la  obedience  to  your  majesty's  wishes,  she 
will  go  to  Blois.  with  all  the  members  of  the 
fsrenunent.  The  ministers  who  are  here, 
■ipee  in  thinking  this  course  the  best ;  they 
wiU  ftart  this  evening.  The  empress  and  the 
king  of  Rome  are  well ;  I  saw  them  this  morn- 
ng;  tbey  will  reach  Chatcaudun  this  evening. 
TW  minister  of  war,  of  the  administration  of 
wtr,  of  finance,  of  the  treasury,  of  the  interior, 
sad  of  marine  affairs,  are  here.  Your  migesty 
mast  be  already  acquainted  with  all  that  has 
pssufd,  iW>m  the  marshals'  re}K)rts  and  from 
what  I  told  M.  Dcjean.  your  miyoety's  aide-do- 
Miap.  Tbe  c^iemv's  forc«  was  very  large :  the 
eorps  of  the  Duxes  of  Treviso  and  Kagusa 
[Vortier  and  Marmont]  could  not  possibly 
■ukc  bead  against  it" 

Having    dispatched    Caulincourt    to 


Paris,  to  see  if  any  terms  could  Im 
made  with  the  allies.  Napoleon  retired 
to  Fontainebleau,  whence,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  he  vrrote  to  Joseph  as  follows : 

"  I  desired  the  grand  marshal  to  write  to 
you  on  the  necessity  of  not  crowding  into 
Blois.  Let  the  king  of  Westphalia  [Jerom^ 
go  to  Brittanv  or  towards  Boarges.  I  thins 
that  MadameTthegr  mother]  had  tetter  Join  her 
daughters  [Elloise  and  Pauline]  at  Nice,  and 
Queen  Julie  and  your  children  proceed  to  llar« 
seilles.  The  Princess  of  Neafcnatel  rHadame 
Bessieres]  and  the  marshals'  wives  should  go 
and  live  on  their  estates.  It  is  natural  that 
king  Louis,  who  has  always  liked  hot  cli- 
mates, should  go  to  Montpelier.  As  few  per- 
sons as  possible  should  be  on  the  Loire,  and 
let  every  one  settle  himself  quietly,  without 
attracting  attention.  A  larp^o  colony  always 
excites  a  sensation  in  a  neighborhood.  Tne 
Provenc^  road  is  now  open — it  may  not  re- 
main so  for  one  day.  Among  the  other  minis- 
ters vou  do  not  mention  the  minister  of  police. 
Has  ne  reached  you  ?  I  do  not  know  wnether 
the  minister  of  war  has  his  cipher.  I  have 
none  with  you,  and  as  this  is  the  case,  I  can- 
not write  to  you  on  important  subjects. 
Advise  everybody  to  observe  the  strictest 
economy." 

Joseph  answered  this  letter  the  next 
day. 

"  Blois,  April  3, 1814.  Sire :  I  have  received 
your  letter  or  the  2d.  Mamma  and  Louis  are 
ready  to  fulfill  your  wishes.  Mamma  is  in 
want  of  money ;  six  months  of  her  pension  is 
due.  Neither  has  Jerome  any  money.  Hy 
wife  has  no  longer  any  friends  at  Marseilles. 
What  occasions  our  train  to  appear  so  lai^e 
is,  the  number  of  empty  state  carriages  bo- 
longing  to  the  court.  I  have  received  no  letter 
from  tJie  grand  marshal  on  this  subject,  nor 
on  anv  other.  The  minister  of  police  has  re- 
turned hither  from  Tours.  The  council  to-day 
was  unanimous  in  its  opinions  and  wishes.  We 
are  waiting  for  your  m^esty's  decision  as  to 
the  place  of  residence.  May  the  fears  which 
lave  been  excited  by  the  Duke  of  Viccnza's 
Cauliucourt's]  report  never  bo  realized. 
Caulincourt  had  returned  on  the  2d  from  bis 
mission  to  Paris,  with  the  report  that  the  allies 
had  refused  to  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of 
his  family.]  The  minister  of  war  has  no  ci- 
pher with  your  miyesty,  nor  have  I.  The  min- 
isters of  the  treasury  and  of  finance  know  no 
longer  how  to  discbarge  their  duties.  M.  dela 
Bouillerio  asks  for  orders  to  insure  the  safety 
of  his  convoy.  One  of  his  wagons,  containing 
two  millions,  has  reached  Orleans — ^it  was  left 
in  Paris  when  the  empress  went  away.  iThe 
treasure  in  the  custody  of  M.  do  la  liouillorio 
mysteriously  disappeared.  The  Cossacks  got 
some  of  it.  Nobouy  knows  what  became  of 
tho  rest.]  Might  not  Jerome  be  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  in  Lyons  7" 

Already,  tho  results  which  Joseph 
had  anticipated,  from  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  had  fully  displayed  themselves. 
On  the  Ist  of  April,  Napoleon's  senate, 
so  long  the  passive  inKtrument  of  his 
will,  had  been  got  together,  and  had 
appointed  a  provisional  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Talleyrand,  who 
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thus  yerified  all  the  suspicions  of  Napo- 
leon. The  next  daj  viey  agreed  to  a 
decree,  declaring  that,  hj  reason  of  his 
tyranny  and  misgovemment,  of  which 
several  instances  were  set  out,  Napoleon 
had  forfeited  for  himself  and  family  the 
imperial  crown  of  France.  On  the  3d 
of  April,  the  legislative  body,  which, 

Erevious  to  the  campugn,  Napoleon  had 
roken  up,  because  it  had  presumed  to 
give  him  unpalatable  advice,  was  got 
togedier,  and  confirmed  the  decree  of 
forfeiture.  On  the  4th,  finding  that 
the  marshals  were  no  longer  disposed 
to  obey  him — indeed,  with  Ney  at  their 
head,  they  demanded  that  he  should  ab- 
dicate—Napoleon signed  an  abdication 
in  favor  of  his  son,  with  the  empress  as 
regent.  The  allies,  however,  refused 
to  come  into  this  arrangement,  demand- 
ing, instead,  his  unconditional  abdica- 
tion. 

Joseph,  meanwhile,  was  urgent  with 
the  empress,  who,  with  the  fugitive  im- 
perial court  and  ministry,  was  still  at 
Blois,  to  retire  further  south,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  enemy.  This  she  refused  to 
do,  and  on  the  9th,  imder  the  escort  of 
a  Russian  officer,  who  came  to  Blois,  no 
doubt  by  an  understanding  on  her  part, 
she  set  out  with  her  infant  son  to  join 
her  father,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at 
Dijon — ^for  he  had  not  gone  with  the 
two  other  sovereigns  to  Paris.  Joseph, 
who  followed  the  empress  to  Orleans, 
wrote  from  that  city,  on  the  10th,  as 
follows : 

**  Sire :  I  wrote  you  yeeterday  that  we  should 
be  hero  to-day,  and  here  we  actually  are.  [The 
letter  hero  referred  to  is  not  given.  It  would 
be  hieUy  curious,  as  it  probably  contained 
Joseph's  account  of  the  final  breach  between 
him  and  the  empressj  Oeneral  Schuwaloff, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  ac- 
companied the  empress. 

**  If  what  is  reported  should  prove  true,  and 
tho  Bourbons  should  be  called  to  the  throne.  I 
am  most  anxious  not  to  be  obliged  to  ask  any- 
thing of  them-  I  could  not  jHwsibly  live  m 
France,  nor  could  I  take  my  wife  and  children 
to  the  island  of  Elba.  If  sad  necessity  should 
force  your  majesty  thither,  I  will  go  to  visit 
you.  and  to  prove  to  you  my  attachment ;  but 
it  will  not  bo  till  I  have  placed  my  wife  and 
children  in  safety  on  the  continent 

"  M.  Faypoult  [this  was  the  agent  sent  to 
Murat]  has  just  returned  from  Italy ;  the  army 
tkere  is  in  excellent  order ;  the  viceroy  [Eu- 
gene] is  quietly  at  Mantua ;  the  king  of  Na- 
ples prays  for  your  success,  if  you  desire 
universal  peace,  and  the  independence  of 
Italy.  A  single  effort  might,  perhaps,  cxtri- 
oato  France  from  the  abvss  into  which  she  is 
falling.  An  immediate  decision,  with  regard 
both  to  military  affairs  and  to  politics,  may, 
perhaps,  repair  all  in  favor  of  your  son.  iie 
bold  enouga  to  try.    Save  the  state  from  im- 


minent danger,  by  getting  rid  of  princea  who 
will  revive  old  hatreds  and  inflict  a  fresh  injury 
upon  the  country,  by  internal  disturbanoei. 
brought  on  by  the  pride  of  the  old  nobility  and 
the  vanity  of  the  new,  and  tho  character  of 
the  people  raised  by  the  revoluUon  to  a  level 
at  ¥^ch  we  may  lament  that  it  was  not  left" 

The  very  day  that  this  letter  was 
written.  Napoleon,  convinced  that  his 
case  was  hopeless,  had  consented  to  an 
unconditionfd  abdication.      The  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau,  signed  the  next  day, 
granted  to  the  Bonapartes  such  terms 
as  no  other  dethroned  family  ever  ob- 
tained— to  Napoleon,  Elba,  during  his 
life,  with  the  title  of  emperor;  to  his 
wife  and  son,  Parma,  Plaoentia,   and 
Guastilla,  as  an  hereditary  sovereignty, 
with  the  title  of  prince ;  to  his  mother, 
brothers    and    sisters,     nephews    and 
nieces,  tho  title  of  princes,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  large  private  properties, 
French  stocks,  producing  a  net  annual 
sum  of  two  and  and  a  half  millions  of 
francs,  to  be  distributed  among  them  so 
as  to  give  to  Madame  M^re  an  income 
from  this  source  alone  of  300,000  franca, 
and  a  like  income  to  the  Princesses 
Eloise  and  Pauline ;  to  Joseph  and  his 
wife  an  income  of  500,000  francs ;  the 
same  to  Jerome  and  his  wife  ;  to  Hor- 
tense  and  her  children  an  income  of 
400,000  francs ;    and  one  of  200,000 
francs  to  her  husband  Loms,  who  lired 
separately  from  her.     Eugene  was  to 
have  a  suitable  establishment  out  of 
France.     The  annual  income  of  Joso- 
phine  was  reduced  from  five  nullions  to 
one   million  francs,  which  must  haTO 
made  her  feel  very  poor,  as,  with  the 
former  sum,  she  was  always  in  debt. 
She  had  fled  from  Paris  at  the  same 
time  with  Mario  Louise,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  Navarre,  where  she  had  an 
estate ;  but,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  she  returned  to  her 
seat  at  Malmaisou,  near  Paris,  where 
she  died  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Her  daughter  Horteuse  was  also  per- 
mitted to  live  at  Paris,  where  she  at 
once  began  to  intrigue  for  Napoleon's 
return. 

Joseph  retired  to  Switzerland;  but 
hastened  to  join  his  brother  at  Paris,  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  as  did  also  Luoien 
and  Jerome.  Louis  took  no  part  in  that 
movement;  nor  did  Eugene,  who  re- 
mained quiet  at  the  court  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Murat,  in 
seeking  to  join  it,  lost  his  crown,  in  a 
wild  attempt  to  regain  which,  he  lost 
his  life.     Lucicn  returned,  under  Na- 
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poleon's  second  reign,  to  hi.s  old  position 
of  a  member  of  the  new  legislative  body, 
md  he  made  great  efforts,  after  the 
battle  of  Watenoo,  to  retain  the  orown 
of  France  in  the  family.  Thiers  ao- 
onaea  him  of  caprice  in  his  relations  to 
his  brother;  but  the  principle  upon 
which  he  acted  is  obvious.  He  was 
willing  to  cooperate  with  Napoleon  in 
exalting  the  family,  though  not  willing, 
like  Joseph,  to  play  the  part  of  a  mere 
tooL  As  to  his  youthful  republicanism, 
that  had  subsided  into  a  preference  for 
fimitad  monarchy,  as  the  best  form  of 
goremment. 

The  second  abdication  of  Napoleon 
drove  Joseph  to  seek  refuge  in  America, 
where  the  sons  of  Murat  soon  followed 
him.  Jerome  was  allowed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  reside  at  Trieste. 
The  rest  of  the  family,  through  the 
fivor  of  the  Pope,  established  them- 
•ehrea  at  Rome.  Even  at  St.  Helena, 
Napoleon  still  considered  himself  the 
hettd  of  the  family,  whom,  even  after 
hit  death,  they  were  all  bound  to  obey. 
On  his  death-bed,  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  projects  for  their  ulterior 
agcraiicKxement  He  undertook  to  re- 
gwate  both  their  residence  and  their 
marriagea;  and  upon  these  subjects 
cave  some  curious  directions  to  General 
Bertrand,  who,  on  reaching  Europe, 
hastened  to  communicate  them  to  Jo- 
seph, in  a  letter  dated  October,  1821. 
This  letter  is  published  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Mimoircs  du  Roi  Joseph, 
iod  we  cannot  better  conclude  Uiis 
irticlo  than  by  giving  the  substance  of 
(he  carious  directions  of  Napoleon  re- 
corded in  it. 

He  desired  that  his  nieces  should 
many  into  Roman  families,  especially 
such  at  had  furnished  popes.  The  re- 
cent marriage  of  one  of  Lucien's  daugh- 
ters with  a  Swede,  he  very  much  dis- 
approved. His  nieces  might  wash  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  but  not  of  the  queen 
of*  Sweden,  nor  of  any  other  temporal 
prince.  The  members  of  his  family 
■ngfat  also  intermarry  among  themselves. 
They  might  speedily  have  a  pope,  car- 
dmals,  and  legates  among  their  num- 
ber, and  might  thus  come  to  exercise  a 
great  influence  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
rranoe.  Such  intermarriages  as  he 
proposed  would  interest  a  number  of 
powerful  families  in  propagating  the 
glory  of  his  name,  and  would  attach  a 
powerful  theocracy  to  the  interests  and 


honor  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  His 
mother  (whose  economy  had  made  her 
very  rich)  ought  to  promise  an  outfit  of 
300,000  francs  to  each  of  her  grand- 
children, who  would  establish  them- 
selves at  Rome.  She  could  not  employ 
her  fortune  better,  and  Pauline  (who 
had  no  children)  and  Cardinal  Fesch 
ought  to  do  the  same  with  theirs.  The 
members  of  his  family  ought  not  to 
establish  themselves  except  in  a  theo^ 
cracy  like  Rome,  or  in  a  republic  like 
Switzerland,  having  strength  enough  to 
maintain  its  neutrality.  By  connecting 
themselves  with  the  oligarchy  of  Berne, 
for  instance,  or  some  other  of  the  power- 
ful cantons,  they  might  secure  them- 
selves independence.  If  Jerome,  be- 
cause his  wife  was  a  Protestant,  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  he  might  estab- 
lish himself  in  Switzerland.  Ho  might 
carry  five  or  six  millions  with  him.  and 
nobody  would  know  but  that  it  was 
forty.  His  money  would  make  him 
welcome,  and  he  would  be  independent. 
He  ought  to  get  himself  inscribed 
among  the  nobles,  and  connect  his  chil- 
dren with  the  powerful  families.  Berne 
was  preferable,  because  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal canton.  As  Rome  was  too  near 
Naples  to  be  safe  for  queen  Caroline, 
she  also  might  establish  herself  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  in  a  different  canton.  Jo- 
seph, being  in  America,  might  prefer  to 
remain  there,  and  would  naturally  like 
to  have  his  daughters  near  him.  There 
was,  however,  nobody  there  but  mer- 
chants, except,  indeed,  a  few  families, 
OS  the  Washingtons  and  Jefferson s.  He 
might  have  a  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  family.  It  was  a  republic 
well  enough  in  its  way ;  however,  he 
prefered  Rome  for  Joseph,  and,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  he  ought  to 
establish  himself  there  with  his  daugh- 
ters; or,  if  there  were  objections  to 
Rome,  then  in  Switzerland  in  preference 
to  America.  The  Bonaparte  family 
thus  established  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Roman  States,  a  score  or  two  of  mar- 
riages would  make  them  masters  of  those 
two  countries. 

Such  were  the  schemes  with  which 
Napoleon — his  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death — occupied  his  last  moments.  He 
anticipated  also  some  possible  great  des- 
tiny for  his  son ;  but  the  re^^stablish- 
ment  of  the  family  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  France  he  seems  not  to  have 
dreamed  of. 
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WERE  you  ever  there,  Mr.  Howitt  ? 
I  have  the  greatest  doubt  about  it. 

You  might  have  passed  through  Aesel- 
en,  in  the  Schnellpost,  but  you  never 
spent  a  day,  a  wees,  a  month  there  ;  or 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 
your  quiet,  equable  mind,  ever  prone  to 
find  **  the  good  better,  and  the  bad  not 
so  bad,"  would  have  been  roused.  As 
Defoe,  by  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  did  as 
much  in  his  century  to  induce  travel  as 
steam  power  has  facilitated  it  in  our 
times,  so  have  you,  friend  William 
Howitt,  by  your  book  of  German  stu- 
dent life,  done  much  to  tempt  me  to 
plunge  into  the  hidden  arcana  of  the 
German  schools  of  lore. 

Aeselen  I  what  a  dear  little  place  it 
was  ?  (I  can  say  so  now  that  I  am  away 
from  it ;  for  had  I,  whilst  an  inhabitant, 
given  it  this  endearing  diminutive,  in 
ten  minutes'  time  Aeselen  would  have 
risen  in  arms  and  driven  mo  out.)  Little 
place !  forsooth !  Was  it  not  the 
second  town  in  the  Grossherzogthum 
after  the  capital!  And  the  capital, 
had  it  not  long,  grass-grown  streets, 
and  a  column  erected  to  a  former  Gross- 
herzog,  a  wonder  of  the  world — a  won- 
der, from  the  fact  that  nobody  ever  knew 
what  great  act  or  deed  the  deceased 
Grossherzog  ever  did  to  have  had  such 
an  ugly  column  built  for  him.  But 
Aeselen  boasted  of  a  university,  a  club- 
house, and  Herr  Professor  Von  Stick- 
stofiP,  and  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
native  students  (every  one  of  them  wear- 
ing great,  massive  silver  spectacles)  be- 
side, some  forty  foreign  scholars.  How 
snugly  the  town  nestled  in  a  hollow ; 
how  quiet  and  placid  it  looked;  who 
could  imagine  the  fire  and  lava  that 
seethed  and  bubbled  there,  or  the  heaps 
of  ashes  the  inhabitants  were  ever  pil- 
ing on  each  other's  devoted  heads  ? 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  solemn  truth,  that 
the  simple  fact  of  every  window,  of 
every  house  in  the  town  being  provided 
with  little  looking-glasses  (arranged  on 
the  best  of  optical  principles),  did  more 
to  disturb  its  peace  than  any  other 
scientific  phenomena  in  the  world's  re- 
cord. "  Give  me  a  lever,  and  a  point 
d'appui,"  said  Archimedes,  "  and  I  will 
move  the  world ;"  give  me,  I  say,  reflect- 


ing double  mirrors  to  the  windows  of.  a 
small  German  town,  and  I  will  sow  rage 
and  fury,  worse  than  did  the  mytholo- 
gical broad -cast  of  dragon  teeth. 

Aeselen  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
ever  so  many  countries.  Did  you  walk 
of  a  pleasant  afternoon  past  some  green 
fields,  and  a  hill  or  so,  you  were  in 
Prussia ;  retrace  your  footsteps  a  mile, 
you  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Strong- 
beer  ;  and  from  the  rookery  on  top  of 
the  old  town-house,  I  could  enchant  my 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  some  dozen  king- 
doms, empires,  and  Herzogthums. 

Aeselen  had  one  grand  street ;  here 
lived  the  full  professor,  the  upper  salt 
inspector,  the  market  inspector;  into 
this  straggled  some  three  or  four  other 
streets.  Here  dwelt  the  under  profes- 
sors and  lower  dignitaries ;  and,  lastly, 
filling  up  the  intersdces,  were  narrow 
alleys,  devoted  to  the  professors'  assist- 
ants, the  booksellers,  pipe  and  tobacco 
venders,  and  the  students'  kneip,  or  beer- 
houses. The  students  lived  every- 
where, according  to  their  circumstances, 
some  in  poor,  miserable  dens,  others, 
more  fortunate  as  to  worldly  goods,  in 
the  professors'  houses ;  the  pfofesaors* 
wives  generally  combining  the  accom- 
plishment of  knowing  how  to  torn  a 
gulden  or  so  to  the  best  advantage. 

Three  great  buildings  were  there,  in 
Aeselen :  the  town-house.  Professor 
Yon  Stickstofifs  house,  and  the  club- 
house. 

The  club-house !  Second  temple  of 
Janus,  instigator  of  peace  and  war! 
What  a  blessing  it  was  for  the  town  ; 
how  they  required  it  as  an  excitant. 
Three  parties  disputed  supremacy  there, 
the  Luffels,  the  Gabels,  and  the  Mes- 
sers  ;*  they  were  the  Faubourgs  St. 
Germain,  St.  Honors,  and  St.  Denis. 

The  L<>flFels  had  seven  '*  vons,"  the 
head  professors,  their  fat  wives  and 
daughters;  the  Gabels  marshaled  un- 
der their  banners  but  one  **Ton'*  (his 
title  town  tattle  disputed),  the  un- 
der professors;  and  lastly  came  the 
Messers,  the  burghers  of  the  town.  At 
an  annual  club-boll  each  one  found  his 
rank ;  to  have  danced  with  a  L^el  was 
to  be  cut  by  the  Gabels;  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  Gabels  was  to  be  cut  by  the 


*  The  spoons,  the  forks,  and  the  knives. 
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Ldffi?ls«  and  then  tiiere  was  no  other 
ntnmt  bat  among  the  Messers. 

The  students  fonned  a  floating  partj, 
Mch  settling  down  to  his  proper  level, 
•eoording  to  his  dress,  at  the  nrst  club- 
btU.  Did  he  glory  in  a  dress  coat,  he 
was  a  Loflfel ;  had  he  a  frock-ooat,  he 
was  a  Gabel ;  did  he  gallant  in  fancy 

KtaJoons  and  colored  shirt,  he  was  a 
iser. 

Four  balls,  during  the  winter,  open 
to  the  whole  town,  and  two  very  select 
ficnics  in  sammer,  completed  the  fes- 
tirities  of  the  year. 

For  the  winter  galas,  six  masicians 
were  hired ;  a  keg  of  pickled  herring, 
•ome  lettooe,  oil,  and  vinegar  were  pur- 
chased,  and  the  necessaries  for  the  fSte 
were  completed.  What  master-strokes 
of  policy,  what  subtle  intrigues  did  not 
tibese  dear  people  carry  on,  in  order  to 
Bake  each  other  miserable !  Did  it 
happen  to  rain  or  snow,  the  LOffels  had 
secured  every  carriage  in  the  town  (the 
town  locomotion  comprised  two  broken- 
down  English  traveling  carriages,  and  an 
offlnibos),  and  the  Gabels  and  Messers 
trudged  on  foot  in  the  mire  to  the 
dance. 

The  Gabels,  once,  by  a  Machiavellian 
effort  of  diplomacy,  managed  to  get  on 
the  executive  committee,  upon  which 
oerasion,  having  securrd  the  right  of 
mixing  the  hemng-salad,  they  seasoned 
it  to  with  garlic,  that  not  a  Loffel  could 
partake  of  it.  (Tiiis  stupid  trick,  a 
Loffel  afterwards  told  mo,  recoiled  upon 
the  perpetrators ;  both  Gabels  and  Mes< 
leTjt,  from  an  undue  quantity  coming  to 
their  share,  having  been  made  quite 
in.) 

The  Messers  had  a  quiet  way  of 
ttkinfi:  their  revenge;  how  many  pic- 
nics did  they  not  spoil,  by  warning  the 
parties  off  uieir  fieldn,  sotting  their  dogs 
on  them,  and  in  buyinc:  up  all  the  real 
Kalb^-c^)teletten,  which  is  an  indispens- 
•ble  part  of  a  German  merry-making. 

In  the  club-house  was  a  room  de- 
voted to  whist,  and  Boston;  here  as- 
Bombled  the  Aesellenites  to  smoko  their 
pipes,  and,  through  the  tobacco-fumes, 
to  §ettlo  the  fate  of  nations,  according 
to  the  Grossherzogthums  Priviligirto 
Gazette,  a  tri-weekly  newspaper,  seven 
iarhes  bv  nine. 

How  well  I  recollect  our  first  en- 
trance there.  It  was  during  my  first 
week  in  Aeselen,  and  I  was  an  uniniti- 
ated. I  bad  paid  my  four  guldens  sub- 
•cription,  and  was  desirous  of  getting 


the  worth  of  my  money.  I  say  out 
entrance,  for  I  was  aooompanied  by 
three  merry  fellows,  a  Frenchman,  an 
Englishman,  (by  royal  letters  patent, 
son  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen's  apothe* 
cary),  and  a  Kussian,  killed,  poor  fel- 
low, in  the  last  sortie  from  SebastopoL 
Passing  into  the  whist-room,  we  sat 
down  to  a  game.  Our  entrance  was  re- 
marked; although  students  had  the 
nominal  entre6  to  this  room,  it  was 
never  used,  and  we  were  ignorant  of  it. 
A  loud  whisper,  at  the  side,  from  the 
head  salt  inspector,  perhaps  intended  for 
our  ears,  expressed  *'  his  amazement  and 
disgust  at  our  intrusion  !'*  Our  plan 
was  soon  formed.  The  Rnss  drew  a 
pile  of  rouble  notes  from  his  pocket, 
the  Briton  his  Bank  of  Eneland  notes, 
the  Gaul  a  handful  of  Napoleons,  and  I 
happening  to  have  some  fifty  dollar 
CaJifomia  pieces,  placed  them  on  th6 
table. 

Slowly  we  began  to  play.  I  managed 
to  let  fall  a  piece  of  my  gold  on  the 
floor,  it  rolled  under  the  salt  inspector's 
feet;  the  ring  of  gold  had  its  effect; 
every  eye  was  upon  us.  Our  money 
changed  hands ;  now  I  had  it  all,  next 
the  Kussian,  and  the  notes  and  gold 
flew  about  the  table. 

Every  game  was  stopped :  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop,  and  I  am  certain 
ten  pipes,  at  least,  wont  out.  Appa- 
rently not  noticing  the  intense  excite- 
ment around  us,  Vlademir,  the  Russian, 
said :  **  This  is  all  nonsense ;  you, 
de  Clermont,  have  a  chateau  or  so, 
you,  John,  have  a  forge,  beside  a  coal- 
mine, and  you  have  cotton  and  sugar- 
plantations,  with  negroes.  I  play  my 
versts  of  pine-forests  and  serfs,  without 
number,  against  them.  What  do  you 
say?  We  are  nine  a- piece,  the  odd 
trick  wins  the  game,  and  stakes  the 
negroes  and  coal-mines  against  my 
serfs  and  a  chateau  !" 

His  acting  was  inimitable;  it  was 
quietly,  neatly  done,  said  in  a  low,  dis- 
tinct tone,  and  every  one  heard  it. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  we  each  took 
six  tricks,  and  the  first  card  of  the 
seventh  was  on  the  table,  when  a  heavy 
hand  was  placed  on  each  of  our  packs, 
and  the  Herr  University  Proctor,  and 
University  Beadle,  with  four   soldiers 

ithe  whole  garrison  of  Aeselen),  tore  us 
rom  our  game ;  with  a  protestation,  we 
were  marched,  each  one  home,  with 
summons  to  appear  at  the  University 
court  on  the  morrow.     That  night  all 
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Aeselen  knew  it;  men,  women,  and 
children  dreamt  of  it,  and  the  place  was 
in  a  hubbub.  Our  appearance,  condi- 
tion, recklessness,  was  the  talk  of  every 
one ;  the  gold  and  silver  placed  on  the 
table  was  exaggerated  some  thousand 
fold. 

At  the  University  court-room  the 
Herr  University  Proctor  made  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  full  of  the  choicest  quota- 
tions, and  his  rage  was  unequalod  when 
we  told  him  our  ignorance  of  transgres- 
sion, and  the  true  state  of  the  joke. 

We  were  severely  reprimanded,  and 
only  escaped  being  rusticated,  from  the 
fact  of  no  precedent  being  found  to 
judge  the  case  by.  Aeselen  was  in  a 
pcussion,  and,  from  that  time,  we  were 
considered  dangerous.  There  was  not 
a  soul  in  the  place,  of  a  philological 
torn  of  mind,  that  did  not  ferret,  in  the 
English  dictionary,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  **  sell,"  which  term  the  son  of  the 
Queen's  apothecary  had  unguardedly 
used,  as  explaining  the  circumstance. 
How  dark  and  muddy  were  the  streets 
in  winter ;  and  how  we  used  to  plunge 
ankle  deep  in  the  slime,  on  going  to 
our  evening  lectures.  Aeselen  had  two 
street-lamps,  the  illumination  being 
vested  in  the  hands  of  two  important 
functionaries,  the  upper  lantern-inspec- 
tor, and  the  lower  lantern  inspector, 
the  former  going  up  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder,  whilst  the  latter  steadied  him. 
We  four  procured  huge  tin  lanterns, 
such  as  only  primeval  Germany  can 
invent,  and  with  them,  even  at  sundown, 
no  matter  how  clear  or  moonlit  the 
night,  we  sallied  out.  It  was  consid- 
ered as  an  insult  to  the  corporation, 
the  matter  was  reported  to  the  capital, 
and  the  matter  was  compromised,  by 
the  addition  of  a  third  lantern,  which, 
we  devotedly  hope,  still  swings,  creaks, 
and  flickers  over  the  streets  of  Aeselen. 

Herr  Professor  Von  Stickstoff  was 
the  great  man  of  the  place ;  all  Aeselen 
bowed  before  him,  and  well  they  might. 
His  immense  talents,  the  discovery  of 
a  new  science,  had  brought,  to  Aeselen, 
students  from  all  the  world.  In  grati- 
tude to  him,  the  townspeople  had  pre- 
sented him  with  some  two  acres  of 
sand,  on  which  not  even  stunted  briars 
grew,  with  the  pithy  remark,  "That 
since  his  lectures  on  agriculture  taught 
how  to  make  the  poorest  land  rich,  he 
was  welcome  to  this,  to  grow  wealthy 
thereby,"  an  ambiguous  compliment, 
rather  gmaoking  of  the  idea,  that  **  no 
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one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
The  peasants,  poor  simple  folk,  in  their 
patois,  called  it  **  Stickstoff^s  folly." 

Now-a-days,  Aeselen  has  lost  its 
professor,  and  Aeselen  is  among  "the 
gewesens,"  or  things  that  have  been. 
The  students  have  deserted  it.  The 
illiberal  policy  of  a  government,  that 
gave  this  great  man  an  under-usher*8 
salary,  wim  a  thousand  restrictions, 
has  deprived  the  Grossherzoffthum  of 
its  only  reputation ;  for,  beside  the  oc- 
casional production  of  a  Prince  or  Prin- 
cess, for  a  European  marriage,  the 
noise  it  makes  in  the  world  is  on  a 
parallel  with  that  of  Monaco. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  this  little 
country  was  incensed  against  its  neigh- 
bors ;  how  it  raved  and  stormed  against 
the  adjacent  electorate  people. 

The  incident  made  an  impression  on 
me,  and  as  it,  curiously  enough,  has 
something  to  do  with  our  own  history, 
it  is  worth  recording. 

Riding  through  Uie  adjacent  state  (a 
ten  minutes'  easy  canter  brought  yon 
there),  with  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Herzogthumlich  Rittmeister,  the 
Royal  University  riding  master — (every 
student  in  German^r  is  supposed  to  be 
a  master  of  equitation,  and  sleeps  in 
boots  and  spurs,  though  his  familiaritj 
with  the  noble  quadruped  is  about  the 
same  as  his  acquaintance  with  the 
dromedary);  the  riding  master  had  a 
stud  of  three  broken  down  cavalry 
horses,  and  a  kicking  mare,  which  lat- 
ter amiable  animal  I  was  bestriding ; — 
the  important  functionary  said  to  the 
ostler,  who  fed  our  steeds,  on  dis- 
mounting, "  Give  him  some  water,  da 
blinder  Hesser." 

"Why  call  him  blind,  oh,  well-born 
riding-master?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  all  these  electoral  Hessians 
are  blind — blind  as  stones,  blind  as  pup- 
pies, we  all  call  them  so." 

"  Ah,"  thought  I,  "unfortunate  peo- 
ple cursed  with  cecity."  I  then  asked, 
"but  the  reason  why  you  call  them 
blind,  is  it  because ?" 

"The  Lord  knows,"  answered  the 
riding  master.  "  They  ain't  worth  talk- 
ing about ;  I  suppose  you  have  lots  of 
bimaloes,  lions,  and  wild  horses,  for  the 
powder's  worth,  in  your  country  V* 

On  arriving  at  Aeselen,  hearine  the 
Herr  Professor  Aopfelkopf  (Prorossor 
of  History)  using  the  same  epithet,  I 
inquired  the  reason.  He  gravely  in- 
formed me,  that  after  the  Boeotians  of 
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old,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
electorate  were  the  next  in  stupidity ; 
in  fact«  that  if  he  had  the  palln  to  award, 
lie  would  confer  it  on  the  latter,  and 
that  the  fact  of  their  having  been  caught 
aileep  at  Trenton,  bj  General  Wash- 
ington* had  given  them  this  pleasing 
cognomen  of  **  blind,"  througnout  all 
Oermanj;  but  he  pressed  me,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  confound  them  with  the 
people  of  his  country,  who  were  not  at 
all  of  the  same  race,  and  whose  intelli- 
gence and  far-sightedness,  he  had  no 
Soabtv  were  already  impressed  on  my 
mind. 

But  to  return  to  Aeselen — what  sub- 
jects of  interest  they  had  there.  Did 
an  officer  of  the  army  arrive,  how  he 
was  stared  at,  and  how  they  gave  him 
the  whole  side-walk,  and  how  every 
window  mirror  on  the  place  was  made 
bright,  as  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  to  re- 
ceive his  impression.  Some  Mossers 
were  absolutely  elevated  to  be  Loffcls, 
horn  the  fact  of  his  having  nodded  to 
them.  And  how  these  mighty  chief- 
tains would  sneer  at  the  timid  waiters, 
abuse  the  food,  and  glance  at  as  poor 
stndentSt  at  the  tavern  table  d*h6te. 
One  dear  fellow,  with  an  apple  dumpling 
head,  and  wasp-waist,  and  with  at  least 
five  feet  of  sword  once  sat  near  us  at 
dinner.  My  friend  the  Englishman  (a 
true  disciple  of  Albert  Smith's)  quietly 
asking  him  in  English,  **  whether  a 
eorset  did  not  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  a  coat  of  mail  ?*'  was  disagreeably 
sorprised  by  his  understanding  it  The 
soldier  grew  intensely  red  and  apo- 
plectic, and  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
^thecary's  son's  ears. 

We  arranged  it,  though,  upon  the  so- 
Inan  statement,  that  it  was  an  estab- 
lished article  of  English  military  equip- 
ment, and  that  it  was  a  well  known 
historical  fact  that  Wellington  fought 
his  Waterloo  in  stays,  and  would  never 
have  left  the  field,  had  not  the  bullet 
directed  against  him  flattened  on  his 
bvk.     Upon  this  he  was  pacified. 

Numenms  bottles  of  Licbfraumilch 
and  Jesuitengarten  were  ordered,  and 
vine,  like  oil,  stilled  the  troubled  waters. 
I  recollect  he  got  very  happy,  and 
hutsted  on  fraternizing;  pathetically 
pnUesting,  '*that  rather  might  his 
lUbelovedmachhonored  sword  be  bro- 
ken, than  would  he  ever  draw  it  against 
America,  or  England,'*  and  concluded 
hj  quietly  asking  the  Englishman, 
**tihal  if  he  did  know  one  artisan  more 


skilled  in  England  than  others,  in  mak- 
ing corsets,  he  would  much  like  to  have 
his  address.*' 

Professor  Herr  von  Stickstoff  once 
invited  me  to  his  house.  We  had  red- 
cabbage,  cooked  white,  and  white-cab- 
bage, cooked  red  (a  beautiful  experiment 
of  the  Professor's),  beside  lentil  por- 
ridge, and  sour-beef  with  currants  and 
raisins.  He  had  a  pretty  daughter 
Magnesia  (all  the  Pharmacie-Studenten 
were  supposed  to  be  dead  in  love  with 
her),  and  with  Mademoiselle  I  was,  un- 
fortunately, on  not  the  best  of  terms. 
At  the  last  club,  I  had  danced  a  polka 
with  her,  to  polka  music,  when  she 
insisted  on  waltzing,  which  little  dis- 
parity of  motion  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  ourselves,  nor  to  the  look- 
ers on. 

The  Professor,  worthy  man,  had  a 
sad  way  of  pumping  his  students.  His 
delight  was  to  mount  one  on  the  very 
Pegasus  of  science,  and  then,  with  a 
word,  tumble  the  unwary  pupil  out  of 
the  saddle  to  the  ground.  I  had  been 
warned  of  this.  He  acknowledged  that 
it  was  the  only  way  of  his  getting  an 
idea  of  their  capabilities. 

**  Was  this  morning's  lecture  clear  to 
you?"  he  asked. 

**  I  think  so,  worthy  sir,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  sir!  That  astonishing  pro- 
perty the  common  ant  possesses,  of 
wood-assimilating,  and  converting  the 
same  into  on  acid ;  does  it  not  induce 
you  to  imagine  that  some  one — who 
knows,  perhaps  yourself — may  be  the 
means  of  artificially  producing  some 
much  required  substance?  Eh?  Eh? 
Give  me  your  idea  about  it  Induction 
is  the  great  key  to  our  science  !" 

*'  You  mean  formic  acid,  I  suppose, 
Herr  Professor  ?" 

**  Exactly.  The  formica  rupra,  eat- 
ing the  wood,  digests  the  same;  now 
digestion  we  know  is  but  a  slow  oxida- 
tion— the  wood  is  oxidized.  We  can 
imitate  this  little  creature.  We  take 
wood,  sour-dust,  and,  by  the  presence 
of  an  acid,  we  can  artifacinlly  produce 
this  same  formic  acid.  Now  make  an 
induction !  Do  you  not  see  ?  Eh  ? 
Eh?" 

**  What  is  the  equivalent  of  formic 
acid?"  innocently  asked  Magnesia, 
turning  her  eyes  on  mo. 

I  was  perfectly  aware  that  she  had 
every  equivalent  specific  by  heart.     I 
believe  sue  was  weaned  on  them. 
Ah,  sir,"  I  answered,  at  fi 
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pareutlj  embarrassed,  then  gradually, 
with  a  more  decided  air.  **  The  all- 
minute  ant  has  oft  been  my  study.  To 
nature  copy,  has  always  been  my  de- 
light. Should  I  ever  successful  be, 
what  wreaths  of  science-flower?,  would 
not  a  discovery,  mine  may  I  be  allowed 
to  say,  if  it  succeeds — make  !" 

**  Ah,  indeed — and  what  might  it 
be  ?'*  asked  the  Professor  dryly,  getting 
up  already  a  mental  trip  for  me. 

"  Yes,'*  I  went  on  quite  warmly, 
**  since  ants  make  formic  acid,  and  we 
higherbornanimals  can  make  it,  too  (in 
jDur  retorts,  instead  of  in  our  stomachs), 
I  have  cast  my  eyes  on  the  scarlet  dyes 
of  South  America;  what  a  forward- 
battalionmorch  of  intellect  that  would 
be ;  what — what — great  heaps  of  gold 
to  one's  moneywallets  !** 

**  The  Americans  are  very  practical," 
said  the  Professor. 

**  And  as  fond  of  making  gold  as  of 
showing  it,"  sarcastically  added  Frau- 
lein. 

"Pray,  Mademoiselle,  allow  mo  to 
pluck  this  prickly  leaf  from  out  your 
jardiniere  ?"  and,  to  her  horror,  I  took 
a  small  leaf  from  a  thorny  plant 
"Here,"  I  added,  "is  what  I  want 
The  insect  that  feeds  on  this  produces 
the  most  vivid  of  colors — a  dye,  worth 
more  than  its  weight  in  g«)ld.  Now, 
this  leaf,  forming  the  food  of  the  insect, 
the  insect  producing  the  color — the 
vegetable  substance  going  tlirough  no- 
thing more  than  a  slow  oxidation :  I 
propose  taking  the  leaves  of  the  cactus, 
to  treat  them  properly,  and  produce 
cochineal." 

"  Ahem  !"  said  the  Professor. 

"  As  well,"  remarked  Magnesia,  with 
a  withering  look,  "  as  well  make  silk 
from  the  mulberry-leaf!" 

"  It  is  withui  the  bounds  of  possibili- 
ty, and  when  that  silk  is  produced,"  I 
went  on  to  sa}',  in  a  lower  tone,  to 
Mademoiselle,  "  my  artificial  cochineal 
shall  color  it  a  brilliant  hue,  to  form  a 


robe,  to  be  worn  by  you,  at  some  futtirt 
club-ball." 

"  That  will  do,  sir,*'  sud  the  Profes- 
sor.   "  Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

A  conversation  commenced  on  litera- 
ture, American  books,  home  authors; 
and  I  found  him  wonderfully  well-in- 
formed, and  a  universal  book  reader. 
How  he  found  time  to  read  all  the 
modem  novels,  poems,  histories,  is  still 
a  wonder  to  me,  occupied,  as  he  wasi 
the  whole  day,  with  his  lectures,  his 
laboratory,  and  his  own  immense  re* 
searches.  The  Professor  will  have  a 
statue  in  the  gallerjr  of  great  men ;  for 
the  discovery  of  his  new  science,  now 
8o  familiar  to  as  all,  scientifically,  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  finding  of  a  new 
world  by  Columbus. 

Of  course,  Magnesia  never  forgave 
me  the  plucking  of  that  leaf,  and  her 
perspective  scarlet  ball-dress ;  and,  next 
day,  cut  me  dead,  in  the  presence  of  the 
head  salt-inspector's  wife  and  daughter 
— in  consequence  of  which,  I  was  a  man 
tabooed  among  the  LOffels. 

At  the  next  club-boll,  neither  LOffel 
nor  Gabel  would  as  much  as  speak  to 
me,  and  my  dancing  with  my  landlady's 
daughters  stamped  me  as  a  Messer. 

What  sweet,  modest  girls  my  land* 
lady's  daughters  were,  and  how  they 
enjoyed  the  dances  I  had  taught  them. 

The  LtifiPels  and  Gabels  had  declared 
it  not  camme  il  faut  to  do  anything 
else  than  waltz,  to  all  dance  music ;  and 
my  introduction  of  the  polka,  redowat 
and  mazurka,  among  tlie  Messers,  was 
a  heinous  crime.  My  pupils  were  so 
apt  so  graceful,  that  even  one  of  the 
Loffels  (who  had  been  at  the  capital  for 
a  week,  and  got  worldly  thereby),  re- 
gardless of  caste,  invited  one  of  the 
Messers  to  dance — an  immense  conde- 
scension on  his  part;  but  the  Messer 
lady  refused  him,  and  the  rage  of  the 
Loffels  was  redoubled. 

A  great  Suabian  student,  with  a  schla- 
ger  cut*  on  his  face,  was  instigated,  by 


*  Tlie  Bchlager  is  the  stadent's  duclinor-sword.  It  has  a  large  basket-hilt,  or  ffuard;  is  aboat 
three  feet  long,  very  light,  and  sharpened  only  about  three  inches  from  the  end-— which  end  it 
groand  square,  so  that  no  thrust  can  oe  made.  The  principals  are  swaddled  up  in  buckskin  aiid 
buckram,  a  thick  handkerchief  is  bound  around  the  throat,  the  left  arm  is  tied  down,  and  the 
right  arm  protected.  The  head  is  partially  protected  by  a  cap,  and  the  forehead  by  a  strooc 
leather  vizard.  The  breast  is  almost  the  only  attainable  spot  They  stand  about  four  feet 
apart,  and,  as  their  faces  are  covertMl  by  the  vizards  of  their  caps,  thoy  generally  hit  at  each 
other  in  the  dark.  Sauf  respect  a  Monsieur  Ilowitt,  I  have  witnessed  many  of  these  duels.  At 
first,  in  seeing  the  preparations,!  was  affrighted;  but  the  effect,  afterwards,  upon  me,  as  upon 
any  other  sncctator,  was  that  of  its  being  simply  ridiculous.  The  wounds  are  generally  about 
two  inches  long,  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth — about  the  diagnosis  of  a  cut  finger.  I  must 
say,  that  I  consider  a  moderate  black-eye  worse  punishment  than  the  bloody  cut  or  their  duels. 
It  always  seemed  to  me,  the  socoods  ran  the  greatest  riik,  exposed,  as  they  were,  to  the  blows 
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the  Li<yffels,  I  feel  certain,  to  quarrel 
with  mo ;  but  a  hint  on  my  part,  that 
tho  art  of  boxing  was  familiar  to  me,  and 
that  an  ignorance  of  his  baby  weapons 
necessitated  a  more  serious  method  of 
settling  the  question  (a  harmless  bra- 
rado  on  my  part),  soon  quieted  him. 

There  was  one  bright  spot  in  Aeselen, 
and  that  was  my  home.  When  first 
liioking  for  a  lodging,  the  fact  of  my 
having  refused  a  room  in  a  professor's 
house — from  the  pompous  way  in  which 
the  professor's  lady  majestically  did  me 
the  honor  of  showing  me  her  bare  apart- 
ment, with  the  proviso  of  three  towels 
and  one  pair  of  sheets  per  month— did 
much  to  make  me  a  subject  of  talk  and 
tattle  (unfortunate  that  I  was,  I  must 
confess,  I  took  the  Frau  Professorin  for 
a  rapacious  landlady ) .  The  cleanliness 
oi  my  little  room — perhaps  more,  some 
familiar  prints  on  the  wall — the  pleasant 
face  of  my  old  landlady,  made  mo  se- 
cure it,  without  bargaining. 

Dear  old  landlady,  how  she  cared 
for  me ;  and  her  daughters,  how  they 
spoiled  me.  Pretty  Dorothie !  How 
much  sweeter  was  the  sugar,  when 
passing  through  your  taper  fingers ! 
The  daughters  kept  the  house,  week 
and  week  about ;  and  how  well  I  knew  it* 
Was  it  Christiaiia,  the  bustling,  the  re- 
lentless! a  big  thump  at  my  door  woke 
me  at  cock-crow,  for  early  morning  lec- 
ture. Was  it  Dorothie,  1  got  five 
lumps  of  sugar,  every  morning,  with 
my  coffee,  whilst  the  other  students  in 
the  bouse  got  but  three.  Was  it  Wilhe- 
mine,  lisping  Wilheminchcn !  I  was  at 
liberty  to  sleep  on  forever.  Charlotte  ! 
Luttche  ever  graced  my  frugal  break- 
fa^  with  sweet  cake,  made  by  her  own 
fiilr  hands.  How  they  manufactured 
fur  me  smoking-caps  and  tobacco- 
p«>uches.  and  strangely-knitted  things, 
which  only  German  women's  hands  and 
patience  can  devise.  Dear  souls,  how 
thev  cried  their  eyes  out,  when  I  loft ; 
aucf  how  J  promised  to  write  to  them, 
which  promise,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  have 
never  yet  kept.  How  merrily  we  worked 
in  the  garden,  and  how  I  went  up  the 
apricot  trees,  and  showered  down  the 
gi'ldea  fruit  on  them.  There  was  a 
potato- patch,  back  of  the  house,  some 
half  an  acre,  with  a  summer-house  in 


tlie  middle,  which  was  to  be  planted. 
The  laborer,  who  had  promisea  to  un- 
dertake it,  had  disappointed  them,  and 
they  were  sorrowful  with  the  idea  of 
having  no  potato-pancakes  for  the  com- 
ing year.  I  proposed,  for  economy's 
sake,  to  dig  and  plant  the  same ;  and 
how  they  all  agreed  with  merry  glee, 
and  how  cheerfully  all  hands  set  to  work. 
The  blow-pipe  professor's  wife,  oppo- 
site, observed  it,  from  ber  reflecting  win- 
dow mirror,  and,  in  ten  minutes,  ml  Ae- 
selen  knew  it,  and  throngs  of  the  curious 
inspected  our  labors.  What  an  occasion 
to  talk  and  tattle !  I  must  admit  that, 
in  order  to  appear  quite  at  my  ease  and 
accustomed  to  the  work,  I  almost  broke 
my  back  over  the  spade. 

When  summer  came,  a  basket  of  the 
first-fruits  were  sent  to  the  blow-pipe 
professor's  wife,  by  myself,  with  a  po- 
lite note,  expressing  *'  the  hope  of  her 
acceptance  of  the  same,  as  the  auspicious 
eye,  with  which  she  had  regarded  our 
potato-planting,  had,  no  doubt,  aided 
them  in  their  growth."  They  were 
thankfully  received,  and  pronounced 
**  ausgezeichnet." 

What  an  excitement  the  club-ball  was 
for  our  young  ladies,  and  how  Dorothie 
would  wear  Charlotte's  scarf,  and  Char- 
lotte Dorothie's  skirt.  For  my  dancing 
lessons,  Dorothie  taught  me  the  zitter 
— and  how  I  bungled  at  it,  and  tried  her 
patience  over  the  twanging  wires.  Sweet 
Dorothie,  a  fairer,  purer  creature  never 
lived  to  be  immersed  within  the  stupid 
Aeselen ! 

At  first,  the  good  old  mother  lifted  up 
her  hands,  at  our  goings  on,  and  cned, 
**  What  will  Aeselen  sapr?"  I  pacified 
her,  with  saying,  that  it  was  all  **  ac- 
cording to  the  American  fashion." 

I  confess,  at  first,  they  were  wont  to 
tattle,  and  tear  the  LOuels  and  Gabels 
to  tatters  :  but,  after  a  score  of  protract* 
ed  struggles,  I  cured  them.  I  proved  to 
them,  that  the  fact  of  my  wearing  a 
turn-down  collar  in  the  morning,  and  a 
stand-up  one  in  the  evening,  was  of  no 
moment  to  Aeselen,  and  of  no  particular 
eccentricity  on  my  part. 

That  the  fact  of  my  taking  an  occa- 
sional evening  walk,  of  a  mile  or  so,  was 
neither  a  reason  to  suppose  me  of  a  ro- 
mantic turn,  nor  that,  conscience  strick- 


of  both  parties— ^as  tboy  are  expected  to  protect  their  prinoipnU.  I  oneo  saw  a  studeut  without 
a  o<«i«.  and  was  informud  tbot  his  owu  principal  had  cut  it  off.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  moat 
iaaiiniificaDl,  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  paradox,  the  most  admirable,  of  all  the  *'  kinds  of 
Kmther  party  hurt,  and  both  paruea  satisfied. 
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en  by  crime,  I  was  seeking  mental  relief 
bj  physical  exertion.  After  awhile, 
every  window  looking-glass  in  the  house 
was  taken  down,  and  the  effect  was  sur- 
prising. I  no  longer  heard  that  the 
Frau  Professorin  von  Bimbom's  cape 
had  real  lace  before  and  sham  lace  be- 
hind ;  that  the  under  assistant,  Under- 
tasse  Hebehaum,  was  seen  going  up  the 
street,  with  a  sealed  packet  in  the  pocket 
of  his  left  coat-tail ;  which  packet,  as  it 
had  the  royal  seal  on  it,  could  be  nothing 
else  than  the  wonderful  fact,  that  the 
old  pump  was  to  be  taken  down,  and  a 
new  one  put  in  its  place. 

When  I  thought  then!  fitting  enough, 
we  read  together  Klopstock's  glorious 
farce,  of  **  The  Little  Town's  People," 
from  the  German  title  of  which,  •*  Der 
Kloinstadter,"  the  German  for  provin- 
cial is  derived.  How  angry  they  were, 
when  I  introduced  their  names  for  the 

{)ersonnges  in  it,  and  how  puzzled  they 
ooked,  when  I  proved  them  to  be  guilty 
of  the  same  petty  faults.  How  I  preach- 
ed them  long  lessons,  about  the  injury 
done  by  not  minding  one's  own  busi- 
ness, and  how  I  invented  long  stories 


(which  they  believed  every  word 
souls)  with  horrible  endings,  of  th< 
gers  of  tattling  and  scandal. 

Lottche  1  I  have  now  the  bouqv 
immortelles,  which  you  slipped  i 
trunk  as  you  packed  it,  with  the 
word  tied  to  it,  in  your  German  £o 
"Good-by,   dear  friend;  and  ma 

gels  have  you  in  their  keeping." 

•  •  •  * 

On  looking  over  these  pages  I 
written,  to  see  whether  I  have  set 
**  aught  in  malice,"  as  I  finish  th 
reflect  how  little  it  takes  to  mak 
uncomfortable,  and  how  stupid 
penetrating,  are  these  petites  m 
de  la  mt^  which  rendered  my  si 
Aeselen  a  not  over  pleascmt  one. 
that  some  years  have  elapsed,  I  c 
help  smiling  at  the  vivid  impress 
made  on  me,  whilst  a  younger 
There  was  much  of  good — great  fie 
learning  to  be  gleaned,  and  but  lit 
bad,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  be  laugli 
More  serious  incidents  of  life  mus 
pen,  before  the  warm  hearts  and 
feelings  of  my  landlady  and  her  d 
ters  are  ever  efiSeused  from  my  meo 
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WHY  in  the  worid  little  Sally  Norton, 
the  most  mischievous,  charming, 
funny,  tender-hearted  girl  in  all  Port- 
land, married  Professor  Kramps,  of  Hale 
College,  nobody  could  tell.  Sally  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  moderately  wealthy 
lawyer;  her  three  brothers  were  as 
wild  and  noisy  as  three  young  colts ;  her 
mother  a  very  kindly,  indolent,  unin- 
tellectual  woman,  fat,  rosy,  and  short ; 
her  fatlier  an  oddity,  but  an  agreeable 
one,  full  of  dry  humor,  and  keen,  but  not 
bitter  sarcasm  ;  her  home  was  as  com- 
fortable as  all  the  appliances  of  wealth 
and  the  most  unrestrained  freedom  from 
laws  and  usages  could  make  it.  No- 
thing was  in  or  out  of  place  there ;  the 
cushions  of  the  luxurious  sofas  strewed 
the  carpet  or  the  piazza  floor  as  it  pleased 
the  inhabitants;  the  chairs  stood  in 
strange  disorder  and  mystical  groups, 
only  to  be  explained  by  seeing  them  oc- 
cupied as  they  generally  were,  three  at 
once,  for  the  personal  convenience  of 
one  tall  boy. 

Even   Sally's    speciality,    the  little 


music-room,  lined  with  divans 
tinkling  at  all  hours  of  the  day  witl 
waltzes,  atrial  polkas,  or  the  chon 
negro  songs,  was  always  in  con 
dire.  If  some  stranger  asked  for  i 
every  cushion  was  turned  over  t 
the  stray  leaf ;  the  Prima  Donna 
had  been  twisted  into  a  foolscap 
plaster  head  of  Beethoven;  ** 
ffreto"  made  a  cocked  hat  for  a  bi 
Napoleon ;  a  sparklins  German 
ing  song,  whose  words  were  h< 
Greek  to  Sally  (wherefore  she  u 
adapted  it  to  a  moving  ballad, 
the  Orphan's  Sigh !)  was  ironicaD 
ned  up  by  one  of  Father  Matt 
medals,  a  practical  piece  of  fun  ] 
trated  by  Joe  Norton,  the  oldef 
wildest  of  the  whole  set  Prol 
white  chalk,  and  caricatures  ii 
adorned  the  keys  of  the  piano  ; 
**  half-relief*  done  in  pencil  and 
musquitoes,  a  pathetic  represei 
of  a  July  night* s  endurance  at  th 
side,  hung  under  a  rare  engrav 
Saint  Catherine.    The  whole  hou 
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s  Utile  world  of  fun,  frolio,  nonsense, 
mod  temper,  and  disorder ;  and  to  this 
booee,  in  an  otU  hour  for  his  peaoe,  came 
Theodosius  Kramps*  Greek  Professor 
at  Hale,  the  quietest,  shyesti  and  most 
learned  of  men. 

It  was  a  warm  Julj  evening  that  in- 
troduced him  to  this  abbey  of  misrule ;  a 
mntoal  friend  to  Mr.  Norton  tempted 
him  from  the  cool  cobwebs  and  musty 
volomes  of  the  old  Portland  library* 
where  he  had  luxuriated  all  that  burning 
day,  to  explore  the  green  avenues  of 
Smith  and  Brown  streets,  for  the  house 
to  which  he  had  been  directed.  Sooner 
than  he  hoped,  by  dint  of  capturing 
■mall  boys  and  haranguing  them  m  clas- 
ncal  English  with  reg^d  to  streets  and 
corners,  ne  found  his  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  pleasant  enough  it  looked  in 
the  sunset  of  that  cloumess  sky. 

All  abont  the  low  brick  house  was  a 
wide  Teranda,  overgrown  with  vines  that 
had  mn  at  their  own  pleasure  here  and 
there,  and  now  made  a  living  scene  of 
leaves  and  booshes  from  one  pillar  to 
aaotber,  save  where  **  the  boys,"  that 
synonym  for  mischief,  had  forced  ex- 
tras pore  doorways  through  the  mass,  by 
the  summary  method  of  a  run  and  a 
jomp.     Now  there  were  a  few  late  clus- 
ters drooping  from  the  tropical  looking 
Wistaria,  mixing  their  pale  lilac  blooms 
with  the  last  crimson  roses ;  every  win- 
dow opening  on   to  the   veranda  was 
thrown  wide ;  chairs  stood  half  in  and  half 
out ;  a  snowy  shawl  trailed  over  the  sill  of 
one  long  casement,  and  a  little  primrose 
gknre,  that  was  so  little  the  Professor  did 
Bot  think  it  was  a  glove,  as  he  eyed  it  in  a 
cuioiis  maze.  lay  on  the  door-mat ;  and 
the  door  itself  was  set  open,  in  a  man- 
ner  most    perplexing  to    the    orderly 
gneat,  who  fumbled,  and  fidgeted,  and 
wondered,  and  peered,  a  long  time  be- 
fore be  could  find  the  bell,  and  having 
at  laet  succeeded,  and  drawn  out  the 
handle  timidly,  started  as  if  the  inno- 
eent  brass  knob  had  belonged   to    an 
electric  machine,  at  the  peal,  not  of 
lioffiDg  but  of  laughter,  that  instantane- 
oiwy   answered   him;  and  before    he 
could  recover  his  poise,  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  swung  open,  and  Joe 
Norton  appeared,  his  handsome    face 
flonhed  witn  fun  and  exercise,  holding 
Sally  perched  on  one  shoulder,  her  lit- 
tle fret  in  the  funniest  possible  slippers, 
hanging  helplessly  from  the  delicate  folds 
of  her  white  dress,  her  golden  curls  all 
taagled    and  scattered  over  the  rosy 


cheeks,  and  parted  lips,  parted  with 
bursts  of  musical  laughter,  and  her 
blue  eyes  brilliant  with  frolic  and 
excitement ;  behind  came  Charley  and 
Ned,  pelting  their  darling  with  all  man- 
ner of  flowers,  sturdy  rose  buds  that 
tingled  against  her  fair  throat,  spice* 
scented  carnations,  scarlet  lilies,  and 
blue  larkspur  flowers  that  caught  ia 
her  shining  hair,  and  finished  this  charm« 
ing  picture  with  the  last  grace  of  color. 

At  all  this  the  Greek  professor  gazed 
in  helpless  delight,  with  nis  mouth  wide 
open  but  dumb ;  much  as  we  depict  to 
ourselves  the  angel-smitten  beast  of 
Biblical  history  ;  but  alas  !  no  prophet 
was  there  to  beat  him  into  speech.  And 
when  Sally  from  her  elevation  saw  the 
man,  **long,  and  lank,  and  brown,*' 
transfixed  at  the  door,  she  was  quite 
too  natural  and  quite  too  sensitive  to 
the  ludicrous  not  to  laugh  more  hearti- 
ly and  more  merrily  £an  ever,  even 
while  she  struggled  hard  to  escape  from 
her  brother's  grasp,  that  she  might  de- 
scend and  do  the  honors.  But  escape 
was  impossible.  Joe  was  unmoved  by 
the  beating  of  those  small  white  hands 
about  his  ears,  or  the  coaxing  entreaties 
of  that  baby-like  voice,  **  Let  me  down 
indeed!  not  he,"  whispered  Ned  to 
Charley,  **it*s  such  fun  !*' and  fun  it 
was  to  Joe,  as  he  advanced,  with  a  de- 
mure face  and  his  courtliest  manner,  to 
enquire  the  stranger's  purpose,  his  dis- 
comfited burden  now  even  rosier  with 
shame,  hiding  her  face  in  his  dark  curls, 
yet  still  shaking  with  laughter.  Hap- 
pily, in  the  very  moment  that  Joe 
achieved  his  bow,  Mr.  Norton  appeared, 
and  with  a  very  dry  tone  ordered  him 
to  put  his  sister  down,  and  behave  him- 
self, at  which  Joe  executed  a  horrible 
face  at  the  two  boys,  now  in  the  range 
of  the  Professor,  and  choked  that  wor- 
thy man  with  the  first  genuine  laughter 
that  had  visited  his  dignity  for  ten 
years.  Mr.  Norton  caught  the  look  and 
was  too  sympathetically  affected  to  scold, 
so  the  whole  matter  ended  in  a  burst  of 
laughs  all  round,  and  a  series  of  intro- 
ductions, all  of  which  Professor  Kramps 
underwent  surprisingly  to  himself,  so 
much  freedom,  both  of  mind  and  body 
is  there  imparted  by  a  hearty  laugh  ;  a 
consideration  we  reelingly  recommend 
to  liberators  and  agitators  in  general. 

There  was  no  resisting  the  take-it- 
for-granted  manner  in  which  Mr.  Nor- 
ton kept  his  guest  to  tea ;  and  no  end 
to  the  winking  and  smirking  of  the 
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boys  at  Sally,  as  sbe  sat  blushing  and 
restless  with  suppressed  mirth  under 
the  steadfast  gaze  of  Professor  Kramps, 
who  surveyed  her  as  if  she  had  been 
some  newly  discovered  inflection  of  an 
obsolete  verb,  and  committed  all  sorts 
of  eccentricities,  such  as  buttering  his 
slice  of  ham,  pouring  cream  into  his 
plate,  and  raspberries  into  his  tea,  and 
gravely  swallowing  both  mixtures  with 
a  slightly  surprised  aspect,  that  gradu- 
ally became  a  look  of  resignation,  as  he 
glanced  again  at  his  opposite  neighbor. 
Bally  was  very  pretty :  an  innocent 
mischief  forever  lurked  in  her  eyes, 
even  at  their  demurest ;  and  if  her  red 
lips  did  not  laugh,  they  were  just  ready 
to,  perpetually. 

Such  a  lovely  little  bit  of  womanhood 
had  never  crossed  the  orbit  of  Theodo- 
Bius  Kramps  before;  but  he  did  not 
surrender  at  discretion,  nor  before  fight- 
ing a  long  internal  battle,  and  resisting 
to  the  last  such  an  utter  overthrow  ot 
his  projects  and  principles.  Truth  to 
tell,  Sally  had  him  rather  at  advantage : 
that  first  introduction  was  worth  a  whole 
year  of  formal  acquaintance  and  pro- 
cess :  the  next  day  he  was  invited  to 
dinner,  and  met  at  Mr.  Norton*s  table 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  day,  residents  of  Portland,  with  all 
of  whom  Sally  seemed  equally  at  home 
in  her  bright  simplicity  and  irresistible 
fun ;  to  all  of  whom  she  made  herself 
particularly  fascinating.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  accuse  so  unworldly  a  man  as 
Theodosius  Kramps  of  being  unduly 
swayed  by  the  opinions  even  of  his 
literary  world ;  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  man,  and  where  a  woman  would 
have  loved  for  love's  sake,  he,  thinking 
of  loving,  liked  to  be  justified  in  his 
immature  preference  by  the  tacit  hom- 
age of  others. 

Still,  he  might  have  gone  away  so 
slightly  scathed  by  the  old  Greek 
deity's  arrow  as  to  have  forgotten  the 
wound,  had  not  circumstance,  or  some 
more  **  spiritual  god,"  guided  the  dart 
till  it  struck  home,  and  displaced  even 
the  classics  from  his  soul,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

Some  ten  days  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  door  of  Mr.  Norton's 
house,  and  his  peculiar  reception 
there,  he,  still  lingering  at  Portland, 
had  asked  that  gentleman  to  call  with 
him  at  the  house  of  Professor  Clay, 
fEunoos  in  Uzbridge  College,  and  an 
old   classmate   of   Mr.    Kramps.    As 


punctual  as  the  Battle  street  clock, 
he  appeared  at  the  set  hour,  in  a  car- 
riage, at  Mr.  Norton's  door,  and  was 
shown  into  the  parlor,  where  his  host 
directly  appeared  with  a  most  rueful 
countenance  :  business  had  interfered ; 
an  important  case  was  to  come  off  in 
the  next  day's  court,  and  at  the  last 
hour  a  missing  witness  had  been  traced, 
to  whom  ho  must  personally  attend: 
but  there  was  an  alternative,  if  Profes- 
sor Kramps  was  willing :  his  daughter 
was  an  intimate  fi-iend  of  Mrs.  Clay, 
and  he  would  send  her  with  him  to  in- 
troduce him.  The  Professor  turned 
purple  between  diffidence  and  delight, 
and  managed  to  stammer  out  that  he 
should  be  most  happy ;  so  Mr.  Norton 
left  him  to  his  own  thoughts,  and  after 
due  delay  reappeared  with  Sally,  look- 
ing like  the  veriest  little  daisy  of  the 
field,  all  sparkling  with  sunshine.  Well 
it  was,  for  her  bodily  safety,  that  her 
father  helped  her  into  the  carriage,  for 
Theodosius  was  brandishing  his  lone 
arms  hither  and  yon  in  an  ecstasy  of 
devotion  charming  to  behold,  and  as- 
suredly a  touch  of  that  little  gloved 
hand  would  have  wrought  his  delirium 
to  an  unsafe  height;  but,  once  shut  up 
in  the  vehicle  beside  the  aerially  attired 
damsel,  whose  face  began  to  dimple  and 
glow  with  mirth,  he  subsided  into  an 
awkward,  silent  creature,  done  up  in 
cloth  and  kid,  helpless  and  hopeless,  if 
Sally  had  not  understood  his  genus, 
and  applied  herself  most  devoutly  to 
playing  guide-book,  **  making  believe" 
all  the  time  that  her  companion  was 
"about  to  say,"  or  "had  remarked" 
something  so  very  apropos  and  piquant 
that  he  began  to  wonder  how  he  could 
be  so  agreeable  without  knowing  it. 
Sally's  native  courteousness  was  cer- 
tainly fortified  by  a  little  bit  of  her 
father's  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  by 
tlie  time  they  reached  their  destination 
she  hud  put  Mr.  Kramps  so  entirely  at 
his  ease  that  he  aided  her  descent  with- 
out any  perilous  awkwardness,  and  ac- 
tually gave  her  his  arm  up  the  shadowr 
and  odorous  approach  to  tiie  house,  wita 
no  compuncti<m  or  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  quite  to  his  horror,  on  reach- 
ing the  pretty  cottage  nestled  in  fine  old 
trees,  and  catching  sight  of  a  slender 
figure  in  white  attire  among  the  flower- 
beds of  the  gay  garden,  Sally  dropped 
the  arm  on  which  she  had  so  lightly 
hung,  and,  running  forward  like  a  kitten 
after  a  ball,  snatched  the  surprised  ^g^' 
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ura  loand  the  waist,  and  executed  a 
•pontaneoas  waits  down  the  wide  gravel- 
path«  directly  toward  her  gaping  escort 

^  My  dear  Sally  !**  exclaimed  the 
langfater-stifled  roice  of  Mrs.  Clay,  as 
a  more  rapid  pirouette  shook  down  her 
beantiful  hair  from  its  support,  and 
tinged  her  spiritual  face  with  bloom— 
**  donH  you  see  there  is  a  stranger  V* 

Sally  stopped  all  suddenly. 

••On  dear!  I  forgot — Mrs.  Clay— 
Professor  Kramps.  You  see  I  was  so 
ghul  to  see  Laura,  sir ! — "  The  voice 
was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  Mrs.  Clay 
laughed  gently,  and  welcomed  her  dis- 
trait guest  with  so  quiet  and  simple  a 
manner  that  he    was    oncQ    more    at 


Presently  Professor  Clay  appeared, 
and  made  as  much  demonstration  to 
Sally  as  she  had  to  his  wife,  though  in 
a  more  staid  manner ;  but  she  was 
evidently  a  favorite,  and  his  genial, 
affmtionate  face  as  he  spoke  mode  a 
deeper  impression  on  one  spectator 
than  even  his  own  cordial  welcome. 
That  was  another  feather  to  give  the 
arrow  impulse ;  yet,  oh  Theodosius ! 
tbe  worst  was  not  over  with  thee  yet ! 

After  a  long  and  pleasant  call,  Sally 
roso  to  gn,  and  Mr.  Clay  attended  them 
to  the  carriage;  but  to  Sally's  utter  hor- 
ror, as  she  was  about  to  put  her  foot  on 
the  step,  she  saw  beside  the  man  who 
had  driven  them  out  another  figure,  in 
a  strange  old  coat,  of  familiar  aspect, 
•od  a  hat  that  should  have  been  on  its 
■til  in  the  garret  at  home,  a  well-known 
broad-brim  of  her  deceased  grandfather. 
Moreover,  from  beneath  that  hat  peered 
oat  one  eye  over  the  coat-collar,  that 
executed  an  unmistakable  wink ;  it  was, 
verily,  her  madcap  brother,  Joe.  Sud- 
denly OS  a  thought  flashes,  the  whole  of 
his  plan  appeared  to  Sally's  mind.  He 
bad  discovered,  in  the  course  of  Mr. 
Knmps's  conversation,  that  he  hod  a 
great  terror  of  horses,  and  know  no- 
thing about  driving ;  and  Joe,  being  a 
most  expert  charioteer,  must  have 
bribed  the  driver  to  let  him  take  the 
reins,  and  give  the  unlucky  Professor 
a  terrible  fright,  where  he  would  not 
dare  display  his  fear,  in  the  presence  of 
a  lady.  It  was  no  use  for  Sally  to  re- 
monstrate or  exclaim  ^  neither  coaxing 
nor  entreaty  would  move  Joe  a  hair's 
breadth,  she  very  well  knew,  and  Pro- 
feasor  Kramps  would  only  have  been 
twice  terrified;  so  she  held  her  tongue, 
aad  took  her  place  quietly,  endeavor- 


ing to  hear  the  remarks  of  her  com- 
panion, and  reply  to  them,  though,  be- 
tween expectation  and  vexation,  she  was 
sadly  alMtracted.  Presently,  however, 
the  jaded  horses  quickened  their  pace ; 
the  Professor  grew  restless  and  incohe- 
rent ;  faster  and  faster  flew  the  horses. 
Joe  had  not  reckoned  rightly  on  the 
Professor's  pride ;  he  was  scared,  sim- 
ply and  thoroughly  scared,  and  no  pre- 
sence whatever  could  have  prevented 
the  expression  of  his  fright. 

In  spite  of  Sally's  entreaties  that  he 
would  sit  still,  ana  her  assurances  that 
there  could  be  no  danger,  he  threw  him- 
self on  to  the  front  seat,  rattled  the 
sticky  window  in  its  socket,  vociferated 
to  the  driver,  who  nodded  and  grinned 
back  again,  with  true  Irish  delight,  at 
the  fun ;  and,  at  last,  tried  to  force  the 
door  open  and  get  out  This  Sally 
could  not  permit  him  to  do,  knowing  it 
would  probably  be  certain  death ;  for 
now  the  joke  was  getting  serious.  The 
infuriated  horses  were  beyond .  Joe^s 
power  to  hold,  and  the  Irishman  shouted 
and  swore  in  vain.  At  the  maddest 
rate  they  careered  down  Rattle  street, 
the  carriage  swaying  from  side  to  side 
at  their  heels;  without,  Joe  and  his 
brother  Phsdton,  pulling  and  shouting; 
within,  Theodosius  Kramps,  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  Hale  College,  kicking,  strug- 
gling and  sputtering  alternate  English 
and  unknown  tongues,  in  the  tight  em- 
brace of  Sally  Norton's  fat,  white 
arms,  and  offering  so  much  resistance 
to  her  kindly  intention,  that  she  was 
quite  red  in  the  face,  while,  in  spite  of 
her  own  fear,  now  rapidly  increas- 
ing, •*  a  secret  laughter  tickled  all  her 
"  soul,"  and  made  ner  hold  more  doubt- 
ful every  moment  But  the  crisis  was 
at  hand,  as  political  gentlemen  say  at 
every  election.  The  horses,  making  a 
straight  track  for  their  stable,  took  no 
pains  to  consider  the  institution  drag- 
ging at  their  heels ;  but  swerving  wide, 
to  avoid  a  ponderous  hay  cart,  dashed 
the  carriage  against  a  lamp -post,  upset 
it  instantly,  broke  pole  and  traces  at 
one  snap,  and  careered  triumphantly 
homeward,  leaving  Joe  and  the  Irish- 
man spilt  on  a  strip  of  turf  that  happily, 
for  their  necks,  some  city-pent  rustic 
had  cultivated  before  hi.s  door  **for 
greens;"  and,  within  the  wreck,  Theo- 
dosius Kramps  with  a  broken  leg,  pite- 
ously  moaning  on  the  floor  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  poor  Sally  miserably  bruised, 
but  not  otherwise  injured,  trying  to  ex- 
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trioate  herself  from  the  door,  in  order 
to  aid  her  companion. 

Joe,  howerer,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  unfractored,  came  to  their  res- 
one,  full  of  remorse  and  shame ;  while 
the  Irishman,  having  set  ofF  after  his 
horses,  the  owner  of  the  offending  hay 
cart  offered  his  services  to  aid  and  com- 
fort the  unlucky  pair.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  extricate  the  Professor  from 
his  position  of  pain ;  but  Sally,  forget- 
ting her  own  acnes,  helped  most  tender- 
ly and  skillfully  to  place  him  on  an  ex- 
tempore litter,  and,  as  there  were  no 
men  at  hand,  to  carry  him ;  and,  as  he 
utterly  refused  to  trust  his  neck  in  the 
power  of  any  more  horses,  the  only 
resort  was  to  put  him  in  the  vacant  hay 
cart,  and  so  convey  him  to  Mr.  Norton's 
house,  now  but  a  few  squares  distant. 
Sally  demurred  for  an  instant,  since  it 
was  evident  she  must  go,  too ;  but  her 
kindly  little  heart  prevculed,  and,  mount- 
ing first  into  the  odd  conveyance,  she 
carefully  sustained  the  exhausted  Pro- 
fessor's head  in  her  arms,  while  Joe,  on 
the  other  side,  guarded  the  broken  leg 
as  well  as  he  might,  from  jolt  and  jar ; 
so  the  singular  spectacle  wheeled  slowly 
up  Rattle  and  down  Smith  streets,  to 
the  great  delight  of  all  beholders, 
though,  happily  for  Sally,  but  few  of 
her  friends  ventured  abroad  on  that 
sultry  July  evening,  and  she  escaped 
comparatively  unnoticed  by  those  from 
whose  notice  she  might  have  shrunk. 
Now,  it  was  the  queerest  of  all  times 
and  places  for  any  sentimentality  to  bud, 
or  even  take  root;  yet,  in  strict  honesty, 
it  must  be  made  known,  that  if  Sally 
Norton  ever  did  begin  to  love  Professor 
Kramps  it  was  there,  in  that  very  ox- 
cart, all  bruised  and  wretched  as  he 
was ;  for  Sally  was  the  veriest  woman 
concocted  since  Eve,  and  no  amount  of 
wooing,  done  in  the  most  approved  style, 
could  have  moved  her  tender,  simple, 
l^utle  heart  so  thoroughly  as  the  genu- 
ine helplessness  and  suffering  of  the 
man  whose  head  she  hold,  from  whose 
wide  and  thought-lined  forehead  she 
wiped  away  the  damps  of  pain  and 
weakness,  as  tenderly  as  his  mother 
would  have  kissed  it. 

Sally  wondered  why  she  had  thought 
him  so  ugly ;  now  his  wan,  transparent 
eyelids  were  closed  over  the  burning 
and  restless  orbs  beneath ;  his  finely 
chiseled  lips  set  like  marble  in  the  com- 
pression of  anguish,  and  his  dark  hair, 
crisped  with  heat  and  moisture,  falling 


on  her  own  white  wrist — ^really,  he  wm 
not  classically  beautiful,  but  what  the 
ladies  call  a  most  interesting  man— and 
Sally's  heart  grew  softer  and  softer. 
The  head  was  more  gently  cradled,  the 
brow  wiped  with  a  Sghter  finger,  and 
once  the  heavy  hair  drawn  off  by  a  most 
spirit-like  touch,  as  one  hot  tear  rolled 
over  the  swelling  eyelid,  and  hopped  on 
to  the  bridge  of  Theodosius  ELramps's 
nose,  whereat  he  looked  up  and  smiled, 
his  first  recognition  of  consciousness. 
Sally  blushed  most  exquisitely,  but  she 
she  couldn't  put  him  down,  and  for  two 
minutes  two  people  were  supremely 
blessed,  bruises  and  bones  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  but  those  two 
minutes  brought  them  to  Mr.  Norton's 
door;  and  the  whole  family,  being  strew- 
ed over  the  veranda,  the  peal  of  lai^;li- 
ter  which  burst  at  once  from  father* 
mother,  Charley  and  Ned,  was  too  muck 
for  poor  Sally.  Down  went  the  luck- 
less head  of  Theodosius  with  a  terrible 
bump  on  the  cart-bottom,  and  out 
sprang  Sally  over  the  wheel,  and  nished 
headlong  up  stairs  to  her  own  zoom, 
where,  having  locked  the  door,  she  in- 
dulged in  a  good  cry,  as  becomes  erery 
young  woman  in  the  like  ciroumstanoes; 
and  then  she  sensibly  washed  her  face, 
rubbed  her  black  and  blue  shoulders 
with  some  lodon  of  sovereign  Tirtue, 
laughed  for  ten  minutes  harder  than  she 
had  cried,  and  went  to  bed  like  the 
common-sense  girl  she  was,  having  just 
unlocked  the  door  to  admit  mother, 
on  her  nightly  rounds  to  see  that  all 
were  safe  m  bed  before  she  slept  her- 
self. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Professor,  some- 
thing discomfited  and  amazed  by  his 
sudden  collapse  on  the  stout  hickory 
beneath,  was  lifted  carefully  out  of  the 
cart  and  ensconced  in  Mrs.  Norton's 
best  bedroom,  wliile  Ned  was  dis- 
patched for  the  family  physician,  and 
Charley  sent  to  the  hotel  for  his  goods 
and  chattels. 

At  length,  seeing  his  guest,  by  dint 
of  the  penitent  Joe's  ceaseless  efforts, 
safely  in  the  hands  of  two  M.  D.'s,  and 
a  "deputy  sawbones,"  Mr.  Norton 
commenced  an  unsparing  inquiry  into 
the  rights  of  the  case,  and  having 
wrung  them  ou|;  of  Joe's  remorsefiu 
lips,  gave  him  such  a  pitiless  and  severe 
blowing-up  (to  use  a  technicality!)  that 
the  unhappy  youth  resolved  directly  to 
run  away  and  go  to  sea  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  was  packing  his  carpet  bag  to 
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tint  eillBet,  soon  after  die  familj  die- 
parted  for  the  night,  when  his  plans 
were  somewhat  deranged  hy  hearing, 
dnrongfa  the  open  window  of  his  father's 
RKMn,  most  unextinguishable  bursts  of 
lanchter,  accompanying  the  recital  to 
Botter  of  his  cross-examining  Joe,  and 
the  poor  fellow's  dismal  responses. 
Joe  emptied  his  carpet  bag  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  performed  an  In- 
diaii  war-danoe  about  the  miscellaneous 
eontents,  and  went  to  bed,  where  he 
dreamed  of  Theodosius  Kramps  beat- 
ing him  unmercifuUj  with  a  wooden* 
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>ll,  a  long  story  becomes  short 
its  climax  is  manifest.  Six  weeks 
the  Professor  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
Norton's  house ;  everybody  liked  hirfi, 
aad  waited  on  him,  but  nobody  was  like 
Mlj.  She  made  him  incredible  dain- 
tiea,  and  served  them  in  a  way  to  have 
toited  an  old  maid  fairy.  She  read  to 
him  in  fearfuHy  bi^  books,  all  about  the 
dmd  number,  and  hexameters,  besides  a 
mat  many  other  things  that  she  didn't 
niow,  and  I  don't  either,  but  Mr. 
Kramps  did.  She  brought  him  flowers, 
at  iHuch  he  gazed  in  ignorant  delight, 
not  knowing  whether  they  were  expo- 
aents  of  potatoes  and  beets,  or  herbs 
for  Uie  healing  of  man,  but  only  that 
8^y  held  them  in  her  fine  finsers,  and 
stood  right  before  his  eyes,  **  herself  a 
&trer  flower." 

This  dangerous  state  of  things  went 
OB  oontinuottsly, 

**  Till  oat  of  long  frustration  of  her  care, 
Aad    peiuive   teadaDce   in  the  all-weary 
noons." 

■ad  an  that,  Sally  was  ^uite  ready  to 
my  **  yes,"  like  a  good  little  ffirl,  when 
shie  was  asked :  and  in  due  time,  on  a 
fne  day  of  October,  as  awkward  as  she 
eovld  be  made  by  abundance  of  silk 
and  laoe,  she  was  declared  Mrs.  Theo- 
dosios  Kramps,  in  proper  form,  and  with 
plenty  of  crymg,  kissing,  and  laughter, 
aD  to  the  great  edification  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  not  possessed  with  that 
self-consciousness  and  false  pride  that 
makes  a  man  **  detest  scenes,"  but  was 
himself  true  and  genial  enough  to  en- 
joy the  demonstration  of  true  and  na- 
tural feeling  in  others ;  and  unselfish 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  it  because  they 
<Sd,  had  he  not  also  shared  the  emotion. 
Sally  left  a  lonely  house  behind  her; 
Joe  took  refuge  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  voyage  before  the  mast,  but  at 
TOL.  vui. — 6 


length  went  vehemently  to  studying,  aa 
he  was  to  enter  Hale  Collie  the  next 
term,  under  the  Professori^  auspices. 
Mother  had  a  hearty  cry,  and  then  set- 
tled down  again  to  the  old  routine.  Mr. 
Norton  missed  Sally's  daisy  face  most  of 
all,  now  never  peering  over  his  dusty  law 
books,  or  tearing  him  out  of  his  best  busi- 
ness hours  into  a  drive,  or  frolic,  or  pic- 
nic. The  younger  boys  were  at  school ; 
they  thought  of  Salfy  at  home,  when 
they  stopped  to  think ;  but  very  rarely 
did  their  daily  scrapes  and  exploits 
leave  them  any  room  for  meditation. 
Sally  herself  was  Aprilesque,  as  usual. 
Sometimes  crying,  oftener  smiling,  she 
made  the  journey  to  the  Oldport  a 
little  romance  to  the  Professor,  who 
watched  her  much  as  if  she  were  a  bird 
he  had  unexpectedly  cau^t,  and  of 
whose  actual  possesmon  he  was  yet 
doubtful. 

Once  installed  in  her  dignities,  poor 
Sally's  'real  life  began ;  every  day, 
indued  in  some  bridal  finery,  she  had  to 
sit  in  state  and  receive  the  solemn  calls 
of  the  Faculty  wives  ;  and  every  even- 
ing, when  she  longed,  after  such  a  stupid 
day,  to  pull  off  her  little  shoes  and  curl 
up  in  one  comer  of  the  sofa  for  a  nice 
nap,  or  try  and  coax  her  **dear  old 
Theo"  into  an  ungainly  gambol,  in  came 
the  Faculty  per.  se.,  one  or  another, 
and  she  stiffened  into  Mrs.  Kramps, 
with  half  suppressed  yawns,  and  fre- 
quent rubbings  of  her  mist-blue  eyes 
with  the  dimpled  knuckles  of  hands 
that  should  have  decorously  reposed  on 
her  handkerchief. 

But  Sally  could  not  be  proper;  it  was 
not  in  her :  how  shall  I  give  to  a  re- 
spectable public  a  mild  account  of  her 
incessant  misdemeanors,  or  tell,  in 
moderate  language,  how  she  went  out 
to  a  large  diuner-party,  the  thirteenth 
given  in  her  honor,  and  there,  being 
seated  between  a  professor  of  Sanscrit 
and  a  mathematical  tutor,  for  a  long 
time  spent  herself  in  ill-concealed  effiirts 
to  keep  awake,  till  the  arrival  of  a  little 
bee,  that  was  attracted  from  the  sunny 
window  by  her  bouquet  of  roses,  slightly 
diverted  her  thoughts,  and  after  a  long 
attempt  to  capture  the  winged-sting, 
having  at  last  succeeded,  she  dropped 
it  slyly  into  the  Sanscrit  professor's 
tumbler,  and  he,  abstractedly  lifting  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  sipped  the  wet  bee, 
that  of  course  made  violent  struggles 
to  escape  from  such  a  cavern,  and 
frightened  the  timid  man   of  tongues 
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almost  iiit»  a  catalepsy,  while  Sally 
nhook  with  laughter  at  the  ensuing 
scene? 

Or  will  it  do  to  acknowledge,  that  on 
tiio  fourteenth  like  occasion,  a  species 
of  mass  Faculty  meeting,  the  whole 
body  of  literati,  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  found  Sally  *' making  cheeses'* 
for  the  great  delight  of  a  child  unluckily 
present,  and  the  horror  of  a  circle  of 
iiober-suited  matrons,  whose  spectacles 
gleamed  with  dignity  and  resentment 
at  the  pretty  and  piquant  picture, 
Sally's  fair  head  and  rounded  shoulders 
set  in  the  vast  and  puffed-up  circum- 
ference of  her  deep  blue  brocade  skirt, 
as  she  had  skillfully  achieved  a  most 
wonderful  **  cheese"  after  a  light  waltz 
to  inflate  the  airy  mimicry  ?  The  gen- 
tlemen were  cluurmed,  being  sensible,  as 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  men  are  apt 
to  be,  that  there  is  something  in  truUi 
and  nature  infinitely  captivating  and 
refreshing ;  but  Theodosius  was  struck 
with  consternation,  and  his  old  aunt, 
Rebecca  Kramps,  came  as  near  using 
profane  speech  as  her  piety  and  polite- 
ness together  would  permit.  Poor 
Sally! 

However,  this  was  not  all ;  the  advent  of 
Joe  at  Hale  College,  and  his  speedy  dis- 
covery there  of  a  cousin  in  the  senior 
class,  just  his  double  for  mischief  and 
merriment,  gave  Sally  a  fresh  impetus. 
Paul  Norton  and  Joe  were  at  the  yel- 
low house  on  Avenue  B  six  times  a 
week,  often  seven.  The  professor,  deep 
in  his  Greek  and  German,  far  away 
from  the  parlor,  which  rang  continually 
with  laughter  and  shouts  of  mirth,  paid 
no  heed  to  the  gay  echoes  which  now 
and  then  reached  him,  more  than  to 
smile  abstractedly,  and  be  glad  Sally 
was  so  happy.  As  spring  came  on, 
however,  and  Paul  Norton,  more  than 
half  iu  love  with  his  lovely  and  merry 
cousin,  volunteered  his  escort  for  drives 
and  picnics,  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  pro- 
fessorial soul,  the  good  Theodosius  be- 
gan to  grow  wearily  lonely,  and  to  long, 
even  iu  his  beloved  study,  for  those 
brilliant  sparks  of  fun  that  floated  no 
more  through  the  still  house,  and  to  long 
especially  for  his  mocking-bird,  at  the 
hours  he  had  used  to  give  to  her  so- 
ciety. Rumors  of  no  flattering  nature 
to  Sully's  sense  or  propriety  crept  about 
the  provincial  circles  of  Oldport  All 
the  Faculty  wives  treated  her  wiUi  pro- 
found politeness,  and  glared  upon  her 
with  distrustful  eyes  at  any  social  en- 


counters. But  Sally,  in  her  I 
brave  innocence,  and  in  her  true 
daily  strengthened  in  its  growin 
for  her  husband,  and  more  nobly 
fied  by  her  pride  in  his  talent  and 
tation,  cared  little  for  the  ooldn 
anybody.  She  rode,  sang,  and  firo 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  thoncl 
thing  of  **  they  say  ;"  but  aunt  Be 
brought  it  all  to  Theodosius,  and 
have  done  so  to  his  wife,  had  I 
stricUy  forbidden  her  to  retail  one 
of  such  scandal  in  Sally's  hearin 
Miss  Kramps  had  to  content  h 
with  wonderful  eye-exercises,  ^ 
rigid  expression  of  virtuous  indiffn 
that  made  her  nose  ache  he 
hour  afterwards,  so  being  its  01 
ward. 

Yet  even  these  spinster  shafl 
harmless  upon  Sally,  till  one  d 
rather  one  night,  the  Professor  1: 
gone  to  a  Faculty  meeting.  Sail 
her  faithful  allies,  with  the  aid  of 
gay  young  girls,  who  had  come 
cidentally,  amused  themselves 
charades,  always  well  got  up,  and 
spirited,  where  Sally  took  the  leac 
under  her  merriment,  there  lay  1 
vein  of  talent  and  strong  sense,  1 
hidden,  but  no  less  genuine.  1 
midst  of  a  great  burst  of  laughi 
Sally's  appearance  in  the  cap  and 
of  an  old  woman,  a  skein  of  yam 
duty  as  white  hair,  and  her  hual 
spectacles  on  her  funny  little  noi 
door  opened,  and  into  the  melee  ? 
the  Professor,  bringing  with  him  1 
distinguished  foreigner,  famoni 
world  over  as  one  of  the  lights  of  ac 
Joe  roared  inwardly  in  the  comer 
stepped  forward  to  shake  hands  w: 
cousm -in-law ;  and  Sally,  all  foi 
of  her  costume,  came  behind  hin 
her  usual  simple  and  well-bred  mi 
to  welcome  her  husband's  friend, 
might  the  Frenchman's  thin  lip  < 
a  perceptible  sneer  at  the  figure  I 
him,  which,  being  perceived  by  J( 
unlucky  boy  rushed  forward,  and 
ing  off  Sally's  cap,  to  which  alw 
attached  the  spectacles,  pulled  hei 
en  hair  down  beside,  and  crea 
sudden  change  in  the  face  of  Pro 
Malpos,  as  well  as  in  Sally's ;  fc 
the  Frenchman,  with  unequivocal 
ration,  turned  to  poor,  ashamec 
vexed  Theodosius — 

**  Ah  !  you  have  one  eldest  dai:^ 
sir,  I  see.    I  give  you  mirth ; 
vair  pretty  indeed !" 
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A  sodden   pang  went  throogh  Pro« 

iMor  Kramp8*8  sool. 

^  Mooftieur  Malpas,**  replied  he,  **thi8 
is  my  wife.  Mrs.  Kramps." 

•*  Oh  !  oh !  pardon  me.*' 

The  foreij^rn  professor  had  regained 
the  sneer.  Theodosius  drew  hinuielf  up, 
erect  and  pale  ;  he  looked  for  once  like 
the   man    he  was,   and  Paul    Norton 


**  Mrs.  Kramps  !'*  said  the  professor, 
^wili  you  order  supper?  Monsieur 
Halpiys  has  just  arrived  in  the  cars,  and 
will  remain  with  us.*' 

At  this  moment  a  very  distinct  snifiP 
was  aadible,  and  the  malign  face  of  Re- 
becca peered  in  at  the  door,  and  re- 
trcated  with  an  equally  malign  giggle, 
Bmrmoring — 

**  Oh !  1  disturb  jour  theatricals,  I 
perceive."  This  time,  Sally  felt  her 
iting  keenly ;  but  she  had  to  hide  her 
grieved  face,  like  the  chidden  child  she 
was,  and  go.  When  she  returned,  her 
dress  was  carefully  arranged,  and  the 
ether  gnests  taking  leave,  she  sat  down 
to  converse  with  Professor  Malpas ;  and 
hariuff  been  most  carefully  tauffbt 
Fren<m — a  language,  indeed,  for  which 
her  traits  seemed  peculiarly  adapted — 
ike  made  her  unexpected  visitor  thor- 
oagfaly  and  pleasantly  at  home,  before 
Ike  well-ordered  and  neatly -served  sup- 
per appeared.  Yet  this  was  only  the 
ant  cloud  of  Sallv's  sunshine,  soon 
eoazed  from  the  knit  brows  of  her  hus- 
band, by  soft  lips,  and  the  touch  of  a 
wet  eyelash  :  a  new  round  of  invitations, 
OD  their  guest's  account,  brought  Sallv 
oat  once  more  into  the  circle  of  the  col- 
Iste  and  its  dependencies. 

There    she    met   a   lady,  just    now 
a  star   in   the   ascendant  among  sur- 
imuiding   literati,  ond  the  roost  oppo- 
fite  creature  possible  to  little  Madame 
Rramps.     Miss   Vernon   was   tall,  in- 
teUectual,  and  high-strung  :  not  pretty, 
but  striking;  in  air  and  mannor  most 
ehanning   to   the   Faculty;    full  of  a 
graoefal  and   courtly  dignity;   a  cer- 
tam  stereotyped   ease  of  manner,  the 
perfection  of  training  and  savoir  /aire. 
To  her  the  lenniod  and  shy  Theodo- 
uos  introduced  his  little  wife,  and  de- 
voted his  greater  self.     He  hung  upon 
her  steps  like  a  caricature  shadow ;  con- 
versed with   her  hour  after  hour,  en- 
tranced, as  it  peemod,  by  her  wit  and 
wisdom  ;  and  entertained  his  wife  at  all 
intervals  with  Miss  Vernon's  bon-mots 
learning,  till  into  Sally*s  innocent 


breast  began  to  penetrate  the  agony  of 
all  mortal  love,  a  bitter  thorn  of  the  red 
rose,  a  spark  of  jealousy. 

She  began  to  grow  quiet  and  meek, 
the  dam  ask- colored  cheek  faded  to  the 
tenderest  wilding  hue;  her  blue  eyes 
drooped  so  sadly  that  Paul  Norton 
ground  his  teeth  and  shook  his  fist  at 
the  Professor  every  time  he  met  him 
in  the  dark,  till  a  sudden  idea,  to  the 
effect  that  Sally  was  pining  away  for 
himself,  struck  the  exalted  mind  of  the 
senior,  and  he  abstained,  like  any  Spar- 
tan martyr,  from  visiting  at  the  house 
more  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  put 
himself  on  a  course  of  Bulwer's  novels ; 
all  of  which  was  very  good  in  him, 
though  quite  unnecessary. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  came  to 
town  about  this  time  a  certain  old  bache- 
lor uncle  of  Sally*s,  the  most  thorough 
type  of  his  species  possible,  and  to 
him  Rebecca  Kramps,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  satisfactory  mahoe,  made  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  spite  she  had  nursed 
so  long  against  the  girl-wife  of  her 
nephew ;  and  Mr.  Claudius  Norton,  in 
a  stiff  rage,  vowed  sudden  vengeance, 
tied  his  white  cravat  in  a  frightfully 
rectangular  manner,  and  betook  him- 
self to  dinner  at  Professor  Kramps*s  to 
meet  Miss  Vernon  and  four  professors 
with  their  wives,  beside  President  Lynd- 
hurst  without  a  wife,  that  lady  being 
*•  absent  from  '*  for  the  best  of  reasons — 
that  the  President  had  never  found  her, 
but  was  a  happy  bachelor  of  high  de- 
gree and  a  whole  alphabet  of  honors, 
moreover  a  school  and  college  friend 
of  Mr.  Kramps.  With  Solly  at  her 
own  table.  Uncle  Claudius  found  no 
fault ;  to  be  sure,  he  put  on  a  grim  and 
mummy-like  aspect  at  a  little  oadinage 
she  ventured  to  exchange  with  Mr. 
Lyndhurst ;  but  when  the  guests  were 
gone,  the  Professor  in  his  study,  and 
Claudius  alone  beside  the  fire  with 
Sally,  his  wrath  burst  forth,  and  he 
harangued  the  weary  child  full  half  an 
hour  on  the  levity  and  freedom  of  her 
conduct,  and  the  duty  she  owed  her 
husband,  with  a  score  of  sarcastic  and 
malignant  allusions  added  thereunto. 

At  first,  weak  and  tired,  Sally  listened 
in  helpless  silence ;  but,  as  a  few  little 
parallels  skillfully  drawn  between  her- 
self and  Miss  Vernon  woke  the  keen 
sting  of  a  long  rankling  pain,  Solly 
flushed  with  scarlet,  and  spoke  herself. 

"Uncle,**  said  she,  *•!  don*t  think 
you  ought  to  say  what  you  do.     I  am 
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sure  I  would  not  hart  any  one's  feel* 
ings  for  a  world.  I  laugh  and  jest  be- 
cause I  like  to ;  it  amoses  people,  and 
helps  me  to  talk.  I  know  there  is  no 
harm  in  it  !'* 

*♦  If  you  were  my  daughter,  Sally," 
bitterly  replied  Uncle  Claudius,  **I 
should  send  you  directly  from  the  room 
at  such  an  exhibition :  it  is  totally  un- 
feminine  and  undignified.  I  would  per- 
mit no  woman  to  do  so  in  my  house,  I 
assure  you  !** 

At  this  tirade  from  a  man  who  oould 
not  comprehend  the  dignity  of  a  pure 
and  simple  heart,  or  appreciate  the 
divine  and  sparkUnj^  grace  of  nature, 
beside  the  tinsel  of  convention,  poor 
Sally,  taught  to  reverence  age  and  rela- 
tionship, burnt  with  a  sense  of  the  deep- 
est pain  and  injustice,  where  an  older 
and  more  self-esteeming  woman  would 
have  laughed  and  despised. 

*"  I  am  not  your  daui;hter,  sir  !'*  re- 
torted she,  **  nor  do  I  think  that  I  de- 
serve what  you  say.  I  am  innocent  to 
myself,  and  that  shall  suffice  me.  I 
must  request  you  to  excuse  me  for  to- 
nieht !»» 

with  a  little  air  of  queenliness,  that 
to  an  uninterested  observer  might  have 
been  funny,  but  was  only  astounding 
to  Claudius,  Mrs.  Kramps  passed  out 
of  the  room,  majestically  walked  up 
stairs,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
cried  till  a  half-delirious  sleep  over- 
powered every  sense,  and  the  Professor 
found  her  at  midnight  senseless  to  his 
tenderest  words,  her  fair  face  burning 
scarlet,  her  hair  all  tossed  and  dishevel- 
ed upon  the  delicate  dress  she  had  not 
jret  removed.  Poor  Sally!  she  was 
ill  enough  by  morning:  her  harassed 
thoughts,  her  long  and  silent  hours  of 
wakefulness  ;  her  terror  of  Miss  Ver- 
non's influence  over  Theodosius;  her 
tedious  self-questioning ;  were  all  visit- 
ed now  upon  the  tender  physical  na- 
ture unused  to  such  a  conflict  with  its 
master  power. 

She  grew  worse  and  worse;  raved 
about  t<verythine  she  had  kept  in  her 
tired  heart  so  long,  and  enlightened 
Theodosius  to  an  extent  incredible  to 
himself.  Mrs.  Norton  came  to  nurse 
her  darling :  the  Faculty  wives  sent  in 
every  species  of  edible,  as  if  a  brain 
fever  consumed  jellies  and  soups  like  a 
new  Wantley  dragon.  Miss  Vernon's 
real  womanly  nature  melted  the  pride 
above  it,  and  she  implored  leave  to 
watch  with   Sally;    but  the  patient's 


delirium  heightened  at  the  mere 
of  her  voice,  and  courteouslj  aic 
this  to  Miss  Vernon's  recent  acq 
ance  and  comparative  strangeness 
Norton  took  it  upon  herself  to  d 
her  aid. 

As  for  Uncle  Claudius,  he  deparl 
his  own  place,  as  Mr.  Kingsloj 
matically  sa^s  of  doubtful  chara 
Only  our  friend  went  by  rail,  i 
carpet  bag,  pursued,  in  £ant,  br 
of  blind  remorse,  and  eschewm 
si^ht  of  Rebecca  Kramps,  who  I 
vain  curled  her  wig,  and  set  her  I 
at  him,  six  lon^  weeks.  Now,  flh< 
vast  comfort  m  rolling  her  eyei 
the  proverbial  duck  rendered  dfesi 
by  electricity,  and  declaring  this  i 
to  be  a  judgment  on  Sally  for  hor 
mindedness — a  visitation  certain! 
known  to  Rebecca,  whose  mind 
have  been  an  heir-loom  from  tin 
ages-— could  it  be  supposed  an; 
would  take  the  trouble  of  handing 
so  infinitesimal  a  possession. 

After  a  long  season  of  doubt 
doctors,  melancholy  and  reducii 
the  extreme,  to  Professor  Kramps- 
wore  a  little  foot-path  directly  \ 
middle  of  the  stair  carpet,  going  v 
down  for  Sally's  good  and  his  01 
lief  of  mind — the  poor  child  becam< 
scions,  and  smiled  at  Theodod 
real,  living,  lovely,  wan  smile— w] 
the  Professor  feU  on  his  knees  an^ 
ed  the  coverlet,  giving  the  der 
inward  thanks  in  his  secret  hear 
this  very  sweetest  gift  of  God  was 
given  to  him,  and  making  a  tow 
more  tender  and  more  careful  than 
for  his  heart  smote  him  even  ii 
hour,  remembering  Sally's  unooni 
betrayal  of  her  quietly  endured  s 
and  distrust  of  nis  love.  A  fen 
after,  his  wife  having  rapidly  stn 
ened.  Professor  Kramps  lifted  her 
a  pile  of  soft  cushions,  and  openc 
window  at  her  side,  for  her  to  he 
swell  of  an  organ,  borne  across  the 
August  air  upon  a  scented  wind. 
*"  It  is  in  Trinity  Church  I"  said 
**  Yes,  dear ;  and  what  do  joo 
is  going  on  there?" 

**  A  wedding,"  proposed  the  la 
voice. 

**  But  whose,  my  little  wife  ?'* 
'*  Tell  me,  Theo. ;  I  am  too  ti: 
guess." 

**  Lyndhurst  and  Miss  Vernon,  S 

A  bright  flush  of  shamefaced  jo 

fused  Sally's  wasted  cheek.     She 
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ffloch  ereiy  social  institution  is  to  be 
judged  relatively,  or  according  to  cir- 
etunstances,  may  be  disposed  to  qualify 
their  opinions;  they  may  lament  the 
sarage  and  intolerant  spirit  in  which 
those  who  are  mingled  up  with  it  are 
assailed,  but  the  many  make  no  such 
distinctions  or  allowances.  They  judge 
of  all  things  on  broad  and  absolute  prin- 
ciples. Thef  perceive  in  slavery  a 
mamfest  wrong  done  to  our  common 
humanity,  and  £ey  denounce  that  wrong 
ezpli<5itly,  without  niceness  of  phrase 
and  without  meal  in  the  mouth.  £ver 
•iiice  the  two  great  influences  of  Chris- 
tianitj  and  Democracy  have  been  prao- 
tically  received  in  society  —  the  one 
pio<£dming  the  right  of  all  men  to 
tptiitiia],  and  the  other  the  right  of  all 
men  to  temporal,  liberty — there  has 
been  a  growing  revolt  against  it — a  re- 
volt which,  in  stem  or  excitable  natures, 
deepens  into  the  intensest  animosity. 

On  the  other  side,  these  assaults  are 
met  in  a  spirit  of  resentful  and  arrogant 
defiance.  The  excited  slaveholder,  con- 
ceiving his  rights  to  be  attacked — fear- 
ing, too,  the  daneerous  consequences  of 
tny  tampering  with  them — repulses  even 
more  fiercely  than  he  is  attacked.  Could 
the  vast  pecuniary  interests — the  incal- 
cvlable  social  liabilities  which,  in  his  be- 
Bef,  depend  upon  the  continuance  of 
his  authority — suffer  him  to  be  mode- 
rate, the  habits  of  dominion  in  which  he 
is  trained  would  not.  It  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  his  position  timt  he  should 
be  quick  to  resent.  Accustomed,  too, 
to  an  unquestioning  obedience,  he  is 
easily  aroused  by  any  show  of  opposi- 
tion. But  let  that  opposition  spread 
widely,  and  take  a  somewhat  angry 
and  vindictive  shape,  he  is  obliged  to 
rige  against  it  rather  than  to  reason.  '*A 
despot,'*  says  Aristotle,  "whenever  he 
ascends  the  throne,  takes  a  wild  beast 
with  him  ;"  and  the  slaveholder  is  a  des- 
pot in  a  smoll  way.  He  possesses  an 
unlimited  power  of  control  over  a  num- 
ber of  his  fellow-beings ;  and  it  is  the 
univeriial  testimony  of  history,  that 
where  such  a  power  is  exercised,  while 
in  rare  cases  it  develops  a  kindly  conde- 
scension and  an  affectionate  and  gentle 
discipline,  it  betrays  most  men  into  an 
impatient  self-will  and  petulance.  *^  The 
whole  commerce  between  master  and 
slave,**  says  Jefferson,  **  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  pas- 
mons.**  As  slavery  originates  in  vio- 
lence, as  the  poor  African  is  torn  from 


his  home  by  violence,  is  transported 
across  the  seas  by  violence,  and  is  sent 
to  this  land  or  that  by  violence,  so  he 
can  be  retained  in  his  subjection  only  by 
violence.  The  master  is  oompelled  to 
assert  his  authority  by  force,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  and  the  habit  of  as- 
serting it  passes  more  or  less  into  his 
whole  conduct.  Because  he  may  not 
make  concessions  to  his  slave  with  safe* 
ty  to  his  system,  he  cannot  make  con- 
cessions to  those  who  would  plead  the 
cause  of  the  slave.  Every  interference, 
even  of  the  law  or  of  opinion,  becomes 
an  impertinence.  He  must  reign  su- 
preme over  these,  as  he  does  over  the 
plantation,  or  quit  the  grounds  of  his 
power.  Asserting  a  right  of  property 
in  his  servant,  he  claims  that  almost 
absolute  disposal  of  it  which  pertains  to 
the  idea  of  property.  Yet  he  cannot 
trust  it  to  the  ordinary  safeguards  of 
property;  for  it  is  a  peculiar  speoies, 
inflammable,  locomotive,  furtive,  and 
sometimes  ^ven  to  strike.  It  must  be 
protected,  derefore,  by  provisions  that 
would  elsewhere  seem  fanatical  in  their 
severity.  When  other  property  is  as- 
sailed, society  contents  itself  with  the 
lenient  punishment  of  the  offender;  but 
when  this  peculiar  species  is  assailed, 
even  by  word,  the  offense  swells  into 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  a  capital 
crime,  and  the  offender  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  incendiary  and  the  mur- 
derer. Other  kinds  of  property  may 
be  debated  by  the  publicist  or  the  edi- 
tor, its  abuses  exposed,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  it  even  called  in  question,  but 
this  kind  asserts  for  itself  an  inviolable 
sanctity.  It  must  not  be  touched  at  the 
peril  of  life.  Even  public  opinion, 
wherever  it  prevails,  is  benumbed  by  it 
into  silent  acquiescence ;  and  a  surveil- 
lance as  subtle  and  swift  as  that  of  any 
of  the  Roman  Caesars  watches  over  its 
safety,  and  smites  the  remotest  malcon- 
tent with  paralysis. 

Now,  a  controversy  between  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  and  a  body  of  men  placed  and 
educated  as  slaveholders  are,  will  not 
be  confined  to  a  pleasant  exchange  of 
words.  On  the  one  side  are  radical  re- 
ligious and  social  convictions,  inflamed 
with  many  to  a  pitch  of  fanaticism ;  and,, 
on  the  other,  various  impulses  of  inter- 
est, prejudice,  fear,  and  habitual  domi- 
nation concentrated  into  an  aggres^rvfv 
resentment.  How  can  the  encounter  «>f 
the  two  fail  to  be  a  fierce  and  inteine- 
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much  acrimonious  feeling  and  some 
dangerous  revolts — but  the  question  of 
slavery  alone  has  become  a  touch- 
stone of  our  vitality.  Great  and  in- 
tense as  may  have  been  the  commotions 
caused  by  other  matters  of  difference, 
they  have  been  easily  settled,  either  by 
a  clear  preponderance  of  opinion  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  by  seasonable  com- 
promise. No  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance, 
to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  Union  upon 
any  particular  determination  of  it. 
When  it  had  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
when  parties  had  divided  upon  it,  when 
the  usual  bitterness  of  pnrty  warfare 
had  exhausted  itself  in  intrigue  and  de- 
nunciation— the  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
people  acquiesced  in  the  result.  Once 
clearly  decided,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  debate.  Hostilities  were  suspended, 
and  the  country  went  on  its  way  in 
peace,  until  some  new  conjuncture  of 
affairs  presented  the  opportunity  for  new 
combinations  and  new  conflicts.  Thus, 
the  question  between  federalism  and 
state  rights  distracted  us,  for  a  time, 
but  gradually  passed  away.  Thus,  the 
internal  improvement  question,  and  the 
tariff  question,  and  the  national  bank 
question,  and  the  Texas  question,  have 
led  to  heated  controversies,  and  sub- 
sided. And  thus,  it  was  supposed  that 
by  the  compromises  of  1820  and  1850, 
the  deeper  question  of  slavery,  after 
embroiling  us  for  years,  had  been  peace- 
fully adjusted. 

But,  in  this  respect,  a  terrible  mistake 
was  committed.  All  the  events  of  the 
day  show  that  the  slavery  question  has 
not  been  adjusted.  The  contest  in  re- 
gard to  it  rages  with  more  vehemence 
than  ever.  Every  part  of  the  nation 
is  excited,  aroused,  maddened  by  it;  is, 
indeed,  almost  up  in  arms.  Persons, 
who  have  hitherto,  on  account  of  their 
professions  or  from  indifference,  kept 
aloof  from  politics,  are  deeply  engaged 
in  it ;  our  pulpits  resound  with  it ;  our 
literature  is  filled  with  it ;  the  extremes 
of  feeling  have  passed  over  into  violence 
and  bloodshed ;  and  the  boldest,  as  well 
as  the  most  timid  minds,  begin  to  ask, 
What  is  to  be  the  end  ? 

It  is  of  some  moment,  then,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  ferment  and 
anxiety.  Why  is  the  agitation  of  this 
question  more  pervading  and  active 
tlian  that  of  any  other  ?  Why  are  the 
debates  of  Congress  fuller  of  exaspera- 
tion than  ever  before  ?     Why  are  the 


newspapers  so  vituperative  and 
lent  ?  Why  are  the  villages  of  I 
ablaze  at  midnight  from  the  torch 
incendiary,  and  why  is  a  Senatoi 
ten  down  from  his  very  seat 
highest  hall  of  legislation  ? 

Our  first  reply  is,  that  slavei 
system  of  such  peculiar  nature, 
scarcely  allows  of  rational  dlsoi 
When  it  is  discussed  at  all,  eithei 
way  of  attack  or  defense,  it  ine^ 
leads  to  a  distempered  expressi 
feelings.  Among  those  by  whoii 
opposed,  it  is  regarded  as  a  prao 
once  too  mean  and  criminal  to  ad 
extenuation.  Touching  their  pro 
est  religious  sensibilities  by  w 
esteemed  its  flagrant  violation  < 
very  idea  of  manhood,  and  ap( 
to  the  tenderest  sentiments  or  i 
compassion  by  the  sufferings  as 
to  its  victims,  their  convictions  f 
it  easily  inflame  into  passionatebo 
They  cannot  conceive  how  free 
and,  above  all.  Christian  men 
ou^ht  to  see  a  brother  in  every  ] 
being — can  consent  to  doom  the  k 
their  fellows  to  a  remediless  bond 
bondage  which  shuts  him  out  fi 
not  only  from  the  means,  but  fn 
hope,  of  all  progressive  civil! 
They  are  incensed  by  the  thought 
ordinary  injustices  of  society  th< 
excuse,  because  they  are  always 
in  their  extent,  and  never  final  ii 
effects;  but  this  master- wronfl 
bracing  an  entire  race  in  its  evu 
looking  forward  to  no  probable  ox. 
ation,  sweUs  into  an  enormity  of  < 
which  it  is  impossible  for  their  c 
to  pardon.  As  aggravations  c 
general  sense  of  the  turpitude  * 
thing,  occasional  instances  of 
arise;  some  refractory  subject  i 
tured  at  the  stake,  or  some  panti 
gitive  is  torn  by  bloodhounds,  an 
the  primitive  feeling  is  kindlei 
a  fiery  indignation.  The  vials  of 
measured  wrath  are  opened  npc 
slaveholder ;  no  terms  of  reproao! 
too  severe  for  him ;  his  conduct 
rugned  as  of  a  piece  with  that 
Thug,  the  vampire,  or  the  pirate ; 
is  morally  gibbeted  before  the  w< 
the  proper  object  of  hatred  and 
As  long,  then,  as  slavery  contin 
exist,  and  human  sympathies  i 
what  they  are,  it  will  continue 
opposed.  It  will  be,  also,  violent 
posed.  Men  of  philosophic  tf 
who  have  learned  from   history 
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nnch  ereiy  soda]  institution  is  to  be 
judged  relatively,  or  according  to  cir- 
etunstances,  may  be  disposed  to  qualify 
their  opinions;  they  may  lament  the 
sarage  and  intolerant  spirit  in  which 
those  who  are  mingled  up  with  it  are 
assailed,  but  the  many  make  no  such 
distinctions  or  allowances.  They  judge 
of  all  things  on  broad  and  absolute  prin- 
ciples. Thef  perceive  in  slavery  a 
■uuufest  wrong  done  to  our  common 
kumanity ,  and  £ey  denounce  that  wrong 
expli<5itly,  without  niceness  of  phrase 
tnd  without  meal  in  the  mouth.  £ver 
iiooe  the  two  great  influences  of  Chris- 
tiaaitj  and  Democracy  have  been  prac- 
tically received  in  society  —  the  one 
piodaiming  the  right  of  all  men  to 
ipiritval,  and  the  outer  the  right  of  all 
men  to  temporal,  liberty — there  has 
been  a  plowing  revolt  against  it — a  re- 
volt winch,  in  stem  or  excitable  natures, 
deepens  into  the  intensest  animosity. 

On  the  other  side,  these  assaults  are 
met  in  a  spirit  of  resentful  and  arrogant 
defiance.  The  excited  slaveholder,  con- 
ceiving his  rights  to  be  attacked — fear- 
ing, too,  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
■ay  tampering  with  them — repulses  even 
mofre  fiercely  than  he  is  attacked.  Could 
the  vast  pecuniary  interests — the  incal- 
ctlable  social  liabilities  which,  in  his  be- 
Eef,  depend  upon  the  continuance  of 
his  antfiority — suffer  him  to  be  mode- 
rate, the  habits  of  dominion  in  which  he 
is  trained  would  not.  It  is  one  of  the 
neceasities  of  his  position  that  he  should 
be  quick  to  resent.  Accustomed,  too, 
to  an  unquestioning  obedience,  he  is 
etsOy  aroused  by  any  show  of  opposi- 
tion. But  let  that  opposition  spread 
widely,  and  take  a  somewhat  angry 
and  vindictive  shape,  he  is  obliged  to 
nge  against  it  rather  than  to  reason.  **A 
despot,**  says  Aristotle,  "whenever  he 
ascends  the  throne,  takes  a  wild  beast 
with  him  ;**  and  the  slaveholder  is  a  des- 
pot in  a  small  way.  He  possesses  an 
nnlimited  power  of  control  over  a  num- 
ber of  his  fellow-beings ;  and  it  is  the 
ttoiver^al  testimony  of  history,  that 
where  such  a  power  is  exercised,  while 
in  rare  caset*  it  develops  a  kindly  conde- 
scension and  an  affectionate  and  gentle 
discipline,  it  betrays  most  men  into  an 
impatient  self-will  and  petulance.  **'  The 
whole  commerce  between  master  and 
stare,**  says  Jefferson,  ''is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  pas- 
nons.**  As  slavery  originates  in  vio- 
lence, as  the  poor  African  is  torn  from 


his  home  by  violence,  is  transported 
across  the  seas  by  violence,  and  is  sent 
to  this  land  or  that  by  violence,  so  he 
can  be  retained  in  his  subjection  only  by 
violence.  The  master  is  compelled  to 
assert  his  authority  by  force,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  and  tlie  habit  of  as- 
serting it  passes  more  or  less  into  his 
whole  conduct.  Because  he  may  not 
make  concessions  to  his  slave  with  safe- 
ty to  his  system,  he  cannot  make  con- 
cessions to  those  who  would  plead  the 
cause  of  the  slave.  Every  interference, 
even  of  the  law  or  of  opinion,  becomes 
an  impertinence.  He  must  reign  su- 
preme over  these,  as  he  does  over  the 
plantation,  or  quit  the  grounds  of  his 
power.  Asserting  a  right  of  property 
in  his  servant,  he  claims  that  almost 
absolute  disposal  of  it  which  pertains  to 
the  idea  of  property.  Yet  ne  cannot 
trust  it  to  the  ordinary  safeguards  of 
property;  for  it  is  a  peculiar  species, 
inflammable,  locomotive,  furtive,  and 
sometimes  ^ven  to  strike.  It  must  be 
protected,  derefore,  by  provisions  tiiat 
would  elsewhere  seem  fanatical  in  their 
severity.  When  other  property  is  as- 
sailed, society  contents  itself  with  the 
lenient  punishment  of  the  offender;  but 
when  this  peculiar  species  is  assailed, 
even  by  word,  the  offense  swells  into 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  a  capital 
crime,  and  the  offender  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  incendiary  and  the  mur- 
derer. Other  kinds  of  property  may 
be  debated  by  the  publicist  or  the  edi- 
tor, its  abuses  exposed,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  it  even  called  in  question,  but 
this  kind  asserts  for  itself  an  inviolable 
sanctity.  It  must  not  be  touched  at  the 
peril  of  life.  Even  public  opinion, 
wherever  it  prevails,  is  benumbed  by  it 
into  silent  acquiescence ;  and  a  surveil- 
lance as  subtle  and  swift  as  that  of  any 
of  the  Roman  CsBsars  watches  over  its 
safety,  and  smites  the  remotest  malcon- 
tent with  paralysis. 

Now,  a  controversy  between  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  and  a  body  of  men  placed  and 
educated  as  slaveholders  are,  will  not 
be  confined  to  a  pleasant  exchange  of 
words.  On  the  one  side  are  radical  re- 
ligious and  social  convictions,  inflamed 
with  many  to  a  pitch  of  fanaticism ;  and,, 
on  the  other,  various  impulses  of  inter- 
est, prejudice,  fear,  and  habitual  domi- 
nation concentrated  into  an  aggres^rvn- 
resentment.  How  can  the  encounter  «>f ' 
the  two  fail  to  be  a  fierce  and  intetne- 
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cine  war,  animated  by  the  most  vehe- 
ment passions,  and  looking  forward  to 
no  close  but  the  moral  conquest  of  one 
or  the  other  ?  Were  the  q^uestion  sim- 
ply abstract,  like  a  theological  tenet,  or 
a  scientific  hypothesis,  this  diversity  of 
sentiment  would  lead  to  conflict;  but 
it  happens  in  this  country  that  the  an- 
tagonism is  related  to  the  deepest  prac- 
tical considerations.  The  slavery  ques- 
tion is  one  of  political  power  as  well  as  of 
interest — it  is  one  of  conflicting  civiliza- 
tions as  well  as  of  conflicting  opinion — 
one  in  which  not  only  the  present  cha- 
racter, but  the  future  destiny  of  the 
whole  country  is  involved. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  political  struc* 
tore,  therefore,  may  be  assigned  as  a 
second  cause  of  the  vivacity  and  vital 
import  of  the  prevailing  contest.  Our 
constitution  has  coupled  together  into  a 
kind  of  wedlock  two  different  orders  of 
society — the  one  ancient  and  patri- 
archal, the  other  hoyden  and  capricious 
— composed  essentially  of  the  same 
races,  yet  differing  widely  in  institu- 
tions, tendencies,  and  aims.  While 
they  were  actuated  by  the  original  im- 
pulse of  their  union — which  was  the 
achievement  of  a  national  independence, 
and  the  establishment  of  national  power 
— they  maintained  a  deliehtfui  harmony. 
They  caressed  and  fondled  each  other 
with  all  the  ardor  of  young  lovers. 
They  relieved  each  other*s  burdens,  en- 
couraged each  other  s  virtues,  and  looked 
forward  complacently  to  years  of  in- 
creasing happiness,  and  a  long  line  of 
descendants.  But  these  early  fervors 
could  not  disguise  the  secret  existence 
of  serious  distemperatures.  In  the 
progress  of  the  domestic  management, 
there  occurred  little  bickerings  and 
tiffs,  which  disclosed  a  somewhat  deep- 
seated  incompatibility.  It  began  to  be 
felt,  more  and  more,  that,  between  a 
social  life  founded  upon  freedom  and 
one  founded  upon  slavery,  there  must 
arise,  unless  prevented  by  an  almost 
miraculous  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
botli,  incessant  causes  of  discord.  It 
began  to  be  seen,  that  the  control  of 
the  federal  power,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  character  of  the  territories,  would 
constitute  a  splendid  prize  for  the  con- 
tentious adjutancy  of  the  two  parts. 
Those  vast  and  lucrative  trusts,  inse- 
parable from  the  central  head,  and  the 
power  to  be  wielded  in  a  thousand  forms, 
through  its  many  functions,  were  tempt- 
ations of  too  extraordinary  a  nature  to 


bo  resisted  by  the  average  political  rir- 
tue  of  the  best  people.  Accordingly* 
they  have  become  the  rock  on  whion«  if 
any,  we  shall  split.  It  is  universally  ao« 
knowledged,  that  they  must  be  adminis- 
tered in  Sie  interests  and  for  the  ends  of 
slavery,  or  in  the  interests  and  for  the 
ends  of  freedom.  Slavery  and  freedom 
cannot  both  be  nationaL  The  spirit,  tfa0 
impulse,  the  aspirations  %f  one  or  th0 
other  must  prevail.  If  slavery  is  not  a 
local  thing,  peculiar  to  some  of  th0 
states,  then  freedom  is  local  and  peca- 
liar,  and  must  withdraw  more  and  more 
from  the  dispensation  of  office  and  the 
control  of  legislation.  No  nation  can 
serve  two  masters.  If  the  policy  of 
slavery  gets  the  ascendant,  the  public 
demeanor  must  be  different  from  what 
it  would  be  if  the  policy  of  freedom 
preponderated.  Without  imputing  to 
either  side  any  wanton  inclination  to 
molest  the  rights  of  the  other,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  inherent  necessities  of  the  two 
systems  of  society,  that  they  must  ope- 
rate in  quite  different  directions.  Sla* 
veiy,  at  the  best,  is  the  government  of 
a  dominant  and  privileged  class,  and 
cannot  fully  sympathize  with  the 
broader  life  of  a  whole  people.  Free 
society,  on  the  contrary,  is  baoyant 
with  every  pulse  of  popular  feeling. 
It  is  built  upon  the  original  idea  of  our 
Revolution — the  idea  of  free  and  equal 
rights.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  which,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  spread 
over  the  civilized  worid,  and  created  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  manldiid* 
But  the  other  system,  for  the  most  part, 
has  wandered  from  these  primitive  as- 
pirations. Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  school,  it  has  sabsti- 
tuted  a  dogma  about  the  natural  supe- 
riority of  certain  races  for  the  olddoctine 
of  democratic  equality.  It  concerns 
itself  less  with  humanity,  and  more  with 
physiology.  It  has  learned  to  defend 
the  subjugation  of  labor  as  a  just  and 
normal  ccmdition;  and  its  proclivities 
tend  to  the  perpetuation,  not  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  anomalies  of  its  sooial 
existence. 

Thus,  we  find  our  confederacy  divided 
into  two  parts — fifteen  members  of  it, 
with  a  white  population  of  about  six 
millions,  on  the  one  hand — and  sixteen 
members,  with  a  white  population  of 
thirteen  millions,  on  the  other — face  to 
face  with  each  other,  in  a  severe  stmg^ 
gle  for  the  mastery.     With  the  one  is 
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the  weight  of  namben,  wealth  enter- 
prise, intelligenoe,  and  exemption  from 
domestic  dangers,  but  the  otner  enjoys 
i  superioritj  in  the  possession  of  the 
organized  forces  of  government,  in 
directness  of  purpose,  and  in  oompsct- 
less  and  energy  of  action.  The  jires- 
tige  of  past  suocesses  is  with  the  South 
---the  supine  and  oantioos  conservatism 
of  the  nation  is  with  it ;  the  restless,  ex- 
citable aviditj  of  foreign  conquests,  bj 
a  Btnmge  juxtaposition,  is  also  with  it; 
but  the  oonscienoe  of  the  nation  is 
•gainst  it ;  the  literature  is  against  it;  the 
piobafatUties  of  the  future,  founded  upon 
the  natural  increase  of  numbers  and 
the  growth  of  opinion,  are  against  it; 
aad«  on  this  last  account,  itfeeb  through 
all  its  joints  that  it  must  conquer  now, 
or  nerer.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  to  both 
parties,  that  the  great  conflict  is  draw- 
mg  to  a  head,  and  that  the  coming 
presidential  election  will  precipitate  a 
deciaioo.  That  event,  at  all  times  bris- 
tling with  excitements,  is  invested  with 
a  new  and  tremendous  import,  by  its 
bearing  upon  deeper  ulterior  issues.  It 
is  ■Mrshsiing  the  two  orders  of  dvili- 
alioo  to  a  final  encounter ;  already  the 
tnlleo  clouds  of  the  storm  are  flashing 
tiiair  menaces,  and  discharging  their 
MtM  along  the  remote  western  horizon 
—comparatively  harmless  as  yet,  but 
filing  the  air  with  a  vague  and  restless 
fi»^M>ding  of  evil. 

But  this  allusion  leads  us  to  remark, 
that  while  the  slavery  dispute  is  so  irri- 
tiUe  and  petulant  in  itself,  and  is  bound 
ip  with  such  profound  collateral  issues, 
Mie  is  a  third  and  special  cause  for 
the  existing  agCTavations  m  the  flop- 
tious  course  which  the  politicians  have 
pursued  towards  Kansas.  That  rich 
•ad  beautiful  territory,  larger  than  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britian,  and  equal 
ia  area  to  the  Austrian  and  French 
empties,  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
western  continent,  is  also  the  pivot  of 
its  most  Tital  and  determinative  contro- 
Tersy.  It  is  no  extravagance  to  say, 
that  what  the  plains  of  Iran  were  to 
western  Asia— wnat  France  is  to  Europe 
— this  region  of  Kansas  will  be  to  the 
f^reat  Talh»y  of  the  west.  It  holds  the 
key  to  the  entire  and  gigantic  civiliza- 
tkm  which  shall  soon  ml  up  those  soli- 
tudes. There  He  the  granaries  of  the 
Xew  World :  and  there  shall  spring  the 
•eat  of  future  empires.  For  years  to 
coaie«  it  will  be  the  goal  of  that  stu- 
pendous   migration  flowing   from    the 


exhausted  east,  and  for  years  agafai^ 
from  its  capacious  womb  shall  pn>« 
ceed  the  busy  millions  destined  to  re- 
deem or  to  disgprace  the  extensive  fields 
beyond.  Like  a  gpreat  inland  lake— 
which  receives  the  many  streams  of  the 
mountains,  and  pours  them  forth  again 
in  mighty  rivers — Kansas  will  color 
both  what  it  takes  and  what  it  fnroM^ 
and  become  the  source  of  a  benenoenk 
fertility  or  a  remediless  blight  The 
character  to  be  impressed  on  the  eariy 
society  of  Kansas  is  a  profoundly  im« 
portant  and  interesting  consideration. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  this  preg» 
nant  centre  was  consecrated  in  per- 
petuity, by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation, 
to  freedom,  an  act  which,  as  Mr.  Doug^ 
las  said  in  his  Springfield  speech,  of 
1849,  **  received  the  sanction  of  all 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  Union." 
''  It  had  its  origin,*'  as  he  continuegt 
*^  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  men  who 
desired  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  tfaa 
blessings  of  our  glorious  Union — aa 
origin  akin  to  that  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit  of  fraternal  affection,  and 
calculated  to  remove  forever  the  only 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten,  at 
some  distant  day,  to  sever  the  social  bond 
of  Union.  All  the  evidences  of  public 
opinion  at  that  day  seemed  to  indicate 
that  this  compromise  had  become  canon- 
ized in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
{>le  as  a  sacred  thing,  which  no  ruth- 
ess  hand  would  be  ever  reckless  enough 
to  disturb."  But,  in  1854,  that  ''rudi- 
less  hand'*  was  raised.  Although  it 
was  not  demanded  by  any  exigency  of 
state — uncalled  for  by  a  single  voice 
among  the  people,  it  was  recklessly 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  himself,  in  tM 
lowest  spirit  of  demogoguery. 

The  bulwarks,  which  had  beaten  back 
the  billows  of  a  lifetime,  were  thrown 
down  on  the  pretense  of  the  abstract 
right  of  each  locality  to  the  sovereign 
disposal  of  its  own  fmoirs — a  pretense 
which,  if  it  had  been  well-founded,  was 
then  purely  gpratuitous.  The  effect  was, 
to  fling  away  this  magnificent  domain  to 
a  rabble  of  competitors.  As  the  Roman 
empire,  in  the  days  of  its  degeneracy, 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  so  this 
empire  of  the  future  experienced  the 
more  degrading  fate  of  abandonment 
to  the  mob.  All  the  riff-raff  of  the 
borders — men  of  rude  and  violent  na- 
ture, regardless  of  principles,  and  avid 
of  plunder — were  invited,  along  with 
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sober  citizens,  to  a  pell-mell  scramble 
for  the  prize.  The  world  saw,  with 
astonishment,  a  great  republic  sar- 
rendering  its  right  to  the  control  of  its 
dependencies,  surrendering  its  noble 
prerogative  of  fixing  the  character  of 
inchoate  and  unsettled  communities,  to 
the  precarious  arbitrament  of  a  miscel- 
laneous herd  of  first  comers.  It  saw 
the  few  honest  and  legitimate  settlers, 
who,  taking  their  fortune  in  their  hands, 
had  gone  thither  with  an  exalted  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  state  worthy  of  the 
most  advanced  modem  civilization,  over- 
whelmed, in  their  very  first  attempts  at 
organization,  not  by  the  red  savages  of 
the  wilds,  but  by  the  neighooring 
hordes  of  ruffians. 

If  there  is  anything  made  clear  by 
the  united  testimony  of  private  letters 
and  public  investigation,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  emi- 
grants, by  the  confessions  of  their  ad- 
versaries, and  by  the  faithful  scrutiny 
of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  it  is, 
that  the  first  election  for  the  legislative 
constitution  of  the  territory  was  not  an 
election,  but  an  invasion.  An  election 
is  the  free  choice  of  their  rulers  by  a 
people  who  have  a  right,  under  the 
laws,  to  such  a  choice.  But  this  elec- 
tion was  turned  into  a  military  occupa- 
tion. A  foreimi  army,  somewhat  irregu- 
lar as  to  its  discipline,  but  with  all  the 
equipage  and  apphances  of  a  besieging 
host,  marched  mto  the  polling  places, 
as  the  French  army,  in  1848,  filed 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  as  the 
English  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  pos- 
session of  some  Indian  zillah.  It  came 
in  detachments,  with  drums  beating  and 
CK>lors  fiying—with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  baggage  wagons — and  pitched 
its  tents  and  posted  sentries,  and,  driv- 
ing- the  inhabitants  from  the  ballot- 
boxes,  voted.  If  the  judges  of  the 
election  were  docile,  it  made  the  most 
admirable  effort  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
but,  if  they  were  refractory,  others  were 
put  up  in  their  stead.  Having  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  not  without  a 
number  of  incidental  outrages,  this  va- 
liant baud  returned  to  its  Missouri 
home. 

In  every  assembly  district,  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  before  the  Congres- 
sional commission,  these  frauds  were 
perpetrated.  Of  course,  the  legisla- 
ture, which  resulted  from  them,  was  a 
seditious  and  usurping  body.  ^  It  had 
no  more  authority  to  act  than  the  ma- 


rauding troop  by  which  it  was  appc 
In  no  sense  was  it  a  representati 
the  people.  The  pretext  that  tfa 
tificate  of  **  due  election"  giv< 
Governor  Reeder  to  two-thirds  < 
members,  in  the  absence  of  obje 
to  the  returns,  conferred  upon  t 
legal  character,  might  have  been 
if  he  had  been  a  judicial  insteac 
mere  ministerial  agent.  Bat  h 
was  only  declaratory  of  a  subf 
fact,  and  not  decisive  of  an 
right.  It  was  formal,  not  fina 
were  monstrous  to  suppose  thf 
liberties  of  a  whole  nation  could  b 
pended  upon  a  mere  clerical  fun 
Imagine  tnat  Governor  Reeder  hi 
aside  all  the  returns,  and  given  his 
ficates  to  friends  of  his  own,  woul 
have  constituted  them  a  valid  Ic 
ture  ?  Could  not  the  people,  ii 
case,  either  in  their  primary  cap 
or  through  an  appeal  to  Congrei 
cate  his  act  ?  Assuredly  they  c 
for  there  is  no  maxim  or  prino^ 
law  more  firmly  established,  thai 
fraud  in  any  proceeding  vitiates  ll 
the  beginning.  Besides,  if  we 
that  Governor  Reeder  was  the  i 
and  exclusive  judge  of  the  legal 
the  legislature,  it  follows  that  hi 
mary  recognition  of  it  was  nullifii 
his  subsequent  refusal  to  reoogn 
after  it  had  removed,  contrary  1 
organic  act,  the  place  of  its  assem 
The  same  law  which  empowered  1 
certify  the  election  returns,  empo 
him  to  fix  the  place  of  legitlaiioi 
if  his  action  was  binding  upon  tb 
pie  in  one  case,  it  was  no  less  faj 
in  the  other. 

That  this  pretended  legislature 
itself  not  to  be  legally  constituted, 
denced  by  the  whole  course  of  it 
ceodings.  They  were  the  prooM 
of  conspirators,  and  not  of  a  dd 
tive  assembly.  More  tyrannioal, 
cious,  and  malignant  acts,  were  soi 
ever  decreed  b^  an  eastern  satmp  a 
a  subject  provmce,  than  were  pasf 
these  men,  in  the  name  of  law,  a 
their  own  assumed  constituents, 
the  earliest  ages,  among  every  | 
making  the  slightest  pretensions  ti 
dom,  the  right  of  free-speech,  the  ] 
of  suffrage,  the  independence  < 
press,  the  exemption  of  the  < 
from  arbitrary  arrests,  from  vini 
penalties,  and  from  unusual  oaths 
been  the  cardinal  and  sacred  obje 
political  society.    In  those  darke 
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of  mooan^ioal  despotism,  when  our 
forefathers  of  England  laid  the  foun- 
datioii  of  that  glorious  polity  which 
ihedt  a  lustre  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name,  these  were  the  guiding  stars  of 
ill  their  strun^les.  At  this  day,  on  the 
oontiiient  of  Europe,  the  heaviest  griev- 
iDc«  of  the  oppressed  multitudes,  for 
the  removal  of  which  thej  have  often 
ondertaken  desperate  and  sanguinary 
rerolotions,  is  their  deprivation  of  tM 
rights  of  free  opinion  and  utterance  in 
regMd  to  the  action  of  ^vemment,  and 
the  institations  of  society.  Yet,  these 
legislators  of  Kansas — in  view  of  these 
b<M^  and  imprescriptible  rights — ^rights 
which  are  tne  very  essence  of  a  free 
eommonwealth  —  in  the  hot  haste  of 
pirates,  eager  for  the  life  of  their  vic- 
tims—  stmck  them  out  of  existence. 
Tboae  precious  defenses  of  the  citizen-^ 
speech,  the  press,  the  bar,  the  jury — 
were  alike  mvaded  with  inquisitorial 
aeaL  It  was  enacted,  1st,  that  any 
peison  who  should  print,  write,  or 
speak  anything  **  against  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory,'*  should 
be  deemed  gniltr  of  a  felony :  2d,  that 
BO  person  should  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  or  be  allowed  to  practice  in 
die  courts,  without  first  swearing  to 
iopport  the  fugitive  slave  law:  3d, 
^t  any  person  speaking  or  writing 
soy  thing  calculated  *'  to  promote  a  dis- 
oroerly,  dangerous,  or  rebellious  disaf- 
fection among  slaves,'*  should  be  pun- 
ishable with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  Bve  years :  4th,  that  any  person 
aiding  a  slave  to  escape,  or  assisting 
at  an  insurrection,  should  suffer  death : 
and  5th,  that  no  person  opposed  to 
slavery  could  sit  on  a  jury  m  which 
offenses  against  these  acts  were  brought 
in  question !  and,  finally,  as  if  those 
provisions  themselves  were  not  enough, 
the  future  elections  of  the  territory 
were  so  arranged,  that  persons  opposed 
to  slavery  were  disfranchisea,  and 
everybody  else,  whether  an  actual  citi- 
aen  or  not,  on  the  payment  of  a  nomi- 
nal tax,  was  suffered  to  vote.  The 
entire  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  had 
nothing  in  it  of  legislation  for  a  com- 
munity of  mingled  opinions,  but  was 
throughout  a  proscription  and  a  perse- 
cution of  a  particular  class.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  prostituted  to  slavery, 
as  in   the   darker  ages  of   the  world 


everything  was  prostituted  to  some  form 
of  religion.  Slavery  was  the  state,  ths 
church,  the  all — the  one  thing  to  be 
sustained  at  all  hazards.  No  man  can 
read  the  clauses  of  these  enactments, 
as  they  stand  on  the  statute-book, 
without  deriving  the  profoundest  con- 
viction that  the  authors  of  them  were 
playing  a  desperate  game,  in  which  no 
consideration  of  principle  or  honor  en- 
tered, but  the  whole  was  fraud. 

Cheated  of  all  legitimate  government, 
there  remained  two  courses  for  the  actual 
settlers  to  pursue— to  appeal  to  the 
federal  authority  to  maintain  its  own, 
jprossly  violated,  and  to  undertake  to 
institute  a  government  for  themselves, 
and  both  these  courses  were  pursued. 
Unfortunately,  and  by  a  singular  forget- 
fnlnessof  duty,  to  use  no  harsher  term, 
the  federal  authority  had  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  cause  of  the  villains. 
Whether  it  was  imbecility,  or  roguery, 
or  sheer  tyranny,  or  all  these  comoinea, 
which  constrained  him,  does  not  appear, 
but  the  President  who  in  Massachusetts 
had  used  tlie  army  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  a  runaway  negro,  could  find 
no  occasion  for  his  mterrerence  in  the 
armed  resistance  of  a  mob  to  an  ordi- 
nance of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  whatever  he  could,  indirectly,  to 
encourage  the  sedition.  He  patronized 
its  agents — he  instructed  his  own 
agents  to  assist  and  abet  them — and  at 
last,  when  a  direct  blow  in  behalf  of 
slavery  would  be  most  effective,  he 
found  the  right,  so  long  held  in  abey- 
ance, to  order  an  army  into  the  territory. 
Meanwhile,  the  settlers  had  adopted  the 
second  alternative,  of  framing  a  gov- 
ernment for  themselves.  In  technical 
strictness,  the  authority  for  this  pro- 
ceeding ought  to  have  come  through 
Congress  ;  but  as  the  popular  doctrine, 
as  the  doctrine  on  which  the  territory 
itself  was  organized,  was  that  of  *'  souat- 
ter  sovereignty,**  and  as  precedents 
existed  in  the  cases  of  Michigan,  Arkan- 
sas and  California — in  which  states  had 
been  formed  without  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress— they  concluded,  with  Madison, 
that  in  such  emergencies  '*  forms  ought 
to  give  way  to  substance."  •  With  all 
due  publicity,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  a  new  government  was  formed, 
its  officers  appointed,  and  application 
for  admission  into  the  Union  made. 
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Bat  in  the  waj  of  the  execution  of 
this  design,  harmless  as  it  appears,  there 
stood  two  formidable  lions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  wretches,  who  had  at  the  out- 
set plundered  them  of  their  rights, 
gathering  strength  and  number  from 
the  encouragement  of  the  pro-slavery 
party  everywhere,  were  a^  ready  to 
pounce  upon  them ;  and,  m  the  second 
place,  the  United  States  authorities, 
judges,  juries,  marshals,  colonels,  ser- 
geants and  dragoons,  under  new  defini- 
tions of  treason,  and  the  most  audacious 
stretches  of  law,  and  to  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  justice,  were  sent  to  assist  at  the 
cremation.  Between  the  two,  the  friends 
of  the  Free  State  cause  were  crushed 
to  the  earth,  their  leaders  were  arrested, 
their  propertjr  pilla^d,  their  houses 
burnt,  and  their  families  dispersed.  The 
details  of  the  infamous  rout  still  fill  the 
journals.  A  systematic  suppression  of 
freedom,  begun  by  the  outlaws  of  the 
frontier,  has  been  conducted  to  a  bloody 
end  by  the  administration.  It  would 
seem  as  if  freedom  in  Kansas  had  be- 
come an  irritation  and  a  nuisance  to  men 
in  power,  just  as  the  simple  worship  of 
the  Albigeois  was  to  the  fierce  seal  of  the 
Dominicans,  or  as  the  trade,  the  wealth, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Nether- 
lands became  to  Philip  the  Second.  Its 
presence  there  disturbs  and  rebukes 
them,  like  the  presence  of  Mordecai  at 
the  gate  of  the  king.  They  have  left 
no  means  untried  **to  wipe  it  out*' 
Doubtless,  there  has  been  considerable 
exaggeration  in  the  reports  of  the  trials 
and  sufferings  to  which  the  settlers  have 
been  exposed ;  doubtless,  there  have  been 
excesses,  both  of  word  or  deed,  c^»m- 
mitted  by  themselves ;  for,  in  times  of 
high  excitement,  a  uniform  temperance 
is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  the  single 
fact  ^hich  glares  upon  us  through  all 
the  turmoil  and  all  the  conflicting  ru- 
mors is,  that  a  peaceful  and  honest 
movement  in  behalf  of  freedom  has 
been  extinguished  by  force.  Disguise 
it  as  we  ma^,  palliate  or  justify  it  as 
we  may,  tins  is  still  the  fact ;  and  it 
fslls  upon  the  heart  with  a  frightful, 
almost  stunning  effect.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  land  pre- 
eminent for  its  pretensions  to  liberty, 
an  effort  tu  save  the  future  key  of  the 
continent,  from  the  universally  acknow- 
leged  evils  of  human  bondage,  has  been 
precipitately,  wantonly,  disastrously 
arrested,  if  not  forever  baffled.  It  is  a 
fact  which  compels  us  to  inquire,  whe- 


ther our  pride  in  the  supposed  ai 
ority  of  our  age  and  nation,  in  the 
rit  of  justice,  and  in  the  love  of  ra 
liberty,  may  not  prove  after  all 
pleasing  self-deception. 

These  are  the  public  or  general  o 
of  that  erethism  of  politics  which  i 
a  feverish  access ;  but,  to  incren 
energy,  there  came  upon  the  top  < 
deplorable  events  in  Kansas  an 
of  a  personal  nature,  which  posa 
also  a  uational  significance.  We 
to  the  disgraceml  attack  upon 
Sumner,  in  the  Seuate  of  the  l^ 
States.  That  any  man,  were  h* 
most  despicable  member  of  that 
should  be  stricken  to  the  floor  b 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  other  ti 
for  the  just  exercise  of  his  constitu 
rights,  and  for  the  futhful  expn 
of  the  sentiments  of  his  constitue] 
an  offense  which  ought  to  excite  a 
versal  reprobation.  But  when  tha 
is  one  of  its  most  accomplished  mei 
— a  gentleman  by  habit  and  educat 
scholar  in  his  taste,  a  profound  j 
an  eloquent  speaker,  an  upright  ci 
as  remarkable  for  the  amiablene 
he  is  for  the  dignity  of  his  deporti 
and  whose  fame  has  penetrated 
hemispheres — ^the  offense  grows  in 
enormity  beyond  the  reach  of  lan( 
to  describe.  We  share  in  the  ii 
of  earnest  indignation  with  which 
been  almost  everywhere  rebuked  i 
North,  but  this  feeling  is  not  unmi 
with  a  d^^r  one  of  humiliatioi 
alarm.  We  are  humiliated  bi 
thought  that  the  manliness,  the  i 
the  good  sense  of  the  republic  s 
have  so  far  degenerated,  in  any  qu 
as  to  admit,  and  what  is  worscto  ap 
a  brutality  so  gross.  And  we  are  a 
ed  lest,  in  the  reaction  of  the  ] 
mind  against  the  outrage,  it  shou 
led  to  nurse  its  exasperated  £s< 
into  a  settled  purpose  of  revenge, 
best  of  men  often  retain  so  much  < 
animal  in  their  composition  that 
are  moved  beyond  themselves  a 
sight  of  blood — 
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Venit  in  ora  cruor,  rediunt  rabiesqne, 
que"— 

and  how  much  more  apt  are  the  i 
tude  to  be  carried  to  an  excess  of  i 
There  was  malice  and  uncharitabl 
enough  in  public  sentiment  b 
without  adding  this  fuel  to  the  \ 
There  was  violence  enough  in  th< 
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ci  pvbHo  diMOMioii,  witlioiil  extendiiig 
it  to  actual  blows.  That  gtune  onoe 
bagSB,  where  is  it  to  end  7  The  people 
of  the  free  states,  fortunatelj,  are,  hr 
th«r  religious  education  and  by  their 
habits  of  industrj,  inclined  to  peace; 
tbej  are  docile,  patient  and  forbearing^- 
qoalttles  which  men  of  riolence  are  apt 
to  despise — but,  once  aroused,  and  our 
word  for  it  &at  same  energy,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  conquer  themselyea» 
to  conquer  the  inclemeDcies  of  naturay 
to  eonquer  by  their  enterprise  erery  ra« 
bellious  sea  and  erery  aefying  moun* 
tsiov  will  be  carried  into  the  pursuits  of 
strife.  It  is  a  most  danoerous  and  for- 
midable demon  which  the  slave  states 
inToke«  when  they  conjure  up  the  spirit 
of  physical  force.  Like  the  AMte  of 
the  eastern  tale,  it  may  seem  to  them 
oaly  a  bottle  of  smoke  in  the  beginning, 
but  that  smoke,  onoe  let  loose  upon 
the  air,  its  head  will  rise  into  obudsi 
sod  its  hands  become  like  winnowing 
forks,  and  its  nostrils  trumpets,  and  its 
tjes  a  ooDsoming  fire.  The  one  great 
lesson  taught  of  human  history,  written 
IB  crimson  letters  on  a  thousand  pagest 
is  a  fearful  commentary  upon  the  text* 
that  *'  he  who  takes  the  sword  shall  per- 
iib  by  the  sword."  Unless  the  joumsliste 
■id  the  public  men,  who  have  applauded 
this  murderous  deed,  are  prepared  for 
the  worst  extremities,  they  will  recall 
their  insane  and  passionate  approval. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  folly  more  sui- 
ddal  for  them  than  that  which  would 
•ppeal  to  the  arbitrament  by  combat, 
if  they  dread  free  discussion,  if  ther 
<listrust  the  ulterior  decisions  of  the  baf« 
lot-box,  they  have  still  less  to  hope  from 
i  resort  to  arms. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  a  oonso* 
Istory  riew  we  have  been  compelled  to 
take  of  our  public  affidrs,  and  yet  they 
ITS  not  altogether  hopeless.  If  the 
refianism  of  Washiogton  and  the  bord- 
trs  should  have  the  efiect  of  awakening 
opinion  to  the  real  issues  before  the 
eoQDtry,  it  will  compensate  for  much  of 
its  evil.  Under  the  existing  or^^anixa- 
tion  of  the  government,  and  with  the 
prevalent  usages  of  parties,  which  have 
thrown  them  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  managers,  nothing  is 
to  be  expected  from  those  sources.  A 
regenerate  and  united  public  sentiment 
is  alone  equal  to  the  task  of  retrieving 
our  unhappy  decline.  The  time  has 
come  when  every  honest  man,  whatever 
his  party   politics,  who  deems  the  Be- 


publio  worthy  of  his  oarsy  should  detn- 
mine  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency 
of  things.  He  is  solemnly  called  upont 
by  every  exigency  of  the  times,  to  de- 
cide whether  the  matorialism,  the  bar* 
barism,  the  worst  and  lowest  impulsaa 
of  the  social  stetot  or  the  higher  and 
better  influences  of  our  democratiii 
civilisation,  are  to  prevail.  Shall  tha 
generous  and  manly  confidence  of  our 
rovers  in  the  doctrine  of  hnmaa  righto 
continue  to  be  our  life,  or  shall  we  siir* 
render  it  to  the  narrow  and  base  Insto  of 
an  oligarchy  7  Shall  the  magnificent  em* 
pires  growing  up  on  tiie  western  shoree 
of  the  Mississippi  become  the  homes  of 
an  industrious,  peaceful,  beneficent  fire^ 
dom,  or  shall  they  be  given  over  to  tibe 
chain-gang  and  sterility?  These  an 
the  questions  of  the  day,  and  the  trial 
question  of  our  destiny.  If  the  wicked 
scheme  for  the  perpetuation  and  exten- 
sion of  slavery — of  which  the  Kansaa* 
Nebraska  bill  was  the  first  clause— la 
to  be  carried  into  complete  effect— 4f 
the  noble  veaming  for  freedom,  which 
is  the  inspiration  and  life  of  the  North* 
is  to  be  suppressed  at  Washington  and 
excluded  from  the  territories  by  force-* 
let  Idbabod  be  written  upon  the  doors 
of  our  temples,  for  the  fflory  will  be  d^ 
parted.  It  is  impossible  that  slavery* 
and  a  vital,  genuine  republicanismt 
should  thrive  and  spread  together ;  it  is 
impossible  that  bond  labor  and  free 
labor  should  work  cheek-by-jowl  on  the 
same  soil ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  special 
class  should  rule  the  people,  and  the 
people  still  retain  their  supremacy  and 
power.  In  a  nation  otherwise  free, 
slavery  may  prolong  a  subordinate  ex- 
istence for  years,  but  when  it  leaps  into 
the  ascendant,  the  spring  of  the  national 
life  is  broken.  A  disease  may  linger 
lonp  on  the  extremities  of  a  systenit 
which  would  be  fatal  to  it  the  motoent 
it  touches  the  great  central  orgaoe* 
Confined  to  ite  original  k>calities«  the 
slave- system  of  the  United  States  waa 
pernicious  only  or  chiefly  within  the 
Umite  of  those  localities ;  but  when  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  it  invaded  the 
general  government,  and  sought  a  diffch 
sion  over  the  territories,  it  became  a 
universal  evil — an  evil  which,  unless  ar- 
rested and  again  confined  to  ite  primi- 
tive range,  will  dry  up  the  sources  of 
the  most  noble  and  glorious  progress. 

As  we  read  the  chronicles  of  the  na- 
tions, from  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
early  eastern  dynasties,   through   the 
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splendid  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
dovm  to  the  latest  record  of  our  own 
era,  we  are  struck  bj  the  uniformity 
with  which,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
career,  they  have  all  succumbed  to  the 
influences  of  foreign  conquest  or  of 
civil  war.  We  see  them  grow  for  a 
lime  with  marvelous  rapidity ;  they 
attain  to  a  broad  and  stately  domin- 
ion— their  storehouses  swell  with  abun- 
dance, and  their  arts  shed  lustre  on  the 
age — but  soon  they  sink  as  rapidly  as 
they  rose,  and  are  left  like  ruins  upon 
the  desert — desolate  and  pitiable — the 
wolf  howling  from  their  deserted  cham- 
bers, and  the  bitterns  crying  from  their 
broken  pools.  The  writers  of  histoiy 
describe  the  mournful  experience,  and, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  speculate  upon  its 
causes.  They  seek  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  fanaticism,  in  bad  mo- 
rals, in  luxury,  in  the  degeneracy  of 
race,  and  in  Uie  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence — and  read  us  many  a  lesson 
out  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
arrive.  But  the  prevalence  of  a  cause, 
as  universal  as  the  effect,  and  as  deep 
and  powerful  as  the  selfishness  of  man, 
they  have  not  always  signalized.  It  is 
that  separating  and  corrosive  spirit, 
which  denies  the  equal  claims  of  all 
humanity.  "  Whether  we  regard,'* 
says  one,  **  the  caste-systems  of  Egypt 
and  India,  the  martial  despotism  of 
Persia,  the  rule  of  wealth  and  craft  in 
Phoenicia,  or  the  class-divisions  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  Judea,  one 
obvious  characteristic  will  be  found 
pervading  the  ancient  nations:  every- 
where the  social  fabric  was  built  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  natural  inequality 
of  man,  upon  the  necessary,  because 
divinely  appointed,  inferiority  of  certain 
races.  Not  in  the  superstitious  tenets 
and  observances  of  heathen  theology, 
nor  in  the  absence  of  a  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  nor  in  any  want  of  the  higher 
powers  of  humanity,  nor  in  the  fatal 
unconsciousness  of  their  weakness,  nor 
in  any  difficulties,  from  which  we  now 
have  exemption,  thrown  in  the  way  of 
a  wider  benevolence,  nor  in  the  lack  of 
such  advantages  as  we  are  licensed  to 
reap  from  tlie  discovery  of  printing, 
etc., — but  in  the  universal  dogma  of 
human  inequalitpr,  we  find  the  sufficing 
reason  for  the  imperfect  freedom  and 
the  inevitable  decline  of  the  greatest 
empires  of  antiquity."  And  while  it 
is  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  that 
it  did  proclaim  the  divine  brotherhood 


of  man,  not  on  the  g^nnd  of  any  ex* 

Eediency  or  convenience,  but  upon  the 
road  foundation  of  the  common  father- 
hood of  God,  and  the  common  redemp- 
tion by  Christ, — ^it  is  also  true  of  all  the 
Christian  nations,  that  the^  have  risen 
or  fallen,  according  to  their  fidelity  to 
this  eternal  standard.  It  was  the  de 
parture  ^m  this,  by  the  dissolute 
emperors,  which  rendered  the  Western 
Empire  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarians, 
and,  after  a  protracted  but  ine£Fectual 
struggle,  gave  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the 
Turks :  it  was  adherence  to  tnis  which 
lifted  the  Papacy  into  European  domin- 
ion, and  the  abandonment  of  it  whidi 
toppled  it  from  its  throne :  it  was  the 
popular  sympathies  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics which  made  them,  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  the  mothers  of  all  indue- 

7,  learning,  and  art,  and  the  growth 
aristocracy  which  consumed  their 
stren^h :  it  was  the  bigotry,  and  far- 
reaching  despotism  of  Philip  which 
prostrated  the  grand  Spanish  monarchy 
to  a  degradation  and  feebleness  from 
which  there  has  been  no  resurrection : 
and  it  was  the  heartless  tyranny  of  the 
Louises  which  kindled  the  train  of  the 
world-explosive  French  revolution.  If 
the  Romanic  nations  were  once  like  Lu- 
cifer, the  sons  of  the  morning,  and  hare 
since  fallen  like  Lucifer,  it  was  beoanae 
they  admitted  to  their  souls  Lucifer*! 
infernal  ambition.  If  the  Tentonio 
nations,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on branch,  have  carried  the  principles 
of  religion,  of  literature,  of  stable  gor- 
emment,  of  progressive  civilization  over 
the  world,  it  is  because  they,  less  than 
others,  have  accepted  the  downward, 
and  backward,  and  paralyane  spirit  of 
caste.  Humanity  is  one,  it  is  indisso- 
luble, it  is  sacred ;  who  lays  his  lightest 
finger  upon  it  to  do  it  harm,  seus  his 
own  doom ;  he  degrades  and  weakens 
himself  in  others ;  he  touches  the  ark 
of  Grod,  in  which  he  has  deposited  his 
most  precious  treasures. 

When  our  country  ceases  to  cherish  a 
love  for  the  rights  of  man,  she  will  hare 
parted  with  the  secret  of  her  strength. 
When  she  takes  to  her  heart  any  omer 
worship  than  that  of  humanity,  justioe, 
truth,  she  will  have  admitted  the  ser- 
pent into  her  Eden.  Whatever  may 
be  the  policy  and  the  course  of  indi- 
vidual states,  there  is  for  the  nation 
but  one  policy  and  one  course.  Our 
birthright  of  freedom  is  our  only  and 
eternal  safeguard. 
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AMERICAN     LITERATUBB     AND     REPRINTS. 


It  is  gratiff log  to  see  the  unanimitj  with 
which  the  Eaglish  press  has  approred  Mr. 
Motlej's  recent  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
Daick  Bepablic  Whatever  may  be  the 
political  or  diplomatic  dUBcalties  between 
ike  two  nations,  it  is  certain  that  no  ill 
feellBg  exists  in  the  literary  world.  No 
yoBOg  writer,  pablishing  a  book  of  mark, 
coald  desire  a  more  heart-felt  welcome  than 
our  countryman  has  receiyed  at  the  hands 
of  all  the  accredited  authorities  of  the 
British  Joamals.  Not  only  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  bat  the  more  elaborate 
qnarterlles  haTC  spoken  of  his  labors  in 
toroM  of  weU-deserred  praise.  They  do 
not  ceraple,  of  coarse,  to  point  out  his 
▼arkms  defects  of  style,  but  the  patient  in* 
dnstry,  tlie  soond  judgment,  the  nice  dUh 
criainaUon  of  character,  the  eloquent  nar- 
ruiwt,  and,  above  all,  the  noble  enthusiasm 
lor  liberty  and  progress,  which  his  work 
displays,  they  commend  in  the  warmest 

One  of  these  critics,  however,  makes  a 
lodicroas  mistake  as  to  the  success  of  such 
books  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Motley's 
Tolnmes  having  been  issued  in  London  and 
New  York  simultaneously,  the  London 
Frtu  snpposes  that  they  were  published 
only  in  England,  and  observes  very  sol- 
emnly, that  it  is  a  great  pity  such  writers 
ts  Mr.  Preecott  and  Mr.  Motley,  in  conse- 
qoenee  of  the  small  interest  taken  in  lite- 
ratnre  in  America,  should  be  compelled  to 
•eek  their  market  in  England.  At  the 
tine  this  learned  gentleman  penned  his 
oommiaeratiog  paragraph,  Mr.  Prescott's 
Philip  the  Second  had  reached  a  sale  in 
this  conntry  of  ten  thousand  copies,  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  was  just  three  times  the 
Bomber  sold  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  re- 
fidae  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
we  venture  the  f^ueu  also,  that  the  sale 
u  quadruple  what  it  is  in  his  own  country. 
Nor  will  the  proposition  be  lost  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  Our 
people  are  by  no  means  uninterested  in  the 
best  contemporary  literature.  The  proof 
h,  that  all  really  good  and  valuable  books, 
all  histories  that  are  likely  to  be  stand- 
ard history,  all  first-rate  poetry,  such  as 


Tennyson's  and  Longfellow's,  all  brilliant 
essay-writing,  and  all  readable  narratives 
of  travel,  find  a  steady  and  continuous  sak^ 
A  great  deal  is  published,  in  the  shape  of 
novels,  sketches,  and  other  similar  formsi 
which  does  not  sell,  because  it  ought  not  t^ 
selL  A  great  deal  of  trash  is  published  alsov 
which  does  sell,-— more's  the  pity — but  few 
genuine  works  now-a-days  go  a  begging. 
If  an  author  has  been  conscientious  in  his 
researches,  has  anything  really  good  and 
new  to  communicate,  and  does  so  in  n 
tolerably  clear  and  effective  style,  he  may 
be  sure  of  a  ready  hearing.  The  publishen 
will  be  glad  to  get  his  manuscripts,  and 
the  public  willing  to  listen  to  his  instm^ 
tions. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  ths 
London  critic,  we  may  assert  without  boasl> 
ing,  that,  next  to  that  of  Germany,  tht 
reading  circle  of  the  United  States  is  tht 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  There  are 
more  writers  in  France,  and  better  writen 
in  England,  no  doubt,  than  among  ooi^ 
selves,  but  these  nations  cannot  compare 
with  us  as  to  the  number  of  intelligent 
readers.  And  the  promises  are  that  ws 
shall  soon  rival  them  in  original  author> 
ship ;  as  our  primeval  dependence  wears 
away,  as  our  writers  learn  to  trust  to  their 
own  inspirations — as  the  best  talent  gets 
more  and  more  emancipated  from  the  activs 
pursuits  of  enterprise,  by  getting  better 
paid  for  literary  effort — we  shall  see  a  more 
vigorous  exhibition  of  intellectual  force  in 
all  departments  of  literary  exertion.  Ths 
influences  of  a  democratic  state  of  society 
tend,  in  the  nuwt  decided  manner,  to  tht 
development  of  energy  of  mind ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  rational  to  expect  in  this  country 
a  rapid  and  beautiful  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  artistic  ability.  As  it  was  at  an  early 
day,  among  the  Grecian  States,  and  at  a 
later  day  among  the  Italian,  where  popu- 
lar institutions  drew  forth  such  marveloas 
manifestations  of  mind,  so  it  will  be  among 
the  States  of  America.  Every  man  is  hers 
thrown  upon  his  native  resources,  and  this 
appeal  must  in  time  call  forth  the  best  of 
every  man.  There  is  nothing  to  depress 
thought  in  this  conntry,  nothing  to  cramp 
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or  distort  it,  and,  with  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  readers,  to  render  protracted, 
severe,  and  costly  intellectual  labor  justi- 
fiable, the  same  intense  and  efficient  energy, 
which  is  now  devoted  to  physical  improve- 
ment, will  soon  be  turned  in  more  specu- 
lative directions. 

A  cry  is  wafted  to  ns  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic—partly  of  pain  and  an- 
guish, and  partly  of  noble  courage  and 
resolve.  It  is  the  cry  of  Lamabtine— who, 
ftfter  a  life  of  brilliant  successes,  as  poet, 
atatesman,  orator,  historian,  essayist,  finds 
his  old  age  smitten  with  severe  misfo^• 
tunea.  The  gains  of  his  many  years  of 
UM,  invested  in  a  landed  estate,  are  lost 
by  the  blight  which  has  fallen  upon  many 
of  the  Tineyards  of  France.  He  that  was 
fNMse  rich— the  first  of  the  Gallic  poets,  the 
BKNt  accomplished  orator  of  the  Chambers, 
the  popular  and  eloquent  leader  of  the 
manes — ^is  now  poor,  and  appeals  to  the 
public  for  solace.  He  appeals,  howeyer, 
not  for  gratuities,  not  for  charity,  but  for 
a  generous  sympathy  in  his  eflbrts  to  work 
out  his  own  recovery.  Like  an  old  war- 
rior, who  has  retired  upon  his  laurels,  and 
in  the  hope  that  for  him  the  battles  of  life 
were  over,  he  is  invaded  in  his  retreat,  and 
must  buckle  on  his  armor  anew. 

One  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  literary 
history  is  that  which  records  the  straggles 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  sustain  himself,  after 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune  in  the  commercial 
min  of  the  Constables.  ''I  feel  neither 
dishonored  nor  broken  down,"  he  writes  in 
bis  diary,  *^  by  this  really  bad  news.  But 
I  have  walked  my  last  in  the  domains  I 
hare  planted,  sate  the  last  time  in  the  halls 
I  have  built.  Yet  death  would  have  taken 
them  from  me,  if  misfortune  had  spared 
them.  My  poor  people,  whom  I  loved  so 
well!"  *'I  would  like,  metblnks,  to  go 
abroad,  and  *  lay  my  bones  far  from  the 
Tweed.'  *'  **  Poor  Mr.  Poole,  the  harper, 
•ent  to  offer  me  £600—- probably  his  all. 
niere  is  much  good  in  the  world,  after  all. 
But  I  will  involve  no  friend,  either  rich  or 
poor.  My  own  right  arm  shall  do  it." 
**Ohf  invention,  rouse  thyself  I  may  man 
be  kind,  may  God  be  propitious  t"  '*  If  I 
■honld  break  my  magic  wand  in  this  fall? 
but  I  find  my  eyes  moistening,  and  that 
will  not  do !"  And  so  the  old  giant  goes 
to  work,  desperately,  but  vainly,  and  dies 
in  the  midst  of  his  toils. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Lamartlne  rejects  the 


proffered  aid  of  government  and  friends, 
and  trusts  to  his  own  right  arm,  and  the 
providence  of  God.  That  **  magic  wand," 
which  had  evoked  so  many  spirits  from  the 
airy  realms,  which  had  waved  even  more 
substantial  creations  into  being,  is  again  his 
resort.  With  a  wail  of  passionate  sorrow, 
he  turns  from  the  past,  and  looks  sadly 
into  the  future.  How  touching  and  pa- 
thetic the  review  of  his  life  ;  how  tall  <it 
despairing  serenity  his  prospects!  May 
his  appeal  be  not  in  vain,  especially  to  the 
American  public,  which  has  been  so  great 
a  debtor  to  his  eloquent  pen.  We  learn 
that  the  Messrs.  Appleton  will  put  their 
Imprint  upon  the  American  edition. 

^^The  Memoirs,  Diarf,  and  Conupond- 
CAM  <2^  Themas  Moors^  edited  by  Lord 
John  RtTssiix,  published  in  London  by 
the  Longmans,  and  in  Boeton  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  are  at  last  completed,  by  the 
issue  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  Tolnmea. 
Lord  John  has  been  liberally  abused  for  his 
share  of  the  work;  and  nijostly  ahoied. 
Moore  left  a  mass  of  manuscript,  with  the 
intention  that  it  should  be  sold  ibr  a  warn 
sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  for  his 
wife,  after  his  death.  He  aimed  at  quanti- 
ty, and  not  quality ;  and  the  Loogmana 
oflRered  three  thousand  guineas  for  the 
whole.  Lord  John,  or  any  other  editor, 
could  easily  have  written  a  memohr  of 
Moore,  or  compressed  the  dlaiy  into  two 
volumes.  But  the  sum  was  offbred  for  the 
mass  of  material  left  by  the  poet,  and  m  he 
left  It,  solgect  only  to  snpervirion,  not  to 
alteration  ;  and  Lord  John  could  not  fUfly 
have  done  otherwise  than  he  has  done. 

That  Moore  writes  himself  down  a  hstler- 
fly ,  is  not  Lord  John's  fault,  and,  despite  tim 
critics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  haw 
a  more  trathftil  portrait  of  tlie  man,  Thoaai 
Moore,  in  this  prolonged  diary  of  aoeial 
gossip,  than  we  could  hav«  had  fnm  aiqr 
Uographer.  The  very  looeeneei,  and  IUm- 
siness,  and  worthlesaess  of  the  book,  am 
essential  parts  of  the  portrait  They  avs 
all  characteristic  of  the  gay,  happy-go- 
lucky  pet  and  poet  of  soelety.  The  Tolumes 
record  the  veriest  trifles— the  dlnneni  at 
Lord  Noodle's,  and  the  breakfasts  at  Lady 
Doodle's ;  how  Mr.  Moore  choked  with  emo- 
tion in  the  midst  of  his  song  after  dinner, 
and  how  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  TIlUo- 
tndelem  wept  at  his  ravishing  strains ;  how 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Lord  Grey,  aotually 
stopped  in  the  street,  of  their  own  aococd. 
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and  Mtdt  with  their  own  lips,  *' Moore, 
I  am  glsd  lo  see  joa  ;'*  and  how  Mr.  Web- 
•ter,  tJ\e  American,  said,  in  a  marked  maii- 
aer,  **  Mr.  Moore,  I  am  bappj  to  make  your 
•oqaaintaoce.*'  The  reader  is  made  flree 
of  all  the  distiognished  drawing-rooms  and 
dining-rooms  in  London ;  and  hears  all  the 
sweet  things  that  were  said,  or  snng,  or 
written,  aboat  this  fascinating  little  Eme- 
rald bai^. 

For  fascinating,  socially,  there  is  no 
doobi  that  he  was.  He  had  ease,  and 
grace,  and  liFeliness  of  manner;  he  had 
■een  what  is  called  the  best  London  society 
fcr  nearly  half  a  centary ;  he  was  full  of 
snecdotes  of  the  famous  people  of  his  time ; 
he  had  a  discnrsive,  but  effectiye,  acquaint- 
tnce  with  many  books,  and  knew  how  to 
Iring  hia  accomplishments  to  bear ;  he  had 
a  ready  wit,  a  quick  sympathy,  a  refined 
and  delicate  taste ;  he  had  the  prestige  of  a 
great  and  peculiarly  aflTectionate  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  sang  his  own  smooth  songs  to 
the  tweet  melodies  of  his  native  land.  He 
lired,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being,  in 
society.  He  understood  it,  and  humored 
it,  and  sacked  all  the  honey  out  of  it.  All 
thb  is  clearly  shown  in  his  diary.  His 
Tanity  was  perfectly  fhmk,  his  selfishness 
vms  equally  so ;  bat  they  both  seem  such 
faiseparable  attributes  of  the  man,  that  it 
is  bard  to  quarrel  with  them.  We  must 
take  him  for  what  he  was.  No  man  or 
woman,  whose  youth  is  made  romantic  in 
Bemory  by  the  association  of  his  songs  sung 
ia  sommer  moonlights,  and  in  cheerful  win- 
ter evening  parlors,  but  will  let  the  tear  that 
falls  on  these  pages  wash  away  the  stains 
and  preserve  the  sparkles.    . 

The  last  two  volumes  are  very  sad; 
for  It  is  melancholy  to  sec  the  man 
of  sixty-three  still  unchanged  from  the 
hoy  of  twenty-three,  still  as  eager  for 
the  Poke's  dinner  and  the  Countess's 
anile.  And  you  see  the  mental  decay, 
also :  the  failure  of  memory,  the  general 
confusion.  Lord  John  has  dealt  gently 
with  this  exposure ;  he  has  preserved  only 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  there.  In  his 
lixty^hlrd  year,  Moore  is  just  as  hard  up  for 
BMuey  as  when  he  began  his  life.  His  two 
tons,  the  only  remaining  children,  die — one 
at  home,  one  in  Algeria.  Moore  and  his 
■weet  Bessie  are  left  childless  at  Sloperton ; 
and.  soon  after  the  last  date  recorded  in 
the  volumes,  the  mental  cloud  settled  for- 
ever over  the  singer,  and  he  dined,  and 
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breakfasted,  and  chirped,  and  sang,  no 
more.  His  life  was  only  a  ballet  of 
flowers,  and  music,  and  wine;  but  when 
the  curtain  falls,  it  Is  with  a  tear,  and  not 
with  a  smile,  that  we  turn  away.  At  an 
early  day,  we  hope  to  return  to  these  vol- 
umes, and  the  life,  and  times,  and  litera- 
ture they  commemorate.  Meanwhile, ''  Oh ! 
blame  not  the  bard,"  gentle  reader! 

— A  selection  from  the  Foenuqf  Richard 
Chenevix  Trtneh  has  been  published  In  a 
handsome  volume  by  Redfield,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  who  dates  his  pre- 
face, '*  J>reu>  York,  Easter  even,  1856."  Mr. 
Trench  is  already  known  to  the  American 
public  by  his  admirable  works  upon  ''  The 
Study  of  Words,"  **  English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent," "Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," etc.,  eta,  which  have  all  been  re- 
published by  the  same  house.  Beside  these 
works,  he  has  published,  in  England, 
four  volumes  of  verse,  each  of  which  has 
passed  beyond  the  first  edition.  He  writes 
with  great  ease  and  simplicity,  and  in  a 
tender.  Christian  strain,  of  a  multitude  of 
subjects,  suggested  by  travel,  by  study, 
and  observation  of  nature,  but  without 
strong  passion  or  imagination.  The  reli- 
gious and  oriental  ballads  in  the  volume 
are  well  chosen,  and  equally  well  told. 
Among  others,  Mr.  Trench  gives  a  version 
of  the  old  legend  of  the  monk  and  the 
bird,  which  the  reader  may  like  to  com- 
pare with  Longfellow's  treatment  of  the 
same  story  in  the  "Golden  Legend,"  and  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks's  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man Muller's  poem  upon  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  Trench  will  not  rank  with  the  poets, 
but  with  the  pleasant  and  welcome  singers. 

— Heart- Songs  is  the  title  of  a  waif  of 
lovely  poems,  published  by  Crosby  k  Nich- 
ols, Boston.  It  is  probably  the  collection  of 
a  young  hand ;  for  the  general  tone  of  the 
volume  is  passionate  and  sad.  The  poems 
express  that  longing  which  at  once  fires  and 
saddens  the  heart  of  youth.  Many  of 
them  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  The 
following,  which  was  first  published  anony- 
mously, three  or  fonr  years  since,  in  the 
London  Leader ^  is  so  beautiful  a  poem 
that  wc  are  delighted  to  find  it  in  this 
permanent  form : 

"  SUMMER  DATS. 
"  In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
We  w^alked  together  in  the  wood : 
Oar  heart  waa  light,  oor  step  was  strong. 
Sweet  flutterings  were  there  in  oar  blo(M, 
In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
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*'  We  itrsyed  from  morn  till  ovcning  came ; 
We  gathered  dowers,  and  wove  us  crowns ; 
We  walked  'nud  poppies  red  as  flame, 
Or  sat  upon  the  yellow  downs ; 
And  always  wisned  our  life  the  same. 

*'  In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
We  leaned  the  hedgerow,  crossed  the  hrook ; 
And  stul  her  voice  flowed  forth  in  song. 
Or  else  she  read  some  graceful  book, 
In  summer,  when  the  aays  were  long. 

'■*  And  then  we  sat  beneath  the  trees. 
With  shadows  lessening  in  the  noon ; 
And,  In  the  sunlight  and  the  breese. 
We  feasted,  many  a  gorgeous  June, 
While  larks  were  singing  o'er  the  leas. 

*'  In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long, 
On  dainty  chicken,  snow-white  broM, 
We  feasted,  with  no  grace  but  song. 
We  plucked  wild  strawberries  ripe  and  red, 
In  Bunmier,  when  the  days  wore  long. 

"  We  loved,  and  yet  we  knew  it  not. 
For  loving  seemed  like  breathing  then ; 
We  found  a  heaven  in  every  spot ; 
Saw  angels,  too,  in  all  good  men ; 
And  dreamed  of  God  in  grove  and  grot. 

'*  In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
Alone  I  wander,  muse  alone ; 
I  see  her  not ;  but  that  old  song 
Under  the  fragrant  wind  is  blown, 
In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long. 

**  Alone  I  wander  in  the  wood : 
But  one  fair  spirit  hears  my  sighs ; 
And  hfdf  I  see,  so  glad  and  good, 
The  honest  daylight  of  her  eyes. 
That  charmed  me  under  earner  skies. 

"  In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
I  love  her  as  we  loved  of  old ; 
My  heart  is  light,  my  step  is  strong. 
For  love  brines  back  those  hours  of  gold. 
In  summer,  ^en  the  days  are  long/ 

—The  American  publishers  of  TfiNKTSON, 
Messrs.  Tickaor  &  Fields,  of  Boston,  have 
issued  a  small  pocket  edition  of  his  poems. 
It  is  of  the  most  exquisite  taste,  in  every 
way.  All  his  poems,  inclading  In  Memo- 
Ham  ^  Ute  FrineeUj  and  Maudt  are  con- 
tained in  a  small,  convenient  pocket  vol- 
ume, beautifully  printed  and  bound.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  of  summer  books;  and 
the  poems  of  one  of  the  truest  poets  that 
ever  illustrated  our  language,  may  be  had 
for  the  price  of  the  last  worthless  novel. 

— Of  recent  American  novels,  Mr.  Fran- 
gib  Farkman's  Vatsall  Morton,  published 
by  Phillips  &  Sampson,  Boston,  is  the  best. 
Mr.  Parkman  has  already  won  a  name  in 
our  literature,  by  his  admirable  Hidory  of 
the  CoMpiraey  of  Fonliac,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous,  and  valuable,  and  inter- 
esting works  in  the  American  historical 
library ;  and  by  the  Oregon  TVatZ,  a  book 
of  travels  and  adventure  in  the  shadow  of 


the  Rocky  Mountains.  Vcusatt  Mart 
lively  story  of  American  life  and  cbai 
told  with  freshness  and  spirit,  and 
touches  of  unusual  ezoellence,  shoi 
power  of  rendering  the  pure  Tanke 
some  other  characteristics  of  our  life, 
it  is  disappointing  not  to  find  mon 
developed  in  the  story.  The  plot  is  a 
but  rather  improbable,  and  the  whole 
has  a  sketchy  character,  as  if  it  ha^ 
thrown  off  in  the  intervals  of  severer  si 
VoMsall  Morton  is  altogether  super 
the  great  mass  of  novels  with  which ' 
now  flooded ;  it  has  none  of  the  ei 
gant  sentimentalism  and  burlesque 
which  they  poison  the  public  mio^ 
Mr.  Parkman*s  literary  position  pro¥ 
demand,  not  of  comparative,  but  of  po 
excellence,  in  any  work  he  undertalu 
his  novel  does  not  satisfy  that  demai 
good  novel  is  a  work  of  more  careful 
than  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upo 
and  the  degree  of  excellence  it  has, 
us  wonder  that  it  is  not  better.  I 
which  hard  words,  we  repeat  tha 
much  the  best  of  the  late  American  i 

—In  The  Youth  of  the  Old  JDomm 
Samuel  Hopkins,  (Harper  A  Brothei 
are  pleasantly  informed  of  the  ear! 
tory  of  Virginia,  by  a  series  of  8k< 
fictitious  in  form,  but  historical  li 
stance.  The  romantic  adventures  ol 
Smith,  that  hero  of  the  scventeent 
tury— at  first  among  the  Turks,  a 
terwards  among  the  Indians — furoi 
staple  of  the  first  story,  and  the  i^ 
revolt  of  Nat  Brown  agidnst  tlu 
eminent  of  Sir  William  Berkeley 
of  the  second.  Both  are  told  with 
skill,  and  with  a  minute  reproducti 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  period 
Hopkins  has  made  a  conscientious 
of  his  authorities,  and  woven  his  Im 
together  into  picturesque  and  strlU 
fects.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
veritable  history  in  all  respects,  nd| 
have  been  constructed,  of  equal  vl 
and  of  greater  value.  No  episodes 
annals  of  our  country  are  more  sosc 
of  fanciful  adornment,  and  none, 
same  time,  more  interesting  as  simp 
adorned  facts,  if  narrated  with  th< 
skill. 

— When  General  Cass  was  our  M 
to  France,  he  obtained  from  the  c 
archives  transcripts  of  a  great  ma 
cial  and  private  letters  relating  to  t 
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MtUeitfeiitf  of  the  French  Along  the  8t 
lAwreoee,  nod  theee  hnve  been  inoorpo- 
mtad  by  Mr.  Shcloon,  in  an  Earfy  History 
rf'Miekigan  which  he  has  prepared.  Tliej 
were  Taloable  docnments,  and  Uirow  mnoh 
light  oa  the  varioas  incidents  of  the  colo- 
liiaftioa  of  what  was  then  a  remote  and 
MTage  wildemeas.  By  means  of  these,  and 
aeh  help  at  he  conld  procure  from  pub- 
lished hiatories  and  the  authentic  accounts 
•f  aetoal  residents,  Mr.  Sheldon  has  com- 
poaed  a  Talnable  and  instructive  volume. 
He  deecribee  the  fortunes  of  the  Michigan 
leUlementB,  from  the  granting  of  the  first 
flOBoUasioa  to  Jacques  Gartier,  by  Fran- 
cis Lt  to  the  sarrender  of  Hull  at  Detroit, 
fiviag  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  a 
great  numy  characteristic  traits  of  border 
Ufe,  and  a  very  clear  and  consistent  sketch 
of  the  slow  but  sure  triumph  of  civilization 
over  the  barbarous  state.  He  has  not  for- 
got to  signalice  the  efforts  of  all  those  who 
eoatrlbated  to  the  result,  and  of  the  more 
emineot  personages,  such  as  Yicar  General 
Richard,  James  May,  James  Wetherell,  and 
Lewis  Gass,  he  presents  engraved  portraits, 
iogeilMr  with  maps  of  the  early  towns  and 


— Itt  Spmrowgrau  Paptn^  bj  Frid- 
10  S.  CooBNS  (Derby  &  Jackson),  are 
already  familiar  to  oar  readers,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  most  gladly  welcomed  by 
them  in  this  permanent  form.  We  have 
been  not  a  little  proud  of  the  boolu  which 
kave  been  gathered  from  our  pages ;  but 
■ever  with  more  reason  than  in  this  in- 
staaoe.  Mr.  Cozzens  is  a  true  humorist. 
He  nnites  the  exuberance  of  fuo.  the  sim- 
ple pathos,  and  the  quick  sympathy  and 
perception  which  make  up  that  most  de- 
iightfal  quality  that  has  recently  been 
elaiaied  by  a  competent  critic  to  be  almost 
peculiar,  in  its  fullaess,  to  modern  litera- 
tore.  The  delicate  sarcasm,  truthful  paint- 
ing, picturesque  deecription,  and  gashing 
geniality,  are  so  harmoniously  combined 
In  the  8parrowg^8s  Papers,  that  they 
seem  to  ns  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  literature,  and  to  place  the  author 
BiBOQg  the  most  promising  of  our  younger 
writers.  The  sketches  are  entirely  free 
from  caricature;  they  are  fall  of  nature 
and  familiar  life,  and  they  show,  in  such 
fparkiiog  detail,  the  soul  of  comedy  in 
common  things,  and  are  such  a  lively  and 
earefolly-studied  commentary  upon  the 
smnsiBg  episodes  of  country  or  suburban 


experience,  that  we  cannot  dismiss  Umm 
merely  as  gay  magasine  papers.  We  am 
essentially  a  serious  people.  Satire  thai 
has  a  sting,  and  a  moral  drift,  Is  not  ob- 
common  in  our  literature.  But  pure  fua 
and  sweet  sarcasm  are  not  to  be  eaaUj 
cited,  except  from  Irving.  The  Sparrow- 
grass  Papers  are  of  that  graceful,  hnmant, 
and  genial  school ;  and  we  shall  easily  he 
pardoned  onr  natnral  pride,  that  Mr.  Spar- 
rowgrass  first  told  in  onr  pages  his  story 
of  <'  Living  in  the  Ck>nntry.'' 

— ^Among  other  original  and  reprinted 
novels  we  may  mention  Aspm  Oburt,  a  steiy 
of  English  society  of  the  day,  originally  pah- 
lished  in  BenUey^$  MUcettany,  and  reprint- 
ed in  New  York  by  Stringer  A  Townsend. 
The  American  edition  is  prefaced  by  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  H.  W.  Herbert's,  extolling  the 
story,  and  preferring  It  to  those  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray.  This  was  an  equally  un- 
necessary and  unfortunate  proceeding,  for 
it  provokes  comparisons  which  should  not 
be  made.  The  author  of  Atptn  Omrt 
is  Shirlbt  Bbooks,  who  is  one  of  the 
writers  for  Ptmek,  and  a  hard-working 
London  Utterateur,  and  whose  name  the 
reader  may  recall  as  the  anthor  of  the 
Punch  burlesque  of  the  Hiawatha  verse. 
He  has  written  a  most  readable  and  bril- 
liant story. 

It  has  the  fault  of  many  periodical 
tales ;  the  incidents  are  sometimes  strained 
and  improbable,  and  it  is  much  too  long. 
Bat  it  is  an  exceedingly  clever  novel  of 
the  modem  English  school,  tasting  both 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  but  we  dilfer 
from  Mr.  Herbert  in  thinking  it  superior 
to  either  of  them  in  any  way.  It  has  moeh 
more  intricacy  and  elaboration  of  plot  than 
is  now  usual  in  novels :  whirls  the  reader 
throagh  a  great  variety  of  life,  dines  liira 
at  Brooks's,  at  chop-houses,  at  Richmond ; 
takes  him  to  a  lord's  conntry-seat.  and  an 
attorney's  chambers,  parliament,  the  polioe 
court,  and  a  cockney  dancing-hall ;  makes 
him  intimate  with  cabinet  ministers,  and 
Jesuit  priests,  and  young  actresses ;  with  a 
brutal  bore,  ei-deoantjatne  honuntf  and  his 
lovely  wife  and  children,  and,  especially, 
with  a  heroine  whom  the  priest,  with  a 
kind  of  Lady  Guy  Flonncey  friend,  tries  to 
abduct,  and  whom  the  hero,  who  is  young, 
and  handsome,  and  silent,  and  making  his 
way  in  the  world  by  the  English  novel- 
approved  methods  of  political  advancement, 
finally  marries.    There  are  dinners,  aad 
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mippen,  mod  roots,  and  rides,  and  rails,  and 
highwaymen,  and  boxers,  and  a  asysterious 
lawyer,  with  a  profoundly  mysterions  will, 
InTolying  the  title  of  the  pleasant  conntry- 
place  called  Aspen  Ctmrf— all  these  things, 
and  people,  and  events,  stud  the  thick  pages, 
and  combine  to  make  the  most  readable  of 
the  recent  novels  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  a 
first-rate  novel ;  bat  it  is  high  among  the 
second-rate.  It  shows  great  invention  and 
fkcility,  and  a  great  deal  of  brilliancy,  or 
what  the  English  call  cleverness.  If  Shir- 
ley Brooks  wonld  writ«  a  novel  half  as 
long,  we  have  no  donbt  that  it  wonld  be 
twice  as  good,  and  he  wonld  then  have  no 
difflcnlty  in  getting  the  ear  of  the  public. 
— The  genuine  Paris  cockney  is  the  most 
ludicrous  of  all  cockneys,  and  M.  Leon 
Bbauvallet's  Rachd  and  the  J^Tew  World 
(translated  for,  and  published  by  Dix,  Ed- 
wards &  Go.)  is  his  latest  contribution  to 
literature.  It  is  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  Rachel  campaign  in  this  country, 
including  all  the  financial  details,  and 
including,  also,  Jules  Janin's  performance 
upon  Rachel's  American  adventure,  which 
is  no  less  amusing  than  the  history  itself. 
The  Paris  cockney,  of  the  true  Inreed,  be- 
lieves in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and 
diM)elieves  in  all  the  world  beside.  The 
Gymnase  theatre  II  his  heaven,  Rose  Ch^ri 
his  Hebe,  Rachel  his  Melpomene,  eau 
enerSe  his  nectar,  and  a  filei  aux  ehampi- 
gnone  his  ambrosia,  beyond  words.  There 
is  no  other  city  than  Paris,  there  is  no 
other  civilization  but  the  French.  He 
prefers  Racine  to  the  great  Greeks,  and 
actually  believes  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
poetry  in  French  literature.  His  brain  is 
small,  and  his  trowsers  large ;  his  pocket 
and  his  heart  are  equally  empty;  nature 
is  a  foolish  invention  of  the  poets ;  Queen 
Victoria  lives  in  the  Tower  and  eats  roast 
beef  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  saying 
damn  between  the  courses;  Americans 
carry  soalping-knives  for  canes,  and  whit- 
tle away  their  houses.  The  Paris  cockney 
is  the  personification  of  good-humored  ig- 
norance, weakness,  and  innocence.  He  is 
not  a  parson  but  a  poodle,  with  correspond- 
ing responsibilities  and  powers.  With  the 
exceptions  of  De  Tooqueville  and  Chevalier, 
there  is  scarcely  a  tolerable  French  book 
upon  the  United  States.  The  present 
volume  baa.  of  course,  no  other  pretension 
than  that  of  being  a  view  of  American  life 
from  the  traveling  French  stage.    It  is 


extremely  droll,  as  diowing  what 
impresmon  America,  with  all  its 
and  scope  of  life,  makes  upon  a 
the  Boulevards.  He  finds  nsn 
heavy  bread,  and  great  fires.  W< 
sodden  and  besotted;  Bamora  1 
all  around  his  finger ;  we  freelj 
ate  each  other,  and  applaud  rope-^ 
but  for  the  sublime  verse  of  Coiim 
Racine,  we  have  no  taste,  fooUil 
ing  to  our  Shakespeare;  Jolea 
feuilleton  about  Rachel's  insaoltj 
ing  to  amuse  a  set  of  shopkeepi 
us  all  gnash  our  teeth,  and  exx 
city  of  New  York  to  the  verge  o 
tion.  The  book  is  really  valnal 
its  extreme  niaieerie*  Ton  could  i 
usefully  spend  an  hour  than  in  re 
and  ascertaining  the  capacity  of 
Parisian,  called,  indifferently,  Lee 
vallet  or  Jules  Janin. 

— We  can  refer,  with  approva 
Colamba  of  Pbosfkr  Merdobe,  a 
truthful,  and  absorbing  narrative 
slcan  life,  written  with  all  the 
teristlc  clearness  and  picturea^i 
of  the  French  romances.  In  the 
of  an  unknown  writer,  a  tale  of 
samaquoddy  region,  there  is  als 
al  merit  It  is  simple  and  nnpn 
but  is  marked,  throughout,  by  gr 
sense,  quick  perceptions,  poetic  aa 
and  considerable  artistic  skllL  ! 
ret's  Married  not  Mated  is  a  li 
agreeable  story,  told  with  much 
of  feeling,  a  keen  insight  into 
American  life,  and  not  a  little  hn 
is,  however,  occasionally  raw  or  oi 
style.  The  Zee  of  Bins.  Lrnuui 
work  of  remarkable  talent  and 
generous  purposes,  conceived  w 
dom  and  executed  with  vigor;  1 
tale,  it  is  strangely  deficient  in 
power.  The  olject  of  the  aooo 
author  has  been  to  elevate  the  s 
of  the  country  to  the  highest 
Christian  truth  and  charity;  bu 
eagerness  to  teach  and  improve 
somewhat  forgotten  the  demand 
The  great  end  of  fiction  is  to  aa 
by  amusing,  to  instruct ;  but,  in ! 
ermore's  book,  the  didactic  par] 
mounts  the  artistic.  Her  thoiij 
often  profound  and  liberal,  her  ic 
elevated,  and  there  are  paasagia 
criticism  and  rare  eloquence  in  1m 
the  characters  are  also  prettj  wall 
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jH  tiM  whole,  M  a  ttorj,  fails  la  pro- 
didDf  a  deep  iaiereai. 

—Two  Bore  yolomee  of  the  ezeelleat 
ndmor  A  Fielda  edition  of  Da  Qdincit 
|0  tmr  towards  coofiooiog  as  Uiat  tiiis 
NOieo  to  really  inezhaostible.  Thej  are^ 
better  than  the  last  volame— the  **Nole 
Book^— eontaining,  besides  some  personal 
■eowrials,  a  tae  discnssioa  of  the  Pagan 
Qraolea,  and  the  no?el  of  Klodtrhdmr-^ 
■oat  original  prodnction.  This  series,  for 
wUeh  Mr.  De  Qnincey  returns  a  heart-felt 
tkanka  to  the  pnblishers,  Tioknor  Jb  Fields, 
•ad  wherein  STerj  reader  will  sjmpathiae 
with  hin^  now  extends  to  twenty  yolnmes. 
Begliiiiliig  with  the  ^  Confessions  of  an  Opi- 
sBi  Eater,''  by  which  the  aa^r  first  made 
himaelf  known,  and  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered, itembraecs  nearly  all  his  snbseqnent 
pahlieatioiia,  Tarioaa  as  they  are.  Anto- 
biognphic  sketehes,  narrative  papers,  his- 
torieal  eritkisms,  literary  reminiscences, 
snd  pknoaophical,  theological,  scientific, 
snd  Miaedlaiieoas  essays,  are  singularly 
Biagled  in  them  ;  and  it  sometimes  pna- 
ilea  the  eritie  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
partknlar  part  of  this  wild  field  in  which 
De  Qaiiioey  is  most  at  home.  There  is, 
bowofer,  no  difflcnlty  in  telling  where  bA 
is  least  skillAd— and  that  is  in  the  analysis 
of  philosophers.  The  volume  which  treats 
of  Haomton,  Macintosh,  Kant,  Lessing, 
ele.,  to  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  set. 
Next  to  this,  in  the  scale  of  comparative 
went  of  merit,  we  should  place  the  theo- 
logical essays,  which  are  subtle  and  in- 
gealons,  bat  sophistical ;  and  next  to  these, 
igaia,  the  essays  on  the  English  poets  and 
wrlteta,  though  all  of  these  contain  many 
Mperladve  passages.  But  between  the  four 
other  classes  of  his  writings — 1st,  the 
dfeamy  idiosyncrasies,  such  as  the  **  Gon- 
fiaiioiia,"  and  '*  Suspiria,''— 2d,  the  auto- 
btographto  sketches — 3d,  the  imaginative 
narrative  papers,  such  as  the  *'  Household 
Wreek,*'  and  '^  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe"— and  4th,  the  historical  criticisms, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  choose.  There  is  such 
keenness  of  sensibility  in  all  of  them,  such 
penetration  of  insight,  such  mastery  of 

jadgment,  soch  wealth  of  learning,  such 
visionary  Csncy,  such  awful  sweep  of  imagl- 
aaUon,  such  pomp  and  power  of  movement, 
secompanied  by  unearthly  melodies  of 
style,  that  it  is  the  last  we  read  which  fills 
OS  with  most  admiration  and  wonder.  De 
Qaiaeey  combines,  in  hto  intellootaal  struo- 


tare,  many  high  qnalittes,  which  at  flnt 
seem  to  be  incompatible.  To  a  verbal 
analysis,  as  subtie  as  that  of  the  most  wUw* 
drawing  scholastic,  he  adds  the  emditioft 
of  a  German  professor,  and  the  profoond- 
est  emotional  snsoeptibility  of  the  poet 
But  he  diflfers  from  the  scholastic,  in  that 
hto  acnteness  to  always  more  practical  | 
and  from  the  German  professor,  in  thai 
hto  learning  to  easily  worn ;  and  from 
the  generality  of  poets,  in  that  he  to  ahla 
to  give  a  dramatic  as  well  as  lyric  exgm^ 
sion  to  hto  filings.  But  De  Quincey,  great 
as  his  powers  are,  to  not  a  universal  genioap 
He  sometimes  mistakes  hto  function.  Hto 
humor,  which  he  is  so  fond  of  sporting,  to 
not  genuine.  It  is  assumed,  stilted,  and 
forced.  Nor  to  he  uniformly  that  master 
of  style  which  he  pretends  to  be.  A  great 
many  passages,  even  in  hto  best  book, 
strike  us  as  town  de  force,  rather  than  as 
natural,  gracefhl  movements.  Grappling 
hto  subjects,  like  a  gymnast,  he  wresttoa 
with  them,  in  a  kind  of  frensied  energy, 
and,  at  last,  unable  to  bring  them  down, 
springs  clear  from  the  ground  and  disap> 
pears,  with  a  gigantic  chuckle,  in  the 
mtots. 

— The  best  volume  by  far  of  the  Magimi 
Mueetlanietj  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  MiOKENzn,  is  that  containing  the  Ho- 
meric Ballads  and  extracts  from  the  come- 
dies of  Lucian.  It  exhibits  the  finest  poweca 
of  the  eccentric  author  in  their  finest  as- 
pect Containing  none  of  that  exuberant 
and  coarse  wit  for  which  he  to  fkmous,  it 
has  all  his  learning,  taste,  vivacity,  and 
sense.  As  a  translator  Maginn  has  few 
superiors,  for  he  not  only  gives  yon  tha 
meaning  of  the  original,  which  any  me* 
chanical  pedant  may  do,  but  he  adds  the 
manner  also,  the  very  life  and  characterla- 
tic  of  his  author.  It  was  a  happy  conceit 
of  his,  to  turn  the  ballads  of  Homer  into 
real  English  ballads,  by  getting  rid  of  tiM 
stiff  and  sounding  heroic  metres  in  which 
they  had  been  usually  translated,  and  sabi* 
stituting  for  them  the  free  and  fiowing 
metres  of  the  more  popular  poems.  How 
much  more  entertaining  and  lively  are  hto 
renderings,  than  the  elegant  inaccnraciea 
of  Pope,  or  the  inelegant  accuracies  of  Cow- 
per.  It  to  true,  one  cannot  prefer  them  to 
Chapman;  but,  next  to  Chapman's,  they 
are  clearly  the  best  As  to  the  come- 
dies of  Lucian,  they  have  never  been  well 
translated,  aad  the  scholar  most  regret 
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thai  Maginn  did  not  devote  hlmielf  to  the 
task  of  a  complete  yenion.  His  sympathy 
with  the  wit  of  Lucian  woald  have  ena- 
Ued  him  to  give  almost  every  line  con 
amort.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Dr. 
Mackenzie  has  followed  the  original  text  of 
Maginn,  in  his  reprint,  and  not  the  mutila- 
ted English  edition  published  some  years 
ago. 

— The  tenth  yolame  of  Mb.  Hudson's 
edition  of  SAaike«pear»— which  we  have  be- 
fore commended,  as,  on  the  whole,  about 
the  best  we  know — brings  him  to  the  pro- 
founder  plays  of  the  great  bard— to  Ham- 
let, and  Othello — in  which  he  has  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his 
higher  critical  abilities.  As  a  mere  cor- 
rector of  tezts/IMid  a  notator  of  difficulties, 
Mr.  Hudson  has  superiors  among  editors 
otherwise  inferior ;  but  as  a  true  artistic 
critic — as  an  analyist  of  the  creations  of 
Shakespeare,  and  an  appreciator  of  his 
mighty  genius,  he  places  himself  on  a  level, 
to  say  the  least — and  to  say  a  great  deal  in 
saying  it — with  the  best  Grerman  and  Eng- 
lish critics.  There  could  be  no  more  ad- 
mirable proof  of  this  than  the  remarks 
on  the  much  disputed  question,  as  to  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  prefixed  to  the 
play.  Goethe,  Scblegel,  Hazlitt,  Cole- 
ridge, etc.,  have  all  tried  their  hands  at 
the  interpretation  of  this  character,  and  all 
with  differing  results.  *'One  man  con- 
siders Hamlet  great,  but  wicked ;  another, 
good,  but  weak ;  a  third,  that  he  lacks 
courage,  and  dare  not  act ;  a  fourth,  that 
he  has  too  much  intellect  for  his  will,  and 
so  thinks  away  the  time  of  action ;  some 
conclude  him  honestly  mad ;  others,  that 
his  madness  is  wholly  feigned.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  diversity  of  conclusions, 
all  agree  in  thinking  and  speaking  of  him 
as  an  actual  person."  **  The  qnestion  is, 
why  such  unanimity  as  to  his  being  a  man, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  such  diversity  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  is?"  To  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Hudson  suggests  an  answer, 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  pbiloeophy, 
as  well  as  of  writing,  and  we  commend  it 
to  the  reader,  as  worthy  of  his  most  stu- 
dious perusal.  But  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  ihe  introduction  to  Othello,  and,  in 
flact,  of  all  these  introductions,  which  we 
run  no  risk  in  pronouncing  among  the  best 
contributions  made  to  our  American  litera- 
ture.   (James  Munroe  A  Co.) 

—A  hitherto  almost  untrodden  field  of 


historical  research  has  been  entered 
Ck>ooBSHALL  hi  his  Hiatoryqf  Anuria 
vaieert  and  Letters  ofMarquef  whioll 
cuted  with  much  industry  and  enthi 
Having  been  a  privateer  himself, 
the  war  of  1812,  he  naturally  sympi 
with  those  who  were  employed  in  th 
way,  and  thinking  that  the  natic 
never  returned  the  due  meed  of  pi 
the  hardy  and  enterprising  men  by 
such  patriotic  services  were  rende 
has  undertaken  their  vindication.  ] 
thorities  are,  besides  his  own  reeolk 
the  communications  of  officers  of  tlu 
cotomporary  privateers,  and  Niles'a 
ter.  His  aim  is  to  give  the  name  ol 
privateer  that  sailed  f)rom  our  poi 
to  record  what  they  acoomplishe 
doing  this,  he  is  of  course  obliged  to 
many  of  our  more  distinguidied  na 
tions  of  a  regular  kind,  which  gives ' 
to  his  text  A  great  deal  of  detail 
cessarily  introduced,  not  of  much  i 
now ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  adventa 
scribed,  are  full  of  stirring  incidents 
are  more  so  than  the  author's  own. 
manding  a  Letter  of  Marque,  ho  v 
gaged  in  several  actions,  was  taken  p 
by  a  British  frigate,  confined  in  I 
rison  at  Gibraltar,  makes  his  eseap 
a  gang  of  smugglers,  at  Algeefam 
away  to  Cadiz,  lives  there  some  tin 
finally  effects  a  return  to  New  York 
volume  is  useful  as  showing  the  i 
and  effective  services  of  the  privAe 
vessels  fitted  out  by  the  United  Sta^ 
ring  the  short  war  of  1812-13-14. 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  nooib 
reckoning  the  number  of  vessels  ti 
destroyed  by  these  as  ten  each,  wU 
safe  calculation,  we  have  some  twei 
hundred  as  the  aggregate.  Elgbtw 
dred  sail  are  recorded  as  having  been 
burnt,  or  sunk,  in  various  engage 
during  our  naval  combats,  and  it  if 
be  presumed  that  the  olBcial  lists  < 
the  whole  number.  The  number  is 
the  British  is  reported  at  five  In 
chiefiy  during  the  first  six  months 
war.  Capt.  Coggeshall  is  serei 
years  of  age,  and  writes  his  book  f 
bute  to  the  bravery  and  skill  of  < 
men.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  tl 
almost  forgotten  contest,  showiag  i 
"  wonted  fires"  are  not  yet  extini 
in  his  breast 
— Abthus  Hbuv  is  fkronbljr  ki 
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this  eoantrj,  by  hia  little  work  called 
^Friends  in  Council/'  full  of  fine  thongbt 
and  noble  ChriBtian  sentiment ;  but  in  his 
HtaUfry  iff  ih$  Spanish  Qmquesi  m  America 
be  bss  esoajed  a  broader  field.  The  peca- 
Uaritj  of  his  work  ie,  that  it  does  not  tell 
the  story  of  Spanish  conqnest  merely,  al- 
ready ably  handled  by  Robertson,  Irving, 
and  Fresco tt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  native 
Spanish  anthoAties,  bnt  he  describes  the 
results  of  that  conquest,  particularly  in 
their  relation  to  the  establishment  of  slave 
ry.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  saddening  fact, 
thai— jost  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  es- 
caping from  the  oppressions  of  its  social  ex- 
istence, when  the  feudal  system  was  coming 
to  an  end,  in  the  downfall  of  the  barons  and 
the  rise  of  the  national  monarchies,  when  the 
papacy,  shattered  by  the  great  schism, 
was  rapidly  declining,  when  letters  revived 
and  commerce  took  a  new  impulse  from 
the  oceanic  discoveries,  and  the  press  was 
beginning  to  give  a  popular  validity  to 
knowledge — a  new  species  of  slavery  was 
fastened  upon  the  Just  discovered  New 
World.  It  was  not  the  slavery  whicb>  had 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  world,  where  the 
slave  was  the  captive  of  war ;  it  was  not 
the  serfage  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
the  slave  was  but  the  military  vassal  of  his 
lord  ;  bot  it  was  a  slavery  brought  on  sys- 
tematically, by  commercial  greediness  and 
reckless  cruelty,  and  the  history  of  which 
furnishes  some  of  the  darkest  pictures  in 
the  annsis  of  our  race.  Still,  these  are  not 
pictures  wholly  without  lights;  for  the 
same  period  exhibits  many  noble  and  gener- 
ous actions  undertaken  in  resistance  to 
the  system,  and  many  remarkable  charac- 
ters. Mr.  Helps  has  performed  his  part  of 
the  work  with  unusual  diligence  and  talent 
Much  of  the  ground  he  passes  over  is  new, 
so  that  his  materials  could  only  be  gathered 
from  original  sources.  Ho  has  labored 
strenuously  and  patiently,  and  the  result 
is  a  most  valuable  as  well  as  interesting 
book.  His  narrative  is  simple,  clear,  and 
flowing;  his  descriptions  of  persons  and 
events  quite  graphic;  and  his  reflections 
sQch  as  do  honor  to  his  bead  and  heart 
To  us  Americans,  his  story  has  a  two-fold 
interest ;  first,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  part 
of  that  continent  to  which  it  relates  ;  and, 
spcond,  as  the  heirs  of  that  social  condition 
which  grew  out  of  its  leading  events. 

These  volumes  are  illustrated  throughout 
by  small  wood-cut  maps,  which  greatly  as- 


idst  us  in  the  understanding  of  the  text, 
and  which  we  should  like  to  see  imitated 
in  other  books  of  history.  As  one  does  not 
always  read  in  his  library,  where  charts 
and  maps  are  at  hand,  it  is  a  great  help  to 
have  a  ready  reference  in  the  book  itself. 

— The  Harpers  have  republished  Au- 
bon's  second  series  of  his  History  of  Bw 
rope.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we 
have  already  given  an  elaborate  opinion, 
in  a  notice  of  the  first  volume,  about  the 
time  of  its  appearance  in  England.  The 
subsequent  volumes  furnish  us  no  reason 
for  changing  the  unfavorable  opinion  then 
expressed.  As  a  narrative  of  current 
events,  it  is  a  very  good  digest  of  the 
annual  registers,  but,  in  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  history,  it  is  quite  deficient 
It  is  careless  in  style,  and  inaccurate  in 
statement,  while  the  general  reflections 
are  trite,  and  the  philosophy,  if  it  has  any, 
shallow  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain animation  in  the  description  of  politi- 
cal events  and  of  wars,  but  the  literary 
criticisms  are  contemptible.  What  Is  to 
be  thought  of  a  historian,  for  instance, 
who  can  gravely  state  that  Delille  and 
Beranger  are  the  only  poets  of  any  note 
that  have  appeared  in  France  since  the 
restoration,  who  classes  Capeflgue  and 
Lacatreler  among  the  great  French  histo- 
rians, and  omits  all  mention  of  Mignet: 
who  says  of  Lamennais,  that  he  is  one 
who  sees  "in  the  extension  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Romish  faith  the  only  guaran- 
tee for  the  virtue  or  happiness  of  the 
species*' — of  Lamennais,  who  was  such  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  '*  Romish  faith" — 
or,  who  again  speaks  of  Lamennais*s 
''Work  on  the  Human  Mind,"  in  three 
volumes,  as  "a  perfect  fund  of  reflec- 
tion," whereas  ho  wrote  no  work  at  all  on 
the  human  mind.  Describing  Cuvier,  Mr. 
Alison  says  that,  **  disregarding  the  species 
of  man  and  of  animals,"  he  devoted  his 
studies  to  organic  remains,  while  the  fact 
is,  that  Cuvier's  principal  work  is  the 
Begne  AnimdU^  which  is  exclusively  taken 
up  with  '<  the  species  of  man  and  of  ani- 
mals." At  the  same  time  he  reckons 
Humboldt  among  the  number  of  French 
naturalists.  Yet  the  book  is  ftill  of  such 
errors.  The  American  edition,  we  observe, 
has  been  somewhat  carelessly  edited ;  for 
the  table  of  contents,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  whole,  is  utterly  without  paging. 

—There  is  getting  to  be  a  Hiawatha  lite- 
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life  of  ITie  Earned  Man,  as  she  calls  the 
late  Dr.  Judsoo,  whose  career  at  a  miasioQ- 
ary  in  India  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  cbarch.  It  is 
foonded  on  the  documents  collected  in 
Wayland's  life,  together  with  other  origi- 
nal materials,  and  has  been  prepared  with 
much  judgment  and  skill. 

— We  have  also  a  translation  of  the 
famous  Tkeologia  Germanica,  "  which  set- 
teth  forth  many  fair  lineaments  of  divine 
truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely 
things  touching  a  perfect  life."  It  is  a 
small  volume,  of  rare  excellence  in  itself* 
but  with  an  enormous  porch ;  for  the  title- 
page  announces  that  it  has  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Pfeiffer,  translated  by  Susannah  Wink- 
worth,  prefaced  by  Charles  Kingsley,  ex- 
plained by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  introduced 
by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  and  again  historically 
introduced  by  the  translator,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  ancient  introduction,  which  is  also 
quoted  from  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Yet  all 
this  is  quite  acceptable,  unless  we  should 
except  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Stowe,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  is  that  it  is  very  brief. 
Mr.  Kingsley 's  remarks  are  excellent,  and 
so  are  Bunsen's,  while  the  translator's  his- 
torical elucidation  was  necessary  to  show 
the  origin  of  the  work.  Apart  from  its 
exquisitely  sweet  and  beautiful  religious 
spirit,  this  work  has  a  historical  value,  in 
that  it  was  one  of  those  which  quickened 
the  mighty  soul  of  Luther  in  his  trying 
conflict  with  the  papacy.  The  author  of 
it  is  not  known,  except  that  he  was  a 
priest  and  warden  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
of  Frankfort,  and  one  of  the  *'  Friends  of 
God,"  a  sect  which  sprung  up  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  not  polemical  in 
any  sense — the  principal  doctrine  being 
simply,  that  sin  is  selfishness  or  self-will, 
and  godliness  the  love  of  goodness,  because 
it  is  goodness ;  but  it  is  very  thorough  and 
penetrating  in  its  views,  and  most  divine 
in  its  spirit  Let  us  add,  that  it  is  neatly 
printed  in  the  old  style  of  typography. 

— ^A  new  doctrine  comes  into  the  world, 
generally,  like  an  alkali  into  an  acid  and 
onAriendly  medium,  with  a  great  deal  of 
eflfervescence.  It  provokes  fierce  hostili- 
ties at  first,  but  these  soon  subside,  and 
then  it  quietly  addresses  itself  to  the 
reason.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the 
teachings  of  the  socialists,  which,  after 
arousing  the  eothosiasm  of  some,  and  the 
heated  oppositioii  of  others^  have  pasKd 


into  the  consideration  of  calme 
berer  minds.  Mb.  Cjllvsbt's  M 
to  Social  Science  is  a  fruit  of  tl 
stage  of  the  process.  It  is  a 
earnest  and  intelligent  study  of 
tions  presented  by  the  existing 
and  aspirations  of  society.  A 
abstract,  perhaps,  in  its  methods 
log  the  subject,  it  yet  abound 
gioal  and  weighty  thoughts,  aik 
the  candid  perusal  of  all  refleotif 
those  even  who  may  not  agree 
author  in  his  conclusions.  The 
self  is  so  novel  and  compreheo 
admit  of  a  wide  variety  of  opii 
yet  it  is  so  important  as  to  do 
most  patient  and  zealous  Idti 
Accepting  the  more  practical 
Fourier's  discoveries  as  to  the  or| 
of  work,  and  rejecting  the  fitnta 
Mr.  Calvert  gives  us  a  carefU  el 
of  its  principles,  and  a  most  elc 
hortation  to  their  application.  '. 
with  fervor  and  force,  and,  to 
persons,  his  little  book  will  pro 
ceptable  present 

— Roemkb's  Polyglot  Bmder^  pn 
D.  Appleton  9l  Co.,  is  nowcompl 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  1 
books  designed  for  assistance  in 
the  living  languages.  Vol.  L  oo 
valuable  series  of  English  exti 
their  translation,  by  Prof.  Roe 
French ;  III.,  Grerman,  by  Dr. 
Solger ;  lY.,  Spanish,  by  Simon  ( 
v.,  Italian,  by  Dr.  Ylncenzo  E 
serving  as  Mutual  Keys  to  ei 
Commencing  with  the  ordinary 
proverbs,  and  moral  refiectlons 
gradually  proceeds  to  choioe  mik 
historic,  romantic,  and  poetic  ea 
diciously  selected  from  the  most  ] 
of  the  favorite  English  and  Aon 
thors. 

We  have  examined  each  volume 
but  just  to  say  that  the  editor, 
Boemer,  of  the  New  York  Free 
makes  no  claim  for  the  value  of 
which  is  not  amply  sustained.  ^ 
of  the  eminent  scholars  who  bav 
him  are  sufficient  evidence  of  tl 
of  their  work.  We  remark,  witb 
that  the  selections  in  our  own 
are  made  from  the  writings  of  so 
younger  authors,  as  well  as  from  t 
can  classics ;  so  that  the  foreign  r 
have  a  taste  of  the  present  iiai 
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tvMo  leeaUr  and  nered  history,  as  a 
•ere  expedient  of  metiiod,  bat  we  do  moit 
eamcetlj  protest  against  making  it  the 
haaie  of  a  philosophy  of  hfetory.  Lilce  the 
diatineiion  of  the  Romanists  between  the 
ohnreh  and  the  sects,  it  may  answer  very 
well  as  an  artificial  divisioa  in  historical 
imingemeDt ;  bat,  when  it  is  pressed  as  a 
real  and  ralid  trnth  in  the  natare  of 
ihinga,  it  becomes  a  pemicions  error. 

— ^There  is  room  in  literature  for  a  good 
popolar  Hittaty  of  the  English  Bible,  and 
that  recently  issaed  by  Mrs.  Ck>NAKT  partly 
nppliea  the  want.  It  is  an  elaborate  nar- 
Fstire  of  the  circumstances  ander  which 
the  ssTeral  English  versions  of  the  sacred 
Scriptnrea  haye  been  prepared.  We  are 
first  told  of  WlcUirs  eflforts,  then  of  Tyn- 
dale't  straggles  against  Cardinal  Wobiey 
sad  Sir  Thomas  More,  next  of  Cover- 
dale*8  attempts,  and  finally  of  the  Bishops', 
the  Geoeran,  and  the  common  version.  Bat 
the  anthoress  does  not  satisfy  herself  with 
a  dry  record  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  all 
these  ondertakings;  she  weaves  into  them 
many  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  society 
aad  opinioD  at  saccessive  periods,  and  de- 
leribea  for  as  many  eminent  personages 
who  hare  figared  on  the  stage  of  English 
life.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  one  of 
especial  valae,  showing  considerable  re- 
teareh,  and  abonndiog  in  clear  and,  some- 
times, forcible  discassion.  The  main  de- 
feet  of  it,  apparent  to  any  person  familiar 
with  the  details  of  history,  is  a  certain 
partisan  exaggeration  in  parts.  In  the 
description  of  England,  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Wicklifl;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  vague  and  nntrne  state- 
ment. '^  Daring  the  whole  period''  (from 
the  eooqaest  to  the  middle  of  the  foar- 
teenth  century),  it  is  said,  ''we  do  not 
perceive,  in  the  development  of  society,  a 
Single  radically  new  idea,''  and  then  a 
painful  account  of  the  state  of  the  religious 
orders,  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  universi- 
ties is  given,  to  magnify  the  glory  of  the 
early  reformer.  But,  considering  that  this 
very  period  was  that  in  which  the  fierce 
eaniUes  between  Saxon  and  Norman  sub- 
sided ;  that  then  the  whole  system  of  serf- 
dom was  greatly  relaxed;  that  Magna 
Charta  laid  the  foundation  of  the  purest 
sad  most  durable  political  polity  ever 
known ;  that  the  magnificent  church  archi- 
teetare,  which  is  still  the  admiration  and 
flvprise  of  mankind,  arose ;  that  the  ool- 
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leges,  which  have  edaoated  two-thlids  of 
the  English  gentlemen,  were  established! 
that  the  accomplished  Roger  Bacon  wo 
wonderfully  anticipated  his  greater  name* 
sake,  and  that  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  waa 
written — this  seems  a  singular  mode  of 
treating  history.  Wiokliff  was,  nndoabt* 
edly,  a  great  man,  and  rendered  importaot 
services  to  humanity,  and  his  merits  In 
every  way  are  sufficiently  great,  not  to 
require  any  false  views  of  his  times.  At 
one  of  the  earliest  men  to  catch  the  splril 
of  the  modem  era— learned,  devout,  and 
indomitable— he  will  always  receive  tho 
homage  of  his  successors.  But  the  great 
principles  for  which  he  contended  were 
already  in  the  necessities  of  the  timea, 
having  taken  a  deep  root,  some  time  before, 
in  Italy,  and  if  he  had  not  represented 
them,  some  other  man  would  have  dona 
so.  Feudalism,  the  papacy,  and  all  tho 
other  institutions  of  the  middle  age,  were 
doomed  to  death  by  the  infinence  thefl 
spreading  in  society,  and  all  their  eflbrts 
at  resistance  proved,  more  and  more,  how 
impotent  their  vitality  was.  With  thete 
thoughts  In  view,  a  good  deal  of  instni^ 
tion  is  to  be  got  out  of  Mra  Conant't 
book. 

— The  Rev.  Hbkrt  C.  Fish  has  made  a 
compilation  of  the  master-pieces  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  of  all  nations  and  nearly  all 
ages,  comprised  in  two  large  volumes,  with 
the  necessary  introductory,  and  a  history 
of  preaching.  It  gives  a  single  sermon 
from  the  repertory  of  distinguished  preach- 
ers, generally  in  full,  though  sometimea 
only  in  part.  Anybody  wishing  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted divines,  from  Chrysostom  to  Chalmers, 
will  be  able  to  do  so  by  consulting  thk 
work.  He  must  not  expect,  however,  to 
find  it  impartial  in  its  selections.  The  edi- 
tor in  his  preface  professes  to  have  con- 
fined his  choice  to  the  **  evangelical  denom- 
inations"— in  which  we  suppose  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  included,  as  we  find 
Bossuet,  Bourdalone,  Masilloa,  and  other 
Frenchmen  of  that  church  ;  but  we  do  not 
find  among  the  representatives  of  tho 
American  pulpit,  the  names  of  Channing, 
or  Buckminster— the  two  most  eloquent 
preachers,  perhaps,  in  our  annals.  In  other 
respects  the  compilation  is  judiciously 
made. 

— Let  OS  mention.  In  connection  with 
these  preachers,  Mas.  Coiunr'a  interettlBf 
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or  both  of  yoa  remember,  is  witoeeies,  all 
thai  the  winter  and  the  tpring  have 
brought  of  shows  and  shams,  of  gladness 
and  of  sorrow,  to  our  vast  Babylon,  yoa 
will  not  be  sorry,  perhaps,  to  waste  a 
moment's  thought  upon  the  snm  of  the 
whole  matter.  And  snrely.  ye,  whose 
name  we  rejoice  to  thiols  is  legioo—ye, 
citisens  and  eiiestet  (it  was  the  British 
Jacobins  and  not  we  who  coined  that  ngly 
word)  of  all  the  many  cities,  and  towns, 
and  hamlets,  and  yillages,  whither  the 
servants  of  oar  queenly  Maga  wander,  dis- 
pensing peace  and  pleasure,  wit  and  wis- 
dom, from  Maine  to  Mexico,  f^om  Nan- 
tucket to  California,  ye  surely  will  turn 
no  deaf  ear  to  our  talk  of  the  doings  and 
the  mofements  of  this  chief  and  central 
hive,  to  which  all  the  busiest  bees  of  Irasy 
America  hourly  bring  their  stores  of  honey. 

The  spectre  of  centralization  which  dis- 
mays so  many  good  democrats,  need  never 
alarm  us  in  America.  There  is  no  danger 
that  any  wicked  wag  will  soon  have  a 
right  to  say  of  the  States  at  large,  and  of 
New  York,  what  poor  Heine  (he  is  dead 
now;  let  his  sins  be  forgotten,  and  his 
songs  alone  remembered !)  used  to  say  of 
France  and  Paris,  that  the  *^  opinions  of 
the  provinces  were  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  opinions  of  a  man^t  legs;  the 
head  being  the  seat  of  thought!'' 

Suck  is  the  coostitution  of  our  society, 
and  such  are  the  relations  of  the  great 
communities  which  make  up  oar  Union, 
that  we  shall  rather  tend  to  resemble  the 
galaxy  that  swarms  with  suns,  than  the 
single  system  whereof  this  poor  little  world 
of  ours  is  by  us  considered  to  be  so  over- 
whelmingly important  a  member. 

But  some  one  sun,  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant than  the  others,  there  must  always 
be,  and  the  chances  are  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  preponderance  that  way  of  the  world 
of  New  York.  And  this  we  say,  without 
one  thought  of  offenae  to  all  the  other 
ions,  actual  or  possible,  of  our  political 
and  social  heavens.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
unreasonable  for  any  one  to  find  fault 
with  the  growth  of  our  city  toward  a  cos- 
mopolitan rank.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  the  expansion  in  all  directions 
of  one  leading  city  in  a  nation  has  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  substantial 
prosperity,  the  power,  or  even  the  attracH 
iveness  of  dster  cities,  less  oniversally 
pfomiaeBU 


When  imperial  Rome  was  the 
ous  orbis,"  the  magnetic  miatn 
world's  wealth,  and  indostry, 
there  flourished  beneath  the  awa 
Casars  a  hundred  other  royal  to* 
of  which  was  a  planet  in  stateli 
splendor.  Byzantium  and  Antiod 
and  Alexandria,  Lyons  and  MU 
names  which  even  the  lordly  Bom 
with  a  thrill  of  curiosity  and  do 
the  lounger  of  the  Via  Sacra  U 
to  tempt  the  highway  or  the  sea 
of  the  marvels  whidi  made  the* 
and  so  many  more,  as  sooilda 
music  in  his  ear. 

The  glories  of  modem  St  P« 
have  not  dimmed  the  ancient  i^ 
cow,  and  the  traveler,  even  while 
on  the  granite  miracles  of  the 
Prospect,  dreams  of  the  golden  ( 
the  Kremlin.  So,  too,  in  crowi 
many,  there  is  one^glory  of  Vk 
another  of  Berlin,  and  another  of 
and  still  another  of  Frankfort» 
among  them  all,  the  Austrian  ott 
first  and  fairest  upon  the  faoo; 
memory.  And  who  does  not  kn 
while  London  has  been  dwarfing 
ditions  of  antiquity,  and  astonn 
boldness  of  modern  speculation, 
of  rich  and  fiourishing  cities  1 
springing  up  and  waxing  migh^ 
the  soil  of  Britain,  from  the  Ta 
Channel  T 

It  is,  indeed,  in  every  possible 
desirable  that  every  nation  shook 
one  city  in  which  every  intereet 
and  of  society  is  adequately  re] 
and  cared  for.  There  may  well 
places  in  which  this  or  that  indoi 
or  that  science,  this  or  that  art, 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  ol 
perfection,  but  it  is  hardly  eoi 
that  there  should  be  more  than  c 
capital  in  which  the  importance  > 
branch  of  human  effort  shall  be 
acknowledged  in  action,  and  ball 
the  presence  and  vitality  of  s 
branches  of  human  effort 

The  tone  of  such  a  capital  most 
ward  common  sense  and  impartia 
the  exaggerated  estimate  which 
quite  as  apt  to  form  of  their  part 
pursuits,  and  their  professions,  as 
personal  qualities  and  merits,  wil 
be  tagely  chastised  by  metropoUt 
elm.    We  are  continoaUy  prone  i 
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Ikal  tk«  wurkl  Is  Urge  enoagfa  for  Mvarml 
petMM  betide  oanelfee,  «od  ihml  ibe 
Creator,  in  eanuBoning  Into  ezistenoe  the 
eigkl  or  nine  hundred  millions  of  oar  fd- 
lMMBts»  mnj  have  Intended  to  indicnie 
tiMii  there  were  some  ot^Jects  worthy  of  nt- 
tcalkm  and  nspiration,  beside  thoee  which 
hn^^ea  to  be  dictated  to  onrseWes  bj  onr 
partiealar  tastes,  and  temperament,  and 
tcaialiig. 

Frooi  this  nnfortnnate  procllTliy,  men 
ind  eoomimlties  are  continnally  recalled 
bf  Ike  Toioe  and  the  example  of  a  great 
eapitaL  When  oor  streets  were  crowded 
a  nMMitli  ago  with  all  manner  of  clergy- 
■ta  aod  clergywomen,  with  reformers  and 
philaalbropisti^  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  delegmtes  of  every  degree  of  ortho- 
dooj  and  heterodoxy  known  to  Christen- 
dom, a  fliend  of  onrs,  meeting  ns  one  day, 
said :  **  I  begin  to  perceive,  now,  that  New 
Tork  is  really  a  metropolis,  for  the  con- 
venttoos  of  the  old  school  Presbyterians 
sad  the  new  school  Presbyterians  are  both 
epea  «l  the  aame  time,  and  their  proceed- 
ings are  reported  in  the  same  papersi" 

In  tte  spirit  of  this  remark  lies  the  gist 
ofallttejast  praise  of  great  cities.  **And 
ef  an  tte  JQSt  blame  of  great  cities,  too,'' 
do  yo«  aayt  Ah  I  we  know  that  impar- 
tiality Is  the  next  neighbor  of  indifference, 
sad  that  eclectic  amiability  is  the  mortal 
foe  of  that  enthosiasm  withont  which  no 
great  thing  is  possible.  Bat  we  shall  see 
whether  oar  great  city  Is  so  cosmopolitan 
ss  to  ears  for  nothing.  Oar  own  private 
eoovietion  Is,  that  sach  a  charge  (and  it  is 
very  often  made)  is  really  the  extreme  of 
isjimilee.  Many  a  good  thing  goes  nnno- 
liced  and  narewarded  in  New  Tork,  no 
tenbt  (as  where  does  it  not?) ;  many  a 
laodable  enterprise  comes  to  shame ;  many 
a  flower  blooms  jast  as  much  anseen,  and 
jnst  as  sadly  wastes  its  sweetness,  as  if  It 
kad  sprang  np  in  the  desert  and  not  beside 
the  daily  walk  of  a  hnndred  thonsand  men. 
Bat,  not  seldom,  the  flower  itself  is  at 
faalt,  and,  more  often  still,  the  flower's 
friends,  who  will  choose  ill  their  season 
sad  their  place.  For,  of  all  the  charities 
end  of  all  the  graces  of  life,  we  believe, 
there  b  not  one  which  might  not  now  take 
Arm  root  among  as,  and  grow  thriftily  and 
wen.  and  find  favor  abandantly,  would  the 
right  hands,  directed  by  the  right  heads, 
bat  take  charge  of  its  fair  fortunes. 

This  belief  of  oars  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 


garded as  a  mild  form  of  faaaUolsm»  ^ 
many  of  oor  readers,  native  as  well  as 
foreign,  who  will  pooh-pooh  as  with 
allusions,  for  instance,  to  the  forlorn  re- 
treats in  which  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  is  yearly  compelled  to  hide  itself, 
and  to  the  successive  shipwrecks  to  which 
gallant  steertmen  have  conducted  the 
Italian  opera.  And  it  is  but  a  little  while 
dnce  an  accomplished  stranger,  M«  Tiyan 
Rog6,  took  Uie  pains  to  demonstrate  to  a 
limited  audience,  in  Clinton  Hall,  that  the 
arts  In  America  were,  and  always  would 
continue  to  be,  exotics,  hardly  to  be  kept 
alive  In  glass  houses  and  with  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  artiflcial  heat  Now  M. 
Tiyan  Rog^  is  a  clever  man  and  said  many 
witty  things,  and  the  opinions  of  a  gentle- 
man who  tried,  for  twelve  years,  to  nata- 
ralice  the  French  Theatre  in  St  Pete»- 
burg,  ought  to  be  received  with  attention 
when  he  speaks  of  exotics. 

But  does  even  the  history  of  the  opera 
In  New  York  support  such  melancholy 
conclusions  ?  Who  that  recalls  those  lovely 
summer  nights  at  Castle  Garden,  who  that 
remembers  the  gracious  chrcles  of  Astor 
Place,  the  Parma  violets,  and  the  brilliant 
arrays  of  beauty,  recurring  with  a  regu- 
larity which  enforced  respect  even  from 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  made  the  most 
domineering  of  ball-givers  bow  to  the  su- 
premacy of  art,  will  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  the  opera,  wisely  conducted,  cannot 
flourish  in  Gotham? 

Or  consider  the  Academy  itself,  whoae 
very  vastness  testifies  to  an  ambitious  en- 
thusiasm which,  if  it  overshot  its  mark, 
did  so  by  reason  of  its  too  high-vaulting 
force. 

The  season  jnat  past,  witnessed,  indeed 
the  failure  of  the  public  to  support  the 
enterprise  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
impresarios  who  had  ever  attempted  to 
manage  our  lyric  drama.  But  was  the 
public  wholly  to  blame  T 

We  owe  much  to  Mr.  Paine  for  the 
spirited  and  resolute  temper  in  which  he 
undertook  his  task ;  but  must  we  not  own, 
however  reluctantly,  that  neither  In  the 
composition  of  his  eQrp§,  nor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  operas,  did  he  exhibit  a  judg- 
ment equal  to  his  enterprise.  Had  he 
■acriflced  certain  superfluous  singers  to 
secure  for  us  the  services  of  such  a  tenor 
as  Blirate,  and  such  a  contralto  as  Didi^ } 
had  he  not  dulled  the  edge  of  the  public 
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mppetite,  in  the  openio  jt  of  the  seaaon,  with 
nnfortanate  disappointmeDts ;  had  he  even 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  season  for  a 
fortnight,  till  the  opera-going  people  had 
fairly  shaken  off  the  spell  of  the  sammer, 
and  settled  themselves  once  again  to  the 
realities  of  their  city  life,  his  aoconnts 
might  have  told  a  very  different  tale,  and 
he  might  hare  achieved  in  New  York 
such  a  success  as  he  won  in  Boston  and  in 
Philadelphia,  at  a  later  period.  These 
things  we  note,  not  forgetting  how  much 
more  Mr.  Paine  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
inclemency  of  an  unexampled  season,  and 
in  what  we  must  consider  the  slightly  un- 
reasonable conduct  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Academy. 

The  decided  success  which  attended  the 
management  of  Mr.  Maretzek  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  it  was  fairly  announced 
that  the  opera  was  to  make  one  last  strug- 
gle for  life,  which  unsuccessful,  beds  would 
immediately  replace  the  boxes,  and  hospi- 
tal-patients crowd  in  where  ladies  failed 
to  come ;  the  decided  success  which  in  these 
circumstances  rewarded  Mr.  Maretzek's  as- 
sumption of  the  risks  and  responsibilities 
of  this  ultimate  attempt,  distinctly  proves, 
we  think,  that  Newlork  is  not  disposed  to 
sacrifice  the  most  refined  and  agreeable  of 
dramatic  entertainments,  the  most  effec- 
tive and  graceful  of  all  instrumentalities  for 
cultivating  and  elevating  the  musical  tastes 
of  a  community.  For  Mr.  Maretzek  gave  us 
no  specially  attractive  novelties.  The 
most  unfamiliar  operas  which  he  produced 
for  us,  Martha  and  Luisa  Miller,  were  nei- 
ther very  remarkable  in  themselves,  nor 
absolutely  new  to  our  opera-goers.  Martha 
is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  apotheosis  of 
the  "Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  (why  was  it 
not  given  us,  by  the  way,  as  an  appropriate 
finale  of  the  season  ?)  and  Luisa  Miller  is 
interesting  as  the  attempt  of  the  noisiest  of 
modern  maestri  to  prove  that  he  could 
dispense  with  noise  if  he  pleaded,  and  charm 
the  world  he  had  so  long  confounded. 
What  is  falsely  told  of  Raphael,  that  he 
tried  in  his  picture  of  Isaiah  to  prove  that 
he  could  paint  in  the  manner  of  Michael 
Angelo,  is  true  of  Verdi  in  bis  Luisa  Miller. 
He  has  deliberately  abandoned  his  own 
field  of  triumph,  in  which  he  has  so  long 
lorded  it  over  the  nerves  of  his  hearers,  to 
seek  bis  laurels  in  the  ground  where  those 
of  Rossini  and  of  Donizetti  grew  ;  nor  has 
he  been  wholly  unsuccessful.    But  then  a 


dancer  who  awakens  oor  astonisbniei 
dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  loeea  mm 
of  his  miraculous  grace  when  be  di 
to  the  earth  and  appeals  to  our  adn 
alone.  And  the  opera  of  Lnin 
despite  the  enthralling  plot  whieh 
has  borrowed  from  Schiller's  exolUi 
ma  of  '*  Cabal,  and  Love,"  is  bj  no 
such  an  opera  as  could  create  a  /i 
New  York,  and  account  for  the 
even  of  a  brief  season.  The  micoeM 
Maretzek  (which  no  one  qaestioni 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  Cereal  d 
the  public  that  the  opera  shoald 
suffered  to  die,  a  desire  real  becaiiM 
in  a  genuine  love  of  music.  So  gen 
that  love  among  our  people,  that  of 
operas  which  M.  Maretzek  gare  us, 
attracted  so  vast  an  audience  as  tlie 
ing,  inexhaustible,  forever  repeat 
forever  unhackneyed  Sonnambola 
ever  repeated,  we  have  said ;  bat 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  failing  int 
a  commonplace,  which  is  as  lalee  i 
trite.  We  could  count  on  oar  tngn 
number  of  the  performaaees  of  tk 
nambula  in  New  York  daring  the  lai 
years  I  How  strangely  we  all  sorrai 
an  oft-repeated  phrase  1  Everjbo^] 
of  *'La  Sonnambula"  as  if  it  m 
stock-piece  of  every  lyrio  oompai 
have  ever  had,  and  when  the  too 
boys  besiege  as  on  our  way  fhMn 
Place,  with  their  sharp  cries  of  ** 
opera  I"  we  wonder  at  the  iafatoaft 
the  urchins,  who  might  just  at  m 
think,  be  pressing  upon  paUie  ati 
late  copies  of  Mother  Goose's  Me 
or  Hail  Ck>lumbia.  But  the  tratii 
body  hears  or  ever  has  heard  the  £k 
bula  half  as  often  as  he  woald  like  1 
it  No  wonder,  then,  thai  it  filk 
Maretzek's  seats  for  him,  to  that  i 
man's  huge  content,  and  the  great  in 
ment  of  the  appearance  of  the  Aead 
Music  neglected  in  New  York! 
stigmatize  us  abroad  as  a  nation  of 
jobbers,  and  preposterous  Gaols 
their  wit  upon  *'  les  dandyi  de  cos 
who  come  to  Paris  to  worsen  their  ] 
and  their  morals ;  but  the  troth  Is  t 
numbers  at  least,  the  financiers  o 
York  bear  no  proportion  to  its  ft 
The  German  city  alone  which  oar  fn 
arms  enclose  (it  numbers  eightj  tiK 
strong,  they  tell  us)  would  redeem  « 
charges  so  extravagant    We  thai 
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'Winter  tee,  not  one  bat  two  proeperoiu 
«per»  boQMt,  and  Yon  Weber  and  Beetho- 
▼•B  wQI  become  as  familiar  to  ns  as  Roe- 
iini  mad  Verdi,  Bellini  and  Donizetti. 

iBdilTerent  to  mosic  we  certainlj  ba^e 
•oi  dbown  oaraelvee  to  be.  Nor  need  tbe 
drama  dwindle  and  die  oat  among  ns  for 
kek  of  tbe  Tital  air  of  popular  interest 
TIm  ^lendid  saccess  of  Mademoiselle 
Racbel  tafficiently  sbows  tbat  any  really 
tdmiraUe  dramatic  artist  might  safely 
eoant  upon  discriminating  admiration,  and 
eofdial  sympathy  from  onr  audiences,  and 
the  three  theatres  which  profess  to  furnish 
If  with  dramatic  entertainments  would 
■nqneetionably  receive  a  much  more  gener- 
oos  support  than  they  now  command,  if 
the  naDagers  would  put  confidence  in  the 
really  adTancing  tastes  of  the  community, 
and  woald  elevate  the  standard  of  their 
plays  and  their  performances  to  the  level 
of  tbe  public  demand.  The  truth  is,  our 
■aoagers  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
tbe  decay  into  which  the  stage  fell  a  few 
yean  ainoe,  was  due  to  a  decline  in  the 
ebaraeter  of  the  stage  itself  rather  than  to 
tbe  iodlflbrence  of  its  patrons.  Every 
good  actor  who  has  appeared  during  the 
hat  winter,  and  every  attempt  at  the  pro- 
per production  of  a  good  play  has  been 
met  with  anything  but  iodifference  on  the 
part  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public. 
Which  of  our  managers  will  be  the  first  to 
avail  himself  of  tbe  abundant  indication 
which  this  winter  has  aflbrded  of  a  desire 
on  tbe  part  of  the  public  for  a  really  high- 
toned,  well  administered,  and  satisfactory 
tteatre? 

Some  of  the  London  critics,  and  some, 
too,  of  our  own  have  made  themselves  very 
merry  over  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  magnifi- 
eeat  ''realisms''  at  the  Princess-s ;  but 
would  it  not  be  as  well  for  Mr.  Wallack,  or 
Miss  Keene,  or  Mr.  Burton  to  emulate  with 
discretion  the  perhaps  extravagant  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  efl'ect  and  of  attrac- 
tion which  Mr.  Kean  has  been  bestowing 
upon  bis  stage?  The  sufficient  answer  to 
this  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  saccess  which  has  attended  Mr. 
Kean>  experiments,  a  success  utterly  un- 
exampled in  the  recent  history  of  the 
theatre.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Kean's 
fsolts  and  foibles,  this  much  at  least  is 
certain,  that  he  has  treated  bis  profession 
with  the  respect  due  from  every  artist  to 
his  art.  he  has  trampled  upon  the  tradi- 


tions which  condemned  the  stage  to  poverty 
in  an  age  opulent  In  resources.  It  may  be 
very  true  that  Garrick  was  a  greater  actor 
than  any  man  now  living;  but  Garrick's 
greatness  had  no  mysterious  affinities  with 
bobwigs  and  g^en  baize  carpets.  The  drama 
appeals  to  the  living  generation,  and  if  tbe 
hearts  of  the  living  generation  are  to  be 
leached  by  the  appeals  of  the  actor,  theae 
appeals  must  be  made  in  forms  and  through 
shows  which  will  not  revolt  the  taste,  or 
fail  to  fill  the  eyes  of  the  living  genera- 
tion. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  always  toler- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  in  a  great  communi- 
ty, like  ours  of  New  York,  there  is  more  of 
taste  and  feeling  latent  than  has  yet  been 
touched,  and  every  artist  in  whatever  art 
will  find  his  account  in  that  assumption. 
That  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
entity  the  '*  public"  is  quite  as  often  sinned 
against  as  sinning,  and  it  Is  quite  as  possi- 
ble for  those  who  would  reach  the  public, 
to  miss  their  aim  by  striking  below  tbe 
average  of  the  public  intelligence  or  aside 
of  it,  as  by  striking  above  it 

In  thinking  upon  these  matters,  we  are 
often  reminded  of  an  old  school  committee 
man  in  a  New  England  town,  who  used  to 
to  say  in  answer  to  complaints  of  the  dull- 
ness and  inattention  of  the  scholars,  '*  boys 
are  bad  and  stupid  I  know,  and  so  are 
girls,''  (the  wretch !)  **  but  I  have  generally 
found  that  a  clever  teacher,  somehow  or 
other,  made  a  clever  school." 

When  we  consider  how  enthralling  are 
the  mere  material  pursuits  into  which  the 
fierce  competition  and  the  unspiritual  tem- 
per of  our  times  urge  the  vast  mtgority 
even  of  our  educated  classes,  we  own  that 
we  are  continually  surprised  at  the  viva- 
city rather  than  at  the  feebleness  of  the 
interest  which  can  be  excited  in  such  a 
community  as  ours,  by  objects  which  appeal 
to  the  finer  and  higher  nature  of  man.  How 
impressive,  In  this  respect,  was  the  feeling 
aroused  among  us  by  that  atrocious  outrage 
upon  decency,  justice,  and  freedom,  which 
has  made  the  present  session  of  our  Na- 
tional Congress  infamously  memorable ! 

After  all  that  has  been  dinned  into  our 
ears  of  declamation  against  the  debasing 
influences  of  trade  and  city  life,  who  could 
have  expected  to  see  such  a  sight  as  was 
presented  in  the  Tabernacle,  when  citizens 
of  every  class  and  calling  met  together, 
not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  to  utter 
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the  voice  of  New  York  in  indignant  con- 
demnation of  the  cowardly  violence  which 
had  stricken  down  an  American  Senator  in 
his  Beat,  and  prostrated  the  honor  of  a  state 
long  renowned  for  chivalrous  gallantry  t 
Tradesmen  and  men  of  fashioo,  scholars 
and  lawyers,  politicians  and  preachers, 
"  theoretical^'  men  and  "  practical^'  men, 
canght  from  each  other  the  glow  of  a 
healthy  manhood,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  stand  in  that  atmosphere  without  a 
kindling  sense  that  whenever  freedom  and 
honor  spoke,  the  heart  of  the  busy  me- 
tropolis would  answer  as  the  war-horse  an- 
swers the  trumpet  One  such  experience 
must  forever  diraipate  the  vulgar  fancy 
that  industry  makes  men  ignoble ;  that  the 
refinement  of  the  intelligence  absorbs  the 
grand  old  instincts  of  manliness ;  that  com- 
merce makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

But  we  touch  on  matters  of  an  interest 
too  painful  and  too  passionate  for  us  to 
treat  them  here.  Yet  was  not  this  passing 
allusion  incongruous  with  our  theme,  for 
with  Schiller  we  believe  that  the  root  of 
all  things  beautiful  is  in  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  the  generous  impulses  of  men ; 
and  it  revives  our  confidence  in  the  intel- 
lectual destiny  of  America,  for  us  to  find 
how  warm  and  living  in  our  people  are 
the  great  qualities  that  constitute  a  state. 

It  was  our  purpose  still  further  to  have 
illustrated  the  growth  of  New  York  into 
metropolitan  dignity,  and  its  worthiness  to 
fill  that  high  and  useful  poet,  by  some 
words  with  you  upon  the  state  of  the  fine 
arts  and  of  literature  among  us,  but  these 
are  themes  too  vast  and  noble  to  be  dis- 
missed in  a  paragraph,  and,  as  we  hope  to 
meet  you  again  one  of  these  days,  we  sliall 
not  touch  upon  them  now.  Else  would  we 
have  bid  you  mark,  as  a  good  and  graceful 
sign  of  the  temper  of  our  city,  the  quiet  and 
hearty  homage  rendered  during  the  past 
month,  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
our  citisens,  to  the  accomplished  and  en- 
ergetic gentleman  to  whom  we  are  so  large- 
ly indebted  for  the  present  usefulness  and 
the  noble  promise  of  our  finest  library. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  the 
land  will  begin  to  reap  in  the  rich  harvests 


of  a  riper  Uteratore,  the  fhiits  of  it 
obtrusive  seal  and  industry  iiM 
steadily  building  up  for  us  a  mlgb^ 
house  of  the  seeds  of  thought,  and 
pleasant  to  see  that  those  who  caa  b 
ttcipate  the  future,  must  justly  ei 
the  labors  which  prepare  it 

Nor,  since  we  are  to-day  in  the  m 
praising,  should  we  slight  the  stftieli 
that  glittered  over  all  the  Bay  win 
yachtsmen  went  forth,  "saiUng  f 
saiL^'  Just  for  their  beauty  alone 
light,  swift,  careering  vessels,  preei 
closely  one  upon  another  in  emnlcm 
over  the  glancing  waters,  sometiflu 
the  swaying,  graceful  movement  of 
sometimes  leaping  suddenly,  like  rm 
the  touch  of  the  spur,  (one  could  not  h 
fancy,)  seeming  instinct  with  the  h 
passion  of  the  human  wills  that 
their  course,  and  ardent  as  their  ow: 
the  generous  rivalry,  just  for  their ' 
they  were  a  pleasant  sight  for  cor  < 
rest  on  when  we  cease  from  our  1 
together.  But  when  you  reflect  hov 
light  yachts  are  in  a  manner  the  stad 
the  grand  triumphant  miracles  of 
art  which  bear  the  glory  of  our  a 
genius  and  courage  and  skill,  into 
sea,  the  pleasant  spectacle  asBumea  i 
er  claim,  and  takes  upon  itself  eon 
of  the  old  Olympic  quality. 

Not  that  the  yachtsmen  fancied  ai 
thing,  or  supposed  themselves  coat 
in  the  sight  of  all  assembled  Greet 
fact  we  doubt  whether  most  of  tl 
much  as  thought  of  Greece,  or  n 
games,  or  even  of  the  many  lore 
that  watched  their  fine  contention  ft 
decks  of  exclusive  steamers,  or  the  1 
of  promiscuous  headlands  1  Theli 
were  in  their  sails  that  day,  we  opli 
just  as  wholly  there  as  was  the  aonl 
race  in  the  trifies  which  he  m&i 
walking  on  the  Sacred  Way.  Nor  m 
to  be  the  worse  considered  for  tl 
good  hearty  manly  excitement  it 
of  a  yachting  race,  and  we  meet  di 
wish  that  of  this  and  kindred  na 
sports  our  world  of  New  York  were 
dred  times  more  fond  than  it  is  I 
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*'  There  n*it  no  new  gniae  that  it  n'as  olde." 

Chauckr. 

"  Traoe  to  their  cload  thoee  lightnings  of  the  mind." 

Btbov. 


Pa  late  number  of  Fr&zer*8  Maga- 
line  there  is  a  detection  of  Lytton 
Bnlwer'a  pilferings  from  Sterne,  show- 
ing that  several  characters  in  the  Caz« 
tons  are  imitations  of  those  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  The  baronet's  attempt  was 
rather  daring,  seeing  that  Sterne  is  still 
read  and  remembered.  But  the  ex- 
posure is  complete,  and,  in  goin^  through 
It,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  ooserye  in 
the  parallel  passages  the  contrast  of 
the  aelicate  and  graceful  style  of  the 
prebendary  and  the  clumsy  cacology  of 
bir  Edward,  whose  manner  of  writing, 
in  general  so  full  of  palpable  effort  and 
iffectation,  is  among  the  worst  to  be 
met  with  anywhere. 

The  success  of  Bulwer  is  the  most 
remarkable  triumph  of  industrious  me- 
diocrity in  literature.  He  is  an  author 
of  the  composite  kind,  owing  all  he  hns 
achieved  less  to  the  force  of  his  own 
^euius  than  to  his  voluble  facility  of 
imitating  others.  We  can  trace  his 
high-life  mode  and  tone  to  the  aris- 
tr>cratic  style  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
I»rd  Byron,  his  moral  sentiments  to  the 
German  and  French  schools  of  moral- 
ists, and  his  historic  effects  to  the  melo- 
drama of  Dumas  and  other  masters  of  that 
f^enre  a  la  mode  tt  dilestabUt  instead  of 
tijthe  true  and  fine-grouped  characters  of 
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Walter  Scott's  romances  and  tales.  We 
are  anxious  to  know  if  any  one,  who  ever 
felt  the  charm  of  Ivanhoe  and  the  Talis- 
man, has  been  able  to  read  through 
**  Harold*'  and  the  ♦♦  Last  of  the  Barons." 
And  mark  how,  even  in  the  titles  of  his 
books,  the  man  of  genius  differs  from 
the  others,  who  blazon  on  their  title- 
pages  the  very  ^andest  names  and 
styles  which  the  historic  theme  affords 
— Philip  Augustus,  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Harold,  Charles  the  Bold, 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  forth. 
Woodstock,  the  Abbot,  Kenilworth« 
present  the  finest  and  loftiest  his- 
toric scenes,  in  the  most  admirable 
subserviency  to  the  trame  of  the  story,  \ 
and  the  action  of  its  persons.  Scott  , 
never  works  beyond  tne  circle  of  his 
^nuine  feelings.  Others  exercise  their 
ideas  in  dead  civilizations  or  dead 
cities.  He  never  moves  without  his 
genius  and  his  heart.  In  France  he 
finds  himself  drinking,  fighting,  and 
marching  with  his  canny  Scots.  In 
Constantinople  he  flushes  and  drinks 
ale  with  his  gallant  Varangians  of  the 
North  Sea.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  these  things,  at  this  time  of 
day. 

We  meant  to  talk  of  plagiarism — not 
of  Bulwer,  who,  after  all,  is  only  one 
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of  the  plagiarists  with  which  literature  is 
swarming.  Sterne  himself  caught  a 
good  deal  of  his  humor  from  Rabelais 
and  others ;  but  we  must  give  him  due 
credit  for  Uncle  Toby — in  whom  he  has 
completely  left  the  track  of  the  ante- 
cedents, dramatic  or  other,  which  pre- 
sent the  miles  gloriosus.  Pistol,  Parolles, 
Bobadil,  and  the  rest — all  thrasonical 
and  laughable  men  of  war.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  can  call  Sterne*s  idea, 
of  the  mimic  fortress  beseigcd,  a  pla- 
giarism. But  it  is  certainly  not  originaL 
In  1674,  Maestricht,  with  its  palisades, 
bulwarks,  bastions,  half-moons,  and 
ravelins,  was  again  taken  by  the  French, 
in  a  meadow  near  W^indsor  Castle, 
Charles  II.  looking  on,  while  his  brother 
James  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  ^Ion- 
mouth,  conducted  all  the  'currents  of 
the  leaguer.  Indeed,  to  any  one  who 
reads  attentively,  plagiarism  or  imita- 
tion would  seem  to  t>e  the  law  of  literary 
progress  and  excellence ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  accept  it  as  such,  instead  of 
objurgating  it.  It  is  a  great  fact,  and 
wo  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it,  in 
a  philosophical  way. 

It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  our  savage- 
minded  critics,  to  find  out  the  convey- 
ances of  others — *'  the  wise  call  it  con- 
vey"— of  their  contemporaries,  especi- 
ally ;  and  they  seem  to  have  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  for  their  characters 
of  disparagement.  But,  after  all,  it 
cannot  be  said  plagiarism  is  a  sign  of 
weakness.  Shakespeare  and  Burns  are 
among  those  who  have  laid  most  de- 
termined hands  on  the  modes  and 
thoughts  of  others.  In  this  matter  the 
distinction  is  everything.  When  a 
writer  improves  what  he  appropriates, 
,w^  ought  to  praise  or  absolve  him.  It 
18  only  when — as  in  the  cuse  of  Bulwer 
— the  man  who  catches  his  butterfly 
spoils  or  disfigures  it,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  turn  out  the  rough  side  of  our 
criticism.  Good  writers  assimilate  their 
takings ;  and  that  process  of  assimilation 
from  a  variety  of  thinj^  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  When  an  author 
transmutes  a  thought,  so  as  to  present 
it  in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  new  grace, 
he  may  fairly  pass  it  as  his  own,  and 
we  should  receive  it  as  such.  We  find, 
indeed,  the  progress  of  mind,  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature  full  of  repeti- 
tions and  plagiarisms,  and  these  most 
palpable  in  the  works  we  most  admire, 
t'erhaps  the  gleaning  of  a  few  curiosi- 
ties of  that  kmd,  in  prose  and  poetry, 


may  not  be  an  idle  amusement,  if  it 
might  lead  us  to  an  idea  that,  in  the 
finest  and  most  effective  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, there  is  no  such  great  need,  after 
all,  of  what  is  original,  far-fetched, 
flashing,  or  surprising,  and  that  the 
mind  of  man,  like  nature  herself,  Can 
produce  its  strongest  and  most  graceful 
effects  from  the  common  feelinffs  and 
thoughts,  such  as  lie  nearest  our  nands, 
or  have  proved  their  value  in  the  course^ 
of  time  and  changes  of  things. 

Imitation  meets  us  everywhere*  in 
books,  and  most  in  those  one  would  think 
most  originaL  But  what  of  that  ?  The 
schoolboy  is  not  troubled  to  think  Robin- 
son Crusoe  is  not  perfectiy  original,  but 
is  an  idea  which,  for  five  or  six  hundred 
years,  delighted  men  and  little  boys 
before  De  Foe's  time.  The  conception, 
like  a  great  many  other  good  things, 
belonged  to  the  Arabs,  whom  we  are 
apt  to  style  robbers,  and  whom  we  have 
robbed  of  many  of  their  inventions.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  Avincenna  feigned 
a  child  placed  on  a  lonely  island,  and 
arriving  by  degrees  at  a  knowledge  of 
everything.  Then,  over  one  hundred 
Tears  later,  another  oriental,  Ebn  Top- 
hail,  wrote  his  Hal  Eben  Yokdan,  a 
charming  story  of  an  infant  suckled  on 
an  island  by  a  roe,  growing  up  in  a 
savage  way,  gathering  ideas  and  com- 
ing to  his  sagacity,  by  right  divine  of 
nature,  as  it  were.  De  Foe,  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  reproduced  and  modified 
the  fancy,  and  gave  to  the  West  the  ro- 
mance of  the  East 

Then,  as  to  the  twin-book,  GulliTer*8 
Travels— the  fancy  of  it  is  very  old. 
Swift  got  his  most  suggestive  ideas  of 
it  from  the  writings  of  the  impulsive  and 
satiric  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a  French- 
man, who  wrote  half  a  century  before — 
one  of  those  happy  wits  from  whom 
people  are  so  fond  of  plagiarizing.  It 
was  from  him  that  Moliere  (who  pil- 
fered his  Amphitryon  oii  Van  aine  from 
Rotrou)  got  the  well-known  phrase: 
Que  diahU  aUaiUil  faxrt  dan*  eeUe 
galere  ?  Cyrano  wrote  the  history  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  to  ridicule  the 
philosophies  and  credulities  of  his  age, 
and  the  theories  of  Gassendi  and  others, 
who  speculated  about  the  spheres  and 
their  inhabitants.  He  treats  philosophy, 
in  fact,  somewhat  as  Cervantes  treated 
chivalry.  Desirous  of  reaching  the 
moon,  ho  fastens  round  him  littie  bottles 
full  of  dew,  an^,  by  the  law  of  natare, 
the  6un  haled  (exhaled)  him  up  in  the 
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flMmlng.  By  means  of  this  mounting 
dew  (H  wag  lometfaing,  bj-ihe-bj,  very 
¥ke  it  wUoh  carried  Daniel  O'Roorke  to 
the  same  place,  on  a  later  occasion)  be 
f^t  into  the  lunar  sphere,  where  he 
foond  the  inhabitants,  people  of  eight- 
een feet  high,  going  about  on  all-fours 
(reminding  jou  of  Swift's  quadrupeds,} 
•nd  iiring  in  the  midst  of  a  rery  beau- 
tifol  creation.  They  show  him  for  a 
kind  of  ridiculous  monster,  and  a  moun- 
tebank takes  him  about  and  makes  him 
jump  to  amuse  the  lordly  quadrupeds. 
A  sensible  person,  a  solar  visitor,  is 
kind  to  him,  and  explains  that  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  vulgar  everywhere  to  im- 
portune and  worry  foreigners,  saying 
that,  probably  if  a  lunar  went  to  the 
earth  he  would  pass  for  an  odd  creature, 
imong  those  who  knew  no  better.  The 
lolar  shows  how  the  moon  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  earth,  and  the  conversation  is 
full  of  a  sly  satire  on  the  terrestrials. 
Bergerao  is  taken  to  court  and  put  into 
i  cage  with  the  queen's  litUo  beast— one 
(jOQzales.  who  had  previously  gone 
from  earth  to  the  moon,  and  was  now 
treated  as  a  monkey.  Crowds  come  to 
vtare  at  them,  and  wicked  boys  pelt 
them  with  nuts.  Cyrano  learns  the 
lanfipiage,  and  hears  the  lunars  dis- 
putmg,  with  ferocity,  as  to  whether  he 
Las  reason  or  not  They  explain  his 
erect  head  (very  differently  from  the 
Latin  poet)  as  meaning  a  complaint 
iddreseed  to  heaven  for  having  made 
him  so  miserable — they,  the  lunars,  hold- 
ing theirs  down,  to  contemplate  and  en- 
j^7  the  blessings  that  lie  about  them ! 
One  of  the  king's  daughters  falls  in  love 
with  him.  He  happens  to  observe  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  moon,  but  a  world ;  but 
the  philosophers  downface  him,  make 
him  recant  and  confess  that  the  earth  is 
only  a  moon.  The  moon-folk  laugh  at 
the  earth-folk  for  carrying  openly  the 
weapons  that  destroy  life,  and  hiding 
things  that  chiefly  maintain  it — a  piece 
of  criticism  which  Carlyle  adopts  in 
Sartor  Resartus,  where  he  says  the 
Dan-slayer  (soldier)  is  more  honored 
than  the  pedagogue.  But  this  is  feeble 
compared  with  the  gross  raciness  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  also  shows  the  viva- 
cious fancy  of  his  country,  in  stating 
that  he  had  such  a  smell  of  moon  about 
him  when  he  came  back  to  the  earth, 
that  all  the  dogs  began  to  bark  at  him. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  see  the  spirit  and 
lome  of  the  points  of  Swift's  satire, 
retpecting    Brobdignag,     Laputa    and 


other  places ;  and  om  thus  ettimale  tiie 
false  oonolnsiont  of  tfaoee  who  think 
the^  trace  the  Dean*s  sarage  misanthit>- 
py  m  his  satire.  Bergerao  was  as  bit- 
ter in  his  own  way.  Thackeray  thinks 
Swift  especially  wicked,  for  the  advice 
that  the  Irish  landlords,  who  will  not 
afford  the  children  of  the  peasantry  food 
enough  to  live,  shall  have  the  little  things 
cooked  and  served  up  at  their  tables^-a 
plan  which  would  greatly  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  poor  population !  What 
does  he  say  to  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
who  talks  in  the  same  spint  of  the 
wretched  little  chimney-sweeps,  and 
asks — what  are  the  agonies  of  a  climb- 
ing-boy in  a  flue,  compared  with  those 
of  a  fine  lady  whose  grand  dinner  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  soot  ?  Thackeray 
cannot  understand  Swift 

But  we  come  back  to  Cyrano;  and 
do  so  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  genu- 
ine original  of  Gulliver,  after  all.  This 
is  to  be  found  in  Lucian's  *'  True  His- 
tory." The  Greek  laughs  at  the  sub- 
lime old  AUantio  theory  of  Plato,  and 
at  the  periplus-makers.  He  is  blown 
(in  his  history)  to  a  fine  island  in  the 
ocean,  where  the  rivers  are  wine  and  tiie 
trees  are  women  from  the  waist  upward. 
Thence  he  is  carried  in  a  whirlwmd,  to 
the  moon,  where  persons  riding  on  vul- 
tures take  him  before  king  Endymion, 
then  at  war  with  PhsBton,  King  of  the 
sun,  for  the  right  of  colonizing  the 
morning  star.  Mounted  on  a  gallant 
vulture,  Lucian  joins  the  lunar  army, 
which  receives  allies  from  Ursa  Major, 
riding  astride  on  colossal  fieas.  Big 
spiders  weave  the  field  of  battle  from 
the  moon  to  the  morning  star.  Phaeton 
comes,  bringing  auxiliaries  from  the 
dog  star.  Lucian,  taken  prisoner,  at- 
tempts to  escape,  and  falls  into  the  sea, 
where  a  whale  comes  up  (here  the  origin- 
ality of  Daniel  O'Rourke  is  rather  com- 
promised) and  swallows  him.  In  the 
monster's  bowels  he  finds  forests  and 
other  wonders.  Satire,  with  a  dash  of 
mild  extravagance,  has  a  charm  for  men's 
minds  in  all  ages.  Rabelais  imitates 
the  Greeks — fafliers  and  examples  of  all 
literary  excellence — and  is  imitated  in 
turn  by  those  who  come  after  him. 

We  now  consider  Don  Quixote.  The 
idea  of  it  is  old,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
irreverent  pages  of  Lucian  and  Aristo- 
phanes— which  last  seems  to  show, 

"  That  Sooratet  himself  is  virtue's  QoUote." 
Homer,  in  his  Hymn  to  Mercuiy, 
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turns  hb  godskip  and  other  deities  into 
ridicule.  Bat  somewhat  nearer  home 
we  find  that  idea  of  satirizing  chivalry, 
in  the  yerses  of  the  bri^t  and  manly 
Chaucer — long  before  Cenrantes  was 
bom — showing  that  satiric  humor  was 
more  of  a  n&tiye  in  England  than  in 
Spam.  In  Chaucer's  time  people  be- 
gan to  smile  at  the  *'  derring-do**  and 
extravagant  love  of  the  romances.  In 
the  *'  Rune  of  Sire  Thopas,*'  the  knight 
is  made  to  say  : 

**  An  elf-quene  wol  I  love,  j  win ; 
For  in  tois  world  no  woman  is 

Worthy  to  be  nnr  make  in  town ; 
All  other  women  I  forsake, 
And  to  an  elf-qnene  I  me  take 
By  dale  and  eke  by  down." 

After  several  stanzas  on  this  theme, 

l^e  jolly  host  breaks  in  : 

'*  No  more  of  this,  for  Goddes  dignitie ! 
Quod  our  hoete,"  etc. 

Still  later,  that  tendency  to  burlesque 
the  doings  of  chivalry  was  exhibited 
in  the  '*•  Tournament  of  Tottenham 
Green  ;**  doubtless  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Henry  VIII.,  whose  hereditary  policy 
it  was  to  put  down  or  disparage  the 
power  of  his  nobles.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous, after  all,  if  this  satiric  style  should 
have  come  ^om  the  East,  from  which 
also  ceune  the  thing  satirized — the  sys- 
tem of  errant-champions  going  about  to 
slay  enchanters,  and  repress  wrongs. 
There  is  in  a  Persian  tale  a  story  of 
Leyfel  Molouk,  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
portrait,  and  who  goes  daringly  about 
the  world  in  search  of  the  original — the 
portrait,  all  the  while,  being  that  of 
one  of  Solomon's  wives,  who  Uved  ages 
before.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  must 
be  fairly  admitted  that  Don  Quixote  is 
the  most  original  of  those  works  that 
have  charmed  the  imagination  of  all  the 
world.  The  other  famous  book,  which 
scorns  associated  with  it,  somehow,  in 
tlio  mind — the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage — is 
known  to  bo  a  plagiarism  from  the  Guz- 
man d*Alfarach@  of  Alcmau  and  the 
Life  of  the  Squire  d'Obregon  of  Epinel. 
Gil  Bias  is  less  a  French  than  a  Span- 
ish book. 

Coming  to  Paradise  Lost,  we  find 
Milton  incorrectly  boasting  of  it  as  a 
matter  unattempted  till  then,  in  prose 
or  rhyme.  The  faot  that  the  argument 
of  it  was  often  represented  in  the  old 
acted  Mysteries,  seems  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  came  a  popular  and  thread- 
bare theme  to  his  hands.  The  Saxon 
monk,  Coedmon,  sung  of  the  Fallon  An- 


gels, at  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  oen 
Vondel,  the  Dutchman,  wrote  the  d 
of  **  Lucifer,*'  and  the  rebellio 
Heaven.  In  the  sixth  centinr, 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Yienne,  in  ln\ 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Creation- 
subjects  and  style  greatly  resem 
those  of  Milton.  He  desoribea 
beauty  of  Paradise,  and  Satan's  r 
and  rage  to  see  the  happiness  ci 
pair,  and  makes  him  swear  to  destr 
The  resemblance  is  very  great ;  li 
can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
Apocalypse  were  the  ^de  and  iu 
tion  of  both  poets.  Muton,  like  Shi 
peare,  seems  to  have  had  no  hesit 
m  adopting  and  poetising  whateyai 
might  have  struck  him  in  the  wii 
of  others.  In  Fletcher's  '*  Nice  YaJ 
is  a  song  to  which  the  Penseroso  1 
certain  tone  of  resemblance  : 

'*  Hence  all  you  rain  deliffhts, 
As  short  as  are  yoar  nights 
Wherein  yon  spend  yoor  folly,"  « 

The  lines  in  Lycidas, 

*'  Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  m 
less  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  yoor  lovec 
cidas  V 

seem  to  have  been  suggested  b; 

epitaph  written  by  TurberviUe  (li 

on  the  drowning  of  Arthur  Broa 

poet,  asking  where  was  Arion's  dd 

then.     SheBey,  in  Adonais,  adopti 

same  expression : 

"  Whore  wast  thou,  mighty  mother,  wh 
lay,"  etc. 

These  imitations  are  due  to  the 
pie  nature  of  the  phraseoloffy ;  foi 
question  is  like  one  which  is  y 
asked    at    ten    thousand    ooroni 
wherever    the  custom  of   these 
lingers. 

Byron's    lines,    rebuking    the 
plaints  of  men,  in  presence  of  the  : 
of  states,  are  well  known : 

**  What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  T 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod 

way 
O'or  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  taBap\ 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day : 
A  world  is  at  our  feet,  as  fragile  as  cor  • 

These  ideas  were  nearly  express! 

Tasso: 

"  The  loft^  Carthage  lieth  low;  and  sea 
The  vestige  of  its  ruin  may  be  seen 
Upon  the  lone  shore :  cities  die  and  re 
Earth's  pomp  and  pride  by  sand  and  y 

are  nid : 
Yet  man  deplores  that  he  is  mortal  bo 
O  souls,  forever  craving  and  superb !' 
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Do  Bellaj,  the  French  poet,  look- 
ing on  the  niinB  of  Rome,  sajs,  in  the 
Mme  ipirit: 

"Car  tm d«tin  moorront,  ri  lea  emplrefl  mea* 
rent" 

We  find  Cttiran,  the  orator,  ezpresa- 
JDg  the  tame  Bentiment. 

William  Collins  is  a  name  that  does 
not  strike  the  sense  of  the  general 
reader  as  remarkably  connected  with 
the  poetry  of  the  motherland.  And  yet 
thia  man  was  one  of  the  most  poetic 
noituea  of  his  time — a  suffering  and 
dreamy  spirit,  full  of  fairy  ideas  and 
gorgeous  romanoe,  and  he  died  mad,  at 
the  age  reached  by  Byron,  Raphael,  and 
Bonis.  It  is  strange  enough  that  a 
ooople  of  madmen  and  an  oddity  were 
those  who  changed  the  order  of  the 
British  Parnassus  of  the  last  century, 
and  indicated  a  newer  and  better  fash- 
ion— to  wit,  Cowper,  Collins,  and  GU>ld- 
smith.  Respectmg  Collins,  we  were 
aboot  to  say  that,  in  reading  one  of  his 
poems,  we  recall  three  other  great 
poets  who  seem  to  have  taken  sug- 
mtions  firom  it  We  mean  the  charm- 
uig  Ode  to  Evening — a  piece  perfectly 
fliarical  without  rhyme.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  have  suggested  to  Ten- 
nyson the  idea  of  his  sweet  blank  verse 
songs  in  the  **  Princess'  — none  of 
which  surpasses  the  ode  of  Collins.  In 
the  next  place,  we  find  a  suggestion  of 
part  of  Gray's  Elegy,  in  the  following : 

"  Now  ah*  is  bashed,  save  where  the  weak* 
eyed  bat. 
With  short,  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern 
winf, 
Or  where  the  becUe  winds 
Hta  small  kat  sullen  horn." 

At  the  same  time,  the  conclusion  of 
this  ode  most  certainly  suggested  to 
Robert  Bums  his  own  verses  on 
"  Crowning  the  Bust  of  Thompson :" 

**  While  spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft 
be  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  maekest 
Eve, 
While  sammer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  lignt 

"WhQe   sallow    autumn  fills  thy  li^  with 
leaves. 
Or  winter,  yelling  through  the  troubloos  air, 
Affri^ts  the  shrinking  train 
And  mdely  rends  thy  robes ; 

**  60  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 
Shall  Ikncy,    friendship,    science,   smiling 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 
And  love  thy  favorite  name." 

Tennyson's  **Two  Voices"  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems.     It 


has  a  certain  spiritualist  character,  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  might  have 
been  suggested  by  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  writings  of  the  entiinsiast, 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker  patriucdi. 
The  words  of  the  latter  are  as  foUows : 
**  One  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  a  ^at  cloud  came  over  me  and 
temptation  beset  me;  and  I  sat  still. 
And  it  was  said :  All  things  come  by 
nature;  and  the  elements  and  stars 
came  over  me,  so  that  I  was,  in  a  mo- 
ment, quite  clouded  with  it  And  as  I 
sat  still  under  it,  and  let  it  alone,  a  liv- 
ing hope  rose  in  me  and  a  true  voice 
arose  in  me  which  cried:  There  is  a 
living  God  who  made  all  things  !  And 
immediately  the  cloud  and  temptation 
vanished  away  and  the  life  rose  over  it 
all,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised 
the  living  God!"  There  is  a  simple 
force  and  beauty  in  this  which  may 
stand  comparison  with  those  of  mlb 
poem.  Indeed  the  brief  prose  has  a 
certain  quality  of  sublimity  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  touching  querulons- 
ness  of  the  poetry.  Tennyson's  Bogle 
Sonff  is,  as  everybody  knows,  an  ezau^ 
site  little  lyric.  The  second  stanza  nas 
a  special  cnarm  in  it : — 

"  O,  hark,  O  hear,  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going, 
O,  swoet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scaur. 
The  horns  of  Elf  land  faintly  blowing  !** 

The  fancy  of  the  last  line  carries  us 
over  to  the  haunted  lands  and  the  old 
times,  when  goblins  and  the  elle-folk 
of  Norse  descent  wandered  about  the 
world  with  their  nebel-caps  and  horns, 
and  startled  the  pensive  and  poetical  in 
their  moments  of  reverie  and  wander- 
ing. The  Danish  ballads  have  given 
to  British  literature  that  idea  of  a  rover 
from  Elf- land  wooing  the  love  of  human 
maidens,  as  may  be  seen  in  **  The  Elfin 
Knight"  and  others.  One  of  them  be- 
gins thus; 

*'  Lady  Isabel  sat  in  her  bower,  sewing. 

Aye  as  the  sowans  grow  gray ! 
She  beard  an  Elf  knignt  his  horn  blowing 

The  first  morning  in  Ma^. 
She  heard  an  Elf  knight  his  horn  blowing 

The  first  morning  in  May !" 

It  is  probable  Mr.  Tennyson  had  this 
in  his  ear  when  he  wove  bis  own  music. 
But  the  simple  old  stanza  is  far  finer 
than  his.  It  is  much  softer  in  its 
melody — having  all  the  mellowness  of 
a  popular  modulation.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  words  sewing,  blowing,  mam- 
ing,  are  sounded  on  the  last  syllable, 
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as  was  the  ancient  fashion  of  our 
tongue.  Our  rhymes  have  gained  in 
vieor  what  they  hare  lost  in  sweetness. 
We  have  got  rid  of  the  feminine  ac- 
oents  and  other  lazy  lingerings  of  the 
voice — throwing,  as  we  do,  the  strong, 
husiness-like  stress,  by  a  rule  almost 
general,  on  the  syllables  coming  first 
to  mouth,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  a  hasty,  huddling  way. 
Then,  the  fancy  of  the  ballad- verse  is 
far  warmer  in  its  poetry  than  Tenny- 
son's. The  beautiful  girl  in  the  bower, 
perfumed  with  the  breath  of  the  gowans, 
on  the  finest  morning  of  the  year,  and 
listening  to  the  echoing  elfin  call,  is 
romance,  flushed  with  a  very  attractive 
human  interest — and  in  this  much  be- 
▼ond  the  clear,  cold  spirituality  of  the 
later  fancy. 

We  have  somewhere  met  with  an 
expression — belonging  to  some  of  our 
poets,  but  so  often  repeated  in  prose 
and  verse  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  re- 
member the  originator — to  the  effect 
that  trees  are  strings  of  the  forest 
harp  —  a  very  fine  fancy.  We  find 
something  very  like  this  in  the  French 
poet,  Ronsard,  where  he  says  : 

"  Adiea,  vieillo  fordt,  le  iouet  dn  zephyr 
OCk  j'accordai  jadis  lea  languefl  de  ma  lyre." 

Jouet  must  mean  something  played  on, 
since  the  poet  tuned  his  lyre  to  the 
sound  prod  need  by  it.  'Tis  hard  for 
any  man,  at  times,  to  know  where  and 
when  his  good  things  have  been  said 
by  some  one  else.  Another  instance 
of  this  is  in  connection  with  the  popular 
■ong,  **  Begone,  dull  Care.*'  Who  in 
the  world  would  go  to  look  for  the  ori- 
gin of  this  to  Anno  Domini  1413,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  taken  prisoner  at 
Azincour  and  writing  verses  m  his  cell, 
like  James  I.  of  Scotland  ?  The  fol- 
lowing is  part  of  the  Duke's  roundel, 
beginning  with  almost  the  words  of  the 
modem  song : 

**  Allez-voQ8  en,  allez,  alles 
Soaci,  Boin  et  melancholie ! 
Me  coidez-vonB,  toute  ma  vie 

Gtouvemer  oomme  fait  avez  7 
Je  vouB  promot  que  voub  non  ferez ; 
Raison  aura  sor  vous  mauitrie ; 
Allez- vooB  en !" 

The  likeness  is  certainly  a  curious  one. 
The  vivacious  tone  of  personal  hostility 
ii  very  striking  in  both. 

Sir  John  Suckling  has  a  much-quoted 
ooaplet : 

**  Her  Uee  is  like  the  milky  wav  in  the  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name !' 


But  Sir  John  has  been  pilfering  from 
Lord  Yerulam.  In  Bacon's  essays, 
where  he  speaks  of  fortune  (with  as 
much  truth  as  fine  fancy),  we  find: 
*'  The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky 
way  in  the  sky,  which  is  a  meeting,  or 
knot,  of  a  number  of  small  stars,  not 
seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  toother." 
The  writings  of  that  great  philosopher 
contain  some  of  the  best  figures  and  il- 
lustrations in  the  language,  and  the  poets 
have  at  all  times  been  busy  with  his 
fancies.  To  express  the  old  sentiment, 
that  it  is  not  philosophy  to  recur  to  ths 
Deity,  he  says  that  **  final  causes,  like 
those  virgins  dedicated  to  God,  are  bar- 
ren." Again,  speaking  of  nature,  he 
says,  **  knowledge  of  her  is  a  direct  ray 
of  light,  while  that  concerning  the  Crea- 
tor is  a  refracted  one."  Aran,  to  show 
that  God  cannot  be  known  by  any  pro- 
cess of  reason  or  science — can  only  be 
known  by  what  he  pleases  to  reveal  to 
us — ^he  makes  use  ot  the  old  mythologic 
story,  and  says,  that  the  united  strength 
of  gods  and  men,  at  one  end  of  the  chain, 
could  not  draw  Jove  down ;  but  that  he 
pulled  them  all  up  to  him  with  ease. 
These  things  exhibit  those  graceful  in- 
tellectual faculties  which  Bacon  had  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  They  may  be 
styled  the  sublime,  or,  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  of  wit  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
we  perceive,  makes  use  of  the  simile  of 
the  direct  and  refracted  light 

The  French  poet,  Beranger,  says,  the 
gods  of  Greece  were  bom  of  Cypnis 
wine: 

''His  eycB  in  a  clond,  honest  Heaiod,  once 
making 
His  grand-Bonnding  gods,  felt  hk  vein 
running  dry ; 
So,  for  want  of  ideas,  to  an  ode  was  Just 
taking, 
When  a  big  jolly  wine-skin  from  Cypras 
came  by! 

'*He  drinkfl — mounts  his  Pegasus—rapt  in 
the  nimbus 
Exhaled  from  that  nectar  so  okiiping  sod 
fine; 
The  Bkin  it  was  full;  and  oat  flowed  all 
Olympus. 
Oh,  the  gods  they  were  bom  in  the  gay 
Cyprus  wine !" 

In  this  stanza,  the  poet  has  a  hit  at  the 
pompous  ode-maker,  Victor  Hugo— 
against  whose  Gothic  tastes  this  song  is 
a  protest.  The  idea  of  it  was  neariy 
expressed,  long  ago,  by  Broome,  the 
English  poet — his  liquor  being  a  bowl 
of  fat  Canary : 

**ThU  first  got  a  king, 
And  next  me  nine  muses; 
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TvM  tUt  Bade  old  po«ts  to  tprightlj  to 

AndfiU  all  the  world  with  tho  glory  and 
fiune  on't; 
Tkojr  Helicon  oalled  it,  and  Theapian  apring, 
Bat  thia  waa  the  drink,  the'  they  knew  not 
the  name  on't !" 

Apropos  of  Hesiod ;  we  find  in  him  an 
that  Bums  reprodaces,  with  a  dif- 
fmnoe,  in  the  '*  Vision.*'     The  Greek 
feigned  that  the  muses  oame  to  him  one 
night,  as  he  was  tending  his  fiook,  and 
gare  him  the  gifts  of  poetrj.     The  Scot 
tells  how  tiie  **  tight,  outlandish  hizzie 
hraw"  oame  to  prevent  his  oath  of  ab- 
juration, and  mark  him  for  her  own — 
and  for  the  Scottish  excise.     We  hare 
said  Boms  plagiarized  a  good  deal.     He 
did  to  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  task 
of  restoring  the  old  melodies  of  his 
eoontry .   His  ' *  Sir  Jolm  Barleycorn* '  is 
one  of  the  greatest  plagiarisms  we  know. 
The  origin  of  tiie  song  is  traced  back 
for  many  centuries,  in  both  England  and 
Scotland.     The  earliest  songs  of  both 
these  countries  were  in  praise  of  drink. 
This  would  beHhe  case,  naturaUy,  among 
a  simple  and  gross  people.     Then,  the 
eariiest  makers  of  the  sonfi;s  were  clerki 
—that  is,  monks,  or  pnests  of  some 
kind,  who  loved  good  aje,  whether  thej 
luted  or  not,  and  who  would  not  dare 
say  what  they  thought  on  the  other 
natural  theme — the  ladies,  and  so  forth. 
Songs  of  the  op-see  Freeze — the  over- sea 
or  imported  Friezeland  ale — were  all  the 
go.     The  oldest  drinking  song  is  one 
written  in  Latin,  in  the  time  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Walter  Mapes,  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.     We  can  fancy  the 
gaj  father  taking  a  rouse   with  that 
pnnee,  in  the  style  of  the  clerk  of  Cop- 
manhurst.     The  earliest  lyric  that  has 
reached  us  in  English,  is  called,  **  J0II7 
Good  Ale  and  Old*';  and,  apparently,  at 
the  same  period  was  composed  the  song, 
**  Allan  a  Mault,*'  which  has  been  the 
original  of  a  succession  of  songs,  with 
the   same   idea,  and   partly  the  same 
words,  and  bearing  the  same  name,  till, 
it  last,  this  was  changed  to  the  style  of 
"Sir  John   Barleycorn."      The    idea 
leemed  too  good   to  be  lost,  and,  no 
doubt,  took  the  popular  fancies  wonder- 
fully ;  it  was,  the  growing  and  ripening 
of  the  grain,  the  drying,  the  malting, 
the  drinking,  the  many  consequences, 
and   the   moral.     Before   the   time   of 
Bums,  this  song.  Sir  John  Barleycorn, 
was  well-known,  and  his  version  of  it  is 
but  a  slight  modification  of  the  former. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  farewell 


song  of  Bvms — so  much  admired  by 
Scott  and  Byron— 

**  Never  met,  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  brokenlieartod," 

was  that  of  Cicero,  when  he  told  Pom- 
pey  he  should  never  have  joined  CsBsar 
nor  have  broken  with  him.  In  his  lines 
to  Graham  of  Fmtry,  Bums  says  be  i« 
his  humble  servant  while  he  (Grraham) 
remains  rich ;  but  should  the  latter  grow 
poor — 

**  Then,  ah-,  your  hand,  my  friend  and  brother  !*• 

Curiously  enough,  the  sentiment  occurs 
— whore  you  would  not  go  to  look  for 
it — in  a  letter  of  that  intriguing  man  of 
the  world,  Bubb  Doddington. 

A  great  many  things  we  suppose  pe- 
culiar to  Europe  and  our  literary  tra- 
ditions, have  come  from  Asia,  where  the 
principle  of  romantic  knight-errantry 
had  its  rise  in  the  warfare  of  the  Deevs 
and  Peris,  and  where  Rustum  and  other 
warriors  were  the  originals  of  Arthur 
and  the  champions  of  Christendom. 
The  story  of  Beth  Gelert  came  from  In- 
dia ;  Sir  William  Jones  saw  it  in  a  Per- 
sian tradition.  Whittington  and  his  Cat 
is  also  an  eastern  tale.  In  some  of  the 
old  ballads  of  our  language,  we  read  how 
rose-bushes  and  briars*  erowins  out  of 
the  graves  of  lovers  buned  in  the  same 
place,  entwine  their  branches.  That 
idea,  too,  is  Asiatic.  Ferhand,  a  sculp- 
tor, worked  for  Khosroo  Purveez,  who 
promised  to  reward  him  with  Shireen, 
one  of  his  odalisques.  But,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  told  the  artist  she  was  dead  ; 
whereupon,  Ferhand  killed  himself. 
Shireen  heard  of  his  death,  and  also 
died ;  and  from  the  earth  in  which  they 
lay,  side  by  side,  a  pair  of  rose-trees 
g^ew  and  mingled  their  boughs.  The 
reader  will  remember  a  number  of  simi- 
lar instances,  showing  how  cosmopolite 
is  the  human  mind,  and  how  things,  ap- 
parently the  most  local,  are  foreign,  and 
from  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

When  the  Rejected  Addresses  of  the 
brothers,  Smith,  came  out,  they  were 
considered  a  novelty.  But  the  idea 
was  as  old  as  the  Greeks,  who  seem  to 
have  first  tliought  of  everything.  With- 
out going  back  to  these,  however,  we 
find  Phillips,  in  his  Splendid  Sbillingt 
imitating,  feebly,  the  lexis  of  Milton, 
Colman  burlesquing  the  solemn  style 
of  Gray,  in  the  odes  to  Obscurity  and 
Oblivion,  and  Isaac  Browne,  in  his 
Paper  of  Tobacco,  copying  the  manner 
of  his  cotemporaries.     As  regards  the 
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classic  metres,  they  were  long  ago  in- 
troduced in  English,  by  Stanyhurst,  of 
whose  style  Butler  says : — 

**  'Twae  English  oat  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fuBtian  heretofore  on  satin" — 

a  tremendous,  contorted  style,  in  which 
the  sound  and  the  sense  are  jumbled 
together  in  an  amazing  manner.  Can- 
ning's short  ode,  the  Knife  Grinder, 
was  one  of  the  happiest  attempts  in 
this  line.  But  he  was  preceded  by  a 
son  of  Allan  Ramsay,  who,  about  1740, 
translated  Horace's  Integer  Vita,  the 
last  stanza  of  which  runs  thus : — 

"  Place  me  where  tea  j^ws,  or  sooty  negroes 
Sheep-guts  round  tie  them,   lest  the  son 

should  fry  them, 
Still,  while  my  Betty  smiles  and  talks  so 
pretty, 

I  ^rill  adore  her/' 

A  light,  humorous  style  of  thought, 
apparently,  best  suits  the  fashion ;  but 
certainly  Longfellow,  using  the  classic 
measure  in  a  pathetic  poem,  has  over- 
come its  stran^ness,  and  giyen  it  a 
grace  and  melody  of  which  it  was  not 
considered  capable. 

Those  lines  of  the  sombre  moral- 
ist, 

"Earth's  proudest  volume  ends  in,  here  he 
lies; 
And   dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest 


song, 
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seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a 
paragraph  of  Sir  Walter  lUleigh's  His- 
tory of  the  World :  "  0,  eloquent,  just, 
and  mighty  death !  ♦  ♦  •  Thou 
hast  drawn  together  all  the  far- stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and 
ambition  of  men,  and  covered  all  men 
with  these  two  narrow  words.  Hie 
jaeet," 

The  reader  will  remember  a  hundred 
other  instances  in  which  our /best  books 
of  poetry  and  imagination  show  them- 
selves indebted  to  preceding  works,  and 
greatly  diminish  the  boast  of  originality 
among  the  modems.  Some  of  our  hons 
mots  and  best  things  come  ^m  Gate's 
time,  and  Pericles  and  Cicero  have  been 
merry  over  many  of  our  jokes.  Madame 
Du  Barry  said,  "After  us  the  deluge!" 
But  that  grim  old  fiddler,  Nero,  said 
the  same, — "  When  I  am  gone,  let  the 
cataclysm    come!"  —  meaning   a  fire- 


deluge,  with  which  some  of  the  Chris- 
tians were,  even  thus  early,  willing  to 
frighten  the  pagans.  Lady  Morgan 
used  to  say  dancmg  was  the  poetry  of 
motion.  But  no  less  a  man  than  Plu- 
tarch is  apparently  the  father  of  her 
ladyship's  idea;  for  he  says  poetry  is 
articulate  dancing.  Montaigne  says, 
**  With  the  GhibeUines  I  was  a  Guelph, 
with  the  Guelphs  a  Ghibelline."  Pope 
imitates  this : — 

"  In  moderation  placing^  all  mv  glory, 
The  tones  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory.** 

"  He  stands  as  straight  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  the  spit,**  is  an  Attic  joke, 
and  comes  from  the  best  days  of  Athens. 
It  was  Bey.  Sydney  Smith,  we  believet 
who  said  Danial  Webster  was  a  steam- 
engine  in  breeches.  It  was  easy  for 
him  to  say  such  a  thing,  when  some  one 
had  previously  called  Madame  de  Sta(fl 
**  a  whirlwind  in  petticoats,'*  a  far  neater 
kind  of  moL 

A  consideration  of  these  facts,  show\ 
ing  that  most  of  our  best  works  areX 
most  indebted  to  plagiaries  and  imita-  \ 
tions,  leads  us  to  repeat  our  opinion—^    j 
that  originality  is  not  rigorously  neoes-   / 
sary  in  our  books  of  poe^  and  imarina-^' 
tion.     Poetry  can  produce  its  miest 
effects  with  what  is  simplest  and  most 
commonly    recognised   m   the    world. 
Similarity  need  not  be  monotony.     Hu* 
man  faces  in  any  country  have  a  cer- 
tain generic  likeness  one  to  another. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  differences 
they  present  are  as  numerous  as  the 
likenesses,  and  suffice  for  all  purposes 
of  the  widest  variety.    It  is  the  same 
with  the  ideas  of  men's  minds,  which 
may  be  reproduced  and  reuttered  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  still  continue  to 
furnish  all  the  vitalities  and  graces  of 
humorous  fancy  and  imagination.     The 
world,   after  all,  satisfies  its  love  of 
novelty  with  very  little,  and  most  of 
what  we  are  apt  to  call  new  has  been 
shared  by  the  minds  of  by-gone  genera- 
lions.    The  intellect  is  stilH  in  a  gfeat 
degree,  the  orbis  veterihuM  notu$.    Pas* 
cafsays,  ''Let  no  one  say  that  I  have 
said  nothing  new,  if  the  arrangement  of  \ 
the  matter  is  new;*'  and  mother  natars 
seems  to  say  the  same  thing ;  both  ex* 
cellent  authorities  in  their  way.  y 
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THE   GENIUS  OF  AMEBIGA. 

▲  BROADWAY  LYBIC. 
[Suggedtd  by  a  ieteription  <^  Mr,  SUme^t  ttaiite  of  **  Amerita,^^} 

I. 

DARING  Sculptor,  would  tby  hand 
Shape  the  gemas  of  the  land  ? 
From  our  country's  marble  hew 
Somethinff  plainly,  proudly  true ; 
Such  as  oft  my  reverie  meets 
In  the  loud  and  peopled  streets. 
Where  blue  ocean,  wandering  in, 
Adds  his  murmur  to  the  din, 
And,  his  strong  heart  aentlier  beating, 
Bows  the  surge  in  kindred  greeting; 
Where,  from  many  a  distant  soil — 
Brain  of  hope,  and  thews  of  toil— 
Men  of  races  long  divided. 
Meet  like  brethren,  ^edom-euided, 
And  life*s  pulses  quiddiest  play 
Round  me  m  the  sounding  way. 
As  I  hear,  mid  rush  and  hum, 
Soldier's  tramp  and  soldier's  drum, 
Till  the  noise  of  common  things 
To  my  inward  hearing  sings ; 
And  the  street-dream,  by  some  charm, 
Floats  a  semblance  and  a  form, 
O'er  the  concourse  gleaming — so 
From  the  mists  and  vapors  grow 
Glorious  cloudland  and  the  bow ! 

II. 

Sculptor  of  the  daring  hand ! 
Shape  the  genius  of  tne  land  ; 
Shape  him  rouffh,  and  bold,  and  keen, 
Stalwart  mould  and  dauntless  mien ; 
As  when  youth,  his  course  just  ended, 
Is  with  mightier  manhood  blended ; 
Show  him,  like  one  spirit- stirred, 
With  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
Ajid  his  vision  forward  glancing, 
And  his  firm  step  half  advancing ; 
And  upon  his  form  and  brow, 
With  thy  hand's  best  cunning,  show, 
Show  the  signature  and  trace 
Of  each  old  ancestral  race, 
Whence  the  living,  centering  forces 
Mingle  from  a  hundred  sources : 
As  the  rills  their  tributes  blending. 
Swell  the  conquering  river  trending. 
Thus  the  spirit  let  us  see 
Of  the  pontine  ancestry.* 
Bearing  venturous,  thwart  the  brine, 
England's  name  and  Alfred's  line, 

*  Tbe  BtiqM  of  the  nether  lands  and  river  alluvions  along;  the  North  Sea,  whenoe  came  the 
Mbei  of  the  Heptarchy ;  showine  that  the  Yankees  and  Knickerbockers  are  blood  relations. 
lAsr  alL  The  Freizelanders  anaothers  made  a  confederacy,  the  better  to  exijoy  liberty — ana 
IS  ezrellent  fishery— not  nnlike  some  of  their  later  kindred.  Bat,  in  the  eleventh  oentorv, 
Pispe  Or«c^ry  IX.  set  his  face  against  them,  declared  they  had  among  them  sorcerers,  wisaros, 
lad  others  poesessed  of  strange  '*  notions" — as  positive  in  this  as  Cotton  Mather  was  in  anotber 


jSft  ^      The  Genius  of  America.  [^Mg« 

Or,  at  home,  hj  moand  and  zee* 
Warring  *gainst  a  priest's  decree, 
'Gainst  the  Rhineland  Titter's  doom 
Round  the  oak  of  Upstalboom ; 
And  that  Cymric  blood  of  old, 
Like  the  torrent,  tempest-rolled 
Thro'  the  gorge  of  Snowdon  boiling, 
'Gainst  the  Roman  ranks  recoiling ; 
And  the  courage,  mde  and  stark, 
Of  the  Norland  beresark. 
Restless  rider  of  the  surge, 
England's  lord  and  Adrui's  sooorge, 
Breaking  first  the  enchanted  rest 
Of  old  Ocean's  shadowy  West  ;♦ 
And  the  manly  port  and  ftree 
Of  great-hearted  Gennanj — 
Sire  of  many  a  mighty  strain, 
Hermann's  brand  and  Lather's  brain ; 
And  the  Italian  glance  of  power, 
like  Yesavius's  pausing  hour; 
And  the  Magyar's  lofty  scope, 
And  the  Pole's  undying  hope ; 
And  the  strength  pervading  all — 
Flush  of  Eire  and  the  Gaiu, 
And  the  pride  of  sword  and  lyre. 
And  the  old  chivalrio  ire, 
Sinewy  hold  and  heart  of  fire. 

Sculptor !  thus,  with  daring  hand. 
Shape  the  Genius  of  the  Land ; 
Shape  him,  tho'  in  youth  unworn, 
As  befits  the  battle-bom — 
Bom  when  war-clouds  rolled  in  thunder, 
And  the  ground  grew  red  thereunder ; 
YictoiT-nursed  and  fire-baptized, 
Show  his  aspect  cicatrized. 
Darkened,  graceful,  with  the  scars 
Won  in  three  victorious  war^ ; 
These  delineate  if  thou  c^'st, 
So  ^m  look  and  gesture  glanced, 
With  a  spell  so  true,  that  we. 
As  we  gaze,  shall  seem  to  see 
All  the  historic  epopee : — 
Lexington — the  startled  farms, 
And  the  first  grand  cry.  To  arms ! 
And  ten  thousand  bells  a-tolling. 
And  the  deeper  war-storm  rolling ; 
Hudson  calling  thro'  the  air 
To  the  answering  Delaware, 
O'er  the  strife  conflicting  sorest 
'Twixt  the  rivers  and  the  forest, 
And  the  horizon  lowering  black 
Round  the  valley  bivouac. 

Age,  reepecting  the  deBoendants  of  these  heretics — and  excommnntcated  them ;  wfaerenpon  ih» 
kni|^ht8  and  palatines  of  the  Rhine  and  B^londen  made  a  crusade  against  them,  and  destroyed 
their  simple  vnttenagemote^  which  used  to  be  held  under  a  large  oak  at  Upetalboom.  80  thff* 
was  an  end  of  the  infant  Union ;  the  fisherman's  leag^ue  went  to  sleep,  till  the  *'  begnpan,*  aAir 
the  lapvse  of  centuries,  *4ook  up  the  eame;"  oonoemme  which,  read  in  Mr.  Motley's  boi^. 

*  Leif  Kriocsson,  the  Norman  (Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Ked),  was,  in  the  tenth  oeataiy,  ^  ftnt 
^«T*]hp"^«  diaooverer  of  this  coatiaent 
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And  the  calm,  heroioWiU^ 
Suffering,  hoping,  IteaSRast  still 
By  the  wintry  watch-fire  chill ; 
And  the  immortal  morning-break 
O'er  the  hosts  of  Chesapeake, 
And  the  tyrant's  falchion  shivered 
On  thj»  exulting  soil  delirered ; 
Theli  the  gallcmt  later  story 
Of  Lake  £rie*s  wayes  of  glory 
And  the  fields  of  Ocean  gory ; 
And  that  rampire  red-renowned — 
Mississippi's  sulphury  mound ; 
And  the  triumphs  frequent  flushing 
By  the  Rio  Grande  rushing ; 
And  the  banners  borne  elate 
Through  the  Cordillera  gate; 
And  the  crest  of  Mexico 
Shorn  upon  her  high  plateau, 
And  her  Alameda  ringing 
To  the  conqueror's  bugle  singing. 

IV. 

Thus,  in  lineament  and  Hmb, 
Daring  sculptor,  fashion  him  : 
Blend  with  memory  in  his  gaze, 
The  prophecies  of  coming  days, 
As  ot  one  whoso  spirit  sees 
All  his  mightier  destinies ; 
Sees  around,  on  his  intent. 
Looks  in  heat  and  anger  bent 
Of  the  tyrants  towering  firmer 
O'er  the  millions'  helpless  murmur. 
And  with  cold  and  crushing  science 
Weaving  broad  their  fell  alliance — 
Ever  winning  power  and  Rowing, 
Ever  narrowmg,  overflowmg 
Freedom's  footholds  almost  drowned 
On  that  sad,  ancestral  ground — 
While  his  action  seems  returning 
All  the  spirit  of  their  scorning. 
And  accepting  stem  the  gage 
Of  the  war  they  mean  to  wage. 
Resolute  that  freedom's  brand 
In  his  peremptory  hand, 
Following  bold  no  law  but  hers 
Midst  the  haughtiest  challengers, 
Shall  as  fiercely  blaze  as  those 
Round  the  sceptres  of  her  foes. 
Till  the  genii,  Mi^ht  and  Ric'ht 
Move,  the  marshus  of  her  fignt, 
Pleading,  'gfunst  the  despots'  dan, 
Ever  best  in  battle's  van. 
All  the  cause  of  suffering  man  I 

v. 

Sculptor,  perfect  from  thy  hand, 
Raise  the  Genius  of  the  Land; 
Life-like,  o'er  his  pedestal. 
Let  him  front  the  gaie  of  all, 
Till  they  hail  him^half  in  tranoe— 
Thrilling  sudden  to  the  gkaoe-^ 
With  the  shoal  :—AdT»iiM !    i 
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BETSEY  CLABK. 


AN  OLD  8T0BT. 


I  WOKE  suddenly  out  of  a  calm  dream, 
and,  lifting  my  head  from  the  pillow 
to  see  what  aroused  me,  I  perceived  the 
eastern  window  of  my  room  uncurtained 
and  thrown  wide,  and  the  heautiful  head 
of  my  cousin  Eunice  leaning  out  of  it ; 
her  tangled  brown  curls  just  veiling  the 
exquisite  profile  that  was  cut  like  a  cameo 
upon  the  red  morning  sky,  and  one  deli- 
cate hand  raised  toward  her  face  as  if 
she  listened  all  over.  I  looked  on  in 
silence — the  picture  was  too  pretty  to 
disturb — when  suddenly  there  smote 
upon  my  ear  that  most  solemn,  tranauil, 
and  unearthly  of  all  sounds,  the  toll  of 
a  church  bell.  *•  Two,"  said  Eunice,  in 
a  half  whisper ;  then  there  was  a  long 
pause,  and  the  **  ringing  the  age"  be- 
gan. 

Two  told  us  a  woman  had  died  while 
we  slept,  and  now  the  slow  strokes 
counted  her  years,  few  and  evil,  but  at 
last  over.  The  morning  was  "perfect ; 
one  speck  of  glittering  cloud  floated 
above  the  unrisen  sun's  gate,  on  the 
summit  of  a  low  hilly  ran^e ;  the  ghostly 
moon  hung,  dreamlike,  m  mid-air,  and 
utter  silence  pervaded  all  nature,  while 
a  faint  scent,  stealing  from  the  profuse 
white  clusters  that  drooped  on  every 
bough  of  the  old  locust  without  my  win- 
dow, came  in  like  the  languid  beating 
of  a  sinking  pulse,  with  each  new  vibra- 
tion of  the  bell. 

The  knell  went  on — sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen!  the  shadow  lightened 
on  Eunice's  face ;  life  was  sweet  to  her ; 
she  did  not  like  to  hear  another's  early 
doom.  Ten  more  strokes,  and  I,  too, 
drew  a  long  sigh  :  we  may  think  life  is 
hateful,  but  death  is  an  untried  terror ; 
even  faith  grapples  with  it  unwillingly. 
Still  the  knell  went  on,  on,  to  fifty-eight, 
and  ceased ;  in  another  moment  the  sun 
sprung  ftx)m  the  hills,  a  low  wind  sighed 
through  the  shivering  locust  boughs,  and 
Eunice,  turning  from  the  window  with  a 
relieved  face,  said  softly : 

*'  Who  could  it  have  been.  Aura  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  sfdd  I ;  **  it  is  Bet- 
sey Clark,  that  *old  maid  forlorn,'  as 
you  always  used  to  call  her." 

"  What !  the  dear,  dried  up  old  thing, 
with  a  poke  bonnet,  who  sat  in  the  free 
slip,  and  song  Mear  with  such  a  cracked 
voice  ?" 


«•  The  very  same.  Mother  watched 
with  her  night  before  last,  and  I  saw 
her  yesterday  morning ;  but  I  did  not 
think  she  would  die  for  some  days 
yet." 

»•  I  am  glad  it  is  not  anybody  else," 
said  Eunice,  after  a  moment's  pause  of 
thought ;  **  for  it  must  have  been  easier 
for  her  to  leave  such  a  stupid,  hum- 
drum life,  than  if  she  had  ever  had  any 
romance.  Poor  thing !  how  could  she 
bear  such  monotony  ?" 

•'  Never  say  that  of  any  one,  Una : 
no  one  lives  such  a  life.  Betsey  Clark 
did  have  a  romance  as  thrilling  as  a 
novelist  could  wish.  I  have  always  been 
a  great  favorite  of  hers ;  and  luiowing 
from  mother,  who  had  been  her  fast 
hiend  for  years,  that  she  had  a  peculiar 
history,  I  asked  her  one  day,  when 
she  was  sewing  up  in  my  room,  to  tell 
me  about  her  Ufe.  The  poor  thing  re- 
laxed her  prim  mouth  into  a  quivering 
smile,  wiped  her  spectacles,  and  giving 
a  little  dry  cough,  said,  *She  would 
some  time.' " 

*' Provoking !  and  now  she's  dead." 

'*  You  don't  appreciate  her,  Eunice. 
Betsey  Clark  never  made  the  slightest 
promise  without  religiously  keeping  it. 
Yesterday,  as  I  was  sitting  by  ner  bed 
fiEUining  her,  she  told  me  that  she  had 
not  forgotten  what  she  said  that  day, 
but  that  it  was  always  hard  for  her  to 
talk  about  her  life ;  so  when  she  broke 
her  left  wrist,  soon  after  this  lonff  de- 
cline, that  has,  at  length,  ended  herdays, 
set  in,  she  remembered  what  I  asked, 
and  spent  a  great  many  hours  writing 
out  all  she  could  recollect  I  said  i 
was  afraid  she  had  tired  herself ;  but  I 
was  very  glad  she  had  been  so  good ; 
and  she  answered : 

**  *  You  needn't  ha'  been  afraid  of  that, 
Aury.  I  was  glad  enough  to  have 
something  to  keep  me  busy  them  long, 
tedious  days.  I  haven't  got  list  audi 
paper  as  I'd  have  liked ;  but  old  Squire 
Williams  giv  me  a  lot  of  his  lawyer 
paper  a  while  ago,  and  I  thought  it 
shouldn'd  be  wasted,  so  I  writ  upon 
that.  I  hope  you  will  be  suited,  though 
it's  a  kinder  sorrowful  story  for  a  young 
woman  to  hear :  but  it«8  all  over  now, 
and  I'm  going  to  a  very  restful  place, 
where  I  uian't  know  no  more  trouble.' 
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And  will  you  see  all  yoar  friends 
tliere.  Miss  Betsey  V  said  I,  full  of  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  loneljr  creature, 
tbrsaken  of  man  m  death  as  in  life. 

**  *  I  don't  know  about  that,  Aury.  I 
can't  feel  my  way  certain.  I  shall 
know  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  has  been 
a  sure  friend,  the  best  of  all.  I  don't 
care  so  much  about  the  rest ;  vty  people 
all  died  when  I  was  little,  and  I  expect 
Stephen  will  be  changed  considerable.' 

**  She  caye  a  long  sigh,  and  turned  her 
head  feebly  towara  the  window,  looked 
wistfully  at  tho  morning  glories  that 
clambered  orer  it  from  the  box  within, ' 
where  she  had  planted  and  tended  them, 
and  were  now  all  open  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine. I  picked  a  handful  of  aerial 
blossoms,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed; 
for  an  instant  her  dull  eyes  brightened 
with  pleasure ;  but  when  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  frail  splendor  drooped  in  her 
feyexish  touch,  a  slow  tear  trickled  from 
each  wrinkled  lid,  and  I  heard  her  whis- 
per these  two  lines — 

**  *  Tb«re  eyerbuting  spring  abides, 
And  neyer- withering  flowers.' 

**  *  Shall  I  sing  it  to  you,  Miss  Bet- 
sey ?'  said  I. 

**  *  Yes,  do ;  it'll  make  tho  time  seem 
short' 

**  So  I  sang  all  the  hymn,  and  then  gaye 
my  place  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and,  bidding 
good-by,  left  the  little  house  with  a  roll 
of  yellow  and  time- stained  papers  in  my 
hand,  apparently  worthy  to  contain  a 
more  antiquated  legend  than  the  closed 
trials  of  Betsey  Clark.  I  found  you  at 
home,  Una,  so  I  did  not  go  over  again, 
and  now  she  is  dead.  After  breakfast 
we  wiU  read  the  papers  together." 

So  by  that  same  east  window,  we  sat 
down  a  few  hours  after  our  conversa- 
tion, and,  with  Eunice's  soft  crimson 
cheek  against  mine,  road  the  following 
story.  There  was  no  title  ;  tho  quaint, 
cnunped  writing  began  at  tho  top  of  the 
page,  and  more  than  once  I  had  to  inter- 
pret to  Una  the  misspelt  words  that  de- 
fied rules  of  every  nature. 

••Dear  Young  Friend  Aury, — I 
told  you  one  day  I  would  tell  you  all 
about  myself  some  time ;  and  when  I'd 
said  it  1  was  sort  of  sorry,  because  I 
bethought  myself  that  'twasn't  ever  best 
to  be  making  young  folks  sorrowful  be- 
fore their  tmie,  seeing  their  time  will 
oome  sooner  or  later ;  and,  besides,  I 
don't  eVer  like  to  talk  about  old  times 
rtrj  much;  for   though    I  am,   so   to 


speak,  advanoed  in  yean,  I  have  got 
natural  feelings,  and  they  will  rise  and 
rule  overmuch,  when  they  get  a  chance. 
However,  it  has  leased  Providence  to 
lay  me  up  with  a  broken  wrist,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  leading 
toward  this  work,  so  I  cannot  object ; 
beside,  I  have  promised,  and  promise- 
breaking  is  a  sin,  as  well  as  a  great  evil 
— so  here  is  to  begin. 

••  I  do  not  remember  my  father  at  all, 
nor  much  about  my  mother,  except  that 
she  was  a  widow-woman  and  very 
weakly.  She  was  all  the  time  drinking 
herb  tea  out  of  a  brown  tea-pot,  and 
knitting ;  I  remember  when  the  school- 
ma'am  sent  me  home  to  tell  her  that  I 
was  the  poorest  speller  in  school,  she 
took  on  a  good  while  about  it,  for  she 
had  always  expected  I  should  keep 
school  for  a  living,  and  she  knew  I 
couldn't  do  that  if  I  was  a  poor  speller. 
So  she  saM  to  me  as  I  was  a  setting  by 
the  chimney,  real  down  to  think  now 
bad  she  felt: — 'Betsey,'  says  she, 
'mark  my  words!  you'll  have  to  get 
your  bread  and  salt  when  I'm  gone, 
by  sowing,  and  that's  a  laborsome  way 
to  get  one's  livin' ;  oh  deary  me !' 

•*  So  she  rocked  and  cried  awhile,  tiU 
I  went  out  to  milk  the  cow.  Not  long 
after  she  took  sick,  and  was  sick  a  long 
spell,  and  when  I  was  just  'leven  years 
old  she  died  ;  and  she  hadn't  nothing  to 
leave  behind  her,  but  some  old  clothes, 
and  this  house  where  I  live  now.  I 
didn't  lay  mother's  dying  to  heart  so 
much  as  a  more  feeling  child  might  have 
done,  for  I  was  always  to  school  day- 
times, and  hard  to  work  nights,  to 
catch  up  with  the  chores.  She  was  so 
sickly  she  couldn't  do  nothing  like 
work.  However,  when  the  select-men 
bound  me  out  to  Deacon  Perkins  after 
mother's  funeral,  I  did  feel  real  bad ; 
it  was  a  good  deal  to  have  a  home  to 
go  to.  And  now  I  hadn't  got  any,  for 
they  rented  my  house. 

••  However,  when  father  and  mother 
forsakes  the  Lord  taketh  up,  and  Miss 
Perkins  was  as  clever  to  me,  as  if  I'd 
been  her  own. 

•*  I  went  to  school  regularly,  and  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  kind  friends,  and 
when  all  the  Academy  boys  pestered 
us  girls  in  the  street,  Stephen  Perkins 
always  stood  up  for  me,  and  gave  them 
a  real  thumping  if  they  darst  to  snow- 
ball me,  or  put  thistles  in  my  dinner- 
basket.  Stephen  Perkins  was  a  very 
likely  boy  then ;  I  can't  say  he  was  to 
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call  handsome,  but  he  had  sach  a  coax- 
ing look  out  of  his  eyes,  and  white 
teeth,  such  pretty  soft  hair,  and  such  a 
way  with  him,  everybody  liked  him, 
and  that  was  the  same  as  beini^  hand- 
some. I  don't  say  but  that  I  liked  him 
too,  but  it  was  kindly  that  I  should,  for 
he  was  the  nearest  to  a  brother  to  me 
that  ever  I  had.  I  used  to  save  him 
out  the  biggest  dough-nuts  when  I  ^ed 
a  pan-full,  and  set  by  his  supper  to 
keep  warm,  when  he  staid  out  skating, 
80  he  shouldn't  have  to  eat  cold  victuals 
when  he  was  cold  himself,  and  I  knit 
his  stockings  always ;  but  we  was  both 
children,  |md  his  folks  sent  him  off  to 
Indianny  to  his  uncle,  as  soon  as  he 
was  sixteen,  and  his  sister  Sary,  Miss 
Kenyon,  that  was,  she  come  homo  to 
live,  she'd  been  out  to  Indianny.  She 
was  handsome,  as  fair  as  milk,  with  red 
cheeks,  and  great  black  eyes,  and  light 
hair,  but  somehow  I  never  liked  her 
looks  either;  her  eyes  was  dreadful 
BtaiT,  and  she  was  jest  as  proud  and 
cold  as  a  snow-figger  the  boys  made  in 
our  yard.  But  she  didn't  stay  to  home 
long.  Luther  Kenyon  took  her,  and  I 
was  glad  to  fix  off  for  the  weddin',  for 
she  wasn't  what  I  call  real  clever. 

*•  However,  the  spring  before  I  was 
twenty,  Deacon  Perkins,  he  took  a 
fever,  and  died  right  off,  before  Stephen 
could  be  sent  for.  I  was  sorry  enough 
then,  for  the  Deacon  was  like  a  father 
to  me,  and  I  most  cried  my  eyes  out ; 
and  he  wasn't  more'n  cold,  before  Miss 
Perkins  she  took  sick  too :  but  she  was 
sick  a  long  spell,  somebody  had  to  wait 
on  her  day  and  night.  I  set  up  nights 
till  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  then  I  took 
her  days.  Sary  Kenyon  was  clear 
worn  out  too,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
we  should  give  up,  for  she  had  a  catch- 
ing fever  the  doctor  said,  and  nobody 
would  come  to  help  us  for  love  nor 
money,  except  black  Cudjo  and  his 
wife,  who  were  there  for  kitchen  help, 
when  Miss  Perkins  was  took.  After 
a  while  the  old  lady  began  to  sink,  and 
then  she  went  down  so  fast,  we  was 
forced  to  think  Stephen  would  never 
get  to  see  her ;  and  no  more  did  he,  for 
she  had  been  buried  two  days,  and 
Sary  Kenyon  was  gone  home  to  Pon- 
toosuc,  and  Chloe  was  helpin'  me  to 
clean  house,  when  Stephen  walked 
straight  into  the  shed  door  one  day,  and 
looking  me  in  the  face,  as  white  as  any 
sheet,  just  said,  *  Oh  Betsey !'  and 
set  down;    I  declare,   I  didn't  know 


what  to  say,  but  Providence  opens  our 
mouth  sometimes,  and  I  forgot  all 
about  being  a  woman  grown,  I  only 
remembered  Stephen  was  a  kind  boy, 
and  all  the  old  times,  so  I  set  down  by 
him  on  the  settle,  and  put  my  arms 
right  round  his  neck,  and  began  to  cry, 
and  that  fixed  him,  for  fie  jest  put  his 
head  on  to  mine  and  cried  too;  we 
couldn't  help  it,  and  we  was  both  better 
when  it  was  done.  So  then  I  wiped 
my  eyes,  and  got  him  to  lay  down  right 
there,  by  the  fire,  while  I  hung  on  the 
kettle,  and  made  him  some  tea,  he 
looked  so  white ;  and  when  he*d  had  a 
bit  to  eat  he  felt  stronger,  so  after  the 
chores  were  done,  Chloe  made  a  fire  in 
the  keepin'-room,  and  he  and  I  sat  in 
there  and  talked  it  all  over.  Next  day, 
Sary  come,  and  they  overhauled  the 
Deacon's  papers;  but  there  wasn't 
nothing  to  find,  he'd  been  and  mort- 
gaged the  farm  so  deep  to  get  the 
means  of  livin',  that  it  had  to  be  sold, 
and  there  wasn't  more'n  three  hundred 
dollars  apiece  for  Stephen  and  Sary. 
Wo  had  a  long  talk  when  all  this  was 
settled.  Stephen  said  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  preacher,  he  had  ex- 
penenced  religion  to  the  West,  and 
been  to  a  preparin'  school,  and  he  cal- 
culated the  money  he'd  got,  and  the 
work  he  could  do  vacations,  would  take 
him  through  College,  and  he'd  tmst  to 
Providence  to  get  through  the  Semina- 
ry afterwards.  I  was  glad  beyond 
speakin*  to  hear  this,  for  I  knew  he 
was  well  off,  and  I  could  feel  for  him, 
because  I'd  been  a  church  member  go- 
ing on  three  years,  and  I  knew,  too, 
how  his  old  father  had  prayed  for  him, 
but  I  did  wish  he  had  wrote  and  told  us 
about  it, — ^people  are  so  queer  about 
considering  their  own  folks,  it  seems  as 
if  'twas  like  most  anything  we  see  all 
the  time,  we  don't  remember  it's  worth 
seeing.  Sary  said  she  was  put  out  to 
think  there  wasn't  more  money,  but  she 
didn't  care  much ;  she  should  stay  at 
Pontoosuc  always,  and  Luther  had  a 
good  business ,  so  then  she  turned  round 
square  to  me,  and  asked  what  I  meant 
to  do.  Now  it  would  have  been  kindly 
in  her  to  have  offered  me  a  stopping 
place  with  her,  till  I  could  settle  my 
plans,  but  she  didn^t  think  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose. I  know  Stephen  whispered 
something  to  her,  and  she  turned  as 
red  as  a  turkey,  and  said  out  loud,  *  It 
isn't  convenient.'  So  I  mustered  up 
my  pride,  and  said  my  plans  were  not 
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ooite  settled,  bat  I*d  let  them  know  in 
me  meming ;  it  was  nigh  supper  time 
then,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  done,  and 
I  had  cleared  ap,  I  ran  out  of  the  shed 
with  mj  son-bonnet  in  mj  hand,  and 
went  straight  down  hj  the  green  to  mj 
old  hoase,  which  was  rented  to  a  very 
clever  widow  woman,  Mrs.  Marsh  by 
name.  I  knew  that  one  of  her  girls 
was  gmn*  away  to  Lowell,  and  her 
oldest  son  was  shipped  ofiP  for  a  whal- 
mg  Toy  age  the  week  before,  so  she 
most  have  some  spare  room :  and  after 
we'd  talked  awhile  about  other  things, 
we  had  a  spell  about  that,  and  she  con- 
doded  to  let  me  have  a  bed-room  that 
was  off  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
little  back  shed  that  was  next  to  it,  for 
my  kitchen.  I  could  allow  it  in  the  rent, 
and  so  be  sure  of  a  home  and  a  place 
to  myself,  wliere  I  needn't  to  cook  any 
more  than  I  wanted.  I  had  settled  all 
this,  and  got  to  the  front  gate,  when  I 
saw  Steplran  there,  waitin' for  me,  with 
a  banco  of  hanging  yellow-beUs,  and 
bkx>d-root  blows,  as  white  as  little 
e^gs ;  he'd  been  to  the  Folly  woods 
^er  'em  for  me  I  know,  and  he'd  come 
to  see  if  I  got  safe  home.  Dear  me  ! 
people  are  curious  in  this  world;  I 
ooold  ha'  stood  a  real  good  scolding 
from  anybody  that  night  and  never 
winked,  but  that  little  kind  way  of 
Stephen's  was  too  much.  I  cried  and 
cried,  but  1  hoped  ho  didn't  see  me,  for 
I  kept  quite  still,  and  he  knew  I  never 
was  a  talker,  but  somehow  he  always 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  even  if  he 
couldn't  see  me,  and  ho  said  directly  : 

"  *  Don't  cry,  Betsey  !  it  wears  you 
out.  If  I  am  sorry  at  all  about  father's 
wanting  for  money,  it  is  on  account 
of  yon ;  we  ought  to  take  care  of  you. 
I  am  a  man,  and  bound  to  do  the  Lord's 
work«  I  shall  be  carried  through,  and 
so  will  you  ;  but  it's  hard  for  a  woman ; 
only  you  must  promise  me  one  thing. 
Betsey — that  you  will  send  to  me  in  any 
ftrait  or  trouble,  and  that  you'll  write  to 
me  every  two  months.' 

•*  Well,  by  this  time  I  wasn't  crying ; 
so  I  promised  half  of  that,  and  then  we 
were  close  to  home.  In  the  morning  I 
told  Sary  Kenyon  that  I  had  taken  a 
room,  and  meant  to  do  plain  sowing  and 
tailoring,  for  I'd  learned  the  trade  two 
years  before,  though  I  hadn't  worked  at 
it  but  little;  so  she  gare  me  what  was 
mine  by  rights,  because  Pd  served  my 
time,  and  two  years  over,  there.  I  had 
two  beds  and  a  bedstead,  and  two  chairs, 


a  little  round  table,  and  Miss  Perkins's 
brass  clock,  that  she  told  Sary  to  eive 
me,  before  she  died.  I  had  some  httle 
matters  of  my  own,  stored  away  in  Miss 
Marsh's  garret,  and  before  Miss  Ken- 
yon was  back  and  settled  in  Pontoosuc, 
1  was  fixed  for  good,  in  my  own  room, 
in  my  own  house,  as  snug  as  could  be, 
and  plenty  of  work  to  sow  on.  So  when 
Stephen  came  to  bid  me  good-by,  and 
set  down  in  the  rocking-chair,  that  I 
had  put  by  the  window,  he  looked 
pleased  enough;  and  said  he  should 
think  about  that  little  home  of  mine, 
and  me  too,  down  to  college.  He  gave 
me  a  blue-covered  bible  when  he  went 
away,  and  looked  real  down ;  but  I  tried 
to  keep  up  a  smiling  face,  though  there 
was  tears  in  my  eyes  for  certain,  and  he 
saw  them;  so  he  smiled  himself,  and 
said  I  was  a  rainbow.  I  expect  he 
didn't  set  much  store  by  my  red  name, 
for  he  always  called  me  Rainbow,  alter 
that. 

*'  I  got  along  well,  that  year.  Stephen 
wrote  me  letters,  and  when  the  summer 
vacation  begun,  he  come  back  to  West- 
field,  and  taught  in  the  academy,  while 
Mr.  Piatt  was  sick ;  and  then  he  came 
to  see  me  two  nights  in  every  week,  and 
we  used  to  set  on  the  step,  and  talk 
about  all  sorts  of  things,  as  young  folks 
will.  I  don't  care  now  to  think  much 
about  them  times ;  they're  long  over, 
but  they  seem  near  to,  when  I  cet  think- 
in',  ana  everything  else  is  liKe  a  bad 
dream.  Well,  it  got  to  be  Stephen's 
last  year  in  college,  and  he  come  up  to 
Pontoosuc,  to  stay  awhile  before  com- 
mencement time,  and  so  save  his  board 
in  New  Haven,  which  Sary  wa'n't  un- 
willing to  have  him  do,  for  she  thought 
a  good  deal  of  Stephen ;  and  while  he 
was  there  'twas  natural  enough  he  should 
stray  over  to  Westfield  once  in  a  while, 
and  see  his  old  mates,  and  all  the  folks 
he'd  known  always.  I  guess  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  June  he  come  over  to  stay 
a  spell  at  Squire  Hart's,  and  help  get  in 
the  first  hayin'.  I  know  it  was  real 
warm,  and  most  everbody  had  got 
through  their  summer  work,  and  I  bad 
sowed  about  all  I  calculated  to,  for  I 
customarily  stopped  sowing  in  July  and 
August — it  rested  me,  and  I  got  fixed 
up  myself.  One  night  there  was  a  full 
moon,  and  tho  last  lock  of  hay  bein'  got 
into  Squire  Hart's  bam  by  four  o'clock, 
Stephen  smarted  himself  up,  and  come 
for  me  to  go  a  strawberryin'  with  him, 
to  a  place  we  both  knew,  where  the  ber- 
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ries  huDg  on  later  than  most  anywhere. 
It  was  up  the  Factory  brook  a  good 
half  a  mile,  just  after  you  come  to  the 
piney  woods ;  you  go  through  a  pair  of 
bars,  to  the  northeast  of  Hart's  lot,  and 
come  to  a  gravelly  hill,  that's  all  coTor- 
ed  with  strawberries.  It  was  a  clear, 
warm  day ;  the  wind  blowed  as  soft  as 
a  hymn-tune,  and  the  piney-woods 
would  ha'  been  so  still  you  could  hear 
yourself  think,  if  t  hadn't  ha'  been  for 
that  brook,  that  laughed  as  natural  as  a 
baby,  and  seemed  as  if  'twas  in  a  real 
gale,  runnin'  over  the  pebbles;  then 
'twould  eo  all  smooth  and  pretty  for  a 
spell,  and  twist  the  Ions  grass  on  to  the 
stones  jast  like  wet  hair;  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  it  would  give  a  jump  clear 
off  a  big  rock,  and  begin  to  laugh  again. 
I  laud^ed  too,  when  we  got  there; 
I  couldn't  help  it;  and  Stephen  he 
laughed.  But  when  we  come  into  the 
dark  woods,  and  smelt  the  spicy  leaves 
of  the  pine  trees,  and  the  great  hem- 
locks by  the  brook-edge,  somehow  we 
grew  so  still,  it  was  better  than  laughing 
a  good  deal ;  but  it  made  me  feel  kind 
of  shy,  and  I  didn't  go  along  by  Ste- 
phen. I  made  pretense  of  wanting  some 
young  wintergrcens,  and  he  didn't  seem 
very  glib  to  talk;  so  we  went  along 
separate,  till  we  come  out  into  the  sun- 
shme;  and  when  Stephen  went  to  let 
down  the  bars,  I  see  a  lot  of  wild  roses, 
and  I  wanted  some ;  but  he  said  no,  I 
should  wait  till  we  went  home,  because 
they'd  wither.  So  we  set  to  work,  and 
the  berries  bein'  real  thick  and  sweet, 
wo  had  our  pails  full  pretty  quick,  and 
we  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  gravelly 
hill,  to  see  the  sun  set ;  and  just  as  it 
went  down,  up  come  the  moon  in  the 
East,  as  round  as  a  trencher,  and  all 
red ;  it  came  up  so  slow  and  peaceful, 
it  made  me  feel  solemn,  and  I  went  to 
go  back  without  looking  for  Stephen ; 
but  I  hadn't  got  but  a  short  piece  into 
the  woods,  before  I  felt  a  soft  little 
touch  on  my  cheek,  and  I  looked  round, 
and  he  was  holdin'  the  wild  roses  up  to 
me. 

'*  *  Betsey,'  says  he,  *  I  guess  you're 
tired ;  what  if  we  should  set  down  on 
that  rock  till  the  moon  gets  overhead 
a  little,  so  we  can  see  to  go  home.' 

*'  So  we  set  down  ;  and  after  Stephen 
had  skittered  ever  so  many  stones  across 
the  river,  and  shifted  about  onto  every 
inch  of  the  rock,  he  said — well,  I  guess 
it  a'n't  best  to  tell  just  what  he  and  I 
did  say,  for  there's  some  things  that 


ought  to  be  kept  dumb;  they', 
like  chickens  in  the  shell — ^if  yoa 
air  and  daylight  in  on  to  'em* ' 
spoiled.  It's  just  as  reasonable 
no  more  than  that  we'd  as  good  ai 
ised  to  get  married  some  day,  am 
pretty  near  set  up  for  this  world 
went  home  a  holdin'  on  to  Ste 
arm,  and  one  little  rose  stickin'  i 
my  handkerchief  pin,  that  he 
there.  I'd  picked  all  the  rest  to 
and  thrown  them  into  the  brook 
he  was  talkin'.  Some  folks,  I  si 
would  think  I  was  over-pleased ; 
don't  know  as  it  was  strange, 
ways  been  kind  of  afraid  o?  livi 
nobody  to  help  me,  though  I'd 
calculated  on  a  kind  of  ionesoiD 
but  bein'  young  and  sprightly,  i 
kinder  hard  to  give  in  to  it ;  az 
thought  since,  perhaps  things  i 
good  as  they  was;  tor  if  I'd  li 
those  years  that  I  thought  I  wa 
to  marry  Stephen  Perkins  withoi 
thmg  to  help  me,  I  riiould  hay* 
dreadful  pinched  in  my  min* 
couldn't  have  felt  for  other  fo 
easy  as  I  can  now.  I  don't  kno 
speak  what  I  mean,  but  I  meant 
I  should  always  be  glad  I  ha^ 
happy  years,  because  they  were 
of  sweetening  to  this  world,  &at 
at  the  best  of  it.  Any  way.  It  i 
right,  because  the  Lord  did  it,  i 
can't  do  wrong.  I've  lived  < 
strength  of  that  a  long  time ;  am 
happy  that  night  Stephen  aoc 
on  the  door-step  tUl  I  heerc 
Marsh  shut  her  bed-room  wind 
with  a  slam,  and  then  I  knew 
time  for  me  to  be  in  doors ;  so  hi 
his  manners  for  good-night,  ani 
off,  and  I  went  to  bed ;  but  I  die 
awake,  for  all  I  was  so  pleased ; 
how,  it  kind  of  rooked  me  to  slee 
**  You  see  I  was'nt  so  homely 
face  in  them  days  as  I  am  now. 
a  fresh  look,  and  a  kind  of  t 
countenance,  Stephen  used  to  oa 
guess  it  never  shone  when  he  wa 
front  of  it !  but  I'll  own  I  did  haye 
hair,  it  was  long  and  fine,  and 
black,  only  sometimes  it  turned  i 
like  in  the  sun,  and  shone  like  anj 
I  thought  considerable  of  my  ha 
I  don't  feel  to  call  it  a  sin,  for  th 
made  it,  I  didn't,  and  I  shook 
liked  it  just  as  well  on  anybody 
head,  and  Stephen  liked  it.  > 
am  a  talking  too  much,  for  this  is 
of  a  pleasant  place,  like  the  < 
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Pflgrim*8  Progress,  where  Christian 
went  to  sleep,  only  I  wanted  to  make  oat 
why  Stephen  liked  me,  for  it  mast  seem 
fftrange  that  anybody  did,  and  even 
then  it  fieemed  Strang  to  me.  I  couldn't 
belieTe  it  next  day,  till  he  came  for  me 
after  the  chores  was  done,  to  take 
another  walk,  and  we  got  sober  and  had 
a  real  talking.  He  said  I'd  have  to 
wait  a  good  while,  but  if  I  thought  as 
much  of  him  as  he  di^f  me,  'twouldn't 
seem  very  long.  Well,  I  kind  of  smiled 
at  thatt  and  I  said  I  guessed  I  thouffbt 
as  much  of  him  as  was  right,  so  ne 
stopped  off  and  talked  reasonable,  and 
we  concluded  that  if  we  both  lived 
'twould  be  as  much  as  six  years  before 
we  could  any  way  be  married,  and  I  was 
twenty-three  now.  I  told  him  'twas  a 
great  while  for  him  to  be  tied  up,  and 
on  second  thoughts  I  did  not  think  it  was 
bei^t  fur  him  to  call  himself  encaged  to 
me,  I'd  rather  free  him  so  he  could 
change  his  mind  meantime.  Pd  set  my 
teeth  to  say  that,  and  it  made  him  out- 
ngeoua  mad;  but  I  held  on  to  it,  till 
finally  be  begun  to  get  mighty,  and  said 
if  I  wished  it,  I  should  be  free,  he 
wouldn't  stand  in  the  way  of  my  feel- 
logs,  bo  didn't  expect  to  give  up  anybody 
he'd  loved  twelve  years,  but  I  shouldn't 
lie  bound,  and  all  round  I  got  so  pestered 
I  couldn't  help  cryin',  and  then  ne  come 
ruund  and  comforted  me  so  clever,  I 
cooldii't  stand  that,  I  said  I  would  pro- 
mise, and  so  I  did,  and  then  we  went 
lM)mc,  but  I  didn't  feel  so  good  as  I  did 
before ;  however,  I  went  right  into  Miss 
Marsh's  part  and  told  her  I  was  pro- 
mised to  Stephen  Perkins,  so  she  said 
i^be  was  nigh  about  as  glad  as  if  I'd 
l>een  her  Comely,  and  she  didn't  slam 
the  window  when  she  went  to  bed,  but 
for  all  that  I  sent  Stephen  away,  and 
that  time  I  didn't  go  to  sleep,  I  felt 
>trange  and  sort  of  troubled.  Next  day 
1  fell  to  work  to  make  him  some  shirts, 
1  had  a  ^ood  right  to  now,  and  it  was 
♦  asy  sowmg.  Ho  went  over  to  Pontoo- 
soc  and  told  Miss  Keynon.  I  guesssbe 
iiido't  fellowship  mc  much,  for  I  never 
could  get  the  first  word  out  of  him 
about  what  she  said,  and  she  never  said 
Dothing  to  me.  That  fall  Stephen  got 
hid  college  papers,  and  being  well 
>pokon  of  by  the  masters,  he  got  a  dis- 
trict school  up  to  Andover,  and  he  fixed 
Vi  study  at  the  seminary  there. 

**  He  wrote  to  me  as  often  as  was  con- 
Mstent,  but  letters  were  costly  in  those 
daySf  folka  had  to  make  faith  and  pa- 
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tience  serve  instead  of  the  post-office* 
and  I  was  too  contented  to  lack  these. 
He  come  to  Westfield  once,  and  staid  a 
spell,  'twas  in  the  winter  season,  but  it 
was  itke  best  of  weather,  real,  fine  snow- 
storms, and  the  smartest  blowing  winds ; 
there  was  some  rain,  too,  but  it  was  a 
change  from  snow.  After  that  he  didn't 
come  again  till  the  third  year  he  was  in 
the  seminary.  I  had  scraped  up  enough 
money  to  buy  a  piece  of  extra  nne  Hca- 
land,  that  spring,  and  I  made  him  a 
beautiful  set  of  shirts.  I  expect  they  was 
too  good  for  his  needs,  but  I  didn't  think 
anything  could  be  too  good  for  him. 
He  wrote  me  a  real  pretty  little  letter 
after  he  got  them,  and  somewhere  about 
the  end  of  it  he  said  he'd  seen  Lovina 
Hart  at  Andover,  and  she  was  Deaoon 
Hart's  daughter,  and  just  coming  up  to  be 
the  beauty  m  Westfield,  and  Lovina  had 
told  him  1  was  well.  I  wrote  to  him 
when  it  was  my  turn  to  write,  but  some- 
how or  other  it  was  six  weeks  after  the 
right  time,  before  he  answered,  and  then 
he  took  up  the  biggest  part  of  the  letter 
explaining  about  now  he'd  been  busy. 
Now  it  IS  a  fact  I  might  ha'  known 
then,  if  I  hadn't  put  my  hands  on  my 
eyes  so's  not  to  see,  tliat  if  a  man  don't 
care  about  a  woman  sufficient  to  keep 
up  his  side  of  writin',  he  don't  care 
about  her  sufficient  to  hurt  him.  I 
didn't  know  enough  to  feel  any  way  but 
just  bad;  however  I  didn't  say  so  to 
him,  but  writ  as  usual  myself. 

•*  When  he  came  to  Pontoosuc  in  the 
summer  he  came  to  see  me,  but  I  didn't 
show  out  how  glad  I  felt  to  see  him,  be- 
cause I  knew  he  was  changed  the  first 
minute  he  spoke  ;  he'd  gone  about  with 
folks  that  had  had  an  education,  there 
to  Andover,  till  he  talked  like  a  book, 
and  he  had  fine  names  about  everything, 
so  I  felt  as  if  he'd  grown  tall.  Dear 
me  !  I  can't  say  but  that  I  liked  him  all 
the  better,  but  I  could  see  as  quick  as 
light,  that  ho  wasn*t  so  pleased  with  me 
as  he  used  to  be.  I  was  all  the  time 
saying  something  that  wasn't  grammer, 
and  he  schooled  me;  then  the  first 
night  he  came  he  said  he  must  go  back 
early  to  Deacon  Hart*s,  where  he  staid, 
because  he  wanted  to  show  Lovina  about 
a  hymn-tune.  Well,  I  don't  know  it's 
any  use  to  spin  out  a  bad  thing  too  far ; 
the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  before 
he'd  been  two  weeks  in  Westfield,  I 
found  out  tiie  reason  why  he  didn't 
write  to  mo  punctual,  and  the  reason 
was  Lovina  Hart     I  couldn't  blame 
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him.  I  was  well  on  to  twenty-soven, 
and  I'd  worked  too  hard  to  keep  joung 
in  the  face,  and  men  folks  do  think  the 
World  and  all  of  looks ;  beside  I  wasn't 
smart  nor  learned,  nor  fine  anyway.  I 
did  luve  him,  I  expect  I  loved  him  as 
much  as  one  woman  could,  but  that 
was  no  goodness  in  me.  I  couldn't  help 
it.  Lovina  was  young,  and  real  pretty 
and  sweet-spoken.  I  don*t  think  she 
had  much  of  what  folks  call  grit  in  her, 
but  she  hadn't  no  use  for  it ;  her  father 
was  a  likely  man  and  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  she^d  been  brought  up  in  soft- 
ness all  her  days.  I  didn't  say  nothing 
to  Stephen  about  her,  but  I  told  him 
one  day  about  as  square  as  I  could  say 
it,  that  I  had  concluded  not  to  marry 
him.  I  said  it  hard,  but  it  did  not  hurt 
him  mor'n  a  minute,  his  eyes  snapped, 
for  he  was  took  aback  as  his  old  father 
used  to  say,  but  he  swallowed  it  down, 
and  said  what  he  had  ought  to  I  sup- 
pose, I  didn't  hear  the  words,  but  his 
Toice  said  that  he  thought  it  was  as 
well  as  not.  and  may  be  a  little  better. 
I  believe  he  said  something  about  a  bet- 
ter world,  and  not  getting  married  there, 
another  curious  way  folks  have  when 
they've  hurt  you  all  they  can,  they  most 
always  speak  as  if  heaven  was  made  a 
purpose  to  pay  you  up  for  it.  I  euess 
they  don't  stop  to  hear  'tother  side,  or 
maybe  they'd  wonder  what  'twas  a  goin' 
to  do  to  them  that  takes  their  goods  in 
this  life  out  of  their  neighbor's  vmeyard. 
However,  after  the  first  buzzing  went 
out  of  my  ears,  I  made  out  to  hear  that 
he  was  going  to  Newton  next  day  with 
Mr.  Hart,  and  he  should  not  take  what 
I  said  for  the  end  on't,  till  I  had  thought 
it  over  a  day,  so  he  would  come  back 
next  night  and  see  me  again.  I  told 
him  'twouldn't  make  no  difference,  but 
he  could  do  what  he  had  a  mind  to,  so 
he  went  away  ;  and  I  sat  on  the  door- 
step the  biggest  part  of  the  night,  for 
it  was  a  real  sweltering  July  night,  but 
I  was  as  cold  as  the  well-bucket,  and  I 
couldn't  get  my  breath  in  the  bed* room. 
Next  morning  I  had  done  my  few 
chores  up,  and  was  trying  to  sow  by 
the  window,  sticking  the  needle  into  my 
fiinger  with  every  other  stitch,  and  trying 
to  rub  my  eyes  clear  because  I  could  not 
see,  when  I  heard  a  little  rap  at  the 
back  door,  and  in  come  Sary  Keynon. 
I  guess  I  was  civil  to  her,  I  didn't  feel 
rightly  glad  to  see  her,  but  I  set  a 
ohfur  and  she  set  down.  She  begun 
first  to  talk  about  everything  in  crea- 


tion seemed  to  me,  and  she  alwa^ 
one  of  those  that  can  say  001 
words  about  nothing,  if  somebodj 
yes  and  no  once  in  a  while,  just  i 
'em  breath.  By'n  by  she  begun 
about  Lovina  Hart,  the  needle 
pretty  deep  that  time  but  I  w< 
bind  up  my  finger  before  her,  so  I 
along.  She  edged  on  from  one  tl 
another,  and  finally  after  hitcl 
hole  through  my  sbip  of  carpet  w 
chair  she  set  on,  she  come  out  w 
gist  of  her  discourse.  She  said  h 
ther  was  nigh  ready  to  be  license 
it  was  safer  for  a  young  man 
otherwise  settled  in  life  berore  he 
ed  the  ministry,  and  a  lot  more 
wont  waste  time  a  writing,  tiie  en 
all  was  that  she'd  come  to  ask 
give  up  Stephen,  so  he  ooold 
Lovina  Hart,  because  she  had 
and  they  could  afford  to  marry. 

**  Well,  I  set  there  iust  like  ap 
stone,  all  the  time :  she  didn't  o 
none ;  I'd  been  hurt  all  I  could  1 
only  way  I  could  be,  and  I  dido' 
for  her,  so  I  let  her  run  on  till  b\ 
done,  and  then  I  waited  a  minnt 
I  says  to  her,  very  smiling— 

"  *  I'm  very  sorry.  Miss  K 
you've  taken  so  much  pains  £ 
thing.  I  broke  with  your  brothi 
terday;  I  thought  'twas  about  1 
have  done  with  the  busings  all  n 

**  She  never  said  one  word  for  a 
and  I  laughed ;  so  she  got  up  an 
away,  and  then  I  laughed  again,  00 
and  it  seemed  as  though  somebo< 
laughed,  too,  and  then  I  tum^ 
but  I  wouldn't  stir.  I  set  the 
most  of  that  day,  the  blood  drippi 
my  finger  on  to  my  work ;  but  I 
care  to  stop  it,  it  seemed  to  com 
my  feelings,  somehow,  and  was  a 
as  crying.  I  guess,  maybe,  I 
have  had  a  feverish  speU,  if  it 
been  for  that  finger.  About 
o'clock,  Mr.  Sykes,  from  Turkoj^ 
drove  up ;  Miss  Sykes  wanted  e 
a  while,  to  work  on  Bell's  w 
clothes:  'twasn't  very  pleasant 
to  do  just  then,  and  at  nrst  I  w< 
go ;  but  I  bethought  myself  it  wc 
better  to  get  away  from  West 
while,  till  he  should  be  gone  b 
Andover,  so  I  went,  leaving  a  n 
him  with  Miss  Marsh,  to  say  josl 
words,  *rm  still  in  the  same 
Your  well-wisher,  Elizabeth  Clar! 

**  When  I  came  back  the  wholi 
had  blown  over;    there  waant 
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folks  knew  I  was  ^mised  to  him,  and 
thej  didn't  think  it  strange  he  should 
like  Ijorina  best,  no  roore'n  I  did.  I 
£dn't  go  to  see  her,  for  I  never  took 
to  Deacon  Hart's  people  much,  and  I 
hadn't  no  call  to  begin  now. 

•*Well,  it  was  pretty  lonesome  to 
Westfieid,  that*s  a  tact  I  don't  know 
what  did  ail  everything;  I  used  to  go 
for  a  walk  always  before  breakfast  to 
keep  ttp  my  health,  because  health  was 
my  livm',  and  I  couldn't  see  steady 
unless  I  had  it;  but  now  I  hated  to 
walk.  I  didn't  care  a  cent  for  the  trees, 
or  the  river,  or  the  sunshine;  they  all 
teemed  to  be  kind  of  peekin'  and  sigh- 
ing all  the  time ;  and  there  never  was 
such  starry,  sunny  weather,  only  the 
sunshine  wasn't  clear,  it  was  always 
like  as  if  there  had  just  been  an  eclipse, 
sod  I  could  never  get  away  from  the 
dolefol  sounds  the  wind  kept  making. 
However,  I  had  work  to  do  the  whole 
time,  and  that  kept  me  middlin*  reason- 
able. I  think  work  is  a  blessed  thing, 
it  can't  lay  hold  of  folk's  thoughts  and 
straighten  them,  to  be  sure,  but  it  does 
ooax  them  off  a  little,  and,  after  a  spell, 
helps  them  to  stand  alone.  I  heard 
that  Stephen  was  licensed  that  autumn, 
and  then  about  thanksgiving  time  that 
he  was  gone  to  New  York  to  help  gather 
up  a  congregation  about  the  low  parts 
of  the  town,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
be  mmrried  in  the  summer. 

"Now,  one  day,  comin'  by  Deacon 
Hart*8  back-^ate,  I  see  a  pile  of  sweep- 
in's  their  shiftless  Irish  girl  had  emptied 
there,  and  the  wind  blowed  a  piece  of 
paper  in  front  of  me,  which  was  writ 
00,  so  I  picked  it  up,  one  of  the  careful 
ways  Miss  Perkins  teach ed  mo,  never 
thinking  what  'twould  come  to.  Well, 
1  Bee  it  was  a  comer  to  a  newspaper, 
dirpcted  to  Stephen  Perkins,  6\,  — ^ 
street.  New  York.  I  s'pose  Lovina 
thought  she  couldn't  send  a  blotted 
cover,  so  she'd  toro  it  across  and 
throwed  it  away;  but  I  folded  it  up 
and  put  it  into  my  thread-case.  I 
coiikUi't  ha'  told  why,  but  the  Lord 
knew,  and  it  was  for  a  purpose.  I 
thought  no  more  on't  till  about  six 
months  after,  just  as  it  was  getting  to 
be  the  last  of  May.  I  was  to  a  Dorcas 
•ociety  meeting  in  Miss  Marsh's  part, 
and  I  heard  Miss  Sykes  say  to  Miss 
Marsh: 

" '  Well !    have  you  heerd  the  news 
about  Stephen  Perkins  V 

**  'No!'  says  Miss  Marsh. 


'• '  Why,  they  say  he's  got  the  smsB- 
poz  down  to  New  York,  the  worst  kind, 
and  he  ha'n't  kith  nor  kin  near  to  htm, 
for  Sary  Kenyon's  got  a  young  babe, 
and  Lovina  HaiVs  gone  into  the  higfa- 
sterics,  and  her  folks  wouldn't  hear 
to  lettin'  her  go  if  she  wanted  to,  and 
I  ha'n't  heerd  that  she  does  want  to, 
yet.' 

'''Do  tell,'  says  Miss  Marsh,  'why 
don't  they  send  him  to  the  hospital !' 

"  '  Oh,  he  was  so  far  gone  they  could- 
n't move  him  before  folks  knew  he  had 
it ;  and  there  was  an  old  black  woman 
in  the  basement  of  the  house,  where  his 
room  is,  who's  takin'  care  of  his  vittles. 
I  expect  he  is  poorly  off.' 

"  I  set  like  a  stone  all  this  time,  for 
something  had  let  go  of  my  breath,  and 
I  felt  clear  heat  Presently,  Miss  Marsh 
came  by,  and  asked  me  out  loud  if  I 
wouldn't  be  so  obliging  as  to  see  to 
putting  the  tea  to  draw,  in  the  kitchen. 
I  knew  what  she  was  up  to  and  felt 
real  thankful,  so  I  fixed  the  tea,  and 
then  went  awa^r  into  my  part,  and  set 
down  to  think  m  my  chair,  and  pretty 
well  resolved  what  I'd  do.  I  had  got 
that  piece  of  paper  safe,  and  now  I 
thanked  Providence  for  it.  I  was  goincr 
to  Miss  Sykes's  next  day  to  sew,  so  1 
put  my  double  gown  in  n  basket,  and 
two  of  my  mother's  frilled  caps  that  Pd 
kept  always,  and  I  took  some  little 
things  for  him,  and  twenty  dollars  that 
I'd  sewed  into  my  bed-quilt,  apiinst  I 
could  go  to  Portland  to  put  it  into  the 
bank.  So  I  told  Miss  Marsh,  next  day, 
that  I  did'nt  know  when  I  should  come 
back,  for  I  calculated  to  eq  down  the 
river  from  Miss  Sykes's  in  the  boat, 
and  stay  a  spell  to  my  second  cousin's, 
in  Madison.  I  hope  the  Lord  forgave 
that  lie,  for  surely  it  was  a  great  bur- 
den to  my  mind,  bein'  the  first  I'd  ever 
told  since  I  was  a  church  member,  but 
I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  So,  when 
it  got  to  the  time  next  day,  I  went  to 
the  landin'  and  got  on  to  the  boat,  hav- 
ing told  Miss  Sykes  my  lie. 

''  I  went  into  the  cabin  and  put  on  one 
of  mother's  caps,  and  slicked  my  hair 
all  back  under  the  frills,  and  I  fixed  an 
old  bonnet  of  her'n  on  over  it,  and  I 
had  a  black  shawl  on.  I  wanted  folks 
should  think  I  was  Stephen*8  old  aunt 
Bo's  not  to  talk,  but  I  needn't  have  been 
to  that  pains,  for  New  York  people  a'n't 
BO  tongucy  as  Westfieid  people.  I  guess 
there's  too  many  of  them. 

*'  Well,  then  I  bought  my  ticket  to  the 
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Captain's  office,  and  I  see  a  map  of 
New  York  hongin*  up  close  by ;  so  I 
took  to  studjin'  that  with  all  zeal,  till  I 
knew  eycry  comer  and  lane  between 

the  steamboat  wharf  and street  as 

well  as  if  I'd  been  there,  though  to  be 
sure  it  wasn't  a  great  ways.  We  got 
to  the  city  before  dawn  the  next  day, 
but  I  was  broad  awake,  so  I  dressed 
me,  and  as  soon  as  'twas  any  way  light 
I  started  off,  because  there  was  fewer 
folks  in  the  street,  and  I  calculated  I 
should  get  along  better.  After  a  while 
I  come  to  61 street,  but  it  was  a 

f'eat  big,  slovenly  looking  house,  and 
couldn't  find  no  door-bell ;  there  was 
only  signs  painted  alongside  the  door; 
bat  looking  a  little  closer  I  see  the  door 
was  on  a  crack,  so  I  pushed  it,  and  went 
up  the  stairs :  then  I  see  more  signs  on 
the  doors;  however,  thev  wan't  none 
of  'em  Stephen's,  so  I  pushed  on  till  I'd 
come  to  the  fourth  pair  of  stairs,  and 
then  I  see  *  Small  pox'  writ  on  the  wall 
with  black  letters,  and  a  hand  pointin' 
up  stairs,  so  I  knew  I'd  ^t  there :  the 
door  was  wide  open  to  his  room,  but 
the  window  was  shut ;  and  there  he  lay 
idl  livin'  alone  on  the  bed,  such  a  sight 
as  I  never  see  before ;  his  own  mother 
wouldn't  have  known  him.  Poor  Ste- 
phen !  poor  dear !  If  ever  I'd  had  one 
hard  thought  of  him  hid  away  it 
was  gone  for  good  now.  I  couldn't 
help  sottin'  down  for  two  minutes  to 
have  a  ciy,  I  loved  him  so,  and  he  was 
so  pitiful  lyin'  there,  he  needed  all  the 
love  anybody  could  give  him  now.  I 
didn't  spend  much  time  crying  though, 
but  went  to  work  and  righted  up  me 
room,  which  was  about  as  shiftless  as  it 
could  be,  and  by  that  time  he  seemed 
to  come  to  a  little,  but  he  couldn't  open 
his  eyes  to  see,  and  I  expect  he  took 
me  for  the  black  woman,  for  all  he  said 
was  *  water."  so  I  gave  him  a  little 
taste  of  cool  water  that  I  found  in  the 
ail  standin*  there,  and  I  freshened  up 
is  pillows,  and  eased  his  head,  and  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  for  I'd  opened  the 
windows,  and  then  he  went  off  into  a 
stupid  sleep  again.  By'n-by  the  woman 
come  clattering  and  lumbering  up  stairs, 
and  when  she  come  into  the  room  I  never 
did  see  anybody  look  more  beat ;  and  lo ! 
to  be  sure,  it  was  old  Chloe !  If  I  wasn't 
glad  !  It  seems  Stephen  had  seen  her 
one  day  begging  in  the  street,  for  Cudjo 
was  dead«  9nd  ^e  was  always  a  depend- 
ing kind  of  a  body.  So  he'd  helped  her 
for  old  time^'  sake,  and  had  paid  her 
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rent  in  the  baseoient  below  I 
months,  she  beine  to  do  his  eho 
to  pay  him ;  so  she  was  there  wl 
was  took  sick,  and  she  got  her 
leader  to  write  to  Deacon  Hart'i 
about  him. 

**  Well,  betwixt  us,  with  her 
and  my  head,  we  got  Stephen  men 
fortable  that  day;  but  he  was  ( 
his  head  most  of  the  time,  and  he 
know'd  'twas  me.  I  set  by  him  i 
and  mostly  nights,  for  nine  .da 
heard  him  talk  about  his  mothe 
Lovina;  but  he  never  said  n 
about  me.  I  thought  perhapi 
die  before  he  did ;  but  the  Liora 
me  like  a  father,  for  one  niffht 
on  my  knees  by  the  bed,  as  he«] 
as  a  cosset  lamb  in  a  snow-drift, 
heard  Him  say  *  water,'  so  I  go 
some,  but  it  wasn't  cool,  for  tl 
was  real  hot,  and  the  ice-man 
come ;  so  he  turned  over  and  m* 
and  he  said  i^ain,  *  Oh !  let  the  1 
down  deep,  Betsey,  I  want  it 
Then  something  seemed  to  go  oi 
in  his  thoughts ;  he  tossed  and  t 
and  said  finally  with  a  long  sight 
Betsy  !  dear  child !'  Oh  I  I 
poor  no  longer.'  I  felt  set  up 
away ;  I  hadn't  gone  clean  out 
mind,  and  hke  enough  he  would 
I'd  loved  him  more'n  Lovina  wl 
got  to  heaven.  To  be  sure,  tibi 
only  can  tell  what  folks  does 
there,  but  I  had  the  idee,  and  it  1 
me. 

''  WeU,  the  tenth  day  he  was  i 
with  death,  and  never  said  no  mo 
hadn't  calculated  on  his  living,  i 
doctor  said  he  wouldn't ;  but  yet 
all  struck  up  when  he  did  die: 
a'n't  never  ready  for  death  nor 
pointments.  The  doctor,  who 
likely  young  man  as  I  ever  se 
acted  like  a  brother  to  me.  i 
couldn't  take  the  body  up  to  Wef 
nor  he  couldn't  send  it,  for  'twan' 
on  other  folks'  account.  I  thou( 
too,  after  I'd  got  the  first  feeUng 
about  his  lying  far  away  from  his 
and  mother;  but  I  rememben 
wouldn't  never  know  it,  and  he'< 
the  angel's  trumpet  plain  enough 
last  day  wherever  his  poor  morta 
was ;  so  the  doctor  he  got  a  coffii 
and  had  him  carried  off  to  Potter's 
but  I  was  too  sick  to  go  and  see  i 
for  I  was  took  down  with  smaU-p 
very  day  he  died,  and  the  dootoi 
ing  I'd  got  no  friends  in  tlie  oil 
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Tised  me  to  go  straight  off  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  driv  me  there  himself  in  his 
own  Bulky.  He  wouldn't  take  nothing 
at  all  for  what  he'd  done  to  Stephen : 
he  was  a  kindly  cretur,  and  I  said  no 
more  but  to  thank  him.  I  likewise  ^t 
him  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  room-rent  for 
me,  and  bum  up  his  things,  and  write 
to  Deacon  Hart 

**  So  I  lay  sick  three  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital, equally  as  willing  to  die  as  to  live ; 
out  it  pleased  Providence  to  bring  me 
through.  I  was  scarred  very  bad,  and 
my  hair  all  fell  out,  and  worst  of  all,  I 
hadn't  a  cent  to  show  in  my  purse ;  but 
by  that  time  I  knew  the  hospital  ways 
pretty  well,  so  I  hired  out  for  a  nurse 
there,  and  the  pay  was  eood  if  'twas 
hard  work  :  all  the  harder  because  I 
was  pinin'  for  Westfield. 

**  I  writ  to  Miss  Marsh,  and  told  her  I 
hadn't  been  to  Madison,  because  I  found 
I  was  wanted  to  York :  that  I'd  been 
real  siok  there,,  and  was  a  comin'  home 
in  August  if  I  was  spared.  I  went  to 
iee  old  Chloe ;  but  the  woman  had  got 
married,  and  I  thought  she  didn't  want 
no  help  after  that. 

**  So  I  come  home,  and  I  was  glad  to 
get  there.  Folks  didn't  take  much  no- 
tice of  me,  for  I  hadn't  kith  nor  kin  in 
Westfield ;  so  there  was  less  talk  about 
me  than  most  anybody,  and  that  was  the 
use  of  that  cross.  I've  lived  here  ever 
since,  and  kept  on  sowing.  Nobody 
ever  asked  me  again  to  get  married,  but 


most  everybody  has  been  good  to  mo, 
especially  your  mother,  Aury.  I  dream 
about  them  times  down  to  York  very 
often,  but  mostly  the  time  when  Ste- 
phen called  my  name  and  said  *  dear 
ohUd.'  Lovina  Hart  ^t  married  in  a 
jrear.  At  first  I  felt  kmd  of  hurt  about 
it  on  account  of  Stephen,  but  I  guess 
'twas  all  for  the  best :  there  a'n't  no 
no  use  in  feeling  bad  when  you  can't 
help  it ;  and  I  expect  she  was  one  of 
them  that  don't  take  naturally  to  feelin* 
bad.  Now  I  have  got  my  last  message. 
I  shanH  work  no  more,  neither  be  sick 
in  mind  nor  body,  and  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied when  I  see  the  Lord.  I  can't  say 
but  that  I  am  pleased,  but  I  hope  I 
should  be  willing  to  live  if  'twas  His 
will.  I  wish  you  good-bv,  Aury,  and 
a  godly  life,  then  you  won^t  mind  hap- 
penings. 

'*  Your  true  friend, 

"  Betsey  Clark." 

Eunice  drew  a  deep  siffh  as  I  turned 
the  last  page,  and  bright  tears  were 
strung  on  her  long  eyelashes. 

**  Could  you  have  done  that  for  a 
man,  Eunice?"  said  I — for  her  little 
ladyship  was  a  bit  of  a  misanthropist 
in  speech,  though  not  at  heart. 

^*  I  don't  know,  Aura,  I'm  afraid  not ; 
but  I  was  thinking  how  many  dumb 
romances  there  must  be  in  the  world, 
if  even  Betsey  Clark  had  so  tragic  a 
life." 


A   SERENADE. 

RANGE  yourselves  my  merry  men. 
And  wake  your  sweetest  numbers ; 
My  lady  will  forgive  the  voice 

That  melts  her  silent  slumbers ; 
For  ladies  listen  with  delight 
To  music  in  the  summer  night  I 

Run  your  hands  across  the  strings. 
Like  the  wind  through  vernal  raini — 

Softly :  not  of  lovers'  fears. 

Nor  Uieir  idle  rain  of  tears — 
Sinff  scrcner  strains ; 

Sine  the  joy,  the  happy  smart. 

In  uie  little  maiden's  neart, 

Who  finds,  in  dreams,  her  lover  dear, 

And  wakes — to  find  him  near ! 
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JOHN    RANDOLPH:   A   PERSONAL   SKETCH. 


AT  the  "  March  oourt"^  of  Charlotte 
county,  Virginiat  in  the  year 
1799,  was  exhibited  one  of  those  spec- 
tacles which,  to  the  observant  eye,  pre- 
sent history  in  all  its  nakedness,  and 
with  its  grand  outlines  drawn  in  clear 
and  vivid  relief.  The  sun  shone  upon 
a  great  assemblage  which  had  gathered 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  solemn 
utterances  of  a  great  and  noble  mind — 
to  a  man  whose  name  had  rung  through 
the  world,  and  who,  sinking  rapidly  into 
the  grave,  had  nevertheless  buckled  on 
his  old  armor  to  go  forth  in  defense  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  call  of  his 
country.  Patrick  Henry  had  announced 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  on  that  day  he  was  to  speak ; 
the  long  silent  voice,  which  in  former 
days  had  waked  the  thunders  of  the 
revolution,  was  again  to  be  heard ;  and 
at  the  intelligence  the  whole  country- 
side, as  we  have  said,  had  come  toge- 
ther, and  now  thrilled  with  expectation. 

With  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded this  scene  we  have  nothing  to  do ; 
the  drama  which  had  drawn  forth  the 
old  war  horse  from  his  retirement, 
cannot  here  be  even  touched  upon :  and 
the  words  uttered  on  that  day  by  the 
great  leader  of  opinion  are  as  little  to 
our  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  prophet  of  the  revolution  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  hitherto  immovable  advocate 
of  state  rights,  the  inflexible  opponent 
of  federal  consolidation,  had  that  day 
come  forth  to  support  what  he  had 
eternally  opposed,  and  struck  almost 
overwhelming  blows  against  the  federal 
league,  and  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  it  claimed  for  itself.  The  speech 
of  this  great  man  on  that  occasion  is 
known  to  have  been  worthy  of  him — 
calm  history  will  finally  say  that  its 
sentiments  were  perfectly  iu  accordance 
with  his  long  and  splendid  career — and 
when  the  last  accents  of  the  wonderful 
voice  died  on  the  ear,  the  sun  of  his 
life,  as  says  his  biographer,  had  set  in 
all  its  glory. 

The  silence  of  emotion  and  admira- 
tion had  scarcely  given  way  to  murmurs 
of  applause,  when  another  speaker  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  from  which 
Patrick  Henry  had  just  descended.  He 
was  a  youn^  man  of  twenty-five  or  six, 
almost  beardless,  with  light  hair,  combed 
back  into    a  cue,  a  pale,  effeminate 


looking  face,  quick,  sparkling  hiwel 
and  dressed  in  a  blue  frock,  buff 
clothes,  and  fair  top  boots.  He  i 
bled  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  hm 
left  school,  and  no  one  had  ever 
of  his  addressing  a  public  asse 
He  was  known  as  "  Little  Jack 
dolph,'*  who  was  often  seen  ridix 
tween  his  estate,  called  Roanoki 
the  residence  of  his  brother  Ridu 
the  neighborhood ;  and  inasmuoh 
had  given  himself  little  trouble  U 
ciliate  any  one's  good  opinion- 
indeed,  scarcely  made  common  acq 
ances  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own 
of  gentlemen — the  popular  mine 
almost  a  complete  blank  in  regi 
him ;  and  if  it  troubled  itself  to 
concerning  him  at  alU  was  rathi 
posed  to  dismiss  him  with  a  jes< 
sneer,  for  his  presumption  in  dar 
speak  in  reply  to  the  political  g 
the  whole  country-side. 

It  was  thus  that  John  Randolpl 
most  perfect  representative  of  a  re 
able  class,  the  most  brilliant  met 
the  period  in  which  ha  lived,  and  < 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  i 
age,  so  to  speak — first  rose  inti 
public  notice  which  for  a  quartei 
century  he  filled,  perhaps  mon 
roughly  than  any  of  his  cotempo; 
To  the  curious  eye,  this,  his  nn 
pearance,  was  pregnant  with  sugg 
— ^indeed,  furnished  the  key  to  the 
of  his  subsequent  career.  Th< 
men  who,  upon  that  day,  contenc 
the  obscure  and  unknown  arena  i 
county  court,  were  the  represent 
of  two  systems,  two  classes — i 
two  worlds.  In  Patrick  Henry,  i 
the  man  of  the  people,  the  lif< 
asserter  of  social  equality,  the  dei 
and  advocate,  everywhere  and  tfa 
all  years,  of  the  **  majesty  of  tbi 
pie."  In  John  Randolph,  it  wi 
scion  of  the  hauU  noblesse  of  cc 
Virginia — the  born  aristocrat  an< 
resentutive  of  the  great  landed  t 
cracy — who  traced  his  family  gem 
back  to  the  Norman  conquest ;  anc 
from  that  time  forth  to  the  end 
strange  and  woeful  career,  was  to 
but  one  central  and  burning  i 
whether  in  success  or  defeat*  in 
ness  or  in  health,  at  home  or  al 
still  but  one  idea — the  pride  of  rai 
blood,  tlie  doctrine  of  aristooraoj 
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above  alL  the  Bopertority,  absolute  na- 
tional  independence,  and  inherent  sov- 
ereignty of  Virginia.  Patrick  Henrj 
on  uat  day  stood  forth  as  the  advocate 
of  deference  to  federal  authority,  and 
a  policy  which  should  lead  the  com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  abate  her 
haughty  tone,  and  yield  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington.  John  Riuadolph 
was  there  to  strike  fierce  and  passionate 
blows  against  all  that  even  hinted  at  a 
resignation  of  one  particle  of  her  ancient 
and  pruud  sovereignty  on  the  part  of 
bis  state  uid  land — for  beyond  Virginia 
be  never  looked,  and  he  acknowledged 
no  other  ^  country.*'  Patrick  Henry, 
lastly,  was  trembhng  upon  the  verge  of 
that  grave  which  he  was  in  a  few 
months  to  be  borne  to,  after  a  life  of 
^lendor  and  glory  such  as  few  men  are 
permitted  to  hve  in  this  world.  John 
kandolph  was  entering  his  early  man- 
bood,  unknown  and  ardent  for  the  en- 
counter of  forces  which  should  make 
bim  known.  Henry  had  passed  through 
and  shaped  the  great  ago  of  the  revo- 
btion,  rugged,  like  the  times  he  lived 
in,  dealing  with  momentous  issues  like 
a  giant  whose  strength  is  too  great  for 
bim  to  think  of  the  graces  of  fancy, 
striking  blows  like  the  gigantic  Richard 
with  his  massive  battle-axe,  and  wield- 
ing like  a  Titan  those  thunders  which 
bad  scarcely  died  away  into  the  distance. 
Randolph  was  about  to  start  upon  his 
ontried  course  with  the  new  age,  which 
was  to  be  a  period  of  political  intrigue 
and  party  manoeuvering,  in  whose 
chaotic  and  shifting  mists  the  Sa- 
ladings  scimitar  of  his  wit  would  flash 
ind  cut,  and  whose  new  men  and  new 
ideatf  would  inaugurate  a  new  policy 
and  a  new  era.  Henry,  in  a  word,  was 
the  type  of  the  past,  Randolph  of  the 
future ;  and  thus  they  might  have  justly 
represented  to  the  curious  observer  on 
that  morning  of  the  year  1799,  as  1800 
was  about  to  dawn,  the  spirit  of  the  old 
and  of  the  new  world — have  stood,  the 
landmarks  between  two  centuries. 

Of  the  latter  of  these  men  how  re- 
markable and  anomalous  was  the  ca- 
reer. What  a  strange  life — how  stranger 
■till  the  character  of  the  individual! 
We  have  spoken  briefly  of  his  first 
poblio  appearance,  combining  as  it  did, 
in  place,  circumstance  sand  accessories, 
one  of  tiie  most  apt  illustrations  of  that 
peculiar  individuality  which  made  him 
afterwards   so  famous;  and  it  is  this 


wonderfnl  mdividaaliiy  of  the 
which  renders  him  even  to-day  a  phe- 
nomenon in  men's  minds,  about  whioh 
they  never  cease  speculating.  The 
wish  of  the  writer  of^  this  article  is  to 
briefly  notice  some  of  the  personal 
traits  of  the  man,  places  that  speak  of 
him  still,  and  some  of  those  incidents 
which  caused  his  peculiarities  of  private 
character.  After  all,  history  is  merely 
biography,  and  true  biography  should 
endeavor  to  penetrate  those  remote 
causes  which  influence  the  youth,  and 
shape  the  character,  which  afterwards 
itself  shapes  in  turn  those  great  events 
which  change  the  aspect  of  hnmaa 
affSairs.  The  career  of  Kandolph  seems 
to  the  patient  investigator  of  his  private 
life  more  and  more  the  logical  result  of 
his  character,  which,  in  turn,  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him  as  a 
child  and  throughont  his  early  manhood. 
He  was  born  at  Cawsons,  the  estate 
of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Bland,  just  as 
the  revolution  began  to  mutter  in  the 
distance,  and  the  moral  and  social 
atmosphere  began  to  exhibit  those 
changes  which,  as  in  the  material  air, 
denote  a  rapidly  approaching  hurricane. 
Before  his  infant  eyes  passed  the  father 
and  grandfather  hastening  to  join  the 
band  of  patriots  who  were  marching 
upon  Williamsburg,  bent  on  forcing  the 
stupid  and  tyrannical  Dunmore  to  restore 
the  powder  of  which  he  had  robbed  the 
public  arsenal.  This  band  of  Vir- 
ginians was  commanded  by  Patrick 
Henry,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  af- 
terwards, as  has  been  seen,  was  to  find 
opposed  to  him  upon  the  hustings  thin 
infant  who  as  vet  had  never  stammered 
a  distinct  word.  His  father  was  never 
any  more  to  him  than  this  passing  sha- 
dow, though  in  after  years  he  procured 
his  miniature  and  never  permitted  it  to 
leave  his  bosom.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  in  1775,  left  the  shaping  of 
the  child's  young  life  to  his  mouier; 
and  though  the  dead  parent's  place  was 
afterwards  supplied  by  a  step-father 
whose  love  and  tenderness  to  him  and 
his  brothers  are  known  to  have  been 
admirable,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Tucker 
never  acouired  that  influence  over  the 
boy  which  moulds  the  character.  His 
mother  '*  alone  knew  him,"  he  said  long 
after  her  death,  in  one  oif  those  letters 
which  sound  like  the  despairing  wail  of 
a  broken  heart;  and,  indeed,  there  seems 
to  have  existed  between  these  two  per- 
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sons,  mother  and  child,  a  most  extraor- 
dinary ftympathy  and  mutual  nnder- 
standmg.  The  boy  was  physically  and 
morally  "  thin-skinned."  To  the  end  of 
his  life  his  cuticle  was  like  an  infant's, 
and  of  his  sensitive  disposition  we  need 
say  nothing.  Even  in  his  childhood  he 
had,  as  he  himself  said,  a  **  spice  of  the 
devil  in  him ;"  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  radical 
peculiarity  which  enabled  his  mother 
to  govern  and  direct  him,  and  shape  his 
whole  character,  without  once  giving 
rise  to  any  of  that  rebellious  and  im- 
patient feeh'ng  which  uniformly  was 
excited  in  him  by  opposition.  She 
understood  him :  and  thus,  at  the  knees 
of  this  pure  and  beautiful  woman,  the 
child  drank  in  those  lessons  which  had 
a  deep  influence  on  his  whole  life.  It 
was  tne  image  of  his  mother,  and  of 
himself  kneeling  in  bed  beside  her  and 
praying  with  clasped  hands,  which 
melted  him  whenever  he  did  melt,  in 
his  bitter  life ;  and  those  early  days  at 
Cawsons,  and  Mattoax,  his  father's  es- 
tate, must  have*  been  bright  and  happy. 
He  never  alluded  to  them  in  his  corre- 
spondence without  mourning  for  their 
** departed  splendor;"  and  m  all  his 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  his  heart  seemed 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  far  past  and  to 
these  homes  of  his  childhood.  Every- 
thing about  them  became  afterwards 
sanctified  in  his  memory,  and  he  invest- 
ed the  familiar  sites  and  old  habitudes 
with  all  the  illusions  of  fairy-land — a 
fairy-land  from  whose  smiling  heavens, 
and  bright  fruits  and  flowers  he  un- 
happily was  soon  separated.  It  is  a 
most  i^ecting  spectacle  at  times — this 
picture  he  draws  of  himself  and  his 
sorrows ;  and  whatever  the  cold  criti- 
cism of  history  is  forced  to  declare  of 
this  man's  bitter  and  uncharitable  utter- 
ances and  actions,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  him  the  most  touching  sensi- 
bility upon  every  subject  connected 
with  his  childhood.  His  mother,  as  we 
have  said,  was  almost  a  saint  to  his 
memory  and  heart  in  after-life,  and  her 
portrait  always  hung  by  his  bedside, 
where  the  tender  eyes  might  beam  on 
him  and  bless  him.  His  love  for  his 
two  brothers,  Thcodorick  and  Richard, 
both  older  than  himself,  and  both  dying 
before  him,  was  equally  tonder  and  en- 
during. Nearly  half  a  century  after- 
wards, and  when  the  mists  of  madness 
were  settling  upon  the  feverish  brain  and 
orerladen  heart,  a  gleam  of  this  love 


and  tenderness  flashed  out,  in  th 
thering  darkness,  and  he  wrote  1 
half-brother :  "  Dear  Henry — Om 
brother  Richard  was  bom  1770. 
would  have  been  fifty-six  years  < 
the  9th  of  this  month.  I  can  no 
J.  R.  of  R."  His  clinging  affi 
extended,  as  we  have  said,  even  1 
most  minute  objects  connected  wi 
childhood;  and  the  places  whiol 
his  youth  were  almost  sacred  to 
Cawsons,  situated  near  the  oonfl 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox  r 
was  a  noble  old  Virginia  mansion 
extended  wings,  a  huge  portico,  \ 
lofty  site,  from  which  the  oroad  ex 
of  the  great  river  was  clearly  r. 
its  banks  shrouded  in  fohage, 
which  rose  the  stately  mansions  < 
old  landholders,  and  its  waters  i 
with  snowy  sails.  It  was  here  thi 
eyes  of  the  child,  a  bom  poet,  thov 
never  wrote  a  verse,  first  opened  < 
universe  which  was  to  be  to  him  the 
of  such  despairing  straggles  with 
would  almost  seem  to  be  a  pitilei 
iron  destiny.  On  the  banks  ol 
noble  river,  by  the  murmuring  w 
dancing  in  the  sunlieht  or  ruffli 
storms — often  borne  m  some  frai 
upon  its  bosom — the  first  years  i 
strange  and  imaginative  child  j 
like  a  dream.  Beautiful  himself] 
bright  flowers  which  bent  froo 
mossy  banks  toward  the  strean 
there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the 
appearance  in  early  youth :  inz 
and  happy  and  affectionate,  surroi 
by  loving  faces,  and  heir  to  a  pro 
tate  and  name — one  might  have  ih 
that  Providence  had  emptied  al 
most  bountiful  gifts  upon  the  chile 
that  a  future  of  happiness  and  a 
joyment  was  secured  to  him  by  i 
alienable  right.  A  lovely  and  inx 
child,  wandering  by  the  beautiful 
singing — gathering  flowers  upoi 
sunny  hillocks  and  laughing  wil 
happy  brothers;  at  evening  rf 
some  wondrous  tale  of  faery,  or  1 
ing  to  his  mother's  stories — lying 
lastly,  happy  and  peaceful  at  hei 
the  murmured  prayer  still  on  his 
what  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  afit 
of  the  same  individual.  When  he 
again  in  after  years,  he  found  Ca 
and  Mattoax  both  destroyed  by 
the  waters  of  the  James  and  App 
tox  tossed  him  in  his  frail  boat  as  o 
and  the  sky  was  still  blue,  and  the  fl 
bloomed.    But  all  the  blue  had  p 
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from  his  heavens,  over  which  cloads 
hoDg;  the  flowers  of  his  youth  were 
withered.  **I  was  tossed  in  a  boat 
during  a  row  of  three  miles  across 
James  river,  and  sprinkled  with  the 
spray  that  dashed  over  her.  The  days 
of  my  boyhood  seemed  to  be  renew- 
ed ;  bat  at  the  end  of  my  journey  I 
found  desohition  and  stillness  as  of 
death.'* 

But  we  anticipate.  Those  wonderful 
contrasts  which  everywhere  spring  up 
and  suggest  themselves  in  this  strange 
life,  must  be  some  excuse  for  the  di- 
gression. To  John  Randolph  the  boy, 
the  stately  mansions  of  Cawsons  and 
Mattoax  were  scenes  of  splendor  and 
beauty.  At  both  of  these  houses  their 
owners  dispensed  an  elegant  and  pro- 
fuse hospitality — that  hospitality  which 
was  then  the  great  charactenstio  of 
Virginia,  as  it  continues  to  be,  though 
with  sadly  diminished  means,  in  the 
ATirginia  of  to-day.  The  rich  family 
chariot  with  its  four  glossy  horses  and 
portly  negro  driver ;  the  splendid  ban- 
qoeta.  decorated  with  massive  plate, 
bearing  engraved  upon  each  piece  the 
armorial  device  of  the  proprietor ;  the 
highbaoked  carved  chairs,  and  luminous 
carpets,  and  curtains  falling  in  heavy 
silken  folds,  and  the  array  of  obedient 
and  well-trained  servants  moving  at  a 
nod  of  the  master— all  this  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  child  at  nis  grand- 
father's and  his  fatber's,  and  contributed 
beyond  doubt  to  his  natural  idiosyncrasy 
—an  inborn  aristocratic  tendency  and 
predilection.  The  early  knowledge  of 
nis  descent  from  a  stately  house — and 
through  his  mother  from  the  royal 
Princess  Pocahontas — doubtless  had  its 
fill  effect,  even  at  that  remote  period ; 
ind  in  the  midst  of  these  combined  cir- 
comstances,  the  boy's  natural  incli- 
nation toward  aristocracy  grew  with 
his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength.  It  was  reserved  for  after 
erents  to  make  this  tendency  a  ruling 
passion.  Misfortune,  the  progress  of 
democratic  ideas,  the  conviction  that 
be  was  the  solitary  head  of  a  once 
nomerous  house,  who  had  passed  from 
him  leaving  him  like  Logan,  alone  in 
the  world — this  was  necessary  to  harden 
into  iron  intensity  his  cherished  doc- 
trine. All  came  in  due  season :  but  in 
this  man  there  was  none  the  less  an  in- 
born and  ineradicable  pride  of  birth  and 
bk>od. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the 


storm  of  the  revolution  rolled  on  with- 
out seriously  impressing  the  child  who 
never  went  beyond  his  happy  and 
quiet  home,  and  who  only  heara  it  mat* 
tering  in  the  distance.  But  the  time 
came  at  last  when  the  ** front  of  war" 
pushed  itself  toward  the  domain  of 
Mattoax,  and  the  actual  fact  was  forced 
upon  the  child's  attention.  The  year 
1781  had  come,  and  Benedict  Arnold 
was  at  the  head  of  a  British  legion 
marching  on  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Petersburg,  from  which  the  estate  of 
Mattoax  lies  scarcely  three  miles  dis- 
tant, was  directly  in  the  route  of  the  in- 
vading force.  It  therefore  behooved 
the  head  of  the  family  there  to  take 
instant  measures  for  the  rescue  of  his 
household.  Hastily  throwing  together 
a  few  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  and 
taking  with  him  a  few  old  family  serv- 
ants only,  Mr.  Tucker  set  out  with  his 
family  for  Bizarre,  the  estate  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  child  Richard, 
and  where  the  dreadful  tragedy  con- 
nected with  his  after-life  occurred. 
Cawsons — Mattoax — Bizarre;  all  lying 
upon  the  Appomattox — the  first  at  its 
mouth,  the  last  near  its  source — all  now 
destroyed  b^  fire,  as  though  nothing 
connected  with  the  past  of  this  singular 
man  was  permittea  to  remain.  At 
Bizarre  Mr.  Tucker  established  his 
family  comfortably,  and  then  hastened 
back  to  join  the  patriotic  troops,  serving 
honorably  at  the  battle  of  Guilford,  and 
being  present  at  the  final  triumph  of 
Yorktown.  But  of  the  father  we  need 
not  here  speak  particularly,  as  we  have 
little  to  do  with  the  events  of  that  stir- 
ring period.  The  child  at  Bizarre 
claims  our  attention.  Bizarre  will  al- 
always  be  a  terrible  and  ominous  name 
to  those  who  have  penetrated — willingly 
or  unwillingly  —  the  darkness  of  that 
strange  family  history ;  who  have  listen- 
ed to  its  particulars.  A  friend  of  Ran- 
dolph wrote  in  after-times  of  the  master 
of  Bizarre  :  **  His  life  would  be  a  pathetic 
tale  of  persecuted  genius  and  oppressed 
innocence.  The  fictions  of  romance 
cannot  present  so  affecting  a  story." 
Bizarre  was  ominous  to  the  family,  but 
a  house  at  which  the  fugitives  paused 
on  their  journey,  and  where  they  were 
received  with  the  warmest  hospitality, 
was  to  one  member  of  the  little  band 
more  ominous  still.  We  allude  to  Win- 
topoke,  the  residence  of  B.  Ward,  Esq., 
where  he  first  met  with  the  lady,  then 
a  child,  who  influenced  so  profoundly 
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and  strongly  the  whole  after-life  of  John 
Randolph. 

The  eventfl  we  speak  of  are  history 
— printed  history.  The  names  made 
use  of  are  but  repeated  after  a  dozen 
writers.  Thrown  in  contact  with  the 
absorbing  subject  of  this  sketch,  they 
have  been  forced  from  the  shades  of 
private  life,  and  there  would  be  no 
merit  in  failing  to  make  use  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  To  accu- 
ately  understand  the  life  of  this  man,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  almost  constantly 
in  view  the  circumstcmces  of  this  un- 
happy affair  which  changed  the  whole 
current  of  his  existence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exclude  it.  Pass  it  by,  and 
many  of  Randolph's  singular  actions  are 
wholly  unintelligible  —  his  letters  are 
hopeless  hieroglyphics.  It  was  a  genu- 
ine passion  of  his  most  intimate  being, 
and  as  it  commenced  early  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  for  many  years,  so  it 
struck  deep,  into  his  very  heart's  core. 
The  roots  and  tendrils  were  torn  away 
only  with  his  life.  Ho  **  loved  her  bet- 
Ur  Uian  his  own  soul  or  Him  that  created 
it,'' 

John  Randolph  saw  Maria  Ward  for 
the  first  time  on  this  hurried  escapade 
from  Miittoax  to  Bizarre  ;  and  though 
we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
boy  of  eight  conceived  any  especial  re- 
gard for  the  child  even  younger  than 
himself,  yet  we  may  imagine  that  per- 
sonages who  afterwards  sustained  such 
singular  relations,  even  at  this  early 
period,  felt  a  mutual  attraction.  The 
writer  is  familiar  with  a  portrait  of  this 
child,  taken  a  few  years  afterward  when 
she  was  still  of  tender  years,  and  the 
face  is  a  most  striking  one.  The  hair 
is  auburn,  and,  parting  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  hangs  in  profuse  curls 
around  the  face,  drooping  thence  upon 
the  shoulders,  which  are  bare,  but  en- 
circled with  a  cloud  of  lace  after  the 
fashion  of  the  period.  The  mouth  is 
well-formed  and  smiling,  the  eyes  indi- 
cate much  quickness,  intelligence,  and 
a  ready  tact.  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  singular,  and  produces 
the  impression  of  subtlety  in  its  own- 
er's character.  We  have  no  reason  to 
make  any  such  accusation  against  the 
ori^nal.  This  was  the  countenance 
which  ripened  into  that  of  the  superbly 
beautiful  woman — of  whom  La  Fayette 
said  that  her  equal  was  not  to  be  found 
in  North  America — and  whose  fasci- 


nations of  mind  and  peraon  are 
sented  by  her  cotemporaries  t 
been  something  more  than  huma 
whatever  truth  there  may  have  I 
these  extravagant  praises — and  ^ 
every  reason  to  believe  that  th< 
fully  borne  out  by  the  lady — of  ai 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  { 
ate,  craving,  exacting  heart  o 
Randolph  found  in  her  his  idej 
having  once  seen  her  he  no  lonfi 
any  attention  to  the  rest  of  fa 
She  became  his  fate.  Whethf 
that  winter  evening  when  the  1 
chariot  drove  up  to  WintopokOt 
families  drew  around  the  brig 
hospitable  fire— or  from  the  i 
when,  an  ardent  youth  of  eigh 
twenty,  the  young  Randolph  aa 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  bJ 
maiden  ripening  into  rare  and 
womanhood — whether  from  hit 
hood,  or  boyhood,  or  early  mi 
certain  it  is,  that  before  the  woi 
the  flame  of  his  erratic  geniaa 
Charlotte  court,  this  lady  had 
to  the  young  man  the  controlli 
directing  agent  of  his  life ; 
shocks  of  time  or  change,  no  a 
or  sorrow,  or  grief  or  maduesav  < 
literated  her  image  from  hia  i 
and  heart. 

The  war  being  ended,  he  was 
school  in  the  county  of  Orange 
whose  western  limits  the  Blui 
extends — tliat  Blue  Ridge  wfa 
passionate  devotion  to  tide-wal 
consequent  jealousy  of  **tbe 
afterwards  came  to  represent  to  1 
the  true  boundary  of  Virginia, 
following  his  preceptor,  he  was  ti 
red  to  Williamsburg,  the  onoe  i 
capital  of  the  province.  Here^ 
at  the  base  of  Lord  Battetonet's 
and  listening  to  the  chimes  of  tl 
clock,  we  are  told,  he  conned  hi 
and  Greek,  and  gathered  all,  or 
all  of  his  knowledge  of  the  c 
That  this  knowledge  was  not 
and  intimate  we  have  every  re 
believe,  spite  of  the  ant  quotat 
well-worn  Latin  which  ne  made  a 
frequently  in  his  speeches  in  ai 
Of  bis  beaufy,  at  this  time,  then 
one  account :  *'  lie  was  the  moat 
ful  boy  I  ever  saw !"  exclaimed  i 
knew  him  then,  holding  up  botl 
as  he  spoke.  The  extraordina: 
ness  and  tenderness  of  his  oomj 
his  mild  hazel  eyes,  and  smiling 
at  this  period,  rendered  him  pei 
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of  me  attnotion,  and  these  peoolinritieB 
eontintieti  to  oharaoterize  him  up  to  the 
period  of  his  congressioDal  lite.  So 
mere  a  boy  did  he  appear  when  ad- 
Tancing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  clerk  asked 
if  he  were  of  legal  age ;  his  reply,  **  Ask 
my  constituents,  sir!'*  is  well  known. 

The  splendor  of  Williamsburg  had,  it 
is  true,  passed  away  in  a  great  measure, 
since  the  dissolution  of  those  ties  with 
the  mother  country  which  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  vice-regal  government ;  but 
there  remained  enough  of  the  old  ele- 
gance to  deeply  impress  the  mind  of 
the  ariatocratic  child.  And  here,  again, 
those  natural  tendencies  were  riveted 
upon  him.  In  truth,  John  Randolph  grew 
opin  the  midst  of  scenes  which  fostered 
and  increased  in  every  way  his  pride  of 
lineage  and  position.  As  we  have  said, 
his  career  was  the  logical  consequence 
of  hia  birth  and  early  surroundings. 
From  Williamsburg  his  parents  took 
him,  in  the  next  year,  when  he  was  ten 
Tean  old,  to  the  i:ilands  of  Bermuda. 
Uere,  on  the  shores  of  these  beautiful 
and  tranquil  oases,  set  as  it  were  in  a 
desert  of  ocean,  he  read  the  Tempest  of 
Shakespeare,  the  scene  of  which,  as  all 
know,  was  laid  here  by  the  master.  To 
the  noise  of  the  waves  beating  round  the 
**vex'd  Bermoothes,*'  he  read  of  Pros- 
pero,  and  Ariel,  and  Caliban.  It  was 
Ariel,  the  spirit  of  purity  and  goodness, 
which  then  impressed  his  fancy,  and 
enlisted  his  feelings:  in  after  life,  it 
was  Caliban,  the  deformity  of  human 
natnre,  the  scoffing  and  growling  cynic. 
Then,  the  real  world  was  full  i»f  Pros- 
peros  to  his  enamored  fancy;  after- 
wards it  was  crammed  with  Calibans,  all 
banded  against  him.  We  need  not  trace 
the  buy's  changes  of  place  for  some 
jears  after  this.  He  visited  New  York, 
saw  Washington  inaugurated,  attended 
the  session  of  the  first  federal  congress 
and  staid  for  a  year  at  the  college  of 
Princeton.  From  this  place  he  was 
recalled  at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  the 
death  of  bis  mother. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  boy's 
devotiim  to  bis  mother,  to  show  what  a 
bitter  and  dreadful  blow  tliis  bereave- 
ment must  have  been  to  him.  It  almost 
broke  his  heart,  indeed,  and,  to  the  end 
o(  his  lifo,  the  image  of  the  lovely 
woman  who  alone  **  knew  him"  dwelt, 
ever  fresh  and  radiant,  in  his  memory. 
Vears  afterwards  he  would  visit  the  old 
pave-yard  on  the  hill  in  sight  of  Mat- 


toax ;  and,  burying  his  face  in  the  long 
grass  growing^  above  the  mouldering 
grave,  weep  bitter  and  passionate  tears 
as  he  recalled  the  cherished  form  of  hia 
childhood.  To  the  desire  of  this  be- 
loved head,  there  was,  in  his  heart,  no 
moderation,  no  limit.  What  was  the 
source  of  his  fresh  and  tender  feeling 
— this  love  for  his  mother — became,  by 
the  loss  of  its  object,  the  source  of  his 
morbid  and  misanthropical  bitterness. 
He  felt  that  he  had  received  a  blow  from 
which  he  could  never  wholly  recover, 
and  the  earth  was  thenceforth  no  more 
what  it  had  been  to  him.  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  was  called  back  from  a 
visit  to  Georgia,  by  the  intelligence  of 
Richard  Randolph's  deatli — his  only 
surviving  brother.  To  one  criticallv 
investigating  the  facts  of  this  man's 
career,  the  conclusion  will  be  irresist- 
ible that  these  afflictions,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
organization,  were  the  real  sources  of 
his  alienation  of  mind  in  after- life.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  world  would  fall 
into  a  social  ruin,  if  men  were  to  go 
mad  at  losing  their  parents  and  brothers. 
But  no  general  formula  will  fit  the  case 
of  this  man.  The  articulation,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  charcuiter  was  anomalous, 
pnenomenal.  His  heart  and  brain  were 
like  his  body — bundles  of  nerves,  in- 
tensely sensitive  to  pain ;  his  mental 
and  physical  nature  resembled  a  piece 
of  delicate  machinery,  which  the  least 
exciting  cause  throws  into  confusion. 
He  had  a  craving,  exacting,  jealous, 
utterly-relying  love  for  his  mother — she 
was  token  from  him  in  the  first  flush  of 
his  warm  youthful  affection,  scarcely 
thirty-six  when  she  died.  He  loved  hm 
brother  tenderly,  too,  and  he  also  was 
cut  down.  He  saw,  in  the  future,  no 
light — all  was  despairing  darkness, 
through  which  hope  tried  vainly  to 
plunge  a  single  ray.  No  one  under- 
stood him,  none  loved  him ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  pride  of  lineage  was 
the  cause  of  deep  foreboding  on  his 
part.  He  was  the  last  Randolph  of  his 
branch  of  the  house,  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  he  compared  himself  to 
Logan,  in  whose  veins  ran  not  a  single 
drop  of  blood  which  could  claim  kindred 
with  that  in  any  living  being. 

To  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
morbid  tendency  and  state  of  feeling, 
from  family  losses,  one  thing  was  stiU 
necessary,  however — the  old  story  of 
all  ages — that  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
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many  a  dazzling  and  wonderful  life,  and 
of  which  groping  and  stammering  his- 
tory knows  and  says  nothing.  A  bitter 
love-disappointment  was  needed  to  per- 
manently impress  upon  John  Randolph, 
liis  morbid  philosophy  of  life  and  feel- 
ing. It  came  in  the  shape  of  the  affair 
with  Maria  Ward.  Placed  by  circum- 
stances at  Bizarre,  the  residence  of  his 
deceased  brother,  Richard,  and  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  for  occupation 
of  mind — for  ho  did  little  upon  the 
estate — the  young  man  renewed  his 
former  acquaintance  with  the  child  of 
Wintopoke,  and  from  that  time  forth 
she  moulded  his  career.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  passion  which  he  conceived  for 
this  young  lady,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt.  It  was  absorbing,  enduring,  and 
intense:  his  wounded  and  over-bur- 
dened heart  sought,  in  her  love,  home- 
balm  for  its  pain,  a  refuge  from  the 
haunting  memories  which  oppressed  it. 
At  first,  his  addresses  were  received 
with  favor,  as  the  fact  of  an  engage- 
ment between  them  proves — a  fact 
which  we  state.  Afterwards  every- 
thing was  changed — he  was  pushed 
back  from  that  refuge  which  he  craved 
and  yearned  for — the  hand  of  what 
seemed  his  pitiless  and  ever- pursuing 
fate  crushed  all  his  hopes  ;  and  he  went 
forth  again  into  his  desolate  life,  over 
which  hung  forever  afterwards  a  cloud 
too  lurid  for  any  ray  to  pierce.  From 
that  moment  the  lino  between  his  happy 
youth  and  miserable  manhood  became 
clear  and  fixed ;  grew  into  a  wall  of 
adamant,  as  the  heart  of  the  young 
man  bade  farewell  to  the  old  tranquillity 
and  peace.  He  became  sour,  feverisn, 
bitter ;  at  night  he  slept  little,  and 
would  rise  at  midnight,  buckle  on  his 
pistols,  mount  and  gallop  over  the  lands, 
retuniing  to  Bizarre  haggard  and  silent. 
At  other  times,  he  would  be  heard 
pacing  for  hours  in  his  chamber  over- 
head, and  muttering :  **  Machdh  hath 
murdered  sleep !  Macbeth  shall  sleep 
no  more  /"  In  a  short  time  he  had  be- 
come almost  an  old  man ;  the  compli- 
cated and  terrible  emotion  had  made 
him  prematurely  aged,  and  worn  him 
out.  Could  we  read  the  mysteries  of 
bis  heart  at  the  time,  we  should  proba- 
bly find  that  **the  accident,'*  as  he 
afterwards  said  of  his  offering  for  con- 
gress, was  only  the  desperate  deed  of 
the  feverish  brain,  craving  something 
to  distract  its  attention — the  struggle 
of  the  torn  heart  to  fill  its  pulses  with  a 


pursuit  whicb  shonld  deaden  m 
Like  the  lover  of  Maud,  raini 
overwhelmed  with  horrors,  he  p 
desperately  into  the  fierce  con 
intellect,  and,  asking  no  favor,  ( 
none.  From  the  point  in  the 
Randolph  at  which  we  have  a 
his  character  is  henceforth  i 
Fate  has  done  its  worst ;  the  hoi 
is  cool  in  the  mould  prepared 
the  iron  is  hard.  His  life  fro 
moment  is  the  piteous  tale  of  sv 
and  mental  alienation ;  or  the  splei 
cord  of  a  dazzling,  wonderful,  n 
cent  genins,  darting  before  the  e 
the  world  for  more  than  a  quarto 
century.  With  that  record,  the  | 
article  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
is  told,  and  all  know  it.  It  was 
cidents  in  the  youth  of  this  f 
man  that  we  wished  to  advert  t 
this  we  have  tried  to  accomp] 
briefly  as  possible. 

A  strange  and  wonderful  life ! 
haps  there  is  not,  in  the  annals 
world,  60  Strang  a  chapter  a 
which  records  this  man's  organi 
Shakespeare  would  have  made  1 
subject  of  a  grander  drama  thax 
let,  whom  he  resembled  in  a  h 
particulars.  The  unhappy  prin 
the  sovereignty  rightly  his  owi 
into  hostile  and  .hating  hands- 
dolph  saw  the  proud  sovereiff 
Virginia  blend  itself  with  the  n 
and  in  the  **  radiant  flag,  bun 
the  waste  sea,  along  the  desola 
distant  coast,  beneath  unfSamilia 
stellations,"  saw  little  save  the  ai 
tion  more  and  more  of  his  nati 
and  soil,  Virginia.  Both  these 
the  one  of  the  poet's  brain,  th 
of  real  life — ^were  warm  friends, 
enemies,  loved  passionately,  we 
appointed,  and  went  mad  at  laa 
utterance  of  the  imaginary  ] 
surpassed  that  diabolical  wit  o 
dolph,  which  planted  a  poisoned 
through  the  thickest  armor, 
rankling  was  never  forgotten  n^ 
given.  Those  who  have  written 
man,  have  vainly  essayed  to  dr 
portrait.  As  in  the  drama,  the 
finds  ever  something  new ;  sora 
mysterious  depth  of  individoalil 
foi*e  unseen.  We  can  only  tra 
outlines  of  the  splendid,  da 
proud,  haughty,  all-sufficient  i 
ter :  and  even  when  thus  muoh 
complished,  the  other  side  of  i 
turo  flashes  upon  the  painter — ^11 
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moamful,  tender,  morbid,  wailiDg  exist- 
ence, gliding  towards  the  gulf  of  mad- 
ness. 

Bat  he  sleeps  now.    His  sad  history 
is  all  told — ^his  sorrows  are  burnt  out, 
and  scarcely  are  realized  in  the  re- 
motest degree  by  our  prosaic  generation. 
Few   hare   cared   to   enter    that   dis- 
tant and  mournful  solitude,  where  the 
shadow  of  this  strange  being  fills  the 
eve   of    the    imagination,   and  hovers 
above   his  obscure  ^ave.     At  times, 
some  chance,  some  mcident,  throws  a 
carious  and  thoughtful  mind  upon  the 
track  which  this  man  pursued,  and  his 
strange  life  becomes  an  absorbing  prob- 
lem— something  more  is  written  for  the 
future  historian  of  his  life  to  study  and 
work  up  into  the  picture.     The  writer 
of  these  lines  has  found  much  to  solve 
tbe^aestion  of  his  identity,  in  the  haunts 
of  his  youth — places  which  seem  to  bear 
the  impress  of  his  singular  being,  and  to 
(tpeak  of  him  still,  in  the  moon  of  tho 
dun  pine-forests,  the  sigh  of  the  broom- 
straw  upon  wide -stretching  fields,  the 
flow  of  streams  which  cooled  his  limbs 
when  he  bathed  in  them  as  a  child,  and 
whose  every  ripple  was  a  portion  of  his 
memory  and  hfe.     Of  the  man  in  ad- 
vanced life,  with  all  his  bitterness,  ha- 
tred,   remorse,    and    misanthropy,   the 
writer  has  not  wished  to  think ;    that 
dreadful  picture,  in  so  many  of  its  traits, 
ahnost  hateful,  if  we  leave  out  the  plea 
of  madness,  has  no  attractions  for  him. 
It  is  the  picture  of  tho  young  life,  vet 
antamished  by  misery  or  bitterness,  that 
&l<>Qe  attracts.     Every  tiling  comiectod 
with  this  period  of  the  man's   life  is 
tloquentof  him.     The  overthrown  walls 
f^i  Oawsons,  looking  still  upon  the  noble 
rirer  flowing  to  the  sea,  and  dancing 
^tilI  in  the  sunlight  as  when  tho  child 
sported  on  its  bosom — the  desolate  do- 
main of  Mattoax,  with  its  graves  of  his 
father  and  mother,  watered  with  pas- 
sonate  tears  by  hun  many  times,  and 
nfor  which  now  the  idle  children  of  the 
t«^wn  pass  hunting  boars,  or  gathering 
berries — the  estate  of  Bizarre,  uko  Caw- 
^)Q.<?  and  Mattoax,  overthrown  and  de- 
.*trr»yed,  but  eloquent  of  other  days  of 
"  pleasure  and  passion  and  darling  joy,'' 
Wid   bitter   g^efs  as  well — lastly,    the 
old  house  where  he  saw  often,  and  paid 
liijs  addresses  to,  the  lady  who  affected 
hiji  whole  life  so  profoundly — all  these 


places  speak  of  the  young  Bandolph 
still,  and  interpret  his  strange  and  won- 
derful individuality.  In  this  old  apart- 
ment, with  elaborate  cornices  of  oak, 
carved  into  a  thousand  shapes — with  its 
huge  old  fire-place,  around  which  the 
men  and  women  of  three  generations 
have  assembled — with  its  lofty  windows 
looking  on  the  fields  and  forests,  and  its 
portraits  framed  in  dark  oak,  as  in  the 
old  former  time — here  it  was  that  tho 
scenes  of  that  life-drama  were  enacted* 
so  full  of  passion  and  pain,  delight  and 
anguish,  and  wretchedness,  and  madness. 
Through  that  door,  tho  woman  who  had 
become  his  fate  passed,  leaving  him  for- 
ever— ^yonder  hung,  as  it  hangs  now, 
her  portrait,  taken  when  she  was  a  child 
at  Wintopoke,  and  opposite  you  see 
another  portrait  of  her,  taken  when  she 
lay,  cold  and  pallid,  in  her  coffin ;  down 
those  steps  tho  unhappy  and  despairing 
lover  went,  with  a  tempest  raging  in  his 
heart,  which,  long  afterwards,  in  the 
midst  of  tho  whirl  of  public  life,  found 
its  utterance  in  the  bitter  cry,  **  I,  too, 
am  wretched !" 

But  we  prolong  our  disconnected  and 
vague  sketch  too  far.  The  subject  grows 
under  the  hand  of  the  narrator  of  the 
eventful  story,  and  he  is  loth  to  pause. 
It  is,  however,  necessary,  and  we  end 
this  sketch  here,  waiting  patiently  for 
tho  time  when  tho  true  interpreter  of 
this  brilliant  but  broken  and  unhappy 
life  shall  undertake  to  tell  us  of  it. 
Virginians  should  not  permit  John  Ran- 
dolph's name  to  die ;  for,  with  all  his 
woeful  faults  aud  failings,  ho  was  true, 
first  and  last,  to  his  state.  Ilis  way- 
ward and  erratic  political  career  was 
ever  true  to  his  one  idea — Old  Virginia. 
Ho  fought  against  Patrick  Henry  when 
a  mere  boy,  upon  that  issue.  He  rose 
from  his  dying  couch,  and  was  lifted 
into  his  carriage,  and,  scarcely  able  to 
articulate,  addressed  crowds  everywhere 
against  the  Jackson  proclamation.  The 
faith  of  his  boyhood  was  that  of  his  old 
age — Virginia  first,  last,-  always.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  may  receive,  finally,  the 
reward  of  public  opinion  he  is  hero  en- 
titled to,  and  due  pardon  for  his  many 
faults ;  as  we  trust  those  tears  of  peni- 
tence and  submission,  upon  his  death- 
bed, have  secured  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness from  a  greater  than  any  earthly 
tribunal. 
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THE  islands  of  the  South  Sea !  How 
sweetly  they  lie  in  the  bosom  of 
their  azure  home !  Nature  lingers  there 
lovingly,  and  nestling  yet  in  those 
green  vales,  breathes  in  spicy  gales 
her  farewell  sigh  ere  civilization  shall 
confront  her  in  the  last  clime  of 
her  dominion.  Vales  green  in  per- 
petual spring,  rivulets  flowing  amid 
grand  mountains  that  look  down  on 
every  side  on  the  Pacific,  watching  the 
ships  of  the  nations  freighted  with  the 
rare  commodities  of  India,  or  bearing 
the  rich  trophies  of  their  war  with  the 
leviathan  !  And  how  full  of  adventure 
is  the  story  of  that  sea  and  its  islands ! 
It  speaks  of  daring  enterprise,  of  un- 
paralleled privation,  and  scarce  credible 
suffering;  of  open  boats  propelled  for 
thousands  of  miles  upon  the  ocean, 
of  decks  of  ships  slippery  with  mur- 
derous blood,  cutlasses  flashing,  and 
officers,  to  escape  the  alternative  of 
death  at  mutinous  hands,  for  the  last 
time  descending  the  sides  of  their  ves- 
sels. 

For  centuries,  the  same  sports,  the 
same  customs,  the  same  occupations 
had  filled  the  days  of  the  simple  people 
of  the  ocean,  and  life  wont  on  as  change- 
less as  the  sun  that  smiled  above  them, 
the  pebbles  that  lay  on  their  shores,  or 
the  surf  that  lashed  their  rocks.  The 
ships  of  the  stranger  came  and  linked 
their  fate  with  the  cares  and  miseries 
of  a  di.st£int  civilization. 

•*  Why  would  you  quarrel  for  such  a 
trifle  ?"  said  a  young  cacique  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  who 
were  disputing,  meanly  as  it  seemed  to 
the  chieftain,  about  the  division  of  a 
parcel  of  treasure — **  Why  should  you 
quarrel  for  such  a  trifle  ?  If  this  gold 
is  indeed  so  precious  in  your  eyes,  that 
for  it  you  will  forsake  your  homes,  in- 
vade the  peaceful  land  of  stran^rs,  and 
expose  yourselves  to  such  sufferings  and 
perils,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  province 
where  you  may  gratify  your  wishes  to 
the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty  moun- 
tains," said  he,  pointing  to  the  South  ; 
*•  beyond  these  lies  a  mighty  sea,  which 
majr  be  discerned  from  their  summit. 
It  IS  navigated  by  a  people  who  have 
vessels  not  much  less  than  yours,  are 


furnished,  like  them,  with  sails  sn 
All  the  streams  which  flow  tb' 
southern  side  of  those  mountai] 
the  sea  abound  in  gold ;  and  the 
who  reign  upon  its  herders  e 
drink  out  of  golden  vessels.** 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  sprung  from 
cay  ed  family,  had  sought  the  New 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  by  o 
and  intrigue  had  become  the  go 
of  a  Spanish  colony  established  a1 
Maria  in  Darien.  These  words  1 
him  the  desire  of  beholding  the 
which  so  many  vague  rumors  bac 
time  to  time,  come  to  this  ears 
nowise  discouraged  by  his  small 
or  the  many  difficulties  of  his  p< 
its  discovery  became  the  one  obj 
his  days. 

On  the  first  day  of  September 
with  less  than  two  hundred  soldie 
of  whom  was  the  then  obscure 
Cisco  Pizarro,  be  set  fortb  on  bis 
taking,  and  after  twenty-six  dii 
incessant  toil,  marching  throush 
tribes,  he  came  to  the  last  nd( 
separated  him  from  the  country  b 
and  rested  for  the  night  at  iti 
Starting  at  the  first  glimmering 
morrow's  light,  and  reaching 
noon  the  brow  of  the  height,  he 
his  followers  and  clomb  alone  tl 
top  whence  he  was  assured  he 
look  upon  the  promised  ocean. 
there  it  lay.  Beyond  a  wide  e 
of  rock  and  forest,  winding  rive 
fields  of  ^een,  the  Pacific  gleai 
the  moimng  sun.  The  Spania 
upon  his  knees  and  thanked  1 
that  he  was  the  first  European  j 
ted  to  gaze  on  tlie  waters  of  t 
ocean.  From  that  day  to  thit 
they  been  the  scene  of  wild  adv* 
of  massacre  and  mutiny,  of  rid 
merce  and  wholesale  wrong,  of 
enterprise  and  of  tales  of  fact  a 
tion  where  blend  scarce  distingo: 
dreams  of  Arcadia  and  the  o< 
things  of  every  day.  The  tidii 
the  discovery  were  hailed  with 
at  home,  but  the  merit  of  the  disc 
won  for  him  the  reward  which  be 
many  of  his  countrymen  who  ha 
the  state  service.  He  was  sopc 
in  his  government,   and,  throu( 
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irilUin  J  of  hifl  Baooessor,  perighed  but 
two  yean  after  he  had  achieved  the 
duooTery  that  linked  hLs  name  with  the 
great  ooean  he  first  behold. 

The   path  to  the  Southern  Pacifio, 
■till  difficult  in  the  arduous  navigation 
of  the  Cape,  had  hitherto  been  imprac- 
ticahie,  when  Fernando  de  Magalhaen8« 
whose  name  is  commonly  written  Ma- 
fpelian,  a  native  of  Portusal,  sailing  from 
San  Locas,  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1519,  entered  on  November  7, 
152u«  the  straits  which  bear  his  name. 
Magellan  had  first  tendered  his  services 
to  ms  own  sovereign,  who  received  the 
offer  coldly,  and  almost  contemptuously 
dismissed   the   adventurer.     John    II., 
king  of  the  same  country,  had  done  the 
nme  thing  to  Columbus.     The  sailor, 
taking   with   him  a  globe  he  had  got 
paintiHl,  whereon  the  lands  and  seas  and 
his  projected  track  were  traced,  pru- 
dently marking  the  strait  blank  that  his 
de«ign    might  not  be   anticipated    by 
royal   trickery,  went  to  the   Emperor 
Charles   V.   then  at  Valladolid.     The 
Emperor  at  once  entered  into  his  plan, 
and  with   five   vessels   and  tlie    royal 
igreement  to  him  and  his  countryman, 
Ray  Falero,  called  an  astrologer,  where- 
in it  was  stipulated  that  in  consider- 
ation of  their  reaching  the  Moluccas  by 
niling  west,  they  were  to  enjoy  a  me- 
Dopoly  of  the  track  they  Hhould  explore 
for  ten  years,  and  receive  a  twentieth 
part  of    the   net   revenue   that    might 
accrue  from  their  discoveries,  and  lust, 
the  rojal  banner  of  Spain  beinc^  formal- 
ly dehvered  to  him,  he  set  forth  on  his 
long    soathwestem   way.      When    the 
fthips  bad  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
ptrait,   a  council   was  called  in  which 
Esctevan  Gromez,  the  pilot  of  the  expe- 
dition,   urged  the   impracticability  of 
proceeding,   and    voted    to    return   to 
t^^pain  to  refit.     Their  provisions  were 
ibort,  and  a  general  murmur  for  home 
pervaded    the    fleet,    while   the  crews 
refused  to   believe    that  there   was  a 
western  outlet  of  the  strait   they  had 
foaod.     But  there  were  many  worthy 
men  in  the  ships.     Magellan  listened  to 
all,  and  concluding  the  council  by  tell- 
ing his  followers  that  he  would  eat  the 
bides   on   the  ship^s    yards   before   he 
thought  of  putting  about,  held  on  his 
way.     A  hurricane  of  thirty-six  hours 
■wept  them  from  shore  to  shore  of  the 
oarrow  strait,  but  they  kept  on  till  on 
the  twenty-fourth    day   ot    November 
the  waters  of  the  SoutL  Sea  were  seen 


through  the  long  sought  western  out- 
let 

In  the  mean  time  Estevan  Gomes 
had  incited  a  mutiny  on  board  of  one 
of  the  ships,  and,  putting  its  captain  in 
irons  and  knowing  that  the  commander 
no  longer  lay  between  him  and  the 
Atlantic,  put  the  helm  about,  and 
bore  for  Spain.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, Magellan,  having  lain  sever* 
al  days  at  anchor,  held  a  northerly 
course,  and  discovering  various  islands 
in  his  way.  Son  Pablo,  the  Desadven- 
turadas.  Shark's  Island,  the  LadroneSv 
etc.,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1521 « 
made  the  harbor  of  Lebu,  where  was 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Philippines.  Hardships  of  the 
severest  nature  had  attended  his  course. 
The  crew  were  forced  to  chew  the 
leather  found  about  the  ship,  the  water 
was  putrid,  saw-dust  was  eaten,  and 
mice  brought  half  a  ducat  apiece.  De- 
lightful weather  accompanied  them, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  ocean 
gained  the  name  of  the  Pacific.  Tak- 
ing note  of  many  accounts  of  the 
riches  and  power  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  island  he  had  reached,  the  Spaniard 
entered  the  port  with  colors  flying,  and 
a  grand  salute  astonished  the  two 
thousand  islanders  who  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  display.  A  messenger 
was  sent  on  shore  who  conferred  with 
the  ministers  of  the  king,  port-dues 
were  dispensed  with,  andnn  a  few  days 
a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  was 
formed  between  the  king  of  Lebu  and 
•*  the  greatest  sovereign  on  earth"  and 
his  captain-general.  Magellan,  like  a 
g<K>d  Catholic,  set  about  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  and  so  lightly  did  their 
religion,  if  they  had  any,  set  upon 
them,  that  ho  soon  had  baptized  half 
their  number.  The  royal  family,  the 
rajah  of  Mazagua,  and  the  first  people 
of  the  islands  were  among  the  earliest 
converts.  Their  political  fealty  also 
was  easily  obtained,  and  the  captain- 
general  proceeded  so  far  m  to  require 
from  them  a  tribute,  which  seems  to 
have  been  cheerfully  paid.  The  king 
of  Matan  alone  held  out,  insisting  that 
having  sent  a  present  and  done  all 
fitting  courtesy,  it  was  too  much  to 
ask  him  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign- 
ty of  a  power  he  then  for  the  first  time 
heard  ot*. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  cupidity  of  the  brave  navi- 
gator had  permitted  him  to  respect  the 
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graceful  independence  of  the  island 
king;  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise,  and 
Magellan  fell  a  Yictim  to  the  hostilities 
that  followed  upon  this  incident.  He 
landed  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  with 
forty-nine  of  his  people,  clothed  in  mail, 
attacked  a  bod^  of  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  subjects  of  this  prince.  The  king 
of  Lebu  had  brought  a  force  to  assist 
his  ally,  but  their  active  services  were 
declined.  The  battle  with  the  steel 
arms  of  Europe  against  the  wooden  ar- 
rows and  lances  of  the  blanders  lasted 
many  hours.  There  was  no  flinching 
on  either  side.  The  courage  of  the 
Indian  was  proved  against  the  mail  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  appealing 
to  their  foes'  terror  and  love  of  home, 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  a  villa^ 
was  in  a  blaze.  But  as  our  fathers  m 
like  case  once  did,  the  brave  natives 
fought  with  more  determined  fury ;  and 
with  but  seven  or  eight  survivors,  the 
Spaniard,  as  the  fight  grew  fiercer,  fell 
step  by  step  back  to  the  shore. 
Wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  the 
bars  of  his  casque  pierced  by  a  lance, 
repeatedly  bruised  on  the  head  with 
stones,  his  helmet  twice  struck  off,  his 
sword  arm  disabled,  and  driven  back 
till  he  was  knee-deep  in  water,  Fer- 
nando Magellan  still  faced  the  foes  that 
thronged  around  him.  His  valor  but 
lighted  his  path  to  death.  An  Indian 
struck  his  leg,  and  falling  on  his  face  in 
the  water,  he  turned  an  unavailing  look 
to  his  few  surviving  comrades,  who, 
having  ^ned  their  boats,  tearfully  saw 
their  noole  chief  perish  by  a  death  they 
could  not  avert  or  avenge.  **Thus,'' 
says  Pigofetta,  the  histonan  of  the  ex- 
pedition, **  perished  our  guide,  our  light, 
and  our  support."  Well  might  his  fol- 
lowers bewail  a  leader  whose  star  had 
shed  such  light  on  their  way.  Magellan 
was  one  worthy  of  his  enterprise, 
blending  with  all  the  love  of  adventure 
and  chivalrous  daring  that  marked  the 
Spaniard  of  that  day  an  address  and 
Soxon-like  perseverance,  which,  had  he 
survived,  would  have  made  him  a  career 
such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  of 
his  profession. 

Tne  expedition  under  various  chiefs 
proceeded  on  its  way,  touching  at  Bor- 
neo and  elsewhere,  and  after  mutiny 
and  buccaneering,  arrived  home  at  the 
port  of  San  Lucan  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1522,  under  the  command  of 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  with  one  of  the 
^ye    vessels    that  had  sailed    thonce, 


eighteen  out  of  the  sixty  men  who  had 
started  from  the  Moluccas,  having  in 
the  three  years  of  its  absence  measnnd 
a  track  of  fifty-four  thousand  miles. 

A  new  path  to  the  Indies  was  thus 
opened  by  the  genius  of  Magellan,  and 
the  connection  of  the  two  great  oceans, 
so  admirably  developed,  removed  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  navigation  to  the  Indies.  The  ex- 
pedition, too,  was  the  means  of  settling 
forever  doubts  which  were  still  enter- 
tained of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and 
moreover  formed  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  enterprises  which,  when  the  marine 
of  the  Spaniard  had  been  eclipsed  by 
the  French,  Dutch  and  English,  were 
achieved  by  the  brave  men  who  sailed 
the  southern  seas  under  the  flags  of 
these  northern  nations. 

The  sixteenth  century  also  witnessed 
various  other  voyages,  Uie  first  of  which 
in  point  of  time  was  that  of  Loyasa,  a 
knight  of  St.  John,  who  set  out  with 
seven  vessels  and  Sebastian  del  Cano 
and  other  survivors  of  Magellan's  ex- 
pedition under  his  command.  The 
squadron  sailed  from  Corunna  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1525.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance resulted  from  the  enterprise. 
Quarrels  arose  with  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Indies :  storm,  disease  and  hm- 
ine  attended  their  entire  way.  Loy- 
asa died,  the  command  fell  to  Del 
Cano,  who  survived  him  but  a  week,  and 
the  few  survivors  of  the  well-equipped 
ships,  sailing  successively  under  the 
command  of  a  third  and  fourth  captain- 
general  who  were  removed  by  death, 
returned  under  the  command  of  a  fifth, 
Alonzo  do  Salazar,  in  a  brigautine  built 
from  the  materials  of  their  last  vessel. 
In  the  year  1526  Don  Jorge  de  Meneses 
discovered  Papua,  afterwards  called 
New  Guinea,  on  his  way  from  Malacca 
to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  about  the 
same  time  Diego  da  Bocha  fell  in  with 
the  Islands  of  Lequeira,  which  ore 
supposed  to  be  those  now  known  as 
the  Pelew  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
archipelago  of  the  Carolines. 

At  about  this  date,  an  expedition,  fit- 
ted out  b^  Heman  Cortez,  sailed  &om 
New  Spain  with  his  kinsman  Alvaro 
Saavedra  in  command.  Starting  with 
these  vessels,  two  of  which  were  soon 
separated  from  him,  the  commander, 
passing  the  Ladrones,  discovered  a 
cluster  of  islands,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  those  called  at  this  day  the  Egoi 
Islands.     The    voyage    was    attended 
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with  no  important  resolts,  and  the 
commander,  Saavedra,  is  now  remem- 
bered as  the  person  who  conceived  the 
plan  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien — if  any  person 
8lA>uld  be  mentioned  as  conceiving  a 

Elan  which  suggests  itself  to  every 
oy  in  geography,  and  which  doubtless 
occurred  a  dozen  times  to  the  person 
who  constructed  the  map  which  the 
Spaniard  had  before  his  eyes  when  the 
idea  came  to  him.  But  this  considera- 
tion will  not  lessen  the  credit  due  to 
Saavedra  for  having  first  publicly  an- 
nounced and  advocated  the  project. 
Saavedra  died  shortly  after  reaching  the 
Good  Gardens,  a  group  of  islands 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, abandoning  a  settlement  they 
had  begun  in  the  Moluccas,  reached 
Europe  in  1537,  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years. 

Private  enterprise  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  on  foot  several  voyages,  which, 
however,  achieved  no  discoveries  of  any 
moment.  In  1529,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  350,000  ducats,  about  a  half- 
million  of  dollars,  Charles  V.  ceded  to 
Portugal  his  title  to  all  the  islands  west 
of  the  Ladrones,  and  in  their  hands  the 
passage  discovered  by  Magellan  and 
the  scheme  of  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  were  abandoned  in  the  pursuit 
of  other  objects.  The  gulf  and  western 
shore  of  California  were  examined  by 
Cortez  in  1536,  and  settlements  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  Spanish  por- 
tion of  the  continent  Voyages,  how- 
ever, of  various  degrees  of  importance, 
including  those  of  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villa- 
lobos,  Miguel  Lopez  de  Leguspi  and 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  that  of  Garcia  de 
Castro,  from  Peru,  were  made  in  the 
space  from  1542  to  1575,  the  year  in 
which  John  Ozonham  launched  the  first 
English  keel  into  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Ozenham,  landing  on  the  north 
coast  of  Darien,  proceeded  across,  and 
having  built  his  craft,  set  off  on  a  free- 
booting  expedition,  in  which  he  captured 
two  rich  prizes,  but  was  slain  while  at- 
tempting to  recross  the  Isthmus. 

Sobe^an  the  stream  of  English  ad- 
yenture  m  the  South  Seas,  and  if  it  were 
not  unwise  in  the  inquisitive  present  to 
examine  too  curiously  the  best  forgotten 
past,  we  should  be  tempted  to  observe 
that  almost  up  to  the  time  of  George 
m.  the  career  of  his'  nation  in  the 
South  Seas  was  but  little  improvement 
i^xm  the  example  of  Ozenham.  Francis 
VOL.  vm.— 10 


Drake  commenced  the  first  Enelish  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  within  two 
years  after,  and  signe^zed  his  voyage 
of  two  years  and  ten  months,  barren  m 
point  of  discovery,  by  buminga,  plun- 
derings  and  piracy,  gradfyiue  his  queen 
and  nation  with  deeds  of  disgrace,  for 
which  the  morals  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  are  the  meagre  and  only  pal- 
liation. On  his  return  be  received  the 
distinction  of  knighthood,  which  the 
queen  conferred  on  him  on  board  of  his 
ship,  where  she  had  dined  with  him. 
The  expedition  of  Drake,  seriously 
alarming  the  Spaniards,  had  the  effect 
of  calling  their  attention  to  the  discovery 
of  Magellan,  and  soon  in  1579  Pedro  Sar- 
miento  de  Gamboa  was  dispatched  from 
Lima  to  survey  the  Straits.  On  his  re- 
port a  powerful  armament  was  fitted 
out,  which  it  was  designed  should  form 
a  defense  to  the  Narrows,  and  thus  de- 
prive other  nations  of  access  to  the 
Pacific.  The  cities  Nombr^  de  Jesus 
and  San  Felipe  were  founded  by  this 
expedition ;  but  those  who  remained  at 
those  places  as  colonists  having  but 
eight  months'  store  of  provision  left 
for  them,  were  soon  brought  to  famine,, 
and,  no  attempt  being  made  to  relieve 
them,  perished  frightfully  by  famine* 
Only  two  survivors  ever  reached  home. 
The  commander,  Sarmiento,  was  taken 
on  his  way  home  by  a  cruiser  under  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh. 

Private    adventure  followed  in    the 

track  of  Drake.    Mr.  ThooMis  Caven- 

.  dish,  called    a   gentleman  of   Suffolk 

county,  set  out  from  Plymouth  in  July, 

1586,  and  reaching  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

gellan  the  following  January,  marked 
is  way  along  the  western  coast  of 
America  by  fire  and  spoliation.  Touch- 
ing at  St.  Helena,  he  first  made  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  its  position 
and  advantages. 

On  the  second  voyage  of  Cavendish, 
one  of  his  vessels,  separated  from  the 
squadron  in  a  gale,  fell  in  with  the  group 
now  known  as  the  Falkland  Islands.  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  commanded  another 
expedition,  which  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1593,  and  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the 
island ,  which,  he  says,  **in  perpetuall 
memory  of  my  queene's  chastity,  and 
in  remembrance  of  my  endevois,  I  gave 
the  name  of  Hawkins's  May  den-land." 
Reaching  the  South  Seat  he  set  out  upon 
the  same  course  as  his  countryman 
Drake,  but  was  captured  near  Cape  de 
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word  WIS  **  neTM  say  die,"  leaped  into 
the  surf  and  8wam  to  the  beach.  He 
was  joyously  received  by  the  islanders, 
who  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
exhibited  every  mark  of  kindness.  Some 
others  followed  his  example  and  swam 
to  the  shore  of  the  island,  which  De 
Qnirofl  named  La  Sagitaria,  now,  in  the 
general  opinion,  the  Otaheite  of  Cook, 
the  Tahiti  of  to-day.  De  Quiros,  after 
an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  anchored 
at  Manilla  in  May,  1607. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent 
cot  six  vessels  in  1614,  under  George 
Spilbergen.  These  vessels  were  fitted 
ap  either  for  war  or  commerce,  but  the 
otjects  of  the  expedition  had  little  to 
do  with  maritime  discovery.  They  de- 
feated a  superior  Spanish  armament 
(from  Pern)  under  Roderigo  de  Men- 
doza,  and  arrived  at  home  the  first  day 
of  July,  1617.  The  navigator  Schouten 
•ailed  firom  the  Texel  in  June,  1615, 
in  two  ships,  the  Endracht  and  Hoom, 
the  latter  of  which  was  accidentallv 
boraed  at  Point  Desire.  Many  marvel- 
oos  stories  of  human  skeletons  ten  feet 
in  length  found  in  Patagonia,  and  un- 
doabtediy  true  ones  of  whales  being 
fovnd  in  such  numbers  near  Cape  Horn, 
that  the  pilot  was  constrained  to  take 
great  care  in  keeping  the  ship  from 
running  upon  them,  are  told  in  the  ac- 
counts of  this  voyage,  but  it  is  certainly 
to  be  remembered,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
giTcn  a  name  to 


that  dreary  cape  " 


which  forms  the  southern  point  of  our 
ooQtinent.  Hoom,  which  has  the  honor 
of  conferring  its  name  upon  the  dreaded 
headland  which  the  mariner  calls  the 
Horn,  is  a  town  in  West  Priesland,  and 
was  the  birth-place  of  Schouten. 

The  finding  of  this  new  passage, 
which  caused  Spain  so  much  uneasiness 
that  within  a  year  that  nation  fitted  out 
a  formidable  armament  to  follow  the 
tnck  of  Schouten,  was  succeeded  by 
another  event  of  great  importance, 
which  was  no  less  than  the  discovery 
by  the  Dutch  of  the  island,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land. Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  certainly 
had  seen  its  northern  coast  before,  and 
the  Portuguese  have  claims  of  a  certain 
validity  to  discovering  it  from  their 
ships,  but  it  was  Dirk  Hatichs  who,  in 
ormimand  of  the  ship  Endracht,  dis- 
corered,  m  latitude  25'^  south,  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Australia  in  the  month  of 


October,  1616,  and  called  it  after  hU 
vessel.  Land  Endracht,  the  name  still 
retained.  Several  expeditions  were  fi^ 
ted  out  by  the  Dutch  in  the  few  subse- 
quent years,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
tne  discovery  of  New  Zealand,  thev 
were  comparatively  barren  of  geographi- 
cal importance. 

There  was  now  an  interval  of  many 
years  in  which  the  spirit  of  maritime 
enterprise  slept,  and  it  first  awaked  in 
the  guise  of  a  buccaneering  voyage  from 
the  Chesapeake.  Captain  John  Cook 
Bailed  thence  in  August,  1683,  with  a 
vessel  of  eighteen  g^uns,  having  under 
his  command  several  Individuals  who 
afterward  became  famous,  among  whom 
were  William  Dampier,  Edward  Da- 
vis, Lionel  Wafer,  and  Ambrose 
Cowley.  They  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
and  having  been  joined  by  the  ship 
Nicholas  of  London,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Eaton,  bore 
north  for  the  coast  of  Mexico.  They 
shortly  afterwards  found  an  accession 
to  their  force  in  the  Cygnet,  Captain 
Swan,  and  another  vessel  with  a  crew  of 
French  adventurers — an  increase  of 
numbers  which  also  brought  dissensione 
and  anarchy.  Save  an  expedition, 
partly  for  plunder  and  partly  for  trade, 
which  sailed  in  1690  under  Captain 
John  Strong,  and  the  commencement,  in 
1690,  of  the  voyage  of  Dampier,  origi- 
nated at  the  instance  of  his  government 
expressly  for  the  extension  of  geo- 
graphic^ science,  this  voyage  of  the 
buccaneers  concluded  the  maritime  ad- 
ventures of  that  century. 

The  first  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
South  Seas,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  that  of  William  Dampier.  These 
waters,  indeed,  were  all  this  time  filled 
with  buccaneers,  fitted  out  by  English 
merchants,  who,  in  those  days,  looked 
upon  the  luckless  craft  that  were  doom- 
ed to  sail  distant  seas  in  the  same  light 
that  the  dealer  in  fishing-outfits,  at 
Gloucester,  looks  upon  the  cod  swim- 
ming on  the  Grand  Banks.  The  skip- 
per sails  thither,  and  if  he  succeeds  m 
catching  enough  of  them,  the  trader 
gets  his  pay.  It  was,  further,  a  matter 
of  risk  in  the  case  of  buccaneers ;  the 
wages  of  the  men  depended  on  their 
captures.  **  No  prize,  no  pay,"  was  a 
law  of  the  game. 

The  English  followed  the  busineae 
very  assiduously,  and  many  were  the 
rich  prizes  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
Years  away  frotn  home,  the  crubers 
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Ing  on  the  American  coast>  during  the 
&^t  part  of  the  year  1721,  he  sailed  for 
China,  where  a  division  of  his  plunder 
was  made  by  the  native  authorities. 
To  the  proprietors  they  awarded 
£6,000;  to  each  seaman  £97  15s.  4d. ; 
and  the  captain*s  share  was  £1,456  10s. 
The  owner's  proportion  was  put  on 
board  a  Portumiese  ship,  which  took 
fire  in  the  haroor  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
the  whole  of  the  amount,  with  the  ex- 
(M»ption  of  £1,800,  lost.  The  Speed- 
well was  sold  at  Macao,  whence  her 
crew  returned  home.  Clipperton  reached 
Galway,  Ireland,  in  Jdne,  1722,  and 
lived  out  four  or  five  days  after  his 
arrival. 

Shelvooke,  in  the  Speedwell,  fell  in 
with  his  consort  on  the  24th  or  25th  of 
May,  1720,  months  after  they  had 
parted,  near  the  Island  of  Quibo,  on  the 
weft  coast  of  America.  Exchanging  a 
few  stores,  they  parted  company  on  the 
day  after  the  meeting.  On  parting 
company,  Shelvocke  sailed  respectively 
to  the  appointed  places  of  rendezvous, 
bat  managed  to  reach  each  a  safe  time 
after  Clipperton  had  departed.  Leav- 
ing the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  he  sailed 
we«t  for  the  coast  of  Bengal,  where  he 
plondered  a  Portuguese  vessel.  In  one 
of  the  same  nation,  Clipperton  sent 
homt*  a  portion  of  his  booty.  Portugal 
and  England  were  at  peace.  In  round- 
mg  Cape  Horn,  the  Speedwell  encount- 
nrd  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  and 
was  driven  into  far  southern  regions, 
whose  bleakness  impressed  itself  strong- 
ly upon  her  commander.  **  We  have 
not/*  he  observes,  **  the  sight  of  one 
fi*h  of  any  kind,  since  we  were  to  the 
pouthward  of  the  straights  of  de  Maire ; 
D-ir  one  sea-bird,  except  a  disconsolate- 
looking  black  albatross,  which  accompa- 
nied us  for  several  days,  hovering  about 
M  if  it  had  lost  itself,  till  Mr.  Hartley 
ohsfrring,  in  one  of  his  melancholy  fits, 
that  this  bird  was  always  hovering  near 
Jf,  imagined  from  its  color  that  it 
mij:ht  be  an  ill  omen,  and  so  shot  the 
albatross,  not  doubting  that  we  should 
hnvp  a  fair  wind  up  after  it." 

The  Speedwell  was  wrecked  on  Juan 
F»*mandez  in  May,  1720.  Her  crew  con- 
stricted a  rude  bark,  with  which  they 
^^TP  enabled  to  continue  hostilities, 
crji-iing  for  some  ten  months  from  Chili 
t'^  California.  Sholvocke,  on  the  18th  of 
Mav.  1721,  sailed  from  the  latter  coun- 
trv  for  China,  where  he  divided  his 
I'londer    among   his    crew.     His  own 


share  was  £2,642  10s.,  and  each  able 
seaman  received  £440  7s.  2d.  Find- 
ing passage  home  in  an  East  Indiaman, 
he  landed  at  Dover  in  July,  1722,  where 
he  was  arrested  for  piracy,  (which  pro- 
secutibn  was  abandoned)  and  also  at 
the  suit  of  the  owner  of  his  vessel,  for 
fraud.  He  escaped  from  jail,  and  fled 
from  the  kingdom,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned, compounded  with  his  credit- 
ors, and  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage. 

Jacob  Roggewein,  tmder  a  death-bed 
injunction  from  his  father,  to  search  for 
southern  lands,  was  provided  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  with  sever- 
al vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  His 
contemplated  voyage  was  prevented,  by 
war  breaking  out  between  Holland  and 
Spain.  The  project  was  resumed  by  his 
son,  Vrho  sailed  from  the  Texel,  August 
21st,  1851,  with  three  vessels,the  largest 
of  which,  carrying  thirty-six  guns, 
was  manned  by  111  men.  They  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  thence  yv^ent 
in  quest  of  ♦*  Auke's  Madgeland,'* — so 
near  did  they  come  to  the  orthography 
of  **  Hawkins's  Mayden  Land,** — but 
could  find  no  such  place.  They  also 
endeavored  to  find  the  same  under  the 
French  name  of  St.  Louis,  in  which 
they  were  equally  unsuccessful,  but  at 
last  came  to  an  island,  which  they  called. 
**  Belgia  Australis,**  which  was,  indeed 
the  same  which  Hawkins  had  named 
twenty -eight  years  before  in  *'  perpe- 
tuall  memorie**  of  his  **  Queen's  chas- 
tity." and  his  **own  endevors.*'  Rog- 
gewiin  also  sought  for  Davis  Land, 
and  as  he  failed  to  find  it  by  its  own 
name,  conferred  on  it  when  found  that 
of  Paaschen  Oster,  or  Easter  Island,  un- 
der which  title  it  still  honors  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  its  Jewish  and 
Christian  commemoration. 

The  natives  of  this  island  came  on 
board  the  ship,  and  collected,  from  cu- 
riosity, in  great  numbers  on  the  shore. 
The  sailors  commenced  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  them  with  fire-arms,  in 
which  numbers  of  the  defenseless  isl- 
anders fell.  The  historian  of  the  ex- 
pedition naively  records  the  surprise 
with  which  the  survivors  looked  upon 
their  companions  slaughtered  by  the 
musket — '*  wondering  at  the  wounds 
the  bullets  had  made  in  their  bodies." 
After  the  battle,  the  islanders,  who 
had  presently  fled,  returned  endeavor- 
ing to  redeem  the  corpses  by  pur- 
chase.     Uttering  piteous   cries,  they 
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feparmted,  and  shot  excruciating  poini 
tbrough  the  frame,  and  with  all  this, 
added  to  the  horrible  leprosy  of  the 
malady,  the  sufferers  writhed  in  agony 
till  death  came  to  their  relief.  One 
of  the  crew  who  survived  told  Dr. 
Seattie,  that  he  had  read  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  except  the 
description  of  their  sufferings  during 
the  run  from  Cape  Horn  to  Juan 
Fernandez,  which,  he  said,  were  so  great 
that  he  dared  not  recollect  or  think 
of  them.  One  of  the  vessels,  the  Wager, 
lufty-eight  guns,  Capt.  Cheap,  having 
been   separated  from  the  rest  of  the 

3uadron,  was  discovered  on  the  14th 
May,  1741,  to  be  driving  on  the 
ihore  of  the  Isle  of  Socorro,  and  not- 
withstanding every  exertion  was  made 
to  ward  off  the  impending  fate,  she 
strack  in  early  morning  on  a  hidden 
rock,  and  at  once  grounded.  Then  en- 
road  a  scene  which,  as  perpetuated  in 
the  description  of  John  Byron,  a  mid- 
ihipman  on  board,  surpasses  almost 
inything  on  record.  The  crew,  mad 
with  liquor,  and  desperate  with  the  cpn- 
icioaBness  of  their  situation,  threw  them- 
lehres  some  into  the  sea,  while  some 
reaolutely  refused  to  quit  the  vessel, 
pieferring  to  go  down  in  her. 

**TVai  thrk^ed  the  timid  and  Btood  still  the 

brave, 
Tben  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful 

yen. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave." 

Of  the  140  who  were  shipwrecked, 
fifty  died  after  they  had  reached  the 
shore.  Seventy-one  departed  for  Bra- 
al  in  the  ship^s  cutter  and  the  long- 
boat, rigged  mto  a  schooner.  Of  these, 
thirty  survived  to  reach  the  Kio  Grande, 
oioeteen  were  abandoned  to  their  fate 
at  different  points  along  the  coast,  of 
whom  three  afterwads  reached  Europe. 
Of  the  long-boat  and  cutter's  crew,  hun- 
ger and  fatigue  made  victims  of  twenty- 
two.  Capt.  Cheap,  left  on  the  shore 
where  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  with 
twenty  of  the  crew,  afterwards  set  out 
northward  in  the  ship's  yawl  and  barge. 
Six  of  these  survived  the  sufferings  of 
their  way,  and  having  seen  fourteen  of 
their  companions  passed  over  the  sides 
of  their  frail  bark,  lived  to  reach  the 
ialand  of  Chiloe. 

The  fate  of  the  Wager  led  to  the 
iocorporation  into  the  navy- laws  of 
England  of  the  provision  that  **  every 
person  entering  mto  the  service  of  his 
Mj^esty's  navy  shall  bo  held  attached 


to  that  service,  and  be  entitled  to  the 
pay,  maintenance,  and  emoluments  be- 
longing to  his  station,  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  be  regularly  discharged  by 
an  order  of  the  Admiralty  or  his  supe- 
rior officer."  Most  of  the  calamities 
which  attended  that  melancholy  wreck 
were  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  pay 
of  seamen  run  no  longer  than  the  aate 
when  their  services  ceased  to  be  re- 
quired on  board  the  vessel. 

Maritime  discovery  was  a  favorite 
object  of  George  III.,  who  was  himself 
the  master  of  considerable  geographical 
learning.  The  peace  of  17o3,  removing 
the  cares  of  war,  left  his  inclination  free 
to  follow  its  bent.  It  is  to  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  English  monarch  that  we 
owe  the  discoveries  made  by  Byron, 
Wallis,  and  Carteret,  and  also  the 
events  that  chequered  the  life  and  in- 
volved the  death  of  the  intrepid  Cook. 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  had  their  day 
on  the  ocean.  The  American  Conti- 
nent, the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Cape-of- 
Good-Hope  passaee  to  India,  laid  open 
by  the  genius  of  £eir  discoverers,  nad 
for  a  century  poured  wealth  into  the  old 
peninsula.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Holland,  whose  great  towns 
had  risen  upon  the  wrecks  of  the  feud- 
al system,  asserted  a  dominion  on  the 
deep,  and  for  a  long  time,  sustained  by 
the  enterprise  of  her  sons,  maintained 
her  maritime  ascendancy.  France,  in- 
deed, distinguished  herself  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
circumnavigation  of  Bourgainville ;  but 
her  tendencies  for  foreign  enterprise 
rather  sought  the  land  than  the  sea, 
and  it  is  mainly  upon  the  noble  efforts 
of  her  priests  and  warriors,  in  the  track- 
less forests  of  North  America,  that  her 
repute  for  distant  achievement  must 
rest.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  England, 
and  her  efforts  in  maritime  enterprise, 
so  brightly  crowned  by  the  life  of  the 
navigator  we  have  just  named,  however 
disreputable  in  their  buccaneering  com- 
mencement, were  even  in  that  marked 
by  the  vigor  that  has  given  her  the  first 
place  among  the  maritime  nations. 

John  Byron,  in  the  twenty -two  yearn 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  his 
severe  experiences  under  Anson,  had 
risen  through  all  the  grades  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain,  when,  ml  764,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Dolphin  of  twenty- 
four  guns  and  the  Tamar  of  sixteen,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  to  the  South  Seas 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  survey. 
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tiie  islanders.  Then,  as  on  all  occa- 
sions before  or  since,  articles  of  iron 
were  preferred  by  the  South  Sea  peo- 
ple to  every  other  commodity. 

Thus  in  blood  began  the  connection  of 
the  oirilized  world  with  the  barbarism 
of  the  South  Seas.  The  French  navi- 
gator, De  Bourgainville,  whose  vessels 
were  at  sea  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  Carteret  and  Wallis,  came  to  Tahiti 
ibont  ten  months  after  Wallis,  on  the 
8d  of  April,  1768.  His  experience 
there  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
En^ish  captain.  There  was  some 
bloodshed  on  Bourgainville*s  visit.  Taio, 
mate!  was  the  exclamation  of  the  natives : 
Friend  !  Kill !  You  call  us  friends  yet 
jon  kill  us.  This  expression,  which  in 
the  mouths  of  the  islanders  is  so  eloquent 
and  touching  in  its  reproach,  may  be  but 
the  laconic  subtle  advocacy  of  Tahitan 
historians.  In  spite  of  the  fairly  written 
•ccoonts  of  those  eighteenth  century 
foyagers,  it  will  rather  be  believed  on 
the  whole,  that  the  strangers  were  a 
Kttle  too  free  in  the  use  of  powder  and 
shot.  They  had  reached  a  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  these  things  produced 
a  sensation,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
willing  enough  to  show  off.  Bourgain- 
TiDe,  on  his  departure,  took  one  of  the 
islanders,  Aotowrou,  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  in  his  time  a  lion. 

The  passage  of  the  planet  Venus 
across  the  sun  occurred  on  the  8d  day 
of  June,  1769.  The  Royal  Society 
were  anxious  to  obtain  observations  of 
the  transit  from  a  point  between  the 
longitudes  140'=*  and  ISO*'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  To  secure  this  result  in 
the  then  condition  of  the  funds  of  the 
Socie^,  they  applied  to  the  Admiralty 
for  aid,  and  were  readily  proffered  the 
i»e  of  one  of  his  majesty's  vessels.  It 
was  due  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  that  in  1768  the 
Endeavor  frigate  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  James  Cook,  then  in  his 
fortieth  year,  and  a  lieutenant  by  com- 
mission, dated  on  the  25th  of  May, 
of  that  year.  Cook  began  his  life  on 
the  water,  as  apprentice  to  two  worthy 
Quakers,  John  and  Henry  Walker, 
owners  of  two  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade.  His  conduct  won  him  the 
approbation  of  his  employers,  and  they 
made  him  mate  of  one  of  their  vessels. 
He  seem.-*  to  have  remained  in  the  coast- 
ing bu.«iness,  at  least  two  years,  since 
we  find  him  in  his  twenty- seventh  year 
(^iOg  into  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  sea- 


man, in  1755,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
active  impressment  going  on  on  the 
river  Thames.  The  vessel  on  board  of 
which  he  shipped  was  the  Ea^le,  the 
command  which  not  long  after  fell  to  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  who,  discerning  the  vol- 
unteer's superior  seamanship,  had  him 
rated  as  quarter-master.  Sir  Hugh 
never  ceased  to  exhibit  his  interest  in 
Cook,  and  it  was  to  his  recommendation 
that  the  Admiralty  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Endeavor,  at  the  period 
we  have  indicated.  Fortune  favoring 
the  diligence,  and  industry,  and  capa- 
city of  the  young  marine,  helping  one 
who  was  determined  to  help  himself, 
offered  to  him  about  1758  the  warrant 
as  master  of  the  Mercury  frigate,  which 
wa«  soon  ordered  to  join  the  expedition 
before  Quebec,  the  same  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  renowned  engagement  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Accurate  sound- 
ings of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  obtained, 
through  the  skill  and  courage  of  Cook, 
who  was  entrusted  with  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  service,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Capt.  Palliser.  Soon  afterwards 
he  made  a  survey  of  the  whole  river  below 
Quebec,  which  was  published  by  order  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  highly  praised  for  its 
fullness  and  accuracy.  In  1759,  Lord 
Colville  selected  him  as  master  of  his 
own  ship,  the  Northumberland.  Cook 
employed  that  winter  off  Halifax,  in  re- 
moving the  difficulties  to  which  his 
defective  education  had  subjected  him. 
Capt  King  relates  that  it  was  here, 
as  he  heard  from  Cook  himself,  that, 
during  a  hard  winter,  he  first  read 
Euclid  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  without 
any  other  assistance  than  what  a  few 
books  and  his  own  industry  afforded 
him.  From  1763  to  1767  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Newfoundland  station, 
where  he  won  the  highest  approbation, 
by  the  zeal  and  accuracy  witn  which  he 
performed  various  marine  and  topogra- 
phical surveys  of  the  coast  and  country. 
The  Endeavor  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  20th  of  August,  with  the  scien- 
tific gentleman  on  board.  They  reached 
Rio  de  Janiero  on  the  ISth  of  Novem- 
ber, but  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese 
governor  imposed  restrictions  even  upon 
the  procuring  of  necessary  refresh- 
ments. That  functionary's  notion  of 
the  object  of  the  voyage  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  it  was  to  see  **  the  passing  of 
the  North  Star  through  the  South  Pole." 
The  paternity  of  this  piece  of  astronomyt 
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oanoea  alongside,  not  so  decorous  in 
their  manifestations  of  feeling,  indulged 
in  loud  lamentations,  which  the  same 
narrator  **  considered  as  affectation 
rather  than  grief.**  Such,  perhaps, 
they  may  have  been.  Still  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  thing  for  the  islanders  to  pad- 
dle alongside  Capt.  Cook's  vessel  of 
a  morning,  to  carry  on  board,  in  ex- 
change for  European  trinkets,  stoves  of 
fifth,  which  tlie  genial  ocean  around 
offered  to  their  simple  art,  the  fruits 
which  they  plucked  at  will  in  the  or- 
chard which  nature  gave  them,  and  the 
little  pigs  that  fed  themselves  into  such 
delicious  roasters  among  the  pleasant 
grovea  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  their 
island.  Tapia  is  said  to  have  shown 
great  firmness,  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  hold  them  back,  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  He  climbed  to  the 
naathead  and  clung  there  while  the  last 

&pse  of  land  was  visible.  For  the 
time  he  looked  upon  his  native 
etrdi,  and  that  love  of  country  which  the 
good  God  gives  us  all  was  swelling  his 
savage  heart.  Cook  sailed  to  New 
Zealand,  where  Tapia  made  himself  un- 
derstood in  the  Tahitan  tongue.  The 
iaiaDders  met  the  protestations  of  the 
itrangers  with  fair  promises ;  still  Ta- 
|H&  warned  his  friends  that  he  saw  the 
indications  of  hostile  purpose,  and 
cautioned  them  to  be  careful  how  they 
went  into  the  proffered  traffic  for  pro- 
Tisions  and  water.  Going  on  shore,  they 
met  the  islanders,  who  swam  to  them 
across  a  little  river.  The  savages  at- 
tempted, probably  with  views  of  booty 
rather  than  hostility,  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  weapons  of  the  ship's  people,  and 
ooe  actually  ran  off  with  a  hanger.  At 
this  the  others  are  represented  to  have 
grown  more  insolent,  whereupon  Mr. 
Banks  fired  at  and  wounded,  and  Mr. 
M&rkhouse  fired  at  and  killed  the  robber 
as  he  retreated.  Capt.  Cook,  strenuous 
as  he  was  to  cstabhsh  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,  seems  to 
have  failed  in  this  instance.  The  next 
day  the  islanders  in  a  great  many 
canoes,  one  of  which  had  sixteen  pad- 
dks  on  a  side,  and  carried  sixty  men, 
came  around  the  ship :  standing  up  in 
them,  the  islanders  defied  the  discover- 
ers, telling  them  to  come  on  shore  if 
they  dared.  Haromai,  haromau  harre, 
Mta  a  patoo-patoo  oge  !  were  the  words 
of  the  frequently  repeated  invitation — 
••  Come  to  us  ;  come  on  shore  and  we 
kill  you    all    with    our    patoo-patoos 


(stone  hatchets)."  The  voyagers  de- 
clined the  civility.  Cook  took  formal 
possession  of  the  island,  however, 
carving  upon  a  tree  the  date  of  his 
visit,  and  set  sail  thence  northward  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1709. 

Lieut  Cook  anchored  in  the  Downs 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1771.  It  is  need- 
less to  recapitulate  the  incidents  of  hig 
voyage,  and  the  places  he  visited.  His 
conduct  of  the  voyage  won  him  the 
most  general  approbation,  and  he  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander.  In  the  accounts  of  this 
expedition  we  find  mention  made  of 
sealed  vessels  of  the  expressed  essences 
of  various  vegetables,  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  Cook  as  a  preventive  of 
scurvy,  to  which  end  it  was  entirely 
successful. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  now  so 
familiar  to  our  commerce,  were  dis- 
covered on  a  subsequent  voyage  of 
Cook  in  1778.  Of  this  attractive  group, 
so  many  are  the  points  of  interest  in- 
viting discussion,  that  we  must  adopt 
the  easier  course,  and  decline  to  pre- 
sent any,  rather  than  to  select  what 
might  be  deemed  the  most  interesting. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  state,  however, 
in  reference  to  a  transaction  happening 
we  think  in  1852,  what  we  know  upon 
the  authority  next  to  that  of  the  parties 
themselves — two  of  whom,  the  then 
king  of  the  Islands  and  the  then  leader 
of  our  administration  having  been  re- 
moved by  death,  while  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  former  charged  with  this 
busmess  is  now  absent  from  the  country 
— that  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
the  Sandwich  Islands  were  offered  to 
our  country  for  unconditional  annexa- 
tion. The  offer  was  not  accepted  ;  the 
gentleman  entrusted  with  the  matter 
by  the  Hawaian  government  returned  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
and  Ring  Kamehameha  dyin^,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Prince  Lihohho,  whose 
present  policy  does  not  consort  with  a 
renewal  of  the  offer.  As  we  write  in 
the  early  days  of  June,  with  a  French 
fleet  in  force  at  San  Juan,  and  a  Span- 
ish fleet  with  suspected  French  motives 
at  Vera  Cruz,  England  the  while  in  no 
good  humor  with  us,  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  that  we  have  already  ports 
enough  m  the  Pacific  for  such  part  of 
our  navy  as  we  can  spare  to  take 
care  of. 

Our  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  has  necessarily 
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been  brief  and  partial.  We  can  but 
touch  the  shores  of  a  few  of  them.  The 
Bounty's  tale,  so  often  told,  yet  always 
fresh)  we  must  pass  by  with  but  Levitical 
attention.  The  many  events  which 
cluster  about  missionary  enterprise  in 
the  Pacific  we  must  not,  for  want  of 
space,  advert  to.  And,  what  is  most 
inviting,  the  considerations  connected 
with  the  poUtical  or  international  rela- 
tions in  the  present  or  future,  of  the 
islands  of  those  seas,  we  must  resolutely 
defer  discussing.  Many  volumes,  some 
of  them  confessed  to  be  the  most  at- 
tractive in  the  whole  range  of  romance 
and  adventure,  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  these  seas  and  islands. 
Perusing  the  volume  whose  title  we 
copied  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
the  reader  will  dwell  with  delight  on  the 
stories  of  the  Encantadas,  or  charmed 
islands,  that  lie  near  the  coast  of  South 
America.  The  author  of  that  volume, 
in  his  Typee  and  Omoo,  and  other 
books,  whose  coloring  is  the  blue  South 
Sea  and  its  green  islands,  has  charmed 


thousands  upon  thousands  of  readers, 
so  playing  with  fact  and  imagination 
that  a  world  has  admired  the  cun- 
ning of  his  pen.  In  the  preface  to 
his  third  work  he  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
fact  in  the  previous  two,  and  all  the 
world  took  it  for  fiction,  and  therefore 
he  has  been  moved  to  write  a  third 
which  shall  be  fiction,  to  see  if  the 
world  will  take  it  for  fact.  Veiily, 
slight  is  the  difference  between  eood 
fiction  and  well-told  fact,  especially 
when  either  lies  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  great  western  ocean. 


Of  the  islands  of  fhe  Pacific  and  its 
waters,  no  more  to-day.  Who  can  teU 
what  new  daring  or  suffering  shall  to- 
morrow add  to  their  store  of  adventure  9 
Access  to  them  by  the  southwest  pas- 
sage was  found  by  Magellan,  who  left 
his  life  on  the  voyage.  The  *  dieaiy 
northwest  passage !  The  bones  of  Frank- 
lin he  there!  Daring  and  death  are 
brothers  that  sleep  in  the  same  fore- 
castle as  they  sail  those  seas. 


THE   CLOVER   BANK. 

T  LIE  upon  the  clover  bank, 
•^    And  shiver  in  the  rain; 
The  roses  start  to  see  me  there, 
And  then  droop  back  again , 

I  see, beneath  the  clover  bank. 
The  ugly  earth-worms  crawl, 

The  knotted  roots,  the  rotted  seeds-* 
And  thb  is  beauty's  pall ! 

She  lies  beneath  the  clover  bank, 
We're  almost  heart  to  heart ; 

Only  a  little  mould  between , 
That  keeps  us  long  apart ! 
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IX  considermg  tbe  capacities  and  bur- 
dens of  the  leading  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, we  are  struck  by  the  great 
disproportion  of  the  expenditures  for 
war.  compared  with  those  for  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  government.  Especially 
m  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  this  dis- 
parity is  extraordinary.  The  expen- 
ditures of  that  power,  in  1854,  for 
wars  past  and  prospective,  were  more 
than  $251,000,000 ;  while  all  its  oth- 
er  expenses  amounted  only  to  about 
$30,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
to  the  common  mind,  even  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  values  represented  in 
these  one-hundred-miUion  amounts.  It 
may  assist  the  reader  to  a  bettec.  ap- 
preciation, if  we  measure  them  with 
familiar  standards.  To  do  this  with  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  richest  man  on 
earth,  would  be  like  measuring  the 
equator  with  a  two-foot  rule.  Let  us 
take  the  largest  joint-stock  property  in 
the  world  for  our  measure.  This  is 
the  capital  invested  in  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain,  which  amounted,  in  1853, 
to  £204,165,6^0,  or,  $1,267,995,264. 
Every  dollar  of  this  almost  unfathoma- 
ble sum  has  been  actually  raised  and 
paid.  Whoever  has  seen  a  recent  map 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  have  ob- 
ser\*ed  that  it  is  almost  literally  put  in 
irons,  or  covered  with  such  a  network 
of  railroads,  that  the  meshes  of  unin- 
tersected  land  look  very  small.  Those 
who  have  traveled  in  that  country, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  stand- 
ing army  of  officials  and  men  in  fustian 
sustained  by  every  lino.  Well,  what 
are  the  gross  earnings  of  all  these  rail- 
ways in  a  good  year  ?  In  1854,  the 
whole  receipts  fur  passengers  and 
freights  amounted  to  £20,000,525,  or, 
$9G,0(J2,520.  The  reader  will  easily 
see  that  this  is  the  greatest  vested  in- 
terest in  any  country  on  the  globe,  ex- 
cluding landed  estate.  Now  put  these 
things  together,  and  see  what  a  les- 
son may  be  derived  from  the  compari- 
sfju.  The  expenditures  of  Great  Britain 
for  more  preparations  for  war,  in  1854, 
were  $117,984,201,  and  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  all  the  railways  in  the  realm, 
the  same  year,  wore  $96,002,520 ;  or 
nearly  $22,0(XJ,000  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  to  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments I 


Let  us  measure  this  annual  offerine 
to  the  altar  of  Mars  by  the  standard  of 
human  labor  and  its  earnings.  The 
number  of  aCTicultural  laborers,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  employed 
in  Great  Britain,  in  1851,  according  to 
the  census  of  that  year,  was  1,077,627 ; 
of  these,  198,226  were  under  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  probably  one  third  of 
this  number  were  under  twelve.  The 
average  wages  of  able-bodied  men  are 
about  ten  English  shillings  per  week. 
Taking  with  them  the  women  and 
children  in  a  general  estimate,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  of  the  whole  number 
employed  in  farm-work  would  probably 
be  eight  shillings,  or  $1.92;  making 
about  $100  a  year  per  head.  Thus  afi 
the  men,  women  and  children,  who 
make  Great  Britain  one  great  garden 
of  beauty  and  wealth  of  production, 
earn  $107,762,700  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  provided  they  work 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  the  sab- 
bath. In  round  numbers,  the  cost 
of  producing  food  for  man  and  beast 
was  $108,000,000;  while  preparations 
to  slaughter  man  and  beast  cost 
$118,000,000!  There  is  a  useful  les- 
son at  once  appai'ent  in  the  collocation 
of  these  figures.  We  would  commend 
it  to  the  honest  toilers  who  plough, 
sow,  and  reap,  and  bear  the  out-door 
brunt  and  burden  of  feeding  a  nation. 
The  deduction  and  inference  are  per- 
fectly simple  and  easy  to  the  mind  of  a 
child.  For  tbe  husbandry  of  the  plough, 
$108,000,000,  for  the  husbandry  of  the 
sword,  $118,000,000,  per  annum. 

Let  us  apply  a  measure  to  these  vast 
expenditures  for  war-establishments  in 
time  of  pence,  which  the  commercial 
community  will  more  fully  appreciate. 
No  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  done  so 
much  to  open  up  new  markets  for  its 
commerce  as  Great  Britain.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  has  greatly  favored 
this  policy  ;  having,  as  it  were,  its  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  midway  between 
the  great  continents  of  the  old  world 
on  one  side,  and  the  western  hemis- 
phere on  the  other.  The  whole  globe 
IS  dotted  or  belted  with  its  colonies; 
and  these  are  all  maritime,  or  accessible 
by  water.  To  supply  them  all  with 
manufactured  goods  and  other  produc- 
tions, one  would  think,  might  employ 
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th«  solemn  and  reiterated  assurance  of 
those  who  contracted  it,  or  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  might  have  been  avoided,  had  not 
the  people  been  wrought  up  to  a  gust 
of  passion  and  frenzy.  Lord  John 
Bassell,  Disraeli,  and  other  eminent 
statesmen  representing  all  parties  in  the 
British  Parliament,  have  deliberately 
declared  their  opinion  to  the  world,  from 
the  high  places  they  occupy,  that  the 
long  wars  with  the  French  Republic  and 
Empire  were  all  waged  upon  a  wrong 
principle,  and  might  have  been  safely 
and  honorably  avoided.  These  wars 
cost  the  people  of  Great  Britain  more 
tiian  $5,000,000,000  in  money,  besides  a 
sacrifioe  of  human  life  which  money  can- 
not measure.  How  tantalizing  to  be  told, 
within  forty  years  of  their  termination, 
that  all  this  sacrifice  was  for  nothing ; 
resulting  in  no  real  good  to  the  nation, 
establishing  no  principle  of  justice,  con- 
tribating  nothing  to  the  progress  of 
freedom  at  home  or  abroad !  It  required 
ahnost  the  life-time  of  a  generation  for 
the  English  people  to  get  their  eyes 
open  to  this  stupendous  delusion.  But, 
what  is  passing  strange,  no  sooner  were 
they  thus  undeceived,  than  they  rushed 
mto  a  new  and  disastrous  hallucina- 
tion, a  war  with  Russia.  It  will  not 
take    forty   years,   or  forty   weeks,  to 

Srove  to  them  that  this  was  the  greatest 
elusion  of  all,  so  far  as  their  first 
hopes,  objects  and  expectations  were 
concerned. 

The  sum  of  $9,000,000,000  does  not,  by 
any  means,  represent  the  waste  of  war 
daring  the  last  century,  but  only  that 
portion  of  its  cost  handed  down  unpaid. 
Doubtless  the  present  generation  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  pass  down  this  burden 
mdiminishcd  to  unborn  millions.     But 
the   interest   must    be    paid    annually. 
There  is  no  way  to  wriggle  out  of  that 
obligation.    This  interest,  at  5  per  cent., 
will  amount   to    8450,000,000    yearly. 
This  sum  raised  from  the  industry  and 
earnings  of  the  people,  will  serve  to  re- 
mind them  very  impressively  of  their 
obligations  to  wars  past.    Then  therfe  is 
a  considerable  bill  f(^r  wars  prospective, 
or   possible,  which  they  have  to  meet. 
We  cannot  say  within  $50,000,000  how- 


much  the  mere  preparations  for  war  in 
time  of  peace  in  Christendom  cost  an- 
nually. We  have  official  returns  from 
only  twenty  of  the  forty-three  independ- 
ent states,  which  mostly  comprise  ^e 
family  of  civilized  nations.  These 
twenty  include  all  the  large  powers, 
both  m  Europe  and  America ;  and  we 
find  their  annual  expenditures  for  armies 
and  navies  amounted,  in  1854,  to  $466,- 
000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  twenty- 
three  small  states  from  which  we  have 
no  returns,  would  probably  swell  the 
sum  to  a  total  of  $500,000,000.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  two  great  totals 
nearly  balance  each  other ;  just  as  those 

grobably  did  between  which  the  ass,  in 
cripture,  crouched  to  the  ground.  Re- 
duced to  their  minimum,  and  put  to- 
gether, they  weigh  $900,000,000.  This 
IS  the  grand  aggregate  annual  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  the  civilized 
world  by  wars  past  and  prospective. 
This  is  the  amount  which  they  must 
pay  out  of  their  earnings  every  year, 
to  sate  the  cravings  of  this  horse-leech 
monster  that  cries,  give  !  give  ! 

Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  for  wars  past  and  possible.  What 
wonder  there  is  a  tremor  in  public  se- 
curities at  the  slightest  danger  that  this 
mountainous  burden  may  become  '*  the 
last  ounce"  too  heavy  for  the  people's 
backs  !  It  now  exceeds  by  more  than 
$100,000,000  the  inpaid  capital  of  all 
the  known  banks  in  the  world.  It  is 
equal  to  the  whole  value  of  all  exports 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  put  together,  and  to  full  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  twice  the  rental  of 
all  the  real  estate  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
exceeds  the  net  profit  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  Christendom.  It  is  equal 
to  the  yearly  wages  of  4,500,000  agri- 
cultural laborers  at  $200  per  head. 
It  would  pay  for  the  construction  of 
45,000  miles  of  railway,  at  $20,000 
per  mile.  It  would  support  1 ,200,000 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  allowing  each 
$750  per  annum  ;  giving  a  religious 
teacher  and  pastor  to  every  750  per- 
sons of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Christendom  in  1856,  resulting  from 
the  cost  of  war.  . 
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AFTER  a  fatiguing  day,  the  cool 
air  of  the  mountain  had  given  us 
a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  set 
off  ^m  Ain  Heiruny  at  7. 25,  and  had 
still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Here  and  below  the  northern 
side  of  the  gor^e  is  a  precipice  of  naked 
rock,  having  the  strata  dislocated  and 
nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon  came 
out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to 
ascend  gradually  over  open  around ;  a 
high,  rocky,  isolated  point  bemg  on  our 
right.  Wo  passed  a  path  on  the  left, 
leading  off  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Mar  Antftnus  el-Kuzheiya,  and  soon 
after  came  out  on  a  high  plateau — a 
tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but 
cultivated;  having  on  the  soiTth  the 
deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh,  with  the  stream 
Abu  Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kad- 
lsha,'and  extending  for  an  hour  or  two 
towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau 
the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars  may  be  said 
to  belong.  Here  wo  fell  in  with  several 
purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the 
fountain  of  Ehden.  Our  course  was 
about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of 
wheat  afforded  little  promise ;  but  others 
again  were  fine,  almost  as  good  as  in  the 
plains  below.  They  were,  however, 
not  yet  ready  for  harvest,  and  would  not 
be  ripe  enough  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk  harvest  of  the  mountain  was 
equally  behind  that  of  the  plains.  As 
we  approached  Ehden,  wo  came  upon 
a  field  of  potatoes  ;  the  first  I  had  seen 
in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  here  in 
the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon. 
It  was  laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly 
irrigated.  Burckhardt,  in  1810,  speaks 
of  the  potato  as  cultivated  in  this  re- 
gion. According  to  Seetzen,  the  culti- 
vation of  it  began  not  long  before  1805. 
In  about  two  hours  wo  came  to  the 
village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf, 
running  southwest  to  that  of  the  Kad- 
Isha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the 
northwestern  outer  edge  of  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
rounds the  cedars,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lofty  spur  which  projects  westward 
from  the  great  dorsal  ridge  to  form  that 
amphitheatre.  It  lies  on  a  slope,  facing 
the  south,  at  an  elevation  of  4,750 
English  feet  above  the  soa.  Here 
is  an  abundimce  of  water  for  every  pur- 
pose, coming  from  a  copious  fountain 


ten  minutes  east  of  the  village.  There 
are  many  vineyards ;  and  figs  and  apri- 
cots flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine 
shade  from  many  noble  walnut  trees. 
The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well  o£^ 
and  tnere  was  no  begging.  The  fanu- 
lies  make  their  winter  residence  in 
ZUgharta.  We  were  detained  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  have  our  horses  shod, 
and  wore  treated  with  great  civility  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  Maronite  scholar,  Gabriel 
Sconita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  ver- 
sion in  the  Paris  Polyglot  It  was,  also, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite  bishop. 
South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent 
gulf,  lies  the  village  of  Kefr  S&&b ;  and 
still  further  down,  also,  on  the  lower 
side,  that  of  B&n. 

Now,  if  the  name  of  Ehden  should 
suggest  to  our  readers  the  idea  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  we  should  not  wonder ; 
but  the  two  names  have,  indeed,  no  re- 
lation to  each  other,  being  differently 
written.  That  it  should  accord  with  the 
taste  and  learning  of  Maromte  monks, 
to  confound  Ehden  with  Eden,  and  re- 
gard it  as  the  Paradise  of  andent  writ- 
ers, is  not  surprising;  but  that  the 
same  error  should  be  committed  by  a 
scholar  like  Gesenius,  is  less  exoos- 
able. 

Leaving  Ehden  we  passed  on  in  a 
southeast  course,  having  the  fountain  on 
our  left,  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  to- 
wards the  northeast,  under  the  adjacent 
mountain.  We  soon  crossed  the  valley 
and  its  stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet 
of  white  foam,  coming  down  sonthwest 
from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  oonvent 
j^I^  Serkis,  situated  just  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
on  our  left.  I  beUeve  this  convent  to  be 
the  same  which  Pocaido  mentions,  in 
1793,  as  dedicated  to  St  Sergins,  be- 
longing, as  he  supposed,  to  ue  Latin 
Carmeutes.  Wo  now  continued  to  as- 
cend gradually  along  this  high  bann, 
having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  dorsal  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon ;  the  spur  being  hero  a  thousand 
feet  high,  or  more,  above  the  basin, 
with  p^-ramidal  cliffs  along  the  top,  and 
becoming  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  East.  On  our  right  was  alow  ridge 
between  us  and  the  gulf  of  the  Kadlsha, 
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through  the  breaks  in  which  we  ooald 
•ee  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond*  with 
its  mows. 

Reaching  the  end  of  this  basin,  in 
little  more  than  an  hour,  we  crossed  a 
low  saddee,  and  continued  to  wind  our 
way  among  rocky  hills,  and  passed  a 
fountain  called  Ain-el-Bakavah.  At 
one  point,  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep 
sidft  into  the  gulf  of  the  Kadlsha,  a 
Bonatrous  gorge,  having  five  villages 
in  sight  on  its  southern  brow,  and 
Bsherreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next 
as.  We  still  kept  alon?  upon  and 
among  the  hills.  Before  K)ng  we  came 
upon  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a 
ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one  orifice  issued 
a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high, 
ana  others  just  below  were  boiling  up 
quite  strongly.  It  is  called  Ain  en- 
Neb4t;  its  stream  runs,  or  rather 
shoots,  down  to  the  Kadlsha.  We 
could  now  see  the  road  from  Baalbek 
coming  down  over  the  lofty  and  naked 
lid^  of  Lebanon,  a  little  south  of  the 
oe&rs. 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road 
from  Bsherreh,  having,  I  suppose,  fol- 
k>wed  a  less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at 
ktet  for  a  part  of  the  way.  We  now 
kept  along  for  a  time  upon  the  brink  of 
the  great  chasm,  and  then  more  to  the 
left.  At  12  o*clock  we  reached  the 
cedars,  situated  a  ouarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  road.  Here  we  rested  for 
three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among 
the  loftiest  heights  of  Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their 
ancient  name,  stand  mostly  upon  four 
small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  within  a 
compass  of  less  than  forty  rods  in 
diameter.  They  form  a  thick  forest, 
without  underbrush.  The  older  trees 
kave  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselves  widely  around;  but 
most  of  them  are  cone-like  in  form,  and 
do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  trees 
stand  idone  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
(^ve ;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south, 
is  large  and  very  beautiful.  With  this 
exception,  none  of  the  trees  came  up  to 
my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  for- 
merly seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already 
much  broken,  and  will  soon  be  wholly 
destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming 
into  vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this 
wood  for  sole  to  travelers ;  and  it  is  also 
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burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  who 
here  pass  the  summer.  These  cansea 
of  destruction,  though  gradual  in  their 
operation,  are  neveitheiess  sure.  Add 
to  this  the  circumstance,  that  travelers, 
in  former  years  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time),  have  been  shameless 
enough  to  cause  larg^  spots  to  be 
hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of 
the  noblest  trees,  in  order  to  inscribe 
their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I 
saw  were  Frenchmen;  one  was  dated 
in  1791.  The  wood  of  the  cedar 
{Pinus  cedrus)  is  white,  with  a  pleas- 
ant, but  not  strong  odor,  and  bears  no 
comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance, 
with  the  common  red  cedar  of  America 
(Juniperus  Virginiana), 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees. 
Probably  no  two  persons  would  fully 
agree  with  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or 
in  the  number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I 
should  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says : — 
**  Of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees 
I  could  count  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty- 
five  very  large  ones ;  about  fifty  of  mid- 
dling size,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
smaller  and  young  ones."    Seetzen,  five 

{rears  earlier  gives  the  number  of  the 
arge  trees  at  fi)urteen.  Also  Dr.  Wil- 
son, in  1845,  counts  twelve  of  the  an- 
cient trees  standing  together.  Yet 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that, 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  the 
number  of  earlier  trees  has  diminished 
by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  great  part,  if 
not  wholly,  sprung  up  during  that  in- 
terval. Buscning  enumerates  by  name 
no  less  than  twenty-six  travelers  be- 
tween A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Belon  to  Stephan  Schulz,  who  had  de- 
scribed and  counted  the  trees ;  and  since 
that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions 
has  probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice 
as  many.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as 
from  twenty-eight  to  twenty-three ;  in 
the  seventeenth,  from  twentv-four  to  six- 
teen; in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty 
to  fifteen..  Thus  Belon  about  1550  has 
twenty-eight ;  Fftrer  in  1556  about  twen- 
ty-five ;  Kauwolf  in  1575  has  twenty- 
four,  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which 
were  broken  off  by  age;  Dandini  in  1596 
has  twenty-three;  in  1688  De  laKoque 
has  twenty ;  and  in  1696  Maundroll  has 
onlv  sixteen.  Korte  in  1758  counted 
eighteen,  very  old  and  large ;  Pococke 
about  1739  round  fifteen,  and  one  re- 
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oently  overturned  by  the  wind  ;  while 
Stephan  Schulz  saw  twenty.  After  the 
lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of 
the  oldest  trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now 
reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradual  process  of  decay ; 
and  it  also  marks  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
act enumeration.  This  is  rightly  as- 
cribed by  Fdrer,  and  also  by  Dandini, 
to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees 
have  two  or  more  stems ;  and  were 
thus  reckoned  diffcrently  by  different 
travelers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  some- 
times as  two  or  more.  Dandini,  an 
Italian  traveler  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  snys  that  while  he  counted 
twenty-three  trees,  another  person  of 
the  company  made  out  twenty- one. 
Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  popular  be- 
lief that  they  could  not  be  counted  cor- 
rectly. All  the  travelers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  speak  only  of  the  old 
trees;  they  nowhere  mention  any 
young  ones.  Rauwolf,  himself  a  bot- 
anist, seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being 
able  to  find  any.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
appear  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  remaining  ancient  trees,  probably 
none  of  those  which  now  make  up  the 
grove  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back 
in  age  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
In  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
an  air  of  sanctity  is  thrown  around  the 
grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The 
ancient  trees  are  sacred,  as  coming 
down  from  the  times  of  Scripture  una 
Solomon ;  and  the  river,  which  has  its 
source  near  by,  is  also  sacred,  and  is 
called  el-Kadisha.  In  former  centu- 
ries, the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites 
imposed  various  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties, and  even  excommunication,  on 
any  Christian  who  should  cut  or  injure 
the  sacred  trees ;  and  the  story  is 
recorded,  that  when  some  Munlims, 
who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to 
cut  some  of  the  trees,  they  wore  pun- 
ished on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their 
flocks.  In  former  times,  too,  the  Mar- 
onites were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in 
the  sacred  crovo  the  festival  of  the 
Transfiguration,  when  the  patriarch 
himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before 
a  rude  altar  of  stones.  This  ban  and 
these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent continued  at  the  present  day  ;  and 
the  influence  of  them  has  unquestiona- 
bly been  great  upon  the  popular  mind. 
Tno  rude  altars  of  stone  have  in  our 


day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronite 
chapel,  built  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Several  persons  were  residing  here 
during  summer,  in  connection  with  the 
chapel ;  but  we  did  not  learn  what  ser- 
vices were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to 
wait  on  travelers,  or  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  5aArA- 
skish,  A  monk  brought  us  wine  for 
sale,  and  seemed  disappointed  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remaikable 
for  their  position  than  for  their  see  and 
size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they 
are  situated,  is  of  itself  a  great  temple 
of  nature,  the  most  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The 
lofty  dorsal  ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it 
approaches  from  the  south*  trends 
slightly  to  the  east  for  a  time,  and  them, 
after  resuming  its  former  direction, 
throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  to- 
wards the  west,  which  sinks  down  gra- 
dually into  the  ridge  terminating  at 
Ehden.  Tliis  ridge  sweeps  roond  so 
as  to  become  nearly  parallel  with  the 
main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense 
recess  or  amphitheatre,  approaching  to 
the  horse -shoe  form,  surrounded  by  the 
loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise 
still  several  thousand  feet  above  it,  and 
are  partly  covered  with  snow.  In  the 
midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the 
cedars,  utterly  alone,  with  not  a  tree 
besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in 
sight.  The  amphitheatre  fronts  to- 
wards the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  roand  from 
south  to  north.  The  extremities  of  the 
arc  in  front  bear  from  the  cedars  south- 
west and  northwest.  High  up  in  the 
recess  the  deep  precipitous  chasm  of 


the  Kadtsha  has  its  beginning,  the 
wildest  and  grandest  of  all  the  gorges 
of  Lebanon.  The  elevation  of  the  ce- 
dars above  the  sea  is  ^ven  by  Russeg- 
ger  and  Schubert  at  6,000  Paris  feet ; 
equivalent  to  6,400  English  feet  The 
peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly 
3,000  feet  higher. 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  stiu 
appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age» 
though  not  in  the  more  ancient  patri- 
archs, there  is  associated  with  this 
grove  a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  tiie 
representative  of  those  forests  of  Leba- 
non so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  To  the  sacred  writers  the 
cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees*  the 
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monarch  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Solomon  ''spake  of  trees,  ffom  the 
oedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  mito  the 
hvssop  that  groweth  out  of  the  wall.*' 
To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favorite  em- 
blem for  greatness,  splendor  and  ma- 
jesty ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by 
Ezekielv  of  the  Assyrian  power  and 
glory.  Hence,  too,  in  connection 
^  with  its  durability  and  fragance,  it  was 
'regarded  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly 
boildiiigs,  for  ornament  and  luxury.  In 
Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the 
roof,  as  also  the  boards  and  the  orna- 
mental work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the 
later  temple  of  Zerubbabel.  David's 
palace  was  built  with  cedar;  and  so 
taviskly  was  this  costly  wood  employed 
in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that  it  is 
called  **the  hoose  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon."  As  a  matter  of  luxury, 
also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for 
idols,  and  for  the  masts  of  ships.  In 
fike  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.  It  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their 
temples,  as  at  Tyro  and  Ephesus,  and 
also  in  their  palaces,  as  at  Persepolis. 
In  the  two  latter  instances,  however, 
Ephesus  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  cedar  come  from  Leba- 
non ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  among 
the  most  celebrated.  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  the  name,  cedar,  was  some- 
times loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another 
species. 

The  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of 
die  oedar  of  Lebanon,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent 
that  in  ancient  tmies  large  tracts  of  the 
mountain  were  covered  with  forests  of 
this  tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  re- 
lates, that  Lebanon  was  full  of  cedars, 
ind  firs,  and  cypresses  of  wonderful 
size  and  beauty.  But  the  destruction 
of  them  for  architectural  uses,  was  far 
more  rapid  than  their  growth,  so  that 
when  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century, 
erected  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  (now 
8t.  Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  tunber  for  the 
roof;  though,  after  much  search,  a  spot 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great 
height.  The  destruction  still  went  on, 
ind  it  would  appear  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and 


probably  also  in  Tyre  and  other  Pheni- 
cian  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently 
account  for  the  fact,  that  in  our  day  the 
**  goodly  mountain"  appears  almost  de- 
nuded of  those  graceful  forests  which, 
of  old,  were  its  chief  glory.  The  im- 
pression,  however,  has  far  outstripped 
the  reality,  and  the  present  ^ove  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  omy  repre- 
sentative of  tne  ancient  cedars.  This 
impression  has  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only 
is  adjacent  to  any  of  the  great  roads  by 
which  travelers  have  crossed  over  Leba- 
non. Other  cedar  ctovcs  there  may 
be  in  the  northern  and  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  mountain  which  have  remain- 
ed unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown. 
Such,  indeed,  is  truly  the  case,  aocord- 
inff  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  This  eminent  naturalist  spent  a 
considerable  time  on  Lebanon,  and 
found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar 
growing  abundantly  on  those  parts  of 
the  mountain  lying  north  of  the  road 
between  Baalbek  and  Tripoly.  The 
trees  are  of  all  sizes,  old  and  young,  but 
none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those 
usually  visited.  Seetzen,  likewise,  in 
1805,  speaks  of  having  discovered  two 
other  groves  of  greater  extent,  without 
specifying  their  location.  It  appears, 
however,  that  one  of  these  was  near 
el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden,  and  the 
other  in  the  district  of  ed-Dunnlyeh, 
south  of  Akk&r ;  but  neither  of  them 
was  personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He 
afterwards,  however,  was  at  Etni!^b, 
north  of  £)iden,  where  the  region  is 
wooded,  and  there  he  found  cedars  to 
the  number  of  several  thousands.  The 
Sherbin  of  the  Arabs,  which  O.  Celsius 
and  Frey  tag  hold  to  be  the  cedar,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Seetzen,  the  cypress,  many 
of  which,  he  says,  grow  on  the  mountain, 
east  of  Ehden.  So,  too,  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  versions  often  put  Sherbin  for 
Sept  cypress.  In  respect  to  the  grove 
near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Arz  (cedar),  I  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Paulding,  of  Damas- 
cus, that  although  the  trees  bear  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  cedar,  yet  their 
leaves  are  altogether  different,  and 
mark  them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree. 
This,  however,  does  not  conflict  with 
the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg,  since  el- 
Hadith  is  south  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    BEES. 

I. 

""DEVELERSwe," 
A  Said  the  drunken  Bee, 
As  hfi  crept  from  a  cell  in  the  flowery  86ft; 
From  a  flower's  cell, 
While  a  fairy^s  bell. 
With  a  ceaseless  swell, 
Bang  a  soft,  low  knell, 
To  the  sons  of  the  bees*  wild  reyelrj. 
**  0 !  nappy,  happy,  happy  we. 
This  wme  hath  set  us  winter-free  ! 
While  the  pensive  evening  wept, 
Shvlv,  slyly,  here  we  crept. 
While  the  elSn-warder  slept 

In  his  swinging  shrine ; 
And  we  bound  him,  wreathing  'round  him 

Tendrils  of  the  clin^ng  vine, 
Till  we  broke  the  chahce  scopen 
By  a  fairy's  fingers,  open. 
And  the  dahlia  gave  us  wine, 
Bosy,  golden,  sparkling  wine ! 
Hark !  now  sweet  the  night-bells  ring, 
Soft  the  elfin  choirs  sing 
In  the  pale  moon  shimmering. 
Break  the  cup  a^ain  ! 

Drain  the  bowl ! 

From  the  soul 
Chase  all  weight  of  pain — 

In  the  golden  wine ! 
Here  to  dream  the  dreamy  day 
From  our  laden  wings  away. 

Lost  in  song  divine ; 
AU  the  air  is  keeping  time 
To  a  world  of  pleasant  rhyme ; 
All  the  air  is  rmging  out. 
To  our  merry,  merry  shout. 

And  a  sonf  sublime. 
Happy  day,  nappy  ni^ht — 
Days  and  nights  of  soft  delight. 
May  ours  be  long  and  bright. 

While  we  drain  the  wine ! 

Ever  and  anon. 
As  the  bees'  wild  song 
Breaks  faintly  and  long. 
The  hollows  among. 

The  fairies  run. 
With  a  shudder  and  shun. 
To  the  grace  of  the  face 

Of  the  reigning  one. 
0,  Queen !  Queen !  Queen ! 
In  thy  glorious  sheen. 
Purple,  violet,  golden  green. 

We  ring  thee,  we  sing  thee, 
Lost  in  the  gaze  of  thy  countenance  serene  ; 

Lift  thine  amber  ej^es. 

Filled  with  the  love  we  prize, 
And  see  where  the  honey-god  hath  been !" 
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Thus  sang  the  Bee, 
To  his  rBFellen  thre^-— 

(0,  what  a  goodly  oooipaiiie !) 
**  Come !  oome !  oone ! 
Listen  unto  me : 

0,  in  my  soul  I  fM  the  power, 
And  am  so  mighty  grownt 

I  almost  wish  to  lift  the  queen 
From  off  her  waxen  throne. 

Pluck  from  tiie  down  the  kingly  orowtt, 
Place  it  on  this  hrow  of  mine- 
Then  the  rosy*  sparkling  wine 
Shalt  be  thine,  and  thine,  and  thine. 
And  in  the  field-oups  ever  shine  !^ 
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All  this  time  a  fiuiy  beU 
With  a  ceaseless  warning  fell. 
With  a  silvery  clamor  rang ; 

A  cricket  raised  his  head,  and  he 

ThoogUt  it  distant  melody  : 
But  it  struck  a  terror-blow 

To  the  soul  of  this  mad  Bee— 
For  the  yery  thought  he  sung 
Died  in  passion's  overflow, 
While  a  sweet  tong^  whispered  low — 

•'  Woe  !  Woe !  Woe ! 
Woe  to  the  bee  that  saps  the  bud. 
That  breaks  the  tender  chalice  trim, 
And  gaily  on  its  flushing  rim 

Hangs  in  wine-won  ecstacy — 
Woe  to  the  spcoler,  woe  !'* 
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In  quiet  nooks,  where  the  lily  holds  . 

The  weeping  night  in  waxen  folds. 

And  tremblingly  the  sephyr  goes. 

Gossamer-winged,  to  kiss  the  rose— 

Where  meek  anemones  stare. 

And  hoods  the  hermit-flowers  wear 

Over  their  tender  eyes  with  care, 

Ten  thousand,  thousand  silky  wings 

Expand  and  fold,  as  a  traitor  sings ; 

Out  of  his  yellow-tented  lair. 

Big  with  rebellion  grew  the  air, 

For  this  wine-bibbing  Bee  had  brought 

From  ferns,  and  dikes,  and  fields  well-fougfat, 

All  bees  of  hi^h  and  low  degree, 

Together  for  his  great  design. 

Not  bees  that  Ilybla  flocked,  but  they 

That  in  the  flowery  lowlands  pine. 

Battling  the  sun-browned  laborer ; 

That  haunt  the  night,  and  flee  the  day, 

That  rob  the  weak,  revile  the  strong. 

And  wage  fierce  wars  in  motley  throng ; 

Brawlers  that  make  the  flowers  blosh 

With  rude  song,  or  on  th'  nodding  rush 

Sit  all  alone,  whipping  the  sun 

With  eager  wing ;  masons  that  glue 

Their  hovels  final  upon  the  new 
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Young  chrysalis,  or  they  that  run 
The  intricate  thread,  finely  spun, 
Thro'  all  their  nicely-laid  domain, 
Setting  the  slope  toward  the  rain : 
Such  now  this  yain,  acclaimed  king 
Surround.    In  secret  did  he  sing 
To  these  the  glory  he  would  bring, 
When  scattered  was  the  colony. 
In  secret  ?  nay,  upon  the  height. 

Firm-set  within  its  hoary  bed. 
Holding  its  face  before  the  lieht, 

A  flower  hung  its  list'ning  head, 
And  in  the  matms  of  the  mom, 
To  some  lone  fairy  wandering  lorn. 
Told  of  the  havoc  yet  to  be. 
Throughout  the  peaceful  colony. 

Lo !  on  a  couch  of  purest  white, 
With  leaves  of  roses  blue  and  red. 
And  intermingled  lotus-buds — 
The  Fairy  Queen,  in  yellow  light 
That  streamed  around  in  molten  floods, 
Beclines  at  ease  Iver  splendid  head. 
How  sweet  the  tangled  tresses  fell 
Over  her  bosomt  as  she  lay. 
Dreaming  the  long,  luxurious  day. 

A  tree  with  blossoms  white  and  sweet. 
Stood  at  her  head,  and  to  her  feet 
Its  slender,  twining  branches  drew — 
A  nettle-poinard  from  them  hung ; 
A  tiny,  silveir  cascade  fell. 
Forever  fell,  forever  sung 
Among  the  leaves — a  crimson  shell 
Beceived  its  nrasic,  letting  through 
The  sparkling  crystal  in  a  dew ; 
Light-footed  faines  feared  to  stir, 
Lest,  moving  noiseless,  as  they  were. 
Her  tender  sense  should  catch  the  sound 
Of  footsteps  goine  to  and  fro. 

And  rouse  her  from  her  sleep— 
A  sense  in  silence  seemed  to  beat 
And  palpitate  to  tuneful  feet 

Forever  passine  in  the  halL 
She  stirs  !  0  glorious  Queen,  of  all 
Imagined  fair  ones,  fairest  thou ! 
Move  not  uncertain  eyelids  now. 
To  strike  a  death  divine  on  these ; 
Nay,  lie  in  all  thy  bliss  of  ease, 
And  leave  them  light,  and  life,  and  peace. 

She  wakes !  she  wakes ! 

A  music  breaks 
Harmonious  from  a  thousand  shells, 
Bright  pages  strike  accordant  bells : 

The  air  is  but  a  song. 

Vibrating  low  and  lon^. 
And  she,  the  gem,  the  diadem 

Of  universal  harmony ; 
O,  eyes  of  Fairy,  fair  to  see  ! 
0,  Fairy-voice,  divine  to  hear ! 
She  looks — a  fcdry  from  the  tree 
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Calls  a  blossom  lioh  and  rare* 
And  stabs  it  with  a  poinard  there. 
Then  the  flower  seemed  to  tiirill 
With  an  inward  sense  and  will, 
And  its  cup  began  to  fill 

With  a  liquid  bright  and  warm ; 
Then  rosily  and  sweet, 
Her  lips  the  chalice  greet. 
And  a  spirit  soft  and  fleet 

Sends  its  gladness  thro'  her  form. 
So  she,  resting,  seemed  to  move 

To  the  soul  and  to  the  eye. 

In  a  beauty  ever  nigh, 
Like  the  very  love  of  Loye. 

But  hark !  what  noise  disturbs  the  sweet 
Secluded  silence  of  her  seat  ? 
*'  To  arms !  to  arms  !*'  with  reedy  quake, 
The  beetle  blew  it  from  the  brake — 
The  thunder-drone,  the  bugle-fly 
Caught  up  the  magic  of  the  cry  : 
"To  arms!  to  arms!  the  war !  the  war!" 
Is  heard  anear,  and  pealed  afar — 
Drowning  the  music  soft  and  sweet, 
That  pulsed  around  her  queenly  seat ; 
Remotely  mute  the  sounding  shell. 
And  in  the  censer  where  it  ^11, 
The  silvery  fall  no  sound  gave  out ; 
Sentinels  are  placed  about. 
With  cressets,  in  the  leafy  hall — 
Noise  and  terror,  hasto  and  shout 
Abound,  to  make  it  tragical. 
But  with  the  waving  of  her  hand. 
She  Htills  the  noise,  asserts  command. 
And  forms  her  guardian  fairy- band. 

Now  upon  the  evening  air. 
Flock  the  legions  from  their  lair. 
In  tho  piny  mountain-side. 
From  the  brakes  and  brambles  wide. 
From  the  lowlands,  dike  and  tide, 
Rank  on  rank,  confused,  in  hasto. 
Hie  them  from  the  haunted  waste — 
Legions  wild,  in  martial  flight, 
Turning  dusk  to  heavy  night. 
On  they  wing,  with  warring  wail. 
Some  in  gleaming  coats  of  mail, 
Some  iu  tricksy  colors  dight. 
With  their  slender  weapons  bright; 
Some  in  blue  and  green  allied, 
Thread  of  gold,  or  damask-dyed — 
Colors,  forms,  and  host  immense. 
Flocked  in  eager  violence. 

Through  the  stilly  eve. 
Nature  felt  the  ill  event. 
As  they  passed,  the  aspen  spent 
Lost  its  ancient  quivenng. 

In  a  short  repneve. 
Hushed  the  cricket's  shrilly  ring, 
Wondering  every  busy  wing ; 
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And  the  whippoorwiU  afrgrie^et 
In  his  lonely  meadow-nest, 

Ceased  his  plaintive  ory — 
It  was  the  waking  of  a  pesti 
A  winged  evil  from  its  rest 
Was  moving  in  the  sky» 
With  rail  and  wail 
Of  dread  assail, 
When  armies  bleed  and  die. 

The  lineal  king. 
His  crest  bj  a  royal  valor  tossed, 

His  greatness  glimmering 
Like  a  shield  before  him,  arose  and  orost 
Unto  the  gathering  traitor-host : 
Then  havoc  fell  as  from  a  storming-dond — 

**  On,  to  the  bimded  traitors,  there !" 
And  wide  the  wailing  of  the  onset  loud, 

Rang  through  the  shaddering  air. 

Over  the  fallows  lying  dnn. 

Under  the  eye  of  the  fieunting  mm. 
Rashes  the  wrath  of  war^- 
On,  on,  on,  the  ceaseless  ponr 
Of  an  evil  through  the  sky. 
But  lo,  on  a  luminous  butterfly 
With  sun-tipt  wings,  the  Fairy  Queen 
Comes  in  haste  to  the  horrid  scene. 
Then  looked  command  from  all  her  fiuse. 
Then  shone  such  glory  and  such  grace. 
Obeying  armies  sank  from  war 

In  wondering  reverence 
At  all  her  sweet  magnificence. 
So  ceased  the  wail,  the  dread,  the  roar; 
And  the  king  again  in  his  waxen  hall — 
On  his  waxen  throne. 
Alone  his  own. 
Sits,  smiling  a  peaceful  smile  on  all. 

The  drunkard  Bee, 

And  his  revelers  three. 

In  obeisance  wait 

At  the  outer  gate 
Of  the  Fairy's  seat  of  state. 
Sighing  and  mourning  their  fearful  fate : 
For  a  bane  is  set  in  tae  dahlia's  cup, 
That  holds  the  wine  in  a  horror  up 
To  the  Bee,  and  his  revelers  three, 
(And  0,  what  a  dismal  companie !) 

Now  the  fairies  run 

With  no  shudder  or  shun. 

To  the  grace  of  the  face 

Of  the  reigning  one. 
But  all  is  mellow  harmony ; 
While  the  silvery  fall  through  the  censer  drips, 

And  patters  its  musical  seam — 
Wherever  a  beautiful  wonder  slips 
Thro*  the  pale  moonsheen  that  the  cascade  whips. 
And  the  Queen  is  moving  her  happy  lips 
To  the  thought  of  her  golden  drettm. 
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THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    MOHAWK. 


li/lTH  the  exception  of  the  Gknesee 
V*  region,  jaatly  called  by  Clinton  the 
finest  wheat  country  in  the  world,  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Even  when  covered  with  forest,  the 
sagacious  eye  of  Washington  detected 
its  rare  promise ;  and  on  his  way  to 
Fort  Stanwiz,  with  Lafayette,  he  noted 
many  sections  for  purchase,  the  title 
deeds  of  which  still  bear  his  illustrious 
Dtme.  In  June,  the  slopes  along  the 
river  present  acres  of  the  darkest 
loam,  dotted  with  luxuriant  spears  of 
maize,  or  thick  with  tender  grain ;  fields 
of  yellow  daisies  twinkle  like  innumera- 
ble flakes  of  gold  in  the  sun  ;  lofty  and 
graceful  elms  rise,  at  intervals,  from 
meadows  of  emerald ;  broad  undula- 
tions, with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
trees,  give  an  English  air  to  the  land- 
scape ;  orchards  vary  the  succession  of 
pasture  lots ;  the  Mohawk,  for  the  most 
part,  glides  as  peacefully  and  through 
as  cultivated  a  land  as  the  Dee  or  the 
Isis ;  but  it  is  sometimes  more  pictur- 
esque, from  a  rocky  bluff,  a  wooded 
bank,  or  the  rush  and  whiteness  of 
rapids  which,  in  any  region  less  famous 
for  beautiful  waterfalls,  would  be 
thought  worthy  the  name  of  cataracts 
to  be  designated  in  the  traveler's  guide 
book. 

One  of  these  interruptions,  to  the 
otherwise  placid  current  and  uniform 
direction  of  the  beautiful  stream,  which, 
ill  at  once,  transforms  the  view  from  a 
Cuyp  to  a  Salvator  picture,  occurs  at 
Little  Falls — where  the  rail-track  has 
been  cut  through  an  immense  boulder 
of  solid  rock — memorable  as  havin^^ 
given  birth  to  the  first  instance  of  canal 
navigation  in  the  state,  afterwards  un- 
der the  auRpicious  rule  of  Clinton,  the 
source  of  her  extraordinary  growth  and 

Srosperity.  To  correct  the  impeded 
ow  of  the  Mohawk  at  this  pomt,  a 
channel  was  excavated  around  the  falls, 
which,  in  its  miniature  efficiency, 
seems  to  foretell  the  great  Erie  canal 
adjacent.  As  the  traveler  scans  this 
artificial  water-course,  the  offspring  of 
such  patient  zeal,  whose  history  is  asso- 
ciated with  long  and  bitter  political 
strife  and  its  completion  with  a  national 
festival,  his  imagination  expatiates  in 
the  vast  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
genius  of  conmiunioatiou  thus  initiated ; 


he  remembers  within  how  brief  a 
period,  canals  which  bind  lake  and  river 
nom  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  interminable  lines  of  railroads 
and  endless  threads  of  telegraph -wirest 
like  80  many  arteries,  veins  and  nervest 
have  joined  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores,  and  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi, 
with  the  immense  territory  between, 
into  one  vital  national  body.  Watch- 
ing, from  the  whirling  cars,  the  slow 
barg^  as  it  glides  Uurough  fields  of 
clover,  erain,  and  fruit  trees,  by  thriv- 
ing villages,  and  under  umbrageous 
hills,  he  contrasts  the  scene  with  more 
eariy  days  of  pioneer  and  border  transit, 
when  the  capricious  road,  the  weary 
oar,  the  solitary  horse  or  the  lumbering 
stage  were  the  only  means  of  progress 
through  a  salubrious  and  productive,  but 
lonelv,  country,  now  laid  open  to  thd 
honrfy  reception  of  news  from  the  sea- 
board, produce  of  the  far  interior,  and 
travelers  from  ocean  mart  and  inland 

Srairie.  The  Mohawk  flats  are  inun- 
ated  every  year,  and  the  substantial 
dwellings  of  the  farmers  evidence  large 
and  certain  crops  ;  the  groups  of  wood- 
en buildings,  with  school  and  court- 
house, churchy  tavern,  hay- scales,  and 
**  variety -store,"  the  mills  and  factories, 
the  piles  of  lumber,  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  give  the  animation  of 
human  enterprise  and  cheerful  industry 
to  the  broad  valley.  Gently  rising  hills 
inclose  the  river,  and,  as  far  as  the  eyo 
can  reach,  spreads  her  green  and  undu- 
ating  panorama,  amid  which  rural  com- 
fort seems  to  nestle  and  fertile  beauty 
to  repose.  Nor  is  the  scene  merely 
typic^  of  natural  resources ;  with  aU 
its  freshness  there  are  names  and  places 
that  awaken  local  and  personal  reminis- 
cences not  without  significance.  A  few 
miles  back  from  the  river,  at  one  point, 
stands  the  old  stone  mansion,  so  long 
garrisoned  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
his  Indian  braves,  whose  daring  exploits 
and  savage  grace  were  the  theme  of 
border  story,  and  caused  West  to  com- 
pare the  Apollo  Belvidere  to  one  of 
their  warriors,  and  the  writers  in  the 
Spectator  to  designate  the  elegant 
rowdies  of  London  by  the  name  of 
their  tribe ;  hence  I  allied  the  border 
chieftain  with  his  wild  followers  to  en- 
gage in  the  defense  of  a  solitary  fort  or 
dismay  the  regular  troops  of  Europe 
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by  an  ambush ;  here  was  the  scene  of 
Brant's  corcerf  the  formidable  allj  in 
the  French,  and  the  dreaded  foe  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  Not  far  inland, 
at  another  point,  is  the  town  of  Steuben 
and  the  grave  of  the  gallant  Baron, 
whose  muitarj  tactics,  acquired  under 
the  great  Frederic,  were  of  such  essen- 
tial service  in  the  discipline  of  the  raw 
continentals.  To  that  spot,  then  a 
wilderness,  ho  proudly  retired,  after  the 
war,  and  lived  contentedly  in  a  log-hut, 
desiring  no  visitors  but  the  German 
peasants  he  had  caused  to  emigrate, 
who  tilled  the  soil,  and  such  of  his  old 
brother  officers  as  accident  or  inclina- 
tion brought  to  the  secluded  farm. 
There  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  and  was  buried  in  a  spot  previously 
selected  by  himself.  A  cunous  acci- 
dent has  transmitted  the  name  of  the 
bravo  and  childless  soldier.  When  the 
roll  of  his  regiment  was  called,  on  one 
occasion,  ho  heard  the  name  of  Benedict 
Arnold  responded  to.  **  Forward  two 
paces,*'  exclaimed  the  indicant  Baron ; 
"where  did  you  get  that  name?" 
**  Honestly,  sir ;  I  was  bom  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  it*s  no  fault  of  mine.**  "  It 
will  be,**  replied  Steuben,  **if  you  bear 
it  longer ;  henceforth  take  mine  and 
answer  to  Steuben.**  The  man  obeyed, 
and  a  numerous  posterity,  as  well  as 
the  town  where  many  of  them  reside, 
have  made  the  honorable  appellative  a 
household  word  in  the  region  where 
the  punctilious  veteran  breathed  his 
last 

A  young  squaw — one  of  the  miserable 
remnants  of  a  once  large  and  powerful 
tribe,  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  the  old  French  war,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Schenectady,  and  the  writings 
of  ethnologists — entered  the  cars  about 
ten  miles  from  what  is  called  the 
Oneida  reservation:  for,  even  in  this 
populous  region,  a  few  acres  of 
their  once  boundless  domain  are  pre- 
served for  the  debris  of  the  race  to 
dwindle  away  before  the  rapid  en- 
croachments of  civilization.  This  In- 
dian girl  was  a  fine  specimen  of  her 
deteriorated  tribe ;  her  coarse  but 
abundant  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones, 
heavily  moulded  jaw,  and  her  forehead 
bore  the  aboriginal  stamp  ;  a  most  lus- 
trous eye  of  the  deepest  jet  alone  gave 
animation  to  her  massive  features ;  a 
gravity  all  but  morose  brooded  over  her 
countenance,  and  a  latent  subtlety  and 
animal   fire    seemed  to    gleam    under 


her  dark  skin  and  in  her  furtive  but 
sharp  glances.  She  wore  an  immense 
black  beaver  hat,  and  several  ells  of  fine 
blue  cloth  served  as  a  mantle.  She 
offered  her  embroidered  moccasins  and 
purses  for  sale  with  a  mute  and  proud 
air,  and  then  passed  to  the  platform 
and  left  this  flying  installment  of  pale 
faces  at  the  first  station.  The  incident 
excites  a  curious  sensation  in  the  tra- 
veler unfamiliar  with  such  a  casual 
bringing  together  of  the  two  extremes 
of  life  and  history — ^the  child  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  triumph  of  modem 
science,  the  descendant  oi  a  vanquished 
and  fading  people  and  one  of  those  daily 
caravans  that  sweep  over  the  site  of  the 
primeval  forest,  a  century  ago  marked 
by  the  savage  trail,  and  silent,  but  for 
the  hunter's  rifle  and  the  panther's 
scream. 

Not  less  bewildering  is  the  contrast 
between  names  and  places  in  this  re- 
gion. To-day  I  have  passed  throogh 
Verona  and  Rome ;  and  the  scene  con- 
jured to  the  mind*s  eye  by  the  conduct- 
or's vociferous  announcement  formed 
a  singular  accompaniment  to  the  actoal 
prospect.  Instead  of  the  ancient  and 
vast  amphitheatre  where  I  lingered 
years  ago  in  the  feeble  twilight  of  an 
Italian  spring  day,  a  canal  borffe 
freighted  with  lumber  scented  the  air 
with  that  odor  of  fresh  cut  pine  and 
hemlock  which  conveys  so  vividly  the 
idea  of  the  new  and  the  temporary; 
destined  probably  to  be  transformed,  bj 
a  few  days'  labor,  into  a  frame  dwelling, 
compared  with  which  the  venerable  and 
stately  palaces  of  Palladio  seem  to  be- 
long to  another  globe  as  well  as  a  distant 
age ;  and  instead  of  Juliet*s  mossy  sar- 
cophagus, the  newly-chiseled  head- 
stones in  a  grave-yard,  whose  dates 
scarcely  reach  back  further  than  an  ordi- 
nary life-time !  A  flock  of  dirty  geese 
cackled  on  the  green  at  Rome,  as  if  to 
remind  us  that  their  fellows  saved  the 
ancient  capitol ;  but  the  mean  range  of 
wooden  biuldings  and  the  dingy  tayem 
dispelled  such  retrospective  illusions. 
The  only  noble  object  in  view  was  a 
magurficont  elm,  and  the  distant  woods 
looked  fresh  and  beautiful.  Nature 
thus  links  herself  with  reminiscences  in 
this  new  land  more  genially  than  its 
human  symbols ;  she  is  always  venerable 
and  coincides  with  the  imagination  in 
all  its  vagaries.  A  motley  group  of 
German  emigrants  waiting  ior  the  train 
huited  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
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country  and  the  tunes :  the  refage  thifl 
continent  affords  the  famished  peasants 
of  Europe — the  law  of  emigration  and 
blending  of  races  on  a  fresh  and  limit- 
less arena,  where  space  and  laws  per- 
mit the  most  free  of  social,  economical 
and  political  experiments.  This  adop- 
tion of  classical  appellations  for  Ameri- 
can towns,  however,  is  a  serioas 
absurdity :  it  wounds  the  sense  of  the 
appropnate,  and  introduces  a  pedantio 
conceit  amid  her  freshest  associations 
of  nature  and  enterprise.  Some  of 
these  names  were  adopted  by  pioneers, 
sunreyorSf  and  commissioners,  and 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  Utica,  decided 
by  lot.  The  bad  taste  and  incongruous 
ideas  in  which  they  originated  is  less 
excusable  from  the  fact,  that  the  Indian 
names  of  river,  valley,  lake  and  moun- 
tain in  western  New  York  were  re- 
markable for  their  significance  and 
beauty.  How  much  more  musical  and 
appropriate  would  be  the  name  of  Mo- 
hawk and  Ontario  than  Rome  and 
Verona !  In  some  instances  the  local 
names  have  been  retained.  Oneida  and 
Seneca  preserve  the  watch-words  of 
the  forest  kings,  and  have  an  historical 
and  traditional  interest  dear  to  poet  and 
annalist ;  while  Geneva  has  nothing 
bat  its  lake  to  recall  Switzerland,  and 
Syracuse  is  a  reproach  to  the  memory 
of  Archimedes — by  her  neglect  of  the 
Utest  and  best  scientific  processes  for 
the  evaporation  of  her  salt.* 

At  Utica  is  located  on  asylum  for  the 
insane,  of  great  celebrity ;  its  extent  and 
arrangements  are  impressive.  Built 
of  Trenton  limestone,  and  the  front 
adorned  with  massive  pillars,  there  is 
but  one  feature  in  the  external  view  of 
the  grounds  and  edifice  which  dimin- 
ishes the  satisfaction  of  the  spectator, 


and  that  is  so  easily  remedied  that  on« 
is  astonished  at  its  existence.  The 
gateway  is  awry,  and  many  an  inmate, 
with  a  large  organ  of  order,  must  fe^ 
cerebral  irritation,  when,  gazing  from 
under  the  noble  portico,  his  eye  takes 
in  this  deformity.  On  the  parlor  wall 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  card-work, 
a  trophy  of  the  patient  ingenuity  whioh 
so  often  coexists  with  mental  aberra- 
tion. In  several  of  the  wards,  th$ 
absence  of  that  mephitio  exhalation 
which  belongs  to  similar  institutions 
elsewhere,  was  explained  by  a  recent 
improvement  in  ventilation:  an  enor- 
mous fan,  moved  by  steam,  drives  a 
current  of  fresh  air  constantiy  through 
passages  in  the  walls;  they  likewise 
serve  to  convey  the  pipes  for  furnace- 
heat;  and  thus  it  is  found  easy,  not 
only  to  regulate  the  temperature,  bat 
to  increase,  to  any  degree,  the  atmos- 
pheric supply — an  obvious  benefit,  both 
on  the  score  of  health  and  cheerfulness, 
is  the  result  The  garden,  laundry,  and 
chapel  are  equally  indicative  of  superior 
comforts.  This  establishment  is  emi- 
nentiy  curative  in  its  aim  and  discipline, 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  state ;  yet  tiie  intensely 
painful  associations  which  surround 
lunacy,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, weighed  upon  mind  and 
sense,  as  we  threaded  the  corridors  and 
looked  into  the  rooms.  Here  stood  a 
confirmed  hypochondriac,  the  incarna- 
tion of  woe;  there  chattered  a  wild- 
eyed  and  voluble  maniac,  whose  animal 
spirits  seemed  excited  by  the  effer- 
vescence of  bis  brain;  now  came 
dancing  in  a  newly-arrived  lunatic, 
held  by  two  keepers;  now  a  German 
harangue,  and  again  a  medley  in 
English,   half    political  and  half  reli- 


*  **  KTerywbere  in  the  nouth  of  France  the  salt  made  by  solar  and  natural  evaporation  la  a 
creat  deal  cheaper  than  when  made  in  boilers  by  artificial  neat,  and  this  solar  salt  costa  for  the 
100  kik>gramn)e0  of  '■Z.\2  puundH  (4  bushels)  8  or  9  cents.  The  actual  cost  of  salt  to  the  mana- 
bctarcr  in  the  ^outh  of  Franco,  in  tho  lont  tvrentv  years,  is,  consequently,  per  each  bushel,  about 
2  cents.  This  fact  is  of  public  notoriety  :  and  oy  some  now  improvements  in  salt  works,  whioh 
I  myself  introduced  in  Italy  in  1848,  the  bushel  was  produced  lor  only  1|  cents,  from  the  brine 
uf  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  has  about  24  per  oeut.  of  suit. 

"  In  Syracuse,  the  ^reatcrst  market  of  American  salt,  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  per  bushel 
i*  three  times  h«  much ;  it  is  6  or  7  cents,  in  ijpite  of  the  richness  of  the  brine,  which  nas  18  per 
ct'ot.  of  salt.  Why,  then,  so  incredible  a  difference  1  Because,  according  to  the  rej>ort  of  ProC 
Cook,  of  1854  ipa^e  14),  in  the  present  method  of  manufacture  by  solar  evaporation  in  Syra- 
cuse, about  three  fourths  of  the  evaporating  power  is  lost,  whereas  in  France  the  whole  power 
i«  controlled  and  so  used  as  to  proportionally  reduce  the  cost  of  tho  manufacture,  diminishing 
it  from  6  or  7  cents  to  about  2  oonts. 

**  The  state  of  New  York  ie  especiallv  rich  in  salt  springs,  having  12, 15  or  18  ])er  cent,  of 
salt :  and  still  this  state  imports  annually  two  or  three  iniUions  of  bushels  of  foreign  salt  for 
the  interior  consumption,  when  Franco  and  Italy,  having  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  salt  in 
their  si>a  water,  arc  manufacturing  with  a  brine  so  weak  a  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  not  only 
iot  tbefnaelves,  but  for  a  largo  exportation." 
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giouB,  rose  above  the  moan  of  imbe- 
cilitji  or  the  low  garrulity  of  maudlin 
age.  The  delusions  of  some  of  the  quiet 
inmates  are  of  a  singular  caste.  One 
placid  woman  is  waiting  for  the  escape 
of  her  soul  from  a  deep  well,  and  a 
crazy  lawyer  is  trying  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute between  Moses,  the  divine  legis* 
later,  and  Henry  Clay.  A  remark&le 
experiment  has  been  successfully  tried 
here,  in  the  publication  of  a  jonmal 
made  up  of  contributions  by  the  pa- 
tients. It  is  a  sad,  yet  hopeful  record 
of  wayward  fancies,  crude  speculation, 
and  rhetorical  extravagance ;  yet  often 
exhibiting,  however,  unity  of  conception, 
good  sense,  and  a  consistent  style,  in 
which  no  trace  of  morbid  feeling  or 
irrational  logic  can  be  detected.  The 
'*  Opal*'  is  well-named :  like  that  many- 
tinted  stone,  the  work  reflects,  in  varied 
hues,  the  light  and  shade  of  imagina- 
tive and  thoughtful,  but  clouded  intel- 
lects. One  patient  describes  his  own 
case  with  the  precision  of  a  scientific 
diagnosis;  another  ably  criticises  the 
President's  message ;  a  third  draws  up 
the  programme  of  an  imaginary  enter- 
tainment; here  is  a  chapter  of  romance, 
there,  fragments  of  verse ;  now,  a  tran- 
scendental oracle  that  would  not  dis- 
grace Emerson  or  Alcott;  here  one 
complains  of  sounds  that  disturb  his 
sleep,  and  there,  another  writes  a  bom- 
bastic Fourth  of  July  oration.  As  we 
read,  a  trembling  consciousness  is 
awakened  of  the  undefinable  limit  be- 
tween reason  and  madness,  and  a 
mournful  conviction  of  the  great  com- 
parative extent  of  mental  disease  in  the 
United  States,  directly  traceable  to  the 
fevered  lives,  the  eager  struggle  for 
gain  and  office,  the  excitable  habits  and 
perpetual  emulation  of  our  people. 

A  gentleman  here  showed  me  the 
sculptured  fragment  of  a  temple  brought 
from  ancient  Utica;  endowed  with 
memory  and  observation,  what  an  Ara- 
bian tale  such  a  rolic  might  breathe 
from  the  old  scene  of  Gate's  suicide  to 
its  rural  and  busy  namesake.  This  is, 
indeed,  no  **  pent-up  Utica ;"  for  the  town 
lies  as  open  as  the  day  in  the  lap  of  a 
charming  valley,  with  stream,  rails,  and 
turnpike  radiating  from  its  unrivaled 
and  straggling  vicinage.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1808.  Antecedent  to  canals, 
the  internal  communication  was  through 
a  creek  to  Oneida  lake,  and  0:<wego 
river,  and  thence  to  lake  Ontario. 
When  DeWitt  surveyed  the  region,  and 


laid  out  a  carriage  road  from  Albany  to 
the  G^enesee  country,  it  struck  this  spot* 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  thriving  set- 
tlement, on  the  site  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
one  of  those  frontier  posts  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  fiir  trade 
and  the  French  and  revolutionary  wan. 
In  1845  the  population  was  over  twelve 
thousand ;  in  1850,  more  than  seventeen 
thousand,  and  now  it  numbers  twen^- 
five  thousand.  The  main  street  inta^ 
sects  the  other  thoroughfares  at  obtuse 
angles,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
original  road;  down  its  lone  vista,  at 
this  season,  the  finest  meacbw  dopes 
refresh  the  eye,  with  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  Dearing  hills,  dotted  with  wooded 
knolls.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  an  earli- 
er town,  that  of  Whitestone,  about  four 
miles  distant.  An  instance  of  the  pri- 
mary emigration  from  New  Englana  to 
these  more  fertile  districts  is  visible,  in 
another  little  rural  town,  about  the  same 
distance  from  Utica,  called  New  Hart- 
ford, in  memory  of  the  Conneotioat 
home  of  the  new  settiers,  to  which 
place  it  bears  some  resemblance,  in  the 
fine  specimens  of  elm-trees  which  shade 
its  neat  dwellings.  The  delicate  leaves 
of  the  maple  flaunted  their  pale  green 
leaves  in  uie  sunset,  as  we  rode  throng^ 
the  quiet  hamlet ;  children  were  playing 
on  tne  emerald  sward;  and  the  fra- 
grance of  locust  blossoms  filled  the  air. 
Utica  is  no  less  alive  with  prosperous 
elements  than  the  environs  with  moral 
beauty.  The  new  city  hall,  built  of  the 
clay-tinted  Milwaukie  brick,  and  with- 
out the  ambitious  and  superficial  orna- 
ments so  common  in  such  edifices,  is  a 
rare  example  of  good  sense,  in  material, 
arrangement,  and  finish.  A  freestone 
Presbyterian  church,  also,  haa  a  spire, 
which  is  of  celestial  mould,  pointing 
upward  with  the  true  language  of  meek 
and  unearthly  aspirations.  A  citiaen 
of  horticultural  taste  has  reared  one  of 
the  choicest  graperies,  on  a  limited 
scale,  anywhere  to  be  seen.  He  annu- 
ally gleans  thirty  varieties,  and  has 
introduced  a  new  seedling,  which  rea- 
dily sells  in  England  for  a  guinea  the 
graft ;  its  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plum, 
rounded,  and  of  rare  flavor ;  it  ripens  in 
August  in  the  open  air.  Every  year 
this  enterprising  vine-grower  holds  a 
feast  of  grapes ;  they  are  disposed  in 
festoons  on  the  walls,  heaped  in  glass 
bowls  on  the  tables,  and  bunches  are 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  a  Bordeaux  or  Tuscan  vintage. 
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Another  old  inhal>itant,  of  more  studioiis 
tastes,  has  worked  fur  years,  in  the 
manner  of  Boget  and  French,  in  Eng- 
land, to  develop  the  latent  significance 
and  harmonise  the  rich  elements  of  our 
remaenlar  tongue ;  essays  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language  have  been  given  to 
the  world  from  his  domestic  retirement 
—the  rational  fruits  of  elegant  leisure 
thus  occupied  in  the  intervals  of  a 
banker's  daily  routine.  One  more  ex- 
ample of  wise  culture  and  private  use- 
folneas  may  be  cited,  in  the  person  of  as 
cenuine  a  lover  of  art  as  ever  grew  up 
m  die  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  or  within 
kail  of  the  Dresden  pMery.  He  has 
ckeriahed  a  native  painter  so  heartily, 
that,  after  wanderinc^  for  years  through 
France  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  re- 
some  a  secluded  career  near  the  hos- 
Cble  mansion  of  his  first  patron. 
re,  on  the  walls,  are  copies  of  Cor- 
reggio,  Raphael,  Guide,  familv  portraits 
and  original  sketches;  while,  in  the 
broad  porch  in  summer,  and  at  the 
fireside  in  winter,  the  favorite  theme  is 
art  and  its  triumphs.  Her  genuine  and 
worthy  followers  always  receive  there  a 
fraternal  welcome ;  and  more  than  one 
of  the  distrustful  worshipers  at  her 
lovely  shrine  have  carried  thence  the 
word  of  recognition,  which  has  cheered 


them  on  to  future  renown.  It  is  thus, 
in  a  young  and  commercial  land,  thai 
the  apostles  of  art  and  the  lovers  of 
beauty,  though  widely  separated  and 
rarely  enooaraged,  create  around  them 
a  sphere  that  redeems  material  lifSi 
and  touches  the  mind  of  the  work- 
day world  to  finer  issues.  It  is  the 
season  of  flowers,  and,  from  mT 
window  in  the  mansion  of  this  vil- 
lage Medici,  I  look  down  upon  a  wide 
lawn,  where  flower-beds  present  a  mo- 
saic of  nature's  most  vivid  tints — ih% 
scarlet  verbena  bums  against  the  cod 
emerald  of   the   grass;    yellow    lillei 

gleam  with  dew;  groups  of  peoniet 
aunt  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  rose* 
bushes  exhale  a  delicious  odor ;  while* 
skirting  parterre  and  turf,  are  lofty 
hemlocks,  bristling  firs,  and  drooping 
elms — the  whole  vivid  with  umbrage 
and  radiant  with  floral  oharms.  At  m% 
end  of  the  long  adjacent  avenue  panta 
the  locomotive;  oeside  yonder  lane 
cattle  are  browsing ;  along  the  garden 
puth  yellow-birds  are  pecking;  the 
shrill  note  of  the  cat- bird  resounds ;  the 

{)endent  nest  of  the  oriole  hangs  unmo- 
ested  on  the  shrub ;  syringes  and  lilaoi 
embalm  the  air :  all  is  quiet  and  shadet 
although  a  few  moments*  walk  bringi 
you  into  the  midst  of  traffic. 
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THE  Professor,  and  the  Doctor,  and 
Nimrod,  and  Jacques,  and  John,  and 
Bruno,  and  I,  went  forth  to  geologize. 
We  armed  ourselves,  individually,  with 
tooth-brushes  and  clean-shirts,  and,  col- 
lectively, with  a  hammer,  a  pick-axe, 
and  a  covered  two- horse  wagon.  Put- 
ting the  former  into  the  latter,  we  were 
ferried  over  the  Elk-eye,  and  journeyed 
fur  a  while  down  the  banks  of  the  beau* 
tifiil  river. 

Turning  then  towards  the  hill-coun- 
try, we  forthwith  bep^an  to  crawl  up 
tnd  thunder  down  the  sides  of  the 
iteep  and  narrow  ridges  that  rib  the 
land.  There  had  been  rain  for  some 
days  previous,  and  we  had  a  wearisome 
time  of  it,  toiling  through  the  deep,  fat 
•oil  of  the  rich  valleys,  which  lay 
crowded  in  between  the  barren  hills,  as 
the  sweet  meat  lies  near  the  big  bones 
of  a  roasted  ox.  Noon  found  us,  con- 
sequently, only  twenty  miles  from  home. 


at  a  place  called  Plymouth,  doubtleat 
because  it  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  hilL 
a  dozen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  any 
stream  whatever,  and  where,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  the  clouds  could  empty. 
It  just  occurs  to  me,  however,  when  I 
bethink  me  of  the  good  dinner  they 
gave  us,  and  of  the  way  we  ate  it,  that 
the  first  syllable  of  the  name  may  be  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  governing 
the  second,  which  we  will  presume  to  ba 
a  noun  in  the  objective  case  ;  an  hypo- 
thesis which  at  once  vindicates  the  dia- 
crimination  of  the  founders  of  the  town, 
and  relieves  the  narrator  from  the  sad 
necessity  of  deforming  his  chronicle 
with  ungracious  censures.  It  is,  further- 
more, ezceedinglv  grateful  to  the  narra- 
tor's feelings  to  be  able  to  record  that» 
though  bis  companions  and  himself 
were  at  that  time  in  total  ienoranoe  as 
to  the  true  etymology  of  the  word 
Ply  Mouth,  (which  he  takes  great  pleft- 
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sore  in  restoring  to  its  primitive  man- 
ner of  writing,)  they  rendered  obedience 
to  the  exhortation  it  conveyed  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner.  Bidding 
adieu  now  to  gastronomy  and  philol- 
ogy* h^  pleased,  companionable  reader, 
to  £:o  with  us  on  our  way  towards 
Connth,  where  we  meant  to  pass  the 
night.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The 
roads  grew  heavier,  and  delays  were 
numerous. 

Once,  as  we  were  pitching  and 
ploughing  down  a  hill,  a  steep  bank  on 
our  right,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  our 
left,  the  treacherous  soil  yielded  beneath 
the  left  hand  forward  wheel,  and  had 
well  nigh  sent  us  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gully. 

**  Whoa !"  roared  the  Professor. 

•*  Get  up  !"  responded  the  Doctor. 

**My  shins!"  bewailed  Nimrod, 
(who  had  set  out  for  the  bottom  on  his 
own  hook). 

"Oh,  my!**  murmured  Jacques. 

**  Gerohittikins  !**  suggested  John. 

**  Dam  it !"  blasphemed  Bruno. 

**  Bless  me!"  remonstrated  I. 
Whereupon  we  proceeded  safely  down 
the  hill.  Thus,  tlirough  much  mud  and 
manifold  misfortunes,  we  struggled  on 
towards  Corinth.  But,  as  has  been  al- 
ready intimated,  we  did  not  get  there. 

Halting  about  dark  in  front  of  a  two- 
story  log-house,  we  learned  that  our 
classic  stopping- place  was  still  eight 
miles  away,  and  the  chance  of  our  reach- 
ing it,  with  whole  necks,  extremely 
slender.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we 
promptly  decided  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  two-story  log-house.  The  physic- 
ally active  members  of  the  expedition 
then  unharnessed  the  horses,  while  the 
rest  of  us  sought  occasion  to  make  our- 
selves generally  agreeable  indoors. 

Our  stopping-place  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  extemporaneous  tavern,  for,  be- 
sides our  party  of  seven,  we  found  that 
our  host  proposed  to  entertain  a  medi- 
cal man  of  the  neighborhood,  a  fat  and 
facetious  gentleman  named  Hunter,  and 
a  Celtic  gentleman  of  spiritualistic  tend- 
encies. There  may  have  been  likewise 
some  ladies,  but  being  at  the  time  ab- 
sorbed in  science,  we  could  not  give 
particular  attention  to  the  sex. 

After  supper  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  spiritualist  and  the  younger 
members  of  our  party,  in  reference 
chiefly  to  spirits  and  strata.  Our  an- 
tagonist assured  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock  and  sundry  peripatetic 


tables,  that  man  dwelt  on  the  earth 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  years 
ago.  The  authenticity  of  the  disclo- 
sures attributed  to  the  frolicsome  furni- 
ture, we  could  not  gainsay,  but  we  did 
venture  to  question  the  correctness  of 
his  account  of  Dr.  Hitchcock's  views. 
A  summons,  however,  to  name  the 
chapter  and  page  where  other  opinions 
were  expressed,  and  to  give  tiie  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  put  us  all  to 
silence. 

This  gentleman  further  oommanicated 
some  astonishing  facts  concerning  a 
mighty  battle  that  was  fought  in  those 
parts  thouscoids  of  years  before  Adam's 
time,  and  also  concerning  a  plate  of 
biscuit  taken  by  the  spirits  withoat 
leave  from  a  bakery  in  Corinth. 

On  hearing  a  recital  of  the  latter  evi- 
dence of  the  capabilities  of  the  ghosdy 
wonder-workers,  we  at  once  professed 
ourselves  believers,  being  under  the 
apprehension  that  they  might,  in  pity  for 
a  continued  want  of  faith,  think  proper 
graciously  to  possess  themselves  of  oar 
pocket-books,  a  special  degree  of  favor 
to  which  we  were  not  ambitioas  of 
being  received.  The  biscuits  were 
transported  to  the  country  residence  of 
the  spirits,  and  doubtless  there  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  for  it  is  beyond 
question  that  spirits  with  hands  to  pick 
and  steal,  and  feet  to  run  away, 
have  likewise  teeth  to  masticate  and 
stomachs  to  digest.  We  gathered  from 
the  some  source  that  fossil  men  and 
women  were  oftentimes  picked  up 
thereabouts,  and  it  was  straightway 
privately  agreed,  between  Bruno  and 
me,  that,  inasmuch  as  our  route  would 
take  us  near  the  line  of  the  Sarah  Jane 
and  Epaminondas  railroad,  we  should, 
while  in  the  neighborhood,  make  foesil 
Irishmen  our  specialty,  more  particu- 
larly as  Jacques  had  in  like  manner  de- 
voted himself  to  bituminous  shale,  and 
Nimrod  to  eray  squirrels. 

Our  minds  being  set  at  rest  on  this 
subject,  we  went  to  bed,  where,  albeit 
somewhat  promiscuously  stowed  to- 
gether, on  beds  and  on  the  floor,  we 
slept  in  peace ;  our  scientific  reputation, 
it  may  be,  and  a  dread  lest  we  might 
be  given  to  entomology  as  well  as  to 
geolo^,  keeping  all  noxious  intruders 
at  a  distance. 

Before  we  were  safely  asleep,  how- 
ever, we  came  near  being  hopelessly 
involved  in  another  controversy  with  the 
Doctor — notour  Doctor,  bat  the  Corintli 
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ooanty  Galen,  who,  together  with  oar 
fimnj  frieud  Hunter,  occupied  a  bed  in 
the  same  room  with  us.  From  this 
controversy,  indeed,  nothing  could  haye 
saved  us  but  the  Professor^s  pacific  and 
acquiescent  spirit.  The  Doctor  took 
occai<ion  to  make  some  statements  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
hemp,  shingles,  and  vegetables  general- 
Ij,  there  being  no  reason,  in  his  judg- 
ment, why,  if  the  moon  afifects  tides, 
she  should  not  also  affect  turnips.  The 
rash  youth  among  us,  yet  warm  with 
the  conflict  below  stairs,  and  with  our 
heads  full  of  **  middle  terms,'*  and  *'  ma- 
jor premises,*'  were  about  to  make  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  logic  of  the  man 
of  pills,  when  to  our  horror  the  voice  of 
oar  Mentor  was  heard,  confirming  every 
assertion  concerning  the  lunar  influ- 
ences, and  further  maintaining,  under 
cover  of  an  appeal  to  the  Doctor,  that 
while  a  plaster  spread  toward  the  right 
could  not  fail  to  prove  efficacious,  the 
application  of  a  plaster  spread  toward 
the  left  would  be  attended  with  disas- 
trous, if  not  fatal,  results.  The  Doctor 
was  speechless,  while  the  Professor  and 
we  went  hastily  to  sleep. 

But  our  antagonist,  as  we  subsequent- 
ly learned  from  Hunter,  spent  the  night 
m  much  perplexity.  In  the  morning, 
while  the  Professor  and  the  Doctor, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  sober- 
minded  and  industrious  John,  the  im- 
petuous and  mercurial  Jacques,  and  the 
energetic  and  universally  skillful  Nim- 
rod,  were  making  ready  our  Bucephali, 
Brano  and  I,  being  disposed  to  quiet 
observation  and  meditatitm,  were  silent- 
ly inspecting  a  basket  of  minerals 
which  stood  upon  the  table.  Among 
them  was  a  small  stone  of  peculiar 
ihape,  which  we,  with  the  rashness  and 
ielf- confidence  of  youth,  had  unhesita- 
tingly pronounced  an  encrinite,  when 
our  host,  observing  our  error,  obligingly 
informed  us  that  it  was  a  fossil  hickory- 
nut.  Thereupon  Bruno  and  I,  by  way 
of  atoning  for  our  hasty  judgment, 
resolved  to  make  a  specialty  of  them 
h'kewise,  having  in  mind,  it  may  be 
observed,  to  feed  them  to  our  fossil 
Irishmen. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  sunny, 
and  we  set  forth  in  excellent  humor, 
the  hilarious  Hunter  being  not  far  in 
advance  of  us.  We  thundered  through 
Connth,  catching  a  glimpse  through 
the  trees  of  its  ancient  University, 
crossed  the  river  that  winds  about  it, 


passed  beneath  the  shade  of  the  giant 
sycamores  that  stand  upon  the  further 
side,  and  so  journeyed  on  till  dinner-time, 
with  little  mud  and  no  mishaps,  and  this 
history,  like  other  histories,  must  suffer 
in  consequence.  We  dined  on  squirrel 
at  a  little  brown  house  near  the  bank 
of  a  creek,  and  then  pursued  our  journey 
in  the  same  uninteresting  security. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Blanktown 
(which  everbody  knows  is  not  the  name 
of  the  place  in  the  least,  and  which 
everybody  has,  therefore,  an  opportuni- 
ty of  guessing  at,  if  he  chooses),  where 
the  astounding  discovery  was  made, 
that  Nimrod  and  Jacques  had  formed  a 
coalition  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
a  record  of  all  that  we  did,  and  (for  who 
could  doubt  it  ?)  much,  likewise,  that  we 
didn*t.  This  must,  of  course,  be  stopped. 
But,  as  cutting  the  young  men's  throats, 
though  doubtless  effectual,  was  a  mea- 
sure which  had  its  disadvantages,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  tliat  nothing  should 
befall  a  soul  of  us  for  the  next  day  or 
two ;  and  this  barrenness  of  event,  and 
the  consequent  taxing  of  their  imagina- 
tion, would,  it  was  anticipated,  be  a  suf- 
ficient discouragement.  Alas !  for  hu- 
man resolves  !  The  first  revolution  of 
the  off  hind  wheel  of  our  covered  two- 
horse  wagon,  the  next  morning,  over- 
whelmed my  clean  shirt-bosom  and  me 
with  dirt  and  disappointment,  and  gave 
our  self-constituted  jouimalists  occasion 
fur  triumph,  and  a  paragraph. 

Leaving  the  horses  soon  after  my  dis- 
aster, wo  walked  through  the  dewy 
grass,  at  all  times  a  very  unprofitable 
proceeding,  to  an  unworked  coal  mine. 
We  found  only  some  forsaken  tools, 
and  learning  that  the  miners  had  aban- 
doned thoir  work,  in  consequence  of 
finding  little  coal  and  much  sulphur,  we 
became  convinced  that  they  had  gone 
down  considerably  further  than  they 
intended,  and  took  our  departure,  with 
all  convenient  haste.  Turning  our  backs 
on  Blanktown,  we  began  to  retrace  our 
steps,  with  occasional  episodical  diverg- 
ences, for  the  sake  of  science.  Episode 
first  was  in  the  direction  of  the  shire- 
town  of  the  county  through  which  we 
were  pasi^ing — a  town  known  in  this 
chronicle  as  0' Moses  (wherein  every- 
body is  afforded  another  pleasing  field 
for  conjecture).  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  the  historians  of  the  expe- 
dition deserted  as  we  turned  towards 
0' Moses,  and  hence  any  narrative  they 
may  see  fit  to  put  forth,  of  the  events 
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which  hefell  us  from  this  moment  to  the 
time  when  they  rejoined  us  in  the  after- 
noon, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  myth. 

And  whereas*  it  has  been  whispered 
among  us  that  the^  design,  in  their  ac- 
count of  the  expedition,  to  set  forth  how, 
after  we  reached  O'Moses,  we  dropped 
in  at  the  court-house  (which  is  likewise 
the  meeting-house),  and  listened  for  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  Lawyer 
Blank's  concluding  remarks  in  behalf 
of  his  client* s  wife  and  eighteen  helpless 
babes,  supposing  that  we  were  hearing 
an  appesd  for  the  heathen ;  and  how, 
under  this  impression,  we  each  dropped 
a  three  cent  piece  in  the  ballot-box, 
which  stood  at  the  door,  in  readiness  for 
the  next  election;  and  how,  when  we 
were  wandering  about,  in  search  of 
specimens,  the  jrrofessor  suffered  John 
to  wear  a  frightful  hole  in  each  pocket 
of  his  pantaloons,  with  what  he  took  to 
be  a  couple  of  petrified  pancakes ;  and 
how  the  Doctor  (who  was  the  botanist 
of  the  expedition)  induced  Bruno  and 
me  to  defile  ourselves  horribly  with 
poke-berries,  believing  them  to  be  a 
new  species  of  wild  cuiTant ;  and  how, 
when  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon 
came  off,  we  tried  to  make  the  small 
end  of  a  corn-cob  serve  for  a  linch-pin 
— therefore,  I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to 
lay  one  or  two  facts  before  the  public. 

Jacques,  dear,  credulous  public,  is  of 
such  a  temperament  that^  when  Bruno, 
whose  imagination  is  positively  fearful, 
took  occasion  to  descant  on  the  marvel- 
ous beauty  of  the  maidens  of  0*  Moses, 
it  immediately  became  apparent  that 
Jacques  meditated  setting  forth,  without 
delay,  on  a  pilgrimage  thither,  from 
which  we  could  only  restrain  him  by 
solemnly  threatening  to  shut  him  up  in 
the  Doctor's  tin  box,  ah)ng  with  the 
poke- berries.  And  0  beloved  and  be- 
lieving public,  Nimrod,  on  that  self- same 
afternoon,  put  in  fearful  jeopardy  the 
usefulness  if  not  the  vitality  of  an  old 
gray  mare,  by  the  discharge  of  a  load  of 
pigeon-shot  at  her,  as  she  stood  cooling 
herself  in  the  Muskrat  river — the  reitcrar 
ted  assurances  of  Bruno,  combined  with 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
(which  he  has  often  assured  me  is  consid- 
erable), having  wrought  in  him  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  a  hippopotamus. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the 
valuable  animal,  at  last,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  our  friend's  ambitious 
spirit,  which  is  ever  prompting  him  to 
enterprises  of  the  most  unprecedented 


character.  At  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
charging his  piece,  Nimrod  conoeiTed 
the  bold  (may  I  not  say  the  grand?), 
though  not  altogether  practicable  design, 
of  bringing  down,  with  the  same  sboti  a 
ffray  sqnirrrel  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  stand- 
ing some  distance  up  tne  stream.  Nei- 
ther mare  nor  squirrel  showed  signs  of 
discomposure  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  a  huge  homet*s  nest,  which  hung 
in  the  bushes,  by  the  river's  brink,  in- 
somuch that  Nimrod  ran  away.  The 
falsity  of  the  anticipated  narration  of 
Jacques  and  Nimrod  being  thus  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  I  proceed  to 
other  matters. 

Towards  evening  we  were  all  as- 
sembled at  a  farm-house,  where  dwelt 
the  proprietor  of  eleven  hundred  acres. 
And  the  table  which  was  spread  for  ns 
was  one  which  well  became  the  lord  of 
such  a  wide  domain.  On  the  ensuing 
day,  while  John,  the  sedate  and  scienoe- 
loving,  declared  his  intention  to  attend 
the  Professor  and  the  Doctor,  whom 
our  host  was  about  to  conduct  to  the 
chief  points  of  interest,  £^logicaUj 
speaking,  in  the  neighborhood,  the  rest 
of  us,  being  fond  of  seeing  sights,  diOTe 
over  to  a  large  furnace  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, in  order  to  witness  the  process  of 
**  casting.*'  On  the  way  we  turned  aside 
to  visit  a  cavity  of  some  size,  which  was 
walled  and  roofed  with  iron,  and  on  the 
floor  of  which  reposed  a  mighty  paral- 
Iclopipedon  of  ore,  nine  feet  in  length* 
and  with  its  other  dimensions  in  propor- 
tion. Bruno,  who  is  a  profound  Gennaa 
scholar,  deeply  versed  in  the  legendary 
lore  of  tliat  land  of  mysteries,  and  who 
delights  to  shake  us  in  our  pantaloons 
with  awe  by  his  sonorous  recitation  of 
*'der  ErlkOnig,**  Bruno,  I  repeat,  as- 
sured us  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
ferruginous  parallelopipedon  was  the 
workmanship  of  the  gnomes,  who,  he 
further  assured  us,  unquestionably  in- 
habited the  recesses  of  the  oavem,  and 
who  had  placed  it  in  the  entrance  with 
the  malicious  design  of  preventing  our 
further  progress,  and  who  had,  he  pre- 
sumed, for  the  more  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  their  malignant  purposOt 
and  expecting  us  to  stumble  blindly 
over  it,  endowed  it  with  the  ma^otu 
power  of  bruising  our  shins. 

Pondering  on  these  thin^,  we  quick- 
ly departed  from  the  perilous  vicinity 
of  the  evil-minded  gnomes,  and  re- 
sumed our  journey  towards  the  fumaoe. 
In  process  of  time  we  were  warned  of 
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oar  approach  to  it  bj  the  numerous 
smoking  piles  of  wood  coYered  with 
earth,  which  we  began  to  observe  on 
either  hand,  and  which  the  imaginative 
Bruno,  in  great  alarm,  protested  were 
the  wigwams  of  the  aborigines.  Out 
of  regard  for  his  feelings,  Nimrod  whip- 
ped up  the  horses,  and  we  soon  came 
m  sight  of  a  number  of  rows  of  little 
houses,  each  exactly  like  its  fellow,  and 
among  them,  and  above  them,  rose  the 
famaco  itself — the  long-looked-for  ob- 
ject of  our  wayfaring.  It  still  lacked 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  time  of  casting, 
and  we  spent  the  interval  in  seeking 
amusement  and  instruction,  as  our 
various  tastes  prompted.  Jacques  cir- 
culated among  the  natives,  bein^  ever 
on  the  alert  for  characters  and  incidents 
with  which  to  diversify  his  journal. 
Nimrod,  in  the  mean  time,  was  trying 
to  make  plain  to  Bruno  and  mo  the  uses 
of  the  stack  and  the  tuyere  pipes,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  things  of  which 
I  remember  nothing.  Bruno  and  I, 
during  the  delivery  of  his  discourse, 
being  occupied  in  discussing  the  theory 
of  Boscovich,  and  the  chances  of  our 
getting  back  to  dinner.  At  length,  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  announced  that  the 
process  we  had  come  to  witness  was 
about  to  commencef  and  we  all  i*opaired 
to  the  long,  low  building  at  the  foot  of 
the  stack,  which  was  to  do  the  scene  of 
operations.  After  much  preliminary 
scraping  and  removing  of  obstructions 
generally,  the  liquid  iron  came  forth, 
red  and  glowing  as  if  it  were  the  lava 
fttream  from  some  miniature  volcano. 
Downward  flowed  the  molten  metal, 
iieeming  eager  to  escape  from  the  scene 
of  its  fiery  tribulation,  but  over  it  still 
huvered  and  fluttered  smuU  tongues  of 
flame,  and  they  seemed  to  us  a  convoy 
vf  sprites,  sent  forth  by  the  great  cen- 
tral fire-demon  to  remind  it  of  its  fierce 
trial,  and  lead  it  on  to  its  destiny.  And 
liow  the  glowing  current  began  to  turn 
hA*le  into  the  lung  and  narrow  moulds 
which  waited  like  yawning  graves  to 
receive  it.  When  the  bright  glow  quickly 
faded  from  each  oflf- shoot,  a  crust  be- 
^>D  to  gather  upon  it,  and  in  its  grave 
the  tongues  of  flame  forsook  it — their 
iloparture  now  seeming  to  us  the  going 
out  of  its  fiery  life. 

And  now  the  tenants  of  these  narrow 
sepulchres  were  pigs ;  away  flew  ro- 
mance, and  we  hastened  after  her  with 
what  speed  we  might.  The  heat  of  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  lounging  about 
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the  farm-house,  dreaming  under  the 
trees,  and  napping  in  the  wagon,  de- 
meaning ourselves  the  while,  be  it 
known,  as  became  the  votaries  of  sci- 
ence, so  that  our  good  hostess  declared 
that  *'  for  boys  we  did  behave  first-rate." 

Kind  Mrs.  !  her  hospitality  and 

care  for  us  deserve  a  higher  tribute  than 
I  can  pay.  In  truth,  the  whole  style  of 
our  entertainment  here  was  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  primitive  simplicity 
combined  with  the  primitive  abundanoev 
and  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the  on- 
ward tide  of  years  had  been  stayed  in 
its  course  by  the  iron  hills  that  hemmed 
the  re^on  in,  and  that  there  lingered 
here,  hke  the  still  waters  of  some  shel- 
tered inlet,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the 
tossings  and  foamiugs  of  tlie  troubled 
waves  without,  a  litUe  remnant  of  the 
olden  time,  such  as  are  many  amid  the 
deep  valleys  of  New  England,  where 
the  manners  and  the  practices  of  the 
early  days  have  never  been  swept  away 
by  the  tide  of  progress,  and  where  anci- 
ent forms  of  thought  are  resting  on  the 
quiet  waters,  borne  onward  by  no  cur- 
rent, and  though  it  may  be  sometimes 
gently  yielding,  yet  surely  recovering 
tiieir  place,  like  nothing  save  the  slum- 
berous rise  and  fall  of  the  broad-leaved 
lilies.  Such  waters  may  not  set  in 
motion  machinery  for  man,  but  they 
mirror  the  heavens. 

But  science  had  work  for  us,  yet, 
among  the  carboniferous  hills  of  Corinth 
county,  and  Sunday  would  soon  sum- 
mon us  back  across  the  Elk-eye,  so  we 
bade  adieu  to  this  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  and  sadly  consigned  ourselves 
to  the  bread  and  butter,  and  the  now 
doubly  unattractive  beds,  of  a  village 
tavern,  a  few  miles  nearer  home.  In 
the  course  of  our  ride  the  next  morning, 
wo  halted  a  moment  in  front  of  the 
houso  where  we  had  waged  our  fierce 
warfare  with  the  spiritualist,  and  where 
Bruno  had  thought  proper  to  leave  his 
bundle,  when  lo!  forth  came  our  late 
antagoni:$t  to  welcome  us,  his  face  beam- 
ing with  charity  and  good  cheer.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  at  the  time 
of  our  controversy,  he  was  pleased  to 
give  me  credit  for  being  a  young  man 
of  more  candor  than  those  with  whom  I 
was  unfortunately  associated  ;  and  now 
I  could  do  no  less  than  assure  him  that 
I  still  believed  in  fossil  Irishmen,  though 
I  had  sought  for  them  in  vain  along  the 
railroad ;  and  that  my  faith  was  firm  in 
the  social  qualities  of  mahogany,  though 
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I  never  could  get  even  a  three-legged 
stool  into  a  friendly  chat 

Bruno  had  by  this  time  possessed 
himself  of  his  bundle,  and  we  drove  on 
before  any  further  catechising  on  the 
part  of  the  enthusiastic  spiritualist  had 
shaken  his  confidence  in  his  new  dis- 
ciple. We  dined  at  another  country 
tayem,  to  the  mutual  dissatisfaction  of 
ourselves  and  host ;  we  were  disgusted 
with  the  dinner,  and  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence, disgusted  with  us.  An  excep- 
tion, however,  must  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  Professor  (who,  by  the  way,  as 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  an  ex- 
perienced whip,  generally  handled  the 
ribbons).  He  is,  as  has  been  before 
remarked  and  illustrated,  of  a  concilia- 
tory disposition,  and  he  sought  to  do 
away  with  all  unpleasant  impressions. 
In  Uiis  he  succeeded  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned ;  but  we,  alas  !  became  only 
blacker  by  the  contrast. 

The  landlord,  after  our  departure, 
gave  utterance  to  his  judgment  of  us, 
by  remarking  that  "  them  College  chaps 
thought  they  was  mighty  cute,  but  that 
air  chap  that  druv  for  'em  knowed  more'n 
the  hull  on  'em  put  together." 

We  now  turned  aside  for  a  while  from 
the  direct  course  homewai'd,  in  order  to 
visit  a  rich  vein  of  coal  which  lay  some- 
what to  the  right  of  us.  On  our  way 
thither  all  uur  hearts  were  made  glad  by 
our  falling  in  with  a  clear  little  brook. 
**  Run'*  the  natives  called  it,  but  it  was 
a  brook  nevertheless,  and  no  relation  to 
the  runs  at  all,  those  absurd  little  rain- 
water caricatures  of  flowing  streams 
that  go  pattering  along  from  one  mud- 
puddle  to  another,  over  the  bottom  of 
deep  clay-walled  gullies.  No  I  such  as 
these  could  claim  no  kindred  with  the 
little  brook ;  for,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  it  was  of  New  England  birth — a 
little  emigrant  brook,  which  had,  per- 
chance in  some  wild  fit  of  glee,  cliased 
the  sun  across  the  Alleghanies,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  flying  cloud,  and  at  last, 
grown  heavy  with  the  way,  had  dropped 
down  hero  among  the  coal-beds,  but 
without  forgetting  its  old  way  of  life  in 
the  least.  Nay,  so  home-like  was  the 
sound  of  its  laugh,  as  Nimrod  dashed 
through  it,  that  I  could  not  doubt  that 
it  has  first  cousins,  at  least,  at  this  mo- 
ment bounding  down  the  hills  of  Litch- 
field county.  And  I  shall  look  well 
about  me,  when  next  I  find  myself 
among  those  hills,  for  the  forsaken, 
pebble-floored  channel,  over  which  it 


once  went  singing  down  to  the  gentle 
Housatonic. 

At  all  events,  here  it  was  now,  very 
much  at  home  among  the  **  huckleberry 
knobs.*'  And  it  had  evidently  been  run- 
ning away  as  hard  as  ever  it  could ;  for 
it  had  cleared  off  the  superincumbent 
earth  for  a  long  distance,  considering 
what  a  little  brook  it  was,  and  now  it 
was  dancing  about  in  triumph  over  the 
shining  coal,  in  anticipation,  perhaps,  of 
the  time  when  some  of  its  Yankee 
friends  should  come  along  and  complete 
its  work. 

I  can  scarcely  say  that  we  all  shared 
in  the  triumph  of  our  return ;  for  while 
the  Doctor  sat,  like  an  Eastern  king, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  green,  and  scar- 
let, and  gold,  m  which  all  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  were  waving,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon  was  paved  with  the  am- 
monites, and  the  trilobites,  and  the  coal- 
ferns,  and  the  buhr-stone,  which  the 
Professor  and  his  faithful  disciple  John 
had  gathered — while  Nimrod  oould 
scarce  be  restrained  from  making  his 
entree  in  a  garment  of  squirrel-sldns, 
and  Jacques  was  loudly  proclaiming  his 
intention  of  having  his  bust  carved 
from  his  lump  of  bituminous  shale — 
while  all  this,  and  more,  was  going 
on,  Bruno  and  I  sat  speechless ;  for  we 
thought  of  the  fossil  Irishman,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  fossil  hickory-nuts,  who 
was  to  have  been  seated  between  ns, 
as  we  drove  proudly  through  the  town, 
and  whom  we  designed  to  recommend 
to  the  Trustees  as  a  proper  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  stuffed  alligator  who 
now  lords  it  over  the  floor  of  the  College 
Cabinet.  Nevertheless,  we  rejoice  with 
our  comrades  when  the  city  of  Mounds, 
the  Mistress  of  the  Meeting  Waters, 
bursts  upon  our  view ;  for  we  are  all 
weary  of  wandering,  and  the  scene  which 
greets  us  has  not  been  robbed  by  man 
of  all  the  beauty  which  it  wore  in  those 
early  days  of  which  a  young  minstrel  of 
the  West  has  sung.     For  us,  too,  has 


*' rural  spring,  with  busy  hand  and  cor. 

Tricked  out  tho  Elk  eye's  glade. 

And  now  before  us, 


** soft  o'er  fertile  hills  and  witching  vales 

The  silent  sunshine  smiles ; 
Green  from  the  rippling  rivers  lift  their  traib, 

The  vine-hung  forest  isles. 

And  so  we  are  glad,  the  Professor, 
and  the  Doctor,  and  Nimrod,  and 
Jacques,  and  John,  and  Bruno,  and  I, 
that  we  have  finished  our 
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THE  completion  of  bo  grand  and 
elaborate  a  performance  as  this,  is 
a  splendid  witness  of  the  intellectual 
force  of  the  ago  in  which  it  is  produced* 
and  deserves  some  sort  of  recognition 
throughout  the  literary  world.  The 
aathor  of  it,  like  a  victorious  general 
retaming  from  the  field  of  honorable 
conquest,  ought  to  be  crowned  with  the 
laurel- wreath,  and  honored  with  a  tri- 
umphal procession.  He  is  a  victor  in 
one  of  the  noblest  spheres  of  human 
creation.  He  has  enriched  the  republic 
of  letters  with  trophies,  won,  by  labori- 
ous efforts,  from  the  remote  empire 
of  learning,  and,  reserving  nothing  to 
himself,  except  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  his  achievements,  he  casts 
the  rich  rewards  of  his  toils  at  our  feet — 
a  free  gift  to  all  who  may  have  the 
leisure  and  the  taste  to  profit  by  their 
value. 

More  than  any  others,  are  we,  Ameri- 
cans, indebted  to  Mr.  Grote,  for  his  lone 
and  painful  researches.  We  are  indebted 
to  him,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  scholars,  for  a  contribution  to 
historical  literature,  second  only,  in  the 
present  generation,  to  that  of  Niebuhr ; 
and  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  him, 
as  democrats,  for  a  beautiful  and  mas- 
terly vindication  of  liberal  principles  of 
government  from  the  almost  unanimous 
perversions  of  previous  inquirers.  A 
year  or  two  before  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Grote's  first  volume,  the  astute  and 
solemn  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  as- 
pires himself  to  be  a  historian,  though, 
we  believe,  without  much  success,  in  a 
review  of  Bulwer's  Athens,  for  Black- 
wood, remarked  that  **  the  proofs  afford- 
ed by  history,  in  all  ages,  of  the  universal 
and  irremediable  evils  of  democratic  as- 
cendancy were  so  numerous,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  historical  writer  of  any 
note,  in  any  country,  or  i>eriod  of  the 
world,  who  had  not  condemned  it,  as 
the  most  dangerous  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  fatal  enemy  of  that 
freedom  which  it  professes  to  support."! 
This  was  quite  untrue,  at  the  time,  but 
has  now  been  rendered  signally  untrue 
by  the  honest  fidelity  of  Mr.  Grote  to 


the  facta  of  history,  in  preference  to  m 
display  of  petty  and  partisan  prepudioes. 
Having  ascertained,  by  a  positive  sys- 
tem of  evidence,  what  the  democraogr 
of  Greece  really  was,  and  what  infla* 
ences  it  exercised  on  society,  he  has  de- 
scribed them,  instead  of  amusing  vm 
with  fanciful  pictures,  derived  nom 
general  reasonings  or  conjectures.  Had 
other  historians  been  as  severe  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  truth  as  Mr.  Grote^  thej 
would  have  arrived  at  the  same  just  and 
generous  conclusions. 

The  amount  of  patient  labor,  of  mi* 
nnte  and  searching  inquiry,  of  carefol 
comparison  of  authorities,  and  of  rapid 
decision  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  eai» 
barrassin^  considerations,  implied  in  um 
undertakmg  of  this  kind,  nobody  oaa 
conceive,  who  has  not  himself  tried  his 
hand  at  some  kind  of  historical  compo- 
sition. It  is  easy  for  any  one,  provided 
with  the  usual  mental  faculties,  to  con- 
struct a  catalogue  of  kings  and  rulerSt 
filling  in  the  intervals  wiUi  a  narrative 
of  events,  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
thread  of  succession,  but  only  an  arbi- 
trary or  external  conjunction  of  mean- 
ingless incidents,  and  to  call  the  result 
a  history  ;  but  the  demands  of  modem 
curiosity,  the  canons  of  historical  sci- 
ence— OS  they  are  now  conceived — will 
not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  jumble  and 
patchwork.  It  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered that  history  is  a  far  more  vital 
thing  thant  his — that  it  is  more,  even, 
than  a  record  or  chronicle — and  that  it 
requires,  as  its  elementary  condition* 
besides  an  exact  and  extensive  re- 
search of  facts,  and  the  utmost  fideli^ 
to  the  primitive  sources  of  knowledg^e, 
a  ready  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
times  and  epochs  ;  a  facility  of  lively 
and  picturesque  recitation;  the  solideet 
judgment  of  men  and  things ;  illimitable 
reading,  and  a  profound  philosophy  of 
the  interdependence  of  all  social  and 
moral  movements.  The  true  historian,  in 
constructing  his  edifice,  has  not  only 
to  gather  his  materials,  contrive  his 
plan,  and  rear  his  frame- work,  but  he 
has  to  furnish  it  in  nice  and  varied  tastOt 
and  people  it  with  a  multitude  of  inhab- 
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itants.  The  combined  functions  of  the 
scholar,  the  statesman,  the  dramatist, 
and  the  philosopher,  are  his.  He  must 
spend  his  youthiul  years  in  a  wearisome 

Ereparatory  hunt  through  pedantic  and 
lack-lettered  tomes ;  creeping  into  the 
darkest  comers  of  libraries;  brushing 
away  the  dust  of  time  ;  sifting  out 
rubbish,  and  balancing  evidence  more 
obscure  than  the  responses  of  pagan 
oracles.  He  must  be  able  to  pierce 
into  the  motives  of  men,  and  the  causes 
which  compel  and  connect  the  move- 
ments of  masses — which  strengthen  or 
sap  the  foundation  of  states — estimating 
battles  not  by  the  number  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  but  by  tlie  principles  they 
establish ;  and  events,  not  by  the  popular 
impression  or  eclat  they  produce,  but  by 
their  secret  bearing  on  great  humani- 
tary  ends.  He  must  develop  incidents 
and  paint  characters  with  the  finest  ar- 
tistic sense  of  proportion  and  effect; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  ex- 
citement of  his  narrative,  never  forget 
that  he  writes  for  the  instruction  of  na- 
tions, which  are  to  be  taught  those 
important  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
which,  nowhere  set  forth  directly,  are 
slowly  evolved  by  Providence  out  of 
the  stupendous  drama  of  the  world. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task,  accord- 
ing to  these  high  requisites,  the  historian 
of  ancient  times  encounters  a  double 
difficulty,  first,  in  the  paucity  of  his 
materials ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  numer- 
ous and  distracting  controversies  to 
which  that  very  deficiency  has  given 
rise.  His  embarrassment  is  precisely 
the  contrary  of  that  of  the  modem  his- 
torian, who  deals  with  states  in  their 
most  complicated  relations,  which  force 
him  into  the  most  diversified  studies, 
and  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  impart  the  interest  of  unity  to  more 
than  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  his 
subject.  If  we  except  a  few  books  of 
annals,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  poets, 
we  are  almost  without  guides  in  those 
vast  regions  of  time  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  inquirer 
explores  his  dim  and  perilous  way, 
across  an  unknown  soa,  by  the  solitary 
light  of  the  stars.  He  has  charts,  but 
they  are  charts  which  have  been  muti- 
lated and  defaced;  and  he  may  occa- 
sionally pick  up  a  pilot,  but  that  pilot, 
if  not  as  ignorant  as  himself,  excites 
perpetual  suspiciuiis  of  his  worthinet^s 
of  trust.  A  neap  of  stones  upon  this 
shore,  or  a  mouldering   temple    upon 


that,  provides  him  now  and  then  with 
his  bearings ;  but,  out  of  sight  of  these, 
he  sails  by  dead  reckoning  altogether — 
avoiding  rocks  by  chance,  and  making 
port  by  happy  guess,  rather  than  dis- 
covery. Even  where  the  case  is  not 
quite  so  hopeless  as  this,  in  reeard  to 
tnose  important  tracts  of  the  ola  time 
where  the  good  Providence  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  few  annalists,  and 
orators,  and  poets,  to  whom  we  bare  re- 
ferred, our  knowledge  is  meagre,  and 
perplexed.  Of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  inestimable  for  their  his- 
torical value  as  they  are  grand  in  their 
poetry  and  inspiring  in  their  religious 
sentiments,  we  do  not  speak ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  of  the  artless  and  yolable 
researches  of  g^lorious  old  Herodotos, 
of  the  dignified  and  judicious,  bat  aU 
too  concise  narrative  of  Thuoydides,  of 
the  romances  of  Xenophon,  of  the 
burning  words  of  Demosthenes  and 
Isocrates,  and  of  the  late  Latin  histo- 
rians, orators,  and  poets,  who  kindled 
their  lamps  at  these  Grecian  urns,  that 
they  obscure  as  well  as  illuminate. 
Their  light  is  twilight,  and  it  is  tiie 
effect  of  all  twilight,  while  it  multiplies 
the  number,  and  distorts  the  propor- 
tions of  objects,  to  give  scope  to  the 
bat-fiights  of  conjecture.  On  this  ac- 
count antiquity  has  become  the  peca- 
liar  field  of  invention,  as  much  as  it  has 
of  research.  Every  part  of  it — its  geo- 
graphy and  its  ethnography,  its  geneal- 
ogies and  its  traditions,  its  languages 
and  its  dialects,  the  vast  labyrinths  of 
its  mythology,  no  less  than  its  mighty 
changes  of  political  constitutions — has 
been  subjected  to  a  comprehensive  and 
exacting  scrutiny,  which  lias  succeeded 
in  authenticating  many  things,  but  in 
complicating  and  mystifying  others.  As 
it  very  often  happens  in  human  in- 
quiries, the  solution  of  one  question  has 
unmu.sked  a  dozen  others,  which  could 
not  be  solved — and  the  masses  of  light 
on  one  side  only  reflected  more  impene- 
trable mosses  of  shadow  on  the  other ; 
What  the  bafilcd  student  could  not  find, 
he  imagined.  A  single  hint  of  truth 
sometimes  served  him  for  a  volome  of 
supposition ;  a  bit  of  shining  rotten 
wood  was  mistaken  for  the  lantern  of 
Diogenes ;  and,  in  place  of  the  rubbish 
which  he  dug  away  from  the  buried 
monuments  of  ancient  civilization,  he 
erected  vast  heaps  of  mud -work,  or  cul- 
tivated it  into  jungle. 
We  may  gather  from  this  yiew  some 
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idea  of  the  immense  preliminary 
studies  which  Mr.  Grote  has  been 
obliged  to  undergo,  in  order  to  present 
08  with  an  authentic  history  of  Qreeoe. 
It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  his  first 
Tolurne  was  published,  and,  as  it  is 
no  violent  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose 
that  he  was  employed  ten  ^ears  before 
that,  in  preparing  his  matenals,  we  may 
safely  say,  that  his  work  has  cost  him 
a  good  twenty  years  out  of  the  most 
actiTO  period  of  his  life.  For  he  has  not 
shrunk  from  any  part  of  the  task.  He  has 
made  himself  as  familiar,  apparently, 
with  the  ancient  authorities,  as  he  is 
with  his  A,  B,  C,  he  has  not  neglected 
the  authorities  upon  those  authonties— 
the  ereat  German  critics,  without  a 
knowledge  of  whom,  as  Arnold  says,  it 
would  betray  a  strange  presumption 
even  to  think  of  writing  Greek  history — 
and  he  has  patiently  waded  through 
all  the  books  of  modem  travel  which 
can  in  any  way  illustrate  the  topo- 
graphy or  the  arts  of  the  eastern  penin- 
sula. The  volumes  cited  in  his  foot- 
notes, and  which,  it  is  clear,  he  must 
have  read  attentively,  would  of  them- 
selves furnish  forth  a  pretty  considera- 
ble college  library. 

As  the  fitting  reward  of  his  toil,  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  the  best 
history  of  Greece,  all  things  considered, 
extant  in  any  litoraturo.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mitford's  and  Thirl  wall's,  it 
is  the  only  Grecian  history  of  any 
note  in  English  literature ;  and  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  either  of  those.  The 
older  compilations,  those  of  Gillies  and 
Goldsmith,  for  instance,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Roman  antiquities  at  Pen- 
rith, which  the  poet  calls : 

'*  Obsolete  lanip«,  whoso  \\0it  no  time  reoalls. 
Urns  without  ashes — tearless  lachrymals." 

They  are  useless  vestiges  of  a  condition 
of  literary  effort  which  has  passed  away. 
Mitford,  too.  though  he,  ut  one  time, 
possessed  no  little  reputation,  is  now 
defunct  Thirlwall  is  learned,  exact, 
and  instructive,  but  rather  dull.  The 
former,  being  a  pn>sperous  country  gen- 
tleman, with  decided  convictions,  gave 
a  kind  of  animation  to  his  figures ;  but 
he  was  so  full  of  prejudices,  so  thor- 
oughly an  opinionated  and  toryish  John 
Bull,  who  wn)te  without  intimate  know- 
ledge, to  gratify  his  foregone  conclu- 
sions, that  he  is  seldom  to  be  trusted. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  bund,  was  a  re- 
tired professor,  endowed  with  oil  needful 


learning,  and  of  sound  and  impartUd 
judgment,  but  deficient  in  sympathy 
with  the  active  and  vigorous  life  of  the 
Greeks.  ^  His  pictures,  oonsequendT* 
foil  in  vividness  and  color;  vet,  us 
work  is  one  of  high  and  intrinsic  value* 
But  Grote,  beinff  at  onoe  a  man  of  affiiin* 
and  of  the  proroundest  erudition,  idive 
to  both  the  intellectual  and  practioal 
sides  of  his  subject,  having  a  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  literature,  combined  with 
a  deep  penetration  into  political  issttes* 
supplies  the  deficiencies,  and  still  re- 
tains and  completes  the  merits  of  his 
predecessors.  His  practical  disoem- 
ment  and  his  vast  aoauisitions  work 
together  to  the  same  ena — ^the  develop* 
ment  of  a  connected  story.  We  have 
spoken  of  his  willingness  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  prodigious  labors  of  the 
German  scholars— of  Heeren,  Wachs* 
muth,  MuUer,  Hermann,  BOckh,  and 
others — but  he  does  not  allow  himself  to 
be  misled  by  them.  He  corrects  thdr 
ill-founded  conjectures  as  often  as  ke 
adopts  their  genuine  results.  While  he 
is  fully  aware  that  the  Germans  are  tlie 
most  pains-taking  and  systematio  of 
investigators,  he'  is  not  usensible  of 
their  proclivity  to  hypothesis.  He  wel^ 
oomes  their  fine  and  ample  criticisms; 
but  he  puts  their  conjectures  to  the  se- 
verest test.  Moving  in  the  most  inao- 
cessiblo  regions  of  archaeology,  with  e 
firmness  equal  to  their  own,  he  is  able  to 
deport  himself  towards  them  with  grati- 
tude, and  yet,  with  frank  sincerity.  He 
speaks  and  he  cites  always  from  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  this  comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy  of  information  which  have 
made  his  narrative  the  most  satisfactory 
and  the  most  profound  of  any  that  we 
have,  the  most  consistent  in  its  viewSt 
and  the  most  liberal,  yet  just,  in  its 
tone.  A  perfect  repository  of  loarninff, 
abounding  in  the  subtlest  criticisms,  it 
is  also  a  captivating  description  of  char- 
acter and  of  events.  The  foremost  na- 
tion of  antiquity  was  never  before 
presented  to  us  in  such  well-defined 
and  vivid  reality.  The  old  and  beaten 
paths  of  Grecian  story  are  invested  with 
a  new  atmosphere  and  landscape — the 
old  forms  which  peopled  them  hereto- 
fore, but  half  discerned  in  the  misty 
distance,  stand  out,  like  new-bom  gene- 
rations—  Grecian  polity  and  Grecian 
civilization  take  on  a  thoroughly  con- 
sistent and  living  semblance — and  the 
entire  ante-Christian  world  ^rows  lu- 
minous from  the  light  which  is  cast 
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upon  it  from  this  central  and  glorious 
region.* 

The  peculiar  achieyements  of  Mr. 
Grote,  as  a  historian  of  Greece,  arising 
out  of  the  larger  scope  of  his  powers  and 
sjmpathies,  may  be  catalogued  under 
the  following  heads :  1st,  his  rigid  re- 
jection of  the  historical  validity  of  the 
Grecian  legends ;  2d,  his  elaborate  elu- 
cidation of  the  Homerian  controversy, 
and  the  heroic  age ;  Srd,  his  masterly 
analysis  of  the  constitutional  legislation 
of  Athens,  embracing  the  laws  of  Solon, 
the  reform  of  Klcisthenes,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Perikles  ;  4th,  his  care- 
ful and  connected  exposition  of  the 
rise,  and  progress,  and  working  of  the 
Atheniam  supremacy ;  5th,  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  Sophists,  and  beautiful  char- 
acterization of  Sokrates ;  and,  finally, 
his  manly  defense  of  the  influences  of 
democracy,  in  the  many  respects  in 
which  they  had  suffered,  under  the  par- 
tial or  perverted  opinions  of  previous 
writers.  In  all  these  respects  he  has 
rendered  the  most  important  services  ; 
but,  connected  with  these,  are  innumera- 
ble subordinate  and  episodical  results, 
which  impart  the  raresSt  value  to  almost 
every  page  of  his  work,  f 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us, 
within  the  compass  of  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle, to  speak  of  those  achievements  in 
detail,  or  even  to  refer,  as  we  should 
like,  to  the  more  salient  and  popular  of 
his  discussions.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  reproduce  some  of  those  distinct  and 
impressive  types  of  character  which  his 


Themistokles,  his  Brasidas,  his  Kleon, 
his  Epaminondas,  and  his  Dion  sug- 
gest— we  should  be  pleased  to  follow 
him  in  the  seige  of  Syracuse,  which 
is  unfolded  from  beginnmg  to  end,  with 
a  commanding  control  of  incidents ; 
we  should  be  pleased  to  dweU  upon 
those  nice  discriminations  between  the 
Greeks  and  all  contemporary  nations, 
and  between  the  Greeks  themselves, 
during  the  successive  stages  of  their 
oeaeer — as  they  were  in  the  heroic  agOv 
as  they  were  before  the  Persian  war, 
as  they  were  after  the  battles  of  Mar- 
athon, and  Salamis,  as  they  were 
under  the  forty  years  of  Perikle8*B 
administration,  and  as  they  became 
in  the  times  of  Alexander;  but  our 
space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  glanoe 
at  those  seducing  topics.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  characteristic 
pomts  of  his  treatment  which  will  not 
be  so  summarily  dismissed. 

The  first  of  these  is  his  stem  denial 
of  the  historical  validity  of  the  early 
Grecian  legends — a  proceeding  idto- 
gether  defensible,  and  yet  likely  to 
provoke  the  most  serious  reclaimers. 
With  the  majority  of  readers,  we  sus- 
pect, the  legendary  history,  as  it  has 
been  considered,  is  that  which  is  most 
familiar,  and  they  will  be  disposed  to 
exclaim  with  Wordsworth,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  similar  proceeding  of  Niebuhr 
in  regard  to  the  Koman  legends : 


*'  Thoso  old  credulities,  to  nature  dear, 
Shall  thoy  no  longer  bloom  upon  the  tiU)dk 


*  Let  us  here  outer  our  protest  against  the  American  reprint  of  Mr.  Grote's  volumes.  It  is,  in 
form  and  typography,  all  that  need  be  desired  ;  but  it  is  strangel^r  mutilated,  by  the  omission  oi 
those  charts  and  maps  of  great  battlei*,  sieges,  town&,  etc.,  which  were  indispensable  to  the 
ready  understanding  of  the  text  It  is  true,  that  most  scholars  have  those  things  in  tbeir 
books  of  reference,  out  the  generality  of  readers  have  not  Besides,  as  those  maps  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  noto»,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have  them  always  at  hand. 

t  Amon£[  the  novelties  of  Mr.  Groto's  volumes,  are  the  changes  in  the  orthograi^y  of  Grooian 
names,  which  he  has  introduced.  Like  the  German  scholars,  he  adheres  to  the  original  speUing 
of  the  Greeks,  where  the  Kappa  is  used,  instead  of  retaining  the  Latin  C,  except  in  me  few 


and  if  he  adopts  the  K  in  one,  he  ought  to  adopt  it  in  the  other.  The  only  exception  ahoald 
be,  where  the  change  would  be  very  offensive  to  English  ears ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  shoold  be 
oompelled  to  read  Milton, 

'•  \Mio  knows  not  Kirke, 

Daughter  of  the  son " 

instead  of  Circe,  it  is  clear  that  very  few  would  know  her  by  that  name.  Ho  also  calls  the 
Grecian  divinities  by  their  Greek,  not  tbeir  Koman  names,  which  we  think  commendable. 
Zeus  is  better  than  Jupiter,  and  Here  than  Juno ;  and  we  prefer  Ilerakles  to  IlercuJes,  or 
Esklepias  to  Esculainus ;  though  wo  think  it  will  be  long  before  Hercules  and  Esculapius  will  be 
shoved  off  the  shelf.  In  Mr.  Grote's  perpetual  use.  however,  of  Greek  technical  terms  for 
English  equivalents,  such  as  di»ka*t  for  juror,  hoplite  for  infantry  soldiery,  oekist  for  foandw 
of  a  city,  etc.,  etc.,  we  doubt  whether  his  readers  will  go  with  him.  Such  terms  are,  iinqafls< 
tionably,  the  more  corre<:t,  inasmuch  an  our  modem  terms  are  not  precise  synonyms ;  but  *>»tj 
give  great  stiffuoss,  and  au  air  of  ])cduutTy  to  the  style. 
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Of  hMtorj,  ttript  naked  m  a  rook. 
Mid  a  dry  desert?    What  U  it  we  heard T 
The  glory  of  infant  Borne  must  disappear, 
Her  morning  Bplendora  ranioh,  and  tb^ 

place 
Know  them  no  more.    If  truth,  who  yeiled 

With  thoce  bright  beams,  yet  hid  it  not, 

mast  steer 
Henoeforth  a  humble  course,  perplexed  and 

slow; 
One  solace  yet  remains  for  us  who  came 
Into  the  world  when  story  lacked 
Severe  research,  that  in  our  hearts  we  know 
How,  for  ezcitine  youth's  heroic  flame, 
Assent  is  power,  oeiief  the  soul  of  fact" 

But  there  is  a  singular  fallacy  running 
through  this  protest  of  the  poet.  It  is 
not  they  who  refuse  to  regard  these  old 
credulities  as  history,  and  insist  that 
they  are  fables,  who  strip  them  of  ro- 
mance, but  they  who  seek  to  reduoe 
them  to  mere  scientific  riddles.  In 
their  simple,  antique,  and  fabulous  form 
they  are  full  of  poetry,  but  in  the  trans- 
mutations of  the  interpreters  and  alle- 
gorizers  they  contract  into  commonplace 
moralities  and  every-day  unmeaning- 
oess.  When  we  read  of  the  doings  of 
Uerakles,  we  recognize  a  certain  grand- 
ear  of  imagination  in  the  story  ;  but 
when  we  are  furtlier  informed  that  the 
twelve  labors  represented  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  we  acquire  no  real  know- 
ledge, and  lose  much  of  the  interest  and 
force  of  the  original  myth.  Wo  are 
charmed  by  the  tale  of  Theseus,  as  it 
stands,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  shad- 
ows forth  an  early  period  of  social  strug- 
gle and  improvement ;  but  when  we 
attempt  to  separate  what  is  false  in  it 
from  what  is  true — to  distinguish  the 
original  warp  of  fact  from  the  woof  of 
fiction,  and  still  further  from  the  adven- 
titious embroidery  of  later  rhetoric — we 
enter  into  a  world  of  inexplicable  enig- 
mas. It  is  a  world,  obviously,  with 
which  the  historian  has  nothing  to  do. 
His  business  is  to  narrate  what  the 
early  people  believed,  and  as  they  be- 
lieved it,  and  not  to  construe  or  inter- 
pret it  according  to  some  fanciful  the- 
ory of  his  own.  In  whatever  truths  the 
Grecian  myths  originated,  or  whatever 
truths  they  contain — vvhc;ther  we  sup- 
pose, with  Welcker,  that  they  conceal  a 
doctrine  of  hierarchical  nature,  or,  with 
Hermann,  that  they  are  a  figurative  rep- 
rei^'ntati<»n  of  philosophical  ideas,  or, 
with  Swedfnhorg  agaiu,  that  they  are  a 
tt^rruptinn  of  a  more  primitive  know, 
ledge  of  tlie  correspondence  between 
spiritual  truths  and  rational    tilings — 


they  are  for  the  historian  only  fables. 
The  my  tholgoist  and  the  general  speoa- 
lator   may  amuse  themselves  wiUi  an 
endeavor  to  discern  their  interior  signi- 
ficance, but  the  historian  is  confined  to 
the  simple  task  of  recording  them  as 
phenomena.    He  cannot  admit  them  as 
credible    or    authentic   historical    eri* 
dence.     History  is  grounded  on  certain 
well-attested  criteria  of  fact,  but  these 
things  come  to  us  wholly  through  an  at- 
mosphere of  mist  and  vagary.    As  Mr. 
Grote  says,felicitously  illustrating  his  po- 
sition from  the  well-known  story  of  Zeo- 
xis,  we  cannot  look  behind  the  curtain  for 
the  picture  it  is  supposed  to  hide,  be* 
cause  for  us  the  curtain  is  the  picture, 
and  though  what  we  now  read  as  poetry 
and  legend  was  once  accredited  history, 
and  the  only  genuine  history  which  the 
first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of 
their  past  time,  it  has  become  a  curtain 
to  us  which  cannot  be  withdrawn.    The 
historian  undertakes  merely  to  show  it  as 
it  is,  and  neither  to  efface  nor  to  repaint 
it.     But  yet  he  is  not,  on  that  account, 
precluded  from  availing  himself  of  the 
mcidental  light  which  the  early  legends 
cast  upon  the  manners,  the  inteUigence, 
the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
produced.     Worthless   as  direct    and 
positive  history,  they  are  vet  invaluable 
reflectors  of  the   ages  of  their  origin. 
The  legendary  poems  of  Greece,  in  par- 
ticular, are  full  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion.    The  very  circumstances   which 
divest  their  composers  of  all  credibility 
as  historians,  render  them  so  much  the 
more  valuable  as  unconscious  exposi- 
tors of  their  own  contemporary  society. 
Wiiile  professedly  describing  an  uncer- 
tified   past,     their    combinations    are 
borrowed  from  a  surrounding  present, 
and  the  characters  they  conceive,  and 
the  scenes  they  depict,  bear  a   generic 
resemblance    to  the   realities  of   their 
own  time   and  locality.     The  legends 
which     Homer    transmits   to     us    of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  may  not  be 
true,  but  his  mode  of  conceiving  and 
transmitting  them  will  tell  us  much  of 
himself  and  much  of  the  circle  of  life  in 
which  he  moved.     And  by  tliis  kind  of 
evidence  there  is  no   writer  who   has 
profited  more  largely  or  more  beauti- 
lully  than   Mr.  Grote,  as  any  one  will 
see  who  may  read  his  chapters  on  the 
primitive  ages  of  Greece. 

The  second  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Grote 
to  which  we  wish  to  refer,  possesses  a 
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more  practical  interest  for  our  readers, 
and  relates  to  his  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  precise  nature,  the  origin, 
the  growth,  and  the  effects  of  demo- 
cracy in  Athens.  It  may  be  said 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  spite 
of  all  the  learning  expended  on  Grecian 
antiquities,  we  are  enabled  to  watch 
the  actual  political  career  of  that 
state.  Not  that  any  really  new  facts 
are  elicited,  but  that  we  behold, 
in  a  more  clear  and  penetrating 
manner,  the  actual  working  of  those 
facts.  All  the  writers  upon  Athens 
have  detailed  to  us,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Athe- 
nian constitution;  but  they  have  de- 
tailed them  rather  as  dead  mechan- 
ical formulas,  the  significance  of 
which  we  could  not  always  compre- 
hend, than  as  living  forces.  They  have 
too  often  confused,  under  the  mis- 
guidance of  the  later  rhetoricians,  the 
laws  of  Solon,  the  innovations  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  the  extension  given  to  both 
by  Ephialtcs  and  Periklos — a  series  of 
enactments  stretching  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  century— in  a  single  mass, 
and  thereby  failed  to  place  in  distinct 
relief,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  done,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  improvement  or  change. 
They  have  failed  to  bring  out  into  de- 
finite and  prominent  contrast  the  various 
epochs  of  growth — the  conditions  of 
society  which  preceded  each  change, 
and  justified  it — its  effects  upon  exist- 
ing opinions  and  manners — and  the  im- 
pulse or  resistance  which  it  afforded  to 
the  energies  of  the  people. 

In  consequence  of  these  mistakes, 
much  error  and  injustice  has  been  pro- 
pagated at  the  expense  of  the  liberal 
system  of  the  noble  city.  Read  almost 
any  of  the  popular  histories  of  the 
Athenians,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
only  idea  you  get  of  them,  is  of  a  rest- 
loss,  fickle,  ungrateful,  and  turbulent 
mob,  the  little  waspish  and  stinging 
demos  of  Aristophanes,  easily  misled 
by  the  commonest  demagogues,  ever 
rushing  in to%  extreme  and  untried  ex- 

Seriments,  meanly  jealous  of  their  more 
eserving  leaders,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Themistokles,  and  Aristides,  whom  tliey 
wantonly  ostracized,  and  finally,  after  a 
short-lived  and  arrogant  ascendancy, 
ruining  themselves  by  corruption  and 
excess.  From  Xenophon  to  Sir  Archi- 
bald, the  misdeeds  of  the  little  capital 
of  Attica,  like  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  Revolution,  have  furnished  the 


Btaple  topic  for  admonitory  exhortation 
against  tbe  rule  of  the  people.  Evory 
schoolboy  remembers  how  he  was  made 
to  bum  with  indignation  at  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  hero  of  Marathon,  and 
how  he  detested  the  process  by  which 
Aristides  was  banished,  because  he 
was  the  Just.  Even  Mr.  Bulwer,  in 
his  history  of  Athens,  while  tiying, 
with  all  his  might,  to  be  a  democrat, 
was  compelled  to  make  some  damaging 
concessions,  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
favorite  Attics,  whom  he  felt  to  be 
always  pulling  hard  upon  the  bit.  But 
Mr.  Grote,  like  the  physician  of  Moli^re, 
though  in  a  better  sense,  has  chanced 
all  that  He  has  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  old  tribunals,  and  demonstrated 
that,  whatever  the  faults  of  the  Athe- 
nians (and  he  does  not  disg^se  the  ex- 
istence of  these),  their  democracy  was 
not  to  be  held  accountable  for  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exhibits  them  as 
indebted  to  their  democracy  for  that 
intense  patriotism,  that  wonderful  enter- 
prise, and  that  energy  of  character, 
which  raised  them  from  the  fourth  to 
the  first  place  in  Greece,  which  made 
them  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
the  world — which  achieved  the  glory  of 
Salamis  and  Mykale,  which  endured 
for  twenty-eight  years,  with  almost  un- 
broken spirit,  the  exhausting  horrors  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  accom- 
plished for  mankind  the  grandest  intel- 
lectual triumphs  of  the  race,  and  oon- 
ferred,  upon  the  petty  metropolis  of 
a  petty  state,  a  renown  which  shall 
last  as  long  as  the  arts  and  letters  con- 
tinue to  be  a  satisfaction  and  a  charm 
to  the  human  mind. 

The  foundations  of  the  Grecian  demo- 
cracy were  prepared  by  Solon,  thou§^ 
ho  himself  wrought  in  behalf  of  a  mo- 
derate and  restricted  oligarchy.  Under 
the  selfish  and  fanaticud  rule  of  the 
nobles,  before  his  time,  broken  by  the  oc- 
casional usurpations  of  the  tyrants,  the 
affairs  of  the  state  had  been  brought  to  a 
crisis,  which  threatened  either  the  com- 
plete enslavement  of  the  poor  masses, 
or  the  bloody  extinction  of  the  richer 
class.  By  an  almost  incredible  exercise 
of  power  and  influence,  he  saved  both 
orders  from  themselves,  and  from  each 
other.  His  legislation  embraced  the 
three  great  functions  of  a  measure  of 
relief  against  past  burdens  of  debt,  of  a 
deed  of  emancipation  for  certain  descrip- 
tions of  slaves,  of  an  act  of  amnesty 
against  certain  old  offonses,  and  of  a 
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fnodamental  reorganization  of  the  poli- 
tical estates.     It  was  despotic,  ex  ne* 
cesMitaU^  to  the  extent  in  which  it  can- 
celed prerious  obligations ;  aristocratic^ 
in  restricting  eligibility  to  office  to  the 
wealthy;    but    democratic,   in    that  it 
opened  the  suffrage  to  a  larger  body  of 
citizens.    But  introducing  toe  people  to 
political  life,  hj  this  last  concession,  he 
gradnally  educated  them  to  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  power.   The  usurped 
rule  of  the  Peisistratidae,  which  followed 
him,  though  nominally  a  despotism,  was 
of  a  mild  form,  and  ooes  not  appear  to 
bare  interfered  essentially  with  the  ope- 
ration of  his  laws.     It  is  clear,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  did  not  suppress  the  freer 
tendencies  of  the  nation,  which  were 
soon  evinced  by  its  spontaneous  and  long 
continued  rejoicing  at  the  removal  of 
that  ffimily.     When  Kleisthones,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  expelling  the 
tyrants,  proposed  his  radical  and  sweep- 
ing legal  reforms,  it  was  prepared  to 
appreciate  and  adopt  them— and  did 
adopt  them,  without  any  great  commo- 
tion  or  violence.     His  scheme  was  a 
development  of  the  Solonian  germ ;  but 
a  development  in  a  particular  direction, 
and  on  a  prodi^ous  scale.  He  annulled 
the  old  hereditary  tribes,   which   had 
come  to  absorb  the  political  franchise, 
and  conferred  that  right  upon  the  free 
native  Attics,  many  resident  foreigners, 
and  some  of  the  superior  order  of  slaves. 
He  abridged  the  powers  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratic Areopagus,  while  he  enlarged 
both  the  numbers  and  the  functions  of 
the  annual   senate  of  Four  Hundred; 
and  introduced  a  thorough  and  effective 
reform,  in  lH>th  the  administration  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  military  and 
financial  departments.      But  the  most 
signal  change  wrought  by  Kleisthenes 
was  that  which  organized  the  entire  body 
of  citizens  into  a  judiciary.*   It  invested 
the  people  with  juridical  at  tho  same 
time  in  which  they  attained  to  political 
sovereignty.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  reoon- 
xtitntion  of  society  on  a  thoroughly  de- 
mocratic basis,  and  may  be  called  the 
birth  of  that  peculiar  public  life  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  century, 
gave   such  a  vigorous   and   wonderful 
expansion  to  the  power  of  Athens. 

It  is  illustrative  of  tho  deficiencies  of 
ancient  history,  that  so  little  mention  is 


made  of  this  extraordinary  reformer. 
Herodotus  diamisses  him  in  a  few  words ; 
Thucydides,  if  he  notices  him  at  all* 
and  we  do  not  remember  that  he  does, 
has  not  thought  him  of  mark ;  AristotlB 
evidently  regards  him  as  a  mere  reno- 
vator of  Solon ;  and  the  garrulous  Plu- 
tarch devotes  no  chapters  or  com- 
parison to  his  name.  Even  in  modem 
times,  Dr.  Anthonys  Classical  Diction- 
ary,  which  has  managed  to  say  a  little 
of  almost  everybody  in  antiquity  who 
ever  emerged  from  total  darknessi  is 
wholly  silent:  and  Mr.  Grote  and  the 
Germans,  alone,  have  detected  his  place 
as  a  star  of  the  most  considerable  mag- 
nitude. Yet  he  it  was  who  sowed  that 
seed  of  which  the  Persians  reaped  so 
bloody  a  harvest  at  Marathon — he  it 
was  that  prepared  the  way  for  that  ca* 
reer  of  glory,  which  drove  the  million- 
handed  oriental  despots  back  to  their 
Asiatic  plains,  rescued  Europe  to  free- 
dom and  progress,  and  lifted  his  native 
land  into  deathless  fame.  For  the  poUtj 
which  he  introduced  was  the  same 
which  Themistokles,  and  Aristides,  and 
Perikles  administered,  and  which,  ga- 
thering the  hopes  of  the  aspiring  Greeks 
everywhere  about  the  republic,  raised 
her  hrst  to  headship,  and  then  to  em- 
pire. 

The  effect  and  the  providential  wis- 
dom of  that  polity  will  be  seen,  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which 
Athens  was  destined  to  act,  and  the  part 
she  actually  played  in  the  complicated 
drama  of  Grecian  affairs.  The  prime 
exigency  of  the  times  was  a  collective 
defense  of  Hellas  (for  no  isolated  or  in- 
dividual defense  would  have  been  at  all 
adequate),  against  the  common  dangers 
of  Asiatic  invasion,  and,  as  the  means 
thereto,  the  confederate  organization  of 
the  Hellenic  states,  together  with  the 
completest  domestic  tranquillity  and 
order.  A  threefold  difficulty — the  in- 
cessant intrigues  of  the  oligarchies,  the 
powerfully  repulsive,  or  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies of  the  autonomous  Grecian  ci- 
ties, and  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
resistance  of  an  almost  overwhelming 
foreign  force — had  to  be  met  by  the 
state  which  should  undertake  the  leader- 
ship in  such  a  condition ;  and  a  pecu- 
liar combination  of  qualities  could  alone 
suffice  for  such  a  complicated  duty.    Up 


*  Mr.  Grote  aim  ascribes  tho  institution  of  oetracidm  to  Kl^sthenes,  and  hoH  soveral  paj^es 
of  admirable  reraarlu  in  dc-foueo  of  it,  as  a  practical  good — as  the  "  safety-gun"  of  tho  entire 
tyitem.  VoL  iv.,  pp.  150-163. 
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to  the  early  years  of  the  Persian  war, 
the  ancient,  undisturbed  constitution  of 
Sparta,  her  commanding  militaiy  power, 
and  her  rigid  discipline,  had  attracted 
towards  her  whatever  of  confederate 
feeling  existed  in  the  peninsula;  and 
for  awhile,  after  the  battles  of  Platea 
and  Mykale,  she  seemed  on  the  high 
road  of  success  towards  the  realization 
of  a  Pan-Hellenic  union.  But  it  was 
very  soon  discovered  that  Sparta  was 
deficient  in  tlie  requisite  abilities  for 
such  an  ascendancy.  She  was  quite 
destitute  of  the  maritime  force  which 
was  necessary  to  maintain  an  alliance, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  the  members 
were  insular,  and,  consequently,  naval 
powers.  She  wos  incapable,  from  her 
peculiarly  self-centred  and  restrictive 
training,  of  that  comprehensive  and  flex- 
ible policy  which  could  be  made  to  em- 
brace the  entire  interests  of  the  Greeks 
— of  those  who  dwelt  upon  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  remoter  coasts 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were 
near;  and,  on  occasions,  when  instant 
and  persevering  efforts  were  demanded 
against  the  Persian  foe,  who  was  already 
ruvoging  the  northern  frontiers,  she 
proved  herself,  in  reverse  of  the  glorious 
heroism  shown  ot  Thermopylae,  either 
selfish,  or  indifferent,  or  lax.  She  had 
neither  the  enthusiasm  to  concentrate, 
nor  the  energy  to  guide  the  patiiotio 
ebjullitions  of  the  Ilellenes.  None  of 
her  statesmen,  thrown  up  by  the  shock 
of  events,  displayed  talents  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Her  most  accomplished 
general,  the  conqueror  of  Mardonius, 
became,  in  the  mere  intoxication  of  a 
profligate  triumph,  a  traitor  and  a  cri- 
minal. She  never  rose  superior  to  her 
petty  jealousies  of  Argos,  or  of  Athens. 
In  short,  the  entire  political  constitution 
of  the  Lacedemonians  had  disqualified 
them  for  a  distant  or  complicated  com- 
mand. Strong  at  home,  like  all  oligar- 
chies, they  were  weak  when  they 
stepped  beyond  their  own  territories, 
or  their  own  specialty.  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  preeminently  replete, 
and  replete  by  means  of  her  democracy, 
in  those  very  respects  in  which  Sparta 
was  devoid.  Her  citizens,  without  hav- 
ing been  *'  starved  into  thieves,  or  tor- 
tured into  bullies,"  by  the  univer»sal 
Btep-mothership  of  the  state,  had  gained, 
in  the  genial  and  free  exercise  of  their 
minds,  and  in  the  inspiriting  conscious- 
ness of  their  independence,  a  valor  as 
enduring  as  tliat  of  Sparta,  while  it  was 


more  impetuous,  with  an  intelleotnal 
skill  of  which  the  Spartans  had  never 
dreamed.  They  were  as  firm,  as  brave, 
as  heroic  as  the  Spartans;  but  the/ 
were  also  ten  thousand  times  more  in- 
telligent, more  enterprising,  and  more 
capable  of  generous  sacrifices.  There 
was  in  the  Athenian  character,  in  spite 
of  its  occasional  arrogance,  a  charm 
which  conciliated  general  attachment; 
but  in  that  of  the  Spartan  an  almost 
universal  repulsiveness.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  height  of  their  predomi- 
nance, were  respected  and  admired  even 
by  tliose  who,  for  special  reasons,  revolt- 
ed against  it.  The  yoke  of  their  mas- 
ters was  an  easy  and  honorable  yoke. 
But  the  Spartans,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, were  only  feared ;  they 
treated  their  allies  as  they  did  their 
helots,  and  they  made  and  broke  friend- 
ships as  they  put  on  and  off  their  gar- 
ments. The  freedom  of  the  former  blos- 
somed into  g^eat  men — into  accom- 
plished and  versatile  geniuses — ^men 
who,  as  statesmen,  exhibited  the  pro- 
fouudest  sagacity,  and,  as  poets  and 
orators,  a  world- enrupturing  imagina- 
tion. But  the  aristocracy  of  Sparta 
smote  the  soil  of  its  mind  with  sterility, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  its  career 
generated  but  tlirce  or  four  individuals 
whom  mankind  remembers  with  admi- 
ration or  awe ;  and  those  became  great 
only  when  they  were  liberated  from  the 
hateful  restraints  of  home.  Brasidas  ac- 
quired his  distinction  in  Thrace,  and 
Gylippus  at  Syracuse,  and  Lysander 
at  the  Hellespont,  and  Agesilaus  in 
Asia.  B  ut  Themistocles,  and  Aristides, 
and  Pericles,  lived  in  Athens,  were 
moulded  by  Athenian  influences,  and 
were  but  grander  forms  of  the  common 
Athenian  development  The  Spartans, 
at  the  best,  were  not  even  what  Comta 
calls  *' abortive  Romcms;"  they  were 
scarcely  more  than  a  set  of  well-organ- 
ized barbarians,  whose  principal  virtues 
resembled  the  virtues  ot  our  Mandaa  In- 
dians, while  the  Athenians,  with  all  their 
vices  and  folUes,  were  a  cordial,  happy, 
polished,  and  glorious  people. 

It  was  but  natural  and  right,  then, 
that  Athens  should  assert  and  acquire 
the  headship  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  valuable  points  of  Mr.  Crete's 
history,  that  he  shows  how  that  head- 
ship was  administered  with  prudence, 
moderation,  energy  and  wisdom.  Mis- 
takes they  undoubtedly  committed,  mis- 
takes which  grew,   not    out  of  their 
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clemooraoy,  bat  out  of  a  departure  from 
the  poHcj  of  the  demooracj,  a^  for 
forty  jears  it  had  been  established  by 
their  most  illuatrioua  statesman.  The 
great  ends  of  the  Periklean  administra- 
tion, and  in  which  he  had  been  heartily 
sustained  by  the  nation,  were  the  culti- 
vation of  the  people  at  home,  the 
steady  maintenance  of  Grecian  unity, 
and  the  avoidance  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. In  the  prosecution  of  these  ends, 
thepr  reached  that  pitch  of  greatness 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  it 
was  not  until  these  were  abandoned,  as 
they  were  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Syracuse,  that  their  prosperity  began 
to  wane.  Up  to  that  disastrous  event, 
t>  which  they  were  led,  partly  by  a 
generous  sympathy  with  the  sufiforing 
democrats  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  and 
partly  by  the  ambitious  counsels  of  the 
able,  but  dissolute  Alkibiades,  they  had 
sustained  the  shock  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  civil  war,  with  undismayed  and  in- 
vincible vigor.  Though  year  after  year 
the  Attic  territories  had  been  ravaged, 
their  olive-groves  desolated,  and  their 
houses  leveled  to  the  ground  ;  though  a 
plague  of  unprecedented  malignity  had 
twice  turned  their  chief  city,  where  the 
fugitives  from  the  country  had  gathered 
in  festering  multitudes,  into  a  charnel- 
house  ;  though  aristocratic  intrigue  and 
Persian  gold  had  seduced  colony  after 
colony  into  revolt;  though  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Greece,  led  on  by 
the  revengeful  Sparta,  had  combined  in 
fierce  and  relentless  hostility ;  though 
her  treasury  was  exhausted,  her  indus- 
try paralysed,  her  best  fleets  dispersed, 
and  her  best  armies  beaten,  Athens 
Uire  up  against  every  misfortune,  with 
an  almost  miraculous  elasticity  and 
M-lf- reliance.  But  the  extinction  of  her 
gallant  navy,  in  the  pent-up  harbors  of 
JSyracuse,  was  the  blow  from  which  she 
n«?ver  finally  recovered.  She  protracted 
the  war  and  fought  bravely  to  the  last, 
hut  the  Athens  of  Nikias  and  Alki- 
biades was  not  the  Athens  of  Perikles 
and  Kimon.  The  sinews  of  her  strength 
were  relaxed,  the  stern  democracy  of  a 
hundred  years  of  glory  yielded,  and  the 
Lacedemonian  triumphed  over  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  world. 

We  cannot,  however,  pursue  this  sub- 
ject ;  we  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Mr.  Grote's  history,  and  yet 
we  are  bound  U)  add,  in  closing,  that 
we  do  not  esteem  it  a  perfect  history. 
The  style  is  clear,  massive,  and  forci- 


ble, and  the  general  method  eminently 
lucid  and  judicious;  but  there  are  a 
great  many  needless  repetitions  in  it, 
and  the  mechanicism  of  the  oonstmo- 
tion,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the 
skeleton,  or  frame- work  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  processes  of  the  author 
in  arriving  at  his  results,  are  too  fre- 
quently obtruded  upon  the  current  of 
the  narrative.  Nor  is  this  narrative  it- 
self sufficiently  relieved  by  those  dra- 
matic and  scenic  accompaniments  of 
phrase  and  description,  which  the  inci- 
dents, the  locality,  the  glowing  occasion 
often  suggest,  and  which  the  gravest 
history  not  only  admits,  but  demands. 
Mr.  Grote  tells  a  plain,  straightforward, 
instructive  story,  but  he  paints  few 
pictures ;  and  those  which  he  does 
sketch  in  outline,  now  and  then,  are 
deficient  in  local  color.  Greece  is  to 
him  a  land  of  great  deeds,  but  not  of 
enrapturing  beauty  and  grandeur.  Her 
serene  skies  and  transparent  atmos- 
phere ;  her  majestic  mountains,  that 
look  upon  the  sea ;  her  oracular  cliffs, 
overhanging  the  sacred  vales,  in  whose 
inmost  recesses  the  nymphs  are  at 
play ;  the  dark  and  broken  precipices 
filled  with  monsters  and  dragons ;  the 
far-stretching  plains,  bright  with  the 
garlands  which  Persephone  too  heed- 
lessly gathered  ;  the  flowery  hills  of  Hy 
mettus,  with  the  sound  of  bees ;  the 
groves  hoary  with  olives ;  the  whisper- 
ing streams ;  in  short,  the  objects  which 
charmed  the  quick  fancy  of  Milton 
have  made  no  impression  upon  his  imag- 
ination, and  are  nowhere  inwrought  or 
transfused  into  his  language.  He 
writes  like  one  who  is  giving  in  his  evi- 
dence, like  a  gentleman  and  scholar  al- 
ways ;  but  a  gentleman  and  scholar  who 
seldom  woos  the  soft  delights  of  poetry. 
This  defect  of  imagination,  apparent 
in  his  vocabulary  and  style,  has  been 
the  cause,  also,  of  a  copital  want  in 
his  whole  conception.  He  has  com- 
posed a  history  of  political,  but  not  of 
intellectual  and  imaginative  Greece. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  chapters 
on  Homer,  on  lyric  poetry,  and  on 
Sokrates  and  the  sophists,  we  have  no 
thorough  or  systematic  view  of  the 
mental  life  of  Greece.  Her  literature, 
her  oratory,  her  arts  are  incidentally 
treated,  of  course,  but  are  nowhere 
unfolded  in  all  the  greatness  of  their 
extent,  or  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  people. 
The  origin  and  progress  of  the  drama, 
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among  the  most  splendid  of  Grecian 
manifestations,  the  state  and  advance- 
ment of  education,  the  consecutive 
development  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
entire  domestic  system,  particularly  the 
bearing  of  slavery  upon  the  economy 
and  policy  of  the  state,  are  quite  over- 
looked. Yet  it  was  by  her  intellectu- 
al, more  than  her  pohtical  triumphs, 
that  Greece  became  immortal.  Her 
statesmanship,  in  the  days  of  it,  was 
a  marvel  of  mtrepidity  and  wisdom ;  it 


wrought  the  salvation  of  Europe,  bnt  her 
brilliant  arts  have  mainly  preserved  her 
^lory.  The  bema  and  the  Pnyz*  where 
her  orators  thundered,  have  nillen  into 
dust,  her  stately  triremes,  which  car- 
ried dismay  to  her  enemiesv  are  sunk 
beneath  the  sea,  and  the  thistle  waves 
upon  the  desolate  plains  of  Marathon, 
but  the  sublime  achievements  of  Eschy- 
lus,  Plato,  Pheidias  and  Demosthenes, 
are  still  the  impulse  and  despair  of  the 
loftiest  genius  of  every  clime. 


AFTER    THE   CAMANCHES. 

SADDLE!  saddle!  saddle! 
Mounts  mount,  and  away ! 
Over  the  dim  green  prairie, 

Straight  on  the  ti^k  of  day ; 
Spare  not  spur  for  mercy, 

Hurry  with  shout  and  thong, 

Fiery  and  tou^h  is  the  mustang. 

The  prairie  is  wide  and  long. 

Saddle!  saddle!  saddle! 

Leap  from  the  broken  door, 
Where  the  brute  Camanche  entered, 

And  the  white-foot  treads  no  more : 
The  hut  is  burnt  to  ashes. 

There  are  dead  men  stark  outside, 
And  only  a  long  torn  ringlet 

Left  of  the  stolen  bride. 

Go  like  the  east  wind's  howling. 

Ride  with  death  behind. 
Stay  not  for  food  or  slumber. 

Till  the  thieving  wolves  ye  find ! 
They  came  before  the  wedaing. 

Swifter  than  prayer  or  priest ; 
The  bride-men  danced  to  bullets. 

The  wild  dogs  ate  the  feast 

Look  to  rifle  and  powder, 

Buckle  the  knife-belt  sure ; 
Loose  the  coil  of  the  lasso, 

And  make  the  loop  secure ; 
Fold  the  flask  in  the  poncho. 

Fill  the  pouch  with  maize. 
And  ride  as  if  to-morrow, 

Were  the  last  of  living  days. 

Saddle!  saddle!  saddle! 

Kedden  spur  and  thong, 
Ride  like  the  mad  tornado. 

The  track  is  lonely  and  long. 
Spare  not  horse  nor  rider. 

Fly  for  the  stolen  bride ! 
Bring  her  home  on  the  crupper, 

A  scalp  on  either  side. 
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PART  v. — SUICMER  CRUISING. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  our  sojoom 
in  Greece,  we  were  presented  at 
eourt  At  the  appointed  hour,  our 
partjt  sixteen  in  number,  drew  up  at 
the  north  point  of  the  palace.  This 
Btracture  is  a  great,  dreary,  square  mar- 
ble box,  with  holes  in  it,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  architectural  beauty.  The 
site  is  not  badly  chosen— on  a  slight 
elevation  facing  the  Acropolis — and  it 
has  a  gardeu  on  both  points.  One  of 
them  is  planted  over  ruins  of  some 
antiquity,  and,  by  great  labor,  irriga- 
tion, and  expense,  the  leaves  of  shrubs 
and  flowers  are  made  tolerably  green 
and  bright. 

We  passed  up  a  broad,  winding  mar- 
ble staircase,  and,  traversing  a  long, 
lonely  corridor,  were  shown  into  an 
ante- room ;  a  square  apartment,  gaily 
painted  on  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the 
ioor  laid  in  mosaic  of  dark  polished 
wood. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  a  puny,  bodkin- waisted  gentle- 
man, with  a  narrow  head,  and  sharp, 
irregular  features,  who  was  announced 
afi  cnamberluin  to  the  queen.  He  spoke 
nothing  but  Greek ;  and  as  the  educa- 
tion of  mo8t  of  us  in  that  branch  of 
learning  had  been  neglected,  that  is,  in 
a  conversational  way,  a  very  few  words 
were  interchanged ;  wo  had  time,  how- 
ever, to  admire  his  costume,  which  was 
a  master-piece  of  art 

During  a  pause,  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors  opened,  and  the  order  of  our  pro- 
cession being  arranged,  wo  followed  our 
minister  into  the  reception-room.  It 
was  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  one 
we  had  left,  except,  that  the  light  was 
thrown  from  the  eastern  angle  through 
two  lofty  windows,  between  which  stood 
a  crowned,  carved,  and  gilded  chair  of 
»tat6.  A  magnificent  Turkey  rug  and 
a  few  chairs  constituted  all  the  fur- 
niture. 

We  formed  a  semicircle.  The  queen 
stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  lady  with 
skinny,  bare  arms,  possibly  of  remote 
origin,  was  placed  a  few  paces  oflf,  and 
did  not  budge  during  the  ceremony. 
The  nueen  was  very  becomingly  at- 
tire<l  m  a  pimple  half  dress.  She  wore 
a  high  wreath  of  green  buds  and  red 
flowers  over  the  smooth  bands  of  her 


brown  hair.  The  dress  was  cut  low, 
with  short  sleeves,  and  in  my  fancy  it 
seemed,  to  my  inexperienced  vision, 
rather  tightly-  laced ;  but  yet  it  de- 
veloped a  full  bust  and  roondly-tumed 
arms.  The  color  of  the  dress  was  light 
green,  and  of  the  flimsy  gossamer  fab- 
ric that  ladies  usually  wear  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  feet  were  clothed  in  black 
satin  shoes.  The  toilette  was  com- 
pleted by  a  necklace  and  bracelet  of 
fine  pearls.  I  remembered  when  ber 
majesty's  waist  was  thinner;  when  a 
light,  gay,  sprightly,  pretty,  young 
bride  she  first  came  to  Greece ;  bnt 
though  twice  seven  years  had  drifted 
by  since,  she  was  still  a  very  handsome 
woman,  comfortably  embanpaintt  witii 
fine  teeth,  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion. 

So  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  position* 
the  Queen  glided  gracefully  up  to  our 
ambassador — for  she  had  no  one  to  assist 
her  in  the  presentations — and,  vrith  a 
very  winning  smile  and  animated  faoe, 
began  the  conversation.  She  chatted 
easily  and  pleasantly  on  a  variety  of 
topics  ;  the  antiquities,  the  bathing,  the 
views,  the  king's  health,  and  the  Turks. 
She  spoke  so  sweetly,  too,  of  the  heat, 
tliat  I  almost  wished  myself  a  salaman- 
der, so  as  never  to  have  the  ungracious- 
ness to  complain  again.  From  the 
ministor,  she  moved  on  around  the  Una 
of  blue-jackets,  complimenting  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  making  some  little 
appropriate  speech  with  infinite  tact  to 
each.  At  the  end  of  her  tour,  she  re- 
turned again  to  the  ambassador,  smiled, 
curtsied  the  reception  over,  and  we  all 
glipsied  backwards  with  many  a  boW 
out  of  her  presence. 

As  the  doors  to  tlie  ante-chamber 
were  closing,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Queen  as  she  ran  up  to  the  antique  at- 
tendant, and,  throwing  up  her  hands 
and  laughing,  evidently  asked  if  she 
had  not  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  Yankees.  In  my  opinion,  she 
decidedly  did ;  and  I  thought  her  ma- 
jesty a  very  well-bred  and  captivating 
woman  ;  though,  1  trust,  I  am  not  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  courtly  phrase, 
by  speaking  of  this  royal  personage  as 
a  mere  mortaL 

The  chamberlain  received  our  final 
adieus,  and  we  left  the  palace. 
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It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  mention 
here,  that  there  was  a  dinner  given  a 
few  days  after  at  the  Otho  palace ; 
but  I  regret  to  add,  that  I  was  not  in- 
vited with  the  other  distinguished  per- 
sons who  composed  the  party.  I  acquit 
her  majesty,  however,  of  all  intentional 
blame  or  slight  in  the  transaction.  It 
was  the  lord  chamberlain  himself  who 
deprived  me  of  a  good  dinner,  because 
I  was  not  a  major,  he  said.  The  de- 
lusion he  appeared  to  struggle  under 
was,  that  our  marine  was  modeled  upon 
the  Mexican  army  system,  more  gene- 
rals than  troops — more  captains  than 
sailors ;  and,  moreover,  he  forgot,  that 
an  aid-de-camp  goes  with  his  chief  to 
battle  or  dinner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Again,  it  was  a  piece  of  unmitigated 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  chamberlain 
functionary,  who  presumed,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  own  slimness  and 
tightness  of  waist,  which  was  a  physical 
obstacle  to  taking  food  without  violent 
effort,  that  I,  too,  would  not  bo  dis- 
tressed at  the  loss  of  a  dinner.  In  that 
belief  he  was  mistaken,  and  I  not  only 
went  off  my  usual  nourishment  at  the 
gun-room  mess-table  for  some  days, 
out  of  pure  chagrin,  but  I  cherish  to 
this  moment  a  smgular  vindictiveness 
towards  that  chamberlain,  and  hope, 
when  the  matter  is  fully  explained  to 
his  handsome,  charming  queen,  she  will 
disgrace  him  on  the  spot. 

The  dinner  business,  however,  was 
only  th-s  beginning  of  my  sorrows  in 
Greece.  I  had  a  small  piece  of  marble 
given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Athens, 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  boxed  up  and 
transported  to  the  port.  There  it  was 
stolen  by  a  couple  of  rascally  Greek 
boatmen,  who  believed  it  to  be  silver. 
The  police  seized  the  thieves  and  box ; 
but,  on  applying  for  my  property,  I  was 
informed  thut  a  commission  would  have 
to  sit  upon  the  marble,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  ancient  carving  upon  the  same. 
When  this  result  was  arrived  at,  a  long 
negotiation  ensued.  Application  was 
made  to  all  branches  of  the  government, 
including  the  conservator  of  public 
works ;  and  it  was  not,  I  believe,  until 
the  matter  had  been  discussed  in  cabinet 
council,  and  the  assent  of  the  prime 
minister  obtained,  that  I  was  entitled  to 
receive  my  own. 

After  all  these  troubles,  we  were  not 
sorry  to  leave  Greece ;  for  where  there 
is  great  heat,  great  dust,  and  nothing 
good  to  eat  or  drink,  rational  enjoyment 


is  at  a  discount ;  and,  although  } 
honey  from  Hymettns,  had  ice  fro: 
nassus — maybe  from  Helicon,  h 
it  was  so  muddy — bathed  in  Hm 
of  Themistocles,  also,  and  had  th< 
of  Attica  standing  in  bold  relief  f 
the  sky  at  all  times,  yet  we  did  i 
gret  leaving  the  country. 

Wo  sailed  from  the  Piraeus  < 
seventh  of  August,  and  we  flatter 
waltzed  between  calms  and  pc 
breezes,  out  of  the  Archipelaeo, 
old  Nick  would  have  been  oblij 
have  fanned  himself,  and  where  o 
was  worth  a  guinea  the  mouthfuL 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  w 
rolling  off  Malta,  and  with  an  ear 
breeze  we  entered  the  harbor  of  \ 
between  the  frowning  batteries  o! 
Elmo  and  Saint  Angelo.  We  i 
well  up  the  harbor,  abreast  Spc 
monument,  and  in  full  view  of  th 
mottoes  which  the  sailors  of  variov 
lish  men-of-war  had  painted  in 
wash  on  the  tufo  sides  of  the 
"  Happy  Vengence,**  **  Jolly  Brit 
and  so  forth. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  parch< 
pcaronce  of  the  island ;  foliage  m 
exists,  and  even  without  the  hot  s 
from  Africa,  the  climate  in  mid-s 
is  almost  insupportable. 

Before  letting  go  the  anohoi 
ship  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
of  boats — gaily  painted  they  an 
curving  prows  like  Dutch  skates- 
attended  us  in  floating  procession 
berth  at  the  anchorage.  We  wc 
beguiled  by  music;  and  little 
naked  children  without  number 
screaming  like  cockatoos  with  th< 
chitis,  to  atU'act  our  notice.  **  0 
they  yelled,  **  won  pennee  fbi 
little  niggar  dive,'*  or,  **  won  litt 
gar  for  dive  pennee/'  ringing  the  o 
on  the  niggar  and  confoundine 
selves  with  the  penny  incessant^ 
at  the  same  time  they  stood  in 
on  the  gunwales  of  the  boats,  re 
plunge  five  fathoms  under  water 
merest  symptom  of  a  coin.  The; 
also  a  horde  of  bigger  savases  wi 
black  hair  and  swarthy  yelh)w  fe 
who  boarded  the  frigate  by  stor 
thought  nothing  of  charging  bare- 
ed,  full  tilt,  at  the  sentnes  on  th< 
boards,  in  spite  of  their  bayon 
eager  were  they  to  exhibit  their  t( 
nials  for  traffic 

We  soon  got  pratique  and  I  if 
shore.    Landing  at  the  CustcNDO? 
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I  passed  throagh  the  Lascaris  gate,  and 
found  myself,  with  the  thermometer  at 
100^,  in  the  city  of  stairs. 

Up,  up,  over  the  interminable  smooth 
stone  steps,  as  right  and  left  the  same 
long  serrated  ascents  are  visible,  until 
on  gaining  the  rid^e  of  the  town,  with 
trembling  calves,  the  toil  is  over.  De- 
scending again,  I  took  boat  and  pulled 
across  the  narrow  hai'bor  to  the  dock- 
yard ;  a  shp  of  an  inlet,  the  second  on 
the  left  from  the  sea,  flanking  the  ter- 
rible batteries  of  Saint  Erasmus,  the 
patron  saint  of  seamen. 

The  water  in  these  inlets  is  very 
deep,  and,  as  at  Venice,  the  houses  rise 
from  the  brink.  Here  is  a  dry -dock,  a 
magnificent  steam  bakery,  and  the  pub- 
lic boildings  of  the  arsenal. 

I  called  upon  the  Admiral,  a  hale, 
heart  J  old  gentleman,  with  white  hair, 
bat  I  had  no  idea  of  the  years  of  the 
bead  it  covered,  until  he  mentioned  hav- 
ing known  some  of  our  officers  in  the 
West  Indies  in  *95.  I  could  merely  smile 
my  incredulity. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Governor  of  Malta.  We 
rowed  to  the  landing  at  Yaletta,  and 
found  vehicles  in  waiting  on  the  quay, 
of  a  ecnus  quite  distinct  from  the  race 
elsewhere,  and  called  cnlrssos.  They 
are  solid  square-bodied  affairs,  with  one 
or  two  seat^,  resting  on  leather  sprincs 
slung  to  heavy  shufts,  with  a  ningle 
pair  of  wheels  stuck  on  behind.  They 
are,  in  fact,  magnified  editions  of  wheel- 
barrows, though,  I  should  judge,  not 
near  so  pleasant  for  locomotion.  Mount- 
ing or  descending  the  steep  streets  from 
the  lower  town  is  at  best  an  arduous 
undertaking,  particularly  should  the 
horse  lose  foothold  and  the  calesso  get 
stem  board ;  for  then  the  retrograde 
movement  must  be  very  unpleasant  in- 
deed, until  one  happens  to  slide  off  into 
ever  so  deep  water,  or  be  pitched  down 
a  gaping  dry  moat,  or  over  a  precipitous 
parapet.  Fortunately  we  escaped  these 
not  infrequent  accidents,  and  got  out 
within  the  palace  court-yard  in  perfect 
safety. 

The  palace  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  and  is  a  great  quad- 
rangular building  of  two  Rt*>ries,  con- 
structed of  brown  tufo  sandstone.  The 
exterior  is  not  striking,  but  within  are 
contained  many  valuable  and  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  feats  and  exploits  of 
the  renowned  conquerors  of  Jerusalem. 


We  passed  up  an  easy,  winding,  but 
very  broad  stairway — where  a  troop  of 
horse  could  easily  mount,  three  abreast 
— as  no  doubt  they  did  in  times  past, 
with  mail-clad  warriors  on  their  backs — 
and  crossing  a  long,  lofty  frescoed  cor- 
ridor, we  entered  a  reception  chamber, 
and  were  presented  by  an  aid-de-oamp 
to  the  **  storm  king,**  Sir  William  Reid. 
He  is  a  tall  old  gentleman,  with  a  patri- 
cian style  of  face  and  figure,  clear,  in- 
telligent eyes,  and  a  very  mild  and 
pleasing  expression.  He  was  surround- 
ed by  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  happy 
and  exceedingly  handsome  family. 

The  reception-room  was  of  great  size, 
with  a  smooth,  glassy  Venetian  floor, 
while  the  spaces  between  the  heavy 
beams  of  the  high  ceiling  were  embla- 
zoned and  carved  in  Maltese  crosses 
and  other  emblematic  devices  of  the 
Order.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
were  a  series  of  historical  frescoes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  illustrations  of 
Froissart,  depicting  the  brilliant  deeds 
of  the  Grand  Masters,  and  below  them, 
a  collection  of  paintings — some  of  merit 
— which  filled  the  spaces  between  the 
deep  embrasures  of  the  windows. 

After  luncheon  we  walked  through 
the  western  suite  of  apartments,  where 
the  walls  were  coverea  with  paintings, 
by  masters  of  repute,  and  among  the 
portraits,  a  very  fine  one  of  Valetta. 
I'horo  were  also  a  good  many  gems 
of  old  furniture,  quaintly  fashioned 
and  richly  carved,  gilded  and  worm- 
eaten,  together  with  rare  old  Louis 
Quatorzo  clocks,  like  enormous  brass 
spiders,  with  a  webwork  of  transparent 
wheels.  All  of  these  articles  perhaps 
had  been  presents  from  foreign  princes 
to  the  knights. 

Some  distance  beyond  this  suite,  we 
entered  the  Library,  a  noble  hall,  of 
kingly  dimensions,  and  well  lighted 
from  above.  There  was  a  tolerably 
large  collection  of  old  books,  many  of 
them  ponderous  tomes  in  white  parch- 
ment, loading  the  capacious  shelves. 
From  the  library  wo  went  to  lesser 
rooms,  where  the  librarian,  a  learned 
and  highly  intelligent  person,  aided  by 
Governor  Reid,  had  commenced  a 
museum  of  antiquities  of  the  island. 
Quite  a  number  of  interesting  relics, 
such  as  sarcophagi,  mummies,  terra- 
cotta and  Etruscan  vases,  Phenician 
and  Arabic  inscriptions  on  marble,  al- 
ready cluster  around  the  walls. 

From  here  we  visited  the  most  inter- 
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esting  spot  in  Malta — tho  grand  ar- 
mory. The  hall  itself  is  on  the  some 
scale  of  magnificent  proportions  as 
other  parts  of  tho  palace,  but  the  fur- 
niture of  antiquities  is  far  more  valuable. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  tliere  stood  in 
parallel  racks,  the  entire  length  of  the 
room,  about  sixteen  thousand  muskets 
of  modern  pattern.  *  There  was,  be- 
sides, a  very  curious  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  fire-locks  and  weapons,  from 
their  earliest  use  in  Europe — culverins, 
wall-pieces,  blunderbusses,  and  the  like 
— to  tho  present  time.  The  walls  them- 
selves are  covered  with  an  immense 
number  of  suits  of  plate  armor  :  shirts 
of  ring  mail  standing  in  iron  boots, 
swords  and  axes  across  them,  which  all 
belonged,  ages  and  ages  ago,  to  tho 
bold  knights. 

The  greatest  objects  of  note,  are 
three  suits  of  beautiful  armor,  formerly 
worn  by  the  Grand- Masters,  Vigna- 
court,  L*Isle  Adam,  and  Valette.  That 
of  the  first  is  superbly  inlaid  with  gold. 
The  castor  I  tried  on  my  own  head.  It 
is  an  iron  piece  of  hat-gear  that  I 
would  not  particularly  care  to  wear 
habitually,  and  it  was  rather  top-heavy, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  not  tho  weight 
I  expected  to  find  it.  Indeed,  there  is 
not,  in  the  whole  collection  of  armor,  a 
suit  of  mail  which  would  be  considered 
too  largo  for  a  six-footer  in  our  days, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  this  steel 
raiment  would  be  m  every  respect  too 
small  for  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  men 
wo  see  around  us. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood now-a-days,  that  the  desperate 
old  knights  we  read  of,  after  being 
raised  into  their  saddles  by  a  derrick, 
or  other  contrivance,  and  being  pro- 
perly bolted  and  riveted  to  the  norso, 
had  their  hmces  firmly  secured  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  were  then  per- 
mitted to  go  into  battle.  I  always 
fancy  they  exhibited  themselves  like  a 
policeman*s  horse  in  a  riotous  crowd, 
kindly  kicking  over  all  comers,  and 
relying  alone  on  main  strength  and 
stupidity. 

After  wandering  a  long  time  around 
the  armory,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
famous  tapestry-room,  now  used  as  tho 
council  chamber.  The  sides  were  com- 
pletely bung  with  tapestry  represent- 
ing tho  **four  quarters  of  the  globe." 
I  never  beheld  any  fabrics  of  the  kind 
so  truly  magnificent.  Not  only  are  the 
colors  bi'illiiintly  vivid,  and  the  group- 


ing natural  and  artistic,  but  the  cos- 
tumes, the  foliage,  seenerr  and  natural 
productions  are  admirably  portrayed. 
In  the   South  American  cartoon,  the 

Eoncho  on  an  Indian's  shoulders  and 
is  horse  are  actually  done  to  the  life. 

For  half  an  hour  longer  we  moved 
about  the  noble  corridors,  where,  in 
fresco  and  oil,  we  beheld  the  illustra- 
tions commemorative  of  the  deeds,  in 
court  or  camp,  of  the  knights  and  their 
followers.  We  then  tooK  leave  of  Sir 
William  Reid  and  his  family,  whose 
kindness  and  unaffected  hospitality  very 
much  added  to  the  pleasure  of  our  visit. 

Afterwards,  while  strolling  about  the 
streets  of  Valetta,  looking  at  flexile 
gold  rings,  ladies*  mitts,  Maltese  crosses, 
and  other  productions  of  the  natives,  to 
escape  being  sun- scorched  to  a  cinder, 
I  took  refuge  in  the  great  church  of 
Saint  John.  The  interior  is  a  wide 
oblong,  upholding  a  semicircular  roof 
without  groining,  and  like  a  long,  hori- 
zontal half-barrel,  it  covers  the  nave. 

The  chapel  is  richly  decorated  with 
handsome  marbles,  and  enclosed  by  a 
silver  balustrade.  The  church  contfuns 
a  number  of  statues,  an  immense  deal 
of  sculpture,  with  paintings  and  fres- 
coes; and  tho  walls  are  closely  and 
regularly  relieved  in  gold  and  blue-col- 
ored crosses  of  Malta. 

The  hour  of  my  visit  was  well-timed, 
for  a  part  of  the  vast  pavement  was 
uncovered.  Exce|)t  on  great  feast-days, 
or  other  extraordinary  occasions,  with- 
out considerable  expense  for  the  sight, 
the  floor  is  kept  carefully  concealed  by 
coarse  matting  and  cloths,  which  no 
doubt  adds  very  greatly  to  the  preser- 
vation of  tho  work.  There  is  not,  I 
think,  a  more  splendid  exhibition  of 
rich  marbles  in  any  edifice  in  tho  world 
than  is  contained  in  this  pavement: 
jasper,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  porphyry, 
and  other  rare  and  precious  stones,  are 
all  gorgeously  mingled  in  profusion- 
over  tho  sepulchral  repositories  of  the 
knights  of  Saint  John.  For  ages  it  was 
a  matter  of  pride,  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  knights,  to  undertake  and 
adorn  these  monuments  in  the  highest 
state  of  splendor  and  art. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in 
Malta,  of  interest,  and  also  in  sooietv, 
but  our  stay  was  so  brief  that  we  barely 
had  time  to  take  more  than  a  passing 
peep.  The  garrison,  during  our  vimt, 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand 
troops.    We  found  the  officers  remaik- 
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ably  ciTil  and  hospitable.  The  mOitaxj 
clab  i*  a  fine  buikliDg,  once  a  hotel  of 
the  knights.  We  were  treated  there 
with  great  cordiality,  by  a  lot  of  good 
fellows,  who  went  so  far  in  their  hosjM- 
tality,  at  times,  as  to  propose  a  throw 
of  brandy,  or  soda,  a  devilled  biscoit, 
a  pint  of  Bass,  and  the  like  refresh- 
ments. It  was  a  question  with  me, 
whether  even  the  former  occupants  of 
that  club  could  have  been  as  jovial,  and 
preserve,  the  while,  an  equilibrium  in 
their  wroug^ht-iron  boots,  as  did  the 
hearty  soldiers  in  their  scarlet  jackets, 
when  we  enjoyed  the  solace  of  their 
society. 

Leaving  these  convivial  bladesv  we 
taid — 

**  Adien  ye  joys  of  La  Valette, 
Adtea  nirucoo,  snu  and  sweat. 
Adieu  ye  caraed  streets  of  stairs," 

and,  buffoting  the  west  winds  with  dog. 
ged  iudifference,  the  frigate,  with  a 
reef  in  her  topsails,  threw  the  spray 
off  her  bows,  in  beating  round  the 
island  of  Sicily. 

One  day  we  were  close  beneath  the 
bold  mountnins,  with  the  white  walls 
and  t4>wers  of  the  city  of  Marsala  beside 
OS,  and  the  next  we  rounded  the  E/za- 
dean  group,  where  was  a  veneraok 
castle  on  the  rocky  bluff  of  Maritime, 
which,  from  its  isolated  position,  might 
very  readily  gratify  the  most  ardent 
thirst  for  salt  wat^T  and  solitude  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

After  paH»ing  Trapani  and  Mount 
Saint  Julion,  capped  by  a  Saracenic 
castle,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  north- 
em  shores  of  Sicily,  with  the  headland 
of  cape  San  Vito  jutting  up  clear  and 
fearlessly  b(*fore  us. 

In  the  morning  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Palermo,  with  the  conca  dora%  or 
shell  of  cold,  as  the  plain  is  called,  scoop- 
ed out  between  bold  promontories,  and 
closed  in  by  a  lofty  wall  of  hills  beyond. 
The  city  \»  built  upon  the  curving  sea- 
shore rim  of  the  shell,  ond  fills  up  the 
foreground.  Nowhere  are  blue  water, 
green,  fertile  vallies,  white  houses  and 
rugged  cliffs  more  harmoniously  blended. 

The  first  move  your  sensible  mariner 
makes  upon  getting  into  port,  is  to  place 
his  feet  upon  the  dry  land.  Accord- 
ingly we  took  coach  from  the  Marina, 
and  drove  to  a  new  garden  lately  laid 
out  on  the  western  hmits  of  the  city. 
The  garden  is  formed  amid  ancient 
quarries  and  pits,  from  where  most  of 
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the  material  uaed  in  the  ooDstrttotbn  oi 
Palermo  was  bfouffht  There  are  groves 
of  cypress  and  ouves,  ahading  entity 
acres  of  verbenas,  bright  flowers  and 
shruba,  while  fountains  and  raimiiig 
water  refresh  them,  from  the  diveratfiaS 
ground  above  to  the  huge  sunken  pots 
of  parterres  down  in  the  excavationa • 
The  situation  is  well  ohoseiit  thouglk 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pitok 
upon  any  spot  near  Palermo  that  does 
not  command  a  wide  vista  of  seat  vallej 
and  mountain. 

From  these  blooming  gardens  we 
rolled  on  to  the  great  Capucin  Monas- 
tery ;  and,  without  wasting  time  in  the 
church  or  adjuncts,  we  descended  ai 
once  to  the  subterranean  mummery* 
Here  are  entombed  thousands  upo* 
thousands  of  disgusting  human  aeml- 
puti-efactions.  with  hideously  distended 
jaws  and  faces,  some  frightful  to  gaie 
upon ;  while  the  sight  ia  rendered  yel 
more  repulsive  by  the  gew-gaws,  or 
tinseled  trumpery,  that  envelop  them* 
The  niches  around  the  vaults  are  ex- 
pressly appropriated  to  the  Capueini 
themselves,  where  thev  are  standing 
perpendicularlv  spiked  against  the 
walls,  wrapped  in  tne  brown  garbs  and 
rope  cirdles,  as  in  life.  Then  agaia« 
counties.**  multitudes  are  laid  in  trunks* 
chests,  boxes,  or  upright  cases  with 
glass  doors,  like  windows  of  a  show 
shop,  all  decked  and  bedixened  in 
crumbling,  tattered  finery,  or  attired  in 
coai*se  serge,  like  withered,  dried,  horrid 
objects  as  they  are. 

I  learned  that  the  price  of  preserving 
a  body  in  this  vast  chamel  house,  was 
four  pauls  and  a  large  wax  candle  a 
year,  which  contribution,  if  not  promptly 
paid,  the  bodv  is  unceremoniouslj 
pitched  down  huge  vaults  beneath,  to 
mingle  with  the  dust  of  myriads  who 
have  gone  before  them.  The  process 
of  preservation  is  effected  by  lime  and 
heat,  in  hermetically  sealed  chambers. 
Altogether  there  are  reckoned  to  be 
half  a  million  bodies  contained  withia 
these  awful  receptacles. 

The  Capucins,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  are  notorious  old  beggars,  and 
pretend  to  feed  all  other  beggars  beside 
themselves.  They  are  shameless  beg- 
gars, too,  and  importune  one  without 
charity  or  mercy  ;  taking  pains  also  to 
drop  strangers  a  line  in  all  languages* 
per  prist,  should  they  happen  to  str^ 
away  from  their  hotel  Here  is  a 
specimen : 
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''The  rererond  monks  of  tho  con- 
Tont  of  Capucins  mako  you  known  they 
live  by  alms,  whicli  they  collect  from 
the  beneficence  of  gratifying  men, 
dividing  the  revenues  of  daily  begging 
with  poor  people." 

After  leaving  these  good  Capucins — 
with  half  a  dollar — we  took  a  circuitous 
drive  around  tho  ancient  walls,  and  en- 
tered tho  eastern  gate  of  the  city  by 
the  Botanic  and  Floria  gardens.  The 
walls  and  ramparts  generally  are  crum- 
bhng  to  decay.  The  bastions  have 
long  since  been  divested  of  cannon, 
and  the  broad  moats  are  merely  dry 
ditches  partially  filled  up.  Not  only 
the  walls,  but  the  city  itself  is  built  of 
a  perishable  soft  sandstone,  which  is 
soon  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
elements.  Tho  streets,  however,  are 
paved  with  solid  blocks  of  marble,  very 
smooth,  even,  and  well  drained.  Two 
broad,  straight  avenues  bisect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  thus  cutting  the 
town  into  quarters. 

I  know  no  city,  except,  perhaps,  tho 
old  towns  by 

'*  Where  foams  and  flows  the  glorious  Khine," 

— Strasbourg,  for  example — which  pre- 
sents so  many  quaint  and  singular  ob- 
jects as  Palermo.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Italian, 
Norman,  Grecian,  Morisco,  and  Byzan- 
tine. Here  are  heavy  Egyptian  gate- 
ways also,  held  up  by  caryatides,  and 
surmounted  by  sphinxes ;  while  queer  old 
carvings  and  tracings  are  sculptured 
about  the  pilasters  and  columns. 
Again  Byzantine  peaked  towers  rise 
above  all,  and  below  are  fountains,  or 
rather  syphons,  like  obelisks,  standing 
boldly  up,  while  water  from  the  valleys 
beyond  trickles  down  the  moss  or  ivy- 
covered  sides. 

Then  there  are  innumerable  nun- 
neries, which  line  the  upper  stories  of 
the  tall  buildings  of  the  Strada  Toledo, 
latticed  in  by  iron  girdles,  resembling 
•  bird-cages  for  black- birds,  swinging  up 
in  mid-heaven.  There  can  be  seen, 
through  the  live-long  day,  clusters  of 
frowsy,  podgy  old  nuns,  peeving  and 
blearing  down  upon  tho  crowded  thor- 
oughfares ;  but  seeming  all  too  fat  and 
sluggish  to  mingle  in  reiapectablo  so- 
ciety. Nor  is  it  consoling  to  reflect 
with  Dr.  Slop,  that  **  virginity"— of 
that  stamj) — *•  peoples  Paradise." 

In  the  ttuburbs  and  narrow  streets  of 
tho  city,  where  the  tall  houses  shut  out 


all  light  save  a  blue  ribbon  of  sky  OTer 
head,  long  reeds  and  canes  protrude 
from  the  windows  and  ^ucer  old  bt^ 
conies,  hung  with  flauntmg  clothes  to 
dry;  while  flower  pots  are  suspended 
by  wires  across  the  alleys,  or  lean 
lopsided  over  the  ridges  of  the  moss- 
grown  cornices ;  and  lower  down  at  the 
pavement  are  little  boxes  of  shops* 
with  long  racks  of  macaroni,  like  yellow 
icicles,  stiff  and  pointed,  awaiting  cus- 
tomers. Then,  the  markets  are  at  handt 
with  their  babble  of  noises,  and  heaps 
of  melons,  vegetables  and  fruits;  and 
then  come  tho  fishermen  in  their  long, 
hooped  red  caps,  striped  shirts  and  sea- 
soaked  legs,  with  each  man  his  flat 
wicker  platter,  carrying  tho  prey  from 
the  bay,  the  fish  ranged  in  fiinciful 
grouping,  according  to  the  taste  of  their 
captors,  in  green  beds  of  weeds.  Com- 
mend me  to  markets  at  night,  when  tho 
lights  are  twinkling,  the  crowd  moTing, 
and  the  din  and  bustle  intense. 

A  great  attraction  in  Palermo  is  the 
Marina.  It  is  a  hard  drive  and  walk, 
built  from  the  base  of  tho  old  ramparts, 
where  the  sea  once  washed  the  walls, 
along  tho  quietly  curving  shores  of  the 
bay.  A  grove  of  lime  trees  fringes  cue 
side  of  the  Marina,  and  midway  is  a 
spacious  Corinthian  temple,  where  on 
fine  evenings  a  grand  orchestra  makes 
music  until  midnight. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival,  we 
called  upon  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily.  His 
head-quarters  were  iu  the  royal  palaoe. 
The  building  makes  one  side  of  a 
square,  with  the  roar  resting  on  a  our- 
tam  of  tho  ancient  wall  of  the  city. 

In  front  was  a  park  of  eighteen 
howitzers,  intended  for  close  work  with 
grapeshot  or  shrapnell  among  dense 
crowds  in  narrow  sti*eets.  The  pieces 
were  ready  limbered,  the  horses  pick- 
eted near,  beside  tho  caissons,  while 
at  tho  palace  gates  were  a  battalion  of 
Swiss  guards  under  arms.  At  the 
court-yard  wo  were  conducted  by  an 
aide-de-camp,  through  a  double  row  of 
soldiers,  to  the  bureau  of  tho  Viceroy, 
the  Prince  of  Satriano,  Duke  of  Taor- 
mina,  and  so  forth.  He  was  a  mon  of 
about  sixty-fivo  years  of  age,  for  be 
was  a  lieutenant  at  Flessing  in  1797, 
and  could  not  be  less.  Besides  l)cing  a 
distinguished  military  officer,  he  is  the 
son  of  tho  celebrated  Gaetun  Filangiori 
of  Naples.  At  Austerlit^,  he  was 
under  Napoleon  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron of   horse,   and,  after    a    brilliant 
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caiver  of  arms,  in  which  he  rose  from 
colonel  to  marshal  and  HeutPnaiit-gf^De- 
ral,  he  finally  reduced  Sicily  to  sub- 
jection in  the  lato  revolution  in  1848. 
From  his  dark  intelligent  eyes,  and 
det<>rmined  physique,  we  judged  that, 
with  thn  tliirty-tliree  thousand  troops 
at  hiA  disposal,  he  was  quite  capable  of 
p)yeniiug  the  island  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

The  prince  received  us  with  great 
frankness  and  urbanity,  and  seemed  to 
be  a  man  of  experience  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world.  At  a  later 
day,  when  he  paid  a  vi^it  to  the  frigate, 
he  snid  that  ho  felt  some  right  to  tread 
the  decks  of  an  American  ship,  since 
his  father  had  been  a  warm  friend  and 
correspondent  of  our  great  Franklin, 
whose  letters  he  had  carefully  pre- 
served to  this  day. 

At  tlie  termination  of  the  audience 
we  were  ciceroned  by  the  Marquis  Por- 
cello,  the  king*s  chamberlain,  over  the 
palace.  The  royal  chapel  rises  from 
the  first  floor,  over  tlie  great  court. 
The  dimensions  are  not  great,  but 
there  is  not  a  square  inch  of  the  inte- 
rior which  is  not  richly  inlaid  in  a  mo- 
saic of  rare  marbles  and  gold.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  are  profusely  gilded, 
and  represent  in  mosaics  of  precious 
Ftones  Scriptural  illustrations.  The 
altar  is  a  wonder  of  itself.  The  doors 
Were  modern,  hut  as  delicate  and  elabo- 
rate a  mass  of  carving  in  oak  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

From  this  sanctuary  wo  mounted  to 
the  8t»>ry  above,  where  Swiss  guards 
wero  thickly  stationed  and  quartered 
on  ilie  landings  and  gnlieries  of  tlie 
qundranj^le.  We  were  told  that  during 
tlie  n*voiutit»n,  when  the  populace  held 
poj^session  of  Palermo,  they  destroyed 
the  ca^iemes,  and  until  others  were  com- 
plet4*d  the  troops  were  billcttod  every- 
where. 

We  passed  tlirough  a  large  hall, 
hung  with  full-length  portraits  of 
fonner  viceroys  of  Sicily,  and  entered 
tlie  royal  apartments.  The  mob  had 
amused  themselves  in  the  palace  some 
twenty -five  days,  and  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  Fteal  or  ruin  all  they  easily  C/Ould 
from  this  part  of  it.  In  the  main  re- 
ception chamber,  on  a  marble  table, 
Bt4K»d,  or  rather  kneeled,  the  famous 
bronze  ram,  which  was  found  in  Syra- 
cuse. The  beast  is  so  formed  that, 
when  placed  in  the  wind,  he  makes  a 
low,  hoarbe  bellow,  like  a  living  animal 


of  his  propensities.  It  is,  in  point  of 
art  and  nature,  the  best  and  noblest 
work  in  bronze  I  ever  beheld. 

We  wandered  on  through  suites  of 
Chinese  and  old  Roman  rooms,  and  99 
on  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  palaoe« 
Hero  the  mob  outshone  themselves,  and 
had  mutilated  and  smashed  everything 
within  reach  of  hands  and  bullets,  saTg 
the  magnificent  fresco  of  Velasque^i 
representing  the  deification  of  Herott- 
les,  which  is  painted  on  the  lofty  arched 
ceiling.  This  room,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  filled  with  huee  oases  ana 
packages  of  hangings,  furniture,  clockii 
and  lamps,  to  restore  in  part  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  infuriated  populace. 

Continuing  our  course  upward,  m 
gained  the  noble  terrace,  which  oTexw 
looks  the  city,  sea,  and  lovely  vallej 
around.  The  tower  of  the  observatoxy 
was  yet  above  us ;  but,  having  been  Htf 
the  time  satiated  with  sights,  we  toa|^ 
our  leave. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Moa^ 
real,  a  tolerably  large  town  built  nearly 
at  the  upper  hinge  of  the  **  Shell  of 
Gold,*'  and  reached  by  an  ezcellei^ 
road.  We  had  a  spirited  pair  of  blaoK 
stallions,  and  they  went  up  the  hilU  f|t 
a  gallop.  On  our  right  arose  juttiiup 
calcareons  crags,  that  seemed  in  the^ 
strange  fantastic  shapes,  beetling  over 
tho  lofty  peaks,  as  if  bent  upon  ii^jr 
destruction,  while  on  tho  left  wo  gniiQd 
down  upon  a  scene  of  tranquil  und  en- 
chanting beauty.  The  broad  valley 
gradually  closing  from  its  sea-gi^ 
shell,  recedes  slopingly  up  towards  toj) 
background,  narrowing  easily  between 
the  rugged  steeps  which  at  last  fraoafl 
it  in.  Up  we  rolled,  until  wc  stood  0{l 
the  terrace  of  the  Bonedictiuo  mon^ 
tery  of  Monreal,  and  there  tho  yiijf 
was  Eurpassingly  fine. 

We  looked  directly  into  the  heart  q^ 
tho  valley.  Green  could  not  bo  greener 
than  the  dark  foliage  of  the  lime  ay^ 
orango  groves  of  the  pledn,  chequers^ 
as  they  were  by  the  black  patches  c^ 
tilled  earth,  the  pale  hues  of  the  clum|M 
of  olives  and  waving  canes ;  the  tall 
tubes  of  cypress,  linked  by  **marriAi5e- 
able  vines**  to  the  elms,  swinging  in 
teeming  festoons  around  the  quaint  o\fi 
cottages  and  hamlets;  while  still  t)^- 
yond,  over  the  expanding  valley,  wiis 
the  city,  with  its  towers,  spires,  aijid 
palaces,  washed  by  the  blue  seo,  be- 
tween the  majestic  sphinxes  of  PeUl- 
grino. 
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THE    STORY    OF    ALI,    BALI,    AND    KALI. 


ON  the  ^eat  Arabian  desert,  from 
three  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass, throo  travelers  slowly  approached 
one  another.  Nearer  and  nearer  thej- 
came,  until  presently  they  joined  com- 
pany. At  first  there  was  a  moment  of 
suspicion,  and  all  were  on  their  guard : 
one  laid  his  hand  on  an  old  razor,  con- 
cealed in  his  girdle ;  another  fumbled  in 
his  turban  for  a  shoemaker's  awl ;  and 
the  third,  and  last,  shook  his  sleeve, 
until  the  pair  of  shears  hidden  there 
was  in  his  hand.  All  drew  back  the 
mantles  that  protected  their  heads 
fh)m  the  glaring  sun  and  drifting  sand, 
but  had  no  sooner  recognized  one  an- 
other than  they  set  up  a  great  shout  of 
joy,  and  throwing  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms  (as  well  as  their  infirmities 
would  allow  them),  embraced. 

All,  the  barber,  had  one  eye;  Bali, 
the  tailor,  had  but  one  hand ;  and  Kali, 
the  cobbler,  wanted  a  foot. 

**  Happy  is  this  day,  when  we  meet 
again  !"  cried  tlie  one-eyed ;  **  pray,  do 
Tou  come  this  side  of  me,  that  I  may 
better  see  you;  why,  Bali,  you  are 
less  a  hand,  and  you,  KaU,  less  a  foot. 
I  myself  want  an  eye,  and  pray  let  me 
tell  you  how  I  lost  it.  So  let  us  be 
seated,  and  rest  awhile,  and  I  will  re- 
late to  you  all  concerning  my  misfor- 
tune." 

The  three  then  seated  themselves, 
and  Ali,  the  one-eyed  barber,  com- 
menced in  this  way : 

**  You  know  I  was  bred  a  barber,  and 
that  no  one  worked  more  diligently,  or 
shaved  better  in  Bagdad,  than  I  did. 
One  unlucky  day,  a  great  lord  came  to 
me,  and  wanted  his  head  shaved.  I 
soaped  his  pate  nicely,  sharpened  my 
best  razor,  and  went  to  work.  One  half 
was  done ;  I  caught  hold  of  his  nose  (as 
our  art  dictates),  to  get  at  the  other 
side,  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the 
brush  full  of  lather  went  into  his  eye ; 
he  roared  with  pain,  and,  getting  in  a 
rage,  gave  mo  such  a  drubbing  that, 
when  it  was  over,  one  eye  was  gone.  My 
customers  all  left  me ;  no  one  thought 
a  one-eyed  man  could  shave,  and  I  was 
ruined.  Now,  a  beggar,  I  am  going  to 
Mecca,  to  try  if,  by  prayer,  I  cannot 
assuage  Blohammed,  and  beg  for  good 
Inok  once  again  in  my  life.'* 

**  I  think  your  case  a  hard  one,*'  then 
said  Bali,  the  one-handed  tailor ;  **  now 


listen  to  mine.  One  day  there  oame 
thto  my  shop  a  one-eyed  man,  and  or- 
dered a  vest.  He  must  have  been  a 
great  personage,  for  the  garment  I  was 
to  make  was  of  tlie  most  costly  khid, 
such  as  are  worn  at  the  palace.  I 
worked  diligently,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished I  took  it  to  his  house.  He  want- 
ed to  try  it  on  ;  he  put  one  arm  nicely 
in,  and  had  got  into  the  other  sleeve  as 
far  as  the  elbow,  when  he  yelled  with 
pain.  *  Rascal !'  he  cried ;  *  villain  of  a 
tailor,  you  have  left  a  needle  in  the 
sleeve,  and  it  has  pierced  my  arm ;  take 
this,  you  do^  !*  and  he  began  to  beat 
me  with  a  big  stick,  and  when  it  was 
over,  my  hand  was  gone.  I  could  no 
longer  sew ;  my  trade  all  left  me ;  and 
now,  a  poor  wretch,  I  am  traTeling  to 
the  holy  city,  to  implore  the  great 
prophet  to  take  away  his  curse  from 
me." 

**It  is  my  turn,  and  though  your 
cases  are  hard  ones,  just  listen  to  mine," 
said  Kali,  the  shoemaker.  **  This  is  the 
way  in  which  I  lost  my  foot : — In  Bag- 
dad, my  slippers  of  yellow  Kurdish 
leather  were  in  great  repute.  One  day 
there  came  to  me  a  great  lord,  and  or- 
dered a  pwr  of  my  yellow  slippers.  I 
made  them  myself,  and  carried  them  to 
his  house.  He  put  one  on — ^it  fitted 
perfectly ;  he  tried  on  the  other,  but  it 
would  not  go  on.  Perceiving,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  had  but  one  eye,  and 
one  arm,  and  imagining  that  their  loss 
had  made  him  rather  awkward,  I  told 
him  to  give  his  foot  a  stamp  ;  he  did  so, 
and  howled  with  pain.  *  l3og  of  a  cob- 
bler,' he  cried ;  *  you  have  left  a  nail  in 
your  slipper;'  and  without  more  ado« 
he  caught  me  up  in  his  arm,  and  threw. 
me  out  of  the  window.  Some  passers 
by  picked  mo  up,  and  when  I  got  well, 
one  foot  was  gone.  My  business  went 
to  the  dogs ;  my  creditors  seised  all  I 
had ;  and  now,  without  a  copper,  I  am 
hobbling  over  the  desert,  to  the  tomb  of 
the  great  law-giver,  to  beseech  him  to 
grant  me  fortune." 

When  Kali  had  finished,  all  three 
were  silent,  and  for  full  half  an  hour 
held  dovm  their  heads.  At  last,  simul- 
taneously, they  all  burst  out  with  '*  Oh ! 
where,  where  can  three  such  unlnoky 
fellows  be  found?"  and  in  such  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  that  a  fourth  traveler,  who 
had  silently  drawn  near,  heard  itf  and 
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exclaimed,  **Who  says  thej  are  ua- 
luoky    fellows?     For  if    so,   look  at 


me. 


»f 


The  three  junped  ap,  surprised ;  for 
they  had  been  so  absorbed  as  not  to 
have  heard  him  approach.  All,  Bali, 
and  Kali  looked  up,  and  saw  a  man  in 
rags,  with  but  one  eye,  one  arm,  and 
one  leg.  **  You  uoluoky !"  exclaimed 
the  new  comer;  **do  you  compare 
your  situation  with  mine  ?  I,  who  am 
wanting  in  so  many  things  ?  What  do 
yon  say  to  me,  the  perfect  addition  of 
all  your  woes  ?  and  with  it  all,  I  con- 
sider myself  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the 
world  !*'  and  here,  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
orutoh,  he  tripped  about  merrily  on  the 
sand. 

**  And  how  do  you  manage  to  be  so 
happy  ?"  they  asked. 

^  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  new  travel- 
er. **  I  owe  all  my  ffood  luck  to  three 
excellent  men — a  barber,  a  tailor,  and  a 
shoemaker ;  the  first  took  my  eye,  the 
second  my  arm,  and  the  last  my  leg. 
Could  I  but  find  them,  I  would  shower 
faieseings  on  them.*' 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spoiling  your 
tye,'*  said  Alt,  with  a  wink. 

'*  Allow  mo  to  recommend  myself  to 
you,  as  the  person  who  deprived  you  of 
an  arm,*'  said  Bali,  with  a  wave  of  his 


arm. 


**  If  I  have  made  you  happy,  bjr 
causing  the  loss  of  your  leg,  I  am  Kali, 
the  shoemaker,  at  your  service,"  and  he 
made  a  scrape. 

**And  have  I  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  you  all  ?  Then  allow  me  to  em- 
brace you*' — and  with  this,  as  well  aa 
his  infirmities  would  allow,  he  hugged 
them  all  three. 

**  Now,  listen ;  my  name  is  Ben- 
Rouzaum.  I  was  about  to  be  married. 
The  day  before  the  nuptial  ceremony,  I 
went  to  you  Ali,  to  be  shaved.  You  put 
your  brush  in  my  eye,  and  I  lost  it. 
When  I  presented  myself  afterwards 
to  the  lady,  she  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  me,  and  married  some  one  else. 
She  turned  out  to  be  such  a  wicked 
creaturp,  so  unfaithful,  that  her  hus- 
band, C4^»verod  with  shame,  killed  him- 
self. It  would  certainly  have  been  my 
fate,  if  not  for  the  good  fortune  that  had 
me  go  to  you,  and  get  shaved.  Some 
time  aftprvvards,  the  sultan  sent  for  me. 
In  ord^r  to  make  myself  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  of  the  comraandcr  of  the  faithful,  I 
bethouo^ht  me  I  must  have  a  new  vest. 
Ton  Bali  made  it;  a  fortunate  needU 


went  into  my  arm — I  lost  it,  and  ooM 
not  go.  The  sultan  had  planned  a  s^ 
cret  expedition,  to  carry  on  war  wiAi 
a  neighboring  country,  and  I  was  tt 
have  been  in  it  They  were  all  tid(ei| 
prisoners  by  the  enemy,  and  are  now 
toiling,  as  slaves,  under  harsh  mastenk 
Bali,  bad  it  not  been  for  you,  what  would 
have  been  my  fate  ? 

**But  to  you,  Kali,  my  gratitoifle 
knows  no  bounds.  Know  that  a  friend 
gave  a  grand  feast,  there  was  to  be  merry- 
making and  dancing,  and  I  was  an  in- 
vited guest.  Thinking  my  old  shoes 
rather  worn,  I  ordered  from  you  a  pair 
of  yellow  slippers,  and  surely  some 
good  fortune  took  me  to  you.  Tharyi 
was  a  nail  in  one  of  them,  and  I  threw 
you  oat  of  the  window.  I  could  not 
attend  the  feast,  and  lucky  was  it  that  I 
did  not,  for  they  danced  about  so,  thai 
the  floor  fell  in,  and  the  roof  on  top  of 
them,  and  every  soul  was  killed.  Had  I 
gone  there,  it  had  been  an  end  of  me.  la 
those  days,  I  was  harsh  and  hasty ;  bal 
the  loss  of  my  limbs  has  taught  me  • 
lesson — from  the  want  of  them  I  can  ii# 
longer  indulge  in  those  bursts  of  pas* 
sion,  and  am  now  as  docile  and  quiet  as 
a  lamb.  Thankful  to  the  great  pro- 
phet for  the  kindness  he  has  shown  me^ 
and  in  order  to  do  penance  for  the  misery 
I  have  caused  to  others,  I  determined  on 
a  pilgrimiu^  to  Mecca,  having  sworn  not 
to  take  off  these  rags,  nor  enjoy  any  of 
the  luxuries  of  this  life,  before  fiuding 
the  three  saviors  of  my  honor,  libertyv 
and  life.  Though  clad  so  poorly,  I  havs 
much  wealth,  more  than  enough  for  us 
all.  Will  you  forgive,  and  snare  with 
me?" 

"  We  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  they 
all  answered,  astonished.  **For  our 
carelessness  and  want  of  skill,  we  throw 
ourselves  on  your  mercy."  Here  AUt 
Kali,  Bali,  and  Ben-Bouxaum  turned  to 
the  cast,  and  bowed  nine  times  towards 
the  tomb  of  the  great  prophet,  in  order 
to  show  their  thanks.  Just  then,  the/ 
descried  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distanoet 
and  soon  a  band  of  mounted  robbers 
tore  over  the  sands  towards  them.  Their 
swift  horses  soon  bore  them  near  the 
four  travelers,  for  they  were  eager  for 
plunder ;  but  seeing  four  such  miserable 
objects,  all  in  tatters,  and  all  so  maimed* 
and  not  worth  a  sequin  as  slaves,  with  a 
curse  at  them  for  the  trouble  they  ha4 
given,  and  a  laugh  at  them  for  their  sorrj 
appearanoe,  they  presently  disappeared 
in  the  opposite  directioB. 
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Wben  they  were  out  of  eight,  Rou- 
Baum,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  hearon, 
oriod  out,  *'Auothor  miracle!  blossed 
be  Allah  I  How  fortune  favors  us.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  our  wretched  appear- 
ance, wo  should  have  been  robbed  and 
ilwrdered.  Now,  my  friends,  that  the 
robbers  are  gone,  let  us  journey  on  to- 
wards Mecca." 

Without  an  accident,  they  arrived  at 


Mecca,  kissed  the  holy  Btone,  and,  their 
devotions  finished,  returned  without  harm 
to  Bagdad. 

Rouzaum  purchased  a  large  house* 
with  beautiful  gardens,  and  here  lodged 
Ali,  Bali,  and  Kali.  They  passed  their 
days  in  the  happiest  way  in  the  worldt 
and  had  always  a  word  of  comfort 
and  a  gift  of  charity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. 


LIGHT-HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION   AND   ILLUMINATION. 


EVERY  well-conditioned  light-house 
might  appropriately  bear  the  in- 
ctoription  whicti  Sostratus,  the  architect 
of  the  Alexandrian  Pharos,  affixed  to 
that  most  beneficent  of  the  world's  seven 
wonders  :  **  Z>i«  servatoribas  pro  navi- 

gantibus^* — To  the  protecting  gods  in 
Bhalf  of  seamen.  Though  we  dispense 
with  consecrating  rites,  the  very  object 
for  which  we  illuminate  our  coasts  in- 
volves C(msecration  and  supplication, 
by  its  inherent  nature.  Tlie  spirit  of 
this  ancient  inscription  should  under- 
lie man*s  efforts  when  he  girds  himself 
for  conflict  with  the  ocean.  The  sea  can- 
not be  tamed  by  shams.  When  it  passes 
from  dalliance  to  anger,  man's  works 
can  little  withstand  its  frantic  oonvul- 
eions,  if  they  are  not  wholly  true  to  sin- 
core,  well-considered,  and  faithfully 
combined  plans.  Amonff  the  many  tri- 
umphs of  civil  engineering,  none  have 
been  wrought  out  from  such  a  oom pli- 
cation of  difficulties  as  those  in  which 
the  ocean's  direct  action  had  to  be  first 
temporarily  and  then  permanently  with- 
stood. Even  the  n>cky  headlands  along 
which  the  sea  maintains  its  perpctu(u 
dance  of  waves,  are  thus  slowly  eaten 
away.  Many  of  our  boldest  coasts  are 
yearly  receding  at  the  rate  of  two  feet 
or  over.  Thus  the  islands  in  Boston 
harbor  are  slowly  capitulating  to  their  un- 
tiring beleaguerer,  and  are  now  but  frag- 
ments of  western  slopes,  whose  corre- 
sponding hill-tops  and  eastern  slopes  are 
im palpably  diffused  over  the  floor  of  the 
great  deep.  When  this  power,  which 
thus  wears  away  the  rock-ribbed  hills, 
is  let  loose  to  wreak  its  strength  on  hu- 
man structures,  there  is  need  enough  of 
invoking  the  highest  professional  skill, 
and  even  this  will  not  always  command 
success.  In  some  of  our  light- house 
looalitics,  the  unbroken  force  of  ocean 


wares  must  be  resisted ;  in  others,  the 
less  powerful  waves  of  bays  and  har- 
bors only  take  effect ;  while  in  others* 
the  sites  are  entirely  withdrawn  from 
watery  inroads.  Hence  the  di£Eerent  con- 
structions demand  ouite  different  de- 
grees of  skill;  but,  in  all,  the  faithful 
builder,  with  a  true,  essential*  careful 
study,  ought  in  every  instance  to  insure 
that  the  costly  teachings  of  past  expe- 
rience are  made  duly  and  appropriately 
effective. 

The  definite  selection  of  alight-house 
site  is  a  complex  problem,  involiring  a 
close  and  judicious  consideration  of  the 
bearings  of  each  supposable  location  on 
the  utility  of  the  light  to  navigation ;  on 
the  facilities  for,  and  cost  of,  its  appro- 
priate construction ;  on  tlie  probable  ex- 
penso  and  precariousness  of  maintain- 
ing the  tower  and  site  permanently ;  on 
the  facilities  for  light  attendance,  and  on 
whatever  else  may  affect  the  utilityt 
economy,  convenience,  and  permanency 
of  the  structure  to  be  reared.  By  a  study 
of  all  tlieso  elements  in  combinatioa 
for  each  available  site,  the  point  offering 
the  maximum  advantage  may  be  se- 
lected.  The  importance  of  choosing 
this  exact  point  of  location  can  scarcelr 
be  exaggerated,  and,  though  mathemati- 
cal certainty  in  its  determination  can- 
not  usually  be  attained,  a  close  approxi- 
mation ought  actually  to  be  realised. 

Etich  light  is  intended  to  serve  ona 
or  more  specific  purposes  in  aiding  navi- 
p^ation  within  its  range.  These  objects 
indicate,  with  more  or  less  precisiont 
the  required  radius  of  illumination ;  and 
from  tliis  radius,  the  necessary  height 
of  the  tower  is  deduced  by  consid- 
ering the  earth's  curvature,  the  usual 
height  of  observers  on  vessels,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  site  above  the  several 
tide  levels.    For  sea-lights,  the  earth*A 
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•onrof  ure  and  the  dovalion  of  the  Bite 
chioHy  fix  the  height  of  the  tower.  For 
harbur-liglit«,  a  certain  degree  of  oon- 
it|»icuoui<ne88  of  the  tower  is  dec^irable, 
aiid  height  enough  is  needed  to  prevent 
eclipse  by  intervening  objects  in  the 
section  of  required  illumination.  The 
Kite  and  height  being  fixed,  the  style  of 
construction  will  result  from  a  study  of 
the  ec(»n(>my,convonience.  durability  and 
fitness  of  the  various  possible  projects. 
The  material  will  often  bo  indicated  by 
ixamiuing  the  resources  of  tlie  neigh- 
borhood, and  sometimes  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  foundation.  The  choice  of 
materials  and  the  mode  of  combination 
will  frequently  resolve  themselves  into  a 
question  of  minimum  cost  in  the  long 
run. 

In  all  ezposexl  situations,  it  is  highly 
important  duly  to  appreciate  the  great- 
est probable  force  of  wave-action — a 
force  which  at  Skerryvore  was  found, 
by  actual  measurement,  to  reach,  in  one 
instance,  GOOU  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  exposed  surface.  Waves  and  their 
action  are  indefinitely  modified  in  dififer- 
ent  localities  by  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  the  bottom,  oven  far  out  to  sea ; 
by  tlie  trend  and  configuration  of  the 
coast ;  by  the  extent  of  their  rake  or  un- 
broken run  ;  by  the  force  of  tidal  and 
ocean  currents,  by  the  precise  shape  or 
modeling  t»f  the  site  itself;  by  the  rela- 
tive direction  of  the  coast  frontage,  and 
tlie  strongest  winds,  and,  not  least  in 
importance,  by  wliatever  pier,  tower, 
or  other  structure,  wo  may,  at  anytime, 
construct.  All  these  circumstances 
frhould  enter  the  study  of  stability,  from 
which  the  exact  fonns,  masses,  dimen- 
sions, and  combinations  of  towers  and 
their  adjuncts,  mu.st  be  mainly  derived. 

Not  only  must  sea- actions  around  the 
base  be  considered,  but  the  utmtmt  force 
of  high  winds  or  hurricanes,  pressing  the 
whole  height  and  tending  to  induce  over- 
turn or  destructive  vibrations,  should,  in 
each  case,  be  duly  introduced  into  the 
analysis  of  a  sUible  mechanical  equi- 
librium. It  is  important,  too,  to  lo(»k 
ahead  to  probable  chang<*s  and  attritions 
of  the  site,  as  also  to  the  disintegra- 
tion, decay,  or  defection  of  the  various 
c(»mponent  materials,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  insure  a  surplus  of  stability,  in 
all  contingencies  which  can  reasonably 
be  aiiticiputrd.  In  constructing  keep- 
ers' housi-ft,  when  the  towers  are  not 
by  c<im  pulsion  their  homos,  durability, 
ounveuieuce,  and  adaptednesa  are  par- 


ticularly incumbent ;  proper  acoommodi^ 
tions  for  storing  oil  and  other  suppliet 
must  be  provided,  and  such  out-build- 
ings as  will  enable  the  keeper  advan- 
tageously to  till  the  public  grounds 
ought  not  to  bo  omitted,  when,  as 
now,  the  use  of  house  and  grounds  fom 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  actual  induce- 
ment and  remuneration  of  keepers.  For 
ccmvenience  of  attending  the  light  in  all 
weather,  the  keepers'  houses  and  the 
towers  ought,  when  practicable,  to  oom* 
municate  directly,  or,  at  least,  under 
cover.  lioom  enough  for  good  accom- 
modations, and  not  enough  to  favor  the 
boarding-house  business,  should  be  pro- 
vided and  finished  neatly,  substantiallT, 
and  o<mveniently.  In  fact,  there  is  for 
each  hght-houso  construction  a  certain 
combinatiun  of  nautical,  engineeringv 
architectural,  practical,  and  special  oon- 
ditions  and  considerations,  from  the 
aggregate  study  of  which  a  completei 
coherent  plan  will  naturally  arise,  an- 
swering ahke  to  professional  and  oom- 
mon-sense  requisites.  Tliis  plan  is  tha 
only  one  which  comports  with  true  poli- 
cy and  economy ;  for  when  this  is  duly 
executed,  repairs,  alterations,  renova- 
tions, and  rebuildings  are  indefinitely 
foreclosed. 

We  turn  from  tliese  general  remarks 
on  light-house  construction,  to  a  syn- 
optic review  of  some  among  the  many 
remarkable  structures  of  their  class, 
whetiier  historically  known  to  us,  or 
now  in  pn)gress  of  enaction. 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  built  br 
Chares,  11.  C.  300,  has  been  considerecU 
on  very  slight  grounds,  to  have  perform- 
ed the  function  of  a  light-house.  It  was 
partly  shaken  down  l>y  an  eartliquake, 
about  eighty  yours  after,  and  so  late  at 
672,  A.D.,  the  Saracens  sold  the  brass 
composing  it  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of 
Edessa,  for  a  sum  considered  equiva- 
lent to  $180,000.  In  front  of  Alexan- 
der's monumental  city,  an  island  called 
I*haros  became  the  site  of  the  first 
unquestionable  light-house  on  record* 
The  vague  notices  of  ancient  writers 
give  but  little  positive  information  con- 
cerning it,  and  no  surviving  remains 
tell  the  story  of  this  much  vaunted 
wonder.  Pliny  states  as  its  oost» 
$1,950,000,  and  Strabo  says  it  was 
built  of  many  stories  of  white  stone* 
Josephus  asserts  that  it  could  be  seen 
thirty-four  miles,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  a  height  of  550  feet  But  these 
and  other  more  extravagant  statements 
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are  entitled  to  only  a  qualified  credence. 
It  is  most  likely,  though  quite  uncertain, 
that  a  common  wood-tire  on  the  summit 
was  the  method  of  lighting  it. 

Passing  bj  the  various  light-towers, 
of  which  we  have  only  read  hints,  we 
come  to  the  Corduan  tower,  on  a  reef 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne.  In  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  this  is  superior 
to  any  structure  of  the  kind  ever  erect- 
ed. It  was  commenced  in  1584,  finished 
in  1610,  under  Henry  IV.,  and  minutely 
described  in  Belidor's  Architecture  Hy- 
draulique.  About  fifty  years  after,  it 
was  partly  rebuilt,  and  some  additions 
made  under  Liouis  XIV.  Its  total  cost 
of  construction  was  about  $500,000. 
Its  height  is  197  feet,  rising  in  a  series 
of  stones,  with  gradually  diminishing 
diameters,  and  surmounted  by  a  conical 
portion  to  receive  the  lantern.  An  in- 
closing circular  wall,  VM  feet  in  diame- 
ter, receives  the  shock  of  the  waves, 
and  the  keepers*  rooms  are  in  case- 
mates, backed  against  this  tins  wtdl. 
The  tower  contains  a  chapel  and  other 
apartments,  and  the  successive  stories 
are  enriched  by  exterior  galleries,  with 
pilaster  and  fnezes. 

The  Genoa  tower  is  architecturally 
quite  remarkable.  It  consists  of  two 
square  prismatic  portions,  the  lower 
being  nine  metres  square  and  thirty- 
three  and  one-fifth  metres  high,  and  the 
upper  seven  metres  square  and  twenty- 
nue  and  four-fifths  metres  high.  The 
light  is  225  feet  above  the  base.  The 
lower  story  walls  are  two  metres  thick, 
and  the  upper  story  one  metre.  There 
are  seven  arched  floors  below  the  lan- 
tern deck. 

The  first  Eddystone  light-house,  on 
a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  nine  and 
one-half  miles  off  Ram-Head,  in  the 
English  Channel,  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Win  Stanly  in  1696,  and  lighted  in 
1698.  It  was  of  timber,  and  by  reason 
of  the  unanticipated  height  of  spray,  it 
had  to  be  carried  much  above  the  con- 
templated elevation.  In  1703,  the  build- 
er and  all  his  assistants,  while  engaged 
in  making  some  repairs,  perished  m  the 
wreck  of  tlie  tower,  caused  by  a  severe 
storm.  John  Kudyard  began  the  second 
tower  in  1706,  and  in  1708  it  was  car- 
ried to  its  full  height  of  ninety-two  feet, 
and  lighted.  It  consi^ited  of  a  wooden 
casing,  loaded  for  near  half  its  height 
with  stone,  and  fastened  down  by  strong 
dovetailed  iron  ties,  leaded  into  the  rock. 
This  tower  served  its  purpose  till  burned 


in  1755.  Between  1756  and  1759,  Smea^ 
ton  constructed  the  present  stone  tower, 
sixty-eight  feet  high,  twenty-six  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  twelve  feet  at 
the  top,  under  the  oomioe.  The  stones 
are  jomed  by  complex  joggles  and  dove- 
tails, and  the  lower  twelve  feet  is  a  solid 
mass  of  masonry.  The  face  gives,  in 
vertical  section,  a  graceful  curve,  ^ose 
concavity  diminishes  from  the  base 
upwards.  Its  foundation  is  a  sloping 
rock,  rising  on  one  side  to  high-water 
level;  and  where  there  are  no  break- 
ers, the  whole  is  bare  at  low  water. 
During  storms,  the  surf  on  Eddystone 
rocks  is  tremendous ;  but  so  well  did 
Smeaton  do  his  work,  that,  save  a  re- 
newal of  the  upper  structure  in  1830, 
because  of  its  having  become  mo<^ 
shaken,  his  edifice  has  witiistood  all 
assaults. 

The  Inch  Cape  or  Bell  Book  reef,  in 
the  open  ocean,  some  twelve  miles  firom 
land,  directly  in  the  fair  way  to  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  and  at  spring 
tides  covered  with  from  twelve  to  stzteen 
feet  of  water,  had  led  to  much  loss  of 
property  and  life,  despite  the  beU- 
float  long  maintained  on  it  by  the  ab- 
bots of  Aberbrothwick,  which,  as  it 
was  pitched  and  tossed  by  the  rolling 
sea,  rang  out  its  warning  note  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  uie  fury  of  the 
waves.  The  York,  a  seventy-foor  gun 
ship,  was  there  lost  with  all  on  board. 
Captain  Brodie,  R.  N.,  twice  reared,  at 
private  cost,  a  spar  buoy  on  this  lodse ; 
but  both  were  quickly  swept  away.  The 
existing  masonry  structure,  authorised 
in  1806,  was  finished  in  1811,  by  Rob- 
ert Stevenson,  under  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Northern  Lights.  The  foimda* 
tion  is  sixteen  feet  below  the  highest 
tides,  and  some  two  or  three  feet  above 
low-water.  The  tower  is  of  dovetailed 
joggled  stones,  one  hundred  feet  high, 
forty-two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  basei 
and  fifteen  feet  at  the  top.  The  lower 
thirty  feet  are  solid,  and  the  faee  is 
curved  like  the  Eddystone.  There  are  six 
apartments,  including  the  light-room. 
The  same  machinery  which  revolves 
the  light,  is  arranged  to  toll  two  largo 
fog-bells.  The  cost  was  9374,118. 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
extreme,  especially  before  completing 
the  temporary  pyramid  and  elBvated 
barrack  on  the  rock.  Two  seasons  were 
required  to  build  the  lower  ^ve  and  a- 
haif  feet ;  and  so  short  were  the  intervals 
when  the  lock  was  bare,  that  prDgreag 
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not  only  diffioult  bat  dangerous.  At 
one  time  the  engineer  and  thirtj-ooe 
persons  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  be- 
oause  the  attending  vessel  broke  adrift 
during  a  rising  tide.  Mr.  Stevenson's 
successful  conduct  of  this  operation,  as 
exhibited  in  his  narrative,  firmly  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  an  engmeer  of 
true  genius. 

The  Skerryvore  rocks,  twelve  miles 
from  land,  in  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
between  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  had, 
probably,  for  fifty  years,  wrecked  nearly 
one  vessel  per  annum,  and  so  had  won 
a  fearfully  bad  name.  Though  the  rook 
which  now  bears  the  light  is  above  high 
water,  the  sea  is  so  rough  there,  and  so 
incessantly  agitated,  that  it  was  difiioult 
even  to  effect  a  landing.  The  reef  of 
sunken  rocks  extends  about  eiffht  miles ; 
but  the  bare  nucleal  rock  of  compact 

riss  was  worn  as  smooth  as  glass 
the  incessant  sea-action.  In  1838* 
operations  were  commenced,  by  erect- 
ing a  wooden  pyramid  and  barrack  on 
the  rock  ;  but  a  November  storm  swept 
them  off.  A  second  barrack,  forty  feet 
above  the  rock,  accommodated  the  en- 
rineer  and  thirty  men  during  the  build- 
ing, not,  however,  without  several  frights 
and  many  misgivings.  It  stood  till 
taken  down,  several  years  after  the 
lighting.  The  Skerryvore  tower  is  1 38} 
feet  high,  forty-two  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  sixteen  feet  at  top,  and  its 
face  has  a  hyperbolic  vertical  section. 
Its  mass  is  mure  than  twice  that  of 
Bell  Rook  tower,  and  near  five  times 
that  of  the  Eddystone.  It  was  finished 
in  1844,  and  cost  $434,715.  It  was 
designed  and  constructed  by  Alan 
Stevenson,  and,  with  his  various  other 
labors,  has  won  for  him  the  highest 
distinction  as  a  light-house  engineer. 
The  great  benefits  to  humanity  effected 
by  his  life-long  devotion  to  whatever 
can  improve  the  adminidtratiim  and 
construction  of  light-houses,  entitle  us 
here  to  offer,  not  only  our  thanks,  but 
respectfully  to  express  our  hope  that 
his  roFtoration  from  the  effects  of  his 
lamented  paralysis  may  prove  complete 
and  lasting.  We  recognize  in  his  last 
official  act  (the  establishment  of  chap- 
lains for  the  Northern  liglits),  a  touch- 
ing pn)of  of  that  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  keepers  which  was 
nursed  in  the  sublime  isolation  of 
Skerryvore.  By  many  titles  ore  we 
bound  to  honor  Alan  Stevenson. 
About    seventeen   miles  S.E.  from 


Boston,  three  miles  N.E.  of  Cohasset* 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  shore 
at  the  Glades,  are  situated  the  Outer 
Minot  rocks,  forming  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Cohasset  rocks — a  group 
of  formidable  dangers  to  the  numerous 
vessels  bound  to  or  past  Boston.  With- 
in the  thirty  years,  and  chiefly  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  prior  to  1848,  it  is 
known  that  ten  ships,  fourteen  brigs* 
sixteen  schooners,  and  three  sloops  have 
struck  on  the  Cohasset  rocks,  and  twen- 
ty-seven of  these  were  total  losses* 
Well  may  there,  therefore,  be  complete 
unanimity  in  regarding  this  locality  as 
one  preeminently  needmg  to  be  marked 
by  a  permanent  light.  The  Outer 
Minot  rock  is  forty-eight  feet  long, 
and  thirty-six  feet  broad,  at  mean  low 
water  level,  and  a  peak  of  it  originally 
rose  five  feet  above  that  plane.  To 
construct  a  masonry  light-house  oa 
such  a  rock,  exposed  to  the  unbroken 
sweep  of  the  violent  northeast  storms 
of  that  vicinity,  is  a  work  of  eminent 
difficulty  and  great  cost.  In  the  hope 
of  avoiding  this  construction,  an  iron 
light-house  was  begun  in  1847,  and 
finished  in  1849,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$39,500.  As  everybody  knows,  this 
structure  proved  inadequate  to  bear  the 
exposure  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and 
was  swept  away  on  Wednesday  night, 
April  16th,  1851,  during  a  gale  of  re- 
markable severity,  accompanied  with 
extremely  high  tides.  The  two  assist- 
ant keepers  shared  its  fate.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  the  light  was  seen ;  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  sea  broke  unobstructed  over 
its  site. 

After  this  disastrous  issue  of  an  e>> 
periment,  too  bold,  yet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  justly  reprehensible, 
nothing  remained  but  to  build  a  stone 
tower,  which,  if  possible,  should  be  se- 
cure, however  costly.  This  work  is  now 
in  progress  of  execution,  having  been 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1 855,  by  Lieute- 
nant B.  S.  Alexander,  whose  previous 
successful  constructions  give  assurance 
of  the  best  attainable  results.  This 
tower  is  to  be  built  of  granite  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  It  will  be  s 
cone,  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base ;  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  at  top; 
ninety  feet  hich,  and  the  lower  forty 
feet  will  bo  solid.  It  will  contain  ELve 
rooms  for  keepers'  accommodations, 
storage,  etc.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  in  forming  the  foundation-pit  in 
the  rock,  which  is  to  be  cut  down 
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to  two  or  three  levelA,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  thirty  feet  finely  hammered. 
So  great  are  the  difficulties  of  working 
on  this  n>ck,  that  the  pit  will  probably 
cost  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  laud  for 
two  months  iu  succession,  and  even  then 
it  is  only  during  the  extreme  low  water 
of  spring  tides  that  work  can  be  con- 
tinued from  one  to  two  hours.  On  two 
occasions,  work  has  continued  for  four 
hours  at  a  tide.  During  1855,  about 
130  hours  of  work  were  made,  and  with 
a  small  force  one-fourth  of  the  rook 
was  cut  down.  It  is  probable  that,  with 
an  increased  force,  building  may  begin 
in  1857,  when  three  or  four  years  will 
still  be  necessary  for  completion.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  greater 
tiian  at  Bell  liock,  or  Skerry  vore,  as  the 
foundation  is  to  be  lower,  and  the  sea 
is  rougher.  An  iron  scaffold,  now  iu 
progress  will  greatly  facilitate  opt-ra- 
tions.  Wharves,  shops,  store-rooms, 
etc.,  are  built  on  an  adjacent  island  pur- 
chased ft)r  the  purpose.  When  the  light- 
house is  being  actuidly  built,  they  will  be 
iu  preparation.  All  hands  work  on  this, 
except  a  boat's  crew  who  stay  by  the 
rock,  when  there  is  a  probability  of  being 
able  to  land.  When  occasiim  favors  the 
landing,  the  mtister  signals  the  workmen 
in  time  for  them  to  reach  the  rock  as 
soon  as  it  would  be  of  service.  This 
interesting  operation,  we  are  pretty 
confident,  will  succeed,  and,  despite  its 
perils,  wo  hope  that  no  disiiaster  will 
mark  its  progress.  Its  cost  cannot  be 
very  precisely  estimated,  as  so  mtuiy 
circumstances  are  likely  to  influence  it; 
but  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Bell 
Kock  and  Skerryvore  precedents  are 
not  likely  to  equal  this  case  in  economy 
of  proceeding.  We  know  that  it  is  in 
good  hands,  and  that  there  will  be 
neither  foolish  economy  nor  causeless 
expenditure. 

From  stone  towers,  we  pass  to  iron. 
It  is  believed  that  the  design  of  an 
iron  light-house  for  Bell  Rock,  by  Capt. 
Brodie,  R.  N..  was  the  first  formal  pro- 
posal to  build  structures  of  this  class 
with  iron.  In  1800,  Robert  Stevouson 
prepared  a  design  for  the  same  site, 
composed  of  a  pyramid  of  eight  cast- 
iron  columns,  with  braces  and  ties.  In 
1821,  he  erected  the  Carr  Rock  beacon, 
at  a  cost  of  $:25,000 — the  h>wcr  portion 
being  of  stone,  and  the  upper  of  cust- 
iron.  Very  many  instunci'b  might  now 
be  quoted,  iu  which  iron,  both  catft  and 


wrought,  has  been  used  in  Euro{ 
light- houses  and  beacons. 

There  are  virtually  three  distinc 
tems  of  iron  construction  for  towor 
the  first,  Mitchell's  screw- pile,  bai 
broad  helicoidul  flange,  like  uu  a 
pod,  is,  by  simply  turning,  bored 
sand,  mud,  or  other  penetrable  b< 
so  as  to  form  a  foundaticm  with  a 
bearing,  on  which  the  weicht 
columnar  superstructure  may  oe  t 
diffused,  and  to  which  this  is  i 
fastened.  In  tlie  second  systeoo 
columnar  piles  are  sunk  into  the 
rock,  by  drilling,  or  are  set  in  an  ; 
cial  foundation  bed,  or  through 
iron  discs.  In  the  third  systen 
towers  are  composed  of  cast-inm  p 
and  are  loaded  with  masonry  at  th< 
for  stability.  These  t(»wers  ore 
fit  for  sites,  either  naturally  or  . 
cially,  dry  or  out  of  water.  Th( 
two  classes  are  adapted  to  subm 
sites,  and  can  frequently  bo  ei 
where  no  othtT  plan  would  be  dc 
practicable.  The  clustre  of  piles, 
the  requisite  tics  and  braces,  offer 
slight  resistance  to  the  waves,  com 
with  that  of  a  solid  structure  of 
base.  The  first  class  is  applical 
sandbanks,  on  which  the  waves  ant 
rents  would  soon  undermine  any 
mass.  There  can  l)e  no  qacstiur 
MitchelPs  screw-pile  has  made  it 
sible  to  place  secure  lights  and  be 
where,  without  them,  no  durable 
struction  could  at  all  be  establ 
Ilence,  the  invention  has  peculiar 
as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  {^ 

f)erseding  light-vessels    by  perm 
ight-houses.     Mr.  Alexander  Mil 
its  inventor  and  patentee,  preparer 
it  a  foundation  for  the  Mapliu 
light,  near  the  Thames  eutrunoe; 
in  1841,  Mr.  Walker,  the  odmirall 
gineer,  brought  to  a  successful  a 
sion  the  superstructure  placed  the 
according  to  his  own  plans.     Iu  '. 
'40,  Mr.  Mitchell  built  the  Flcei 
light,  twenty-eight  feet  above  ore 
tides,  on  a  site  subject  to  tides  of  t! 
two  feet,  at  a  cost  of  only  £3,50C 
1844,  the    Mitchells  erected    a 
house  in  Carrickfergus  bay,  iu 
never  less  than  t<m  feet ;  and,  in 
a    beacon    on    Kish    bank,   in 
never  less  than  fifteen  feet     Mr 
chell  stated,  before  the  parliame 
committee  of  1845,  tliat  he  was 
to  undertake  the   replacement  o 
two    light*  ships  between   Dovoi 
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Harwick,  bj  permanent  screw-pile 
light8«  at  an  arerage  rate  of  £10,UU0 
each.  We  need  not  dwell  further  apon 
European  pilo-lights  and  beacons,  as 
the  J  inyolve  no  special  principles  not 
equally  illo^itrated  in  our  own  like  coa- 
struotions. 

The  application  of  iron  piles  to 
light-hou.ie  con^traction,  in  the  United 
Statics,  has  been  chiefly  made  under 
officers  of  the  Topographical  Ensi- 
neersv  who  have  given  a  ffreater  de- 
Telopment  to  the  system  tnan  it  has 
•Lie where  received.  To  them  are  due 
numerous  impn>vements  in  the  combi« 
nation  of  the  frame  work,  appropriate 
arrangements  of  the  elevated  keep- 
ers* nouses,  the  disc-pile  foundation 
for  coral  or  encrusted  bottoms,  and  im- 
pruTed  plans  for  the  foundation  story. 
They  have  successfully  built  on  a  va- 
riety of  novel  sub-marme  foundations ; 
and  we  owe  to  them  the  gratifying  fact, 
that  the  finest  specimens  of  this  species 
of  constructi(»n  are,  in  every  sensOt 
American.  A  law  of  1847,  by  assign- 
ing six  difficult  light  house  constructions 
ti>  the  Topographical  Bureau,  gave 
the  stimulus  which  has  led  to  this  im- 
portant result. 

The  first  notable   operation  of  this 
kind   was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Black 
Rock  beacon,  sumo    four  and   a  half 
miles  southwest  of  Bri<lgeport,  Conn., 
by   Capt.    W.  H.   Swift,    Top.   Engs. 
lliree  successive  stone  heacons,  cost- 
ing $21. (KK)  in  the  aggregate,  had,  in 
twelre  years,  been  overthn)wn  by  the 
sea  at  this    point.     Cnpt  Swift,  at  a 
cost  of  $4,600,  prepared  a  durable  foun- 
dation,   and   erected    a     pile   beacout 
thirty -four  feet  high  above  low  water, 
and  three  feet  higher  than  its  predeces- 
sor.    As  the  detritus  of  the  st(»ne-bea- 
oon  wrecks  was  spread  over  the  site,  an 
artificial  foundation  was  made  by  ex- 
cavating and    bedding   six  twelve-ton 
stones,   properly    placed,    and    thence 
concreted  into  one  solid  platform.  Five 
wrought-iron  peni>hery  piles,  and  one 
centre  one,  from  five  and  a  quarter  to 
three  inches   in   diameter,    were   sunk 
some  distance  through  holes  drilled  in 
the  bed-stoues,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  to 
the  pbtform  and  the  mass  underneath. 
These  rise  in  a  conic  frustum,  and  are 
solidly  joined  together,  and  duly  cap- 
ped at  thH  top.     Several  beacons,  hav- 
uig  similar  superstructures,  have  since 
been  erected  on  rocks,  and  on  screw- 
pile  foondatious ;  besides  a  number  in 


which  the  centre  pile,  oonspioaousl/ 
surmounted,  is  made  the  mam  fabriot 
which  the  surrounding  or  sloping  shafts 
simply  serve  to  brace.  There  is,  in  faotv 
^eat  latitude  for  variations  in  combin- 
mg  iron  beacons  for  different  sites. 

The  Minot's  ledge  iron  light-house^ 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was 
based  on  a  solid  rock,  by  drilling  hole* 
about  five    feet    deep,   in   which    the 
wrought  iron    foundation    piles,   eight 
inches  in  diameter  were  directly  Ue- 
toned   by  wedging.      There  were  one 
centre  and  eight  periphery  shafts  placed 
on  an  octagon  of  twenty-five  feet  aiame- 
ter,  and  the  top  diameter,  at  the  height  of 
sixty  feet  from  the  base,  was  fourteen 
feet.    The  whole  height,  to  the  top  of 
the  lantern,  was  about  seventy  feet.    A 
complex  system  of  diagonal  bracing  con- 
nected the  shafts,  to  give  stiffness  to  the 
structure.      The  failure  of  this  edifice 
was  apparently  due  primarily  to  the  vio- 
lent breakUig  of  the  waves  on  the  roolg 
rising  boldly  against  their  progress— « 
violence  which,  in  severe  storms,  much 
exceeded  the    anticipated  vehemencet 
and  which  caused  a  destructive  tossing 
upward.      Secondarily,   the  formation 
of  sheet-ice,  by  the  freezing  of  spra/ 
on  the  numerous  ties  and  braces,  ex* 
posed  to  wave-action,  a  much  greater 
surface    than  was    calculated — a   fact 
which  the  contorted  state  of  these  rode 
strikingly  exhibited.     This  led  to  great 
vibrations  and  loosening  of  joints,  by 
which  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  was 
radically  impaired.     The  great  height 
to  which  the  wave  crests    rose,    espe- 
cially in  the  fatal  storm,  probably  sub- 
jocted  the  inclosed  rooms  to  their  effeo- 
tive  action,  and  this  having  so  long  a 
leverage  was  a  highly  destructive  force. 
Other  minor  causes  conspired,  but  the 
final  overturn  seems  due  mainly  to  theset 
and  to  the  remarkable  severity  of  the 
final  storm.     The  rock-fastemng  held 
perfectly,  and  the  piles   wore   broken 
from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  rockSf 
leaving  stumps  all  bent  from  tlio  storm. 
It  should  be  an  extreme  case,  in  which* 
after  this  experience,  such  a  structure  if 
ventured  where   spray  can  freeze   in 
masses  on  the  ties,  or  where,  in  the 
severest  storms,  the  upshooting  waves 
can  strike  the  inclosed  portion.       The 
lessons  from  disasters  such  as  those  at 
Minot's     ledge,    Bishop^s     rock,    the 
Skerryvore  barrack,  and  the  Bo-Pheg 
rock  beactms,  ought  to  be  kept  fresh  in 
profeeeiuael  memory,  not  absolutely  te 
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prohibit  analogous  structures,  or  to  in- 
spire unreasoning:  timidity,  but  to  indi- 
cate their  special  liabilities,  and  as 
landmarks  of  tliat  boundary  lino  which 
cannot  safely  be  crossed. 

The  Brandy  wine  shoal  light-house, 
in  Delaware  bay,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  structure  supported  on 
screw-piles.  Its  focal  plane  is  forty-six 
feet  above  sea  water,  and  a  convenient 
keeper's  house  is  arranged  just  below 
the  lantern.  Its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture, is  its  exposure  to  the  drift  of  the 
Delaware  ice,  which  made  it  necessary, 
or  at  least  prudent,  to  establish  an  ice- 
breaker for  its  protection.  This  is  a 
hexagonal  pier,  seventy -five  by  forty- 
five  feet,  composed  of  thirty  screw-piles, 
twenty-three  feet  long,  and  five  inches 
in  diameter.  These  are  connected  bpr 
horizontal  or  spider-web  braces,  at  their 
heads  and  near  low  water,  by  which  a 
shock  on  one  pile  is  diffused  to  all. 
The  violence  of  the  ice -concussions  has 
required  a  strengthening  of  the  ice- 
breaker bracing,  but  otherwise  this  con- 
struction has  been  very  successful.  It 
was  begun  in  1848,  and  lighted  in  1850. 
The  cost  was  $53,317  for  the  light- 
house,  and  $11,485,  for  the  ice-breaker. 
Its  design  and  execution  were  due  to 
Major  Uartman  Bache,  Topograpical 
Engineer,  who  is  a  thorough  master  of 
this  class  of  operations. 

The  structure  designed  by  the  Light 
House  Board,  for  the  Seven-Feet 
Knoll,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco 
river,  is  a  very  good  combination  for  a 
site  but  moderately  exposed.  Eight 
eight-and-a-half  inch  screw  piles,  twen- 
ty-three feet  long,  are  bored  twelve 
&et  in  the  ground  at  the  angles  and 
middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a  square 
of  thirty-two  feet,  whose  centre  is 
marked  by  a  similar  pile.  The  design 
assumes  seven  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide,  and  thirteen  feet  at  high  tide. 
Cast-iron  tubes  (we  would  prefer 
wrought  shafts)  rise  from  the  founda- 
tion-piles to  twelve  feet  above  high 
water,  being  duly  braced  and  tied. 
From  this  level,  the  square  pyramid, 
forming  the  keeper's  house  and  watch- 
room,  rises  in  three  stories  to  the  lan- 
tern— the  tubes  converging  to  a  twelve - 
feet  square  at  top.  The  total  height 
above  low  water  is  about  sixty-five 
feet  Some  peculiarities  of  foundation 
required  this  plan  to  be  modified  in 
construction,  and  the  height  is  in  fact 
reduced,  so  that  the  focal  plane  is  only 


forty-three  feet  above  sea  level.  We 
need  not  further  specify  oonstmotiona 
of  this  character,  though  they  are  grow- 
ing numerous  along  our  shoreSf  espe- 
oiedly  where  running  ice  ia  not  to  be 
feared. 

A  remarkable  iron- pile  light-lioiiaa 
was  begun  for  the  Carysrort  reef, 
Florida,  in  1848,  and  finished  in  1852. 
This  is  founded  on  a  coral  bank  near 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  four  and 
a-half  feet  below  low  water,  and  its 
focal  plane  is  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  above  the  rock.  An  elevated 
keeper's  house  forms  part  of  the  de- 
sign. The  whole  was  so  made,  framed, 
and  tied  together  in  Philadelphia,  as 
completely  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of 
fitting  on  the  spot  Its  entire  cost  was 
$105,069.  A  careful  examination  in 
1854,  proved  that  the  work  had  re- 
mained without  alteration  appreciable 
by  test  instruments.  The  Carjsfbrt 
foundation,  was  so  peculiar  as  to  lead 
to  a  novel  construction.  A  hard  ex- 
terior coral  crust  covers  a  softer  mass 
of  calcareous  sand,  so  that  screw-piles 
which  would  pierce  the  crust  would  have 
an  insufficient  bearing  underneath  it. 
This  led  to  the  use  of  large  iron  fbot- 

Elates,  to  diffuse  the  pressure  over  a 
irge  surface  of  crust  (one  hundred 
and  thirteen  square  feet  in  all),  and  the 
piles,  passing  through  centre  eyes  in  the 
plates,  were  driven  about  ten  feet  into 
the  foundation,  till  brought  up  by  the 
lodging  of  under  shoulders  on  the  bed- 

Slates.  Nine  piles,  eight  inches  in 
iameter,  mark  the  centre  and  angles 
of  an  octagon,  and  a  carefully  studied 
system  of  cross-ties  and  braces  gives 
rigidity  to  the  aggregate  column.  The 
erection  of  this  pre^^minentlj  nsefod 
light-house  was  begun  by  Capt.  Stans- 
bury,  and  completed  by  Migor  Linnard, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  Mr 
assisted  throughout  by  the  late  Mr.  L 
W.  P.  Lewis. 

The  Land  Key-light  is  oonstmoted 
on  a  plan  analogous  to  the  Cazyirfbrt^ 
though  it  is  founded  in  deeper  water  ana 
on  screw-piles.  Its  focal  plane  is  121  feet 
above  the  foundation,  and  110  above  the 
sea  level.  It  was  completed  in  1853,  at 
a  cost  of  $101,520,  b^  Lieutenant  Meade, 
Topographical  Engineer,  and  has  been 
found  to  answer  every  expectation  for 
stability  and  usefulness.  The  same  offi- 
cer has  erected  an  iron  screw-pile  light- 
house on  the  flats  near  the  K.  W« 
channel,  at  Kej  West  harbor;  die 
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an  important  iron  pile  beacon  on  Re- 
becca shoals.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
bnilding  a  first  class  light -house  on 
Coffin's  Patches,  Florida  reef,  about 
fiftj  miles  east  of  Key  West.  This 
stands  in  about  cif;ht  feet  water,  and 
&e  focal  plane  will  bo  140  feet  above 
the  water,  giving  a  range  of  over 
twenty  statute  miles.  The  foundation- 
piles  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
resting  centrally  on  cast-iron  discs  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  penetrating  the 
rock  to  a  depth  of  ten  teet.  They  are 
placed  at  the  angles  and  centre  of  an 
octagon  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
are  braced  by  horizontal,  radial,  and  pe- 
riphery ties  of  five-inch  round  iron. 
The  pyramidal  frame  rises  from  this 
foundation  in  six  sections,  and  con- 
verges from  fifty-six  to  fifteen  feet  dia- 
meter— all  the  shafts,  except  those  of  the 
lower  section,  being  of  hollow  east- 
iron.  The  keeper^s  house,  in  the  se- 
cond section,  is  thirty  feet  snuare,  of 
boiler-irun.  lined  with  wood,  giving  ample 
accommodations  and  stowage.  1  he  as- 
cent to  the  lantern  is  by  a  circular  stair- 
way, in  a  cylinder  of  boiler-iron,  lined 
with  wood.  The  entire  cost  of  this  noble 
structure,  including  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, is  estimated  ut$  11 8,405,  and  when 
complete  it  will  probably  be  quite  un- 
et]ual«>d  in  stability,  range,  and  durabili- 
ty among  towers  of  this  character.  It 
is  a  grateful  spectacle  to  observe  how 
rapidly  the  Florida  reefs  are  being  ex- 
orcised of  their  long-endurcvl  terrors  by 
these  benevolent  towers,  and  by  the 
signal  beacon  pil(>s  and  charts  of  the 
coast  survey.  Wo  need  no  longer 
feel  a  sense  of  national  shame  in  com- 
paring our  Florida  lights  with  those  on 
the  British  West  India  islands  just  op- 
posite. 

Light-houses  built  on  dry  founda- 
tions, and  composed  of  cast-in)n  plates, 
are  reputed  to  have  been  first  sug- 
gested by  Capt.  Samuel  Hn)wn,  H.  N., 
aiid  they  have  been  successfully  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
diT  G*^»rdon,  at  Gibbs  Hill,  Bermudas, 
f()r  £7.G&J;  Pt>intde  Oalle,  Ceylon,  for 
Jt'.'i'lCH) ;  Morant  Point,  Jamaica,  for 
£  1 1  ,<)08 ;  Grand  Turk  for  £3,500 ;  Bar- 
bad- »*»s  fur  £5,400:  and  Cape  Pino  for 
£i>.??00.  The  Morant  Point  tower  was 
fir?>t  completely  erected  in  London,  then 
taken  down,  shipped  to  Jamaica,  and 
permanently  erected  in  1842.  Its  totid 
oeight  is  alM)ut  108  feet,  and  it  is  filled 
in,  or  loaded  with  concrete,  for  twenty- 


five  feet  above  the  base,  leaving  only  a 
stairway.  The  Gibbs  Hill  light  is  115 
feet  high  from  the  base,  and  133  tf>tdl 
height ;  the  lower  twenty-two  feet 
being  loaded  with  concrete.  Its  base 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  top  is  twelve  and  a-half.  All  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  iron  towers  are  simi- 
lar in  construction  and  physiognomy, 
being  circular,  composed  of  moderate 
sixcd  plates  joined  by  broad  flanges  aU 
around,  with  numerous  small  windows, 
concrete-filled  bases,  leaving  a  well 
stairway  and  the  care-keeper's  rooms 
and  6tore-n>oms  between  the  concrete 
base  and  the  lantern,  an  ornamental  cor- 
nice, and  numerous  details  derived  from 
the  use  of  cast-iron  as  tlie  main  ma- 
terial. He  claims  for  these  structures 
great  economy— especially  for  out-of- 
the-way  k>calities — ^facility  of  erection* 
slight  expense  of  repairs  and  keeping, 
perfect  security  against. lightning  in 
tropical  climates,  solidity  during  earth- 
quakes, and  easy  adaptati<»n  to  various 
sites.  Despite  Mr.  Gordon*s  confidence 
in  their  stability  during  hurricanes,  we 
are  not  without  distrust  of  such  comU- 
nations  as  tlio  Point  de  Galle  and  Bar* 
badoes  towers.  Wo  doubt  if  they  would 
pass  the  ordeal  of  a  close  discussion  of 
their  stability  according  to  the  princi- 
ples so  admirably  defined  by  Leonor 
Fresnel,  in  his  paper  on  the  stability 
of  the  Belle-Ilo  tower,  especially  when 
wind-constants,  derived  from  West  In- 
dia hurricanes,  are  duly  introduced 
in  tlio  formula.  There  is,  doubtless, 
much  to  commend  these  towers  for  va- 
rious localities,  though  where  granite 
facings  can  bo  erected  without  dispro- 
portionate exircnse,  they  are,  beyond 
question,  far  superior  in  durability  and 
security.  We  regret  the  lack  of  fuller 
information  concerning  tlio  results  of 
Mr.  Gord(»n's  efforts  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  British  colonial  lights,  and  to 
erect  these  towers  on  many  unoccupied 
points  of  danger. 

In  generid,  the  use  of  iron  for  light- 
house constructions  is  a  problem  of 
much  interest^  and  tme  deeply  involv' 
ing  the  security  of  commerce.  Whila 
we  prefer  masonry,  when  the  site  per- 
mits its  economical  application,  we  re- 
gard the  use  of  iron  as  in  many  cases 
indispensable  for  any  construction  what- 
ever, and  in  many  others  as  offering  a 
greatly  superior  economy,  even  tliough 
the  resulting  fabrics  should  prove  as 
wanting  in  durability  as  the  worst  fewi 
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prohibit  analogous  structures,  or  to  in- 
spire unreasoning  timidity,  but  to  indi- 
cate their  special  liabilities,  and  as 
landmarks  of  that  boundary  lino  which 
cannot  safely  bo  crossed. 

The  Brandy  wine  shoal  light-house, 
in  Delaware  bay,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  structure  supported  on 
screw-piles.  Its  focal  plane  is  forty-six 
feet  above  sea  water,  and  a  convenient 
keepor*s  house  is  arranged  just  below 
the  lantern.  Its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture, is  its  exposure  to  the  drift  of  the 
Delaware  ice,  which  made  it  necessary, 
or  at  least  prudent,  to  establish  an  ice- 
breaker for  its  protection.  This  is  a 
hexagonal  pier,  seventy -five  by  forty- 
five  feet,  composed  of  thirty  screw-piles, 
twenty -three  feet  long,  and  five  inches 
in  diameter.  These  are  connected  b^ 
horizontal  or  spider-web  braces,  at  their 
heads  and  near  low  water,  by  which  a 
shock  on  one  pile  is  diffused  to  all. 
The  violence  of  the  ice-concussions  has 
required  a  strengthening  of  the  ice- 
breaker bracing,  but  otherwise  this  con- 
struction has  been  very  successful.  It 
was  begun  in  1848,  and  lighted  in  1850. 
The  cost  was  S53,:il7  for  the  light- 
house, and  $11,485,  for  the  ice-breaker. 
Its  design  and  execution  were  due  to 
Major  Uartman  Bache,  Topograpical 
Engineer,  who  is  a  thorough  master  of 
this  class  of  operations. 

The  structure  designed  by  the  Light 
House  Board,  for  the  Seven-Feet 
Knoll,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco 
river,  is  a  very  good  combination  for  a 
site  but  moderately  exposed.  Eight 
eight-and-a-half  inch  screw  piles,  twen- 
ty-three feet  long,  are  bored  twelve 
feet  in  the  ground  at  the  angles  and 
middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a  square 
of  thirty-two  feet  whose  centre  is 
marked  by  a  similar  pile.  The  design 
assumes  seven  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide,  and  thirteen  feet  at  high  tide. 
Cast-iron  tubes  (wo  would  prefer 
wrought  shafts)  rise  from  the  founda- 
tion-piles to  twelve  feet  above  high 
water,  being  duly  braced  and  tied. 
From  this  level,  the  square  pyramid, 
forming  the  keepor*s  house  and  watch- 
room,  rises  in  three  stories  to  the  lau- 
tem — the  tubes  converging  to  a  twelve - 
feet  square  at  top.  The  total  height 
above  low  water  is  about  sixty-five 
feet  Some  peculiarities  of  foundation 
required  this  plan  to  be  modified  in 
construction,  and  the  height  is  in  fact 
reduced,  so  that  the  focal  plane  is  only 


forty-three  feet  above  sea  level.  We 
need  not  further  specify  oonstructionB 
of  this  character,  though  they  are  grow- 
ing numerous  along  our  shorest  ospe- 
dally  where  running  ice  ia  not  to  be 
feared. 

A  remarkable  iron-pile  light-hooM 
was  begun  for  the  Carysfort  reef, 
Florida,  in  1848,  and  finished  in  1852. 
This  is  founded  on  a  coral  bank  near 
the  edge  of  the  Qulf  stream,  four  and 
a-half  feet  below  low  water,  and  its 
focal  plane  is  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  above  the  rock.  An  elevated 
keeper's  house  forms  part  of  the  de- 
sign. The  whole  was  ao  made,  framed, 
and  tied  together  in  Philadelphia,  as 
completely  to  obviate  the  difficulties  oi 
fitting  on  the  spot  Its  entire  cost  was 
$105,069.  A  careful  examination  in 
1854,  proved  that  the  work  had  re- 
mained without  alteration  appreciable 
by  test  instruments.  The  Carysfort 
foundation,  was  so  peculiar  as  to  lead 
to  a  novel  construction.  A  hard  ex- 
terior coral  crust  covers  a  softer  maas 
of  calcareous  sand,  so  that  Bcrew-piles 
which  would  pierce  the  crust  would  nave 
an  insufficient  bearing  underneath  it 
This  led  to  the  use  of  large  iron  foot- 

Elates,  to  diffuse  the  pressure  over  a 
irgo  surface  of  crust  (one  hundred 
and  thirteen  square  feet  in  allX  and  the 
piles,  passing  through  centre  eyes  in  the 
plates,  were  driven  about  ten  feet  into 
the  foundation,  till  brought  up  bj  the 
lodging  of  under  shoulders  on  the  bed- 
plates. Nine  piles,  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  mark  the  centre  and  angles 
of  an  octagon,  and  a  carefully  studied 
system  of  cross-ties  and  braces  gives 
ngidity  to  the  a^;gregate  column.  The 
erection  of  this  pre<sminently  nseful 
light-house  was  begun  by  Capt  Stans- 
bury,  and  completed  by  Major  Lonnardt 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  aUj 
assisted  throughout  by  the  late  Mr.  L 
W.  P.  Lewis. 

The  Land  Key-light  is  constructed 
on  a  plan  analogous  to  the  Carysfort, 
though  it  is  founded  in  deeper  water  ana 
on  screw-piles.  Its  focal  plane  is  121  feet 
above  the  foundation,  and  110  above  the 
sea  level.  It  was  completed  in  1853,  at 
a  cost  of  $101,520,  b^  Lieutenant  Meads, 
Topographical  Engineer,  and  has  been 
found  to  answer  every  expectation  fot 
stability  and  usefulness.  The  same  offi^ 
cor  has  erected  an  iron  screw-pile  ligh^ 
house  on  the  flats  near  the  N.  W. 
channel,  at  Key  West  harbor;  sJso 
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an  important  iron  pile  beacon  on  Re- 
becca shoala.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
building  a  first  class  light -hoase  on 
CoflBn*s  Patches,  Florida  reef,  about 
fifty  miles  east  of  Key  West.  This 
stands  in  about  eiprht  feet  water,  and 
the  focal  plane  will  bo  140  feet  above 
the  water,  giving  a  range  of  over 
twenty  statute  miles.  The  foundation- 
piles  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
renting  centrnlly  on  cast-iron  discs  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  penetrating  the 
rock  to  a  depth  of  ten  teet.  They  are 
placed  at  the  angles  and  centre  of  an 
octagon  fifty -six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
are  braced  by  horizontal,  radial,  and  pe- 
riphery ties  of  five-inch  round  iron. 
The  pyramidal  frame  rises  from  this 
foundation  in  six  sections,  and  con- 
verges from  fifty-six  to  fifteen  feet  dia- 
meter— all  the  shafts,  except  those  of  the 
lower  sectitm,  being  of  hollow  oast- 
iron.  The  keeper's  house,  in  the  se- 
cond section,  is  thirty  feet  square,  of 
boiler-inm.  lined  witli  wood,  giving  ample 
accommodations  and  stowage.  The  as- 
cent to  the  lantern  is  hy  a  circular  stair- 
way, in  a  cylinder  of  boiler-iron,  lined 
with  wood.  The  entire  cost  of  this  noble 
structure,  including  illuminating  appa- 
ratu.<«.  is  estimated  at811^t405,  and  when 
ci>niplete  it  will  probably  be  quite  un- 
equaled  in  stiibility,  ninge,  and  durabili- 
ty among  towers  of  this  character.  It 
is  a  grateful  spectacle  to  observe  how 
rapidly  the  Florida  reefs  are  being  ex- 
orcis<fd  of  their  long-end un>d  terrors  by 
these  benevolent  towers,  and  by  the 
signal  beacon  pil^s  and  charts  of  the 
coast  survey.  We  need  no  longer 
feel  a  sense  i>f  national  shame  in  com- 
paring our  Florida  lights  with  those  on 
the  British  West  India  islands  just  op- 
posite. 

Light-houses  built  on  dry  founda- 
tions, and  composed  of  cast-inm  plates, 
are  reputed  to  have  been  first  sug- 
ge«t«^d  by  Capt.  Samuel  Hn)wn,  K.  N., 
Oiid  they  have  been  successfully  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
diT  (fordon.  at  Gibbs  Hill,  Bermudas, 
for  i;7.(if;D;  Point  do  Galle,  Ceylon,  for 
JCH.'UH)  ;  Morunt  P<»int,  Jamaica,  for 
£  I J ,«JaH ;  Grand  Turk  for  £3,500 ;  Bar- 
btid<»«*s  for  £.'3,4tK);  and  Cape  Pino  for 
JL^j.fiOO.  The  Morant  Point  tower  was 
fir.-«t  completely  erected  in  L(mdon,  then 
taken  down,  shipp<*d  t4>  Jamaica,  and 
pommnently  erected  in  1842.  Its  total 
might  is  a1)out  108  feet,  and  it  is  filled 
in.  or  loaded  with  concrete,  for  twcnty- 


fiTP  feet  aboT8  the  base,  leaTing  only  a 
stairway.  The  Qibba  Hill  liglit  U  115 
feet  high  from  the  base,  and  133  total 
height ;  the  lower  twenty-two  feet 
being  loaded  with  concrete.  Its  baae 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  top  is  twelve  and  a-half.  All  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  iron  towers  are  simi- 
lar in  construction  and  physiognomy, 
being  circular,  composed  of  moderate 
sixed  plates  joined  by  broad  flanges  all 
around,  with  numerous  small  windows, 
concrete-filled  bases,  leaving  a  well 
stairway  and  the  care-keeper's  rooms 
and  store-rooms  between  the  concrete 
base  and  the  lantern,  an  ornamental  cor- 
nice, and  numerous  details  derived  from 
the  use  of  oast-iron  as  tlie  main  ma- 
terial. He  claims  for  these  struoturea 
great  economy — especially  for  out-of- 
Uie-way  U>calities — ^tooility  of  erectioot 
slight  expense  of  repairs  and  keepingt 
perfect  security  against. lightning  in 
tropical  climates,  solidity  during  earth- 
quakes, and  easy  adaptation  to  various 
sites.  Despite  Mr.  Gordon's  Cimfideuoe 
in  their  stability  during  hurricmies,  we 
are  not  without  distrust  of  such  comU- 
nations  as  the  Point  do  Galle  imd  Bar> 
badoes  towers.  We  doubt  if  tlioy  would 
pass  the  onleal  of  a  close  discussion  of 
their  stability  according  to  the  princi- 
ples so  admirably  dehned  by  Leonor 
Fresnel,  in  his  paper  on  the  stability 
of  the  Belle- lie  tower,  especially  when 
wind-constants,  derived  from  West  In- 
dia hurricanes,  are  duly  introduced 
in  tlio  formula.  There  is,  doubtless, 
much  to  c-ommend  these  towers  for  va- 
rious localities,  though  where  granite 
facings  can  be  erected  without  dispro- 
portionate exi>ense,  they  are,  beyond 
question,  far  superior  in  durability  and 
security.  We  regret  the  lack  of  fuller 
information  concerning  tlie  results  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  efforts  to  impn)vo  the  sys- 
tem of  British  colonial  lights,  and  to 
erect  these  towers  on  many  unoccupied 
points  of  danger. 

In  g(*neral,  the  use  of  iron  for  light- 
house consti'uctions  is  a  problem  of 
much  interest,  and  one  deeply  involv- 
ing the  security  of  commerce.  Whilj 
we  prefer  masonry,  when  the  site  per- 
mits its  economical  application,  we  re- 
gard the  use  of  iron  as  in  many  cases 
indispensable  for  any  construction  what- 
ever, and  in  many  others  as  offering  a 
greatly  superior  economy,  even  tliough 
the  resulting  fabrics  should  provo  as 
wanting  in  durability  as  tlie  worst  fean 
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and  indioatioDs  betoken.  We  can 
hardly  question  that  fiome  effective  pro- 
tection of  iron  against  sea  water  cor- 
rosion aiid  plumbugoizinj?  will  soon  be 
found.  In  thin  event,  if  iron  structures 
are  only  combined  according  to  proper 
mechaniciil  principles,  and  with  parts 
of  adequate  dimensions,  there  would 
Bcem  to  be  abundant  guarantees  of  per- 
manence. Active  progress  may  still 
be  long  expected  in  this  field,  and  the 
existing  structures,  regarded  as  experi- 
ments, wore  most  judiciously  undertaken 
as  the  Bui*e  means  of  improvement. 
The  old  preference  of  engineers  for 
securing  stability  in  constructions  ex- 
posed to  sea- actions  by  weight  or  iner- 
tia, rather  than  by  tensile  strength,  or 
by  anchoring  to  tlie  foundation  stratum, 
is,  we  believe,  perfectly  well  founded, 
and  hence,  we  anticipate  no  'sweeping 
overturn  of  present  practice,  by  any 
probable  improvements  in  iron  combi- 
nations. As  one  means  of  reaching  a 
truer  measure  of  the  reliableness  of 
iron  marine  constructions,  further  g«>od 
experiments  an?  needed  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  cori'o.sion  of  iron  in  sea  water, 
for  the  different  kinds  of  iron  in  differ- 
ent exposures.  A  rude  npproximatiou 
from  the  old  spindles,  etc.,  along  our 
coasts,  fixes  a  rate  not  exceeding  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  per  annum,  or  four-inch 
apindles  la^t  twenty  years.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mallet,  reported  to  the  British 
Association,  are  excellent,  so  far  as  tliey 
go ;  but  we  need  a  no  less  careful  study 
of  our  own  irons,  subjected  to  a  ranp^e 
of  exposures  from  Maine  to  Texas*.  Wo 
need  to  know  precisely  how  much  pro- 
tection zincing  affords,  how  effective  a 
thick  coating  of  oxide  may  be  in  saving 
tlie  inner  nit.ss,  and  what  advantage 
there  would  bo  in  various  sheathings, 
coatings,  paints,  etc.  Wo  must  no 
longer  dwell  on  light-house  engineering, 
though  many  important  topics  are  left 
quite  untouched. 

The  art  of  light-house  illumination 
presents  two  distinct  fundamentid  prob- 
lems ;  each  of  which  possesses  an  im- 
mense economic  importance,  and  em- 
bodies spochd  principles  and  researches 
not  witliout  general  interest.  The  first 
problem  is  chemical  and  mechanical, 
and  conex>rn8  tlie  determination  of  the 
most  effective  and  econ(»mical  sources 
of  a  steady,  powerful  light,  from 
a  limited  fiume;  and  tlie  best  me- 
chanism for  maintaining  that  flame, 
unimpaired,  through  the  night     The 


aeoond  problem  is  purpfy  optioal« 
and  demands,  for  its  solution,  tiie  beat 
arrangements  for  gathering  up  the  diver- 
cent  rays,  and  throwing  them  exoloaive- 
Ty  on  the  area  of  waters  which  reqairea 
illumination.  The  first  point  is,  how 
best  t')  generate  an  appropriate  light; 
the  second,  how  best  to  render  tiie  gene- 
rated light  wholly  effective. 

We  cannot  easily  appreciate  how 
oompleteiy  modem  is  the  study  of  the 
economical  production  of  a  strong 
light  It  is  altogether  prolmble  tliat 
ancient  light-towers  were  only  eleyated 
firo- places,  or  hearths  on  which  wood  or 
ooal  fires  were  kindled  in  ehai{ffcr$. 
The  Isle  of  May  light,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  had  shown  only  a  oooi  En 
during  the  181  years  prior  to  ldI6 ;  and 
even  the  Eddystone  tower,  for  forty 
years  after  Smeaton'a  labors  were 
crowned  with  success,  down  to  1800i 
exhibited  only  a  beggarly  di^pLiy  of 
tallow  candles.  The  Corduan  light  was, 
for  a  time,  only  an  oak  wood  fire,  then 
a  coal  firo ;  and  it  was  not  till  17dU  thai 
Lenoir  introduced  lamps;  and  in  1784, 
the  Argand  lamps  and  mirrors.  Through 
oil  ages  some  means  of  artificial  lighting 
have  been  used ;  and  tlie  history  uf  tlie 
hunp  bears  us  back  to  the  oldest  records 
and  monuments.  Egypt,  Greeoe,  and 
Kome  have  left  innumerable  lamp  models, 
exhibiting  countless  graces  of  design. 
Passeri  had  in  his  museum  322  antique 
lamps,  and  Portici  published  a  volume 
of  ninety-three  copper-plates,  represent- 
ing lamps  from  Pompeii  and  Hercnla- 
neum ;  yet,  so  little  was  the  true  theory 
of  c<»mbustion  understood,  even  prao- 
tically,  that  it  was  reserved  for  Argand, 
of  Geneva,  to  invent  the  only  oorrectly 
composed  lamp  with  large  flame,  in 
1784.  While  Wedge  wood  could  do  no 
better  than  to  copy  antique  lamp-de- 
signs, in  all  artistic  features,  ancient 
magnificence  and  luxury  ooald  only 
command  a  powerful  artificial  light  by 
sheer  multitude  of  burners. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  burn- 
ing solids  and  liquids ;  but,  in  fact,  only 
gases  or  gaseous  vapors  are  really 
burned.  The  solid  must  first  be  melted 
and  vaporized,  and  tlie  liquid  most  by 
heat  be  converted  to  vapor,  or  oombosti- 
ble  gases,  beforo  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
effect  that  combination  with  the  oxygen 
of  t)ie  uir,  in  which  all  ordinary  oum- 
bustion,  with  or  without  flame,  oonsistt. 
Continuous  combustion,  therefore,  on^ 
takes  place  at  the  surfacea  of  oontael 
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betwcNm  the  combustible  gna  and  the 
raiToandin^  nir.  If  thi^  surface  be  too 
limited,  reiutiiro  to  tlio  generation  of 
gftiieoua  vapor.4^  or  if,  for  lack  of  an  air* 
current,  tho  burnod  grin  U  not  rapidlj 
removed,  tho  unburnod  goseou:)  vapors 
ma^t  pn^H  off  as  smoke.  Honce,  only 
smnll,  scdi'l  wicks  can  bo  used.  Argand 
mot  tliis  difficulty  by  making  the  wick 
hollow,  and  by  providing  for  an  interior 
air-current,  as  well  us  an  exterior  one. 
By  this  meat)!*,  not  only  is  a  large  de* 
Teloptnent  of  c^imbustioii  surface  ob- 
tained, but,  by  means  of  Argand's  glass 
chimney,  the  air  currents  are  made  to 
flow  nipidiy  and  unifjirmly,  giving 
fcteadiness,  a^  well  ns  amplitude  of  flame. 
Hie  increased  heat  of  burning,  by  reason 
of  the  enliirgi'd  flame,  also  adds  essen- 
tially to  tho  intensity  of  the  light. 
Flame  being  really  transparent,  the 
light  pn>diiced  <m  tho  inner  suface  is 
mostly  given  out  and  utilized. 

As  it  is  iiidispeni^ablfl  for  light-houses 
that  the  luminous  flime  sli«)uld  be  quite 
limit4*d  in  volume,  in  order  that  a  proper 
direction  may  bo  given  to  the  generated 
light,  the  Argand  arrangement  was  an 
alHddute  ]»rerequisite  to  any  intense 
illumination  for  this  purpose,  whetlier 
from  spenn,  aAziu  or  olive  oil,  or  from 
any  other  known  lighting,  solid  or  fluid. 
Argiind,  at  ouc(»,  produced  hin  lamp 
nearly  in  perfection ;  and  the  chief,  al- 
most the  only,  subsequent  nuginenta- 
tinn  of  it"*  power  was  due  to  the  memo- 
rable resenrch  in  which  Arago  and 
Augustin  Fresnel.  actin;^  as  associates, 
pn»duoed  the  burner  with  two,  three, 
f«iur,  and  five  c<nic(Mitric  hollow  wicks, 
with  an  air-ctirrent  passing  up  thnmgh 
each  o(  the  open,  ring- like  tubes  or 
spaces  between  the  ct)ncontric  wick  or 
oil  tulies.  Thus,  any  number  of  c^m- 
ceiitric  wicks  miglitbuni  together,  until 
the  iinperffet  transparency  of  tiie  fl.ime 
should  indi<'at»<  a  liinit.  The  effect  of 
tliis  invfutioii  has  beon  to  gather  the 
previous  (!lu>t<T  <»f  separate  hiinps  into 
a  sin^rlo  c«'ntral  lamp,  of  d«*cidedly 
gn»at«'r  powrr;  and  wi:ich  may  be  mado 
to  inei't  fully  ail  [>r»per  demands  of  tho 
highest  existing  to\v»Ts.  In  such  a 
CJt«*,  th<*  limit  of  range  preserihed  by 
tlie  earth's  sphrrifiTy  can  he  effectively 
r»'»i*'hed  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  a  hurner  with  four  or  five 
conc«Mitrie  wicks,  prmluoinp:  a  fl  uno 
from  f<»ur  to  four  and  a-half  inches 
biirh.  and  four  and  a-h:ilf  inches  in 
diametcT — the  wicks  being   one-fourth 


of  an  inch  high,  and  oonsuming  about 
six- sevenths  of  a  gallon  of  oil  hourly. 

The  meohanioal  part  of  this  light- 
generating  problem  has  reference 
chiefly  to  maintaining  a  oontinuoos 
flow  or  supply  of  the  oil  or  other 
fluid  at  a  constant  level,  so  as  to  pre* 
serve  unaltered  the  conditions  of  com- 
bustion, and  thus  prevent  unsti'adinest 
of  flame.  The  well-known  Carcel  or 
mechanical  lamp  is  a  common  type  of 
this  arrangement  An  expenditure  of 
ingenuity  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
problem,  which  can  best  be  appreciated 
by  inspecting  the  great  num-»er  of 
patent  specifications  for  this  object  in 
the  French  Description  des  Machines, 
Innumerable  specifications  for  bunier8» 
oil-cisti*nis,  oil-pumps,  oil-pump  valves, 
lamp-regulators,  oil-supply  ahirms,  eto«, 
— these  give  evidence  t<i  the  difficulties 
and  importance  of  tlie  problem.  The 
main  result  is,  that  there  are  now  in  use 
for  light-houses,  tlie  clock-work  move- 
ment lamp ;  the  lamp  of  Henry  Lepante; 
tlie  Wagner  lamp ;  the  hydrauUo  lamp, 
and  the  pneumatio  lamp.  We  must 
not  enter  the  maze  of  specifications; 
for  scarcely  has  the  watch  itself  outran 
tho  lamp  in  varieties  of  movement, 
model,  and  mechanism.  Tho  lamps 
used  on  board  light- vessels  an*,  or  at 
leiLst  ought  to  be,  simple  Argand  burn- 
ers, properly  mounted,  imd  supplied  for 
bearing  the  instability  of  a  floating  mass, 
and  furnished  with  reflectors.  The 
same  principles  govern  the  shaping, 
formation.  sup^Htrt,  and  adjustment  of 
l:un[>-chimneys  for  light-houses,  ikt  in 
the  common  Argand  lamps ;  though 
the  enlarged  wicks  require  tliem  to  as- 
sume proportionate  dimensions,  and 
make  a  free  air-draft  or  ventilation  of 
increiLsed  importance.  The  mechanical 
arrangements  are  usually  so  adjusted  as 
to  cause  a  flow,  over  the  wicks,  of  about 
fiv(^  times  the  amount  of  oil  burned, 
which  serves  to  prevent  charring  of  the 
wicks,  and  obviates  the  need  of  fre- 
quent trimming  tmd  raising.  The  sur- 
plus is  caught  in  a  dripper,  straiued, 
and  again  used. 

Practically,  the  chief  materials  used 
for  light-house  illuminati(m,  are  sperm 
oil  and  colza,  or  rapeseed  oil.  The 
former  is  still  used  in  this  country  ;  the 
latter,  which  is  derived  from  a  species 
of  wild  cabbage,  is  used  entirely  in 
Fnmce,  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  and  is, 
indeed,  altogetlier  the  main  reliance  of 
the  European  lights.      Olive   oil  hss 
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beon  pretty  extensively  employed,  bat 
is  nearly  gone  out  of  use.  Colza  oil 
gives  the  intensest  light ;  produces  less 
charring  of  the  wick ;  is  less  affected  by 
cold ;  breaks  fewer  chimneys,  and  is*  in 
most  places,  very  much  cheaper  than 
sperm  oil.  Indeed,  so  decided  is  the 
superiority  of  colza  over  all  other  ma- 
terials for  light-house  illumination,  that 
very  few  lights  in  Europe  are  now 
burning  anything  else.  Lard  oil,  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  olive  oil,  various  patent 
oiU,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  besides 
sundry  organic  compounds,  evolved  by 
modem  chemi??try,  have  been  expen- 
mented  on  for  this  particular  purpose, 
with  results  adverse  to  their  relative 
availability,  reliability,  and  economy. 
Carbureted  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  from 
coal,  rosin,  or  oil,  has  been  on  trial  in 
various  light-houses  here  and  elsewhere ; 
but  it  is  found  to  be  quite  too  precari- 
ous, and  the  apparatus  for  its  produc- 
tion and  thorough  purification  is  costly, 
and  too  complex  tr>  be  worked  by  a 
common  keeper.  The  same  objections 
apply  with  increased  force  to  the  three 
intensest  known  sources  of  light.  The 
electric  light  from  the  brush  between 
two  charcoal  points  in  a  powerful  cir- 
cuit, is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  bat- 
tery dei-angements,  and  of  the  wasting, 
breaking,  or  maladjustment  of  the  char- 
coal points.  The  Drummond  light 
from  a  ball  of  lime,  made  incandescent 
in  the  oxy hydrogen  blow-pipe  flame,  is 
peculiarly  difHcuIt  to  maintain,  because 
the  incandescent  ball  is  constantly 
prone  to  fly  to  pieces  under  the  excos- 
eive  heat.  In  Gumey's  Bude  light, 
oil  is  burned  in  an  oxygen  jet,  instead 
of  the  atmospheric  mixture ;  hence  an 
oxygen  generating  laboratory,  with  all 
its  essential  resources  and  skill,  is 
required ;  and  this,  in  the  hands  of  a 
common  keeper,  cannot  at  all  bo  relied 
on.  Besides  other  economical  and  me- 
chanical objections  to  this  trio  of  in- 
tense lights,  they  would  be  too  small  to 
give  the  required  vertical  and  horizontal 
divergence  without  bringing  the  para- 
bolic reflectors  or  dioptio  lenses  too 
near  for  their  safety.  The  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  therefore,  that  as  light- 
houses are  all  isolated,  and  kept  by  men 
of  m4)dorate  skill,  and  as  they  yet  re- 
quire the  utmost  certainty  of  lighting, 
colza  oil  and  sperm  oil  are  tlie  only 
illuminating  substances  which  can  now 
be  safely  and  economically  used  for  this 
purpose.     Nothing  is  at  present  appa- 


rent which  is  likely  to  change  this  fact, 
though,  of  course,  none  can  foretell 
what  inventions  or  discoveries  are  im- 
pending in  this  inventive  and  inquiring 
age. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  great  benefits  attainable,  by  estab- 
lishing in  our  own  country  the  oolia 
culture,  for  the  production  of  oolza  or 
rape-seed  oil.  It  is  clear  that  sperm 
oil  cannot  much  longer  maintain  its 
place  in  our  light-houses ;  but  we  mast 
soon  resort,  us  £nffland  already  has,  to 
the  use  of  colza  oil.  The  whide  fishe- 
ry is  growing  precarious,  and  the  abso- 
lute supply  of  sperm  oil  is  sensibly 
diminishing.  Meanwhile  machinery  is 
devouring  it  at  an  increasing  rate,  and 
the  price  is  rapidly  advancing.  In 
1841-2,  the  light-house  sperm  ou  cost 
$0  55  per  gallon  ;  in  1847^,  do.  $1  07 ; 
in  185U-1,  do.  $1 17  ;  in  1854,  do.  fl  39 
to  $1  58  :  and  at  the  close  of  1855,  the 
cost  of  oil,  delivered  at  the  lights,  was 
$2  25.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impera- 
tive that  colza  oil  should  be  introduced 
into  our  service  as  soon  as  an  adequate 
supply  can  be  procured.  To  beoome 
dependent  on  importations  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  a  very  unpalatable  contingency ; 
but  unless  the  colza  culture  is  devel- 
oped in  our  country,  such  importation 
must  soon  be  begun.  There  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  this  culture  might 
be  made  very  profitable,  if  judioiously 
and  vigorously  undertaken.  Througn- 
out  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, it  occupies  an  important  agri- 
cultural rank,  and  is  in  some  parts  the 
staple  production.  In  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  this  country,  oolia  is 
cultivated  for  fertilizing  and  graiing 
purposes,  the  oil  from  the  seed  being 
mostly  neglected.  The  German  popu- 
lation in  Texas  raise  the  colza,  and  ex- 
press enough  oil  from  its  seeds  to  meet 
their  domestic  wants.  In  Mezico«  its 
production  is  carried  so  far,  that  the 
lighting  of  streets  and  houses,  in  many 
villages  and  cities,  is  eflfeoted  by  domes- 
tic colza  oil.  It  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  proven,  that  colza  oil  can  be 
readily  produced  in  our  country  for 
domestic  as  well  as  public  purposes, 
and  that  a  large  family  consumption 
could  bo  relied  on  at  remunerating 
rates.  Even  at  present  European  rates 
for  this  oil,  the  colza  culture  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  as  profitable  aa  that  of 
our  chief  agricultural  staples.  Bnt  for 
light-house  uses,  a  much   higher  rata 
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would  now  be  justified,  and  the  cxpcnset 
of  importation  would  by  no  means  in- 
terfere with  the  economy  of  introduc- 
ing it,  at  least  in  our  lens-lights.  As 
soon  as  the  growth  and  munufaoture 
should  Ix'couie  nysttMnntically  establish- 
ed, an  enormous  consumption  for  house- 
fighting  might  bo  anticipated.  Shall 
we  not,  then,  make  haste  to  introduce  so 
important  a  brunch  of  production  ;  one 
■o  needful  for  our  light- houses,  in  case 
of  not  improbable  failures  in  the  whale 
fishery,  and  so  essential,  should  we  be 
involved  in  a  commerciid  war  ?  Would 
it  nott  even,  be  quite  as  wise  for  Con- 
gn'ss  to  offer  bounties  for  its  initiation 
as  it  was  thus  to  favor  hemp  and  the 
fi:(herieH  ? 

We  must  now  very  concisely  present 
the  main  features  of  the  optical  porti<m 
of  the  pn)biem  of  light-house  illumina- 
tion. If,  then,  we  conceive  a  simple, 
naked  light,  bunting  on  the  summit  of 
a  tower  on  an  occnn  heiidlund,  the  rays 
would  issue  in  all  directions  from  the 
flume  as  a  centre,  though  only  those 
portions  of  them  which  proceed  in  di- 
rections where  they  might  reach  a 
Davigutor*s  eye  could  be  of  any  service. 
Kot  4»nly  would  all  the  rays  in  the  he- 
misphi-re — who^e  centre  is  the  light,  and 
which  lies  alM)vo  a  horizontal  plane 
through  the  liglit — be  without  useful 
efffct,  but  all  the  rays  which  pn»cced 
landwards,  and  which  strike  the  ground. 
Would  be  thrown  awiiy.  In  ordinary 
cases,  not  on(f-eighth  of  the  light  gene- 
rutrd  would  be  so  emitted  as,  without 
artiticial  direction,  to  be  of  any  use. 
Culling  the  range  of  a  light  the  greatest 
di:>tance  at  which  the  eurthV  curvature, 
atmoeipheric  refraction,  and  its  own  ele- 
vation, would  generally  permit  it  to  be 
M^n,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  wanted 
i?<,  so  to  direct  all  the  light  generated  as 
tliat  it  shall  entirely  fall  on,  or  pass  just 
over,  the  water  within  a  sector  traced 
artiund  the  light,  with  the  range  as  a 
radius,  and  limited  by  the  extreme  radii 
pusMug  over  navigable  areiu<.  Tho 
<)tiestion,  then,  is  how  to  direct  all  the 
penerated  light  within  the>e  limits  of 
Q-oeful  effect,  and  especially  ulung  the 
extreme  wat4T  horizon  limit. 

There  are  two  modes  of  changing  the 
direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  leading  to 
the  two  species  or  syHtem.s  of  light-house 
apparatus,  called  the  catoptric,  or  re- 
flecting system,  and  the  dioptric,  or 
refracting.  As  the  usuid  dio[>trio  ap- 
paratus has  parts  which  uae  iuternai 
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reflection,  the  whole  is  also  called  % 
cata -dioptric  apparatus — tho  two  terrot 
being  currently  applied  to  the  same 
arrangement.  Both  reflection  and  re- 
fraction, in  this  connection,  take  plaoe 
only  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  solid, 
homogeneous  masses,  shaped  for  their 
special  ends.  The  line  perpendicular 
to  a  surface  at  any  point  is  called  the 
normal  at  that  point. 

The  law  governing  reflection  at  sur- 
faces is,  that  tho  incident  and  reflected 
rays  always  make  equal  angles  with 
tho  normal,  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
By  means  of  this  geometrical  law,  all 
the  rays  from  any  radiant  point  could 
be  reflected  in  obedience  to  any  given 
condition,  if  we  were  only  able  to  make« 
with  accuracy,  mirrors  of  any  g<»ometri- 
cal  form,  and  free  from  absorption.  In 
fact,  only  spherical  and  paraboloidal 
mirrors  are  used.  A  mirror  presenting 
the  hollow  surface  of  a  spherical  seg- 
ment, is  the  one  most  easily  made ;  bat 
this  is  only  an  approximate  instrument 
for  throwing  out  the  rays  n^ceived  from 
a  light  placed  in  front  of  it,  over  the 
water  spread  out  before  it.  The  focal 
radii  and  the  diameters  at  each  pinnt  of 
a  paraboloid,  make  equal  angles  with 
the  normal  at  that  point :  also,  all  the 
diameters  of  a  paraboloid  are  parallel  to 
each  other.  Hence,  the  paraboloid  (this 
surface  is  shaped  like  a  shallow  wash- 
bowl) is  characterized  by  the  property 
that  all  the  rays  proceeding  from  its 
focus  will  be  reflected  at  its  concave 
surface  in  a  beam  of  parallel  rays.  If 
a  light-house  lamp  be  placed  at  the  focus 
of  a  paral>oloid  mirror  who.<e  axis  is  ho- 
lizoutal,  the  reflected  light  will  e^insti- 
tute  an  approximate  beam  of  parallel 
rays,  in  the  precipe  direction  for  the  best 
efi(>ct  at  the  limit  of  visibility.  Unfor- 
tunately, tlie  reflected  niys  make  only 
a  hmitcd  portion  of  tlie  whole  radiation. 
But,  what  is  worse  still,  if  the  light  and 
mirror  are  stationary,  the  luminous  beam 
having  theoretically  no  divergence,  and 
practically  not  over  15*^,  it  would  require 
twenty-four  lamps  set  in  a  circle  to 
illuminate  the  entire  horizon  by  para- 
boloidal reflection.  Besides  this,  all  me- 
tallic reflections  cause  a  great  absolute 
loss  of  light,  by  absorption  ;  even  silver, 
with  the  best  polish  Lord  Kosse  is  able 
to  give  it,  absorbing  from  7  to  10  per 
cent.  His  great  six-feet  reflector  gives 
not  much  clearer  illumination  than  the 
flfteen-inch  Cambridge  equatorial  re« 
fractor  possesses.     Thus,   paraboloid. 
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mirrors  are  very  far  from  bein?  a  cor^ 
rect  theoretical  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem ;  and  the  practical  departures  from 
tlieory,  in  so  far  as  they  correct  the 
abstract  faults,  annul  the  abstract  merits 
of  the  arrangement.  Both  in  theory 
and  practice,  every  simple  metallic  re- 
flect4)r  is  radically  faulty;  for  it  must 
waste  much  of  the  reflected  light,  and 
must  If^ave  the  fnmt  radiation  wholly  un- 
corrected. Except  for  this  loss  of  light 
and  front  radiation,  a  series  of  lamps 
on  faces  of  a  revolving  frame,  each  lamp 
with  its  paraboloid  mirror  attached, 
would  make  up  a  satisfactory  revolving 
liglit ;  but  no  satisfactory  fixed  light  is 
thus  possible. 

As  might  be  supposed,  it  was  not  till 
tiie  Argand  lamp  had  given  an  intense 
concentrated  light  that  spherical  or  pa- 
laboloidal  mirrors  were  to  any  extent 
used  in  light-liouses.  Some  rude  trials  of 
plane  mirrors,  and  paraboloids  built 
of  plane  glass  facets,  preceded  Borda's 
arrangement  of  Argand  burners  with 
paraboloid  reflectors  on  a  revolving 
frame,  first  set  up  in  the  Corduan 
tower,  in  1784;  but,  practically,  the 
great  merit  of  this  combination  belongs 
either  to  Teuldre  or  to  Borda,  who,  aided 
by  Lenoir's  skill,  really  initiated  the 
existing  catoptric  system.  Probably  no 
essential  advance  from  Borda's  arrange- 
ment will  ever  be  made  by  using  me- 
tallio  reflection  only.  None  has  thus 
far  been  realized ;  and,  from  tlic  nature 
of  the  case,  all  metallic  catoptric  ar- 
rangements must  leave  much  of  the 
li^ht  unutilized.  Borda's  plan,  though 
stiU  much  in  use,  only  survives  by  vir- 
tue of  organic  inertia,  and  it  is  now 
rapidly  giving  place  to  one  vastly  su- 
perior. 

A  strict  geometric  law  also  governs 
the  refraction  of  light  at  the  surfaces 
of  transparent  bodies.  The  sines  of 
the  two  angles  made  by  the  incident  and 
refracted  i>ortions  of  a  ray  with  the 
normal  at  the  point  of  iucidenco,  bear 
a  constant  ratio  to  each  other,  for  each 
substance,  whatever  be  the  angle  of 
incidence.  £ach  refracting  m(>dium, 
placed  tit  vacuot  is  characterized  by  its 
own  special  value  of  this  ratio,  called 
its  index  of  refraction,  which  may  once 
for  all  be  experimentally  determined  for 
each  substance.  Knowing  the  indices 
of  refraction  for  the  various  media  of  a 
given  combination,  as  a  telescope,  a 
microscope,  or  a  light-house  refracting 
system,  the  entire  course  of  any  ray 


therein  can  be  accurately  traced.  Giveiit 
then,  glass  of  a  known  index  of  refrao* 
tion,  how  can  all  the  rays  of  a  oentral 
light-house  lamp  be  strictly  utilised  bj 
its  use,  and  what  shapes  and  positions 
must  be  given  it? 

To  Angustin  Fresnel  tiie  woild  owes 
endurinj?  gratitude,  for  his  elegant  and 
almost  laultless  solution  of  thia  practi- 
cal problem.  Prior  to  his  research* 
lenses  had  been  tried  for  giving  direction 
to  light-house  iilnmination ;  but  these 
trials  were  very  faulty,  either  optically 
or  mechanically.  In  £ngland  and  Ire- 
land, simple  spherical  lenses  were  placed 
before  lights  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but 
their  great  thickness,  and  the  bad 
quality  of  the  glass,  made  them,  on  the 
whole,  injurious  to  their  effect.  Buffon, 
who  was  much  engaged  in  forming 
burning-glasses  by  which  the  son's 
parallel  rays  are  focalized,  proposed  to 
out  away  the  central  moss  of  gloss,  and 
to  reduce  the  lens  to  a  series  of  rings 
placed  around  the  central  lens  in  echeUm 
order.  As  his  idea  was  to  make  all  these 
in  a  single  connected  piece  of  glass,  its 
supremo  mechanical  difficulty  made  it 
virtually  impracticable.  Condoroet  was 
the  first  to  indicate  the  plan  of  a  sepa- 
rate fornmtion  of  the  rings,  with  which 
large  annular  lenses  might  then  be  built 
up.  Brewster,  when  treating  of  burn- 
ing-glasses, in  1811,  presented  a  dear 
exhibit  of  the  composition  and  action  of 
annular  lenses,  and  advocated  their  use 
in  the  inverse  problem  of  paralleliang 
the  rays  diverging  from  a  light-house 
lamp  flame  as  a  focus.  As  he  did  not 
fully  embody  his  ideas  in  practical 
forms,  and  as  he,  apparently  inspired 
with  less  than  his  accustomed  ardor, 
failed  to  procure  responsive  action  by 
the  inert  liglit-house  commissioners,  no 
fruit  resulted  from  his  advanced  con- 
ceptions. Brewster,  of  all  men  ItTing, 
can  best  afford  to  spare  a  single  optics] 
laurel,  but  even  this  he  is  not  bound 
wholly  to  forego.  In  1819,  Anigo  of- 
fered to  undertake  for  the  Ught-house 
commission  a  systematic  series  of  re- 
searches, with  the  express  object  of  im- 
proving light-house  illumination,  and 
for  this  ho  applied  to  havo  Mathieu  and 
Fresnel  assigned  as  co-laborers.  It  was 
through  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal 
that  Fresnel.  being  duly  detailed  as  an 
officer  of  Fonts  et  Chaussies^  was  led  t» 
that  brilliant  train  of  researches  and  in* 
ventions  so  admirably  detailed  in  hi» 
Memoir,  read  before  the  Aoadooiy  Miff 
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)23,  in  wlitch,  not  knowing  of 
ter^s  conceptions,  he  takes  up  the 
problem  de  novo,  lie  was  already 
iized  as  tlio  profoutidest  optical 
cipher  of  Lis  age,  and  as  a  perfect 
r  of  the  most  difficult  analytical 
nents.  Among  the  many  illus- 
opticians  since  Newton  and  Iluy- 
ire  think  not  one  has  possessed  so 
rat  a  blending  of  all  the  qualities 
>wers  needed  for  fruitful  and  com- 
reitearch  as  Augustin  Fresnel. 
th  Snellius  and  Mulus,  his  brilli- 
reer  of  research,  was  prematurely 
,  yet  each  of  this  illustrious  trio 
luudamentul  discoveries  which 
fouug  has  equaled  since  Newton 
uygens.  To  them  we  may  apply 
>n*s  saying  when  Coates  died: 
theso  men  lived,  wo  should  have 
1  something/'  II uy  gens  originated 
atch,  and  the  undulatory  theory 
It;  Fn-snel  approached  his  merit, 
'enting  his  light-house  apparatus, 
y  discovering  the  ft)nnula)  of  in- 
»nce.  double  refraction,  and  i>olar- 
I.  Heforo  the  trained  powers  of 
A  man,  the  difficulties  of  light- 
optics  vanished  forever.  Not  c<m- 
rith  vaguely  indicating  desirable 
ontiniis.  he  determined,  with  pre- 
their  exact  form,  dimensions,  and 
catitms.  lie  left  but  few  improve- 
to  bo  made,  and  even  these  he 
dicatctl  the  mode  of  efffcting.  It 
amiss,  tlier«'fnns  to  call  the  diop- 
rcatadioptric  light-bouse  appara- 
ow  in  general  use,  the  Fresnel 
a  name  than  which  no  worthier 
ro  enduring  monument  could  bo 
d.  We  will  now  indicate  briefly 
evailiiii;  forms  of  these  lenses. 

•  light  is  produc<'d  by  a  single 
1  lump -flame,  proceeding  from 
itric  wicks,  varying  in  number 
r»ne  to  five,  the  fticius  being  the 
I  point  of  fl.irin'.  Around  this  are 
fed,  for  a  fixed  light  of  tho  flrst 

horizontal  hoops  or  rings  of  glass, 

pcd  and  placed  as  to  tlirow  out  in 

z<mtal  direction  all  the   light  ro- 

on  tiieni.     Thus  while  the  hori- 

div^-rgence  is  duly  preserved,  the 

il  divtr;:(.n(.'e  is  counteracted,  and 

•  all  the  rays  are  brought  into  a 
:ar-like  borizontalism  (as  when  a 
lut  burr  is  p^es^ed  flat),  and  tho 
imtion  is  e(|ually  dift'used  over  all 

in  tlie  horiz'in.  The  number  of 
rings  varies  with  the  order  of  the 
and,  in  all  cases,  the  thickness  of 


glass  to  be  penetrated  is  so  small  that 
absorption  produces  only  a  slight  loss. 
The  middle  ring,  at  the  levd  of  tba 
flame,  is  plane-convex  in  cross-section^ 
with  the  convexity  outwards,  and  is  of 
considerable  breadth  above  and  below 
the  focal  level.  The  rings  just  above 
and  below  tliis  have  a  four-sided,  ap- 
proximately-trapezoidal section,  and 
with  the  precise  curvature  on  the  ex- 
terior for  parallelizing  and  horizontalis- 
ing  the  emerging  rays.  The  several 
rings*  above  and  below,  are  similarly 
determined.  All  these  rings  are  limited 
by  horizontal  top  and  bottom  surfacesv 
and  their  interior  surfaces  together 
make  up  a  vertical  cylinder:  thus  all 
the  curvatures  are  thrown  into  the  outer 
surfaces.  \  The  horizontal  glass  sur- 
faces in  contact  are  cemented,  and  the 
segments  of  the  rings  are  sustained  by 
metal  ribs  placed  radially,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  main  supporting- frame. 
This  cylindrical  refractor  receives  the 
rays  for  about  1)0^  above  and  30^  be- 
low the  horizontal  plane,  through  the 
focus.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome- 
like arrangement  of  prismatic  zones,  so 
adjusted  as  to  receive  and  horizon taliae 
the  rays  lietween  about  30^  and  80® 
above  the  horizontal.  These  zones  give  a 
spherical  triangle  in  cross-section.  The 
light  enters  at  the  under  side,  passes  to 
tho  superior  face,  where  it  is  intervidly 
reflected,  and,  after  a  second  refractioo 
at  the  outer  surface,  it  emerges  duly 
horizontahzed.  It  is  fortunate  that 
interval  reflection  is  attended  with  far 
less  loss  of  light  than  in  metidlic  reflec- 
tion, provided  it  take  place  as  in  these 
zones,  within  the  angle  called  tho  angle 
of  total  reflection.  The  cylinder  of  the 
main  cylindrical  refractor  is  extended 
downward  by  sovenil  zones  of  spherical 
triangular  cross-section,  operatmg  like 
tho  upper  zones,  and  receiving  the  light 
from  30*^  to  52^  below  the  horizontal. 
Thus  all  the  rays,  except  an  upper  ctme 
of  lO''  angle,  and  a  lower  one  of  3d® 
angle,  are  received  on  glass  rings,  and 
thrown  out  horizontally  and  unifonnly 
in  each  azimuth.  The  upper  opening 
is  needed  for  tlie  chimney,  and  the 
lower  for  the  lamp  and  lamp-attend- 
ance— very  little  light  being  thro?ra 
down  in  that  space  any  way,  because 
it  is  eclipsed  by  the  lamp  and  wick. 
Such,  in  general  terms,  is  a  fixed  cata- 
dioptric  lens — the  cylindrical  refractor 
simply  bending  the  rays  horizontally^ 
white  the  upper  and  lower  ■onee  oombine 
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two  refractions  with  otte  interval  reflec- 
tion. A  cylinder  of  glass  rings  is  un- 
derpinned with  glass  rings,  and  is 
oniwned  with  a  dome  of  glass  rings, 
and  all  are  upheld  by  vertical  or  slightly 
oblique  metal  ribs,  h(»rizontally  con- 
necti'd.  Sometimes  there  are  thirty- 
six  or  forty  of  these  rings  in  one  ap- 
paratus. Any  focal  light  in  this  mag- 
nificeiit  glass  cage — six  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  high — 
must  shine,  exclusively,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  outside  wandi'rers  who  skirt  the 
horizon,  iind  cannot  waste  its  splendors 
on  aeronauts  and  hovering  angels. 
Star-gazing  is  under  prohibition,  and 
each  ray  must  acknowledge  king  uti- 
lity. 

There  are  several  important  varia- 
tions from  this  fixed-light  combination, 
besides  the  modifications  for  different 
orders  of  fixed- lights.  For  a  revolving 
lens-light,  a  regu  ar  polygon  is  assumed 
as  a  basis,  on  which  t(»  erect  faces  of 
glass  H'fractors  and  prisms,  operating 
as  in  the  fixed-light,  except,  that  all  the 
light,  incident  on  each  face,  issues  as  a 
single  parallel  beam,  or  nearly  so.  A 
central  circular  lens,  at  the  level  of  the 
focus,  is  placed  in  each  face,  and  is  so 
surrounded  by  ring-lenses  as  with  them 
completely  to  fill  the  rectangle  of  the 
face.  Tills  rectangle  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  segment  of  curved  prisms,  and 
is  extended  downward,  by  several  like 
internally  reflecting  prisms.  Ail  these 
parts  are  determined  by  the  condition, 
that  the  transmitted  rays  shall  emerge 
parallelized  horizontally  as  well  as  ver- 
tically. If  the  primary  plan  were  an 
octagon,  eight  such  beams  would  be 
pn>duced  simultaneously.  To  the 
whole  arrangement,  a  clock-work  gives 
a  regular  notation  around  a  vertical 
axis,  thus  bringing  tlie  beams  succes- 
Mvely  to  bear  on  an  eye  in  the  horizon, 
which  sees  a  regular  series  of  blazes  or 
lung  flaHhes  succeeding  at  stated  inter- 
vals, chai-acteriHtic  for  each  light.  A 
considerable  duration  is  essential  to  the 
fliLsli,  hence  the  rotation  must  not  be 
very  rapid.  There  is,  however,  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  considerable  variety  of 
distinctly  recognizaitle  appearances  to 
difi;erent  revolving  lights,  so  as  to  avoid 
mistaking  one  for  another. 

The  fixed-light,  varied  with  flashes,  is 
produced  by  revohiiig  a  combination 
of  vertical  prisms  urouiid  a  fixed  lens- 
light,  so  as  to  parallelize  a  portion  of 
the  horijEoutully  diverging  rays,  or  it 


might  be  made  by  iosertinff  one  face  of 
a  revolving-lens  apparatus  in  the  fixed- 
light  apparatus,  and  givine  a  reyolution 
to  the  whole.  Such  a  light  is  seen 
most  of  the  time,  as  if  a  steady  fixed 
one ;  but  a  briglit  flash,  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  short  eclipse,  ooenrs 
once  during  each  revolution.  This  in- 
genious device  of  Fresuel  gives  one  of 
the  best  characteristic  distinctioDS  of  a 
light.  There  are  many  oases  where 
the  land-action  of  a  light  causes  tha 
waste  of  about  half  the  rays.  This  is 
in  part  remedied  by  what  are  oalled 
bolophotal  arrangements,  in  inyentiDg 
which,  Alan  and  Thomas  Stevenson 
have  been  distinguished.  By  placing 
spherical  reflectors  or  prismatic  combi- 
nations for  effecting  a  like  result,  by  two 
interval  reflections  behind  the  lampSt 
the  landward  rays  may  be  thrown  book 
through  the  flame,  whence  tliey  will 
emerge  as  if  original  light  issuing  sea- 
ward. Innumerable  devices,  modifica* 
tions,  adaptations,  and  details  of  liglifc- 
house  optical  apparatus  have  been 
made,  to  which  we  cannot  take  space  to 
allude. 

Suffice  it  to  specify  the  sizes  and  ohai^ 
actcr  of  the  six  orders  of  lens-appan- 
tus.  The  first  order  lamp  has  ftiur  or 
five  wicks,  and  the  lens-apparntus  or 
glass-cagt^  is  six  feet  in  internal  diame- 
ter, and  from  nine  to  ten  feet  high. 
This  is  eminently  the  sea-coast  light, 
and  it  is  adapted  to  tlie  greatest  ranges. 
The  sec<md  order  lamp  has  three  oun* 
centric  wicks,  and  the  apparatus  is  four 
feet  seven  inches  in  inner  diameter. 
The  third  order  lamp  has  two  wioks, 
and  its  apparatus  is  three  feet  three  and 
one-third  inches  diameter.  The  fiiarth 
order  has  one  or  two  wioks,  and  one 
foot  seven  and  three-fourtli  inches  diame- 
ter ;  the  fifth,  one  wick,  and  one  foot  two 
and  three-fourth  inches  diameter,  and 
the  sixth,  one  wick,  and  eleven  and  three- 
fourth  inches  inner  diameter.  These 
lights  may  be  either  fixed,  fixed,  yaried 
with  flashes,  or  revolving.  These  dis- 
tinctions, with  those  denved  from  times 
of  revolution,  are  chiefly  relied  oo,  and 
are  quite  sufficient,  except  in  some 
overcrowded  localities.  Double  lights, 
or  two  lights,  either  on  the  same  tower 
or  on  two  adjacent  towers,  are  some- 
times used  for  distinction ;  but  this 
mode  has  the  fault  of  requiring  two 
lights  to  do  what  one  may  be  made  to 
accomplish.  Besides,  at  a  distance  of 
one  mile  for  each  six  feet  of  vartioal 
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feparation,  two  lights  run  together,  and 
if  they  nre  on  two  towers,  not  only 
aro  they  liultle  ti)  blend  ut  the  same 
rsite,  l)ut  their  opening  varies  with  their 
hearin;?.  Range- lights,  consisting  of 
two  lights  covering  vertically  to  indi- 
onte  a  channel,  or  other  important  right 
line,  nre  of  gn*at  value  in  certain  cases. 
Tide-lights,  to  show  the  height  and 
ftage  of  tide,  are  much  used  in  Europe, 
but  not  yet  in  the  United  States. 
Thomas  Stevenson  gives  the  name  of 
apparent  light  to  his  combination,  con- 
structed at  Stomoway,  by  which  a  lamp 
on  the  shore  illuminates  a  beacon,  sup- 
porting  a  reflecting  apparatus  530  feet 
from  the  light,  wherel)y  the  beacon  is 
made  to  show  as  a  light  to  a  distance 
of  over  a  mile  in  a  certain  sector. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  catoptric  and  diacatoptrio 
syjitt^ms  of  apparatus  are  the  only  two 
generally  available.  Theoretically,  the 
diacatoptrio  system  has  a  very  great 
superiority  over  the  parabolic  mirror 
svKtem.  Practically  and  economically, 
tills  advantage  is  equally  g^'eat,  as  is 
ppived  by  a  vast  array  of  comparative 
statistics,  and  by  the  fact  that  every- 
where, where  the  subject  is  understttod, 
lenses  are  rapidly  replacing  mirrors,  but 
nowhere  so  rapidly  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  gain  experienced  from  substi- 
tuting lenses  fi»r  reflectors,  in  some  of 
the  smaller  lights  of  our  establishment, 
has  been  found  to  be  enormous :  indeed, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  reflectors  and 
providing  oil  and  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
was  actually,  in  these  cases,  about  ten 
times  greater  than  for  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  lenses,  giving  more  effective 
lights.  When  lUl  our  lights  are  fitted 
with  lenses,  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed 
will  l>e  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-flfth 
what  it  would  be  with  equivalent  reflect- 
ors under  the  old  system.  Thus  a  re- 
flector light  of  ten  lamps  consumed  over 
400  gallons  yearly,  while  a  fourth  order 
lens  only  bums  alx»ut  fifty  gallons.  The 
imp«>rtance  of  this  economy  will  be 
better  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  our 
authorized  lights  would,  if  all  fitted  with 
reflectors,  require  5,110  lamps,  burning 
forty  galliins  each,  or  204,4^)0  gallcms  in 
all.  yi-arly  ;  while  (he  actual  estimate  for 
the  year  only  calls  for  148,150  gallons, 
giving  an  absolute  saving,  by  the  present 
lenses,  of  5(3.250,  which,  at  $2  25  per 
gallon,  makes  ^120,502  as  the  pecuniary 
saving  for  a  year.  Of  course,  as  our 
sup[»ly  of  lenses  is  increased,  this  sum 
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will  andergo  a  proportionate  increase. 
The  oil  saving  for  oar  494  lights,  iu 
1854,  anticipated  from  a  complete  sub- 
stitution of  lenses  for  reflectors,  was 
estimated  at  130.720  gallons,  or,  at  pre- 
sent prices,  a  value  of  8394,120.  Uave 
we  not  good  reason  for  pronouncing 
Fresnel  a  public  benefactor?  When 
the  annual  advantage  to  us  alone,  for  a 
single  scientific  hivention,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  hundreds  of  thousands,  we 
may  well  demand  honor  and  recognition 
for  those  more  abstract  and  recondite 
fields  of  investigation  whence  Fresn^ 
drew  his  power  to  become  a  benefactor. 
Nor  should  we  here  forget  to  express  our 
admiration  for  that  excellent  mastery 
of  glass  fabrication  and  manipulatioot 
and  for  that  tasteful  skill  in  mechanical 
adjuncts,  which  has  centralized  in  Paris 
the  manufacture  of  light-house  illumi* 
nating  apparatus  and  lamps.  Not  onlj 
patrouage  but  honor  is  justly  awarded 
to  men  like  Soleil,  the  mechanictd  and 
operative  assistant  of  Fresnel  in  hit 
inventive  career,  as  also  to  such  as 
Lepante  and  Letounieau. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
a  tithe  of  the  interesting  information 
concerning  light-house  administration, 
construction,  and  illumination,  which  has 
been  at  our  command,  our  expectation 
is  fully  answered.  The  superabundance 
of  riches  has  been  a  great  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  amplitude  of  the  subject 
has  made  our  efiort  bcem  like  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  coerce  the  towering  and  ex- 
panding genius  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
within  his  box-prison.  A  light-house 
not  only  epitomizes  the  arts  of  the  en- 
gineer, mechanic,  and  optician,  but  it  is 
an  exponent  of  adminirttrative  organi- 
zation ; /it  is  an  expression  of  honorable 
commercial  enterprise,  it  is  an  embodi* 
ment  of  national  majesty,  and,  prouder 
than  all,  it  is  an  untiring  assertor  of  the 
common  brotherhood  and  united  humani- 
ty of  the  nations  upon  earth.  Its  friendly 
invitations,  and  still  more  friendly  warn- 
ings, as,  in  faitliful  steadfastness,  it 
shines  out  over  the  varying  phases  of 
the  deep,  give  to  it  almost  a  human  and 
vital  interest  The  quiet  ster-light 
which  comes  to  us  from  remotest  worlds, 
testifies  to  some  unknown  aflinities 
which  bridge  the  very  depths  of  space ; 
so,  when  the  solitary  oceaa>V0Ter  sees, 
glimmering  along  the  far  horizon,  a 
beacon-star  of  man*s  kindling,  he  knows 
that  humanity,  and  kindness,  and  real 
philanthropy,  have  there  a  home. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


The  threatened  war  with  £Dg1and  has 
passed  away,  as  we  predicted  that  it  woald 
pass,  and  the  rcIatioDS  of  the  two  countries 
continue  on  an  amicable  footing,  where  we 
trust  they  will  long  remain.  But  now  that 
the  controversy  is  over,  we  wish  to  direct 
attention  to  an  incident,  evolved  in  the 
course  of  it,  which  may  be  instructive  to 
some  of  the  parties  concerned.  We  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  excitement  throughout  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  the  English  side. 
While  the  Loudon  newspapers  were  de- 
claiming volubly,  and  with  extreme  vehe- 
mence, against  the  blood-thirsty  determin- 
ation of  the  Yankees,  to  provoke  a  war  at 
any  rate,  scarcely  a  man  in  this  whole 
country  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing,  much  less  of  its  desirableness.  A 
great  majority  of  us,  on  the  contrary,  were 
very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  what  the 
dreadful  pother  in  the  London  prints  was 
all  about.  Not  a  stock  fell  in  consequence  of 
it — not  a  soul  lost  his  breakfast.  Uutil  the 
philippics  of  the  Times  appeared,  the  sub- 
ject did  not  create  any  more  sensation  than 
■ome  probable  skirmish  among  the  remoter 
Indians,  or  the  menaces  of  a  Union-saving 
speech.  Even  after  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence had  been  all  published,  and  the 
very  spirited  sparring  between  Mr.  Marcy 
and  Lord  Clarendon  duly  appreciated,  no- 
body felt  alarm  enough  to  get  up  a  reply  to 
the  earnest  memorial  and  remouKtrauces  of 
the  quaking  British  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. All  the  while  in  England  there 
was  a  general  apprehension,  amounting,  in 
•ome  regions,  to  a  dread  of  immediate  ac- 
tive hostilities. 

Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference of  feeling?  Partly  the  mistaken 
notions  which  prevail  in  England,  as  to 
the  warlike  proclivities  of  our  people 
— partly,  the  immense  interests  which  are 
staked  there  in  American  custom  and  trade 
— and  partly  the  dependence  of  public 
opinion  upon  one  or  two  leading  organs, 
which,  having  scarcely  any  competitors  in 
circulation,  may  produce  what  impression 
they  please.  But  a  more  efiicient,  though 
perhaps  less  obvious  influence  than  either 
of  these  causes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ent nature  of  the  two  governments.  Eng- 


land is,  to  a  large  extent,  an  aristocracy, 
and  the  control  of  public  aflTairs  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  men,  who,  conducting  their 
negotiations  in  comparative  secrecy,  may 
precipitate  a  war  before  the  country  is 
aware,  and  even  against  its  real  wishesL 
But  in  the  Uuitcd  States,  where  the  policy 
of  the  government  is  more  directly  con- 
trolled by  public  sentimenta,  the  people 
know  that  a  war — and  a  war  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  one  with  England  must  be — could 
not  be  undertaken  without  their  consent 
The  people  of  England  were  disturbed, 
therefore,  because  they  could  not  tell  what 
their  rulers  might  do  ;  while  the  people  of 
this  country  were  "  as  calm  as  a  8ummer*8 
morning,^'  because  they  were  assured  that 
so  long  as  they  did  not  themselves  desire 
a  war,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity 
was  not  probable — that  is,  not  probable  ai 
coming  from  their  side.  It  was  the  snp^ 
rlor  responsibility  of  government  among 
us  which  gave  us  superior  security. 

Yet,  the  Britiuh  public  persist  in  refus- 
ing to  see  this  fact.  It  has  been  taiigbt  by 
it«  travelers  and  journalists  to  believe 
that  our  democracy  is  a  kind  of  wild  and 
reckless  animal,  ever  thirsting  after  some- 
body 's  blood — and  it  is  consequently  thrown 
in  a  fever  of  excitement  whenever  it  Is 
told  that  we  are  looking  that  way.  We 
hope  that  it  will  derive  from  its  recent  ex- 
periences a  better  knowledge  of  us,  and 
cease  to  get  so  ludicrously  di^compo6ed  by 
every  idle  rumor  of  trouble  with  America. 
There  was  much  good  sense,  too,  in  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  brief  speech 
on  the  Crampton  affair,  when  bo  told  his 
countrymen  that  they  had  better  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  advancing  power  and 
greatness  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not 
hurt  them,  if  they  do  not  meddle  with  it ; 
and  the  time  may  come,  in  the  complica- 
tions of  European  politics,  when  they  will 
rejoice  in  that  national  strength  of  ours 
which  they  now  affect  to  deprecate  and 
suspect. 

— The  death  of  so  eminent  a  literary 
man  as  the  French  historian,  Augnstlo 
Thierry,  is  an  event  which  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  remark.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  that  new  movement  of  bistorical  HcieiMt 
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which  bfts  been  imfHtrted  to  it  daring  the 
present  centary,  and  which  has  conferred 
•o  much  lostre  upon  modern  genius.  Juat 
previous  to  his  time,  history,  in  the  true 
^ense,  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France. 
The  fine  old  chroniclers,  from  Gregory  of 
Tonrs.  to  Comlnes,  had  been  forgotten,  or 
were  used  for  party  purposes ;  the  Bene- 
dictines and  the  Duchesnes  bad  few  imita- 
tors ;  the  powerful  impulse  given  by  Montes- 
quieu and  Voltaire  had  expended  itself,  and 
the  popular  writers  had  come  to  be  such 
jejune  and  shallow  compilers  as  Mezeray, 
Rapin,  Velley,  and  Anquetil.  Remarking 
this  want  of  truth  and  animation  In  his- 
tory, and  the  general  neglect  or  perver- 
sion of  the  sources  of  history,  Thierry  was 
among  the  first  to  indicate  the  deficiency 
•Dd  to  attempt  an  improvement  of  the 
state  of  historical  study.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  led  to  his  awakened  interest  in  the 
snbject  by  perceiving,  in  the  romances  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  In- 
eideots  and  characters  introduced  for 
which  he  found  no  authority  among  the 
accepted  writers  on  the  times  involved. 
Were  the  romances  wrong  or  were  the  his- 
torians— he  asked,  and  in  proceeding  to 
determine  the  question  for  himself,  he  dis- 
covered that,  whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
romances,  the  historians  were  clearly  in 
error.  This  discovery  put  him  upon  a 
course  of  original  research,  in  which  he 
made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  actual  facts,  and  duties,  and  relations 
of  the  earlier  times  of  France,  and  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  his  brilliant  letters  on 
the  History  of  France^  which  appeared*  in 
the  Courier  Franqaia,  about  the  year  1820. 
They  were  written  with  great  beauty,  zeal, 
and  vigor  ;  and,  though  they  pushed  certain 
theories,  perhaps,  to  excess,  were  received 
with  remarkable  eclat  and  success.  A  few 
years  later  they  were  followed  by  his  Abr- 
man  Ctmquest  of  England^  which  exhibited 
even  higher  powers  of  historical  inves- 
tigation, sounder  judgment,  and  a  more 
artistic  finish.  At  a  later  day  be  resumed 
his  Letters,  and,  in  1840,  issued  bis  lUciti 
det  Tempt  Merovingiens,  which  crowned 
his  reputation,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  industrious  of  inquirers, 
but  as  a  writer  of  rare  force  and  elegance. 
What  addt'd  to  the  interest  and  surprise  with 
which  the?»e  later  volumes  were  hailed,  was 
the  fact,  that  the  historian  had  been  smitten 
with  the  double  calamity  of  partial  blind- 


ness and  paralysis.  Yet,  the  affliction  did 
not  diminish  his  ardor,  though  it  impaire4 
his  activity  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  Ht 
somewhere  draws  an  affecting  picture  of 
his  assiduous  toils,  in  the  midrtt  of  diffical- 
ties,  in  behalf  of  science,  while  he  toaolh 
ingly  adds,  that  they  were  their  own  rich 
reward.  As  we  design,  sooner  or  later, 
devoting  more  consideration  to  the  entire 
circle  of  Thierry's  labors,  we  must  dis- 
miss the  subject  now  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  our  grateful  sense  of  the  value 
of  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  of 
our  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  distinguisbet 
and  useful  a  man.  Meanwhile,  let  the  de- 
sponding stndent  take  courage  from  this 
noble  pa.«sage  at  the  close  of  the  Etuim 
Historiqwi.  *'  Blind  and  afflicted  beyond  the 
reach  of  recovery  and  hope,  I  will  bear  this 
testimony  which  cannot  be  suspected  in  my 
clrcnmstances :  There  is  in  the  worM 
something  better  than  material  enjoyments^; 
better  than  fortune,  better  than  health  il- 
self — ^the  ardent  love  of  science !" 

'-7%e  WU  and  Wudom  q/*  Sydney  SmUh 
is  the  title  of  a  work  published  by  Redfield, 
and  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  Evbrt  A. 
DuTCKiNCK.  It  consists  of  an  admirabia 
biography  of  the  wit  and  the  divine,  coon- 
piled  from  all  the  most  authentic  sourceSi 
and  of  selections  from  Smith's  writings.  li 
is  a  necessary  work,  excellently  done.  We 
say  necessary,  because  the  reduction  of  the 
ma.<«  of  literature  within  some  reasonable 
and  practicable  compass  has  now  become 
an  important  literary  labor.  Every  writer 
who  is  worth  reading,  and,  therefore,  per- 
petuating, has  written  a  great  dfal  that 
is  not  worth  reading ;  and  although,  •■ 
Southey  said,  no  man  likes  to  have  another 
choose  his  reading  for  him,  yet  he  must 
consent  to  that  choice,  or  go  without  read- 
ing a  great  deal  that  he  would  be  sorry  to 
lose.  Besides,  this  is  true  mainly  of  schol- 
ars and  reading  men  ;  the  majority  of  men 
want  only  the  best  things  of  the  best  aa- 
thors.  Thus,  of  the  nineteen  full-sized 
octavos  of  Swift's  complete  works,  how 
many  are  known  to  the  mass,  who  are 
naturally  desirous  to  know  something  of 
Swift?  Everybody  would  read  Gulliver— 
but  the  temporary  political  pamphlets  are 
interesting  only  to  the  curious.  This  task 
of  literary  selection,  however,  although 
now  a  necessity,  demands  rare  aecoa' 
plisbments.  The  editor  roust  have  a  niee 
knowledge,  not   only  of   books,  bat  of 
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men.  ITc  roant  be,  in  an  unusaal  sense,  a 
•cholar.  His  notes  mu9t  restore  the  form 
and  color  of  the  times  with  which  his  au- 
thor dealt ;  and  his  life  of  the  author  must 
be  Bomt'thin^  more  than  a  genealogy  and 
diary — it  must  be  a  portrait  of  the  man. 
Biography,  lilcc  portrait-painting,  belongs 
to  the  highest  walk  of  art. 

Mr.  Duyckinck  is  equal  to  bis  task.  He 
has  given  a  choerful  and  yivid  picture  of 
the  most  Ensrlish  of  modern  Englishmen — 
the  man  whose  severe  good  sense,  wise 
humor,  catholic  charity,  united  with  a 
total  want  of  imagination,  and  a  constant 
tendency  to  a  somewhat  low  view  of  hu- 
man nature,  entirely  free  from  cynicism, 
make  him  a  typical  John  Bull.  For,  how 
is  it,  that,  notwithstanding  Shakespeare 
and  the  poets,  John  Bull  always  appears  un- 
imaginative ?  In  saying  that  Sydney  Smith 
inclined  to  a  low  view  of  human  nature, 
we  mean  the  feeling  indicated  ;  for  instance, 
by  the  humorous  contempt  with  which  he 
always  treats  the  Methodists  and  the  Catho- 
lics. His  argument  always  assumes  that 
they  were  a  weak,  deluded,  silly  set  of 
people,  whom  it  was  folly  to  troat  se- 
verely ;  who  might  be  scorched  with  sar- 
casm, but  were  never  to  be  credited  with 
any  lofty  moral  conviction.  He  advises 
the  government  to  invite  the  disaffected  to 
dinner.  He  shone  at  dinners  himself,  and 
it  would  even  seem  that  he  thought  dinners 
to  be,  in  most  men's  minds,  the  final  cause 
of  life  ;  therefore,  his  argument  runs :  Let 
a  government  dine  its  enemies  well,  and 
they  will  wipe  their  mouths,  afterwards, 
its  friends.  John  Bunyan,  for  instance,  or 
John  Wesley. 

The  force  of  his  peculiar  logic  must 
have  been  irresistible  to  the  pure  English, 
middle-class  mind.  Sydney  Smith  was 
worth  a  seventy-four  to  England.  He 
was  equal  to  a  dozen  police  brigades,  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  quorums 
added  to  them.  He  was  a  great  public 
benefactor.  But  the  government  could 
never  find  the  place  for  him.  They  had 
plenty  of  plact^s  for  nobodies.  Look,  now, 
at  the  bench  of  English  bishops,  and  re- 
fleet  that  the  man  of  the  modern  English 
Church,  who  most  truly  represented  its 
spirit,  who  was  also  a  man  of  most  noble 
nature,  and  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  a 
good  Samaritan  in  every  way,  was  left  to 
live  on  in  poverty,  and  finally  reached  a 
fmali  clerical  preferment.    We  do  not  say 


that  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  bo  the  best 
man  he  can  possibly  be,  without  any  coo- 
sideration  of  the  worldly  advantage;  we 
only  ai'k  why  an  ung^mmatical  bigot 
gets  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  man  who  baa  every  requisite  for  the 
office  of  bishop  is  quietly  ignored  f  Ii  it 
because  there  is  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  "circumlocution  office?"  Would 
it  facilitate  the  reply  to  say  that  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  old  women  are  aeat 
to  command  armies  7  Sydney  Smith)  cer- 
tainly, did  not  advance  rapidly  io  church 
preferment ;  but  with  equal  certainty,  no 
man  ever  made  more  cheerful  fan  of  his 
poverty,  ot  was  gayer  under  greater  dlffl- 
culties.  To  read  bis  life  is  as  refreshing 
as  to  contemplate  a  good  deed.  Mr .  Duyck- 
inck has  admirably  done  what  eTcrybo^f 
will  thank  him  for  doing. 

— Pavl  FerroU  is  another  publication  of 
Rodfield*s.  It  is  "  a  Tale  by  the  Aathor  of 
IX  Poems  by  V."  and  is  a  very  haDdsome 
reprint  from  a  fourth  London  edition.  Ik 
is  a  remarkable  tale— full  of  pasalonate 
energy  and  development,  and  almost  wiUh 
out  a  superfluous  word.  Every  noveUreader 
should  know  it.  Every  reader,  carioos  la 
psychological  revelations,  will  be  fas- 
cinated by  it.  It  is  a  book  of  the  same 
kind  of  general  interest  as  Bnlwer's  ''En- 
gene  Aram,''  but  of  an  infinitely  pro- 
founder  reach.  Eugene  Aram  deals  only 
with  the  phenomena  of  a  life  affi«ted  by  a 
murder  of  the  grossest  character.  It  Is 
a  purely  superficial  tragedy.  Paul  Fer- 
roU is  a  great  intellect  diss«^ted :  the  pro- 
oekses  of  a  supreme  will  laid  bare ;  ft  will 
and  an  intellect  which  have  superseded 
conscience.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  cbaraoter 
without  moral  sense ;  a  supreme  and  snbu 
lime  selfishness,  whose  theory  of  the  nnl- 
verse  begins  and  cuds  in  itself.  The  story 
makes  you  think  of  Goethe.  Yon  fiod 
yourself  saying,  '*  Goethe  might  have  writ- 
ten Paul  Ferroll."  Possibly  you  fiod  your- 
self asking,  *'  Could  Goethe  have  been  Panl 
Ferroll  ?*'  We  do  not  await  the  reply ;  we 
only  commend  this  story  as  a  piece  of 
wonderful  literary  art,  in  symmetry  and 
strength,  and  a  work  of  marvelous  psy- 
chological audacity.  It  is  a  tale  of  tcrrilde 
interest.  GihI  win's  "  Caleb  Williams"  is  a 
bauble  beside  it  The  story  is  ttild  with  ro* 
strained  power.  The  mind  of  the  reader 
apprehends  the  catastrophe  long  before  it 
comes,  as  in  sultry  days  you  feel  the  oottlBf 
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iorm  yon  oaonot  Me.  It  is  becMM 
r  ta  the  fttorm*  becaote  It  U  gtther- 
troond  yoa.  There  is  not  an  loel- 
Ueh  is  not  probable—bat  there  is 
f4NMiei^ed  to  cooveotfoDs,  either  of 
inmlity.  The  story,  like  a  statue — 
lii  compact  power,  It  resembles— dls- 
kphuiatloo.  U  there  be  any  moral, 
km  the  per  fame  with  the  flower,  in- 
Itfrom  Che  characters  and  events. 
ttliMls  it  has  a  moral,  and  a  fearfal 
lo  n  cent  story  has  so  great  a  moraL 
Bkoor  A  Fields  have  repabllf4ied 
wroN  Allston^b  Monaldi—tM  Ital- 
fy  of  love,  and  jealousy,  and  mad- 
IMiaps  fW)ro  hto  very  love  of  art, 
(erefore,  of  form  and  orgaoisatloo, 
tialwiiys  shows  a  slight  coaventlonal 
!■  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  trealu 
r  Ibf  m.  This  Is,  we  think,  apparent 
t  of  his  great  pictures,  which  are 
sal,  and  the  greatest  we  have  yet 
id;  and  we  flnd  Bomething  of  the 
ilianeteriBtio  in  this  story.  But 
lower  of  so  rare  a  genioi*  has  the 

*  Tslue.    Like  his  little  poem,  '*  To 

•  Singing,"  so  this  little  story  has  an 
Ij  and  reality  which  sufllolently 
la  power.     It  is  purely  Italian.    It 

to  fancy  him  writing  it,  if  for  no- 
•lie  than  to  prove  to  bimseif  how 
r  he  had  sbsorbcd  Italy.  The  author 
»  be  Itsllsnisod,  and  his  work  has 
lurid  light  and  deep  pbadow  of  the 
•te  Italian  nature.  From  Its  com- 
Idrlity  to  the  life  and  spirit  with 
it  deals.  Monaldi  reads  almost  like 
lation — or  would  read  bo  if  the  ez- 
MIomatie  facility  of  the  great  art- 
fle  did  not  at  once  place  it  among 
oimen^  of  the  be^t  EngliHh. 
re  is  Mr.  Dana*s  Life  of  Allston? 
ly  do  not  Memrs.  Tick  nor  ft  Fields 
o  uniform  phape  with  Monaldi  his 
I,  es^yH.  and  poom«  ? 
«  lonp^-expectcd  report  of  Commo- 
try,  on  the  famons  gorcrnment  ez- 
n  to  Japan,  after  having  been  sub- 
to  tbi>  incubation  of  Dr.  Hawks,  has 
im.  It  Is  a  portly  volume,  of  which 
imgraphy  Is  not  worthy  of  its  sise 
•tension,  and  filled  with  illuBtratioos 
for  the  mofft  part,  are  poorly  eze- 

The  letter  prew  conflicts  of  the  re- 
^  the  several  otBcers  attached  to  the 
Ion,  and  of  the  journals  of  the  Com. 
,  wkioh  were  givea  to  Dr.  Hawki^a 


fevMoa;  aad,bgrthaMMaMo«f tt»i 
pelaol  ptB  of  Dr.  Sobori  Tomei^  dlgeiM 
and  aifuged  Into  •  Mtaeoatlte  ateiy. 
Thla  divided  paraitaga  bat  takfli  ^mti 
•onewlMl  of  tlM  freriiBMB  of  Iha  rnxm- 
tive,  but  hat  not  dimlalshed  the  vataa  af 
the  faetiL  Like  tlM  preaeker^k  ttnaoa,  H 
haapamdthroogli  tbabtadtoT  tomiaf, 
that,  btlbta  it  reaehm  tlM  heaver  al  Ito 
door,  It  b  toiMwfaallbIa  aad  dall ;  bal  Ito 
trethtirirteh  are  told  an  noae  the  lem 
toaod  oa  that  aoeooat  BeglaniDf  wiHi 
the  departare  of  tba  aipedition  from  New 
TorlL  wa  are  enabled  to  follow  lit  aoaiat 
acraai  tba  tea-fcat  to  Madeira  aad  tlMOa- 
aariet,  than  to  8t.  Helena,  where  wa  aia 
entertained  with  a  brief  dltewrioa  of  IIm 
proprlelj  of  Ni^dlaoa' t  traatnMnt  at  Loog^ 
wood— Iktnea  to  the  llanrithu»  whtia  «a 
have  aoMathtagftmberof  Faat  andVI^ 
giola  I  Mit  to  Hong  Koag ,  Canton,  and 
Haoao;  then  to  tba  Loo  Choo  Uandi^ 
which  are  pretlgr  tboroaghly  asplortd; 
then  to  the  Bonhi  Iiiaa4i,whlob  ara  ataa 
pret^  wall  explored ;  aad^  inallj,  aftar 
elerea  ehaptert  of  narrative,  betldti  alaag 
introdnetion,  to  Japan,  whi^  is  tba  pitofl^ 
pal  olifeat  of  oar  voyage.  All  tba  way,of 
eonne,  wa  ara  told  about  ttie  eonatrlee 
and  tlie  people;  a  great  deal  that  it  in- 
terestiog,  if  it  it  not  alwayt  new.  Tba 
cbartt  nnde  by  the  expedition  help  as  to 
the  uoderBtanding  of  the  geography  of  the 
route,  and  the  wood-eott,  partially,  to  aa 
idea  of  ttie  physioal  appearance  of  tbtnga. 
Ocoat!oaally,  when  wa  light  npon  a  pan* 
sage  ezaraeted  fhnn  the  journal  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  or  some  other  aoeomplisbed  nwOi 
attaebed  to  the  oorpe,  we  get  tome  vivaoi^r 
of  deeeriplioo  ;  but  toeh  pasraget  ata  not 
the  leadiag  characteristic  of  the  book.  The 
oljeott  presented  to  nt,  bowaver,  ata  la 
general  to  novel,  that  wa  readily  fbrglva 
any  defleienclet  in  the  manner  by  whidb 
they  ataoonunanicatedtont.  Asareoord 
of  Ibeta  and  observatioos,  therefore,  the 
work  hat  a  high  value.  Itaddtmoch  tooor 
knowledge ;  and  thongb  not  as  noj  ant 
ft^A  in  style  at  a  work  writtea  from  per- 
tonal  knowledge,  it  It  yet  readable. 

Thia  volome  it  the  popular  edition  of  the 
hoge  government  edition  of  Commodore 
Penya  report  Belag  in  one  volome,  II 
contalaaleti  tbaa  that,  bnt  is  scarcely  lem 
valoabla  at  to  the  materials  It  eontalaft 
The  geBcml  oldeett  attained  by  tbit  oeet^ 
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to  speak  of  hereafter ;  but,  meanwhile,  let 
us  Btate  a  single  fact,  as  to  the  printing  of 
this  large  governmeut  work,  which  may 
serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  ihe  community  to 
the  nature  of  congressional  jobbing.  The 
Report  is  in  five  volumes,  at  the  cost  of 
ibur  dollars  each,  or  twenty  dollars  for  the 
whole,  and  Congress  having  ordered  some 
eighteen  thousand  copies  of  it  for  the  UFe 
of  Senator:)  and  Represcutatives  (includ- 
ing three  thousand  for  Commodore  Perry 
and  the  Departments),  we  may  set  the  cost 
of  the  whole  edition  at  only  $360,000! 
This  is  for  the  printing,  mind  you— not  the 
expedition  itself ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  these  volumes  are  a  gift  to  the  na- 
tion— they  are  not :  they  are  a  perquisite 
to  the  members  of  Congress,  or,  rather,  an 
appropriation.  Each  member  has  voted 
himself  about  fifty  copies,  one  of  which  he 
will  keep,  perhaps—a  few  copies  may  be 
given  to  private  frieods,  but  the  residue 
will  be  sold  to  the  booksellers.  This  is  a 
convenient  way  for  each  member  to  vote  a 
thousand  dollars  into  his  pocket;  but 
whether  it  is  an  honest  one  is  another 
question. 

— The  second  part  of  Mr.  Benton^s  Thir- 
ty Years'  View — like  the  firt»t.  a  huge  vol- 
ume filled  with  extracts  from  speeches,  and 
from  newspapers,  and  his  personal  remi- 
niscences— opens  with  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  and  brings  the  history 
of  the  groveroment  down  to  the  death  of 
General  Taylor.  Ah  a  greater  part  of  the 
political  controversies  of  this  period  relate 
to  the  struggle  between  the  banks  and  the 
Government,  for  the  mastery— a  struggle 
equal  in  its  importance  to  any  which  our 
institutions  have  been  exposed  to,  Mr. 
Benton,  ^ho  was  diH'ply  interested  in  the 
fiubjfCt,  displays  unusual  animation  in  his 
narrative.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  all 
his  readers,  many  of  whom  must  still  re- 
tain the  convictions  and  prejudices  of  so 
recent  a  contest,  will  a^ree  with  the  views 
which  he  has  given  of  that  remarkable  dis- 
pute ;  but  they  will  certainly  admire  the 
earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Benton  fights 
his  old  battles  over  again,  and,  perhaps,  bo 
instructed  by  his  inferences  from  a  luter 
experience.  The  other  prominent  topic 
of  the  volume  is  the  slavery  question, 
which,  though  coming  from  a  state  where 
filave-holding  is  allowed,  he  treats  with 
great  indepcMidenoe,  sagacity,  and  impres- 
•ivenean.    Hia  olyect  is,  to  hhow  the  slow 


and  insidious,  but  certain  atepa  by  which 
the  modern  dogmas  as  to  the  rights  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  have  grown  ap^ 
and  to  warn  the  nation  in  time  against  the 
desperate  schemes  of  those  politloians  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  anomaly  of  a  few 
states  the  constitutional  rule  of  all  the 
states.  Mr.  Benton  exposes  the  toiqaity 
with  his  chAracteristio  boldness  and  enthu- 
siasm. Like  some  of  his  predecessors, 
however,  during  the  inflammatory  excite- 
ment of  the  bauk  question,  he  is  dlspoaed 
to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  slavery  agi* 
tation.  We  do  not  think  that  the  contro- 
versy is  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  It  may  lead  to  very  serioos 
civil  bickerings,  and  ought  to  be  settled,  if 
possible,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  ibem ; 
but  the  people  of  the  Uuited  States  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  any  party,  whether  at  the  North  or  the 
South,  who  undertakes  to  destroy  it,  will 
soon  find  itself  in  a  forlorn  hope.  Least  of 
all  will  the  adherents  of  slavery  be  able  to 
bring  that  event  about.  They  will  raise  a 
great  outcry,  and  proceed  to  some  extremi- 
ties ;  but  let  it  be  once  decided  that  oar 
national  government  is  a  government  of 
freedom,  and  an  overwhelming  opinion  will 
force  them  to  acquiesce.  The  threat  of  dis- 
union must  always  be  the  raw-head  and 
cross-bones  of  our  politics ;  bnt  we  cannot 
believe  that  it  will  ever  be  anything  mure. 
In  a  notice  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton *s  work,  which  appeared  in  this  magn- 
zine,  we  do  not  think  that  complete  joi- 
ticc  was  done  to  it,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country. 
As  a  narrator,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Benton  does 
not  possess  great  facility :  he  is  verbose, 
awkward,  and  diffuse ;  and,  in  his  generali- 
zations, he  does  not  touch  the  roots  of  a  pro- 
found political  philosophy.  But  hissketches 
of  men  and  events  are  unusually  spirited ; 
his  glimpses  into  the  secret  motives  of  partjr 
movements  are  keen  and  suggestive  of 
truth,  and  the  episodical  dissertations  npoB 
policy  full  of  important  remarks.  The 
work  embodies  the  results  of  obserrations 
made  by  a  man  of  vigorous  talent  during 
an  almost  life-long  connection  with  the 
government,  and,  apart  from  the  digest  of 
history  which  it  contains,  furnisbea  the 
mot-t  valuable  hints  to  the  future  historlaik 
The  pen  of  a  Thucydides,  a  St.  Simon,  or  a 
Burnett,  might  have  made  it  better,  and  yet 
it  will  always  prove,  it  seems  to  at,  ai 
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•nlboritj.  Hmr  TAlaable  tre  the  brief  notes 
of  If  adlson,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
▼entiou  which  framed  our  Constitution;  bat 
bow  much  more  Taluable  they  would  have 
been,  if,  like  this  worlc  of  Mr.  Bentoo,  thej 
bad  been  diffuse  aod  elaborate?  Cotem- 
porary  newspapers  will  supply  to  the  an- 
nalist much  of  the  information  which  Mr. 
Benton  imparts,  but  not  in  the  same  con- 
nection, and  tbe  same  clearness. 

—  T^tf  Laat  Seven  Yeara  of  the  Lift  of 
Henry  Clay  is  a  continuation  of  Mb.  Col- 
ton'h  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay, 
which  was  published  in  1845,  and  brought 
tbe  biography  of  that  diBtioguished  states- 
man down  to  the  previous  year—the  year 
of  bii*  last  presidential  campaign.  Taking 
np  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Col  ton  completes  his  sketch  of 
the  man  and  his  influence,  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  is  such  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Kentucky  orator,  that  he  omits  no 
incident  which  can  in  any  way  add  to  the 
glory,  or  illustrate  the  character  of  his  fa- 
vorite. His  accounts,  to  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  him,  will  posjiess  a  powerful 
attraction  ;  although  to  others,  we  suspect, 
they  will  appear  a  little  tedions.  Mr. 
Clay  was  a  charming,  able,  and  useful 
man.  and  bis  position  in  the  political  con- 
flicts of  the  country  was  a  most  important 
one ;  iMit  only  bis  personal  fVieuds  and 
mo*'t  ardent  supporters  will  care  about  that 
minuteness  of  Information  concerning  him 
wbich  Mr.  Colton  furnii-bes.  In  one  re- 
«pt'Ct,  however,  his  volume  has  a  historical 
value.  It  exposes  those  secret  tactics  by 
wbich,  when  be  was  at  the  bead  of  his  par- 
ty, its  acknowlrdgrd  and  long-tried  leader, 
he  was  dismissed  from  tbe  final  reward  of 
bis  exeriions — an  election  to  tbe  presiden- 
cy—to make  room  for  a  military  chieftain, 
who  bad  never  been  heard  of  in  civil  life, 
and  whose  principles  were  not  in  entire 
agHM-m-nt  with  those  of  the  whig  party. 
Mr.  Cl*iy  telt  this  wound  deeply,  and  never 
forgave  the  authors  of  it,  though  be  did  not 
allow  bis  personal  grief  to  interfere  with 
tbe  discharge  of  his  patriotic  duties.  The 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Clay  with  Thomas 
B.  Su-venson,  apf>ended  to  this  work,  treats, 
at  length,  of  the  intrigues  by  wbich  the 
election  of  General  Taylor  was  effected. 

—The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Herodottu,  by 
Mr.  J.  Talboys  Wiiekler,  is  an  English 
work,  wh  cb,  like  the  young  Anacharsis  of 
the  French  Barthelemy,  and  the  Chariclasof 


the  GermM  Beeksr,  enAMTon  tottrlog  ii^* 
getber,  on  a  slight  thread  of  flctlUous  nar- 
rative, the  peculiarities  of  the  manners,  and 
customs,  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  ni^ 
tiona  In  selecting  the  age  of  Herodotoa 
for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Wheeler  has  under- 
taken no  dlflScu  It  task.  Herodotus  is  him- 
self so  fnll  of  lively  and  picturefque  inci- 
dents, and  his  works  have  been  so  largely 
illustrated  by  later  inquirers,  that  no  great 
effort  is  required  to  constmct  a  couplt 
of  pleasing  volumes  out  of  the  material 
thus  afforded.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  hoir- 
ever,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  helped  himself 
materially,  or  benefited  his  readers  by  tht 
meagre  vein  of  fiction  which  runs  through 
his  descriptions.  The  same  informatioi^ 
conveyed  as  truth,  would  have  been  just  aa 
interesting,  and  less  coufusing  to  the  uniar 
struoted  reader.  There  is,  in  our  minds,  aa 
otjection  to  those  works  which  mingl« 
truth  and  fiction  in  their  representations^ 
which  does  not  lie  against  a  purely  imag- 
inary work.  They  are  apt  to  complicata 
the  two,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  where  tha 
one  begins  and  the  other  enda  A  purelj 
imaginative  work  is  taken  for  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be — a  work  of  art,  illustrative  of 
times  and  countries  perhaps,  but  in  its  mala 
object,  intended  for  amusement ;  but  these 
historico-poetical  compilations  give  us,  ge- 
nerally, neither  history  nor  art,  or,  rather, 
both  inextricably  jumbled.  There  is,  how- 
ever, so  little  fiction  In  Mr.  Wheeler's  He- 
rodotus as  to  save  it  from  the  full  force  of 
tbe  objection.  But  why  is  there  any  7  A 
capital  account  of  Herodotus  and  his  voy^ 
ages  might  have  been  written,  which  should 
be  authentic  in  every  particular,  and  yet 
full  of  charma  There  is  less  necessi^ 
now  for  the  romance  of  history,  since  Ma- 
caulay,  Carlyle,  Michelet,  Thierry,  Motley, 
and  others  have  shown  us  that  true  history 
may  be  made  as  brilliant  and  fascinating 
as  the  most  skillful  noveL 

— We  have  derived  no  little  profit  fvonf 
the  perusal  of  tbe  Rev.  J.  Leiqhton  Wii> 
80N*8  account  of  Western  Africa,  He  was, 
for  eighteen  years,  a  missionary  among  the 
tribes  of  the  coast ;  during  which  time  he 
made  himself  master  of  two  of  the  native 
dialects,  and  enjoyed  tbe  best  of  opportu- 
nities for  observing  their  manners,  cue* 
toms,  and  peculiarities  in  every  way.  Hii 
narrative  is  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and 
of  special  value  in  the  testimony  which  be 
bears,  after  so  long  and  familiar  ezpeii- 
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eDcCi  to  the  general  capacity  and  improva- 
bleneBs  of  the  negro  race.  Mr.  Wilson 
thinks  the  prevailing  notionft,  as  to  the 
ignorance  and  ferocity  of  the  Africans, 
greatly  exaggerated.  Ue  does  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  they  are  heathen,  with  the 
vices  of  heathen ;  but  he  is  far  from  re- 
garding their  state  as  so  hopelessly  de- 
graded as  it  is  often  represented.  They 
evince  sagacity,  shrewdness,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  business ;  they  are  possessed  of 
many  useful  arts,  and  display  prudence  as 
well  as  force  of'charucter  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs;  and  though  they 
have  no  written  literature,  they  possess 
fertile  imaginations,  which  are  prolific  in 
a  species  of  unwritten  lore,  and  are  often 
excellent  naturalists,  etc.  As  to  their  gen- 
tleness, he  makes  this  remarkable  state- 
ment— that,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
Bojourn,  traveling  many  thout>and  miles 
among  them,  by  water  and  by  land,  among 
tribes,  often,  that  had  never  before  seen  a 
white  man,  in  times  of  peace  and  of  war, 
visiting  them  in  their  homes  and  when  on 
the  way  to  battle,  he  had  never  once 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  implements  of 
defense,  nor  was  he  ever  menaced  or  in- 
Balted  in  any  way.    He  says  that  he  passed 


through  the  largest  villages  aloi 
night  and  by  day,  and  where  be  w 
terly  unknown,  with  as  strong  a  feel 
security  as  he  would  have  eujoyfd 
part  of  the  United  States— strong) 
suspect,  than  some  people  are  permii 
enjoy  in  the  capital  of  this  country, 
chapter  devoted  to  the  languages  of  j 
Mr.  Wilson  imparts  a  great  deal  ofc 
information. 

—The  Life  of  Fremont,  by  Mr.  l 
is  not  a  very  effective  book,  eltbe 
literary  work,  or  as  a  political  Impb 
It  is  not  equal  to  the  subject.  Mr. 
thorne  made  out  of  the  Life  of  ] 
with  scarcely  an  incident  of  any  m 
in  it,  a  really  readable  production ;  I 
of  that  of  Fremont,  which  is  fall  of  ] 
esque,  romantic,  and  heroic  endeavc 
which  a  writer  of  skill  and  Imngi 
might  have  wrought  Into  two  or 
striking  volumes,  little  has  liecn 
As,  however,  it  presents  the  princip 
veniures  of  Fremont'rt  astouudiug 
fftithrully,  it  has  the  merit  of  accari 
no  other.  The  few  paragraphs  in  Mi 
tonV  liook,  on  the  subject,  furoifih 
tially  the  same  facts,  but  In  a  mm 
mated  and  taking  form. 
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WrrH  the  thermometer  at  seventy-five  in 
the  sun,  and  a  flattering  breeze,  blessed  and 
to  bless,  coming  kindly  over  these  dusty 
trees  to  fan  our  temples,  and  prankfully 
tumble  our  papers  about,  there  is  just  a 
thought  of  ingratitude  in  the  task  of  pro- 
viding reinforcements  of  consolation  and 
entertainment  for  besieged  stay-at-homes 
against  the  assaults  of  another  score  of  de- 
grees— in  thinking  of  the  hot  hand  of  Mid- 
summer, with  the  cool  fingers  of  Spring  in 
our  hair. 

But  here  will  be  August  presently,  and 
it  is  time  to  look  Fahrenheit  in  the  face. 
We  remember  Mrs.  Partington's  failure 
with  the  barometer,  nor  hope,  by  •♦  screw- 
ing of  the  darned  thing'*  up  or  down,  to 
make  our  own  weather.  Still,  as  we  all 
have  our  moral  thermometers  a«  well,  let  us 
try  what  virtue  there  may  be  in  banging 
tbem  in  dim,  quiet  rooms,  with  a  green  bush 
in  the  fire  place ;  or  plunging  them  in 
waterices  ;  or  spriukllog  th«!m  with  hock 
and  soda;  or,  setting  them  round  about  with 


peaches  and  cream  ;  or,  fanning  tb 
need  be.  and  reading  Sparrowgrass  I 
to  tbem,  and  all  the  pea-green  bad] 
soothing  summer  books. 

As  for  our  springs  and  sea-Mdf 
mountains,  they  are  easy  of  reach  1 
practiced  stay-at-home  who  apprecia 
traveling  facilities  which  a  sufa  al 
who  has  tried  how  far  one  may  sail  < 
on  a  pleasant  book ;  how  much  on 
hear  of  strange  tidings  in  a  tune, 
of  strange  sights  in  a  pictare.  'Tia 
when  you  are  used  to  it,  to  make  a  i 
your  pitcher  with  a  wish,  or  a  shingly 
of  your  bath-tub  with  a  stroke  of  fine  1 
to  find  a  Niagara  in  year  roof-rpoa 
a  thunder  shower,  or  look  abroad  ovi 
jestio  mountain  scenery  from  yoar  n| 
skylight  after  tea.  Auy  Mahomet  c 
to  the  mountain.  Blessed  the  propl 
whom  the  mountain  comes  at  bia 
whose  feet  the  little  rills  run  to  kiss 
whose  lap  the  waterfalls  leap  1aa| 
whose  home-spun  carpet  growa  wili 
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en ;  to  whoAe  hand  the  clanginp:  tide  of 
BroMdway  tosses  tea- berries  and  shells. 
Such  a  man  in  independent  or  the  tber- 
moin»*ter  :  he  miikes  his  latitude  with  a  fan. 

Who  first  invented  fans  7  Did  some  cuo- 
n'uif^  Egyptian  compupe  them  for  the  high 
noou<«  of  Cleopatra 7  Or  was  it  the  good 
Caliph  Haroun-al-ReFchid,  in  bis  goldea 
dajs.  who  caught  the  luxurious  hint  from 
the  fliippiiig  or  hin  emblazoned  banners 7 

Whot-ver  he  was,  this  world  of  New 
York  owes  the  man  immortal  ram<*  for  the 
boon  of  quiet  families,  patient  audiences, 
attentive  coiigri'^fatioiis.  The  same  fan, 
which  at  home  lulls  the  loud  baby  into 
the  wti4ied-for  consummation  of  a  nleepy 
hush,  saves  the  five  acts  that  else  would  be 
damnt^.  and  renders  even  ibe  Rev  Cream 
Cheese  impressive.  By  the  popularization 
of  the  serious  toy,  and  the  n  ductiou  of  its 
cost  by  cumpctition  to  a  merely  nominal 
price.  th»;  summer  crime  of  great  citien  baa 
been  materially  diminlsbud  in  enormity 
and  fn-qutfucy  ;  harmonious  homes  (Don't 
laugh!)  hiive  fallen  within  the  attainment 
of  the  mo>t  humble  incomes,  and  the  Htage 
and  the  pulpit  have  alike  enlarged  their 
Kope  uf  wholesome  influence.  Since  palm- 
leaves  began  to  be  Hold  on  Broadway  for 
three  conia  each,  the  ways  of  Wall  street 
io  Auj^ust  have  become,  comparatively, 
ways  of  pIcasantncHH,  and  almost  the  paths 
of  politic^  are  peace.  The  agitation  of  the 
vital  allays  the  turbulence  of  the  moral  at- 
mof^phere. 

2^o  also  with  the  umbrella,  which  has 
lent  a  hopeful  expression  to  the  statistics 
of  in>'auiiy  and  softened  the  record  of 
blows  in  hot  blood.  As  in  Cbiu-Indiai 
the  Palmyra  leaf  and  the  gold  umbrella 
might  Ix' judiciou>ly  adopted  as  the  summer 
badge  of  New  York  polic»'men,  and  fans 
and  sun-screens  dif»pensed  to  the  populace 
at  public  expense,  as  often  as  the  mercury 
climlx*  alwvo  eighty  degrees  in  the  shade. 

In  every  room  of  ev<Ty  house  in  Cal- 
cutta a  punka  swings  from  the  ceiling. 
This  i.-*  a  long,  light  frame  of  wood,  covered 
with  long-doth  or  fa»)cy  piper,  having  a 
flouticc  of  mu«i|in  along  iLs  lovrcr  edge.  It 
it  suspended  fn>m  hooks  by  three  or  four 
ornamental  cord-*.  Then  another  cord  passes 
from  th»?  IkxIv  of  the  punka  over  a  brass 
wheel  on  the  wall,  and  so  through  tht)  wall, 
and  ov«r  another  sneh  wheel  on  the  oppo- 
site sidf.  to  ih«'  hind  of  a  punka-wallab — 
of  a  pair — who,  aquattiug  on  the  flaor, 


pendulates  bis  charge  continually,  or  m^ 
long  as  the  apartment  is  occupied.  Under 
these  punkas  yon  dine  and  smoke,  readf 
loll,  and  sleep,  by  day  or  night ;  and  wbal 
with  them,  and  the  great  Palmyra  fans— 
as  much  as  your  bearer  can  featly  wa¥« 
with  both  bis  hands— and  the  latticed  ?#• 
raodas,  and  the  sprinkled  mats,  and  aa 
abundance  of  Bohtoo  ice — with  all  tht 
sherry-cobblers  that  come  of  it — and  tbt 
lulling  palankeens,  and  the  well-watep> 
ed  side  walks  and  drives,  and  the  embow* 
ered  **  compounds''  of  the  Chowringbet 
Road,  and  the  breezy  Midao,  and  the  Mo 
bobish  Esplanade,  and  the  fruit-lmoibad 
Parade-ground  with  its  nightly  serenadfi 
the  City  of  Palaces  has  no  favors  to  ask  of 
the  City  of  Hotels. 

Within  two  or  three  years,  punkas  bavt 
been  imported  hither.  At  Gosling's  excel- 
lent eating-house,  on  Broadway,  you  will 
find  them,  and  they  soothe  heated  brains  ftl 
the  Sun  office.  Go  observe  thi  ir  mecbaa* 
ism  and  operation,  and  if,  being  an  enter* 
prising  pers4>n  with  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  you  should  hereafter  take  the  Bail 
India  Company's  prize  of  ten  thousand  ru- 
pees for  a  self-acting  punka,  you  will  not 
forget  to  thank  us  for  this  hint. 

In  a  city  like  ours  the  moral  influence  of 
ice  is  not  to  be  overrated.  At  one  fountain 
near  the  Park,  la^t  August,  twenty-three 
hundred  glasses  of  soda-wat«'r  were  sold  ia 
a  day.  On  the  same  day,  nineteen  hundred 
dishes  of  ice-cream  were  consumed  at  a 
single  establishment  on  the  Bowery  ;  and 
an  Irishman,  on  the  Tammany  Hull  corner, 
dispensed  a  hogshead  of  iced  lemon. ide  in 
an  afternoon.  We  think  it  fair  to  argue 
from  these  data,  that  if,  by  any  terrible 
chance,  the  supply  of  ice  to  the  city  bad 
been  cut  off  that  diiy,  there  would  not 
have  been  pristm  accommodation  at  night 
for  the  *•  strikers  and  doers  of  violence,"  to 
say  nothing  of  the  run  upon  the  ho-^pitali 
and  asylums  for  the  insane.  Should  ever  a 
soft  winter  and  a  short  crop  affl  ct  us  with 
a  plentiful  dearth  of  the  '*  luxury,''  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  French  government.  In 
cases  of  a  scarcity  of  bread,  and  buy  up 
the  stock  of  all  the  ice-houses,  to  dit^penat 
it  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  price. 

At  this  season,  the  truly  religious  citi- 
zen appreciates  his  vulgar  bler«>'ings,  and 
in  the  rainbow  following  at  the  tail  of  the 
public  watering-pot,  which  perambulatot 
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the  town  on  wheels,  sees  as  mach  of  benefi- 
cence and  beanty  as  in  the  bow-in-the-Bky 
that  cheers  the  terapeet-tosscd  Cape-Horner, 
or  the  iris-scarf  that  floats  abont  the  feet 
of  Hawaiian  waterfalls.  The  city  rain- 
bow, at  the  Park  fountain,  is  no  less  radi- 
ant with  Almighty  kindness  thap  Noah's ; 
and  the  bright  little  showers  which  the  be- 
nevolent sky  lets  fall  upon  our  thankful 
hearts  these  parching  afternoons,  are  as 
full  of  refreshment  and  mercy  as  the 
spring  that  leaped  forth  from  the  dry 
rock  in  the  wilderness  at  the  tap  of 
Moses'  rod.  Even  as  we  write,  the  caves 
are  dripping  and  the  sponts  outpouring. 
Onr  window  looks  forth  upon  six  trees, 
and  twenty  yards  square  of  grass  and 
various  verdure.  How  the  poor  patch  of 
corporation  paradise  expands  in  the  magic 
of  this  revival,  exhaling  the  fragrance  of 
clover  and  sparkling  with  the  brightness 
of  dew  1  What  was  just  now  no  more 
than  a  parcel  of  highly  desirable  real 
estate — three  Broadway  lots,  twenty  by 
sixty — has  suddenly  become  a  far-stretch- 
ing, proud  domain,  parked,  lawned,  foun- 
tained,  gardened,  and  all. 

But  these  are  the  gentler  aspects  of  the 
civic  sky.  Our  thoughts  turn,  sadly 
enough,  to  other  cities  and  their  floods — 
to  Lyons,  Tours,  Angers,  and  Aries,  in 
France,  laid  waste  by  the  waters  of  the 
Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Cher,  the  Authion — 
a  thousanfl  miles  of  lovely  landscape,  the 
most  fruitful  tracts — 

"  Thy  comficlds  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh, 
pleasant  land  of  France !" — 

with  all  their  happy  hamlets,  presenting 
a  sad  exception  to  the  promise  of  the  rain- 
bow :  forty  thousand  habitations  utterly 
demolished ;  thouf^ands  of  wretched  crca^ 
tnres,  human  and  brute,  swept  down  into 
the  sea ;  the  very  cemeteries  upturned,  the 
dead  washed  out  of  their  g^ves  and 
left  hanging  in  tree-tops  when  the  waters 
had  paesed ;  the  streets  of  Tours  and 
Lyons  blockaded  with  the  debris  of  dwell- 
ings and  furniture ;  the  people,  homeless, 
ftunishcd,  hopeless,  mad,  clinging  to  each 
other  on  the  heights — a  thousand  poems, 
%  thousand  pictures,  a  thousand  versions 
of  the  pathos  of  a  flood. 

Not  without  their  passages  of  beauty, 
neither ;  for  here  we  have  the  Imperial 
If iscreant,  **  the  scamp  and  loafer  of  two 
coatinents,"  np  to  hit  knees  in  water, 


mud,  and  rabbish,  wreck  aad  death,  work- 
ing away  for  pity'a  sake,  like  any  honest 
man — even  countermanding  the  baptismal 
ffttes  (but  too  late,  nnhappily),  in  order  to 
turn  the  appropriations  to  the  relief  of  his 
mined  people. 

Here  we  have  presidents  of  secret  demo- 
cratic clubs  writing  to  the  Emperor  that 
'*  in  consequence  of  the  gratitade  and  ad- 
miration excited  by  his  Ms^sty's  brave 
conduct,  their  associations  are  finally  dis- 
solved, and  all  engage  never  again  to 
oppose  themselves  to  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty." 

Here  is  (government  vbtlog  Its  twelre 
millions  for  relief ;  and  here  are  the  people 
with  their  universal  subscription. 

"  Hero,"  says  the  Tribnne^a  graphic  eorre* 
spondent,  *'aro  a  Count  de  Somelxidy, a  wealthy 
banker,  a  parvenu  miUionairo  of  tlie  Bonrse, 
with  tlieir  thousands ;  and  hero  are  Ma'am* 
sello  Liootte.  the  grisette,  and  Pierre  Bnudin, 
the  mason,  Uum)  Pompon  (poor  creature  !)i 
and  the  rest,  with  their  two  franca,  and  one 
franc,  and  fifty  centimes.  A  fast  yonng  mem- 
ber of  the  Jockov  Club  sends  in  2U0  ftancs; 
forty  workmen,  who  wont  to  aeheap  reatanront 
in  the  Rue  Montmortre  tho  other  day,  called 
for  nothing  but  bread  and  water  to  their  lUn- 
noTA,  and  sent  in  each  his  flftoen  sons.  Connt 
do  Moniy  set  down  5,U00  francs  against  hia 
naroo.  A  collector  of  alms  for  the  sufferers 
came  lost  Saturday  into  a  poor  room,  where 
he  found  a  prictft,  and  a  man  to  whom  he  was 
odmiuietering  tho  lost  sacrament;  when,  In 
tho  cagernoHS  of  his  charitable  aeal,  he  had 
half  revealed  tho  purpose  of  his  coming,  he 
became  fully  aware  of  the  sitaation  of  tbmgs, 
and  was  about  to  rutiro  in  confoaion;  *  Fathor,* 
said  the  Rif:k  man,  fulntly,  ^  give  my  clotbee 
to  the  Buficrcrs  by  tho  fluod,  I  have  no  mora 
need  of  them,'  and  so  fell  back  on  the  |»Uow 
and  died.  A  poor  old  bed-ridden  creotore,  la 
tho  '  hoBpico'  lor  the  incurables,  managed  to 
swop  ofl'  her  allowance  of  soup  and  bread  for 
twenty-five  centimes  (fivo  cents),  which  she 
sent  in  to  tho  Bubemption.  xho  fact  is 
averred  in  the  Comtitutionnd  newspaper. 
Tho  Bamo  journal  publisher  a  list  of  eontribn> 
tors,  in  which  I  road  the  grand  historical  and 
high-fanhionablo  names  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Gk'nnain,  with  hundreds  of  francs  carried  oat 
againtst  them.  The  Empress  put  down  SO,0M 
fraucs,  Madame  Basque  five  firanea.  Qoed 
women  both." 

In  the  plate  which  is  panlng  aronnd 
among  the  congregations  of  the  merclfal, 
Queen,  King,  and  Kaisar,  Saltan,  Ciai, 
and  Pope,  have  dropped  their  ofleringa 
Sorely  our  Republican  *' Sovereigns''  will 
not  be  backward  with  a  generous  expre»' 
sion  of  their  sympathy.  Therefore  if  thia 
fehould  meet  the  eye  of  the  Yankee  Coant  de 
Somebody  in  the  Fifkh  Avenue,  or  aoj 
millionaire  of  the  Wall  street  Boom, 
Ma'amaello  Lisetie  over  the 
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te  Canal  Street,  Pierre  Boudin  of  Bow- 
eiy,  in  the  nky- parlor  of  a  tcQement 
Iwaae,  Madame  Basque,  or  poor  Roae 
PompoQ  of  the  corners,  ihej  are  cor- 
diallj  invited  to  participate  in  the  alma 
we  would  inau^ratc.  The  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  al8o,  and  the  Shades,  are  expected 
to  Tie  muuificently  with  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  the  FraDklin  Museum,  and  soda 
fountains  to  compete  with  bars  for  the 
toccor  of  Lyons  and  Tours. 

Although  the  perfect  days  bade  ns  fare- 
well in  the  last  odorous  sighs  of  flower- 
crowned  J^une,  we  may  be  coosoled  for  their 
departure  by  the  rare  enjoyment  of  mid- 
summer nights,  and  the  dreams,  which  are 
not  all  dreams,  that  come  of  them.  There- 
fore we  step  into  the  shadow  to  sing  the 
piciuresqueness  and  the  poetry  of  the  lat- 
ter gas-light :  not  Night  among  prattling 
streamlets,  or  frolic  waterfalls,  wildly 
gamboling  with  their  spray-clad  Undines — 
not  her  star-crowned  Majesty  abroad  on 
the  heights  of  purple  hills,  which  fold  the 
young  but  teeming  valleys  in  a  loving 
embrace — nor  she  of  the  amorous  whippcr, 
down  in  dim  alleys  of  swaying  foliage ; 
bat  summer  Night  in  a  great  city  :  the  pie- 
turesqueness  of  a  stirring  thoroughfare — 
its  moving  pageant  now  lighted  up  by  star- 
ing gas-flames  in  shop-windows,  now  plung- 
ing suddenly  into  profound  obscurity — its 
inarch,  march,  march,  of  bupy,  and  idling, 
and  weary  feet — the  odd  phapes  and  weird 
shadows  which  darkness  flings  about  her 
in  wanton  fantasticncss :  the  romance  of 
Btiange  faces  that  are  never  seen  by  day — 
faces  which  have  no  signs  of  rest,  with  lid- 
lean  eyes  that  never  elei'p — pinched  and 
hopeless  faces  of  penury — scarred,  and 
scowling,  and  faitblosa  facet*  of  crime  and 
warring  passions— sswldcfit  of  all,  women's 
faces  that  never  knew,  or  have  forgot- 
ten, how  to  blush :  the  tragedy  of  tat- 
ters, and  pqnalor,  and  disease  ;  of  hollow 
laughter  and  women's  cursing  ;  the  pathos 
of  decent  want,  with  iU  careful  thread- 
bareness,  its  painful  gentility ;  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  whose  tiny  fists  and  naked 
feet  should  be  all  dimpled  and  rosy  with 
a  mother's  kisses,  literally  fighting  their 
way.  inch  by  inch,  night  by  night,  through 
the  great  battle,  pricked  forward  by  the 
cruel  iuftinct  of  tenacity  to  life :  and, 
lastly,  all  the  mournful  mystery  of  that 
part  of  a  large  city's  people,  who  hide  by 
day  in  bewildering  by-ways  and  noisome 


dens,  to  skulk  forth,  on  errands  of  shame 
and  crime,  under  the  cloak  of  nights 
Night,  so  full  of  pity — who  beneath  her 
all-merciful  wings  hideth  so  much  of  mtA' 
neas,  so  much  of  e?il ! 

Let  the  man  but  walk  on  Broadwaj 
these  midsummer  midnights,  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  a  serions  heart,  and  the  moei 
faithless  will  need  no  more  saving  ser> 
mon  than  he  may  read  in  every  ston« 
his  foot  treads  upon — the  most  bored  of 
ennuyis,  no  recreation  fbller  of  fresh  ei^ 
tertainmeni,  more  redolent  of  the  spicinest 
of  something  new  under  the  moon,  than  he 
may  find  in  an  hour's  study  of  the  out-of- 
doors  aspect  of  this  World  of  New  York  at 
night 

The  Fourth  of  July  went  off  literallj 
like  a  rocket  and  before  New  Year's  Day 
the  Chinese  Trade  in  fireworks  will  have 
felt  the  accelerating  impulse  of  its  detoni^ 
tions.  We  doubt  the  absurdity  of  th« 
assertion,  that  the  anniversary  of  Amerioaa 
Independence  has  done  more  to  open  tht 
Flowery  Kingdom  to  foreign  intercoarae 
than  British  guns  or  California  placers. 
The  fat  comprador  on  the  Victoria  road 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  caudated  coa* 
triver  of  astonishing  pyrotechnics,  in 
the  China-street  bazaars  of  Canton,  have 
already  learned  thus  much  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  statedly  glorify  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, over  their 
order-books.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  crackers  con- 
sumed in  this  country  for  the  national 
jubilee,  but  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
small  roar  is  felt  in  Pekin. 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  present  fete 
was  the  pyrotechnic  displays  In  the  pnblio 
squares.  "  Keep  the  people  out  of  mis- 
chief," is  a  shrewd  maxim  of  good  govern- 
ment;  and  it  is  possible  that  not  a  few  of 
the  '*  fancy*'  class  were  wholesomely  en- 
tertained with  fiery  wheels  and  serpents, 
Maltese  crosses,  bouquets.  Stars  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  national  emblems  generally, 
in  the  Park  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  who 
would  else  have  been  picking  pockets, 
cracking  skulls,  or  crippling  fast  horses. 

In  Union  Square,  Mr.  H.  K.  Brown's 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington  was, 
apropos  of  the  day,  unveiled  to  the  wistfhl 
gaze  of  the  patriotic  multitude,  with  cere- 
monies of  a  most  slovenly  sort,  performed 
by  some  thousands  of  unsoldier-like  men 
in  soldiers'  clothes.    The  fine  address  oi 
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Dr.  Bfthnne  was  as  superior  to  the  scene 
as  it  was  worthy  of  the  occasioa.  Never- 
tboless,  wc  hail  the  event  for  the  promise 
of  it,  and  extol  the  elevated  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  of  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
jected the  offering.  Indeed,  the  gift  is 
most  timely.  New  York  patriotism  was 
sadly  in  want  of  a  shrine.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, be  duly  thankful,  and  if  we  presume 
to  express  a  wish  that  the  base  were  less 
ponderous,  or  the  bronze  soberer,  that 
there  were  more  of  ease  in  the  attitude  of 
Washington,  and  less  of  '*  woodenness''  in 
the  left  hip  and  thigh  of  his  horse,  it  is  not 
in  the  spirit  of  thankless  cavilers. 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  Mr.  Brown 
has  attained  a  happy  tjuccess — he  has  made 
the  interest  of  the  horse  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  rider  ;  thus,  by  a  masterly  dis- 
cretion, overcoming  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulty  of  all  equestrian  statues. 
From  this  point  of  view,  compare  the 
Union  Square  Washington  with  Mills' 
Jackson  and  its  equine  posture-making, 
and  the  importance  of  this  succc^ss  becomes 
at  once  apptiroiit.  In  Mr.  Brown's  work 
the  majestic  pressence  of  the  rider  is  the 
object  flrst  to  cutch  and  fix  the  iK'holdi.r's 
gaze.  The  true  proportions  and  fine  atti- 
tude of  the  animal  but  enter  into  and 
complete  the  inspiring  elTectof  the  perfect 
statue.  In  the  figure  of  Washington  you 
have  the  Iq^'ty-mindid.  imperious  master  of 
an  else  willful  steed,  now  curbed  and  f-ub- 
dued  by  a  firm  and  practiced  hand :  in  the 
horse  you  see  only  the  proud  bearer  of  a 
most  noble  burden.  But  in  Mills'  Jackson 
the  equestrian  element  is  essentially  vul- 
gar and  hippodromic.  Ilis  hero  has  no 
advantage,  in  the  dignity  of  his  role, 
over  Mr.  Franconi  putting  his  favorite 
charger  What's-his-name  through  the  '*buck 
leaps." 

But,  my  dear  madam,  here  wc  are  at 
Williams  and  Stevens',  and  as  you  are  a 
true  wife  and  a  fond  mother,  we  will 
show  you  a  picture  after  your  own  heart 
— an  engraving  by  Cousins  after  Millais* 
You  shall  behold  this  picture  with  the  eyes 
of  a  tender  instinct. 

"The  story?-'  It  is  in  *'the  '45."  A 
Highland  adherent  of  the  Pretender,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  has  l>een 
thrown  into  prison.  He  is  wounded,  and  his 
spirit  is  broken — no  hope,  only  loyal  devo- 
ion,  is  left  to  the  man.    But  his  true  wife 


beautiful,  and  staunch  of  beari  as  Jeannit 
Deans,  has  trudged,  bare-headi  d,  bare- foot- 
ed, with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  over  the 
hills  for  many  a  weary  mile,  to  procure,  bj 
dint  of  courage,  loveliuess,  and  modesty 
this  "  Order  for  Release."  And  now  is  her 
hour  of  triumph.  In  her  huKbaud's  cell 
she  shows  the  order  to  his  jailer— an  inflex- 
ible old  soldier  with  no  sentiment  but  that 
of  duty — who  scrutinizes  the  document  with 
that  jealous  air  of  business  which  proves 
his  fitness,  by  true  talent,  for  his  place.  In 
what  a  not-so-fast  way  he  hold.^  the  half- 
open  door  and  l>ars  the  passage  with  hit 
impassible  authority ! 

But  mark  the  wife-- erect,  but  panting 
with  fatigue,  impatience,  exultntion — hold- 
ing fast  by  a  corner  of  that  precious  pa- 
per she  has  almost  died  to  g^-t ;  one  arm 
around  her  husband,  whom  long-ftuffering 
and  the  tenderness  of  this  moment  have 
quite  unmanned ;  one  hand  clamping  his, 
to  caress  and  cheer  him  ;  the  other  arm  sup- 
porting the  flaxen-haired  darling  who 
sleeps  upon  her  shoulder — «o  tired — the 
primrases  she  gathered  to  pacify  hint 
with,  as  they  came  over  the  hills,  dropping 
one  by  one  from  his  chubby  fist  to  the 
floor. 

Poor  soldier !  how  he  must  have  suffered 
in  his  cell,  to  be  bowed  down  thus  oa  tbo 
shoulder  of  his  brave  little  Jeanuie,  U 
though  they  had  changed  sexes  for  the 
nonce,  after  he  has  fought  so  well,  and 
marched  so  far,  and  kept  his  heart  up  all 
the  time.  You  never  saw  anything  so 
woolen  as  his  kilt  and  hose,  or  ho  life-like 
as  the  stuff  of  her  petticoat ;  and  as  for 
the  dog  that  is  climbing  up  to  lick  his 
masters  hand,  you  can  plaiuly  peroeWe 
his  tail  wag. 

And  now,  to  say  that  one  swallow  may 
make  a  summer  under  the  sun,  s  uce  three 
flower-pots  have  made  a  Summer  Garden 
under  the  gas  in  Wallackia — to  say  that  one 
lady  of  no  particular  age  in  Sleven  Ages, 
and  another  lady  of  no  particular  parts  ia 
Seven  Parts,  can  entertain  us  ouiDeronsly 
— to  say  that  we  can  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  sanguinirorous  propMntiitles  of  Mr. 
Bourcicault's  Vampire  in  the  raspberry 
season,  and  to  Uavellian  gymnastics  with 
the  mercury  at  ninety — is  to  show  that  this 
world  of  New  York  is  a  gf Mid- uatured 
world,  and  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  theat^ 
ricals  in  July. 
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IT  is  a  remark  made  by  Hugh  Miller, 
and,  very  probably,  by  others  before 
bim,  that  the  great  features  of  physical 
geography  rarely  form  right  linos,  but, 
where  such  do  occur,  the  geologist  may 
look  for  something  remarkable. 

No  better  example  illustrative  of  this 
observation  can  be  found,  than  that  line 
which  every  child  has  noticed  on  its 
i*ch<»ol- geography  maps  of  the  western 
hemisphere — a  chain  of  mountains,  in 
K>me  places  but  a  single  ridge,  in  others 
branching  or  forming  several  parallel 
lines,  but  extending  in  one  conspicuous 
and  unbroken  system,  nearly  north  and 
south,  for  eight  thousand  miles,  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Russian  America. 

It  is  aj)parently  one  long  axis  of  frac- 
tures and  disturbances  in  the  earth's 
crust.  If  we  admit  the  prevalent  theory, 
that  our  planet  once  existed  in  a  melted 
(itate,  and  has  cooled  on  its  exterior,  it 
«eem»  to  follow  that  the  process  must 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  certain 
degree  of  contraction.  The  spherical 
crust,  left  comparatively  unsupported 
by  its  shrunk  interior,  must  have  exert- 
ed in  all  directions  a  lateral  pressure  or 
*•  thruiit,"  like  that  sustained  by  the 
piers  of  an  arch ;  undtT  which  the 
we«iker  portions  must  have  yielded — 
crowdf'd  into  broken  ridges,  and  uplifts. 
We  have  seen  on  a  frozen  lake  a  simi- 


lar result  produced,  by  the  expansion  of 
the  ice  from  changes  of  temperature,  a 
long  crack  being  formed  across  the  ioj 
sheet,  the  edges  of  which  were  raised 
up  into  ridges,  resting  against  each 
other  like  the  slopes  of  a  roof.  We 
may  conceive  the  long  upthrow  of  the 
Andean  chain  to  have  been  somewhat 
analogous  to  this ;  but  after  the  crack 
was  formed,  and  its  edges  uplifted,  a 
now  element  came  into  activity.  The 
melted  matter  from  our  planet's  interior 
rose  through  the  crevice,  and  its  harden- 
ed overflow  added  immensely  to  the 
height  and  bulk  of  the  mountain  range. 
To  this  agency  appear  to  be  due  the 
enormous  accumulations  of  lava,  por- 
phyry, trachyte,  and  other  plutonic 
rocks,  which  accompany  the  chaio, 
through  openings  in  which  the  volcanic 
fires  still  blaze  at  intervals  from  South- 
ern Chile  to  Russian  America. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  as  some 
geologists  have  suggested,  tliat  this 
great  uplift  was  contemporaneous  with 
a  depression  of  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Pacific.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
ranges  of  the  mountains  and  the  coast 
are  parallel,  and  both  inclose  and  give 
character  to  the  territory  which  forms 
the  subject  of  these  handsome  volumes. 

**  With  an  arid  desert  on  its  northera 
frontier,  successive  ranges  of  mountaiust 
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whoso  summits  are  covered  by  ever- 
hunting  snows,  on  the  east.  Cape  Horn, 
with  its  appalling  storms  of  ice  and  sleet, 
on  the  south,  and  tlio  vast  Pacific  ocean 
washing  its  western  shores,"  the  ter- 
ritory of  Chile  stretches  through  a 
length  of  about  2,000  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  nearly  eighty. 

Its  more  southern  portion,  for  eight 
or  ten  hundred  miles,  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  mere  selvage  of  rough 
country,  crowded  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  rifted  and  iron-bound 
coast,  which,  indeed,  in  many  places, 
come  together  without  any  interval  of 
habitable  land.  The  more  northern  part, 
which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Chile,  is 
from  1,000  to  1,200  miles  long,  by  per- 
hai>s  100  in  average  width.  Its  pecu- 
liar and  isolated  position,  and  the  grand- 
eur of  its  natural  features,  must  always 
secure  for  any  work  devoted  to  its  de- 
scription the  interest  of  all  intelligent 
minds.  * 

The  chief  object  of  the  Expedition,  of 
which  Lieut.  J.  M.  Gilliss  was  the  head, 
and  Lieut.  Archibald  McRae,  Acting 
Master  S.  L.  Phelps,  and  Captain's 
Clerk  E.  R.  Smith,  were  associates, 
was  to  eflFect  a  series  of  observations  of 
the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
in  connection  with  which  duty  special 
researches  were  to  be  made  in  magnetism 
and  meteorology.  The  observations 
made  in  these  departments  of  science, 
however,  are  not  to  any  great  extent 
embraced  in  the  volumes  now  before  us, 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  details 
of  more  popular  niterest,  collected  under 
general  mstructiims,  to  secure,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  leading  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, **any  other  information  of  a  use- 
ful character  which  there  might  be 
opportunity  to  obtain." 

This  direction  seems  to  have  been 
obeyed  in  the  most  industrious  spirit,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  result  before  us. 
The  contents  of  the  work  may  be  rough- 
ly classified  as  follows.  Descriptive 
geography,  political  divisions,  and  in- 
uuf^triai  resources,  seventy- six  pages  ; 
climate,  and  earthquakes,  ai)out  as  much 
more  ;  descriptions  of  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, sixty- seven  pnges;  of  the  gov- 
ernment, society,  and  the  church,  forty- 
six  pages ;  journeys  in  the  provinces, 
113  pages  ;  the  Presidential  election  of 
1851,  and  its  unhappy  contests,  thirty- 
five  pages.  Then  we  have  fifty  pages 
devoted  to  the  journey  from  New  York 
to  Valparaiso,  via    Panama    and    the 
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coast ;  twenty  to  "  first  experiences  in 
Chile ;  while  a  variety  of  minor  details 
make  up  the  550  pages  of  Vol.  I.  Three 
hundred  more  are  given  in  VoL  II. 
to  the  report  of  Lieut.  McRae's  tour 
across  the  continent,  and  sundry  illus- 
trated papers  on  archseology  and  natu- 
ral history.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty 
quarto  pages — no  less — a  magnum  opus 
laborious  in  achievement,  and  not  a 
little  so  in  perusal.  We  confess  that  we 
would  have  preferred  a  couple  of  Ught 
little  duodecimos,  or  small  octavos ;  and 
valuable  as  is  the  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion collected  in  this  report,  it  seems  to 
us  that  by  the  omission  of  part  of  its 
contents,  and  the  condensation  of  more, 
it  might  have  been  made  less  expensive 
to  publish,  less  burdensome  to  tlie  mails, 
and  more  useful  to  the  public.  The 
best  part  of  our  people  are  active, 
practical  men,  whose  time  is  too  much 
occupied  to  allow  them  leisure  to  search 
through  such  bulky  volumes;  and  the 
author  who  might,  by  a  book  condensed 
into  the  concisest  form  and  clearest 
arrangement,  have  interested  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers,  is  apt  to  findt 
when  he  has  completed  a  ponderoas 
quarto,  designed  to  be  his  monument, 
that  he  has  literally  buried  under  it  his 
reputaticm. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  left 
New  York  in  August,  1849,  going  by 
way  of  Panama,  stopping  at  diflEerent 
points  along  the  coast,  and  reaching 
Valparaiso  on  the  25th  of  October, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  the  capital 
city  of  Santiago,  a  town  of  80,0U0  or 
90,000  inhabitants,  covering  with  its  low 
houses  an  area  of  six  or  seven  square 
miles,  in  a  plain  or  basin  of  about  sixty 
miles  by  twenty  in  extent ;  siztv  miles 
inland,  and  2,000  feet  above  the  Mvel  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  overlooked,  on  the 
east,  by  the  great  Andean  chain,  some 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  risi- 
ble from  the  vaUey.  From  the  eaKtem 
part  of  the  city  rises  the  hill  of  Santa 
Lucia,  a  mass  of  porphyritic  rock  175 
feet  high,  on  tlie  upper  part  of  which 
the  observatory  was  established,  and 
the  instruments  mounted.  The  native 
populati(m  looked  on  the  advancing  work 
with  great  curiosity,  and  on  its  comple- 
tion, all  who  wished,  rich  or  poor,  learn- 
ed or  ignorant^  were  aUowed  to  scan  the 
heavens  through  the  wonUerfiil  optio 
tube.  Yet  there  remained  many  who 
attributed  to  the  strangers  more  than 
scientific  lore,  and  as  the  seaaoii  proTed 
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an  unuHual  one  in  the  occarrence  of 
severe  thunder  Btonns,  as  well  as  earth* 
qnake.<«.  the  **  masses**  were  much  in- 
clined to  associate  these  distarbances 
with  tlie  advent  of  the  wizards  on  Santa 
Lucia. 

The  locality  proved  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable for  astronomical  observations* 
as  the  serenity  of  the  skies  permitted 
a  much  larger  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  within  a  limited  period  than  can  be 
accomplished  in  most  countries.  It  is 
stated  in  the  report,  that  out  of  132 
consecutive  nights  after  January  31, 
1850,  there  were  but  seven  cloudy  ones, 
and  during  the  next  summer,  from  No- 
vember 10th  to  April  10th,  observations 
were  made  on  120  out  of  152  nights. 
The  only  drawback  on  the  advantages 
of  the  position,  was  the  small  number 
of  the  observers,  which  made  the  work 
most  laborious  and  exhausting,  and  lim- 
ited the  usefulness  of  the  expedition. 

Beginning  at  the  south  pole,  a  complete 
examination  was  made  of  the  heavens 
through  more  than  24^  of  declination, 
by  •*  sweeping**  them  with  the  telescope 
in  narrow  successive  belts  or  ring^. 
Within  this  space  wore  obtained  33,600 
observations  of  some  23,000  stars,  of 
which  more  than  20, (KX)  are  stated  not 
to  httvo  been  previously  tabulated.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  large  amount  of 
time  was  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  more  northerly  zones  of  the  sky, 
which,  with  observations  of  the  moon, 
plaiK-ts,  etc.,  number  about  9,000  mea- 
e«ures.  Lieut.  Gilliss  had  hoped  to  have 
tabuLited  uU  the  stars  not  cleorly  visi- 
ble above  the  horizon  of  Washington, 
so  that,  by  combining  the  labors  of  his 
expedition  with  those  of  our  national 
observatory,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
American  Navy  had  mapped  the  whole 
heavens  ;  but  the  numerical  force  of  his 
corps  was  insufticient  for  the  task.  The 
valuable  results  of  th<i  great  amount  of 
astr«>nr>mical  work  which  they  were  ena- 
bled to  acoomplisii,  will  appear  sepa- 
rately. We  have  now  only  to  glean 
from  the  present  volumes  such  particu- 
lars of  popular  interest,  n*lative  to  other 
topics,  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

The  dimenMons,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
general  position  of  Cliih*,  have  already 
been  givrn.  lietween  the  Andes  and 
the  sea,  the  country  is  generally  rough 
and  billy.  The  U'st  and  most  fertile 
iH>rtioii  of  the  country  extends  along  the 
base  (»f  the  Andes,  in  a  series  of  val- 
leys, or  a  long  depression  between  them 


and  the  seaboard  hiUs,  lying  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Santiago,  Colchagua,  and 
Maule.  This  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  submarine  vallcjr 
separating  the  island  of  Chiloe  from  the 
main-land. 

The  main  Andean  chain  is,  as  a  mosSf 
highest  in  latitude  35^,  and  its  base  has 
a  width,  from  the  lower  lands  of  Chile 
to  the  Pampas  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
slope,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  most  lofty  peaks  in  Chile  are  Aeon- . 
cagua,  in  latitude  «i2i^,  within  sight  of 
Santiago,  rising  to  the  altitude  of  22,300 
feet,  and  Tupun^to,  in  latitude,  33 J^, 
the  height  of  which  is  given  at  22,450 
feet.  The  elevation  of  these  summita 
is  much  greater  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  they  are  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  very  loftiest  few  of  the 
giants  of  the  Andes. 

The  reader,  however,  if  he  compares 
the  elevation  of  these  peaks  with  the 
width  of  the  base  of  the  chain,  will  find 
that  tlieir  extreme  height  is  but  about 
one-thirtieth  of  such  width ;  a  result 
which  tends  very  much  to  flatten  down 
prevalent  popular  ideas  of  the  steep, 
wall- like  character  of  mountain  chaim). 
In  truth,  though  minor  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface  may  be  more  abrupt,  ita 
greater  ridges  and  undulations,  viewed 
on  a  largo  scale,  are  g(mtle  and  almost 
insignificant.  Differences  of  elevation, 
as  compared  with  those  of  distance,  are 
so  slight,  as  not  only  to  require  exag- 
geration to  make  them  appreciable  on 
the  profiles  and  sections  of  the  engi- 
neer and  tlie  geologist,  but  we  believe 
that  wo  all  insensibly  habituate  the  eye 
to  give  greater  importance  to  elevations 
tlian  to  distances,  and  acquire  a  distort- 
ed idea  of  their  proportions  which  mis- 
leads our  perceptions. 

Through  this  huge  mountain  barrier, 
a  number  of  passes  lead  to  the  broad 
pampas  and  great  rivers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Bl(»pe  of  the  continent.  Those 
most  frequently  traversed  are  the  Us- 
pullata  pass  to  the  N.  £.  of  Santiago, 
and  the  Portillo  pass,  S.  W.  of  that 
city,  both  of  which  were  examined  by 
Lieut.  McRae,  from  whose  surveys 
maps  of  these  lofty  valleys  have  been 
made  and  published  in  the  report.  The 
Uspullato  pass,  in  latitude  32^  49',  is 
the  more  sheltered,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently used,  and  attains  a  height  of 
12,500  feet;  the  Portillo,  in  latitude 
l^Y^  35',  is  a  shorter  route,  but  more 
dangeroos  and  difficult.    Its  first  sum- 
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mit  is  nearly  13,200  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  when,  after  passing  the  moun- 
tain valley  of  Tunyon,  3,000  feet  in 
depth,  the  traveler,  faint  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  at  these  heights, 
reaches  tlio  second  summit,  and  looks 
through  the  Portillo,*  at  the  distant 
ooean-like  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
he  has  attained  the  elevation  of  14,475 
feet.  For  the  **puna,"  or  weakness 
and  lassitude  caused  by  exertion  in  the 
thin  atmosphere  of  these  great  alti- 
tudes, onions  and  garlic  are  recommend- 
ed as  remedies ;  though  it  is  quaintly 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Darwin  found  no- 
thing so  efficacious  in  removing  it  as  the 
discovery  of  fossil  shells  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  13,000  feet  above 
their  parent  ocean. 

In  the  valley  leading  to  the  Portillo 
pass  are  beds  of  pure  white  gypsum, 
which  are  estimated  (unless  the  printer 
has  added  a  superfluous  cipher)  at  2,000 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  less  used  passes  of  Come-Ca- 
vallo,  (literully  **  eat-horse") and  Dona 
Ana,  are  at  heights  of  14,500  and 
14,900  feet,  so  that  the  lower  indenta- 
tions of  this  chain  are  as  high  as  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  European  moun- 
tains. 

Pew  cross  the  range  in  the  south  of 
Chile.  There  are  at  least  two  passes — 
those  of  the  Planchon  and  the  Antuco — 
at  elevations  of  only  about  (),500  feet ; 
but  east  of  the  mountiuns  the  Pebuen- 
ches  scour  the  pampas,  and  travelers 
prefer  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
higher  northern  passes  to  the  risk  of 
encountering  these  fierce  savages. 

Among  the  mountains  are  many 
lakes,  shut  in  the  basins  of  upheaved 
rock.  They  are  in  many  instances  ac- 
cessible only  with  difficulty ;  are  fed 
by  mountain  torrents,  and  give  birth  to 
other  streums  which  roar  through  nii)id- 
ly  descending  gorges  and  valleys  to- 
ward the  oct'un. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rivers  of 
Chile  are  short,  turbulent,  and  rarely 
navigable.  The  largest,  the  Biobio,  is 
navigable  for  boats  only  from  forty  to 
fif^l'  miles.  These  streams,  though  not 
large  in  ai)pearance,  discharge  great 
({uuntities  of  water;  and  it  is  be- 
hoved that  the  Mapocho,  at  Santiago, 
though  but  thirty  yards  in  width,  pours 
through  its  i^loping  bed  a  greater  vol- 


ume than  is  borne  to  the  sea  by  the 
lake-like  Potomac. 

The  climate  of  Chile,  influenced  by 
its  situation  between  the  monntains  and 
the  sea,  is  peculiar.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  the  desert  of  Atacama  lies 
under  the  southern  border  of  the  trade- 
winds,  which,  chilled  in  rising  over  the 
Andes,  condense  their  moisture  in 
heavy  rains  to  nourish  the  forest^,  and 
feed  the  huge  rivers  of  the  Atlnntio 
slope,  and  then  come  down  the  western 
declivities,  so  dry  as  to  absorb,  instead 
of  shedding  moisture.  Here,  and  in 
the  neighboring  districts  of  Peru,  rain 
scarcely  ever  falls,  and  the  mode  of 
building  adopted  is  such  that  a  rainy 
day  will  bring  down  more  houses  than 
an  earthquake. 

As  we  go  southward  and  come  ander 
the  influence  of  the  return  current, 
which,  outside  the  tropics,  sets  from 
the  westward  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
tertropical flow  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
brings  the  evaporation  from  the  Padfio 
to  the  continent,  the  rains  commence 
and  increase,  so  that  while  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Chile,  there  are,  on  an  arer- 
age,  but  fourteen  rainy  days  in  the 
year,  there  are  in  the  southern  districts 
forty.  But  even  in  central  Chile  the 
rains  descend  only  in  the  winter  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  while 
during  the  summer,  vegetation  almost 
disappears;  the  hills  become  brown, 
and  little  efficient  cultivation  is  practi- 
cable save  by  irrigation.  The  olive 
flourishes,  and  the  grape  yields  good 
wine,  but  the  sugar-cane  and  many 
other  tropical  plants  do  not  succeed,  fur 
want  of  continuous  moisture.  In  lo- 
calities where  this  can  be  supplied,  the 
native  fruit-trees  and  a  great  variety 
of  shrubs  are  evergreen,  but  Lombardy 
poplars  and  other  introduced  trees  re- 
tain their  deciduous  habits.  It  seems 
strange  to  read  of  their  yellow  leaves 
falling  in  May,  and  their  boughs  re- 
maining bare  during  June  and  July ; 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  features  of  this 
land,  the  reverse  of  our  own  country, 
not  only  in  its  position  relatively  to  the 
equator,  but  to  the  continent  and  ocean. 
Maize  is  raised  to  some  extent,  barley 
succeeds  well,  and  rye  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation ;  but  al- 
though the  yield  of  grain  was  good,  its 
cultivation  was  abandoned  because  th9 


*  This  opening  of  the  ridf^e  b  but  joBt  wide  enough  for  a  loaded  mulo  to  paM ;  henee  its 
Diuuc,  **  portillo,"  a  little  door. 
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own   assistance,  through  such  remote 
periods  and  regions. 

These  copper  tools  are  not  hardened 
to  any  considerable  degree,  as  their 
proprietors  seem  to  have  valued  highly 
the  power  of  sharpening  them  by  thin- 
ning the  edge  with  a  hammer,  a  method 
which  shortened  the  otherwise  long  and 
tedious  process  of  abrading  them  ou  a 
whetstone. 

Among  the  Peruvian  relics  are  many 
vessels  of  earthenware,  showing  the  pro- 
ficiency which  the  aboriginal  tribes  had 
made  in  the  art  of  the  potter ;  others 
carved  from  wt>od ;  baskets,  fragments 
of  textile  fabrics,  bodkins,  needles,  and 
other  humble  household  property,  buried 
long  ago  in  the  graves  with  their  dusky 
owners.  A  collection  of  Peruvian  an- 
tiquities, examined  by  Mr.  Ewbank  in 
Brazil,  has  furnished  most  of  the  illus- 
trati<ms,  not  only  of  stone  and  earth- 
en, but  metallic  objects — ornaments, 
small  tools,  and  industrial  implements, 
wea|Mins,  official  batons  or  sceptres, 
and  small  statuettes,  fabricated  of  cop- 
per, bronze,  gold,  and  silver.  All  these, 
with  innumerable  relics  of  similar  char- 
acti»r,  by  which  so  much  has  been  learn- 
ed of  the  conditions  of  art  at  remote 
pfrioiis  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  we 
owe  to  that  almost  universal  supersti- 
tion (if  wo  are  at  liberty  to  call  it  by 
that  name),  which  led  to  the  burial,  witn 
tin*  lost  friend,  of  the  articles  most  useful 
to  •»r  prized  bv  him  during  life. 

Th«*  pajHT  contributed  by  Mr.  Baird, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  numerous  specimens  of 
tlie  mammalia  of  Chile,  collected  by 
Lieut.  Gilliss,  and  to  a  list  of  all  the 
sp«-cies  yet  known  from  that  country. 
The  existence  of  the  *'  panther"  of  our 
northern  forests  through  South  Ameri- 
ca, where  it  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  *' puma'*  and  "cougar,'*  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion «)f  a  single  species.  Among  the 
mon-  interesting  quadrupeds  m^ticcd,  are 
an  opossum,  almost  as  small  as  a  mouse 
and  as  downy  as  a  flying  squirrel;  the 
coyjH>u,  that  beaver-like,  aquatic  animal, 
wlmse  skins  are  so  imj)ortant  an  article 
of  tra<h'  under  the  name  of  **  nutria" 
fur :  and  that  nire  armadillo,  the  chlamy- 
phoriis,  one  example  of  that  n*markable 
family  of  maih'd  quadnipeds  peculiar  to 
the  South  American  continent,  where 
arc  found  the  fossil  bones  and  plates  of 
a  gigantic  predecessor,  whose  length 
Cavier  estimated  at  ten  feet,  and  whose 


armor  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  hare 
covered  the  megatherium. 

Lieut.  Phelps  contributes  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  habits  of  the 
guanaco,  one  of  tlie  peculiar  family 
of  quadrupeds  to  which  the  cama  and 
alpaca  belong,  and  which,  like  the  ar* 
madilloes,  had  among  the  lost  races  of 
the  ante-human  epoch  a  gigantic  repre- 
sentative in  the  **macrauchoma."  Mr. 
Phelps  hunted  the  guanacoes  among 
their  native  mountain  heights,  and  seems 
to  have  found  this  cnase  a  larger 
kind  of  deor-stalking,  the  animal  boinff 
so  shy  and  vigilant  as  to  perceive  and 
fly  from  the  hunter  while  yet  at  two 
miles  distance.  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  shooting  them,  though  their  propen- 
sity to  b<iund  over  the  nearest  preci- 
pice, when  struck  by  the  bullet,  made 
their  recovery  often  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Cassia's  article  on  the  birds  is 
illustrated  by  handsome  colored  plates, 
partly  executed  by  the  new  chromotypio 
process.  Though  many  of  the  Chilian 
birds  differ  very  widely  from  those  of 
our  northern  temperate  zone,  there  still 
occur,  among  the  wading  and  swimming 
kinds,  some  of  the  identical  species 
known  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng- 
land, while  among  others  wo  notice  that 
striking  similarity  in  general  appearance 
which  often  occurs  in  species  which  are 
reasonably  regarded  as  having  sprung 
from  entirely  different  origins.  This 
apparently  indicates  (if  wo  may  use 
such  an  expression  in  reference  to  the 
inscrutable  creative  agency)  a  timdenoy 
in  nature  to  produce  closely  similar 
forms  in  remote  regions,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  palaeonto- 
logist finds  similar  forms  to  have  been 
produced  and  reproduced  at  renM>te 
epochs. 

Facts  of  this  nature  strike  us  with 
especial  interest,  if  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disputes  which  prevail 
respecting  the  unchangeable  character 
of  species,  and  the  unity  or  diversity  of 
similar  races.  An  example  of  this  kind 
may  be  found  in  the  close  resemblance  of 
our  g^dden-winged  woodpecker  to  the 
red-quilled  species  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  where  two  species,  which  a  care- 
less observer  might  deem  to  be  acci- 
dental varieties,  caused  by  climate  or 
other  circumstances,  are  proved,  by  the 
impossibility  of  their  transmission  or 
migration  across  wide  oceans,  and  the 
impassable  torrid  sone«.to  be  of  radioaUj 
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bottom  of  the  sea  around,  80  that  in 
places  where,  in  1834,  there  had  been 
thirty  feet  depth  of  water,  subsequent 
sounding  showed  but  twenty-one.  The 
island  of  Mocha,  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
distant,  was,  at  the  same  time,  raised 
about  two  feet  The  celebrated  Juan 
Fernandez,  300  miles  from  the  coast, 
was  violently  shaken,  and  a  volcano 
burst  forth  through  300  feet  of  water, 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  shore. 

In  connection  with  such  sudden  and 
violent  changes  of  level,  which  seem  the 
efiect  of  the  samo  forces  which,  in  past 
epochs,  raised  the  Andes  themselves 
from  the  sea,  Lieut.  Gilliss  suggests 
that  others  may  be  going  on  impercep- 
tibly, such  as  geologists  know  to  have 
been  for  centuries  raising  the  coast  of 
8candinavia.  His  meridian  circle,  stand- 
ing on  stone  blocks,  whicli  rested  im- 
mediately on  the  rock  of  Santa  Lucia, 
showed,  for  many  months,  a  distinct  and 
almost  uniform  change  of  position,  as  if 
its  eastern  support  was  constantly  rising, 
or  the  whole  hill  slowly  tilting  over  to 
the  westward.*  Such  changes  have 
been  suspected  in  parts  of  England,  and 
we  remember  reading,  some  years  since, 
of  surveys  made  and  monuments  accu- 
rately fixed  in  the  southern  counties, 
by  future  inspectfon  of  which  the 
slightest  fluctuations  could  bo  detected 
in  the  rocky  foundations  of  that  reputed 
"fast-anchored  isle." 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  aver- 
agi*  annual  number  of  earthquake  shocks 
at  Lima  is  forty-five,  though  no  dis- 
astrous convulsion  has  occurred  there 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  present  report 
gives  the  number  occuring  at  Santiago 
during  twenty-eight  months  as  sixty- 
nine,  and  twice  as  many  were  noticed 
dui-ing  the  same  period  of  time  in  the 
northern  province  of  Coquimbo.  Most 
of  these  were  comparatively  trifling, 
serious  damage  beinc;  caused  in  but  few 
instiinces.  It  has  been  thought  that 
they  occur  more  frequently  in  autumn 
than  at  other  seasons,  but  it  is  not  estab- 
lished that  any  connection  exists  be- 
tween the  changes  of  our  atmosphere 
and  these  movements  of  the  solid  crust 
of  our  earth. 

Of  the  long  accounts  given  of  the 
government,  cliurth,  and  society  in 
Chile,  and  of  the  presidential  election 
of  1851,  and  its  unhappy  consequences 


of  domestic  disturbance  and  ciiil  ww, 
we  have  not  room  to  speak.  It  seemi 
a  very  ungracious  feature  in  a  repoit 
made  and  published  in  snch  an  oflEicial 
manner,  to  describe  with  what  must  be 
regarded  as  disapprobation  any  of  the 
social,  civil,  or  religious  customs  or 
transactions  of  a  sister  republic,  with 
which  we  have  been  on  friendly  teimsr 
and  which  received  and  aided  the  ex- 
pedition with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
attention.  Lieut  Gilliss  seems  to  have 
anticipated  such  a  view  of  portions  of 
his  volume,  and  deprecates  it  in  an 
"apologetic  conclusion,"  on  the  last 
page.  Yet,  it  seems  to  ns,  that  this 
government  document  should  have  left 
untouched,  or  very  slightly  referred  tOi 
topics  so  delicate,  especially  if  not 
strictly  embraced  within  the  natural  and 
legitimate  scope  of  a  scientific  publica- 
tion ;  and  that  their  omission  would  hove 
been  one  step  well  taken  in  retrenoh- 
mont  of  the  unnecessarily  cumbrous  di- 
mensions of  the  work. 

Tlie  chapters  devoted  to  jonmeyt 
through  the  provinces,  and  that  from 
New  York  to  Panama,  and  thence 
by  the  Peruvian  coast,  would  fumifh 
many  quotations  and  facts  of  interest, 
but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book,  which,  by  the  "liberality  of 
Congress,*'  has  been  widely  distributed. 
They  will  also  find  in  it  a  valuable  mass 
of  statistics  of  a  commercial  character, 
in  relation  to  products,  exports  and 
imports,  mines,  narbors,  etc.,  etc. ;  and 
will  have  reason  to  admire  the  enercy 
and  ability  which  was  able,  during  the 
brief  intervals  of  engrossing  sdentifio 
duties,  to  gather  so  great  and  so  vorioas 
a  mass  of  general  information. 

The  second  volume  is,  as  we  hare 
said,  chiefly  occupied  with  papers  on 
antiquarian  and  scientific  subjects.  That 
on  Indian  remains,  by  Mr.  Ewbaiik,  de- 
scribes and  figures  a  great  variety  of 
relics,  which,  however,  are  almost  ezda- 
sively  Peruviim,  very  few  of  them  being 
from  Chile.  Among  the  latter  are  copper 
axes  and  chisels,  and  a  copper  knife  of 
crescent  shape  with  a  handle  attached 
to  its  centre,  very  like  the  kind  in  use 
in  every  saddler's  shop,  or  to  others 
found  among  the  collections  of  Egypti- 
an antiquities.  It  is  interesting  t4>  notice 
the  uniformity  in  shape  of  tools  which 
human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  its 


*  Thi9  mf)vcnient  went  on  rc^larly  tlirosffh  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  bat 
to  bo  intermpted  daring  the  wmter,  when  the  initrament  remiuncd  nenrly  statkmary. 
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own   assistance,  through  such  remote 
periods  and  regions. 

These  copper  tools  are  not  hardened 
to  any  considerable  degree,  as  their 
propnetors  seem  to  have  valued  highly 
the  |>ower  of  sharpening  them  by  win- 
ning the  edge  with  a  hammer,  a  method 
which  shortened  the  otherwise  long  and 
tedious  process  of  abrading  them  ou  a 
whetstone. 

Among  the  Peruvian  relics  are  many 
vessels  of  earthenware,  showing  the  pro- 
ficiency which  the  aboriginal  tribes  had 
made  in  the  art  of  the  potter ;  others 
carvcHi  from  wood ;  baskets,  fragments 
of  textile  fabrics,  bodkins,  needles,  and 
other  humble  household  property,  buried 
long  ago  in  the  graves  with  their  dusky 
owners.  A  collection  of  Penivian  an- 
tiquities, examined  by  Mr.  Ewbank  in 
Brazil,  has  furnished  most  of  the  illus- 
trations, not  only  of  st<me  and  earth- 
en, but  metallic  objects — ornaments, 
small  tools,  and  industrial  implements, 
wea|>ons,  official  batons  or  sceptres, 
and  small  statuettes,  fabricated  of  cop- 
per, bronze,  gold,  and  silver.  All  these, 
with  innumerable  relics  of  similar  char- 
acter, by  which  so  much  has  been  learn- 
ed of  the  conditions  of  art  at  remote 
piTJocls  in  nil  quarters  of  the  world,  we 
i»we  to  that  almost  universal  supersti- 
tion (if  we  are  at  liberty  to  call  it  by 
that  name),  wliich  led  to  the  burial,  with 
th»'  lost  friend,  of  the  articles  most  useful 
to  «»r  prized  by  him  during  life. 

The  jiajxr  contributed  by  Mr.  Baird, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  numenms  specimens  of 
tlie  mammalia  of  Chile,  collected  by 
Lieut.  Gilliss,  and  to  a  list  of  all  the 
species  yet  known  fn)m  that  country. 
The  existence  of  the  *'  panther"  of  our 
northern  forests  through  South  Ameri- 
ca, where  it  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  **  puma"  and  **  cougar,"  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  a  single  species.  Amtmg  the 
mon-  interesting  quadrupeds  noticed,  are 
an  opossum,  almost  as  small  as  a  mouse 
ajid  as  downy  as  a  flying  squirrel;  the 
coypou,  that  beaver-like,  aquatic  animal, 
whos<^  skins  are  so  imjM)rtant  an  article 
of  trade  under  the  name  of  **  nutria" 
fur ;  and  that  nire  armadillo,  the  chlamy- 
phoriis,  one  exami)lo  of  that  remarkable 
family  of  mailed  quadrupeds  peculiar  to 
the  South  American  continent,  where 
arc  found  the  fossil  bones  and  plates  of 
a  gigantic  predecessor,  whose  length 
Cmrier  estimated  at  ten  feet,  and  whose 


armor  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  hart 
oovered  the  megatherium. 

Lieut.  Phelps  contributes  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  habits  of  the 
guanaco,  one  of  the  peculiar  family 
of  quadrupeds  to  which  the  cama  and 
alpaca  belong,  and  which,  like  the  ar- 
madilloes,  had  among  the  lost  races  of 
the  ante-human  epoch  a  gigantic  repre- 
sentative in  the  **maorauchenia."  Mr. 
Phelps  hunted  the  guanacoes  among 
their  native  mountain  heights,  and  seems 
to  have  found  this  chase  a  larger 
kind  of  door-stalking,  the  animal  beuiff 
so  shy  and  vigilant  as  to  perceive  and 
fly  from  the  hunter  while  yet  at  two 
miles  distance.  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  shooting  them,  though  their  propen- 
sity to  Ixiund  over  the  nearest  preci- 
pice, when  struck  by  the  bullet,  made 
their  recovery  often  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Cassin's  article  on  the  birds  is 
illustrated  by  handsome  colored  plates, 
partly  executed  by  the  new  chromotypio 
process.  Though  many  of  the  Chilian 
birds  differ  very  widely  from  tliose  of 
our  northern  temperate  zone,  there  still 
occur,  among  the  wading  and  swimming 
kinds,  some  of  the  identical  species 
known  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng- 
land, while  among  others  wo  notice  that 
striking  similarity  in  general  appearance 
which  often  occurs  in  species  which  are 
reasonably  regarded  as  having  sprung 
from  entirely  different  origins.  This 
apparently  indicates  (if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression  in  reference  to  the 
inscrutable  creative  agency)  a  tendency 
in  nature  to  produce  closely  similar 
forms  in  remote  regions,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  palaeonto- 
logist finds  similar  forms  to  have  been 
produced  and  reproduced  at  renM>te 
epochs. 

Facts  of  this  nature  strike  us  with 
especial  interest,  if  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disputes  which  prevail 
respecting  the  unchangeable  character 
of  species,  and  the  unity  or  diversity  of 
similar  races.  An  example  of  this  kind 
may  be  found  in  the  close  resemblance  of 
our  gfdden -winged  woodpecker  to  the 
red-quilled  species  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  where  two  species,  which  a  care- 
less observer  might  deem  to  be  acci- 
dental varieties,  caused  by  climate  or 
other  circumstances,  are  proved,  by  the 
impossibility  of  their  transmission  or 
migration  across  wide  oceans,  and  the 
impassable  torrid  son6«  .to  be  of  radical^ 
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distinct  character.  The  reader,  who 
can  look  over  the  immense  and  almost 
unrivaled  ornithological  collection  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  will  find  an  hundred  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  fact.  Among  those 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  Cassin's  memoir  are 
the  largo  blackbird,  so  like  our  own 
largo  grakle,  the  smaller  species  almost 
the  counterpart  of  our  red-wing,  except 
that  his  gay  epaulette  is  of  gold  instead 
of  crimson,  and  the  stumella,  scarcely 
differing  from  our  familiar  meadow  lark, 
but  with  u  bjeast  of  red  instead  of 
yellow. 

Mr.  Girard,  also  of  the  Smithsonian, 
deals  with  the  reptiles  and  Crustacea. 
No  lover  ever  yet  made  his  sonnet  to 
his  mistress's  eyebrow  with  the  devotion 
and  minuteness  with  which  a  thorough 
herpetologist  scans  the  surocular,  post- 
frontal,  subgular,  or  symphysoal  scales 
and  plates  of  snakes.  If  the  reader 
would  be  amused  by  two  quarto  pages 
of  detailed  description  of  a  single  lizard, 
without  a  word  of  its  habits  or  manner 
of  life ;  or  entertain<'d  with  five  pages 
about  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
maxillipes,  caudal  paddles,  chela,  rostra, 
and  antennas  of  the  little  crustaceous 
wretch,  culled,  for  want  of  a  shorter 
name,  Rhyncocinectes,  let  him  boiTow 
Vol.  II.  of  this  report,  and  sit  down 
cheerfully  to  it.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  he,  with  us,  would  be  better  pleased 
with  some  book  of  natural  history,  deal- 
ing more  with  the  complete  living  form 
and  its  habits  than  with  minute  struc- 
tural details,  and  the  changing  arrange- 
ments of  system  and  noniencluturo. 
Nevertheless,  let  justice  be  done  to  the 
patient  investigator  of  the  driest  anato- 
my. His  laborious  accumulation  of  facts 
in  natural  science,  is  like  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  half  interpreted  alphubets 
and  hieroglyphics.  ]Jy-and-by,  when 
the  series  of  observations  is  nearly 
complete,  will  arise  the  man  of  wide 
Ticws,  the  combiner  and  generalizer,  to 
sweep  the  whole  army  of  facts  into 
their  disciplined  array ;  and  the  story 
is  told,  the  world  listens,  and  learns  in 
a  few  words  the  great  result^}  of  life- 
times of  toil.  This  facile  or  fortunate 
employer  of  others'  observations,  this 
eventual  interpreter  into  popular  form, 
of  truths  before  soattrred  and  hidden 
in  technical  books,  is,  like  a  command- 
ing officer,  too  apt  to  concentrate  on 
himself  the  laurels  which  in  great  share 


belong  to  less  conspicuous,  but  not  lest 
able  laborers  in  the  same  field. 

Dr.  Wyman's  article  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  mastodon  bones  from 
Southern  Chile,  belonging  to  difibrent 
species  from  those  known  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Conrad  describes  and  figures  some 
fossil  shells,  whose  interest  is  veiT 
great  on  account  of  the  position  of  their 
localities.  Some,  of  Oolitic  or  Jurassic 
age,  are  from  the  Cordillera  de  Dona 
Ana,  at  the  height  of  13,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  furnish  certain  evidence 
that  since  the  secondary  geological 
epoch,  when  they  died  and  were  buried, 
this  part  of  the  Andes  has  been  raised 
by  more  tlian  one  half  of  its  present 
enormous  elevation.  Probably,  when 
those  rocks  were  forming,  and  indnd- 
ing  the  n>lics  of  the  living  forms  of  their 
parent  ocean — long  after  the  Silurian 
regions  of  our  nortliem  states  had 
risen  above  the  sea,  long  after  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  measures  and  the  ridgy 
Alleghanies  had  been  crumpled  into 
their  present  distorted  and  folded  form, 
and  after  the  sea- beach  bird- tracks  had 
hardened  in  the  red  sandstones  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley — this  huge  moun- 
tain chain  only  showed  above  the  waves 
a  line  of  peaks  and  ridges  forming  a  long 
series  of  mountain  islands. 

Other  shells,  found  on  the  line  of  the 
Copiapo  rail-road,  at  the  elevation  of  420 
feet  above  tide,  are  identical  with  species 
now  living  in  the  Pacific  This  part  of 
the  Chilian  coast  must,  therefore,  have 
been  raised  at  least  420  feet  since  the- 
existence  of  the  fauna,  now  inhabiting 
its  l)ordering  waters.  The  researches 
of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other  previous  ex- 
plorers, have  shown  yet  more  remarka- 
ble facts,  proving  that  this  enormoos 
chain,  and  the  broad  continental  plains 
to  the  eastward  of  it  have,  during  the 
latter  periods  of  geological  history,  un- 
dergone oscillations  of  elevaticm  and 
depression  of  astonishing  extent. 

Before  closint^  this  necessarily  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch,  wo  should  men- 
tion the  liberal  and  enlightened  coarse 
of  the  Chilian  government  in  support- 
ing extensive  scientific  researches  on  its 
soil,  and  in  its  efforts  for  the  education 
of  its  peoj)le.  The  work  of  M.  GaVt 
published  by  the  state,  comprLfes,  in 
addition  to  five  volumes  of  pfditioal  and 
civil  history  and  two  -of  docamentti 
eight  volumes  of  sooiogy  and  nine  of 
botany,  illustrated  by  3^  elegantl/ 
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^rnived  and  colored  plates ;  and  the 
work  is  yet  going  on.  The  topographi- 
cal Hurveys  by  M.  Pispis,  from  which 
the  maps  in  this  Report  are  in  great 
part  compiled,  the  Santiago  Museum  of 
Naturul  History,  and  the  mineralogical 
cabinet  arranged  by  Prof.  Domeyko, 
are  equally  honorahlo  to  the  government 
of  Chili.  The  Military  Academy,  with 
its  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  the  Na- 


tional Institute  with  its  nine  hundred, 
the  government  normal  schools  and 
schools  for  teaching  the  mechanic  arts, 
agriculture,  painting  and  music,  need 
only  to  bo  mentioned,  to  show  how 
honorable  a  position,  in  comparison 
with  states  of  far  greater  population, 
wealth  and  age,  is  maintained  by  the 
yet  young  republic  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 


THE     HASHEESH    EATER. 


IT  was  at  Damascus  that  I  took  my  first 
d«)8e  of  hasheesh,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  habit  which,  through 
the  earlier  years  of  my  manhood,  im- 
prisoned me  like  an  enchanted  palace. 
It  was  surely  a  worthy  spot  on  which  to 
build  up  such  an  edifice  of  hallucina- 
tions as  I  did  there  erect  and  cement 
around  my  soul  by  the  daily  use  of 
this  weed  of  insanity.  Certainly  no 
other  spot  could  bo  so  worthy,  unless 
it  were  Hagdad,  the  niarvelims  city  of 
the  marrclous  Sultan,  llaroun  al  liash- 
id.  I  need  not  tell  the  reasons  :  every 
one  can  imagine  tli(  in  ;  cvrry  one,  at 
least,  who  knows  wlmt  Duniascusis; 
much  more  evcrv  one  who  has  been  there. 
It  was  anumpj  shadowy  gardens,  filled 
with  oriental  loungers,  and  in  Saracenic 
houses,  gay  as  kaleidoscopes  with  gild- 
ing and  bright  tintinpjs,  that  I  made 
myself  the  slave  of  tlie  hasheesh.  It 
was  surrounded  by  ol>j(»cts  so  suitable 
f4)r  dream-work,  that,  by  the  aid  of  this 
wizard  of  plants,  I  fjibricaled  that  pal- 
ace of  alternating  pleasure  a!id  torture 
which  was  for  years  my  abiding  place. 
In  this  palace  I  sonutiines  reveled  with 
a  joy  so  inmiense  that  I  may  well  call  it 
multitudinous  ;  or  I  ran  and  shrieked  it 
tliroutrh  its  changeful  spaces  with  an 
agony  whieh  th«*  pen  <>f  a  demon  could 
ni»t  describe  suitably ;  surrounded, 
cb;tsed,  overcloud«*d  by  all  the  phan- 
tasms of  mvtlndojxv  or  the  Arabian 
Nii^lits;  by  rvery  >trange,  ludicrous, 
«>r  liorribh*  .shape  that  ever  stole  into  my 
fjiiicy,  from  books  of  romance  or  tides 
of  hpe<.tre«iom. 

It  is  UM-Iess  to  think  of  relating,  or 
ev«n  menti'Miinif,  tin*  visions  which, 
during  four  <'r  live  years  pa>se<l  through 
my  drujr^etl  brain.  A  library  would 
not  sufiicc  to  describe  them  oil :  many, 


also,  were  indistinct  in  their  first  impres- 
sions, and  others  have  so  mingled  to- 
gether with  time,  that  I  cannot  now 
trace  their  individual  outlines.  As  the 
habit  grew  upon  me,  too,  my  memory 
gradually  failed,  and  a  stupor  crept  over 
me  which  dulled  the  edges  of  all  events, 
whether  dreams  or  realities.  A  dull 
confusion  surrounded  me  at  all  times, 
and  I  dropped  down  its  hateful  current, 
stupid,  indiflx»rent,  unobserving,  and 
never  thoroughly  awake  except  when 
a  fresh  dose  of  the  plant  stimulated  my 
mind  into  a  brief  consciousness  of  itself 
mid  its  surroundings.  The  habit  and 
its  consequences  naturally  deepened 
my  morl)id  unsociability  of  temper,  and 
sunk  me  still  more  fixedly  in  the  her- 
mit-like existence  which  I  had  chosen. 
For  some  years  I  made  no  acquaintance 
with  the  many  European  travelers  who 
j)ass  through  Syria;  and  I  even,  at  last, 
got  to  avoid  the  presence  of  my  listless 
orienUd  companions — keeping  up  no 
intimacy  exc<*pt  with  those  who,  like 
myself,  daily  wand<.'red  through  the  sa- 
haras  and  oases  of  hasheesh  dreamland. 
Never  before  did  I  so  completely  give 
myself  up  to  my  besetting  sin ;  for 
a  sin  I  now  consider  it  to  ca>:tofF  one's 
moorings  to  humanity  ;  to  fly  from  one's 
fellow- beings  and  despise,  at  ouce,  their 
go(»d  will  and  their  censure. 

A  terrible  fever  at  last  came  to  my 
relief  and  saved  me  by  dragging  me, 
as  it  were,  through  the  waters  of  death. 
AVhile  the  sickness  continued,  I  could 
not  take  the  hasheesh  ;  and  whvn  I  re- 
covered, I  had  so  far  gained  my  self- 
control,  that  I  resolved  to  fling  the  habit 
aside  forever.  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  it  yrf\A  partly  the  urgings  of 
an  (dd  friesd  which  supported  me  to 
this  pitch  of  real  heroism.    He  was  a 
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youDg  phypician  from  my  own  city, 
and  we  nad  been  companions  and  often 
room-mates  through  school  and  college, 
although  it  was  b^  the  merest  accident 
that  he  met  me  m  Beirut  a  few  days 
before  my  seizure.  Two  months  he 
watched  by  me,  and  then  perfected  his 
work  by  getting  me  on  board  the  steamer 
for  Marseilles,  and  starting  me  well 
homeward.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
him  again  ;  but  I  cannot  give  his  name, 
further  than  to  call  him  Doctor  Harry, 
the  pet  title  by  which  he  was  known  in 
his  own  family. 

I  reached  Marseilles,  hurried  through 
France,  without  passing  more  than  a 
night  even  nt  Pans,  and  sailed  for  New 
York  in  a  Havre  steamer.  In  less  than 
a  month  after  I  stepped  from  the  bro- 
ken columns  which  lie  about  the  land- 
ing place  of  Beirut,  I  was  strolling  un- 
der the  elms  of  my  native  city  in  Con- 
necticut. The  spell  was  broken  by  this 
time,  and  it.s  shackles  fallen  altogether 
both  from  mind  and  body.  I  felt  no  long- 
ing after  the  hasheesh ;  and  the  dreary 
languor  which  once  seemed  to  demand 
its  restitrativc  energy  had  disappeared  ; 
for  my  constitution  was  vigorous,  and 
I  was  still  several  years  under  tliirty. 
But  such  chains  as  I  had  worn,  could 
not  bo  carried  so  long  without  leaving 
some  scars  behind  them.  The  old  des- 
potism asserted  itself  yet  in  horrible 
dreams,  or  in  painful  reveries  which 
were  almost  as  vivid,  and  as  difHcult  to 
break  as  dreams.  These  temporary  il- 
lusions generally  made  use  of  two  sub- 
jects, as  the  scaffolds  on  which  to  erect 
their  troublesome  cloud-castles:  first, 
the  scenery  and  personages  of  my  old 
hasheesh  visions ;  second,  the  incidents 
of  my  journey  homeward.  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  myself  haunted 
by  sultans,  Moors,  elephants,  afreets, 
rocs,  and  other  monstrosities  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  but  it  did  seem  un- 
reasonable Unit  I  should  be  plagued,  in 
the  least  degree,  by  the  reminiscences 
of  that  wholesome,  and,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant  flight  from  the  land  of  my  cap- 
tivity. The  rapidity  and  picturesque- 
ncss  of  the  transit  had  impressed  them- 
selves on  my  imagination ;  and  I  now 
journeyed  in  spirit,  night  after  night,  and 
sometimes  day  after  day,  without  rest 
and  without  goal ;  hurried  on  by  an  end- 
less succession  of  steamers,  diligences 
and  railroad  trains,  all  driven  at  their 
utmost  speed  ;  beholding  oceans  of  foam, 
immeasurable  snow  mountains,  cities  of 


many  leagues  in  extents  and  populatkm, 
whoso  multitudes  obAtructed  my  pas- 
sage. But  tliese  illusions,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  were  faint  and  mild 
compared  with  my  old  hasheesh  parox- 
ysms, and  they  grew  rapidly  weaker 
as  time  passed  onward.  The  only 
thing  which  seriously  and  persist- 
ently annoyed  me  was  an  idea  tnat  my 
mind  was  slightly  shaken.  I  vexed  my- 
self with  minute  self-examinations  on 
this  point,  and  actually  consulted  a  phy- 
sician as  to  whether  some  of  my  men- 
tal processes  did  not  indicate  incipient 
insanity.  He  replied  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible :  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
forbade* my  pursuing  those  specula- 
tions. 

All  this  time  I  amused  myself  in  so- 
ciety, and  even  worked  pretty  faithful- 
ly at  my  legal  pn)fes8ion.  1  shall  say 
nothing  of  my  cases,  however,  lor, 
like  most  young  lawyers,  I  had  Tery 
few  of  them  ;  tul  the  fewer,  donbtleo, 
because  hmg  residence  abroad  had  put 
me  back  in  my  studies  Bat  I  moit 
speak  at  some  length  of  my  socialitieB, 
inasmuch  as  they  soon  flung  Tery 
deep  roots  into  my  heart,  and  mingled 
tliemselvcs  there  with  the  poifloiioiis 
decay  of  my  former  habit. 

The  first  family  whose  aoquaintanoe 
I  renewed,  on  reaching  home,  was  that 
of  my  dear  friend.  Doctor  Harry.  His 
father,  the  white-headed  old  dootor, 
and  his  dignified,  kindly  mother,  greeted 
me  with  a  heartiness  that  was  like  en- 
thusiasm. I  had  been  a  sohool-fellow 
of  their  absent  son ;  ond  more  than  Uiat 
I  had  very  lately  seen  him ;  and  more 
still,  I  spoke  of  him  with  warm  praise 
and  gratitude.  They  treated  me  with 
as  much  affection  as  if  it  were  I  who 
had  saved  Harry's  life,  and  not  Hany 
who  had  saved  mine.  A  reception 
equally  cordial  was  granted  me  by  the 
doctor's  two  daughters:  Ellen  and  Ida. 
Ellen,  whom  I  knew  well,  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. She  was  tlie  same  lively,  nervons, 
sentimental  thing  as  of  old  ;  wore  the 
same  long  black  ringlets,  and  tossed  her 
head  in  the  same  flighty  style.  Ida, 
four  years  younger  than  her  saster,  waa 
almost  a  stninger  to  me ;  for  she  was  a 
mere  child  when  I  first  became  a  beau, 
and  had  been  transferred  from  the  nnxa- 
ery  to  tlu^  boarding-school  withont  at- 
tracting my  student  observation.  She 
was  quite  a  novelty,  therefore,  a  moat 
attraotive  novelty  also-^the  prottiart,MB" 
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iTe  style  of  woman  that  ever  made 
loaght  conquest.  /  was  the  oon- 
not  the  only  conquost  that  she  ever 
inde«^d  ;  but  the  only  one  that  she 
eigned  to  accept.  I  could  not  re- 
9  mild  bluo  eyes,  the  sunny  brown 
he  sweet  blonde  face,  and  the 
ttlo  coral  mouth.  She  hud  the 
it  little  expression  in  her  mouth 
she  was  moved  ;  a  pleading,  pite- 
cprcssion  that  roemed  to  beg  and 
X  without  a  spoken  word  ;  an  ez- 
on  that  was  really  infantine,  not 
tness,  but  in  an  unutterable  pa- 
innocence.  Well,  she  quite  en- 
,  me,  so  that  in  three  montlis  I 
lOre  her  captive  than  I  had  ever 

0  the  hasheesh,  even  in  the  time 
deepest  enthrall ment. 

>uld  not,  however,  offer  myself  to 
itil  I  ha*l  written  to  Doctor  Harry, 
iked  him  if  he  could  permit  his 
lUter  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
)dh  eater.  Ilis  reply  was  not 
'  than  I  expected,  but  it  was  more 
1,  and  fuller  of  confidence.  He 
little,  in  comparison  with  myself, 

strt-ngth  of  that  old  habit ;  no- 
at  all  of  the  energy  with  which 

return  upon  one  of  its  escaped 
s.  lit*  was  sure  that  I  had  broken 
nds ;  sure  that  I  never  would  be 
k1  to  it'<  snares  a;;ain  ;  sure  that  I 
resist  the  temptation,  were  it  to 
ever  so  powerful.  Yes,  he  was 
nrillinrX  that  1  should  marry  Ida; 
lid  r('j«>ice  to  meet  me  at  hish<mie 
i  brother.  I  nii<;ht,  if  I  chose, 
y  history  to  UU  father,  and  leave 
uttiT  to  liini  :  but  that  was  all 
lonor  could  demand  of  me,  and 
hat  was  not  sternly  necessary, 
d  as  Harry  <lirt'Cted,  mid  related 
)  old  physieian  all  my  dealings 
he  demon  of  hash(>esh.  Like  a 
ioctor,  he  was  innnensely  inter- 
in  the  symptoms,  and  plunged 
r»eculati«ms  as  U)  whether  the  dia- 

1  plant  could  not  [w  introduced 
dvanta^e  into  the  materia  medi- 
co a>toiiisliment  at  my  rashness; 
rror  at  my  dani^er;  no  grave  dis- 
val  rif  my  weak  wickedness ;  no 
ular  rej  »icin«;  at  what  I  considered 
onderfKl  eseape.  And  when,  a 
lys  aftiT,  1  asked  him  if  he  could 
ider  his  child  to  such  a  man  ils  I, 
ghed  ln'artily,  and  shook  both  my 

with  un  air  of  the  warmest  en- 
;vment.  I  felt  guilty  at  that 
nt«  as  well  as  huppy ;  for  it  seem- 


ed as  if  I  were  imposing  upon  an  un- 
suspecting ignorance,  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  enlightened.  Nor 
did  Ida  say  no  any  more  Umn  the  others, 
althouffh  she  made  up  a  piteous  little 
face  when  I  took  her  hand,  and  looked 
as  if  she  thought  I  had  no  right  to  ask 
her  for  so  much  as  her  whole  self.  So 
I  was  engaged  to  Ida,  and  was  happier 
than  all  the  hasheesh  eaters  from  Cairo 
to  Stamboul. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  our  en- 
gagement, and  two  months  before  the 
time  fixed  for  our  marriage,  that  a  box 
reached  us  from  Smyrna.  It  contained 
a  quantity  of  Turkish  silks,  and  other 
presents  from  Harry  to  his  sisters,  be- 
sides the  usual  variety  of  nargeelehs, 
chibouks,  tarbooshes,  scimitars,  and  so 
forth,  such  as  young  travelers  usually 
pick  up  in  the  East.  The  doctor  and  I 
opened  the  packages,  while  Ellen,  Ida, 
and  their  mother  skipped  about  in  de- 
light from  wonder  to  wonder.  Among 
the  last  things  came  a  smtdl  wooden 
box,  which  Ellen  eagerly  seized  upon, 
declaring  that  it  contained  attar  of  roses. 
She  tore  off  the  cover,  and  displayed  to 
my  eyes  a  mass  of  that  well-rememl)er- 
cd  drug,  the  terrible  hasheesh.  **  What 
is  it  ?'*  she  exclaimed,  **  Is  this  attar 
of  roses  7  No  it  isn't.  What  is  it, 
Edward  ?     Here,  you  ou^ht  to  know." 

**  It  is  hasht>esh.*'  I  smd,  looking  at 
it  as  if  I  saw  an  afreet  or  a  ghoul. 

*'  Well,  whht  is  hasheesh  ?  Is  it 
good  to  eat  ?  Why,  what  are  you  star- 
ing at  it  so  for  ?  Do  you  want  some  7 
Here,  eat  a  piece.      I  will  if  you  will." 

'* Bless  me!"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
dropping  a  Persian  dagger  and  coming 
hastily  forward.  **  Is  that  the  real 
hasheesh  7  Hless  me,  so  that  is  hash- 
eesh, is  it  7  Dear  me,  I  must  have  a 
specimen.  What  is  the  ordinary  dose 
for  an  adult  Edward  7" 

I  took  out  a  bit  as  large  as  a  haxol- 
nut,  and  held  it  up  before  his  eyes.  Ho 
n'ceived  it  reverently  from  my  hands, 
and  surveyed  it  with  a  prodigious  sci- 
entific interest.  **  Wife,"  said  he, 
*'  Ellen,  Ida,  this  is  hasheesh.  This  is 
an  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult." 

**  Well,  what  is  hasheesh  ?"  repeated 
Ellon,  tossing  her  ringlets  as  a  colt  does 
his  mane.  **  Father  !  what  is  it  ?  Did 
you  ever  take  any,  Edward  ?" 

••  Yes,"  mumbled  the  d<»ctor,  exam- 
ining the  lump  with  micn>sc*»pio  mi- 
nuteness;  **  Edward  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  drug ; 
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he  has  made  Bome  yery  interesting  ex- 
periments with  it." 

**  Oh,  take  some,  Edward,"  cried 
Ellen.  **  Come,  that's  a  good  fellow. 
Here,  take  this  other  bit.  Let's  take  a 
dose  all  round." 

"No,  no,"  said  Ida,  catching  her  sis- 
ter's hand.  **  Why,  you  imprudent 
child  !  Better  learn  a  little  about  it 
before  you  make  its  acquaintance. 
Tell  us,  Edward,  what  does  it  do  to 
people  ?" 

I  told  them  in  part  what  it  had  done 
to  me;  that  is,  I  told  them  what 
mighty  dreams  and  illusions  it  had 
wrapped  around  me;  but  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  narrate  before  Ida  how 
shamefully  I  had  been  its  slave.  When 
I  had  finished  my  story,  Ellen  broke 
forth  again :  "  Oh,  Edward,  take  a 
piece,  I  beg  of  you.  I  want  to  see 
you  crazy  once.  Come,  you  are  sane 
enough  in  a  general  way;  and  we 
should  all  enjoy  it  so  to  see  you  make  a 
fool  of  yoursrlf  for  an  hour  or  two." 

She  put  the  morsel  t^)  my  lips  and 
held  it  there  until  Ida  pushed  her  hand 
away,  almost  indignantly.  I  looked  at 
my  little  girl,  and.  although  she  said 
nothing,  I  saw  on  her  mouth  that  pite- 
ous, pleading  expression  which  appear- 
ed to  mo  enough  to  move  angels  or 
demons.  It  moved  me,  but  not  sufB- 
cientlv ;  the  sm«-ll  of  the  hasheesh 
seemed  to  sink  into  my  brain ;  the 
thought  of  the  old  visions  came  up  like 
a  wave  of  intoxication.  Still  I  refused ; 
two  or  three  times  that  afternoon  I  re- 
fused ;  but  in  the  evening,  Kilen  hand- 
ed me  the  drug  again.  **  It  is  the  last 
time,"  I  said  to  myself;  and  taking  it 
from  her  hand  I  began  to  prepare  it. 
The  doctor  stood  by.  nervous  with  curi- 
osity, and  urged  caution  ;  nothing  more 
than  caution  ;  that  was  the  whole  of  Iiis 
warning.  Ida  looked  at  me  in  her  im- 
ploring way,  but  said  nothing ;  for  she 
only  suspected,  and  did  not  at  all  com- 
prehend the  danger. 

I  swallowed  the  drug  while  they  all 
sbtod  siliMit  around  me ;  and  I  laughed 
loudly,  with  a  feeling  of  crazed  triumph, 
as  I  perceived  the  well-remeuibert^d 
savor.  My  little  girl  caught  my  sleeve 
with  a  lot)k  of  extrenie>t  terror;  the 
doctor  quite  as  eagi^rly  soize«l  my  pulse 
and  drew  out  his  repeater.  **  Oh,  what 
fun  I"  said  Ellen.  **  Do  you  see  auy- 
tliing  now,  Edward  ?" 

Of  C4>urse  I  saw  nothing  as  yet ;  for, 
bo  it  known,  that   the    effect  of  the 


hasheesh  is  not  immediate;  half  an 
hour  or  even  an  hour  must  elapse  be« 
fore  the  mind  can  fully  feel  its  in- 
fluence. I  told  them  so,  and  I  went  on 
talking  in  my  ordinary  style  until  thev 
thought  that  I  had  been  jesting  witn 
them,  and  had  taken  nothing.  But 
forty  minutes  had  not  passed  before  I 
began  to  feel  the  usual  symptoms,  the 
sudden  nervous  tlirill,  followed  by  the 
whirl  and  prodigious  apparent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain.  My  nead  expanded 
wider  and  wider,  revolving  with  inoon- 
ceivable  rapidity,  and  enlarging  in 
space  with  every  revolution.  It  filled 
the  room — the  house — the  oity ;  it  be- 
came a  world,  peopled  with  the  shapes 
of  men  and  monsters.  I  spun  away 
into  its  great  vortex,  and  wandered 
about  its  expanses  as  about  a  universe. 
I  lost  all  perception  of  time  and  space, 
and  knew  no  distinction  between  the 
realities  around  me,  and  the  phantos- 
mata  which  sprung  in  endless  succes- 
sion from  niy  brain.  Ida  and  the  others 
occasionally  spoke  to  me ;  and  onoe  I 
thought  that  they  kneeled  around  and 
worshiped  me  ;  while  I,  from  behind  a 
marble  altar,  responded  like  a  Jupiter. 
Then  night  descended,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  saying :  **  Christ  is  come,  and 
thou  art  no  more  a  divinity." 

The  altar  disappearei]  at  that  instant, 
and  I  came  back  to  tliis  present  ccuta- 
ry,  and  to  my  proper  human  form.  I 
was  in  the  doctor's  house,  standing  by 
a  window,  and  g^izing  out  upon  a  moon- 
lit street  filled  with  promenading  citi- 
zens. Beside  me  was  a  sofa  upon 
which  Ida  lay  and  slept,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  tliroat  bared  to 
the  faint  silvery  brilliance  which  stole 
through  the  gauze  curtains.  I  stooped 
and  kissed  it  passionately ;  for  I  had 
never  before  seen  her  asleep,  nor  so 
beautiful ;  and  I  loved  her  as  dearly  in 
that  moment  as  I  had  ever  done  when 
in  full  possession  of  my  sanity.  As  I 
raised  my  head,  her  father  opened  a 
door  and  looked  into  the  room.  He 
started  forward  when  he  saw  me  ;  then 
he  drew  back,  and  I  heard  him  whisper 
to  himself:  **She  is  safo  enough,  he 
will  not  hurt  her." 

The  moment  ho  closed  the  door  a 
window  opened,  and  a  voice  mattered: 
*'  Kill  her,  kill  her,  and  the  altar  and 
the  adorati(m  shidl  be  yours  again  :"  to 
which  innumerable  voices  from  tlie  Bom^ 
and  the  ceiling  and  the  four  walls  re- 
sponded :  **  Otory,  glory  in  the  highflit 
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I  who  can  put  hiinsolf  aboye  man, 

•  him  who  fears  not  thu  censure  of 

rew  a  knife  from  my  pocket,  and 
1  it  insUntly ;  for  a  mighty  per- 
n  was  wrous^ht  in  mo  by  tliose 
MS.  *'  I  will  kill  her,'  1  said  to 
f,  •' dearly  as  I  love  hor;  fur  the 
if  Divinity  outweighs  the  love 
man  (tr  the  wrath  of  man." 
*nt  over  h<T  and  placed  the  knife 
throat  without  the  least  pity  or 
ti<>n.  so  completely  had  all  love, 
bieness,  all  humanity,  been  ex- 
shed  in  me  by  the  abominable 
I  uf  hasheesh.  Hut  suddenly  she 
),  and  fixed  on  me  that  sweet, 
IS,  startled  look  which  was  so 
iteristio  of  her.  It  made  me  for- 
\y  purpose  for  one  moment,  so 
with  a  lunatic  inconsistency,  I 
[ly  head  and  kissed   her  hand  as 

•  an  I  had  ever  done.  Then  the 
liao  whisper,  as  if  to  recall  my 
ring  resolution,  swept  again 
:h  the  eglantines  of  the  window  : 

her.  kill  her,  and  the  altar  and 
oration  shall  be  yours  again.'' 

did  not  seem  to  hear  it ;  for  she 
led  out  her  hands  to  give  mo  a 
1  push  backwards,  while,  closing 
'es  again,  she  sank   back    to  re- 

sliiinbtT.      Then,  in  the   height 

drugged  insanity,  in  the  cold 
>f  my  ])oss('ssion,  I  struck  the 
slender  blade  into  her  white  throat 
ind  tmce  more,  with  quick  repeti- 
ato  h«*r  hoart.  **  Oh,  Kdward, 
ave  killed  niel"  she  said,  and 
1  to  die  with  a  low  moan,  not 
tirriug  from  her  position  on  the 

3k  no  further  notice  of  her ;  I 
;  see  her  in  fact  after  the  blow ; 

smoke  of  saorificrs  rose  around 
■^curing  the  room  ;  and  once  more 
d   in    divine   elevation   above    a 

altiir.  TluTO  wcio  giant  colun- 
)n  either  sid<».  sweeping  forward 
mstrous  portal,  througli  which  I 

countless  sphinxes  facing  each 
down  an  interminable  avenue  of 
Before  me,  in  the  mighty 
)etween  th<'  cohinms,  was  a  nuil- 
of  men,  all  bowing  with  their 
)  the  e.irtb,  while  priests  (;lianted 
iS  to  my  prai-e  as  the  great 
B»it  suddenly,  before  I  could 
the  temple  witli  my  nod,   I  saw 

the  image  of  Chri>t  enter  the 
iud  advance  through  the  crowd 


to  the  foot  of  my  altar.  It  was  not 
Christ  the  risen  and  glorified ;  but  the 
human  and  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
I  knew  him  by  his  grave  sweetness  of 
countenance;  I  knew  him  still  better 
by  his  wounded  hands  and  bliHidy  vest- 
ments. He  beckoned  me  to  descend 
and  kneel  before  him;  and  when  I 
would  have  called  on  my  worshipers 
fi)r  aid,  I  found  that  they  had  all  van- 
ished; so  that  I  was  forced  to  oome 
down  and  fall  at  his  pierced  feet  ia 
helpless  condemnation.  Then  he  pass- 
ed judgment  upon  me,  saying :  **  For- 
asmuch as  thou  hast  sought  to  put  thy- 
self above  man,  all  men  shall  abhor  and 
shun  thee." 

lie  disappeared,  and  when  I  rose  the 
temple  had  disappeared  also,  with  every 
trace  of  that  mighty  worship  by  which 
I  had  been  for  a  moment  surrounded. 
Then  did  my  punishment  commence; 
nor  did  it  cease  throughout  a  seeming 
eternity ;  for,  in  order  to  complete  it» 
time  was  reversed,  and  I  C4)uld  live  in 
bygone  ages  ;  so  that  I  ran  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  and  was 
avoided  with  loathing  by  every  genera- 
tion. First  I  stood  near  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  saw  a  hideous  man  hurrying 
by  it,  alone,  with  a  bloody  mark  on  his 
forehead.  **  This  is  Cam,"  I  said  to 
myself;  **  this  is  a  wicked  murderer, 
also,  and  ho  will  bo  my  comrade." 

I  ran  toward  him  confidently,  eagerly, 
and  witli  an  intense  longing  for  com- 
panionship ;  but  when  he  saw  me  he 
covered  his  face  and  fled  away  from  me, 
with  incomparable  swiftness,  shriek- 
ing :  **  Save  me,  0  God,  from  this 
abominable  wretch!" 

After  that,  I  hastened  wildly  over 
earth,  across  many  countries,  and 
through  many  successive  ages,  alone 
always,  avoided  always,  an  object  of 
fear,  of  hon*or,  of  incredible  detestation. 
Every  one  that  saw  me,  knew  mo,  and 
fled  from  my  presence,  even  to  certain 
death,  if  that  were  necessary,  to  evade 
my  contact.  I  saw  men  of  Gomorrah 
rush  back  into  the  flames  of  their  perish- 
ing city,  when  they  beheld  mo  coming 
humbly  to  meet  tliem.  Egyptians,  who 
had  barely  escaped  from  the  Red  Sea, 
leaped  ag<un  into  the  foaming  waters  as 
I  ran  toward  them  along  the  shore. 
P^verywhere  that  I  wont,  populations, 
even  of  mighty  cities,  scattered  from 
my  track,  like  locusts  rising  in  hurried 
flight  before  the  feet  of  a  camel.  The 
loneliest  shipwrecked  sailor,  on  the  mosi 
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sayage  island  of  the  sea,  flod  from  his 
hnt  of  reeds,  and  plunged  into  antracked 
and  serpent-haunted  marshes  at  the 
sight  of  my  supplicating  visage.  Un- 
able to  obtain  the  companionship  of 
men,  I  at  last  sought  that  of  wild  beasts 
and  reptiles — of  the  gods  of  ancient 
mythology,  and  the  monsters  of  fairy - 
dom ;  but,  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
crocodiles  buried  themselves  in  the  mid- 
current  of  the  Nile,  as  I  stealthily  ap- 
proached its  banks.  I  unuvailingly 
chased  the  terrified  speed  of  tigers 
and  anacondas  through  the  stifling  heat 
of  the  jungles  of  Bengal.  Memnon 
arose  from  his  throne,  and  hid  himself 
in  the  clouds,  when  he  saw  me  kneeling 
at  his  granite  feet  I  followed  in  vain 
the    sublime  flight  of  Odin  over  the 

Eolor  snows  and  ice-islands  of  both 
emispheres.  Satyrs  hid  from  me ; 
dragims  and  gorgons  avoided  me.  The 
very  ants  and  iuticcts  disappeared  from 
my  presence,  taking  refuge  in  dead 
trunks,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Bly  punishment  was  constant  and  fear- 
ful— it  was  greater  than  I  could  bear; 
yet,  I  b<>re  it  for  ages.  I  tried  in  many 
ways  to  escape  fnnn  it  by  death ;  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  I  sought  to 
fling  myself  down  precipices,  but  an 
unseen  power  drew  me  back ;  I  en- 
deavored to  drown  myself  in  the  sea, 
but  the  billows  upheld  me,  like  a  feather. 
It  was  not  remorse  that  prompted  me  to 
these  attempts  at  8elf-destructi<m.  Re- 
morse, penitence,  and  every  other  noble 
emotion  had  been  swallowed  up  in  mere 
anguish  under  the  dreadfulness  of  my 
punishment.  Sometimes  I  could  not 
believe  that  all  this  was  a  reality,  and 
struggled  with  wild,  but  useless  ragings 
to  break  the  dreadful  presence  of  hurror. 
At  other  times  I  felt  convinced  of  its 
perfect  truth ;  because  I  saw  that  the 
punishment  was  exactly  suited  to  the 
offtmse,  and  that  it  reproved,  with  as- 
tonishing directness,  that  unsocial  and 
almost  misanthropic  spirit  which  I  had 
so  long  encouraged  by  my  habits  of  life 
and  temper  of  thought.  Thus,  dragging 
about  with  me  a  ghastly  immorUility,  I 
wandered  thnmgh  miserable  year  after 
year,  through  desolation  after  desolation, 
until  I  stood  once  more  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  to  Marseilles.  Now  I  agidn 
perfonned  my  journey  homeward,  pass- 
ing, as  before,  through  a  succession  of 
steamers,  railroads,  and  diligences.  But 
the  steamers  were  empty  ;  for  the  pas- 
sengers and  sailors  leaped  overboard  at 


my  appearance ;  and  the  Tenel  reeled 
on  unguided,  through  wild,  lonely  sees 
that  I  knew  not.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  every  one  fled  before  me  from 
the  rail- cars;  and,  through  deserted 
plains  and  valleys,  I  arrived,  at  headloog 
speed,  in  great  cities,  as  the  only  pas- 
sen^r.      My  diligence  journeys  were 

Sem>rmed  without  companion,  or  oon* 
uctor,  or  postillion,  in  shattering  ve- 
hicles, drawn  by  horses  which  flew  in 
the  very  lunacy  of  fright.  Paris  was  a 
solitude  when  I  entered  it — without  man, 
and  without  inhabitant,  and  without 
beast — silence  in  its  streets,  in  its  gal- 
leries, and  in  its  palaces — ^the  sentinels 
all  fled  from  the  gates,  and  the  children 
from  the  gardens. 

At  last  I  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
my  native  city ;  and  now  I  hoped  that 
in  presence  of  this  familiar  spot  my 
vision  would  break ;  but  it  did  not,  and 
so  I  paused  in  a  most  miserable  stupor 
of  despair.  It  was  early  dawn,  and  the 
sky  was  yet  gray;  nor  had  many 
people  arisen  from  their  sleep.  I  heaid 
dogs  barking  in  the  streets,  and  birds 
singing  in  the  orchards ;  but,  as  always, 
neither  the  one  race  nor  the  other  ven- 
tured near  the  spot  where  I  stood.  I  sat 
down  behind  a  thicket,  where  I  could 
see  the  road,  but  could  not  be  seen  from 
it,  and  wept  for  an  hour  over  my  terri- 
ble misery.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
tears  had  come  to  soften  my  terrible 

Eunishment;  for,  hitherto  my  anguish 
ad  been  desperate  and  sullen,  or  wild 
and  blasphemous;  but  now  I  wept 
easily,  with  some  feeling  of  tender  pem- 
tenco,  and  speechless  supplication.  I 
looked  wistfully  down  the  street,  long- 
ing to  enter  the  town,  yet  dreading  to 
see  the  universal  terror  which  I  knew 
would  spread  through  the  inhabitants 
the  moment  I  stepped  in  among  them. 
At  last  persons  began  to  pass  me; 
chiefly,  I  believe,  woricmen,  or  market 
people;  but  among  them  were  some 
whoso  faces  I  had  seen  before.  I  can- 
not describe  the  thrill  of  tremulous, 
fearful,  painful  pleasure  with  which  I 
looked  from  so  near  upon  these  famiUar 
human  countenances.  How  I  longed, 
vet  dreaded,  to  have  one  of  them  turn 
his  eyes  upon  me.  At  last  I  said  to 
myself :  *'  These  people  know  of  my 
crime ;  perhaps  they  will  not  fly  from 
me,  and  will  only  kill  roe." 

I  stepped  out  suddenly  in  front  of  a 
couple  of  ruddy  countrymen,  who  were 
driving  a  market-cart  firom  the  dtj,  and 
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fell  on  my  knees,  with  my  hands  up- 
lifted toward  their  faces.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  stared  at  me  in  ghastly  horror, 
then,  wheeling  their  rearing  horse,  they 
lashed  him  into  violent  fliglit.  I  rose  in 
desperation,  in  fury,  and,  with  the  steps 
of  a  ^eyhound,  leaped  after  them 
thn>ugh  streets  now  resonant  with  ha- 
man  footsteps.  Oh,  the  wild  terror! 
oh,  the  agonized  shrieking !  oh,  the 
wide  confusion  !  and  oh,  the  swift  van- 
uihiDg  of  all  life  which  marked  my 
passage!  I  hastened  on,  panting,  stamp- 
uig,  screaming,  foaming  in  the  utter- 
most extremity  of  despair  and  anguish, 
until  I  reached  the  house  where  my  dar- 
ling had  once  lived.  As  I  neared  the 
steps,  I  saw  a  person  whom  I  knew 
to  be  Harry.  He  did  not  shriek  and 
fly  at  my  approach,  but  met  me  and 
looked  me  steadily  in  the  face.  His 
eyes,  at  first,  were  full  of  inquiry ;  but, 
in  a  moment,  he  seemed  to  gather  the 
whole  truth  fr(»m  my  visage  ;  and  then, 
with  a  terrible  tremor  of  abhorrence, 
he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom.  **  It 
is  right,  Harry,"  I  said ;  **  kill  me,  as  I 
killed  her." 

But  with  a  quick  motion  which  I  could 
not  arrest  he  placed  the  muzzle  to  his 
own  temples,  drew  the  trigger,  and  fell 
a  disfigured  corpse  at  my  feet.  I  howled 
as  if  1  were  a  wild  beast,  and  sprang 
over  him  into  the  door- way.  I  saw 
Ellen  and  hor  father  and  mother  flying 
with  uplifted  hands  out  of  the  other  end 
of  the  passage.  I  did  not  follow  them, 
but  turned  into  the  parlor  where  I  had 
committed  my  crime;  and  there,  to  my 
amazement,  1  saw  Ida  lying  on  the  sofa 
in  the  same  position  in  which  I  had 
left  her ;  her  head  fallen  backward,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  throat  hidden  by  her 
long  hair,  and  her  hands  clasped  upon 
her  bosom.  On  the  floor  ley  my  knife 
still  open,  just  as  it  had  fallen.  I  picked 
it  up  and  passed  my  finger  over  the 
keen  edge  of  the  blade  muttering : 
'•Now,  I  know  that  all  this  is  real; 
now  I  can  kill  myself,  for  this  is  the 
limo  and  the  place  to  die." 

Juxt  as  I  was  placing  the  knife  to  my 
thmat,  I  saw  a  sweet  smile  stealing 
over  Ida's  lips.  Slie  has  become  a  ser- 
aph, I  thought,  and  is  smiling  to  see 
the  eternal  glory.  But,  suddenly,  as  I 
looked  at  her  for  this  last  time,  she 
opened  Iht  eyes  on  me,  and  over  her 
mouth  stole  that  sweet  pleading  expres- 
sion which  was  the  (mtward  sign  of  her 
gentle  spirit.     '  *  Stop,   Edward  !*'   she 


cried,  earnestly  ;  and  springing  up,  she 
caught  my  hand  firmly,  alUiough  I 
could  feel  that  her  own  trembled.  In 
that  moment,  my  horrible  dream  began 
to  fade  from  me,  and  I  gazed  around 
no  longer  utterly  blinded  by  the  hazes 
of  the  hasheesh  demon.  She  was  not 
harmed,  then  !  No,  and  1  was  not  her 
murderer ;  no,  and  I  had  not  been  the 
loathing  of  mankind.  Nothing  of  the 
whole  scene  had  been  real,  except  her 
slumber  on  the  sofa,  and  the  knife 
which  1  held  in  my  hand.  I  flung  it 
fiercely  from  me ;  for  I  thought  of  what 
I  might  have  done  with  it  had  my  mad- 
ness been  only  a  little  more  persistent 
and  positive.  Then,  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  half  suspicion  and  htdf  compre- 
hension, 1  ran  to  the  front  door-way. 
Hurry  was  not,  indeed,  lying  there  m 
his  blood ;  but  ho  was  there,  neverthe- 
less, upright  and  in  full  health  ;  and  we 
exchanged  a  delighted  greeting  before 
the  rest  of  the  family  could  reach  him. 

**  Why,  Harry,"  said  the  doctor,  in 
the  parlor  again,  **  that  was  a  most  in- 
teresting substance  you  sent  us — that 
hasheesD.  I  have  made  an  extraordinary 
experiment  with  it  upon  Edward  here. 
He  muttered  wonders  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  my  study.  He  then  went  to  sleep, 
and  I  missed  him  about  two  minutes 
ago.  I  really  had  no  idea  that  he  had 
come  to." 

That  closing  dream  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, then,  had  passed  through  my 
brain  in  less  tlian  two  minutes ;  and  I  had 
been  standing  by  the  sleeping  form  of 
my  little  girl  all  the  time  that  I  seemed 
to  be  wandering  through  that  eternity 
of  horror. 

*♦  What !"  said  Harry,  **  has  Edward 
gone  back  to  the  hasheesh  again  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  I  replied ;  **  but  I  have  taken 
my  last  dose,  my  dear  fellow.  With 
your  pennission,  doctor,  I  will  pitch 
that  infernal  drug  into  the  fire." 

**  Really,**  said  the  doctor,  "  I — I — 
don*t  know.  I  should  like  to  reserve 
a  few  doses  for  experiments." 

**  Oh  !  don't  throw  it  away,"  urged 
Ellen.  '*  It  is  such  fun.  Edward  has 
been  saying  such  queer  things." 

**  Where  is  it?"  asked  Harry  reso- 
lutely.    **  I  will  settle  that  question." 

**  It  is  in  the  fire,  brother,"  replied 
Ida.  "  I  threw  it  there  half  an  hour  ago." 

I  raised  the  little  girPs  hand  to  my 
lips  and  kissed  it;  and  since  then  I 
have  token  no  other  hasheesh  than 
such  as  that 
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<^  pOME  and  sit  beside  me,  Elsie — put  your  little  wheel  awa^r — 
^  Have  you  quite  forgotten,  darling  wife,  this  is  our  wedding  day  V* 

Elsie  turned  her  bright  face  towards  him,  fairer  now  than  when  a  bride  ; 
But  she  did  not  cease  her  spinning  while  to  Ulric  she  replied : 

•*  No,  I  have  not  quite  forgotten ;  all  day  long  my  happy  brcdn 
Has  been  Uving  oVr  the  moments  of  that  blessed  day  again. 

**  I  will  come  and  sit  beside  you  when  the  twilight  shadows  full ; 
You  shall  sing  mo  some  old  love-song,  while  the  darkness  oovera  alL 

**  But  while  golden  sunbeams  linger  in  the  vale  and  on  the  hill, 
Ask  me  not  to  bid  the  music  of  my  merry  wheel  be  still." 

"  If  its  humdrum  notes  are  sweeter  than  thy  husband's  voice  to  theet 
Mmd  thy  spinning.  Madam  Elsie — do  not  come  to  sit  with  me  I" 

•*  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Ulric ;  see,  the  sun  is  almost  down. 
And  its  last  red  rays  are  gilding  the  far  steeples  of  the  town. 

**  I  will  come  to  you  directly,  and  will  kiss  the  frown  away — 
You  must  not  be  angry,  Ulric,  for  this  is  our  wedding  day." 

**  If  it  were  not  I  should  care  not  that  you  will  not  come  to  me ; 
But  this  evening  !  prythee,  Elsie,  let  that  tiresome  spinning  be  !'* 

**  Why,  to-morrow  is  the  fair-day,  do  you  not  remember,  dear  7 
I  must  spin  a  little  longer ;  'tis  the  last  skein  I  have  here. 

**  On  the  wall  are  others  hanpjing,  very  fine  and  soft  are  they, 
And  for  them  old  Father  Maurice  will  his  money  gladly  pay." 

"  You  can  buy  a  silken  boddice,  and  a  ribbon  for  your  hair, 
Or  a  hooded  crimson  mantle — they  will  make  you  very  fair ! 

"  Or  a  necklace  sparkling  grandly,  or  a  kerchief  bright  and  gay — 
Yonder  Henri  drives  the  cows  home,  I  will  join  him  on  the  way." 

"  Oh,  no,  Ulric,  do  not  leave  me,"  cried  she,  springing  to  his  side, 
**  I  have  done  my  weary  spinning,  and  the  last  knot  I  have  tied. 

•*  Come  with  me,  within  the  cottage,  where  our  Hugo  lies  asleep, 
Never  saw  you  rest  as  placid  as  his  slumber  soft  and  deep. 

"  How  the  flaxen  ringlets  cluster  round  his  forehead  broad  and  wliite ! 
Saw  you  ever,  dearest  Ulric,  half  so  beautiful  a  sight  ? 

•*  Now,  if  you  will  smile  upon  me,  just  as  you  were  wont  to  do, 
While  wo  sit  here  in  the  moonlight,  I'll  a  secret  tell  to  you. 

•*  1  shall  buy  no  silken  boddice,  and  no  necklace  grand  and  gay ; 
I'm  a  wife,  and  mother,  darling,  and  I've  put  such  things  away. 

**But  a  coat  for  little  Hugo — of  bright  scarlet  it  shall  he, 
Trimmed  with  braid,  and  shining  buttons,  and  the  richest  broiderie. 

"Lady  Alice,  at  the  castle,  soon  will  give  her  birth-day  fete, 
And  last  night  I  chanced  to  meet  her,  as  I  passed  the  western  gate. 

**  She  was  walking  with  her  maidens,  but  she  bent  her  stately  head, 
Kissed  our  httle  Hugo's  forehead,  as  she  sweetly  smiled,  and  said : 

"  *  Brinpr  him  to  the  castle,  Elsie,  lovelier  boy  was  never  seen — 
Bring  him  with  you,  on  my  fete-day,  to  the  dance  upon  the  green.* 

'*  So,  to-morrow,  dearest  Ulric,  you  must  surely  go  with  me. 
And  I'll  buy,  for  little  Hugo,  just  the  prettiest  coat  Loee ! 
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**  There,  my  Hugo,  you  are  ready,  ran  out  now  before  the  door, 
And  1*11  come  to  joiu  my  little  one,  in  just  five  minutes  more. 

**  How  the  scarlet  coat  becomes  him !  Ulrio,  do  but  see  him  now, 
As  he  shakes  his  head,  and  tosses  back  the  light  curls  from  his  brow." 

'*  What  a  vain  young  mother,  Elsie !  from  the  window  come  away, 
You'll  have  time  enough  to  glory  in  your  pretty  pet  to-day. 

**  Rind  up  now  your  own  bright  tresses ;  here  are  roses  sweet  and  rare. 
With  tne  dew  still  lingering  on  them — ^you  must  put  them  in  your  hair. 

**  You  must  wear  the  scarf  I  gave  you,  and  the  bracelets — and  I  ween 
That  my  Elsie  '11  be  the  fairest  one  that  dances  on  the  green.*' 

••  Which  is  now  the  vainest,  Ulric,  tell  me,  is  it  you  or  I  ? 
I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute ;  look,  if  you  can  Hugo  spy. 

•'  It  may  be  that  he  will  wander  whore  the  purple  berries  grow  ; 
For  the  world  I  would  not  have  him,  they  will  stain  his  new  coat  so.'* 

**  Elsie !  Elsie  !"     In  a  moment  rose  and  scarf  were  dashed  aside, 
And  she  stood  within  the  doorway — *^  Where  is  Hugo?"  then  she  cried. 

*'  I  have  traced  his  little  footsteps  where  the  purple  berries  shine, 
But  I  can  see  nothing  of  him  ;  do  not  tremble  Elsie,  mine. 

**  Very  likely  he  has  wandered  towards  the  castle ;  for  he  knew— 
Little  wise  one  ! — wo  were  going,  and  that  he  was  going,  too. 

••  We  will  find  him  very  quickly — ho  cannot  have  strayed  away; 
'Tis  not  ^\e  minutes,  darling,  since  you  bade  him  go  and  play." 

All  day  long  they  sought  for  Hugo,  sought  him  utterly  in  vain, 

Sought  him  midst  the  rocks  and  glaciers,  and  beneath  them,  on  the  plain. 

From  the  castle  Lady  Alice  sent  her  servants  far  and  wide  ;  * 
Mirth  was  lost  in  bitter  mourning,  and  the  voice  of  music  died. 

Through  the  day  the  air  resounded  with  the  little  lost  one's  name. 
And  at  night,  with  mynad  torches,  hills  and  woods  were  all  a-flame. 

But  they  found  not  pretty  Hugo ;  where  the  purple  berries  grew, 
They  could  see  his  tiny  footstepii — but  they  nothing  further  knew. 

III. 

**  Henri !  Henri  !  dont  be  gazing  at  the  eagle's  nest  all  day ; 
Long  ago  you  should  have  started  forth,  to  drive  the  cows  away." 

**  But  come  here  one  moment,  mother,  just  one  moment ;  can  you  B%e 
Nought  that  flutters  like  a  banner  when  the  wind  is  blowing^  free  ?" 

**  Oh,  my  eyes  are  dim  and  aged,"  was  the  withered  crone's  reply, 
«*  You  must  look  yourself,  good  Henri,  for  I  nothing  can  espy." 

**Then  do  you  come  here,  Enrica;  does  my  sight  deceive  me  so? 
You  can  see  it,  I  am  certain,  when  the  wind  begins  to  blow." 

But  Enrica's  cheek  grew  pallid,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  away. 
Crying,  '*  Elsie,  my  poor  Elsie !"    It  was  aU  that  she  ooold  say. 

For  within  that  lofty  eyrie,  on  the  mountain's  craggy  height. 
Hung  the  coat  of  little  Hugo,  gleaming  in  the  morning  light. 

With  its  hue  of  brilliant  scarlet,  just  as  bright  as  bright  ooold  be. 
With  its  gaily  shining  buttons,  and  its  rich  embroiderie ! 

Months  and  years  rolled  slowly  onward — Elsie's  ranny  hair  turned  gray, 
And  the  eagles  left  the  eyrie  to  its  desolate  decay. 

But  alas !  whene'er  the  sun  shone,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  free, 
Something  fluttered  like  a  banner,  wkiok  ao  ^a  aoold  bear  to  ••• ! 
TOL.  Yni.— 16 
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LAST  night  I  dreamed  of  Katahdin. 
Masculine  tyranny  had  kept  mo,  as 
a  woman,  in  the  house  all  day,  on  pre- 
tense of  storms,  which  looked  really 
worse  from  inside  than  outside.  It  was 
a  wild,  cold  night,  and  the  little  com- 
fortable fire,  that  smouldered  on  the 
hearth,  was  dying  away  as  I  went  to 
sleep.  The  reul-roads  were  choked  with 
snow ;  but  in  five  minutes  I  had  traveled 
the  three  hundred  miles,  and  was  in 
those  happy  woods  again.  It  was  Sep- 
tember once  more,  and  we  were  in  our 
camp  by  the  lake.  Breezes  from  the 
mouarcn  of  eastern  mountains  stirred 
the  tall  tree- tops  above  our  heads  ;  the 
soft  plash  of  the  water  came  faintly 
through  the  white  birch  trees ;  and  was 
it  a  moose's  slender  feet  upon  the 
twigs,  or  some  crackling  artillery  among 
the  green  bushes  on  the  fire?  I  felt 
the  softness  of  the  hemlock  couch  be- 
neath mc — freshest  and  most  fragrant  of 
beds,  where  I  never  sought  sleep  in  vain. 
Half  awake,  I  raised  myself,  leaning 
against  the  tent  stakes,  as  I  had  done 
so  often.  There  was  the  little  cleared 
circle  amid  the  woods,  lighted  and  limit- 
ed by  the  smouldering  fire.  One  great 
log,  that  hissed  with  a  soothing  sound  of 
slow  burning,  sent  sometimes  a  shower  of 
sparks  into  the  night  air,  and  sometimes 
dropped  its  tribute  of  brilliants  into  the 
pit  of  intenser  light  beneath  it.  The 
embers  before  the  tent  of  our  masculine 
companions  were  low  and  dim,  and, 
from  the  woods  beyond,  C€une  the 
smothered  stroke  of  an  axe,  wielded 
by  the  strong  arm  of  guide  or  friends, 
risen  at  midnight  to  replenish  them. 
But  our  domestic  flames  flickered  on 
tlie  scattered  traces  of  our  daily  em- 
ployments: pots,  kettles,  and  birch- 
bark  platters ;  three  partridges  hang- 
ing upon  one  branch,  a  string  of  fish 
upon  another;  a  pile  of  tin  dippers 
against  a  mossy  root;  Fanny's  shoes 
drying  on  tlie  ashes,  and  Rachel's  im- 
maculate little  white  sun- bonnet  on  a 
projecting  branch  of  the  tent-pole. 
Above,  the  stars  burned  in  keen  eager- 
ness through  the  black  sky ;  around, 
the  circle  of  trees  stood,  illuminated  sen- 
tinels; black,  flickering  shadows  were 
blotted  in  behind  them ;  and  behind 
these  lay  the  interminable  forests  of 
Maine. 
Suddenly  the  wind  Boemed  to  blow 


more  wildly.  What  woodland  bird  or 
beast  was  it,  pray,  that  gave  that  strange 
sound,  like  a  combination  of  shivered 
window-glass  and  a  crashing  blind? 
Instantly  the  light  vanished,  as  I  started 
up,  broad  awake,  exclaiming :  *'  Girb ! 
Kate,  Fanny,  the  camp-fire  is  out!" 
when  a  blast  such  as  I  never  felt  in  the 
forest  blew  throuch  the  broken  pane; 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  Jannaxj,  not 
September — and  a  chamber,  not  a  camp. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Fanny's  boose. 
Fanny  was  at  homo.  "  Friends,'*  said 
I,  *'  we  have  been  basely  deceived.  H., 
who  was  to  have  been  historiographer  of 
our  feminine  expedition,  has  fled  to 
foreign  parts,  and  is  probably  at  this 
moment  standing  on  the  Pioo  d'Axores, 
which  is  two  thousand  feet  higher  than 
even  Katahdin.  Nevertheless,  that  his- 
tory is  to  be  written,  if  I  write  it  my- 
self."   So  here  it  follows : 

For  more  than  a  year,  we  had  clearly 
resolved  to  go  to  the  top  of  Katahdin, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  deep  in 
the  forests  of  Maine,  and  is  the  hisnest 
ground  in  New  England,  except  Bioont 
Washington.  Dunng  the  whole  sum- 
mer, L.,  at  Baneor,  and  H.,  at  home, 
had  corresponded  with  the  voliuninons- 
ness  which  gentlemen  always  think 
necessary  when  anything  entertaining 
is  to  be  done.  H.,  also,  in  well-meant 
but  rather  superfluous  precantion,  was 
constantly  calling  at  our  honses  during 
the  last  mouth,  on  various  pretexts,  Iwt 
always  happening  to  dose  with  tiie  in- 
quiry whetner  our  Bloomer  dresses  wers 
ready  for  the  woods,  and  an  additional 
hint  as  to  the  importance  of  wearing  our 
new  calf- skin  boots  a  good  deal  befors- 
hand,  so  as  to  accustom  the  feet  to  pe- 
destrian labors,  etc.,  etc.  Of  oonrse,  we 
needed  no  such  suggestions.  Aoooid- 
ingly,  the  boots  of  two  out  of  the  five 
were  sent  home  precisely  twelve  homs 
before  departing;  and  the  last  stitobes 
were  put  to  the  wardrobe  of  at  least  onei 
at  a  much  later  period.  My  impressioB 
is,  t])at  that  stitch  in  time  did  not  save 
nine  subsequently. 

What  could  ^e  staid  condnotor  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad  have  thooght  of  our 
state  of  spirits  that  night?  What  the 
dignified  statesman  thought— our  oppo* 
site  neighbor  ia  the  car — waspainteain 
his  countenance.  But  if  he  luul  been  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeud- 
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t  woula  not  have  sobered  us. 
d  signed  one  ourselves.  Anxious 
«  mnd  doubting  papas  wore  behind 
night  bo  for  weeks,  but  we  knew 
Id  not  bo  forever),  and  we  had 
OS  the  radiant  days  of  early  Sep- 
,  and  a  fortnight  of  freedom  m 
ods.  Ingenuity  itself  could  not 
yt  anything  to  bo  anxious  about. 
ly  little  things  might  have  inter- 
and  none  did.  There  was  not 
cold  among  us,  and  nobody  had 
len  her  carpet-bag. 
>oard  the  steamer  from  Portland 
gor  we  began  to  live  according  to 
;  that  is,  we  went  to  bed  with  the 
and  rose  with  the  sun.  It  was 
up  the  Penobscot,  passing  some- 
that  singular,  stony  mountain  of 
Theo.  declared,  that  if  it  were 
by  lightning,  the  lightning  would 
e  worst  of  it.  At  last  appeared 
arf ;  there  was  Bangor,  but  there 
it  L.  We  needed  a  check  to  our 
h,  and  we  had  one.  We  went 
Bangor  House,  and  felt  for  a  mo- 
\  little  blank,  as  L.  alone  was  to 
our  arrangements.  However,  we 
1  our  cares  on  H.*8  shoulders,  and 
Im  off  to  explore,  while  Alice  and 
our  own  way  to  dispel  our  griefs, 
ng  shopping,  for  shoes,  veils,  and 
,  additional,  at  the  last  moment. 
sently,  !-».  an<l  sunshine  came  into 
>m  together;  they  always  hunt  in 
s.  After  him  came  Ben,  our  fu- 
river,  philosopher,  and  friend,  six 
id  a  fraction ;  Yankee  to  the  back- 
ind  plenty  of  that :  slim,  straight, 
'en-eyed,  with  long  black  locks, 
<o  two  ends  of  blue  ribbon,  four 
longer,  dependinp^  from  his  hat; 
)ly  a  triumphal  decoration  for  the 
trip  to  Katahdin.  I  remember 
g  more  till  we  found  ourselves 
I  Iien\s  thre»>  horses,  at  four  and 
P.  M.,  on  the  road  from  Bangor 
ono,  riding  among  river  views 
I  believe  are  good  in  reality,  and 
certainly  are  quite  celestial  in  my 
•y.  T«'n  precious  souls,  with  their 
;  and  dear  sturdy  L.  had  plenty 
rh.  Projector,  patron,  and  pur- 
of  our  expedition,  he  never  looked 
py  whon  preaching  his  best  ser- 
rbrinpinfrhoine  his  largest  moose, 
»n  he  had  thus  his  adopted  chil- 
lirly  within  his  roach,  on  thrir  way 
wonders  lie  had  promised  them 
ittle  he  expected  our  first  pause 
bring  him  (at  Orono)  the  tele- 


graphic  news  of  dear  little  Annie*8 
sickness,  and  that  he  must  leave  us,  with 
a  heavj  heart,  at  the  very  entrance  of 
our  promised  land. 

How  we  ever  got  over  his  departure, 
we  never  clearly  understood.  It  shows 
what  a  state  of  spirits  we  wore  in. 
Indeed,  at  first,  it  hung  upon  a  breath 
whether  wo  should  go  on,  or  turn  back. 
Happily  the  breath  was  L.'s,  and  we 
went  on.  But  fancy  a  pleasure-party 
in  a  boat,  with  only  one  sailor  among 
them,  and  he  stepping  on  shore  as  they 
leave  the  wharf.  Yet  who  had  ever 
dreamed  of  a  boat  as  longingly  as  we 
had  dreamed  of  Katahdin  ?  When  I  say 
wo  went  on  without  L.,  therefore,  I 
say  something  wonderful.  Happily,  we 
took  in  Mr.  C.,  himself  a  sturdy  prop, 
and  especially  charged  by  L.  with  our 
support.  Mr.  B.  had  joined  us  at  Ban- 
gor, so  we  were  still  ten  precious  souls, 
though  we  felt  a  trifle  loss  precious  than 
before. 

How  that  cool,  rich  evening  air 
wiped  out  our  sorrows!  Yes,  a  little 
damp,  if  you  insist  upon  it.  But  there 
we  were,  in  an  open  wagon,  on  a  cloud- 
less night,  and  wo  were  on  the  way  to 
Katahdin ;  and  there  was  the  low  and 
winding  Penobscot,  and  the  early  stars 
above  its  meadows ;  and  these  cottages 
were  Maine  farm-houses,  and  so  all  was 
delightful ;  and  we  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  made  acquaintance  with  our  new 
recruits,  and  sang  the  songs  for  the 
first  time,  which  wo  were  never  to  hear 
the  last  of.  And  we  rode  through  Old- 
town,  with  its  mills  and  looms ;  and 
Sunkhaze,  where  we  could  not  find  that 
anything  was  ever  sunk,  except  a  horse 
and  his  rider  in  the  mud,  about  whom 
the  usual  story  is  told.  And  there  is  a 
still  better  story,  viz.,  that  a  certain 
spirit,  conversing  through  his  medium 
in  Bangor,  and  declaring  his  position  to 
be  in  the  unmentionable  region  of  per- 
petual warmth,  stated  (on  bein^  asked 
for  minuter  details),  that  the  said  place 
was  far,  far  worse  than  Oldtown,  and 
almost  as  bad  as  Sunkhaze. 

We  spent  that  night  at  Greenbush, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Bangor.  It  was 
a  good  beginning.  Theo.  was  confident 
that  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  a  wolf,  and 
we  had  everything  comfortable  about 
us.  In  the  evening  we  called  in  ex- 
perts to  testify  as  to  routes  and  guides. 
These  gi^ntlemen  tij)ped  back  their 
chairs  and  gave  famihar  lectures  with 
great  gusto;  slashing  into  our  preju- 
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dices  without  mercy,  objecting  to  our 
favorite  plan  of  approach  (though  we 
took  it  after  all),  and  setting  down  our 
expected  guide  with  '*Law!  ho*s  an 
old  heu!'^  (N.  B.  We  didn't  take 
take  him,  but  he  isn't!) 

In  tlic  morning,  some  of  ns  were 
aniu!*ed  hy  the  comments  of  our  ad- 
visors and  others  on  our  expedition. 
»' Don't  yer  suppose,  now,  them  gals 
will  have  a  bettor  time  than  if  they'd 
gone  to  Saratogue  or  them  places  ?" 
-Think  likely!"  ejaculated  another. 
"Git  to  the  top  of  Kntahdin,  will  they, 
think  ?*'  "  Law,  no !"  was  the  reply  ; 
"but  they  think  they're  goin'  to,  and 
they'll  have  just  as  good  fun  as  if  they 
did !" 

The  gentlemen  began  to  shed  civili- 
sation at  Greenbush,  and  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  brilliant  shirts,  while  we  post- 
poned our  October  hues  for  two  days 
longer.  But  the  change  gave  us  a  lit- 
tle the  air  of  a  circus  company  as  we 
rode  along,  and  contributed  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Penobscot  valley.  Our 
wagon  had  three  seats,  holding  three 
each,  besides  room  for  diree  more  pas- 
sengers, viz.,  two  on  the  great  iron 
guiurds  to  the  wheels,  and  one  on  the 
Darrel  of  hard  bread  that  was  made  fast 
behind.  These  places  being  extremely 
uncomfortable,  were  of  course  the  favor- 
ites with  the  gentlemen  of  the  party. 
These  scarlet  outriders  gnve  breadth  as 
well  as  color  to  the  equipage;  and  it 
was  quite  impressive  to  walk  on  before 
the  wagon  and  Wk  back,  as  our  three 
stout  horses  toiled  up  long  hills  in  Ben's 
energetic  hands,  or  Kate*s,  s^^metimes. 

It  was  a  great  moment  when  we  first 
came  in  sight  of  Katahdin;  in  fact  it 
called  forth  the  first  of  those  triplets  of 
rather  shrill  hurras  which  afterwards 
marked  all  important  eras  of  our  expedi- 
tion, and  s<.>me  unimportant  ones.  Inhere 
eCiX^d  the  grvat,  bare,  lonely,  steep,  blue 
magnificence,  as  marked  in  outline  as 
Monadm^ck.but  more  abs«^^lutelv  isolated. 
iiK>re  pn^ipitous«  more  sublime  ;  its 
square  top,  not  yet  br\>kvn  by  nearness 
into  Toloano-like  jags,  but  the  white- 
ness of  its  many  bnuid  sUaes  gleaming 
afar  off,  and  rather  fearfully. 

All  day  we  kept  his  majesty  in  sii;ht, 
and  he  seemi^l  to  withdraw  or  bring 
near  his  august  fonn,  as  the  vapi^rs 
gathertni  or  dissi^lved  an>und  him — deli- 
cate vapors,  never  a  cloud. 

We  wert*  surpristnl  all  along  here, 
first  at  the  openness  of  the  country,  and 


then  at  the  size  of  the  villages ;  indeed^ 
we  afterwards  heard  expressions  of 
astonishment  that  we  had  been  willing 
to  go  through  the  cities  in  such  cos- 
tume. The  cities  were  Lincoln  and 
Mettawamkeag.  There  anxieties  about 
guides  began.  We  could  find  neither 
••  Brad  T\  ebber,"  nor  •*  Bill  Cheslej/ 
but  were  happy  in  securing  the  aid  of 
"  Alick  McClane,"  a  vigorous  specimen 
of  resolute  manhood,  who  looked  as  if 
ho  could  go  anywhere,  and  accomplish 
anything,  unless  turning  back  made  a 
part  of  the  duty.  His  measure  was 
easily  given  to  us,  in  the  lumberer*s 
scale — ''Can  charee  his  six  dollars  a 
day,  in  spring,  as  'head of  a  drive,'  and 
get  it,  too." 

Our  horses  were  tired,  bnt  we  were 
bound  to  reach  "Hunt's,'*  the  last 
house  on  our  route,  by  the  morrow 
night.  So  we  must  push  on  seven 
miles  further,  after  dark,  walking  mooh 
of  the  way.  The  road  changed,  and  led 
through  deep  woods.  How  wild  it  was, 
to  press  on  before  the  rest,  with  a  single 
companion,  lighted  by  stars,  glow- 
worms, and  a  lantern ;  no  house,  end- 
less woods  full  of  possible  bears,  and  no 
sound  but  the  lumbering  of  the  wagon 
behind,  and  an  occasional  burst  of  song. 
Yet  welcome  at  last,  near  midnight,  was 
the  light  of  the  South  Moluncas  Hotel, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aroostook  road. 

We  had  already  heard  of  a  dance, 
this  night,  at  this  very  hotel,  and  that 
was  one  of  our  reasons  for  resolving  to 
get  there,  though  Ben,  our  driverHbad 
promised  us  a  sleepless  night  in  conse- 
quence. To  be  sure,  he  admitted,  these 
balls  were  nothing  to  the  times  in 
spring,  when  the  lumbermen  came  out 
of  the  woods,  to  these  rural  inns. 
**  Lively  doings  then  ?"  asked  we.  "  I 
tell  you,"  quoth  Ben,  energetically, 
*'  the  things  they  don't  say  and  do,  ain't 
worth  thinking  of  !*'  Alter  this  prepar- 
ation, we  were  astonished  at  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  establishment ;  but  the  ball 
had  turned  out  rather  a  fidlure,  and  the 
youths  and  maidens  were  as  well  dressed 
and  as  tame  as  in  Boston.  They  were 
just  going  to  supper,  and  we  were  too 
tirt^d  tu  sit  up  for  the  renewal  of  fes- 
tivities :  but  Ben  did,  and  said  he  told 
them  that  our  party  would  have  made 
tht^ir  dance  "eni>agh  sight  livelier." 
He  had  already  learned  to  appreciate  iia» 
that  was  evident. 

We  waked  fresh  and  bright,  and  so 
did  the  morning;   in  the  littla  pnlor 
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ond  a  spirited  damsel  who  bad 
D  the  second  party  of  women  to 
ountains  (Mrs.  E.  0.  Smith's  be- 
e  first,  and  oars  the  third).  Her 
it  was  slightly  fearful ;  they  spent 
lays  in  the  woods,  and  when  they 
ek  from  **  Hunt*s,*'  she  had  to  be 
out  of  the  wagon.  We  looked  at 
md  inwardly  vowed  we  would  not 
>  that  degradation,  even  if  we  had 
over  the  bread-barrel  in  the  rear. 
9  now  knew  what  was  before  us — 
r-five  miles  of  forest  walking, 
ray,  not  more  than  we  expected ; 
8t  we  must  get  to  the  terminus — 
t'a." 

relieve  Ben's  horses,  four  of  us 
to  a  stage  wagon  that  passed,  and 
b^hteen  miles  to  our  dming-place, 
iber  Three."  Our  fame  had  tra- 
before  us,  and  the  driver  eagerly 
which  of  the  ludies  was  Lucy 
?  We  thought  of  assuming  her 
I,  as  there  was  no  great  danger  of 
called  on  for  a  speech,  and  we 
safely  crow  when  going  into  the 
;  but  we  told  the  truth  at  last, 
he  was  not  of  our  party.  It 
1  that  there  had  been  in  Bangor  a 
of  her  coming  with  us.  That 
nrely  a  delicious  ride,  along  the 
took  road  ;  genuine  Maine,  at 
;  woods  not  very  ancient  indeed, 
nbroken  ;  up  sudden  hills,  and 
into  perilous  valleys  where  the 
I  were  braked  ;  on,  on,  among 
leaves  and  tall  dead  stems  dra- 

with  lichens  and  mosses ; 
ly  a  clearing  in  the  distance,  but 
nt  glimpses  of  the  great  lonely 
din,    pale  blue  against  the  sky, 

and    stem,    his    sides    scarred 
than  ever,  and  opening  his  vast 
more  and  more  upon  a  nearer  and 
view. 

had  pot  beyond  towns  with  names 
n.  Township,  No.  1  (in  the  fifth 
,  has  four  families.  No.  2  is  or 
•wned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  Bostcm,  and  is  settled  by  Irish 
.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bene- 
No.  3  is  a  very  little  settlement ; 
e  tavern  at  which  we  dined  had 
ecupied  sixteen  years;  it  is  sup- 
wholly  by  the  lumber  business, 
kind  old  liidy  looked  up  from  her 
g  to  inform  us  that  eighteen  or 
horses  stopped  there  every  night, 
winter,  thirty  or  forty.  The  hu- 
atistics  seemed  less  important. 
[lis  place,  as  everywhere  else,  our 


party  called  forth  much  wonder,  more 
compliments  than  wonder,  and  more 
gooQ  advice  ^an  compliments.  On 
this  occasion,  we  were  warned,  among 
other  things,  not  to  expect  to  get  to 
Hunt's  that  night.  It  was  hard  to  bear 
this,  as  much  of  our  plans  depended  on 
that  point.  It  was  only  ten  miles,  by 
the  road,  if  it  only  had  been  a  roaa. 
But  the  ride  turned  out  a  walk,  for 
most  of  us,  and  the  first  five  miles 
took  nearly  three  hours.  And  the 
lumber  road  made  Pinkham  Notch  look 
smooth,  and  the  North  Conway  paths 
appear  English  lawns.  Tet,  how  lovely 
it  was  to  walk  through  those  end- 
less woods  into  the  dyin^  day,  the 
long  rank  under-growth  filling  up  the 
intervals  of  the  trees,  and,  at  every 
step,  some  splendor  amid  the  green- 
ery, or  dark  blue  dracoena  berries,  or 
the  gorgeous  scarlet  seeds  of  the  arum. 
Lovely,  until  some  sudden  plunge  of  a 
gentleman  into  a  boe  (for  the  ladies  were 
more  carefully  guided),  or  of  a  wagon- 
wheel  into  some  gap  in  the  *'  corduroy 
road,"  brought  the  procession  to  a  pre- 
cipitate halt,  amid  unfailing  and  joy- 
ous laughter.  Thus  early  were  the 
strength  and  spirits  of  the  party  tested — 
a  thing  most  important ;  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  mishaps  and  misadven- 
tures which  bring  dismay  to  the  timid 
traveler,  and  make  up  half  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  journey  to  the  sunny  and 
strong. 

The  sun  was  low  when  we  reached, 
not  Hunt's  farm-house,  but  Stacy's,  the 
only  previous  one,  and  half  the  distance. 
Here  we  held  a  council,  abandoned  at 
once  our  cherished  hope,  and  in  ten 
minutes  had  formed  our  usual  line  from 
wagon  to  entry,  passed  in  shawls,  cloaks, 
valises  (one  apiece),  and  all  smaller 
commodities,  while  Ben  had  unhar- 
nessed his  horses,  and  McClane  and 
Mr.  C.  started  on  foot  for  Hunt's,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  morrow. 
The  little  house  swelled  to  receive  us; 
two  prompt  and  lady  like  maidens  moved 
quietly  about  to  make  preparations ;  a 
delightful  farmer's  supper  was  soon 
ready  (and  such  appetites!)  and  we 
settled  down  for  the  mght,  pleased  and 
surprised  at  our  most  unexpected  quar- 
ters. 

This  detention  was  the  one  great  suc- 
cess of  our  journey.  We  stopped  for  a 
night's  lodging,  and  found  a  treasure. 
The  fact  was,  wo  still  had  felt  rather 
anxious  about  our  guides.     MoClant 
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was  admirable;  but  we  needed  two — 
besides,  he  had  never  ascended  the 
mountain  on  this  side,  and  wo  know  the 
inconvenience  which  the  slightest  mis- 
take in  our  course  might  produce.  Our 
one  desideratum  was,  a  guide  in  whose 
knowledgo  of  the  route  we  might  feel 
implicit  confidence,  and  wo  found  him 
here.  John  Stacy  —  the  fine  looking 
youth  in  a  red  shirt,  who  went  in  and 
out  occasionally  as  we  sat  at  table — not 
only  turned  out  to  be  (as  we  afterwards 
discovered)  the  best  woodsman  in  that 
region,  but  had  actually  been  one  of  the 
party  which  spotted^  as  it  is  termed,  the 
only  path  through  the  woods  to  Katah- 
din,  on  this  side.  No  wonder  we  eagerly 
clutched  at  such  a  prize ;  but  we  evi- 
dently had  a  reciprocal  attraction,  for 
though  he  had  to  leave  his  grain  un- 
shorn (as  in  the  Scotch  ballad),  he,  at 
last,  forsook  it  and  followed.  Yes,  we 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  our  delay 
at  that  pleasant  farm-house,  with  the 
original  log-cabin  beside  it,  in  which 
this  really  refined  and  agreeable  family 
had  been  bom  and  bred :  and,  with  the 
noble  view  of  Katahdin  close  by,  which, 
tired  as  we  were,  we  must  go  out  and 
see  before  light  failed  us.  Nay,  the 
house  seemed  a  half-way  house  to 
Katahdin ;  for  the  memory  of  Mrs.  E. 
0.  Smith's  visit  was  still  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject of  conversation ;  and  we  found, 
on  referring  to  the  journal  of  a  certain 
friend  (which  we  had  brought  with  us), 
that  he  also  had  stopped  here,  ten  years 
before,  and  had  praised  the  same  house- 
hold attributes  which  we  admired. 

We  slept  that  night  in  large  rooms, 
unfinished,  so  that  our  neighbors*  lights 
glimmered  through  the  laths,  and  every 
voice  in  the  house  sounded  close  to  our 
ears.  It  was  easy  to  wake  each  other 
up  next  day ;  indeed,  peals  of  laughter 
did  that  unconsciously.  For  a  great 
transformation  took  place  that  morning  ; 
and  wo,  who  left  the  parlor  at  night, 
robed  in  the  bedrabbled  skirts  of  civili- 
zation, reappeared  at  breakfast,  meta- 
morphosed into  free  and  happy  **  Bloom- 
ers." 

Be  it  known,  that  we  had  always  been 
special  opponents  of  the  »♦  short  dress," 
as  it  is  more  mildly  termed  by  its  friends, 
and  had  delayed  assuming  it  as  long  as 
possible.  But  yesterday's  mud  had 
settled  that  question,  so  down  we  came, 
in  our  very  melo-dramutic  costume.  The 

gentlemen  tried  to  spare  our  feelings  ; 
ut  it  must  bo  confessed,  that  our  feet 


trod  uneasily  in  the  unacoaatomed  day- 
light 

Shall  I  describe  the  dresses  7  First, 
Fann^  and  Kate  came  shyljr  in,  attired 
alike  m  slate-colored  suits,  trimmed  with 
an  almost  invisible  blue  oord ;  there  was, 
also,  a  fflimpse  of  not  quite  in  visible 
blue  stockings,  just  above  the  substantisl 
shoes — the  sombreness  of  their  dresses 
being  relieved  by  little  jaunty  felt  hats 
and  colored  ribbons.  Thej  were  de- 
clared to  resemble  stage-struck  nnns, 
or  Quaker  opera-dancers.  Next,  Alice 
tried  to  escape  observation,  by  hiding 
her  face  beneath  a  broad  straw  hat ;  but 
her  scarlet  trimmings,  on  a  plain  dark 
skirt  and  jacket,  made  her  both  oon- 
spicuous  and  picturesque.  The  two 
remaining  damsels  put  on  a  bold  face, 
laughed  at  themselves,  and  stood  up  to 
be  looked  at.  Mistress  Mary  wore  a 
chocolate-colored  suit,  corded  with  scar- 
let, and  a  white  felt  hat ;  a  pair  of  boots 
hung  at  her  belt  (the  only  genuine  pair 
in  the  party),  and  she  carried  a  long 
staff,  like  littie  Bo-peep  in  the  picture. 
Finally,  came  Rachel,  whose  costums 
was  at  once  admitted,  without  envy,  te 
bo  the  crowning  triumph.  Her  dress 
was  blue  and  drab,  with  broad  blue 
trimmings,  and  the  trowsers  gathered 
in  at  the  ankle,  were  very  becoming  to 
the  little  booted  feet.  She  wore  a  white 
sun- bonnet  (which  staid  white  to  the 
last),  lined  with  blue ;  and  the  tin  cup 
at  her  belt  completed  her  resemblance 
to  La  Fiile  du  Begiment,  with  her  can- 
teen. 

The  five  ^ntlcmen's  costumes  I  must 
be  excused  from  describing ;  they  looked 
sturdy  and  comfortable  in  various  com- 
binations of  blue  and  red  shirts  and 
frocks,  with  black  belts  for  knives  and 
cups.  In  some  cases  they  eyen  looked 
picturesijue,  especially  Theo.  in  a  red 
fancy  shirt,  borrowed  from  some  Mend- 
ly  fireman,  and  decorated  with  large 
white  stars  and  white  spread-eagles,  up- 
side down.  Beside  these,  we  had  our  two 
guides  and  our  trusty  driver,  Ben ;  all 
three  having  served  their  time  in  a 
lumber-camp,  and  knowing  on  wluoh 
side  of  a  pine  tree  to  look  for  the 
north. 

A  few  hours  of  the  morning  brought 
us  to  that  desire  of  our  hearts,  Hunt's 
farm-house  ;  and  it  proved  as  delijghtful 
a  spot  as  we  had  fancied.  It  is  the  end 
of  inhabited  Maine  in  this  direction,  and 
an  important  place  to  the  lumberers  in 
the  logging  season.     Here  is  a  little 
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e-een  olearing  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
▼elv  »•  East  Branch'*  (Penobsoot), 
which  here  makes  a  bend  round  a  point 
of  forast;  wooded  mountains  rise  be- 
hind, hiding  King  Katahdin.  The 
£ann-house  was  defined  by  Theo.  as 
being  '*very  small  outside,  and  very 
large  inside— the  proper  way  to  build  a 
house  ;*'  it  is  of  logs,  squai*ed  and 
boarded  over,  and  it  contains  the  most 
stupendous  of  kitchen  fireplaces,  and 
the  cheeriest  of  hostesses.  Their  last 
prerious  visitor  was  Church,  the  artist, 
who  bad  just  been  spending  some  time 
there.  None  of  us  had  ever  seen  him, 
but  we  wished  that  he  had  staid  long 
enouffh  to  accompany  and  illustrate  our 
march  ;  and  we  wished,  also,  for  jovial 
John  P.  Uale,  whom  we  heard  of  down 
below,  at  South  Moluncas,  idling  away 
his  time  in  making  stump  speeches, 
instead  ongoing  beyond  the  stumps  into 
the  forest  with  us. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  proceeded 
to  *'  make  up  their  packs"  in  the  most 
flcientifio  manner,  on  the  grass  before 
the  house.  Packs  are  made  thus :  a 
square  blanket  or  coarse  shawl  is  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  the  contents  placed 
on  one  comer ;  then  rolled  over  and 
OTer,  till  the  other  comer  is  reached, 
which  is  securely  pinned  with  a  wooden 
peg.  The  two  ends  of  this  long  roll  are 
then  brought  together  and  also  pinned  ; 
and  the  whole  slung  over  the  victim's 
shoulders.  We  hud  reduced  our  bag- 
gage to  a  minimum,  or  minimissimum, 
tor  six  days.  Hut  add  nearly  a  barrelful 
of  hard  bread,  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar, 
thirty  pounds  of  pork,  twenty  pounds  of 
tea,  beside  two  tents,  cooking  utensils, 
gun,  axe,  and  sundries,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  the  sinews  of  our  mascu- 
line friends  were  likely  to  be  pretty  well 
tested. 

After  a  good  dinner,  we  left  Hunt's, 
with  three  cheers.  Crossing  the  river 
in  a  bateau,  we  struck  at  once  into  a 
forest- path,  that  led — to  Katahdin  I 
Fifty  miles  of  forest  tind  mountain  were 
before  u?*,  including  the  return  walk ; 
but  we  had  a  cloudless  ^ky,  happy 
hearts,  trustworthy  companions,  and 
comfortable  shoes.  Thanks  to  the 
practice  of  the  two  preceding  days,  we 
were  somewhat  inured  to  walking ;  and 
to  this,  and  our  moderate  speed  at  the 
outset,  was  attributed  our  entire  free- 
dom from  blistered  feet,  the  most  com- 
mon disc-omfort  of  pedestrians.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  to  go  with  us  a  few  miles,  to 


convey  our  load  as  &r  as  possible,  in 
his  little  two-horse  cart,  or  *' jumper;" 
but  the  jumper  soon  jumped  once  too 
often,  over  a  stone,  and  broke  down, 
and  the  packs  had  to  be  shouldered. 

The  fresh  delight  of  that  first  after- 
noon's walk,  with  the  world  behind  as, 
and  the  woods  before,  can  neither  be 
described  nor  forgotten.  It  was  too  de- 
licious to  be  real,  and  too  genuine  to  be 
ideal  We  walked  along  a  grassy  path, 
cut  to  carry  provisions  to  the  lumber 
camps  in  winter,  as  we  saw  by  a  few 
scattered  traces — here  a  sled  Among  the 
bushes,  there  a  vast  empty  cask.  These 
were  all  but  concealed  by  the  luxuriant 
undergrowth.  We  walked  among  great 
golden  rods,  and  coarse  white  asters, 
higher  than  our  heads,  and  ^ero  never 
far  from  the  shallow,  nppling  river. 
Here  and  there  some  tree  had  fallen 
across  the  road,  or  some  rude  bridge 
been  swept  away  from  a  water-course  : 
if  there  had  been  no  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, we  should  not  have  known  the 
luxury  of  our  new  costume.  We  heard 
with  special  satisfaction  the  first  wood- 
man's mle,  that  H.  imparted  :  **  never 
step  on  anything  which  you  can  step 
over;'*  for  he  little  knew  what  a  novelty 
it  was  to  us,  to  be  able  to  step  over 
anything. 

We  could  scarcely  believe  that  we 
had  walked  six  leisurely  miles,  when  we 
reached  our  first  camping-ground,  at 
sunset.  **  Already  !*'  was  flie  universal 
cry,  as,  two  by  two,  we  came  down  with 
delighted  surprise  into  the  little  forest 
dingle,  where  the  blue  smoke  already 
curled  up  through  the  stately  trees,  and 
we  could  see  McClane  spreading  tents, 
while  Stacy  unrolled  packs,  and  old 
Mirch  (an  assistant  brought  with  us 
from  Hunt*s,  for  this  day  only)  busied 
himself  among  his  scanty  kettles  and 
pans.  We  women -folk  were  soon  a 
picturesque  group  of  semi-fatigue,  be- 
neath the  trees ;  but  presently  hastened 
to  join  in  the  feminine  avocation  of  bed- 
making.  In  this  case,  the  bedstead  was 
a  spot  of  earth,  from  which  all  stubs  and 
stumps  had  been  smoothed  away  by  the 
axe  ;  and  the  bed  consisted  of  three  or 
four  layers  of  ends  of  hemlock  boughs, 
laid  regularly,  in  shingle  fashion,  over 
the  whole  surface.  This  being  tho- 
roughly done,  and  a  thickness  or  twu 
of  blanket  laid  over  it,  the  result  is  luxu- 
ry. Pillows  we  had  none,  or  only  the 
ancient  Egyptian  style,  namely,  a  log 
of  wood. 
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After  awhile,  Fonnj,  Rachel,  and  I, 
wandered  off  to  the  rivor  side,  first 
orossing  a  brook,  by  a  fallen  tree,  in 
the  fading  light.  We  had  left  the 
East  Branch  behind  us,  and  sat 
now  watching  the  pretty  whirling 
ripples  of  the  wild  Wissatacook,  swift- 
est of  the  Penobscot^s  tributaries.  At 
last,  then,  we  had  entered  on  our  gipsy 
life.  Would  all  be  happy  as  now,  or 
would  rains  and  disasters  follow  ?  Would 
the  joyous  thoughts  and  refreshing  ex- 
istence of  the  woods  only  come  and  g^ 
away  useless,  like  those  water-drops 
down  the  river,  or  lead  our  aspira- 
tions, like  the  blue  smoke,  upward  ? 
Suddenly  the  smoke  saggeated  other 
thoughts,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
camp,  auJ  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives,  tasted  fried  pork  and  crackers. 
Well,  it  was  not  quite  unsuccessful,  and 
we  hoped  for  something  better  to-mor- 
row, and  had  it.  Tea  without  milk 
was  not  intolerable  either,  only  so  groat 
were  the  demands  upon  the  sugar,  that 
Mr.  B.  became  its  guardian,  at  once, 
and  kept  close  the  string  of  the  sack. 
We  sat  up  awhile ;  for  it  did  not  take 
long  to  **  clear  away  the  things ;"  we 
looked  at  the  stars,  and  the  nre,  and 
the  trees,  and  each  other,  and  the  pic- 
turesque red-shirted  figures  passing  to 
and  fro  with  great  logs,  or  with  water- 
pails ;  we  were  very  happy ;  we  sung 
songs  and  hymns ;  and  did  not  like  it 
overmuch,  when  H.,  beginning  thus 
promptly  his  tyranny,  sent  us  to  bed 
very  early,  and  then  sat  up  himself. 
How  inconceivably  strange  it  was,  to  lie 
on  the  CTound,  wrapped  in  our  blankets, 
with  only  a  tent  above  our  heads,  and  a 
camp-fire  before  us ;  for  the  tent,  of 
course,  was  open  on  that  side.  The  air 
seemed  cool,  if  we  popped  our  heads 
out  into  it;  but  the  tent  was  full  of 
warmth — sometimes  too  much  warmth — 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  trifle 
of  smoke.  For  me,  I  lay  awake  an 
hour,  and  then  slept,  I  may  say,  enthu- 
siastically. One  or  two  were  loss  for- 
tunate ;  but  they  declared  it  was  worth 
lying  awake  for.  No  sound  but  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  crackling 
flames — think  of  it ! 

Besides  early  bed-time,  H.  establish- 
ed  a  rule  that  we  should  rise  every  day 
at  five,  and  the  ladies  should  have  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  forest  and  river 
for  half  an  hour,  the  gentlemen  taking 
their  turn  afterwards. 

To  these  delightful  morning   abla- 


tions, we  owed,  no  doabt,  much  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  joomeT.  At 
six  we  breakfasted— ^ried  pore  and 
crackers  for  the  second  and  last  tune. 
We  had  brought  no  other  proTiaioiii 
(except  tea  and  sugar),  relyine  on  tiw 
woods  to  furnish  onr  suppMes,  wiiioh,  to 
far,  they  had  not  done.  Still,  we  were 
glad  to  have  to  come  down  to  the  sim- 
plest fare  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  know 
that  we  could  do  it.  Indeed,  in  respect 
to  fried  pork  and  oraokers,  one  mids 
after  a  day's  tramp,  that — ^but  peiiups 
I  had  better  stop. 

At  any  rate,  the  gentlemen  were 
pleased  to  compliment  our  freshness  of 
appearance  in  the  morning,  nor  was 
Stacy,  our  guide,  content  with  this  par- 
tial encomium.  (I  intend  to  write  the 
whole  truth,  the  whole,  or  none.)  Said 
H.,  who  had  observed  his  somtinislng  eye 
dwellmg  on  one  or  another  oMie  partyi 
*  *  Mr.  Stacy,  will  these  ladies  get  tuoogh 
to  the  top  ?"  ''  That's  what  they  will 
do,"  responded  he,  energetically.  *'I  teH 
you^  there's  no  better  grit  to  be  soaied 
up  anywhere  than  those  women  luiTa  !** 
If  we  had  quailed  for  one  moment  dur- 
ing the  excursion,  these  words  would 
have  inspired  us  again. 

While  the  final  preparations  wers 
being  made,  we  watched  wiA  a  sort  of 
lingering  regret  the  smouldering  rs- 
remains  of  our  fire,  dying  away  into 
blank  daylight.  At  seven  we  left,  witii 
packs  somewhat  diminished  in  weight, 
the  gentlemen  remarked  at  first.  I 
believe  that  after  a  mile  or  two  tiiej 
changed  their  opinion.  Oar  way  at  first 
led  along  a  high  bank,  above  the  river, 
through  the  same  rank  g^wth  of  aster 
and  golden-rod ;  we  went  strolling  oUv 
with  our  long  staves  of  black  birch,  be- 
neath trees  higher  than  before ;  stUl  no 
scrambling  or  real  difficulty  yet.  Some- 
times we  stopped  to  rest ;  once  at  a  de- 
sorted  lumberers'  camp,  bnilt  of  logSt 
with  fire-place  in  the  middle,  **  deaoon- 
seat*'  on  each  side,  and  sleepinsr-plaoei 
still  littered  with  decayed  fir-boughs, 
behind.  Close  by,  stood  the  stable— « 
more  imposing  edifice  than  the  boost. 
During  these  halts,  Alfred  would  make 
impetuous  efforts  to  catch  fish,  while 
Beu  strolled  before  us  with  a  gun,  luiT- 
ing  about  equal  success,  that  is,  none  at 
aU. 

At  last  we  must  leave  onr  friendly 
patli,  ford  the  river,  and  plange  into 
deeper  woods.  The  transit  was  effsotcd 
by  aid  of  our  strong  guides,  who 
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ind  thiM  gave  as  a  seat  between 
H.,  however,  having  had  some 
Bce  in  carrying  invalid  ladies, 
Ted  to  transport  Alice  alone. 
fcer  was  not  more  than  knee  deep, 

r  rapid,  and  the  bottom  con- 
large,  round,  slippery  stones ; 
t,  therefore,  not  surprised,  before 
hed  the  opposite  shore,  to  see 
k  suddenly  on  one  knee,  where 
tly  remained,  afraid  to  attempt 
rer  himself,  and  holding  Alice 
)til  help  came  in  the  shape  of 
She  escaped  with  only  a  wt't  foot, 
all  had  that  soon ;  for  we  pres- 
lunged  into  the  most  inoxplica- 
which  we  anywhere  encountered. 
iy  some  mountain  stream  had 
through  there  in  the  spring, 
Bf  a  lapful  of  logs  to  play  with, 
m1  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
iem  away  afterwards ;  so  we 
puss-in-tho-comer  with  them 
98,  up  and  down,  now  in,  now 
mping  from  clump  to  clump  of 
unid  black  mud,  in  which  our 
lank  full  fathoms  five,  and  our 
3ame  mere  cork- screws  to  pull 
it  again  ;  then  chancing  on  httle 
lovely  Linna^a,  still  m  bloom, 
pping  to  decorate  our  hats  with 
sprays  of  soft  loaves  and  nod- 
>wers,  soon  to  be  torn  off,  ])er- 
»y  overhanf^ing  boughs.  The 
bite  berries  of  the  delicate  creep- 
>wberry  w<»ro  also  beneath  our 
d  we  refreshed  ourselves  with 
Stacy  first  pronouncing  them 
it.  We  8aw  also  berries  of  tril- 
Solomon's  seal,  dwnrf  cornel, 
acccna  ?  Then  we  took  our 
ipward,  having  to  skirt  a  smaller 
oe  before  coming  in  sight  of  Kat- 
There  was  only  the  vestige  of 
,  which  we  soon  became  expert 
,ng ;  as  also  in  detecting  the 
'*  on  tn^os,  whore  previous  ex- 
hail  struck  off  a  chip  with  an 
guidance.  Sometimes,  however, 
;acy  was  in  doubt,  and  we  halted 
y  till  his  cheery  voice  rang 
1  the  woods.  Often,  t/)0,  we 
with  no  such  good  reason.  For 
ied  in  speed,  of  course,  and  it 
•y  pleasant,  at  some  place  where 
spring  o(»zed  from  the  rich  black 
o  halt  and  drink  from  our  tin 
od  l(H>k  back  on  red  and  blue 
winding  through  the  woods, 
ich  of  our  brethn»u,  as  he  came 
lung  the  weary  pack   from  his 


shoulders,  and  some  companion  damsel* 
perhaps,  seated  herself  at  once  upon  it, 
or  lay  reclined  upon  the  moss,  gazing 
up  at  the  heaven  netween  the  tr&e-tops. 
No  wild  beasts,  nor  wild  men,  only  a 
partridge  whirred  away  when  the  gun 
was  in  the  wrong  place.  To  be  sure,  an 
advance  party  once  saw  a  bear,  but  he 
quickly  retreated  ;  however,  we  all  saw 
bear  tracks,  and  (ruBh.  deer  tracks  every- 
where. As  for  men,  we  found  the  names  of 
two  youths  of  our  acquaintance  record* 
ed  on  a  tree,  where  we  crossed  the  Wis- 
saticook,  and  we  appended  our  own 
beneath  them.  Wo  elsewhere  found  one 
of  their  night-camps,  skillfully  built  of 
boughs  and  hemlock  bark.  There  were 
few  flowers,  and  the  trees  were  not  so 
large  as  we  had  expected ;  though  some- 
times  a  magnificent  pine  towered  amid 
the  second  growth,  memorial  of  a  time 
when  maidens,  duskier  and  more  agile 
than  we,  chanted  their  murmuring  songs 
beneath  its  boughs. 

At  such  times,  also,  we  could  com- 
pare notes  of  experience,  and  have 
leisure  for  Theo.'s  jokes,  and  the  wood- 
land lore  of  the  guides.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  many  different  themes  the  pine 
woods  led  to.  It  is  said  that  western 
roads  often  dwindle  to  a  squirrel  track, 
and  run  up  a  tree,  but  our  talk  ran  up 
the  trees  first,  and  then  far  away.  Who 
would  think,  for  instance,  of  any  con- 
nection between  Katahdin  and  the  Cri- 
mea ?  But  we  learned  that  the  war  had 
raised  the  value  of  bearskins,  in  these 
f4>rests,  to  fourteen  dollars.  Then  we 
broached  the  Darien  expedition,  and 
found  tliat  Stacy  knew  all  about  it.  Poor 
Strain  he  commended  in  terms  brief  in- 
deed, but  as  strong  as  New  England  lips 
can  pronounce.  **  That  Strain,"  he  said, 
**  was  a  plaguy  smart  fellow.**  This  was 
a  compliment  not  to  be  gainsay  ed,  con- 
sidering the  man  it  came  from.  He 
criticised  Strain's  course  a  little,  how- 
ever. *'  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  bad 
sailors  with  him  instead  of  woodsmen. 
He  ought  to  have  left  the  stream  and 
trusted  to  his  compass  ;*'  which  is  hereby 
recorded  for  the  oenefit  of  future  Da- 
rien explorers. 

So,  walking  and  halting,  wo  made  our 
pleasant  way  along,  with  only  the  dis- 
comfort that  no  g^d  place  presented 
itself  for  our  noonday  rest,  until,  at  two 
o'clock,  we  suddenly  came  out  of  the 
thick  woods,  and  the  mountain  rose  be- 
fore us,  **  so  blue  and  so  far,"  as  Brown- 
ing says.    Another  step,  and  beneath 
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118  laj  a  litde  lake,  as  large  as  Jamaica 
Pond  (near  Boston),  rippling  almost 
to  our  feet ;  close  beside  us  was  an  old, 
gTAy,  wooden  dam,  roughly  built  years 
ago  by  the  first  lumberers,  to  flood  the 
brook  below  at  the  proper  time.  Katah- 
din lake  is  the  source  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  swift  Wissaticook,  while 
the  North  Branch  almost  encircles 
Katahdin.  Look  in  Colton's  atlas,  and 
you  will  find  precisely  where  wo  were, 
though  the  names  are  not  given. 

The  little  waves  rippled  pleasantly 
on  the  yellow  beach  as  we  came  down 
upon  it,  and  the  sun  shone  so  warmly 
that  we  were  glad  to  clamber  down  into 
the  shade  of  tiie  old  dam,  which  looked 
80  quiet  and  gray,  that  nature  seemed 
to  nave  adopted  it  as  willingly  as  if 
beavers  had  made  it,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  that  loneliness  we 
loved.  The  brook  slipped  through  it, 
and  went  dashing  on,  among  great 
rounded  rocks,  with  deep,  dark,  whirling 
pools,  offering  suggestions  of  superb 
trout,  which  it  proved  hard  to  fulfill. 
Among  those  rocks  we  perched  our- 
selves, and  I  afterwards  pilfered  the  fol- 
owing  saucy  sketch  from  H.'s  pocket- 
book: 

^'Katahdin  Lake,  2  P,M, — Stacy,  de- 
lighting himself  by  catching  fish  in  the 
lake;  and  McClane  delighting  us  by 
making  a  fire  to  cook  them ;  Alfred,  ra- 
ther dissatisfied  with  hooks  and  brooks ; 
Ben,  eyeing  Katahdin  tlirough  a  spy- 
glass, who  eyes  him  back,  quite  un- 
disturbed ;  the  rest  of  the  company 
seeking  shade.  B.  rather  sleepy  on 
one  side  of  the  dam  ;  C.  and  Kachel 
wide  awake  on  the  other ;  Fanny  below, 
letting  down  her  hair  over  the  water, 
like  a  bloomerized  mermaid ;  Mary  and 
Theo.  trying  to  balance  themselves, 
in  great  discomfort,  upon  a  sharp, 
smooth  rock,  amid  peals  of  laughter ; 
Kate  climbing  over  similar  rocks,  in 
a  restless  manner,  as  if  she  had  been 
cheated  of  her  usual  exercise  to-day, 
and  meant  to  make  up  for  it  somehow  ; 
finally,  Alice  and  H.  pledging  each 
other  in  copious  tin  cups  of  cold  bis- 
cuit and  water." 

How  delighted  we  were,  when  it  was 
decided  to  remain  for  the  night  at  this 
pleasant  place,  catch  a  liberal  supply 
of  fish,  and  prepare  for  a  laborious  walk 
next  day.  We  were  not  at  all  tired, 
and  could  easily  have  gone  further ;  for 
we  had  only  walked  seven  miles,  though 
those  were  forest  miles,  to  be  sure.    But 


we  all  felt  stronger  and  better  than  when 
we  left  home.  It  only  seemed  absurd 
that  strong  and  active  women  should  go 
anywhere  else.  I  can  scarcely  look 
back  upon  a  more  blissful  memory  than 
that  sunny  afternoon  by  the  lake ;  soul 
and  body  seemed  alike  satisfied ;  trout 
and  tranquillity  ruled  the  hour.  (N.  B. 
They  caught  a  hundred  fish  and  then 
stopped.)  The  freedom  of  the  woods 
descended  deeper  and  deeper  into  us,  all 
obstacles  seemed  removed,  and  every- 
thing looked  easier  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. 

As  for  the  mountain,  nobody  can  erer 
imagine  how  glorious  it  was  that  after- 
noon,  changing  with  the  waning  sun- 
light, that  sank  and  faded  behind  it. 
The  summit  was  four  miles  from  us  in 
an  air-line,  and  twelve  by  our  track. 
It  was  the  most  personal  mountain  I 
had  ever  seen;  more  so  than  Monad- 
nock  ;  far  more  so,  from  its  isolation,  than 
any  of  the  large  family  of  White  Moun- 
tains— as,  indeed,  the  abrupt  height 
is  much  greater — the  surrounding  coun- 
try being  lower.  Alfred  compared  it 
to  Vesuvius,  which  he  had  seen,  and  we 
were  always  impressed  with  its  voloanic 
appearance.  It  stood  out  magnifioent 
and  lonely  in  a  sea  of  woods — square, 
and  jagged  at  the  top  ;  while  a  project- 
ing shoulder  on  one  side  gave  us  a 
ghmpse  of  its  terrible  basin,  or  enter, 
whose  bare  cliffs,  one  thousand  feethisfa, 
we  could  see  without  a  glass.  The 
white  '*  slides"  were  barer  and  nearer, 
and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  Stacy  pointed  out  our 
next  night's  camping-ground.  But,  after 
all  wo  had  heard  of  the  perpetual  clouds 
and  storms,  in  which  this  mystio  moun- 
tain-homo of  the  Indian  Pomola  was  en- 
circled, it  seemed  strange  that  it  should 
be  80  clear  and  unforbidding  now. 
There  was  no  gorgeous  sunset  that 
night,  however;  but  over  the  whole 
height  there  grew  a  gradual,  soft  film, 
and  the  peak  retired  further  and  further 
away,  as  if  following  the  light  over  the 
western  horizon.  A  few  small  and  pla- 
cid clouds  just  lingered  round  its  brow, 
— ^reddish,  brown,  and  golden — ^whilo 
the  lake  below  began  to  be  gently  ruffled 
by  the  evening  breeze. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  to  draw  upon  a 
certain  epic,  which  was  made  by  the 
company  on  our  return,  being  a  verita- 
ble history  of  our  progress.  Most  of  it 
was  written  in  the  steamboat,  fiaohel 
acting  as  scribe,  while  the  other  passen- 
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gers,  drawing  round,  looked  on  with 
wonder,  and  one  ^sked  me  confidential- 
ly, *•  if  that  was  the  young  lady  who 
wrote  verses  for  the  newspapers." 
Here  is  a  specimen : 

••  But  now  we'll  bid  onr  lyre  awake, 
To  siiifT  tb®  ffloriefl  of  the  lake. 
Beyood  it  Kin^i;  Katahdin  towered. 
With  BUDBot  glories  richly  dowored. 
Tlie  horizon  was  shroudea  with  ail  very  haze, 
That  ethereal  veil  of  our  autumn  days ; 
The  travelers  wander  here  and  there, 
To  camp-ground,  or  to  lake  repair ; 
8oroe  catch  the  fish,  some  sketch  the  view ; 
Workers  there  are.  and  idlers,  too ; 
Beneath  the  dam  the  latter  rest, 
Beading  aloud,  with  eager  zest, 
Those  words  otour  great  Emerson, 
Which  from  the  winds  and  waves  have  won 
That  harmony  of  rhyme  and  rune, 
Which  chimes  with  changing  nature's  tune ; 
And  then  the  autumn  evening  long 
Was  parsed  in  merry  games  and  song. 
In  the  night  the  loon's  laugh, clear  anoshrill, 
Sounded  from  every  echoing  hill, 
And  we  heard,  above  the  wild  wind's  roar, 
The  tramp  of  the  moose  on  the  forest  floor." 

That  last  line  means  something ;  it 
brings  me  to  an  adventure,  with  a  pre- 
liminary to  it.  That  night  as  we  sat 
singing)  and  Kate*8  rich  voice  was 
mounting  up  in  the  fine  chorus  of  the 
"Old  Kentucky  Home,'*  suddenly, 
**Hush — a  footstep  I"  cried  Fanny, 
melodrHmatically,  and  hush  it  was. 
And  a  footstep  it  was,  too ;  for,  listen- 
ing intently,  we  heard  the  distinct  but 
cautiuus  tread  of  fourfeet,  receding  into 
the  bushes.  **  Moose,'*  said  McClane, 
briefly,  and  explained  that  our  fires  were 
made  iu  a  moose  path,  where  they  came 
down  to  drink.  Out  went  our  guide, 
into  the  darkness,  with  a  rifle,  but  came 
back  unsuccessful,  though  we  had  heard 
the  rifle  crack  ;  and  next  day  we  found 
that  the  pretty  creature  had  made  its 
way  to  the  water,  and  refreshed  itself, 
in  Hpite  of  us.  We  were  glad  enough 
that  tiiey  did  not  shoot  it,  and,  as  I 
timidly  remarked  to  C,  **  Suppose  it 
bad  been  a  man,  he  might  have  been 
killed."  "  Certainly,"  he  coolly  replied, 
**  for  wo  knew  there  was  nothing  out- 
Bide  but  what  ought  to  be  killed," — 
a  rather  stanling  view,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  exclusive,  we  thought. 

Now  for  the  adventure.  **  Wake  up, 
boys,  Billy  Kirby  is  going  to  die,'*  as 
the  I  [owaclji  has  it.  «Just  as  we  had  got 
our  birch  cups  and  platters  ready  (for 
we  had  them  fresh  at  each  meal,  and 
burned  them  afterwards,  the  most 
thorough  housekeeping  wo  had  ever 
known),  we  heard,  close  to  us,  bang! 


bang !  two  rifle  shots  in  qoiok  suooes- 
aion.     We  looked  round,  and  therelaj 
our  private  arsenal,   asainst  a  tree ! 
Who  could  it  be  1    We  bad  felt  as  far 
from  men  as  if  we  were  in  the  nuddle 
of  the  ocean.    Some  cried,   **L.  has 
followed  us  after  all,"  and  we  all  rushed 
out.     H.  and  I  ran  to  the  lake  side, 
and  there  lay  the  gun,  and  there  stood 
such  a  figure— clothes  ragged  and  torn 
from  the  woods,  face  haggard,  wild  eyes 
like  blue  fire,  hair  drippm^  from  a  hasty 
ablution  ;  he  looked  intoxicated,  or  in- 
sane, and  turned  out  only  sleepless  and 
hungry  ;  a  wandering  hunter,  who  bad 
come  through  on  our  track  from  Hunt's, 
since  2  P.  M.  the  day  befor#k  lost  his 
way  in  the  '*  fathoms  iye^'  bog,  and  had 
no   sleep.      Our  woodsmen  took«  bis 
measure  at  a  glance,  and  took  him  to 
their  hearts  at  once — we  took  him  to 
oiur  breakfast.    He  had  partridges  for 
our  larder,  having  had  better  luck  than 
we,  and,  moreover,  kept  us  supplied 
from  that  moment.    He  was  a  Lowell 
man,  but  had  been  to  Califomia,  and 
everywhere  else ;  he  wore  a  gay  Mexi- 
can poncho,   and  half  the  time  went 
bareheaded,  with  elf  locks,  and  keen, 
metallic  blue  eyes ;  and  Ben  christened 
him  *»  Mr.  WUdfire." 

It  had  rained  the  night  previous,  and 
we  feared  a  wet  day  ;  out  the  morning 
was  only  cold  and  raw.  This  showed 
the  mountain  in  a  new  aspect  of  wonder. 
Instead  of  that  radiant  outline  of  filmy 
brightness,  there  was  now  a  vast  castle 
of  chill  gray  cloud,  with  dark  towers  of 
precipice  frowning  here  and  there,  be- 
tween. It  was  no  longer  our  summer 
friend,  but  the  gloomy  and  awful  abode 
of  Pomola.  We  remembered  what  storms 
others  had  su£Pered  on  that  height ;  and 
what  Tboreau  said,  that  it  seemed  a 
shgbt  insult  to  the  gods  to  climb  their 
mountains ;  and  we  shuddered  to  think 
that  our  next  night's  camp  would  be 
within  that  circle  of  white,  soft,  cold, 
vaporous  mystery.  Should  we  dare 
it!  But,  moment  by  moment,  clouds 
went  and  came,  and  always  more  went 
than  came,  and  at  last  the  sunlight  once 
more  shone  brightly  on  the  wood- 
fringed  lakes,  and  we  went  up  to  break- 
fast as  aforesaid. 

That  morning  we  walked  four  miles 
to  Roaring  Brook,  and  it  was  exciting 
enough  to  know  Uiat  now  we  were  at 
the  real  base  of  the  mountain;  here 
we  talked  an  hour,  and  while  Stacy 
fried  the  fish,  we  sat  upon  «i  sturdy  pine 
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tmnk,  which  McClane  had  promptly 
felled  for  our  bridge,  after  which  the 
same  enterprisiDg  person  climbed  the 
tallest  spruce  in  Uie  neighborhood,  and 
threw  down  the  topmost  spire  to  us. 

After  dinner  we  began  to  go  up  in 
earnest,  and  sometimes  went  astray  a 
little,  and  learned  the  difference  between 
even  *'  a  spotted  trail*'  and  the  untried 
forest — not  that  any  path  is  cleared  in 
either  case,  but  that  the  former  is  al- 
ways a  practicable  track,  and  you  may 
be  sare  it  does  not  end  in  a  swamp,  a 
cliff,  or  a  jungle.  Three  miles  more, 
and  we  struck  Avalanche  Brook,  beside 
whose  brink  we  threw  ourselves  down, 
in  as  much  delight  as  if  there  were  no 
other  water  in  uio  world.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  {ancy  to  say,  that  to  sight,  taste,  and 
touch,  such  water  is  as  different  from 
the  water  of  civilization  as  the  snow  of 
Vermont  is  from  the  snow  of  Broadway. 
It  was  more  than  all  our  previous  ex- 
citements, to  look  up  through  a  vista 
of  green  woods,  and  see  the  bright 
water  bubbling  and  rushing  among 
white  rocks  and  cliffs,  seeming  as  if  a 
water-spout  had  just  burst  in  the  sky. 
Up  we  soon  began  to  go,  bounding 
from  rock  to  rock,  now  in  the  water, 
now  out  of  it,  now  slipping,  now  spring- 
ing, as  if  our  limbs  had  ceased  to  be 
brittle,  and  the  mountain  air  had  trans- 
formed us  to  india-rubber.  We  went 
so  fast  it  seemed  like  flying,  and  the 
guides  kept  checking  us.  Two  miles 
were  passed  without  knowing  it.  We 
came  closer  and  closer  into  a  gorge  of 
the  mountain,  with  glimpses  upward  of 
the  frowning  peak,  soon  lost  again — 
high  walls  on  each  side,  and  enchant- 
ing visions  behind  us,  of  miles  of  level 
country,  all  one  forest,  framed  in  a 
foreground  of  green  boughs,  or  else 
**  great  granite  jambs,"  like  the  high- 
land descriptions  in  the  *'  Bothie." 
But  we  were  growing  tired,  especially 
during  some  detours  through  the  woods, 
and  it  was  becoming  darker  and  colder. 
The  wind  blew  fiercely  down  from  the 
heights,  and  our  leaders  looked  a  little 
anxious ;  more  so,  when  we  approached 
our  camping-ground,  and  heard  the  re- 
port of  our  returning  pioneers ;  water 
was  far  off,  the  wood  was  white  birch — 
good  kindling,  but  poor  fuel — worse 
yet,  the  wind  blew  so  that  no  tent 
could  be  raised,  and  scarcely  would 
the  fire  bom.  And  hero  were  we,  wet, 
cold,  tired,  hungry.  But  what  of  that  ? 
We  rose  with  the  crisis.      This  was 


what  we  had  oome  for ;  to  take  natmre 
as  she  was,  and  see  all  rides— we  should 
have  been  defrauded  with  onl^  sun- 
shine.    So  we  felt,  and  so  we  said,  and 
our  companions  were  bright  again  in- 
stantly,  seeing   that  we  were.     One 
thing  was  instantly  settled*  to  chanse 
our  ground  further  into  the  woods ;  the 
gentlemen  were  all  soon  set  to  work, 
and  some  of  the  ladies,  too,  while  some 
of  us  dried  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could,  with  the  smoke  whirling  ftuionriy 
hither  and  thither,  and  often  into  our 
very  faces,  as  we  sat  in  our  Uankets. 
Soon  a  brighter  flame  blazed  at  a  short 
distance,  and  presently  came  Messrs. 
C.  and  B.  with  great  torches  of  birch- 
bark  to  light  us  through  the  wood.  Mr. 
Wildfire  was  invaluable,  and  his  part- 
ridges delicious;    some  fish   still  re- 
mained also,  and  we  tried  anew  metliod 
of  cooking  them,  by  roasting  on  sharp 
sticks  before  the  fire,   which   proved 
quite  successful.    We  could  not  raise 
our  tents,  because  the  smoke  shifted 
every  moment,  and  would  have  suffo- 
cated us  ;  but  one  tent  was  spread  for 
a  couch  for  us  women  folk,  aoove  the 
invariable  bed  of  hemlock,  another  was 
securely  hung  behind  us,  for  a  curtain 
against  the  furious  blast ;  there  was  an 
immense  fire,  beyond  which  our  com- 
panions wore  dimly  seen  curled  in  their 
shawls  or  blankets,  on  mother   eardi, 
taking  such  comfort  as  they  could  get. 
In  spite  of  all  our  troubles,  we  hul  a 
merry  evening.   Fanny  wandered  about 
a  great  deal,  wrapped  m  a  long  blanket, 
like  an  insane  squaw,  and  kept  turning 
and  arrangipg  a  great  many  pairs  or 
shoos  before  the  fire,  as  if  they  were 
flapjacks.  But  the  rest  of  us  laughed  a 
great  deal  at  her,  and  at  each  othert  and 
at  anything  but  dear  old  Katahdin :  and 
at  last  we  went  into  a  refreshing  sleep, 
and  nobody  took  cold.    If  we  did  wake 
occasionally,  it  was  pleasant  to  look  np, 
and  listen  to  the  young  whirlwinds  that 
came  blustering  down  from  the  summit 
to  twist  and   twirl   the  tree-tops,  and 
peer  down  into  our  place  of  retreat. 

The  next  morning  rose  perfectly  mag^ 
nificent  From  our  dressing-room  in  a 
sheltered  nook  by  Avalanche  Brook, 
we  looked  straight  into  the  sunrise, 
as  it  came  fresh  and  goi^eous  over  the 
far  eastern  horizon,  and  it  thrilled  a 
glow  of  hope  all  through  us,  to  cononer 
8ie  chill  of  that  morning  lur.  ^Ilie 
mountain  peak,  which  seemed  to  bang 
sheer  above  us,  was  absolutely  olouf 
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\mm%  and  shone  tosj  with  answering 
fight.  All  smiled  bonignant,  and  we 
shiyered  aoqaiesoent.  Our  teeth,  in- 
deed, chattered,  but  oar  hearts  bounded ; 
and  we  went  back  to  our  partridges  in 
bliM. 

That  day  was  such  a  day  as  one 
dreams  of  for  the  gi*eat  days  of  history. 
What  had  we  done  to  deserve  such  love 
from  Pomoia,  when  scarcely  a  previous 
vis^itor  had  seen  his  home  in  sunshine  ? 
Bat  now  it  seemed  as  if  every  cloud 
that  lingered  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  was 
cleared  away  to  the  antipodes,  and  this 
one  bright  epoch  allotted  to  Katahdin 
and  to  us. 

We  ran  rather  than  walked,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  through  the  woods,  and 
came  out  at  the  foot  of  the  great  slide. 
Oh  I  what  a  place.  One  broad  gray 
furrow  up  the  mountain  side ;  that  was 
the  slide.  Fancy  a  dozen  gray  walls 
of  orambling  stone,  each  steeple-high, 
piled  one  on  the  other,  up  into  the  sky  ; 
that  was  the  mountain.  We  felt  Uke 
standing  off  a  little,  lest  the  peak  itself 
should  totter  over  upon  our  heads.  Wo 
sat  down  to  meditate.  Then  we  got  up, 
to  climb. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  did  climb, 
and  got  to  the  top  somehow.  I  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  that  the  sum- 
mit looked  about  half  a  mile  off,  verti- 
cally, from  the  bottom — a  mile  when 
half  way  up — and  two  miles  after- 
wards ;  that  the  ridges,  which  looked 
from  below  noor  to  the  summit,  looked 
from  above  close  to  the  bas« ;  that  the 
people  above  us  seomf'd  to  be  hung  on 
pen,  and  the  people  below  us  to  be 
babnced  upon  the  tops  of  trees  ;  that 
•ometimes  we  were  tugged  along  by 
flpentlemen,  and  sometimes  offered  to 
help  gentlemen  alon^ ;  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  stop  and  roll  stones  down, 
bat  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  start  again, 
and  drag  ourselves  up;  that  finally 
when  we  got  near  the  top  among  the 
blueherry  and  cranberry  beds,  it  seemed 
in  abeolate  embargo  on  further  pro- 
gress ;  at  least,  till  wo  had  eaten  over 
the  whole  berry  garden,  covering  per- 
haps an  acre  and  a  half.  But  now 
delicious  that  long  repose  was,  to  cling 
to  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  the 
bushes  (for  it  really  amounted  to  that), 
nibble  the  minute  morsels  of  aromatio 
auurishment,  which  the  bears  had  left 
for  as,  facing  round  sometimes,  from 
the  berries,  to  look  at  the  universe. 
Among  this  vegetation,  grew  low  and 


stunted  eyergveeo  bttibeiH  that  woold, 
we  were  assiured,  have  heen  trees  far- 
ther down;  hot  we  did  not  need  to 
clamber  over  the  tops  of  these,  as  other 
explorers  had  done  on  a  different  side 
of  the  mountain.  On  this  side  it  was 
hare  enough,  and  there  was  no  obstacle 
but  the  trifling  one  of  perpendicularity. 
In  our  weakness  we  found  that  suffi- 
cient ;  but  nevertheless,  I  have  an  im- 
pression, that  the  first  on  top  was  a 
woman.  At  any  rate,  the  ascent  took 
three  hours. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  can  be  de- 
picted at  a  single  stroke,  to  any  well 
mstructed  woman.  Merely  fancy  the 
rim  of  a  teacup,  ^we  miles  round,  with 
a  piece  broken  out  of  one  side.  Be- 
side this,  the  whole  is  jagged  and  un- 
even ;  nibbled,  in  truth,  by  a  thousand 
or  two  of  hungry  winters.  So  that  after 
we  had  once  reached  the  edge  on  the 
southeast,  we  spent  an  hour  more  in 
climbing  a  mile  further  along,  higher, 
and  still  higher,  up  one  dark,  sharp 
cliff,  and  down  another,  with  views  riffht 
and  left,  and  often  at  liberty  to  tumble 
off  either  way,  at  our  pleasure.  Dark, 
bare,  inhospitable,  impenetrable  granite ; 
if  there  is  anything  solid  in  the  mate- 
rial globe,  we  thought  we  had  found 
it  at  last.  It  was  more  impressive  than 
the  vast  pile  of  broken  fragments, 
which  forms  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington ;  and  it  is  singular,  that  though 
not  volcanic,  it  closely  resembles  m 
size,  shape,  and  proportions  the  only 
volcanic  crater  I  ever  saw. 

How  strange  it  was  to  be  lifted,  at  a 
gigantic  height,  with  a  narrow  pedestal 
beneath  one's  feet,  sheer  up  mto  the 
blue  dome  of  heaven ;  but  very  kindly 
that  blue  dome  received  us,  so  simple 
in  coloring,  so  sublime  ;  one  soft  white 
bar  of  cloud  encircling  the  whole  hea- 
vens near  the  horizon,  and  nothing  else 
to  mar  the  absolute  and  perfect  hue. 
Such  simplicity  of  coloring,  blue  sky, 
white  cloud,  and  beneath,  one  sea  of 
nreen  ;  only,  here  and  there  lay  nohle 
lakes — scattered  fragments  of  the  sky- 
mirror — Milnocket,  with  its  thousand 
isles,  '^the  crystal  Ambijejis,"  Chesan- 
cook,  and  the  rest  To  the  southeast. 
Lake  Katahdin  lay  delicately  couched 
amid  its  long,  evergreen  branches,  and 
we  thought  tiiat  had  we  wjp^  as  eagles 
we  ooula  make  one  dip  into  its  pale  soft 
waters,  and  then  swoop  homeward. 
The  forest  trees  had  not  the  l«ok  of 
vast  sise  that  we  expected ;  but  the  dens- 
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ity  was  beyond  expression.  '*It  did 
not  look  as  if  a  solitary  traveler  had  cut 
so  mnch  as  a  walking-stick  there."  Only 
we  wore  startled  to  see,  below  as,  two 
faint  dimples  in  the  woods  at  the  very 
base  of  the  mountain.  One,  Stacy  as- 
sured uSj  was  whore  the  young  trees 
had  been  cleared  for  our  last  night's 
camp — another  marked  a  spot  where  he 
himself  had  camped  for  a  longer  time. 
8<>  unconsciously  do  we  leave  our  mark 
in  the  universe.  Afterwards  they 
showed  us  "  the  farm" — a  dot  of  bright- 
er green  in  the  remote  distance — and 
somotliing  white,  which  they  stoutly  as- 
serted to  bo  the  village  of  Patten. 

Then  the  basin,  or  crater,  lay  on  our 
riebt,  encircled  by  the  vast  rim  along 
which  we  picked  our  way.  It  was  ox- 
oiting  to  hoar,  that  descent  into  it  was 
absolutely  impossible,  and  it  could  only 
be  approached  by  the  gap  aforesaid  on 
the  eastern  side.  It  was  exciting  to 
roll  stones  over  precipices,  whither 
even  our  agile  guides  could  not  fellow ; 
and  hear  the  sharp  rattle  and  crash  from 
depth  to  depth.  Yet  it  did  not  look 
bai-e  ill  that  great  basin ;  for  its  area  of 
two  hundred  acres  is  mostly  overgn)wu 
with  bushes,  among  which,  however, 
great  slides  track  themselves  in  heaps 
of  desolation,  mid  great  square  blocks 
of  granite  suggest  shuddering  fancies 
of  the  time  when,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
perhaps,  those  giant  masses  crashed 
and  rebounded  from  above. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  basin,  there 
is  a  deep,  narrow  indentation,  through 
which  the  winds  rush  fearfully,  it  is 
said,  when  Pomola's  cloud  factory 
within  is  in  active  operation.  This 
must  bo  passed,  and  much  hard  clam- 
bering up  and  down,  if  wo  would  go 
still  iurtner,  and  we  saw  there  was  one 
point  of  rock,  some  two  miles  distant, 
that  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  on 
which  we  stood ;  but  we  had  done 
enough,  fortune  had  favored  us,  and 
wh  v  should  we  tempt  her  more  ?  We 
had  done  it ;  we  had  ascended  Katah- 
din,  and  the  reality  was  more  than  our 
dreams. 

Only  Fanny  was  dissatisfied ;  she  and 
Mr.  Wildfire  wished  to  go  further  yet. 
The  latter  had  heard  of  a  spring  of  good 
water  two  miles  ahead,  and  he  wanted 
^*  just  to  stei^  along  and  try  a  taste  of 
it.**  We  were  quite  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate  good  spring  water,  but 
McClane,  with  gallant  labor,  had  just 
brought  us  a  small  pailful  from  nearly 


that  distance  in  a  different  directkm, 
and  wo  thought  that  **  just  to  step  ak>og*' 
over  two  mUos  of  mgged  granite  di&t 
at  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet,  was  a 
step  too  far.  However,  there  was 
more  reason  in  his  remark  than  is  appa- 
rent to  those  who  do  not  know  the  taste 
of  mountain  springs ;  and  when  we  saw 
Air.  W.  clamber  on  before  us,  throogh 
the  aforesaid  gully,  bareheaded,  his 
long  hair  and  poncho  waving  in  the 
fierce  wind,  which  even  then  blew  there, 
his  ^un  slung  over  his  shooldei^— 
climbing  straight  up  cliffs  where  a  civil- 
ized cat  would  have  lost  eight  of  ber 
lives,  and  gazing  round  at  us  half  way, 
with  wild,  triumphant  eyes,  we  really 
felt  ashamed  not  to  go  where  he  dio, 
though,  I  dare  say,  we  should  all  have 
been  at  the  north  pole  by  this  time,  if 
we  had  once  undertaken  to  follow.  We 
resisted,  brought  Fanny  baok,  wrote 
our  names  on  a  paper,  and  put  it  in  a 
phial,  which  Stacy  hid  somewhere  ia 
this  comer-stone  of  the  globe ;  and 
then  resolutely  went  down. 

First,  however,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  one  inhabitant  of  the  renon— 
Pomohi's  sole  incarnation ;  but  here  I 
must  draw  upon  the  epic  again  : 

**Bri8tlin^,  bouncing,  black  end  big^ 
There  bolted  forth  a  qneor  *  quill-ptg :' 
Ho  had  for  ono  pen  the  mountain  eide, 
And  a  thouBand  more  wore  stuck  in  his  nde. 
Stacy  drove  him  from  rock  to  rock, 
Witli  Bomctimca  a  poke,  and  sometimei  a 

knock — 
Stirring  him  np  with  good-will  hearty 
For  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  party." 

One  or  two  halts  among  the  oranbeiTy 
bnshes,  on  which  his  bedgehogship 
(quill-pig  is  the  vernacular)  was  brows- 
ing, and,  with  a  large  supply  of  tiiis 
valuable  addition  to  onr  cuinne^  we 
stepped  over  the  edge  of  Katahdin. 

That  descent  was  a  good  deal  quicker 
than  the  ascent,  a  little  easieri  and  hr 
more  amusing.  There  is  a  picture  in 
Punch's  *'  Tour  of  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Kobinson,"  which  always  recalls  it  to 
us.  Ben  had  previonsly  described  the 
place  to  us,  as  one  **  where  the  shorfeast 
jacket  would  trail  on  the  ground." 
Down  we  slid,  two  and  two,  supported 
on  canes  if  we  had  them,  over  the  steep 
surface  of  decomposed  granite,  often 
dislodging  large  stones,  which  wonld 
havo  damaged  those  below  us,  only 
that  the  crumbled  gravel  soon  stoppM 
them  by  its  friction.  In  an  hour  iad  a 
half  we  accomplished  what  had  eost  m 
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in  the  morning ;  nnd  it  was  plea- 

0  pause  where  Avalanche  Brook 
id  itj«elf — a  series  of  tiny  drops — 
he  shelter  of  a  rock-fragment,  in 
ly  middle  of  the  great  slide.  We 
see  aUo  the  tracks  of  other  brooks 
Kled  ravines  along  the  mountain, 
tie  scars  of  other,   but  smaller, 

ore  sunset,  wo  had  reached  our 
of  the  preceding  night.  We  dam- 
ere  allowed  to  render  some  aid  in 
ig  the  delicious  cranberries,  of  a 
iweet  and  spirited  flavor  than  their 
id  cousins,  which  made  a  sump- 
saiico  for  our  toujours  perdrix, 
apply  of  spoons  being  limited,  we 
:tle  wooden  ones,  clean  and  pure 
'  birch-bark  platters.     It  was  ob- 

1  that  the  *'tin  cup  aristocracy*' 
1  was  the  obnoxious  epithet  given 
pospess<irs  of  those  conveniences, 
istocracy,    however,    being,    as 

said,  founded  essentially  on 
ad  gradually  diminished  in  num- 
even  the  precious  cup  on  which 
r*s  initials  had  been  engraved  with 
c-knife,  disappearing  at  last  in 
nche  Bn>ok.  Many,  indeed,  were 
kes  made  around  that  evening's 
though  they  were  never  a  nire 
odity  with  us)  ;  the  glorious 
er,  the  day's  enjoyment,  the  suc- 
the  al)senc(^  of  discomfort  or  acci- 
-all  raised  our  f^lee  to  the  highest 

and  it  found  vent  in  words  and 
f  harmless  merriment,  which  the 
orld  shall  nev(fr,  never  know  from 
But  [»oor  H.  never  ha<l  such 
fork   to  sen<l  us   to  bed,   as  that 

thoujrb  we  had  a  tent  over  tmr 

and  no  more  smoke  in  our  faces 
ras  good  for  us.  At  last,  how- 
we  all  had  our  eyes  shut,  and  wo 
f»pt  like  the  *'  seven.'* 
we  plunged,  down  the  brookside, 
lorning,  after  the  gentlemen  had 
it  a  murk  a  little,  while  loiterers 
jetting  ready.  The  same  clear, 
rating  m^jruing  air,  the  samo 
chase  of  pure  wat(»r-drops.  -^Vs 
de  Lion,  in  the  *ralisman.  would 
^ven  the  best  year  of  his  life  for 
ne  half  hour  beside  the  desert 
,  so  do  I  n<»wlook  bark  upon  that 
Ig  water.  I  rememlxT  fon'seeing 
IS  I  sat  once  that  morning,  all 
waiting  for  the  others  to  overtake 
itting  between  great  masses  of 
rounded  smoothly  by  the  crystal 

which   poured  from  one  aqua- 


marine basin  into  another,  and  looking 
through  a  gap  of  trees  upon  fair  Kat- 
ahdin  Lake,  and  a  soft  blue  hill  beyond 
it.  And  yet,  I  thought,  people  trayei 
to  Scotland  and  to  Switzerland  who  have 
nerer  been  here,  and  who  have  no  more 
personal  experience  of  a  hemlock  bed 
than  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  crossed  Roaring  Brook  once 
more,  and  dined  that  day  by  a  nameless 
woodland  pond ;  and  at  night,  our  be- 
loved **  Lake-camp"  received  us  again 
after  our  ten-mile  walk,  and  we  called 
it  home.  We  loved  it  all  the  more,  be- 
cause we  had  a  foreboding  that  it  would 
be  our  last  night  in  the  woods ;  and  so  it 
proved.  As  Stacy  predicted,  we  easilj 
accomplished,  next  day,  the  thirteen 
forest  miles  that  had  been  two  days' 
work  before,  and  did  it,  warm  as  the 
day  was,  in  a  style  that  delighted  him. 
**  In  fact,"  he  added,  **  Pve  been  in  the 
woods  with  a  good  many  young  gentle- 
men, who  would  have  ffiren  out  oefore 
they  got  to  IIunt*s  to-day,  warm  as  the 
weather  was,  too.*'  Even  the  taciturn 
McClane  expressed  his  decided  satis- 
faction ;  and  as  for  Ben,  he  said  :  ^*  I*ye 
got  a  little  memorandum  book ;  I  don't 
often  put  anything  down  in  it ;  but  I 
shall  put  this  day  down,  sure^ 

So  we  crossed  the  Wissaticook  again, 
this  time  without  accident,  and  so  we 
once  more  divided  with  our  feet  the 
great  golden-rods  and  asters,*  strolling 
leisurely,stafFin  hand,  through  the  sunny 
wood- path,  that  September  afternoon ; 
and  so  wo  came  to  the  East  Branch 
once  more,  out  into  the  open  clearing, 
opposite  IIunt*8 ;  and  there  lay  the  solid 
farm-house  upon  the  bank,  and  there 
were  the  whole  family  out  to  see  ;  and 
there  was  the  batteau  beached  upon  the 
sand,  and  McClano  waiting  to  paddle  us 
over.  In  we  sprang,  the  batteau  was 
pushed  from  the  shore,  it  traversed  the 
swift  black  current,  we  were  landed  op- 
posite, and  our  life  in  the  woods  was 
over. 

I  shall  make  short  work  of  the  re- 
mainder; how  delighted  good  Mrs. 
Hunt  was  that  we  had  done  the  jaunt 
more  quickly  than  women  had  done  it 
before  ;  how  strange  it  seemed  to  us  to 
sit  on  chairs  again,  and  use  cups  and 
saucers ;  how  aelicious  were  the  bread- 
cakes,  and  the  potatoes,  and  the  milk ; 
how  gay  we  all  were,  till  we  had  to 
dance  at  least ;  how  our  only  minstrel 
was  a  wild  Irishman,  who  played  and 
sang   *'The  girl  I  left  behind   me." 
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ihramming  with  his  fingers  a  clattering 
aocompaniment  on  a  dust-pan ;  how 
we  thought  there  never  was  such  in- 
spiriting music,  and  tired  each  other 
down  with  the  wildest  of  Virginia  reels 
before  the  great  kitchen-hearth.  This 
I  never  can  describe,  though  it  was 
certainly  the  wildest  scene  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  seemed  more  like  a  high- 
land bothie  than  anything  in  New  Eng- 
land. Happily,  in  this  case,  the  excite- 
ment was  all  teetotal,  and  came  pure 
from  the  happiest  of  happy  hearts. 
That  nigtit  we  slept  as  well  as  we  could 
be  expected  to  do,  in  real  beds,  and  the 
next  day  wo  all  went  down  the  Penob- 
scot in  two  batteaux,  and  were  almost 
happier  than  on  any  previous  day,  pad- 
dled steadily  along  the  smooth  swift 
canal  between  drooping  trees,  seeing  no 
human  being  except  a  silent  man  in  a 
birch  canoe,und  two  girls  paddling  across 
to  their  fathcr*s  clearing.  Sometimes, 
however,  coming  to  rapids  where  wo 
passengers  had  to  get  out,  while  two  in 
each  buttcau  guided  it  magically  among 
great  rocks  and  through  narrow  passages 
where  it  seemed  no  floating  thing  could 
pass  without  shipwreck.  Having  only 
three  regular  voyageurs,  H.  went  as  the 
fourth,  and  said  it  was  the  most  excit- 
ing thing  he  ever  did,  and  like  standing 
on  the  back  of  the  most  spirited  horse, 
and  ho  suid,  also,  that  it  was  perfectly 
superb  to  see  the  consummate  skill  with 
wliich  McClane,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
would  guide  it  among  white,  whirling 


torrents,  and  round  sharp  angles  of 
threatening  rock,  where  it  seemed  mad- 
ness to  venture.  We  got,  with  diffioolt^i 
some  dinner  at  a  queer  little  settlement 
called  Nickatow,  and  the  last  part  of 
the  way  was  almost  dangerous.  It  grew 
late,  and  there  were  bad  shoals  and  rap- 
ids, or  **  rips'*  to  pass,  and  both  our 
comrades  and  our  guides  were  weary; 
so  we  rowed  races  for  a  stimulus,  and 
composed  saucy  verses,  and  hurled  them 
at  each  other,  and  at  last,  when  it  was 
Quito  dark,  we  glided  out  upon  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  mun  Penobaoot, 
and  soon  after  were  landed  beneath  orer- 
hanging  alders,  and  walked  up  through 
a  hushed  and  star-lit  lane,  mysteriously, 
into  the  little  village  of  Mattawamkeag, 
and  to  its  large  and  lighted  tavern. 
There  we  took  leave,  not  without  Terr 
genuine  signs  of  true  regard  on  boto 
sides,  of  our  friendly  and  manly  guides. 
There  some  of  our  own  party,  also,  mnit 
leave  us,  and  hasten  on  at  midnight 
We  had  one  last  gay  evening  in  our 
woodland-dress ;  and  there  the  history 
of  those  bright  days  must  close. 

After  the  story  comes  the  moraL  We 
proved  the  truth  of  the  prediction  we 
overheard,  that  it  would  give  ua  **  bet- 
ter fun  than  a  trip  to  Saratogne,*'  and  opr 
moral  is,  that  there  is  more  real  P^nl  to 
bodily  health  in  a  week  of  ball-room 
than  in  a  month  of  bivouacs.  Our  health 
and  strength  improved  from  beginning 
to  end,  nor  did  any  ill  consequenoe  fol- 
low. 


THE    GIPSY'S    TOAD. 

A  DOWN  the  haunted  copse  I  went, 
Wrapt  in  the  glooms  of  discontent : 
The  weeds  were  thick,  the  grass  was  sere, 
Because  the  gipsy's  toad  was  near! 

It  cowered  beside  the  marshy  road. 
Its  eye  with  devilish  cunning  glowed  : 
I  stamped  and  stamped  it  in  the  mudt 
Until  my  feet  were  rod  with  blood ! 

Then  on  I  went  with  hurried  tramp. 
Until  I  reached  tlie  gipsies'  camp : 
Great  was  the  stir  and  bustle  there. 
And  the  old  Queen  tore  her  ragged  hair  I 

"What  is  the  matter,  old  Mother  Crawl?  •' 
She  answered  not,  but  raised  her  shawl : 
Jesu  !  the  gipsy's  child  was  dead. 
And  its  elfish  blood  was  on  my  head ! 
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EIR  Herr  scheint  unglacklich  za 

■eyn  :'* — the    gentleman    seems 

unhappy; — said,   in   an   audible 

er  to  her  male  companion  in  the 

I  room  of  the  Erbprinz  in  Wei- 

a  stout,   comely  woman   of  five 

htrty.     Women   are   so   charged 

mnpath^.     In  a  tone  half  plea- 

naif    pitying    she    spoke,    and 

*1  think,   her  words    purposely 

6  to  him  who  was  the  object  of 

judging,  perhaps,  that  knowledge 

i  proximity  of  interest  would  bo  a 

ft.     She  judged  rightly ;    for  it 

heer  lonelmess  that,  from  the  bo- 

f  a  young  man  seated  on  the  sofa, 

orought  up  the  sigh  which  awak- 

her  curiosity  and  her  good  feel- 

t  a  week  previously,  I  had  set  out 
Gottingen,  in  company  with  a 
ii  fellow- student.  Weir.  My  in- 
•nt  friend  parted  from  me  in 
,  on  a  foot-excursi<m  ;  and  I,  af- 
>ending  two  or  three  days  at 
;,  in  that  state  of  half  ennui,  half 
igness,  familiar  to  young  men 
without  acquaintance  in  a  strange 

had,  early  on  the  morning  of 
T,  the  27th  of  March,  1825, 
I  alone,  in  a  hired  carriage,  and, 
5  midway  at  Erfurt,  to  visit 
r's  c»*ll  in  the  convent  of  the  Au- 
e»,  had  arrived  at  Weimar  about 

my  purpose  being  to  stop  there 
or  two,  see  Goethe,  if  I  could, 
hen  go  on  to  Leipsic  and  Dres- 

»  feeling  of  loneliness  which  come 
Be  on  losing  my  companion,  grew 
while  I  continued  at  Gotha,  had 
mltivated  in  the  solitary  drive  of 
art,  and  now,  in  noiseless,  seclud- 
eimar,  with  no  social  prospects  to 

its  gloom,  it  reached  a  crisis  in 
^h  above-mentioned.  The  relief 
ht  by  this  exhalation  of  heart- 
g  melancholy,  seconded  by  the 
nly  comment  thereon,  was   com- 

by  the  tickling  fingers  of  the 
lous,  which,  simultaneously  with 
rrival  to  my  ears  of  the  lady's 
,  were  mirthfully  thrust  into  my 

the  fat  lady  I  was  grateful  for  her 
'  Buccor ;  and.  as  a  return,  I  de- 
ted  to  give  her  tender  heart  the 
of  knowing  that  my  **  anhappi- 
M  vin. — 17 


ness"  was  not  of  a  Wertherian  hue. 
At  the  same  time  I  wished  to  spare  her 
delicacy  the  embarrassment  of  learning, 
from  any  too  palpable  act  or  moremeot, 
that  I  had  overheard  her  remark.  In  a 
few  moments,  therefore,  rising  from 
my  hypochondriacal  position — viz.,  bent 
forwaitl  with  elbows  on  knees,  and  face 
buried  in  hands — I  discharged  from 
my  countenance  all  trace  of  dismal 
thought8,and,walking  springingly  across 
the  room,  smiled  out  of  Uie  window; 
so  that  her  benignant  eye  could  in  a 
twinkle  perceive  that  in  my  features 
there  was  no  suicide. 

After  dinner  (which  at  the  public 
table  of  the  Erbprinz  was  served  at  half 
past  one),  leammg  that  Goethe  dined 
at  two,  I  waited  till  a  Quarter  past  three, 
and  then  walked  to  his  house  in  the 
Frauenvlatz  (woman's  place),  not  two 
hundrea  yards  from  the  hotel.  I  had 
no  letter,  and,  knowing  that  Gk)ethe  re- 
fused to  admit  unlabeled  visitors,  I  rang 
the  bell  with  misgivings.  The  servant 
said,  the  Herr  Ueheimerath  (the  Privy 
councilor)  had  not  yet  risen  from  ta- 
ble. *•  There,"  cried  I  vexedly  to  myself 
as  I  turned  away,  **  by  my  impatience  I 
have  forfeited  the  at  best  doubtful 
chance  of  seeing  the  great  man.  The 
summons  of  his  waiter  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  door,  he  will  feel  as  an  in- 
trusion on  his  privacy  and  comfort, 
and  be  thereby  jarred  into  an  inhospita- 
ble mood."  I  walked  hi  to  the  park,  en- 
livened on  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon 
with  Weimar's  quiet  denizens.  To- 
wards four  I  was  again  ringing  Goethe's 
bell.  The  servant  asked  my  name.  I 
gave  him  my  card  on  which  I  had 
written,  *'  aus  Washington,  Ameri- 
ca." My  home  being  near  the  capital, 
I  availed  myself  of  this  to  couple  my 
name  with  that  of  the  sublime  man — 
honored  by  all  the  hundred  millions  in 
Christendom — the  presenting  of  which 
to  the  imagination  of  a  great  poet 
might,  I  hoped,  suddenly  kindle  an 
emotion  that  would  plead  irresistibly  in 
my  behalf.  The  servant  quickly  re- 
turned and  ushered  me  in.  I  ascended 
the  celebrated  wide,  easy  Italian  stair- 
case. On  the  threshold  I  was  about  to 
pass,  my  eye  fell  pleasantly  on  the  hos- 

f>itable  salve,  imaid  in  large  mosaic 
etten.    The  door  was  opened  before 
me  bjthe  ■errant,  and  there*  in  the 
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ccntro  of  the  room,  tall,  large,  erect, 
mojostic,  Goetho  stood,  slightly  borne 
forward  by  the  hiteutiiess  of  nis  look, 
out  of  those  largo  luminous  eyes,  fixed 
on  the  entrance. 

In  1825,  Americans  wore  seldom 
Focn  60  far  inland.  In  his  whole  life 
Goethe  had  not  probably  met  with  six. 
The  announcement  of  one  for  the  unbu- 
Bied  moments  of  aftor-dinner,  was,  I  dai*e 
say,  to  the  ever  fresh  student  and  uni- 
versal observer,  a  piquant  novelty.  His 
attitude  and  expressi(m,  as  I  entered, 
were  those  of  an  expectant  naturalist, 
eagerly  awaiting  the  transatlantic  phe- 
nomenon. 

Goethe  was  then  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year  ;  but  neither  on  his  face  nor  figure 
was  th«re  any  detracting  mark  of  age. 
Kindly  and  gracefully  he  received  me  ; 
advancing  as  I  entered,  bade  me  l>o 
seated  on  the  aofa,  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  perfectly 
at  ease. 

At  such  an  inter^ew  the  opening 
conversation  is  inevitably  predetermin- 
ed. How  long  I  hud  been  in  Europe.; 
the  routo  by  which  I  hod  come ;  tlie 
sea-voyage.  When  he  leumt,  that  for 
fifteen  months  I  had  been  a  student  at 
Gottingen,  he  inquired  with  interest  for 
sevend  of  the  professors,  especially 
Blumenbach  and  Sartorius. 

Opportunities  of  converse  with  the 
wise  have  ever  been  esteemed,  by  men 
fiager  for  improvement,  one  of  the  most 
choice  of  human  privileges.  Even  now, 
when,  through  tliat  far-reaching,  silver- 
voiced  speaking-ti'umpot — the  printed 
pa^e- — the  wise,  and  the  unwise,  too,  can 
send  their  thoughts  to  the  uttermost 
ends  oi  the  earth,  personal  contact  with 
the  gi/ted  is  still  a  gain  and  a  rare  en- 
joyment; for  tlie  most  confidential  wri- 
ter cannot  put  all  of  himself  into  his 
books.  In  ancient  times,  when  oral  de- 
livery was  almost  the  only  means  of 
communicating  knowledge,  men  tra- 
versed seas  to  hold  communion  with 
philosophers  and  thinkers.  What  a 
position  was  mine  then  at  that  moment 
— seated  beside  one  wiser  than  the 
wisest  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
in  whose  single  head  was  more  know- 
ledge than  in  the  heads  of  all  the  seven 
together ;  the  wisest  man  tlion  living, 
nay,  save  two  or  three,  the  wisest  that 
ever  has  lived.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
through  England  and  Belgium,  across 
the  Khine  (railroads  and  ocean-steam- 
ships were  not  in  those  days)  I  had 
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come,  to  be  tanght  by  the  wise  men  of 
Gdttingen.  And  here  sat  I,  face  to 
face  with  the  teacher  of  these  Gottingen 
teachers,  with  him  from  whom  ereiy 
one  of  them  had  learnt,  and  from  whom 
the  best  of  them  were  still  learning. 
Yet,  in  this  interview  with  the  chief  m 
teachers,  the  wisest  of  the  wira — an 
interview  which  hundreds  of  the  highest 
men  of  to-day  would  almost  give  a  fin- 
ger to  have  had — in  this  privileged 
t£te-h-t6te,  it  was  not  Goethe  who 
taught  me,  it  was  I  who  taught  Groetfae. 

Reader,  I  take  no  offense  at  your 
contemptuous  incredolity ,  but  will  brief- 
ly tell  you  how  it  was. 

The  news  of  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  had  just  reached  Grer- 
mauy.  Three  days  before,  I  had  read 
it,  while  at  Gotha,  in  a  Frankfort  news- 
paper. Goethe  wished  to  understand 
the  mode  and  forms  of  election.  This 
I  explained  to  him  in  full;  the  first  pro- 
cess through  electors,  and  then,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  second  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  stating  tiiat 
ithc  people  did  not  directly  choose,  bat 
voted  for  a  small  number  of  eleotorsi 
.and  that  these  then  voted  for  one  of  the 
candidates,  I  used  the  word  germ- 
igt  (cleansed)  to  describe  how  the 
popular  will,  to  reach  its  aim,  was  sifted 
.through  the  electoral  colleges.  The  term 
^treinigt  pleased  Goethe  much.  I  used 
it  because,  being  of  one  of  the  most  fede- 
ral of  federal  &nilies,  and  not  haviitt 
yet  begun  to  think  for  myself  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  the  breadth  and  grandeus 
of  democracy  were  still  unrevealed  to 
me ;  and  it  pleased  Gk>ethe  becaoeei 
broad  and  deep  as  was  his  sympathy 
with  humanity,  he  was  after  all  not  om- 
ftisentient  any  more  than  omniscient 
Thus  had  I  the  honor  of  adding  a  grain 
to  the  vast  granary  of  that  omnifarioiis 
knowledge,  which,  passed  throogh  the 
bolting-cloths  of  a  rich  sensibility  and 
bold  imagination,  furnished  in  aban- 
donee to  ms  generation,  and  to  all  after 
^nerations,  mental  bread  most  nour- 
ishing and  most  palatable. 

Thinking  that  a  stranger,  with  not 
even  the  claim  of  an  introductory  nola« 
should  be  content,  after  sharing  with 
Goethe  a  brief  fragment  of  his  timet  be- 
fore a  half  hour  had  expired  I  rose  and 
took  my  leave. 

Back  into  the  park  I  strolledt  now  no 
longer  lonely :  I  was  aooompaisied  liif 
the  image  of  Gk>ethe. 
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Bthe*s  face  was  oval,  with  grand 
>niou9  lines,  and  fentares  large 
rominont,  hair  cut  short,  and  graj 
at  baldness*,  forehead  high  and 
f,  largely  developed  throughout, 
iwelling  in  the  upper  comers,  so 
unite  in  a  fine  curve  the  conspicu- 
rgan  of  wonder  and  ideality.  The 
)  head  and  face  le^fs  massive  than 
I  full-sized  Paris  engraving  whick 
ro  after  a  portrait  by  Jageman ; 
Iao  less  broad  than  the  engraving 
[».  Austin's  **  Characteristics ;" 
g  the  lightness  and  airiness  which, 
oantenance  resplendent  with  mind, 
;  from  the  hannony  between  the 
-inclosed  breadth  above  and  the 
J  basilar  front, 
a  German  inn,  especially  in  a 
town,  a  stranger  has  resources 
I  he  will  not  find  elsewhere  in  a 
3  house.  Frt>m  thin  subdivis- 
the  Germans  are  a  many-sided  peo- 
The  Silesian  and  the  Khinelander, 
ranoverian  and  the  Bavarian,  the 
lese  and  the  Berlinese — each  of 
is  a  different  variety  of  the  same 
;«,  the  difference  being  percepti- 
.  language,  tone,  culture.  In  Ger- 
there  is  more  culture  than  in  any 
coimtry.  Her  high  schools,  her 
rsities,  her  libraries,  are  the  best 
e  world,  the  most  numerous  and 
ost  aecessiblo.  Nowhere  is  know- 
more  valued ;  nowhere  are  there 
in}'  nu'n  witli  emi>ty  pockets  and 
beads ;  and  nowhrre  has  mere 
y  less  social  weight.  The  Ger- 
is,  m«>reover,  so('inl>Ie ;  enjoying 
iallv  an  after- meal  talk.  He  ex- 
too,  I  think,  in  the  hi;;hest  con- 
tional  talent — that  of  being  a  good 
er. 

>m  those  causes,  the  company  that 

)Ut  eight  (the  supp»*rh<»ur)  gathers 

public  nM>in,  will  be  more  various, 

communicative,  and   more  culti- 

thau    at    a   similar   meeting    in 

?e,  England,  or  America.    Our  lit- 

irty  at  the  F>hprinz  on  Sunday 

ng,  was  a  favorable  specimen   of 

artseml»la;;es,  and  was  as  compan- 

le  as  tliou;;h  we  had  bwMi  the  as- 

1  guests  of  a  discriminating  Am- 

ioii.  Our  chief  talker  wail  a  voung 

fm  ecclesiastic,  who,  voluble  and 

nformed,  was  carried  forward  by 

iiordinate    momentum   of    animid 

4.      Discussing  the  dress  of  the 

Htant  clergy,  he  averrod,  that  the 

of  its  being  black  was,  that  La- 


ther happened  to  wear  black.  Thaler 
(dollar),  he  said,  was  derived  from  Thai 
(valleyj  the  German  silver  coin  of  that 
denomination  having  been  first  made 
from  metal  mined  in  a  valley  of  Bohe- 
mia. These  samples  of  his  learning  I 
throw  out  as  light  exorcises  for  antiqua- 
rians. Another  of  our  company  was 
an  inspector  of  baths  at  Marienbad, 
who  was  modestly  nroud  of  some  auto 
graph  verses  given  him  by  Gk>ethe. 

On  Monday  morning  I  awoke  with  such 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  preceding 
afternoon  and  evening,  that  I  resolved 
to  stop  a  day  or  two  in  Weimar — at 
least  until  time  should  begin  to  press 
idly  upon  mo.  Just  beft)re  leaving  G<lt- 
tingen,  I  had  received  from  a  Boston 
friend  and  Harvard  class-mate  a  late 
number  of  the  North  American  Review^ 
containing  an  article  on  Goethe's  woiiw. 
This  I  inclosed  to  Gt)Othe  with  a  note* 
saying,  that  I  took  the  liberty  to  send 
it,  thinking  that  he  might  like  to  read 
what  was  written  about  him  in  the  New 
World.  The  day  I  spent  actively 
enough  as  sight-seer,  seeing,  among 
other  things,  the  first  printed  Bible. 
KecoUect  that  Weimar  is  Saxe-Weimar* 
lying  near  to  ErfQrt ;  and  that  Eisen- 
ach, with  Luther's  watch-tower,  the 
Wartburg.  is  part  of  its  domain.  No- 
where in  Germany  is  the  spirit  of  the 
mighty  reformer  more  alive  than  among 
his  8axon  kindred,  the  foremost  in  cul- 
ture of  the  most  cultivatt^d  i)eople  of 
Europe.  It  was  fitting  that  to  this  cen- 
tral land  should  be  drawn — as  it  was  by 
the  enlightened  sympathy  of  a  Saxon 
prince — that  mind  which  shares  with 
J^utlier  tlio  int(*llectual  sovereignty  of 
Germany ;  and  which,  so  unlike  Lu- 
ther's in  its  pre|>onderances  and  iu  its 
ensemble,  thoroughly  harmonized  with 
his  in  one  deep  charact«'ristic ;  fiir 
Goethe  was  not  beliind  even  Luther  in 
maidy  hatred  of  false  religion. 

Weimar,  thoui^h  a  capital,  being  a 
small  town,  its  sights  were  siNtn  seen» 
and  in  the  evening  I  was  making  inqui- 
ries about  the  nmtes  to  Leipsio,  wlien 
there  came  a  package  from  GiH*the, 
containing  the  lieview  accompanitHl  by 
a  note  of  thanks,  which  stated,  that  he 
had  a  few  houra  before  received  a  C4»py 
of  the  same  number  from  a  friend  in 
Berlin.  But  tlie  pith  of  the  note  was  in 
tlie  end  of  it — un  invitation  to  G(»ethe's 
house  on  the  following  evening. 

Weimar  being,  as  1  said,  a  small  town, 
and  Goethe's  hoase,  even  more  tluui 
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the  palace,  being  its  aocial  centre,  twen- 
ty-ibnr  hours  were  not  needed  to  circulate 
through  **  society"  die  novel  incident, 
that  a  young  stranger,  from  far  America, 
without  letters,  had,  after  an  interview 
with  Goethe,  been  invited  to  acquaint- 
anceship with  his  family  and  circle. 
Of  the  mingled  good  will  and  curiosity 
awakened  by  this  distinction,  I  had  evi- 
dence the  next  day.  Early  in  the  fore- 
noon, Baron  Seckindorf  of  WQrtemberg, 
a  fellow-student  of  Guttingen,  whom, 
however,  I  had  not  known  at  the  Uni- 
versity, a  modest,  pleasing  young  man, 
called  on  me.  He  was  spending  his 
vacation  with  a  cousin,  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  Grand  Duke.  We  took  a 
chatty  walk  together  into  the  country. 
This  visit  was  followed,  after  dinner, 
by  one  from  three  young  Englishmen, 
acquaintances  of  Goothe*s  daughter-in- 
law,  Frau  von  Goethe,  At  this  time, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards  (it 
may  be  so  still),  there  wore  always 
^oung  Englishmen  temporarily  resident 
in  Weimar  to  learn  German,  and  mingle 
in  the  refined,  easy  society  of  the  famous 
little  capital,  in  which  they  wore  well 
received.  By  a  progressive  appoint- 
ment of  nature,  strangers  are  ever  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  women.  For  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  coldly  eyed  by 
the  men. 

Towards  eight,  I  repaired  to  Goethe's. 
In  the  large  drawing-room,  where  he 
had  received  me  on  Sunday,  were  col- 
lected twelve  or  fifteen  persons.  But 
GU>ethe  was  not  among  them :  he  was 
unwell.  Neither  was  his  son  present 
Frau  von  Goethe,  sprightly,  intelligent, 
and  graceful,  did  the  honors  with  tact 
and  cordiality.  In  five  minutes  I  felt 
myself  at  home.  Before  the  close  of 
the  evening  it  was  determined  that  I 
should  go  to  court — ^my  new  English 
friends  taking  on  themselves  to  prepare 
me  fur  the  mitiation.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, yoiuug  Americans  and  young  Eng- 
lishmen readily  fraternize. 

My  chief  business,  on  the  following 
morning,  was  to  engage  a  waltzing- 
master.  In  the  United  States,  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  present 
century,  waltzing  was  not  an  essential 
of  a  gentleman's  education.  I  had 
hardly  been  three  davs  in  Weimar 
when  I  found  myself  launched  into 
the  midst  of  its  social  stream.  My 
brief  journal-— alas .'  too  briof-^sparkles 
with  entries  like  these ; — **  Wednesday : 
evening,  at    President    Schwendler's; 
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games. — Thursday:  evening,  at  Frau 
von  Spiegel's. — Friday :  concert  in  the 
evening;  Mozart's Bequiem."  But  the 
great  day  was  drawing  near — the  day 
of  presentation  at  court 

In  1825  a  European  court  held,  in 
the  imagination  of  a  young  Amerioan, 
a  place  beside  images  left  there  by  the 
Arabian  Nights.  It  was  a  something 
gorgeous,  glittering,  remote,  unap- 
proachable; invested  by  history  and 
poetry,  and  especially  by  romanoe, 
with  elevation,  splen&r,  and  dignity. 
Kings,  queens,  dukes,  lords,  and 
ladies,  were  ideal,  almost  supermun- 
dane figures,  robed  in  superfine  Syrian 
tissues;  personages  disinfected  of  all 
work-day  commonness,  impressire  with 
practiced  superiorities;  their  words 
commands ;  their  looks  glarine  authoriiy ; 
their  habits  ever  stately ;  their  thoughts 
ever  proud.  The  palace  walla— shieTded 
by  a  circumvallation  of  haughty  cere- 
mony— ^inclosed  a  precinct  oonseoraied 
to  jealous  privilege.  Into  this  obanned 
circle  I  was  to  enter.  I  was  about  to 
be  an  actox  in  an  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment I  was  about  to  read  a  chap- 
ter of  history,  in  the  first  manuscript. 
•^  The  awe  which  I  felt  on  appzoaobing 
such  a  crisis  in  my  existence,  was 
somewhat  allaved  by  daily  sociable  in* 
tercourse  with  the  frequenters  and 
constituents  of  the  court  Especially 
did  the  talk  of  my  English  oompanioni 
temper  the  effervescent  spirit  oi  imagi- 
nation with  the  turbid  water  of  reality. 
Still,  it  was  not  without  trepidation  thi^ 
at  a  quarter  before  three,  on  Snnday, 
April  the  3rd,  in  the  year  1825,  I 
descended  the  steps  of  the  Erbprinx  to 
enter  the  sedan  which  was  to  bear  me 
to  the  palace.  But  before  hiding  me 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  sedan,  I 
must  exhibit  myself  ta  the  reader  in 
court-dress. 

Of  the  importance  attached  to  oos- 
tum  eat  the  courts  of  Europe,  our  whole 
country  has  lately  become  awars, 
through  the  recommendation  (wfaloh 
should  have  been  positive  instruotion), 
sent  by  our  government  in  1853  to  its 
diplomatic  representatives ;  inoonform- 
ing  to  which,  be  it  said,  and  presenting 
himself  in  simple  citizen's  diess  at  the 
begilded  French  Court  our  Ckargi 
d' Affaires  at  Paris,  Henry  8.  Sanfora, 
earned,  by  his  manly  and  tmly  repnb- 
Ucan  bearing,  a  well-merited  distino- 
tion.  Thus,  dose  upon  the  beela  of  tlii 
resolution  to  go  to  court  in  WeimH^ 
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the  question  of  cortnme.  A  unt- 
if  e<*me  kin  J.  my  En^Ii'h  friends 
le,  I  must  havt.  the  etiquHtte  re- 
g  it.  I  mij^ht  f"ll<iw  my  own  ta.«te 
ncv  in  th*?  C(A**t  and  rtvlc.  One 
le  gentleman — a  man  of  parts  and 
nate  ^'f  Oxf«»rd.  who  had  not  pxm 
tfigQ*«  Cf'mmi.'fri'^n — wore  always 
nt  the  full  dre^i  of  an  Entrlisih 
iax>bal.  for  which  he  had  paid  in 
«  one  hundred  gTiinea.*.  This 
oas  fiiriCv,  hv  the  war.  co^t  him, 
weeks  Iat*=-r.  a  ludicrous  mortifica- 
for  the  I>uke  of  Clarence  (after- 
Wiliiam  IV.)  happening  to  viMt 
eimar  C"urt.  the  voun?  civilian, 
ching  his  field-marshaUhip  to  i;e 
aged  \-y  ^i  hijrh  a  pfri?onace, 
vw  for  a  week.  I'uif^trm  I  had 
md  there  was  hardlv  time,  had  I 
«en  **.»  di«f'M<od.  to  hav**  one  fir«t 
ed.   and   then   made   up   by  the 

Th»-  Kij^r'ii^hman  ca.<<t  afxiut  in 
»  comj'tund  an  outfit.  Kv  boiT">w- 
ooat  frrim  ••n*'.  panta]iN«ns  fmm 
T,  etc. :  b'Jt  am<>n£r  thr-m  wr»re 
pen3o<ia*  article?  of  the  c.turtly 
At   l:i.->t   I  f-u^se^Xt^d.  that  with 

chapeaj-bra.-*.  knee -breeches 
Ik  str-ckiriT*.  I  miL'ht  possibly  be 
ed.     T'tif-    charn*  ♦rlain    wa»   ap- 

tO.         11^-    Tfft/lVfil     Xho    ppipr.cal 

Sir.  and  w  .:•.;. i  fi,r.*iii»-r  it.     Th*- 

wa«  d"T;"''t!-**  "UJ-rriitt'-d   U*  the 

Dukf-  wnl  D'jch'-.-:'.     It  !*  n  "t  at 

pn.-r*^  if-  th'it  ^v«-n  ff"<^-the  wji* 

te^.  V"T  m  \V»imfir.  *»n  aiiytbinz 

or   Fmtll.  tf:al  waji  wurth  a  oan- 

yiu  hi-    ij  ini'-n  wrt.a    «ir*«  tn   !»♦• 

Ij-  thfit  a*  it  rr.ny.  th*-  cham- 

,  pBTP  a  (:"Ji'^*i*\-,h2  an-w.-r.     In- 

a  tail'T  wa-*  .*••♦  t  >  work  *'n  the 

pre*  •;'■!•-!«."      On»^     EnjrH-hman 

itA  a   -wf.rd.  h;ii'th»r  a  '^h':pfa*t : 

.with  mv  black  St'jitz  dn=-*«-<^oat, 

m 

wjii?*.-    rr-t.     I     wn.-i     i-ii'iir»r»«'d. 
r.  !*•  \'f'  hi-vrv.  n;'i*t  l—  truth- 

9  W 

•Id  :  ai*'l  th'-r^-f'Tf'.  K  iwrv<*r  i^ain- 
my  f*-»-Iiijff-  it  b-  t-*  plurk  the 
I  f'.'itr.«-r  !rrr.  tbe  '.l-iw.f-  ».f  inv 

I  • 

rrar.f  rd.  I  h '!•.■«•  t-i  r-r-i'^l'iim.  that 
It  It.-  X'.::  -  h»'  w:i«  f*.rn  I  hnd 
th*^  iii'.xl'ii  •TV  r-u--,  m  xr.f  black 
F»ir.  ■        ■ 

■dan  :*  a  *.i::bt  rhriir  c^ivf-red  at 
ith  furtii:.-  -n  tkf  "idr*  and 
)ri|Ti*-  ••:»  !■  •.«-.*  Kv  twi|  r.n-n  An 
ibU-  T»-bi<i**  it  i-.  whf-n*  a  T'lir  '^•f 
ar  b'i.'nari  an:  -  ''an  rrf*  hir»-d  at 
«  r.f  twf-r.t%--tive  cntji  a  dav, 
di >taDces  art-  not  measured  br 


mHes,  and  when  you  are  In  fall  draw 
«ith  tkin  shoes.  It  takes  yon  in  and 
pats  yoa  oot  tmder  oorer  of  hall  or 
entry.  A  siog;1e  senrant  in  lirenr  re- 
ceived me  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  ^ocal 
stairway,  and  conducted  me  ap  into  one 
of  the  receiving  rooms,  where  were  al- 
ready several  of  my  new  mitive  bc- 
quaintance.  The  company  gathered 
raphfly,  and  we  soon  parsed  into  a 
larger  mom,  where  I  was  presented  to 
the  Grand  Duchess.  The  Grand  Dake 
was  ilL  The  Grand  Dachess  was  a&- 
ble.  and  s[»oke  of  her  son.  Duke  Bern- 
hardt wlvj  was  then  traveling  in  the 
United  States.  The  intmdnction  and 
cmversation  ^ere  as  anceremonioas  as 
they  wotild  have  been  in  the  drawing- 
rrKim  of  a  well-bred  lady  in  Boston  or 
Baltimore.  It  was  in  tliis  palace,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  I  had  ascended,  that 
this  Grand  DucbPA  leceived  KajKileon 
the  dar  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  by 
her  calm  courage,  womanly  dignity,  and 
intellectnal  reai^iness.  rebuked  hfs  vul- 
gar violence,  and  extorted  an  imwilling 
rptfpect.  Ignoble  natures,  feeling  no- 
bleness to  be  a  repnjach  to  themselves, 
hate  the  true  and  pure,  and,  when  on- 
avoidably  confronted  with  them,  pay 
them  a  reluctant  homa!r<*. 

At  thr*»f'  thr*  firand  Dache««  led  the 
way  into  the  dining-ro<'im.  Al^iut  fifty 
person ■  sat  down  to  a  long  table,  the 
Grand  Duch*-?-*  in  the  centre.  Opposite 
and  be-ddf  her  were  placed  the  elder- 
Iv  and  ofliciallv  elevated,  while  the 
yiiungr>r  mf-mb«-r«  of  the  c«»mpany  mus- 
t'-n-d  at  th*»  extremities,  where,  inter- 
mincrl«*d  with  the  maid<<  of  h<>nor.  and 
rpiniite  frnm  the  utately  re^rnl  centre, 
we  were  undfr  no  other  re<traint  than 
th-.t  which  refines  th*»  freedom  of  ladies 
and  gr'ntb-men.  Hnhiud  each  gnest  was 
a  Ff rvant  in  livfrv.  The  dinner  was 
princfdy.  That  it  was,  moreover,  ex- 
c«*llfnt.  I  have  no  doubt :  ^ut  this  I  can- 
not affirm  fr^m  personal  judgment :  fir, 
happily,  my  critical  craft  in  this  signifi- 
cant provincp  of  civilized  culture  was 
onlv  devel«>Tied  some  vears  later.  Of 
the  !«*»rvice — at  once  lavish  and  refined 
— 4'f  the  grand  ducal  table,  take  thii*  as 
a  sample.  No  sooner  was  a  gla«s  emp- 
tied than  it  was  replenished  by  the 
watchful  attendant.  Thrrmgh  this*  «ilent 
Favory  sign  roar  pref»'rence — if  you  had 
'•n*- — was  feamt,  and  hospitably  in- 
dulgf'd.  You  had.  f^r  in«tance,  but  to 
]<*ave  your  Claret  and  Rhenish  and 
Champagne  tmfiniflbed,   and  to   drna 
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your  Bargimd^-glasB :  so  often  as  it  was 
round  empty  it  was  refilled  with  Cham- 
bertin  or  Clos  Voogeot,  to  the  number 
of  a  dozen  or  more  fillings,  should  anj 
guest  be  rash  enough  to  trust  his 
head  with  so  manj.  The  dinner  lasted 
till  towards  ^\e^  when  the  oomponj 
followed  the  Duohess  back  into  the  »e- 
ceiving-rooms.  Here  we  lingered  less 
than  a  half  hour,  and  then  withdrew,  to 
return  at  seven  to  tea,  conversation, 
and  cards.  In  the  evening  I  left  the 
palace  early,  having  made  an  engage- 
ment to  sup  at  eight  with  Ober-medi- 
cinal-rath  (Upper  medical  Councilor) 
Froriep,  a  man  of  large  knowledge  and 
practiciil  abilitv,  and  of  distinguished' 
liberality,  and  for  those  qualities  much 
valued  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  stranger  is  in  luck  who,  on  the 
flame  day,  passes  from  the  table  of  a 
sovereign  to  that  of  a  burgher-subject 
In  the  present  case,  there  was  this 
beauty  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
tables,  that  the  contrast  between  them 
was  purely  in  the  material  and  external. 
In  the  high  essentials  they  were  equal 
and  alike,  culture  and  intellect  giving 
the  tone  at  both.  The  guests  of  Mr. 
Froriep  were  four  or  five  gentlemen, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  made 
a  party  of  about  ei^ht  round  his  supper- 
taole.  Mr.  Froriep^s  house  was  a 
modest-centre  of  political  liberalism. 
My  fellow-guests  were  latent  republic- 
ans. An  open,  legal,  bom,  bodily  re- 
publican could  not  but  be  an  acceptable 
novelty.  I  sat  down  among  them,  a 
sudden  welcome  incarnation  of  their 
visions.  The  Ively  prose  of  conver- 
sation was  occasionally  pointed  by  writ- 
ten epigrammatic  verse.  Otoe  gentle- 
man read  some  well- rhymed  irony  on 
the  turning- lathe  that  had  been  set  up  at 
St  Helena  in  the  room  where  Napoleon 
died.  Another  ^ave  us  a  witty  epigram 
on  orders  and  nbbon- decorations. 

On  the  foUowiue  evening,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  testmg  the  obsequious- 
ness of  the  bodily  members  to  the  mind  s 
royalty,  by  straining  to  subject  my 
femoral  muscles  to  me  desires  of  my 
cerebral  nerves.  There  was  a  ball  at 
Herr  von  Heldorfs.  Never  did  dancer 
stand  up  with  a  more  resolute  will  to 
dance.  I  had  misgivings.  Four  or  five 
lessons  are  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a 
new  business.  To  logs  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated in  the  pas  de  quatre^  the  pat 
de  trots  is  as  steep  uphill  work  as  the 
Kantean  metaphysics   to  a  Cartesian. 


Yet,  to  an  onpractioed  k 
waltz  seems  so  easy ;  and  t 
through  the  eye  is  strengtl 
ear,  which  IB  captivated  by 
movement  of  the  waits-mo 
most  effort  of  will,  the  ezoi 
scene  and  sound,  and,  mo: 
these,  the  indulgence  an< 
ment  of  my  fair  (and  some 
surpassingly  fair)  partner 
partially  and  temporarily 
early  thorough  druling  an* 
While  m^  head  and  hearl 
on  waltzme,  my  obsttna: 
legs  would  be  thinking  of 
I  made  lame  work  or  it 
I  staid  until  two  o'clock, 
the  roost  instructive  and 
lightftd  dancing-lesson  I  hi 

To  the  circk  of  the  pi 
doors  of  the  palace  were  < 
a  week.  Let  me  explain 
by  **  the  pyivileged."  At 
Germans  but  such  as  had 
bility  were  hoffUhig^  that  J 
admissible  at  the  native 
much  that  they  might  ado 
by  their  presence,  as  to 
their  ffemus,  were  Goethe 
ennobled.  I  never  met  i 
one  of  the  cultivated  gei 
whom  I  had  supped  at  li 
Since  that  day,  I  belicTC 
exclusiveness  has  been,  in  i 
extinguished  or  greatly  n 
pressure  of  the  expansive  f 
latter  times.  Once  invit6< 
day  dinner  at  the  palace, ' 
was  repeated,  as  it  was  to 
strangers,  on  every  Sundi 
English,  comrades  had  fore 
me  through  the  form  preli 
invitation  to  the  Thundaj 
the  Grand  Duchess,  on  we 
she  had  a  reception  or 
onussion  I  discovered,  dini 
day  at  Herr  von  Schardt'i 
liminary  form  was,  simplj 
sented  to  the  Countess  S 
and  this,  in  order  Ihat  I  m 
the  Thursday  of  the  follow! 
done  the  next  day. 

From  what  has  been  i 
presentation  to  the  Grand 
logical  reader  will  infer  th 
chief  lady  was  not  envelo 
folds  of  formality.  Oppoaj 
is  a  large,  plain  building  of 
similar  outwardly  and  in  i 
ture  to  one  of  onr  college 
Cambridge  or  Pxinoeton,  oi 
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HoM,  from  having  been  onoe  tempo- 
rarily oooapied  by  members  of  the  reign- 
ing tamilj.  Id  the  several  stories  of  this 
edifice  were  lodged,  in  separate  series  of 
apartments,  most  of  the  ladies  attached 
to  the  court  Here  we  were  received 
by  the  Countess  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters. I  already  knew  the  daughters,  hav- 
ing half-waltjsed  with  them  a  few  even- 
ings before.  We  were  received,  as  at 
an  ordinary  morning  call,  without  pre- 
arrangement,  and  without  the  other  ex- 
ternals which,  in  a  fashionable  Ameri- 
can house,  are  deemed  indispensable- 
fine  dressing  and  fine  furniture.  The 
toilets,  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs,  were  aU 
of  nnobtrusive  simplicity ;  nor  was  there 
in  the  demeanor  of  the  inmates  a  trace 
of  consciousness  as  to  the  character  of 
these  outward  things.  As  ladies  thev 
received  us,  having  no  thought  of  their 
environment,  and  tlierefore  not  leading 
■8  to  take  thought  thereof. 

Nowhere  in  Weimar  was  there  rich 
mpholstery.  Hundreds  of  houses  in 
New  York  are  more  gorgeously  fur- 
nished than  was  the  ducal  palace.  It 
is  true,  neither  Saxon  princes  nor  Saxon 
nobles  have  much  superfluous  cash ; 
bat  where  there  was  any,  it  was  likely 
to  be  invested  in  works  of  lasting  beauty 
rather  than  in  articles  of  superficial 
showiness,  the  obtrusive  stare  of  which 
woold  discompose  a  gentleman  if  any- 
tibing  oould  discompose  a  gentleman. 
In  Goethe^s  house  the  furniture  was 
plain;  but  engravings,  pictures,  busts, 
^K>ke  to  the  mind  in  bis  drawing-room. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  that  in 
tills  bright  Weimar  episode  of  my  youth, 
there  were  no  heavy  hours.  But  had  I 
been  able  to  spend,  without  weariness, 
the  whole  of  every  day  in  dancing,  gossip- 
ping,  lounging,  dining,  supping,  I  should 
Lave  been  an  unworthy  participant  of  a 
society  refined  by  the  influence  of  Wie- 
land,  of  Herder,  of  Schiller,  and  esjie- 
eially  of  Goethe,  then  the  only  survivor. 
It  was  vacation  with  mo,  and  a  salutary 
cessation  of  study ;  still,  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  with  the  lighter  kind  of 
books,  were  as  grateful  a  refreshment  in 
the  kmg  holiday  idleness  as  the  whole 
holiday  itself  was  to  the  working  Uni- 
vernity  term.  I  read  for  the  first  time 
Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  the  glowing  elo- 
quenc<*  and  aspiration  of  which  make  it 
to  fascinating  to  the  young,  but  which 
flinches  somewhat  before  the  calm  gaae 
ef  mature  criticism.  Washington  Irv- 
ing and  Fenimore  Cooper  were  then  in 


the  bloom  of  their  European  reputation. 
From  a  circulating^  library  I  had  *'  Tales 
of  a  Traveller"  m  the  fresh,  liberdii 
London  edition,  and  a  German  tran«- 
lation  of  Cooper's  *a^ot"  A  lady  lent 
me  a  life  of  Iturbide,  by  himself.  She 
did  it  on  the  ground,  I  presume,  that  I 
was  his  countryman;  for  she  said  to 
me  she  was  glad  to  meet  an  American, 
to  make  inquiries  about  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  resided  there,  and 
whom,  as  he  was  a  distinguished  man, 
she  was  sure  I  would  know  or  know  of. 
Where  did  he  reside,  I  asked.  In  Mexi- 
co. The  information  I  then  gave,  that 
my  home  was  almost  as  far  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  as  from  Weimar,  seemed 
to  confuse  more  than  to  satisfy  or  en- 
lighten her.  In  1825,  Europe  knew  as 
little  of  the  geography  as  of  the  politics 
of  America.  I  am  confident,  that  had 
my  young  English  friends  been  closely 
questioned,  it  would  have  been  discov- 
ered that  some  of  them  had  not  a  per- 
fectly distinct  notion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  The  color 
of  my  skin  was  occasionally  a  surprise 
to  inland  Germans.  One  day,  after 
dinner  at  the  hotel,  I  vainly  endeavored 
to  make  a  Prussian  understand  how  with 
us  church  and  state  were  separate. 
The  most  that  I  can  hope  is,  that  in  his 
brain  I  planted  a  few  grains  of  seed 
which,  under  later  warmth,  may  have 
sprouted.  On  another  occasion,  I  ob- 
served, at  the  public  table,  one  of  the 
guests,  whose  face  I  had  not  before 
seen,  eying  me  wiUi  a  look  which  de- 
noted tiiat,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
my  presence  gave  him  pleasure.  After 
dinner,  when  the  company  had  thinned 
down  to  half-a-dozen  conversable  digest- 
ers, he  said  to  me  with  a  manner  com- 
bining esteem  with  cordiality :  **  I  am 
rejoiced  to  meet  an  American.  You 
are  a  great  people :  you  are  the  only 

Seople  who  are  a  match  for  the  English, 
lut  for  vou,  they  would,,  by-aad-by^ 
through  their  naval  supremacy,  bemas- 
ter  the  world.*'  An  Eup;liBhman  might 
have  heard  with  more  pnde  than  offense- 
the  declaratioBv  that  only  from  her  owa 
loins  could  spring  the  race  able  to 
counterpoise  England's  preponderance 
over  the  globe. 

The  crop  of  hate  which  the  English 
at  that  day  reaped  from  the  seed  of  ar- 
rogance and  contempt,  sowed  broadcast, 
as  they  journeyed  through  the  countries 
of  the  continent,  has  since  been  largely 
•vppkoted  by  a  growth  of  international 
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knowled^,  bearing  the  healthful  fruit 
of  mutual  respect  and  leniency.  What 
a  pert  mischief-maker  is  ignorance.  Of 
what  reciprocally  the  feelings  then  were 
between  the  islanders  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  main,  I  had  an  amusing  exem- 
plification. On  a  forenoon,  one  of  the 
Englishmen  called  for  me  to  take  a 
walk.  '*  What's  all  this  fuss  about — 
who  are  these  epauletted  fellows  on  the 
stairway  ?'*  he  asked,  as  he  entered  my 
room.  •*  The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel 
arrived  half  an  hour  since,"  I  answered; 
**  he  is  about  going  to  the  palace,  and 
these  are  his  suite,  waiting  to  attend 
him.*'  This  Englishman  was  a  typo  of 
the  animal,  muscular,  coarser  John  Bull. 
He  was  al>ove  the  middle  height^  square- 
ly built,  broad  across  the  shoulders,  with 
good  regular,  not  prominent  features,  a 
short  face,  and  round  head,  a  steady 
blue  eve,  and  tanned  skin.  As  we  is- 
sued ^rom  my  room,  he  preceded  me. 
Lining  the  somewhat  broad  stairway, 
from  the  upper  landing  to  the  bottom, 
were  ranged  six  or  seven  officers  of 
rank,  in  full  ghttering  military  dress, 
formuig  a  double  row  for  their  master  to 
pass  through.  The  Englishman,  as  he 
left  my  door,  struck  his  hat  down  on  his 
head,  giving  it  a  saucy  cant  on  one  side, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  de- 
scended the  steps  with  a  careless,  loose 
gait,  cast  his  eyes  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  tlio  left,  utterly  ignoring  the 
presence  of  the  dazzling  Hessians,  and 
whistled  as  he  went.  I,  who  had 
stopped  a  moment  to  turn  the  key,  be- 
ing several  paces  behind  him,  had  a  full 
▼iew  of  his  proceeding  and  its  effect. 
Contempt  could  not  have  been  more 
emphatically  expressed,  even  in  words. 
And  yet,  to  no  one  of  the  contemned 
was  it  directly  conveyed ;  for  his  eyes 
took  no  note  of  them.  With  motionless 
wrath,  the  Hessians  beheld  this  sudden 
insolent  apparition.  Their  moustaches 
seemed  almost  to  curl  with  impotent 
rage ;  for  the  offense  was  hardly  a  tan- 
cible  one ;  moreover,  it  was  committed 
by  an  Englishman — a  mo.st  palpable 
Englishman.  The  Hessians  wore, 
doubtless,  brave  men,  and  bore  no 
especial  love  to  Englishmen ;  neverthe- 
less, they  would,  probably,  on  the  spot, 
have  resented  the  act,  indirect  though 
it  was,  had  it  been  committed  by  a  man 
of  any  other  nation.  No  other  Europe- 
an would  or  could  have  done  such  a 
tiling.  No  other,  however  brave,  would 
have  had  the  boldness  and  independonco 


to  give  his  soom  suoh  expression.  The 
habitual  consciousnesB  of  freedom— a 
consciouBness  which  no  other  European 
had  then,  or  (alas .')  has  now — gare  to 
the  Englishman  a  virile  tone,  which 
enabled  him  to  do  what  none  other 
would  daro  do ;  and,  more  than  this,  to 
do  what  was  offensive,  and  almost  inde- 
cent, with  impunity;  for  these  very 
Hessians,  not  one  of  whom  could  even 
have  felt  moved  to  snoh  a  deed,  end 
who  wore  boiling  with  constrained 
anger,  were  yet  unconsciously  and  un- 
willingly awed  into  passiveness  by  the 
manly  inward  power  which  enabled  the 
Englishman  to  do  it. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Duke.  Carl  Au- 
gust was  below  the  middle  height,  with 
a  large,  square  head,  and  well-composed 
face,  expressive  of  intellect  and  enemr* 
From  recent  illness,  he  was  still  pue 
and  feeble  ;  and  being  hard  of  heanng, 
in  the  interview  with  him  before  din- 
ner, I  had  to  raise  my  voice,  wludi 
seemed  to  annoy  him.  I  was  ^ad  when 
our  brief  conversation  ended,  and  I 
thought  his  Highness  somewhat  gnmi- 
py.  Now,  among  my  precious  memo- 
ries is  this :  that  in  his  own  palace,  I 
was  presented  to  the  enlightened,  hos- 
pitable prince,  the  pupil  of  Wieland, 
the  generous  protector  of  Schiller,  and 
the  life -long  fraternal  friend  of  Goethe. 
And  have  you  nothing  more  to  say  of 
Goethe  ?  some  of  my  readers  may  here 
ask.  Would  that  I  had.  But,  to  be 
frank,  I  thought  very  little  about 
Goethe.  If  self-reproaches  were,  in 
such  a  case,  of  any  avail,  briskly  would 
I  join  the  reader  in  heaping  a  mountain 
of  them  on  my  own  head.  Here  was, 
indeed,  a  gigantic  example  of  the  wast- 
ed opportunities  of  youth.  True,  with 
the  most  intense  will,  I  could  not  have 
had  another  interview  with  Gk>ethe. 
From  the  illness  into  which  he  fell,  two 
days  after  my  arrival,  he  did  not  re- 
cover until  I  had  left  Weimar.  His 
daughter-in-law  promised  me  that  I 
should  see  him  again ;  but  the  day 
never  came.  I  spent,  however,  three 
weeks,  lodged  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
his  houf<e,  in  the  town  where  he  had 
lived  for  fifty  years,  and  where  there 
were  scores  of  men  and  women  who  had 
witnessed  his  arrival,  and  a  whole  popu- 
lation familiar  with  his  person  and  nis 
every-day  life.  I  might  have  ques- 
tioned the  recollections  of  octosena- 
rians,  the  exporienoo  of  the  middla- 
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■ged.  I  might  have  sought  oat  hu  old 
servantB,  bis  old  enemies,  and  his  old 
and  his  new  friends — he  had  no  new 
enemies.  I  might  have  tracked  him  to 
Ilmenaa  and  to  Jena.  Now,  presup- 
posing the  miracle,  that  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two  could  haye  so  appreci- 
ated Goethe — have  so  seized  the  sig- 
nificance of  bis  deep  life — have  so  mas- 
tered the  import  of  such  a  career,  as  to 
have  originated  the  inquiry,  and  then 
pursued  it  with  a  sagacious  zeal ;  still, 
although  many  particulars  might  have 
been  gleaned,  whose  valuable  meaning 
sympathy  would  interpret,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  far  less  af- 
fluent than  you  hope.  Those  among 
whom  he  lived  did  not  fully  realize  his 
greatness.  Familiarity  with  a  genuine 
man  does  not  breed  indifference;  but 
there  may  be  even  respect  and  affection 
without  the  key  of  sjrmpathy,  which 
alone  can  unlock  the  treasury  of  a 
mind.  On  his  neighbors  and  fellow- 
townsmen  the  impression  of  any  great 
man  is  stamped  more  by  the  acts  and 

Sualities  wherein  he  is  like  themselves, 
lan    by   those   which    constitute    his 
greatness.      Besides,   in   the    many — 
without  regard  to  class — there  is  a  spe- 
cial obtuscncss  to  the  claims  of  poetic 
power — an   unwillingness  to   acknow- 
ledge, grounded  on   on   incapacity  to 
perceive,"  the  superiority  of  the  creative 
nature.      An  extreme  instance  of  this 
dullness  I  witnosned  in  England,  a  few 
years  ago.     While  I  was  at  Malvern, 
Wordsworth  (it  was  only  a  year  or  two 
before  he  died)  arrived  at  the  house  of 
a  relative,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Malvern  Hills.    Wishing  to  shake  hands 
once  more  with  tlio  great  poet,  I  hired 
a  donkey-carriage,  to  drive  the  two  or 
three  miles  round.      Had  I  taken  the 
shorter  foot-path,  over  the  hills,  I  should 
have  met  Wordsworth,  who,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year,  crossed  them  that  very 
morning,  on  foot.     The  driver — whom 
we  had  often  before  employed — was  a 
middle-aged  man,  intelligent  and  thriv- 
ing.    As  we  drew  near,  I  told  him  we 
were    going   to   see  the  poet  Words- 
worth, the  greatest  man  then  living  in 
England.      The  house  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  public  road,  and  the 
driver  getting  down  to  open  the  gate 
that  led  to  it,  I  said  he  need  go  no  fur- 
ther with  the  carriage — we  would  walk 
to  the  house ;  and  then,  bethinking  me, 
I  added,   *'  but  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  take  the  chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Words- 


worth ;  in  that  case  we  will  drive  to  tlie 
door."  *'0h!  no,  sir,"  he  answered* 
**  I  don't  know  what  good  that  will  do 
me."  I  should  have  rained,  '*  drive 
in,  at  any  rate,  perhaps  the  donkey  will 
like  to  see  him." 

To  return  to  Weimar. — 
One  afternoon  we  found  ourselves—- 
two  or  three  of  my  English  fellow-idlers 
and  myself — in  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  Goethe.  Goethe's  son  and 
daughter-in-law  had,  in  his  house,  up* 
stairs,  a  separate  suite  of  rooms.  The 
Englishmen — more  muscular  than  men- 
tal— soon  got  into  a  romp  with  several 
young  ladies,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent Not  being  so  demonstrative,  I 
was  a  tranquil,  and  by  no  means  admir- 
ing  spectator  of  the  hoydenish  fiirta* 
tion.  German  houses  are  not  the  most 
solid.  The  room  so  shook,  that  I  feared 
some  cups,  on  an  etagere,  would  leap  to 
the  floor.  I  said  to  Madame  Goethe« 
**  Will  not  this  disturb  your  father- 
in-law?"  **0h!  no,"  she  answered, 
**he  will  not  hear  it,  and  if  he  doest 
he  will  not  mind  it."  This  is  another 
precious,  and,  I  may  add,  unique  memo* 
ry,  that,  in  Goethe's  own  house,  I 
once  raised  my  voice,  to  protect  his 
sick  nerves  from  the  possibility  of  a 
shock. 

On  the  last  Thursday  of  my  stay, 
there  was  a  ball  at  the  palace.  I  was 
not  yet  qualified  to  take  a  master's  de- 
gree in  that  department  of  knowledge 
which  now,  throughout  all  Christendom, 
is  in  ball-rooms  the  most  profitable.  In 
the  art  of  waltzing;  I  was  still  a  learner. 
But,  in  amends,  1  was  so  proficient  in 
the  less  passionate  and  more  variegated, 
the  gentlemanly  quadrille  (in  my  donciou^ 
days  we  called  it  cotillon),  that  morti£ 
cation  at  failures  in  the  native  danoe 
was  counterbalanced  by  triumphs  in  the 
foreign ;  and  as  things  from  abroad  are, 
for  their  very  rarity,  esteemed  more  than 
their  equivalents  of  home-production,  I 
gained,  on  the  Weimar  floor,  by  my  skill 
in  the  French  step,  far  more  credit  than 
I  lost  by  my  rawness  in  the  German. 
In  truth,  at  that  day  I  had  the  French 
step,  in  all  its  elaborate  diversity,  com- 
pletely at  my  toes*  ends.  Here  let  me 
gratefully  pause,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
two  professors  of  this  elegant  art,  to 
whom  I  owed  my  mastership,  and  its 
consequent  honors.  Doubtless  there  are 
still  living,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
some  young  grandfathers,  and  younger 
grandmothm,  who  can  in  memory  §o 
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down  into  the  first  deoado  of  the  present 
oentury,  and  draw  up  thenoo  cheerful 
images  of  their  embryo  selves,  when* 
with  their  heads  not  much  above  the 
level  of  his  knee,  they  were  ranged  in 
lino  by  the  fiddle-bow  of  Mr.  Genoree. 
This  gentleman  was  a  sample  of  the 
French  dancing-master  of  that  age — 
courteous,  patient,  straight,  graceful, 
with  a  calf  like  the  Borgheso  gladiator. 
My  legs  wore  very,  very  short,  when 
they  did  their  then  utmost  to  mimic  the 
motions  of  his,  in  Washington,  and  also 
in  Bladensburg;  for  (alas,  the  deca- 
dence of  ancient  respectabilities!)  the 
village  of  Bladensburg  (not  yet  historic- 
al) could  then  muster  a  dancing-class 
large  enough  to  draw  the  professor  five 
miks  out  from  the  capital.  What,  under 
the  tillage  of  Mr.  Generee,  could,  with 
such  tender  sap,  shoot  only  into  promis- 
ing buds,  bloomed  out,  a  few  years  later, 
into  a  ripe,  luxuriant  crop  of  steps, 
under  the  culture  of  Mr.  Guillou  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, a  gentleman  who  must  be  the 
object  of  pleasant  recollections  to  hun- 
dreds of  still  breathing  pupils,  and  who, 
moreover,  for  his  intrinsic  worthiness, 
was  by  a  large  circle  beloved  and  es- 
teemed. Since  those  modest  days,  the 
amorous  waltz  has,  in  America,  too,  so 
thrust  the  quadrille  aside,  that  the  pre- 
sent  genorati(m  of  dancers  have  no  ex- 
perience of  the  French  expertness  of 
their  predecessors.  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  for  the  chassees  forward,  I  had  four 
different  steps,  with  balancees  to  matoh  ? 
Then,  we  did  not  walk  through  the 
figures,  we  danced  conscientiously  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and,  under  inspiring 
influences,  displayed  our  whole  varie- 
gated store  of  movements.  This  I  did 
not  do  in  the  private  houses,  even  of 
Weimar.  But  in  the  palace,  and  my 
last  ball,  and  goaded  by  the  easy  supe- 
riorities of  gyrating  competitors,  I  per- 
formed my  part  in  a  style  which  would 
have  rejoiced  the  muscles  of  my  old 
teachers,  who  I  can,  if  I  please,  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  were 
(according  to  recent  theories  of  trans- 
torrestrial  existence)  happy  witnesses 
of  that  hour's  triumphs,  hovering  above 
me,  their  incor^wreal  legs  following  the 
Grand- ducal  music,  in  a  duet  of  silent, 
invisible,  saltatory  delight.  The  cau- 
tious, sensitive,  and  calculating,  advise 
that  an  incident  which,  however  true, 
yet  so  outstrips  the  common  march  of 
events  as  to  l>e  difiicult  of  belief,  should 
not  be  chronicled,  lest  thereby  the  ere* 


dibility  of  the  writer  be  brought  into 
question,  and  not  only  the  ezoeptional 
root  itself  be  rejected,  but  discr^it  be 
thrown  on  all  the  other  statements  of  the 
narrator.  Such  suppression  I  bold  to 
foe  unworthy  a  manly  mind.  Of  the  ood- 
sequenoes  of  telling  the  truth,  oonsdoos 
rectitude  should  be  utterly  thoughtless. 
What  is  true,  keeps  true,  despite  disbe- 
lievers ;  and  on  them  alone  falls  the  pe- 
nalty of  ignorant  disbelief.  Should  read- 
ers doubt  the  fact  I  am  about  to  relate,  I 
shall  be  sorry — on  their  account,  not  in 
the  least.on  my  own.  While  the  younger 
company  were  dancing  in  the  ball-room 
of  the  palace,  the  Grand  Duchess,  with 
some  of  the  elder  nobles,  spent  the 
evening  in  muscular  sobriety,  at  whist, 
in  another  room.  Becollect  that  this 
sovereign  Grand  Duchess  was  she  who 
successfully  rebuked  Napoleon.  Now 
for  the  incident.  At  courts,  there  are 
always  courtiers  watchful  to  minister  to 
the  gratification  of  their  sovereign.  The 
Grand  Duchess — informed,  doubtless,  by 
these — temporarily  left  her  oard-table, 
and  walked  into  the  ball-room  to  see  the 
young  American  dance  a  quadrille! 
This  I  only  learnt  at  the  end  of  the 
dance,  as  her  Royal  Highness  was  re- 
turning to  the  oard-table.  £[ad  I,  when 
on  the  floor,  been  conscious  of  so  august 
a  spectator,  I  cannot  now  say  but  that 
the  effect  would  have  been  aopressing, 
instead  of  elevating.  Whether  the  Grand 
Duchess  left  the  card-table  at  the  end 
of  a  rubber,  or  at  the  end  of  a  game,  or 
at  the  end  of  a  deal ;  or  whether  she  had 
just  been  a  loser,  and  was  therefore  elad 
of  any  excuse  to  break  off  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  change  the  luck — ^this  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  inquire  into,  how- 
ever valuable  knowledge  of  such  con- 
comitants would  have  been,  as  indicating 
more  definitely  the  animus  of  her  extra- 
ordinary act.  I  have  only  the  bare, 
enormous  act  itself,  to  report. 

And  now,  the  vacation  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  I  had  but  a  few  days  more  in 
Weimar.  On  Friday,  the  day  after  the 
grand  ball  at  the  palace,  there  was,  in 
the  evening,  a  party  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Countess  Julie  von  Eglof stein,  then  about 
thirty,  one  of  the  unmarried  ladies  of  the 
court,  distinguished,  in  Germany,  for  ac- 
complishments, taste,  culture,  and  a  rare 
Juno-like  beauty.  Here  I  saw  for  the 
first  and  only  time — and  that  but  for  the 
brief  moments  between  the  rising  and 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  on  a  tableau 
vivant,  in  which  he  was  the  leading 
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— the  dark,  large,  Italian  features 
»ethe*s  SOD.  On  Saturday,  I  left 
.  P.  P.  C.  On  Sunday,  I  dined  for 
it  time  at  court.  Of  this  dinner,  I 
too,  a  pleasant  memory.  I  hod 
to  get  the  sent  I  aimed  at,  beside 
oontess  Eglofstein.  On  one  side 
r  was  a  stranger  to  me;  on  the 

a  young  Englishman,  whom  I 
but  slightly.  Before  the  company 
;oC  quite  settled  in  their  places,  I 
a  supplicatory  appeal  to  his  gene- 

to  eichange  seats  with  me — he, 
,  was  to  be  mouths  longer  in  Wei- 
it  was  my  last  day.  He  rose  and 
me  his  seat.  He  did  it  with  a  kind 
oady  courtesy  which  became  one 
I  lineage.  His  name  was  Shelley, 
16  was  related   to   the  illustrious 

On  Monday,  the  eighteenth  of 
,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Qottingen, 
f  the  fifteen  hundred  students  who, 
lat  day,  making  travelers'  lines 
all  points  of  the  compass,  turned 


their  faces  back  towards  that  learned 
centre  where,  in  a  quiet  little  Hanoverian 
town,  was  then  the  foremost  university 
of  Chrietendom. 

And  80  ends  the  record  of  Weimar,  in 
1825;  tiie  reading  of  wfaioh  will,  I  tnist, 
afford  a  fraction,  at  least,  of  the  gratifi- 
cation  derived  from  the  recording.  There 
is  a  subtle  pleasure,  more  sweet  than  sad, 
in  thus  minutely  reviving  the  festal  days 
of  the  far-off  past,  when  life  moved 
without  burdens,  and  was  too  happy  to 
think  of  its  happiness.  Like  blossom- 
ing flowers,  seen  in  a  window  through 
the  fast-falUng  snow,  are  these  pictures 
of  youUi,  beheld  through  the  chili  of  our 
autumn  and  winter  years.  Strange  and 
warm  they  look,  and  so  distant.  In 
their  freshness,  and  beauty,  and  unfad- 
ing smile,  they  stand  apart;  and  vet, 
they  are  parcel  of  our  present  Ufe,  wfaioh 
they  temper,  mingling  in  it  like  the  aoft 
tongues  of  childhood  in  the  hard  oon- 
verse  of  age. 
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WITH  soft,  subdued,  and  tremulous  loor. 
The  blue  waves  lap  the  silent  shore, 
Beyond  whose  marge,  in  languid  calm. 
Flowers  drink  the  bi*cath  of  summer  balm. 

The  fretting  sunlight  softly  falls 
On  the  foam's  slumbering  coronals. 
And  syren  songs,  in  whispered  glee, 
Float  inland  from  the  blue-lipped  sea. 

Afar  the  mystic  cadence  swells, 
As  evening  notes  from  swinffinff  bells ; 
And  all  the  passing  waves  m  air 
Thrill  with  the  murmur  sweet  and  rare. 

A  distant  vessel  glides  along ; 
I  cntch  the  merry  sailors*  song; 
I  Ree  the  pennons  flap  and  play. 
As  still  she  steals  along  the  bay. 

But,  ns  the  evening  faint  and  fair 
Comes  nun-like  through  the  fields  of  air, 
And  sinks  inti>  the  lap  of  night. 
The  vessel  slowly  faaes  from  sight. 

So  when  the  purpling  splendors  pale. 
And  faith  and  sight  together  fail, 
Hope,  like  the  vessel  in  the  bay. 
Oft  fades  in  trembling  gloom  away. 
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LOUD  are  the  disputes  among  men, 
and  vast  are  the  volumes  they  have 
written,  about  the  varied  forms  of  the 
governments  of  states.  In  this  confu- 
sion, the  ancients  turned  more  than  once 
to  nature,  and  taught  the  excellency  of 
animal  instincts,  as  a  higher  voice  or- 
dered the  sluggard  to  go  to  the  ant  and 
consider  her  ways.  For  the  states,  or- 
dained by  our  ^rcat  mother,  nature, 
vary  in  form  not  less  than  their  citizens. 
Their  charters  were  known  long  before 
the  days  of  history;  their  annals  are 
true  in  the  midst  of  fables  and  legends. 
Where  manuscripts  are  rare,  monu- 
ments still  survive  from  the  days  of 
hoary  antiquity.  The  gazelle  and  the 
buffalo  in  the  steppes  of  Caffraria  still 
stand  watch  upon  cities  and  palaces 
built  by  august  dynasties  of  termites, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain. 
Old,  shivered  oaks  still  show  us  the 
tortuous  labyrinths,  through  which 
diplomatic  scorabecs  wound  and  wormed 
their  way  under  tlio  reign  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. Nay,  the  annals  of  animal  king- 
doms may  be  traced  even  far  beyond 
the  records  of  human  existence. 
The  socialistic  phalansteries  of  coral 
polypes  had  monster  communities  in 
oceans  furrowed  by  the  gigantic  ichthyo- 
sauri, which  became  extinct  long  before 
man  sailed  ov(t  the  waters;  and  oys- 
ters and  muscles,  like  helots  bound  to 
the  glebe,  ^Tgetated  down  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
under  the  rule  of  those  gigantic  lizards. 
Man  has  passed  away,  generation  after 
generation,  and  thn>no  has  fallen  after 
throne,  still  the  nations  of  the  earth 
have  not  learned  wisdom.  To-day  they 
bow  like  slaves  before  their  self-choseii 
master;  to-morrow  they  drive  him  into 
bitter  exile,  and  proclaim  equality  and 
fraternity.  Not  so  among  animals.  Hero, 
however,  also  revolution  has  followed 
revolution.  Again  and  ogain  the  earth 
has  opened  to  swallow  broad  lands  and 
to  send  forth  gigantic  mountains ;  floods 
and  volcanic  eruptions  have  destroyed 
whole  continents,  and  covered  land  and 
sea  with  the  pall  of  universal  destruc- 
tion. But  after  each  of  these  formida- 
ble catastrophes,  the  oysters  have  re- 
turned to  their  socialistic  community, the 
sea-nettles  to  their  republic,  the  polypes 
to  their  Fourierism,  and  bees  and  ants 
to  their  limited  monarchy. 


Not  all  animals,  it  is  tme,  live  undor 
well-regulated  governments.  Now  and 
then  we  meet  even  with  individuals  of 
the  same  races  who  abandon  in  appa- 
rent disgust  the  society  of  their  breth- 
ren, and  live  like  hermits  or  lawless 
vagabonds. 

Noble  ants,  defeated  in  their  warfazs 
against  Titanic  chinches,  retire  in 
shame  and  sorrow  to  some  remote 
branch,  milk  there  the  numerous  herds 
of  aphides,  carry  mildew  from  leaf  to 
leaf,  and,  like  genuine  Cinoinnatis — so 
LinnaDuq  actually  calls  them-ndevote 
their  leisure  and  talents  henoeforth  to 
agricultural  labors.  But  those  who  live  ia 
well-ordered  communities,  show  us  all 
the  forms  of  government  known  among 
men,  Whether  they  are  the  result  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  the  mere 
phantom  of  active  fancy,  or  tho  slowly- 
matured  fruit  of  long-continued  custom. 
We  find  among  them  republics  and 
monarchies,  castes  and  estates,  demo- 
cratic and  aristocratic  socialisms, 
slavery  and  hereditary  nobility,  a  fede- 
ral union  and  a  state  of  unbroken  war- 
fcu-e.  What  the  history  of  our  race 
only  shows  us  in  fragments,  and  as  seen 
through  the  prejudices  of  partial  histo- 
rians, nature  presents  us  in  her  mirror 
clear  and  unobscured,  in  never- failing 
logic,  and  based  upon  principles  bo£ 
simple  and  eternal. 

Among  these  **  animal  states,**  prob- 
ably few  are  as  well  known  as  that  of 
the  bees ;  their  political  constitution 
has  been  a  subject  of  marvel  from  the 
days  of  tho  ancients.  Acute  observers 
of  old,  and  of  late,  have  eiven  us  well- 
authenticated  facts,  and  fanciful  poets 
have  adorned  them,  in  fable  and  song, 
with  the  rich  flowers  of  imagination. 
Celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  for 
their  wonderful  economy,  their  admira- 
ble structures,  and  useful  products,  bees 
have  not  unjustly  l^een  called  the  princes 
of  insects.  Wise  in  their  government, 
diligent  and  active  in  their  employment, 
devoted  to  their  young  and  to  their 

Siieen,  they  read  a  lecture  to  mankind 
lat  justifies  tlieir  oriental  name,  Debo- 
rah, or  "  she  that  speaketh." 

The  Greeks  considered  them  as  types 
of  a  monarchical  state ;  and  yet,  sipping, 
as  they  did,  almost  daily,  their  far-fam^ 
honey,  burning  their  snow-white  wax, 
and  living    in   sight  of  the   fragrant 
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;tafl,  even  the  Athenians  were  not 
oed  that  a  monarchy  was  the  best 
»f  govommont.  In  spite  of  the 
^  example,  they  remained  staunch 
cans,  preferring  to  attend  to  mat- 
'  stat«'  in  God's  free  air,  under 
alt  of  heaven,  and  not,  like  the 
n  dark,  secret  chambers.  Nor 
I  nations  of  Europe  more  willing 
A  lessons  of  wisdom  from  nature, 
isten  not  to  her  voice,  whether 
eak  to  them  through  her  less 
children,  or  through  men,  bom  in 
age  of  the  Most  High.  They 
>t  the  sighs  of  an  enslaved  peo- 
rthe  thunder  of  their  wrath,  when 
in  rebellion ;  they  heai^ot  the 
ottering  of  the  oistant  tempest 
reatens  to  shake  the  foundations 
x>pi»  from  east  to  west.  Would 
By  might,  by  chance,  lend  a  more 
ear  to  the  gentle  lessons  of  wis- 
ncht  in  the  low,  melodious  hum- 
f  bees ! 

idrous  enough,  surely,  and 
T  thim  fiction,  is  the  government 
les  among  busy  bees.  Theirs  is 
itational  monarchy ;  at  its  head 
live  queen,  who  murders  her  own 
ig  to  preserve  her  throne;  around 
gn)U(>ed  a  hereditary  peerage, 
bom  to  a  life  of  idleness  and 
•e,  and  exempt  from  all  labor, 
ord  it,  for  a  time,  over  a  poor, 
sed  pec  ►pie,  whoso  whole  care 
n  to  the  nii.sing  and  feeding  the 
Q  of  the  monarch  and  the  nobles, 
lio  yet,  themselves,  have  been 
Bly  bred  in  such  want  and  misery 
ley  remain  forever  unfit  to  1)0 
but  slaves  !  They  have  their 
od  tariff  at  home,  their  wars  and 
mquests  abroad.  Nor  are  relxfl- 
iknown  ;  for,  fn>m  time  to  time, 
pressed  nation  rises  in  fury,  and 
•9  in  uncontrollable  madness  the 
3f  the  nohlt's ;  but  8(H)n,  like 
,  nation  on  earth,  sinks  back  ex- 
l,  and  once  more  serves  the  abso- 
narch  and  his  arrogant  barons. 
3  does  the  tiny  bee  >how,  at  first 
)f  her  marvi'lous  skill  as  an 
;t,  and  her  wonderful  instincts  as 
n  of  a  most  powerful  kingdom. 
;  insects,  she  lias  a  head  far  apart 
16  body,  and  so  seated  upon  a 
lexiblo  neck,  that  it  can  easily 
I  all  sides.  In  front  she  has  a 
of  ion^  antenna},  or  feelers, 
not  unlike  a  huntsman's  whip, 
short,  stout  handle,  and  a  long. 


knotted  cord;  by  them  she  knows — 
human  wisdom  has  not  vet  learned  how 
— the  flowers  that  are  filled  with  sweet 
honey,  and  those  she  should  pass  by ; 
they  are  the  rules  with  which  sne  plims 
and  measures  her  wondrous  work,  and 
bpr  them  she  examines  whether  all  is 
nght  They  also  serve  her  as  ear  and 
as  tongue  ;  for  with  them  she  converses 
with  ui  her  companions.  Nor  is  her 
sight  less  amply  provided  for:  two 
mighty  orbs  stand  m  front,  composed 
of  a  thousand  microscopic  eyes,  looking 
out  from  a  common,  transparent  comer. 
With  these  she  sees  all  objects  that  are 
near  her,  as  sharply  and  distinctly  as 
we  do  with  magnifying  glasses.  On  the 
top  of  ber  head  she  has,  moreover,  two 
little  round  eyes,  which  guide  her 
flight,  when  she  goes  abroad,  and  show 
her  the  dangerous  swallow  on  high, 
the  murderous  bee-eater  in  ambush,  the 
sweet  flowers  for  harvest,  and,  at  eve, 
the  still  sweeter  homo  in  the  distance. 
Thus  the  tiny  insect  explores,  at  a 
glance,  the  far  and  the  near ;  the  small- 
est grain  of  golden  pollen,  to  us  invisi« 
ble,  does  not  escape  her  searching  eye, 
nor  the  vast  proportions  of  her  great 
Father's  house  under  the  beavcns. 

On  the  under  sido  of  her  perpendicu- 
lar head  is  her  mouth ;  a  hairy  uppex 
lip  covers  the  entrance  above,  wnilst 
below  there  are  two  sharp,  homy  jaws, 
in  shape  like  curved  cavalry-swords, 
whose  keen,  cutting  edges  work  side- 
ways,  and  are  endowed  with  surprising 
power.  These  mandibles  aro  boui  wea- 
l>ons  and  working  tools.  She  nt>cd  not' 
change  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare, 
but  the  same  excellent  instrument  serves 
her  in  building  the  comb,  in  ^thering 
pollen,  and  in  fencinj^  and  fighting.  To 
complete  the  beautiful  stracture,  she 
has  below,  a  long,  hairy  underlip,  shaped 
like  a  timgue,  but  assuming  varioos 
forms  as  the  occasion  arises.  With  it 
she  now  collects  honey  from  the  necta- 
ries of  flowers,  and  now  tempers  and 
smoothes  wax  for  her  cells,  or  she  laps 
up  sweet  honey,  as  the  dog  laps  up 
water.  Of  wings  she  has  four,  made  of 
a  thin,  transparent  skin,  beautifully 
veined  and  covered  with  tiny  hairs, 
that  shine  in  all  the  bright  oolora  of 
the  rainbow.  Fashioned  like  a  China 
fan,  they  can  now  be  spread  out  to  the 
breeze,  like  four  separate  sails,  and  then« 
by  invisible  hooks,  bo  reunited  in  one 
large,  powerful  wing. 

The  essential  characteristio  of  bees  Uea, 
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however,  in  thoir  lecn,  which,  in  the  work- 
ing members  of  Uieir  community,  are 
fashioned  after  a  curioas  manner.  The 
last  of  the  three  pairs,  with  which  they 
are  gifted,  widens  until  it  becomes 
broad  and  flat  and  thus,  surrounded  by 
stiff,  stout  hairs,  forms  a  kind  of  deep 
spoon,  or  basket  The  first  joint  more- 
over, just  below,  is  snuare,  and  inside 
covered  with  long,  silky  hairs,  thus 
forming  a  brush  both  powerful  and  pli- 
ant Brush  and  basket  are  the  essential 
tools  of  the  little  bee.  Busily  bent  upon 
the  one  great  purpose  of  her  short  life, 
she  creeps  deep  into  the  honey-filled 
flower ;  with  her  sharp  jaws  she  bites 
off  the  anthers  and  then  rolls  her  body, 
bristling  all  over  with  plumy  hair,  witli- 
in  the  flower,  until  she  is  covered  with 
^Iden  pollen.  Her  hind  feet  then  move 
mdustnoualy,  and  brush  the  flower-dust 
from  hair  and  silky  down  ;  a  little  honey 
from  her  mouth  moistens  the  gathered 
mass,  and  the  fore  feet  knead  it  into  a 
small  yellow  ball,  until  the  tiny  pel- 
let as  larce,  perhaps,  as  half  a  pepper- 
corn, can  be  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
basket  that  holds  all  her  stonM«.  When 
the  little  trowsers  are  both  well  filled, 
and  she  has  gathered,  besides,  in  her 
crop  a  good  load  of  honey,  she  makes 
the  best  of  her  way  to  her  home,  where 
friends  receive  her  with  gentle  humming, 
and  quickly  relieve  her  of  often  extrava- 
gant burdens.  Nor  is  this  all  her  in- 
uustr}*;  for  wax,  also,  is  one  of  her  pro- 
ducts, and  is  actually  made  by  the  bee. 
If  *•  the  spider  taketh  hold  with  her 
hands,"  the  bee  also  has  been  provided 
with  means,  as  yet  unfathomed,  to 
gather  from  every  flower  that  blooms 
a  pure  and  sweet  nectar,  which  she 
fashions  into  a  substance,  fit  like  no 
other  for  her  wondrous  structure,  and 
yet  so  peculiar,  that  all  human  skill  and 
art  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  imitate 
the  mysterious  pntductof  the  little  mas- 
ters. Peculiar  organs  change  the  pol- 
len and  the  hcmey  that  the  bees  have 
eaten  into  wax,  which  perspires,  as  it 
were,  from  between  the  scaly  rings 
that  cover  the  hind  part  of  their  bodies. 
They  ccmsist  of  armor-like  greaves,  ly- 
in^  one  above  another,  and  the  delicate 
skm  that  holds  them  together  seems  to 
be  the  strange  organ  of  secretion.  The 
wax  lies,  when  first  seen,  in  thin,  tiny 
layers  between  the  scales,  and  the  bee 
draws  them  out  with  her  feet  and 
shapes  them  with  her  mouth  into  cells 
and  covers.     Only  the  laboring  classes 


however,  make  wax  and  honey;  the 
oueen  and  her  peers  have  no  tools,  nd 
do  no  work :  like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
**  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin ;" 

but 

*'  Somo  in  soft  air  their  silken  pinions  ply. 
And  Bomo  from flow'r  to  flow'r  delignted fly; 
Somo  rise,  and  circling  light  to  peroh  again, 
Till  pleamnfif  mnrxnar  hamsakmgtho  pUn." 

The  last  charaoteristio  of  bees  is  their 
dangerous  weapon — ^the  sting;  it  ooo* 
sists  of  two  bearded  darts,  not  unlike 
sharp  fish-hooks,  which  the  owner  pro- 
jects from  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
and  is  connected  with  a  small  bag,  that 
secretes  %  powerful  poison,  and  leti  it 
run  into  the  wound.  Fatal  as  the  ar* 
row  is,  it  has  to  be  used  with  ffreat  oan« 
tion,  for  time  is  required  to  withdimw  it 
fn)m  the  injured  enemy,  and  often  when 
the  poor  bee  is  frightened  or  impatient 
the  sting  snaps  off,  and,  being  left  be- 
hind with  its  sheath  and  parts  of  the 
body,  causes  the  death  of  its  owner. 
The  wound  is  both  painfol  and  dan* 
gerous ;  Aelian  tells  us  that  the  Rand- 
ans were  driven  from  their  fair  city  on 
the  island  of  Crete  by  hosts  of  indig- 
nant bees;  and  Aristotle  oites  mors 
than  one  case,  in  which  the  sting  of  the 
tiny  insect  had  been  fatal  to  powerfol 
horses.  But  wo  must  not  forget,  that 
in  the  Orient  the  swarms  of  bees  ara 
more  numerous,  and  their  poison  is 
more  venomous,  than  in  colder  regions. 
Even  in  Russia,  where  honey  is  a  daily 
luxury,  and  bee-hives  form  no  inoonsid* 
erable  part  of  the  national  wealth,  the 
bees  are  so  fierce,  that  the  great  travel- 
er Olearius  was  once  driven  from  his 
halting-place  near  Mosoow,  bj  aa 
**  invincible  army."  Hence,  also,  the 
touching  complaint  of  the  royal  poet; 
**  They  compassed  me  about  like  bees." 

The  sting  is,  however,  not  a  univer- 
sal gift  to  all  bees:  those  that  have 
been  brought  from  Europe  to  this  oooa- 
try  not  many  years  ago,  and  now  Ibim 
the  very  first  signs  of  civilisation  in  the 
far  west,  are  still  well  endowed;  bat 
Brazil  already  has  more  than  thirty 
species  that  are  stingless,  and  so  ars 
all  in  Australia.  Among  the  common 
bees,  also,  the  nobility  is  not  armed, 
but  exempt  here,  as  in  many  poitions  of 
Europe,  from  military  service.  Nature, 
when  creating  a  privileged  peerage,  was 
so  provident  in  securing  to  them  tUs 
doubtful  prerogative,  that  she  refused 
them  the  power  of  carrying  aims,  and 
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ed  them  but  niggardly  by  a  few 
>nal  teeth.  The  nobles  thus  be- 
more  voracious,  but  by  no  means 

able  to  defend  tln'ir  country. 
leers  are  hero,  as  elsewhere,  evi- 

intended  not  to  be  useful  but 
entid,  to  consume  their  rents,  to 
ipon   the  queen,   to  spend    their 

lives  in  eating  and  drinking,  in 
;  children  and  doing  nothing.  The 
18  proper,  the  hard-working 
9  are  thus  well-anned  for  defense 
flfense,  to  fight  the  robber-bees 
tack  their  hives,  the  greedy,  lazy 
» that  covet  their  honey  and  wax, 
o  countless  enemies  that  are  still 

of  eating  them  tlian  their  honey. 
s«  at  the  annual  time  of  revolution 
:he  bi>es  are  a  turbulent  and  re- 
y  nation — the  nobles  have  to  be 
red,  and  as  they  surpass  the 
in  size  and  strength,  the  c<mtest 
be  unfair,  won?  not  the  latter  en- 

with    sting   and    i>oison.     The 

long  supposed  to  be  unarmed, 
ting  ev«»n  larger  and  8hari)er  than 
ers,  and  well  sht*  wields  it  in  her 

duels  for  throne  and  sceptre,  in 
she  spares  not  her  royal  sister, 
•  own  tender  chiidren. 
jeclassfsof  hei's,  therefore,  dwell 
ommon  kingdom,  distinct  in  form, 
pons,  and  in  occupation.  The 
SQ  is  a  queen,  in  shape  and  in 
ke  one  of  her  laborers,  and  not 
)  nobles  ;  fi>r  here,  also,  the  throne 
lot  upon  the  jjn'sumptucms  peers, 
m  the  mass  of  tlie  people.  She 
iea  her  hul»j*'cts  only  in  sizo  ;  her 
parts  are  more  taper,  and  belly 
p5  of  a  deep  yellow,  resembling 
rest  goM.  Hut  her  wings  are 
ihorter;  slio  cannot  move  about 
'h  as  the  lal)orers,  and  wanders 
arily,  from  Osborn  to  Balmoral, 
rindsor  to  Whitehall ;  she  leaves 
Ay  her  royal  palace. 

she  is  ever  surrounded  by  her 
eers,  who,  all  of  them  males,  ex- 
jch,  in  size  and  beauty,  the  com- 
borer.     Tlit?ir  compound   eyes, 

bent    upon    sweet   honey    and 

love,  are  so  largo  that  they  meet 
^p  of  the  head  ;  their  wings  are 
d  large,  and  thi'ir  feet  slender 
1,  without  t(M)ls  and  marks  of  low 

laborers  form  the  mass  of  the 

still  their  number  is  limited — for 

'8    know    full    well    that    states 

ssive  size  lack  that  unity  and 


strength  which  union  alone  can  giyOf 
and  allow,  in  tlioir  distant  parts,  too 
much  power  to  tlie  lower  classes ;  whilst 
countries  of  narrower  limits,  but  denser 
population,  become  overstocked,  and 
breed  poverty  and  famine.  Hence  we 
find,  that  few  bee-states  contain  more 
than  600  to  1,000  drones,  and  from 
15,000  to  20,000  laborers.  These  lat- 
ter are  not  by  nature,  but  by  an  in- 
famous system  of  education,  unfitted 
to  enjoy  life  like  their  happier  brethren. 
Their  common  mother  endowed  them,  at 
their  birtli,  with  the  richest  gifts  in  mind 
(md  in  body.  They  have  marvelous 
tools  for  their  work,  ever  ready  and  over 
at  hand,  and  a  passionate  fondness  of 
labor.  Their  heart  overflows  with  touch- 
ing afieotion  for  tlie  young,  who  are 
born  as  helpless  as  the  children  of  meii« 
and  have  to  be  fed  and  nursed  by  the 
united  strength  of  the  nation.  They 
nurse  and  nourish  them  with  incredibie 
self-abnegation  and  untiring  affection. 
Whatever  rich  treasures  they  have  ga- 
thered abroad  on  bud  or  blossom,  they 
bring  faithfully  home,  and  honey,  and 
wax,  even  the  food  already  swaUowedf 
all  is  surrendered  to  feed  the  helpless 
worms  in  their  dark  cells,  the  watchful 
nurses  who  have  staid  at  home,  and  the 
idle  drones  as  well  as  the  **  faineant 
queen."  They  are  all  females,  but  so 
stunted  and  starved  in  the  early  days  of 
their  childhood,  so  badly  fed,  so  miser- 
ably negh'Cted,  that,  like  thousands  of 
unhappy  factory-girls  of  Old  England, 
they  become  fit  only  f<»r  labor,  and  un- 
able to  perform  and  enjoy  the  higher 
duties  for  which  they  were  apparently 
intended  by  nature.  Surely,  a  strange 
instance  of  a  genuine  proletariat  in  na- 
ture, and  one  of  the  many  mysteries, 
unfathomcd  yet  by  human  wisdom,  which 
teach  us  that  not  we  only,  but  all  beings 
are  **  wonderfully  made  !** 

More  melancholy  still,  seems  the 
pernicious  effect  of  tlie  principles  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  on  ttie  moral 
condition  i»f  the  lower  classes.  For  these 
very  victims  of  studied  neglect  become, 
in  spite  of  their  foit-liful  affection  for  the 
young  of  their  nation,  tliomselves  again 
tlie  instruments  of  their  degradation. 
They  feed  them  and  nurse  them,  in  their 
turn,  again,  so  that  with  well-calculated 
cruelty  they  change  them  into  sadt 
stupid  slaves,  condemned  to  a  life  of 
hanl  labor  and  j<iyless  submission,  and 
taught,  from  infancy,  to  revere  and  sup- 
port an  idle  nobility  and  a  cruel  queea. 
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What  a  gtrango  effect  of  long  establish- 
ed, national  customs,  that  among  bees, 
as  among  some  nations  of  Europe,  the 
humbler  classes  cannot  conceive  tne  idea 
of  saving  their  children  from  the  ancient 
curse,  but  firmly  believe  that  they  must 
be  helots,  because  their  parents  were 
helots  before  them ! 

The  same  system,  however,  appa- 
rently shows,  that  such  inequality  of 
classes  is  not  found  in  nature,  but  is  the 
result  of  man's  own  peculiar  institutions. 
For  among  the  bees,  also,  at  their  birth 
all  are  alike  **bom  free  and  equal/' 
Their  eggs  differ  in  no  way  perceptible 
to  the  most  powerful  microscope,  on  the 
strictest  investigation.  Even  the  little 
worms,  that  next  appear  from  the  shell, 
are,  for  the  first  three  days,  iu  nothing 
different  from  each  other.  But  the  eggs 
of  the  royal  family  are  carried  into  vast, 
well-finished  apartments;  they  are  fed 
with  the  richest  and  choicest  of  food; 
they  are  nursed  with  indefatigable  care, 
and  their  lofty,  airy  cells  are  cleaned 
and  polished  without  ceasing.  The  eggs 
of  the  poor  subjects  are  conmied  in  nar- 
row, dark  cells,  that  press  on  all  sides 
upon  their  poor  little  bodies ;  the  worms 
are  fed  most  scantily,  little  nursed,  and 
never  cleaned.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  here  queens  are  raised,  and  there, 
humble  slaves?  And  yet,  if  the  lowly. 
egg  of  a  helot  is  taken  from  its  poor 
ceil  and  carried  into  a  royal  apartment, 
there  to  be  fed  and  nursed  like  the 
monarch's  own  children,  it  produces  a 
queen ;  but  the  change  must  take  place 
in  the  first  three  days,  for  after  that 
time  the  poison  of  neglect  has  done  its 
fatal  work,  and  destroyed  all  tlie  nobler 
features. 

After  a  while,  the  poor  laborers  re- 
cover strength  and  peace;  they  are 
resigned,  and,  in  spite  of  early  neglect, 
become  fit  for  life  and  work.  These 
swarm  out  for  honey  and  pollen,  for 
food  and  for  building-material.  They 
cannot  enjoy  Uio  blessings  of  a  home, 
cheered  by  happy  children;  but  they 
can,  at  least,  rove  freely  about  in 
the  warm  summer  air,  sport  with  the 
gay  flowrrs,  and  rejoice  in  the  fragrant 
meadow  and  the  thyme-covered  moun- 
tain side.  There  they  forg«'t,  for  a  mo- 
ment, their  sad  slavery  at  home,  and, 
with  their  companions, 

'•  Evorv  pprinjj  rcDcw 
Their  flowery  toil,  and  Kip  the  fragrant  dew." 

Many  a  danger,  it  is  true,  is  lying  in 


wait  for  the  busy  handmaiden  of  the 
great  family  at  home.  Broad-billed  swal- 
lows chase  them  with  the  swiftness  of 
arrows ;  venomous  wasps  fall  unawaiss 
upon  **  the  golden  bee,  lily-cradled ;"  and 
even  voracious  sparrows  dare,  now  and 
then,  to  defy  their  ever  ready  weapon. 
Nevertheless  they  fly,  without  rest  and 
repose,  from  flower  to  flower,  open  an- 
ther and  nectar}',  and,  when  they  are 
richly  laden  with  their  sweet  treasures, 
raise  their  low  little  anthem  of  praise 
and  thanks,  and,  merrily  humming,  xe- 
tmii  to  their  homes. 

There  they  meet  tlieir  less  fortunate 
fellow-sufferers,  tho  nurses,  lean  and 
lank  females,  unable  to  endure  the  hard 
out-door  work.  In  ever  busy  haste, 
these  admirable  sisters  of  charity  pass 
from  cell  to  cell,  feeding  tho  helj^ss 
worms,  watching  over  the  younc,  and 
giving  to  cell  and  store-room  their  un- 
ceasing attention.  Here  they  form  a 
lid  of  transparent  wax  to  cover  a  cell, 
filled  with  rich  stores  of  honey  or  pollen ; 
there  they  close  up  another,  in  which  a 
mature  worm  is  just  on  the  point  of 
changing  into  a  chrysalis,  to  slumber 
sweetly  until  the  appointed  day,  when 
he  awakes  as  a  golden,  winged  bee. 
Further  on,  they  are  seen  to  toil  and  to 
tug  in  their  effort  to  remove  an  aban- 
doned cocoon,  out  of  which  the  chrysa- 
lis has  just  meiTily  slipped ;  and  when 
all  has  been  done,  these  faithful  crea- 
tures, forever  condemned  to  live  in  the 
dark,  dismal  hive,  build  new  cells,  re- 
ceive new  stores,  and  prepare  room  and 
food  for  future  generations.  Late  in 
tho  evening,  tliev  must  be  ready  again  to 
receive  the  privileged  nobles,  the  drones, 
who  return  from  their  pleasures  abroad, 
to  lick  and  to  brush  them,  so  they  may 
be  fit  to  appear  at  the  throne.  If  it  be 
cold,  tlieir  duty  calls  them  to  the  qaeen, 
around  whom  they  press  in  eager 
crowds,  warming  her  with  their  downy 
little  lK>dies,  and  cheering  her  with  the 
low,  musical  hum  of  their  wines.  Touch- 
ing, indeed,  is  the  fidelity  ot  this  poor, 
impoverished  race,  who  heap  ooau  of 
fire  on  tht)  head  of  their  cruel  mistressi 
and  live  and  lal>or  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Who  knows 
but  that  they,  also,  belonging  to  the 
whole  creation  that  **  groanoth  and  tra- 
vuileth  in  pain  together,"  may  once  meet, 
iu  tlieir  way,  wiUi  tho  word  of  reward : 
**  Well  done,  thou  good  and  fitdthfol  ser- 
vant." 

In  May  or  June,  when  the  rainnMr 
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iiu>8  warmly,  nnd  bud  and  bloBAom 
igrant,  a  great  coiiiinc^tion  is  seen 
er  tho  tiny  kingdom.  It^  hu^j 
18  and  its  idle  n(>l>li>in('n  are  bur- 
from  cell  to  cell ;  now  and  tbon  a 
sound  is  board  us  tbo  trumpi-ti} 
from  afar,  and  crowds  runb  to 
tnd  tbu  excitod  queen.  At  bist 
^verihli  excitement  becomes  ko 
tbat  tbe  temperature  of  tbo  wbolo 
rises  many  degn'es,  and  at  tbe 
»beu  tbe  queen  is  ready  to  sally 
even  the  wax  of  tho  cells  may  be 
neltiog.  Tneu  the  **  virgin  mon- 
places  herself  at  the  beatl  of  her 
il  followers ;  btrong  lal>oring  bees 
iDd  and  support  her,  and  idle 
I  and  weaker  nurses  come,  us  they 
t  a  distance.     Now, 

irin£re4l  oolonioH  firj»f  tempt  the  5«ky, 

du«Ky  fieMrt  iin<i  slimkMl  wiiterH  li,v, 

ctltiii^,  pcize  the  HWoeU  that  bhissoms 

rivld. 

a  tow  raunniir  ruM-^  alonj^  tho  field.'' 

Bonie   wayward    wandering,    the 

sits  down  on  l>rane)i  or  briar,  and 
her  8ul>jects,  loaded  down  with 
,  gather  in  lieavv  njasses  around 
iitil  the  wbnb*  nation,  hanging  t(»- 
•   by  their  f<'et.  forms    vast,  un- 

clusters.  Jealously  thev  guard 
>elovrd  sovereign  in  her  strange 
m.     Woe  to  liiin  who  would  dare 

their  nioiiMreh's  sacred  person  ; 
fury  then  Ijecomes  terril>le,  their 
•y  «'nds  only  wuh  their  lives,  and 
eek,  as  Vir;^'l  i-'-\y^,  **  a  glorious 
in  fatal  W(»mid>."  In  tl;e  mean 
lusy  spies  have  been  all  about  to 
er  the  '*  proMii.-ed  land,**  in  tho 
f  a  tree,  a  cKtt  in  tbe  rock,  or  a 

cozy  hollow.  They  return  ond 
,  by  sound;:,  or  by  words  unknown 
ear  of  man,  aiid  so<»n  the  whole 

is  s<  fii  living  straight  to  the 
where  tiie  new  colony  is  to  bo 
'd.  *'  And  tbi'v  come  and  rest,  all 
m,  in  de>«d.iti*  vaih-ys,  and  in  the 
>f  the  roi'ks,  and  upon  all  thorns, 
M>n  idl  hughes  ;''  for  such  arc  their 
e  pla<  t-i.     Nor  do  they  despi>e 

c>preially   in    the    East,    where 

is  gnit«*tid,  and  their  hives  are 
ccured.  ilence,  *'  be  made  him 
honey   out   of    tln>    rock ;"    and, 

honey  out  ol  th<»  rock  should  I 
satisfied  thee ;"  for  in  Canaan, 
ow,  the  bees  build  by  preference 
ky  cleft<<,  aiid  the  over-abundant 

flows  down,  so  that  John  Um 
.  Vlll. — 18 


BaptiRt'fl  moat  cotdd  well  be  **looaflti 
and  wild  honey."  Stranger  placoB,  eveii« 
have  boen  chosen  by  bees.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  tested  their  tligbts  in  ih$ 
forum,  fUid  bwd^ed  upon  them  as  omeiiat 
no  Himner  saw  them  settle  in  the  camp 
of  the  great  Drusus.  than  they  felt  cer- 
tain of  triuni]di.  As  they  predicted  to 
Dionysius  bis  kingdom,  and  fed  Pindar, 
when  he  was  driven  from  tin*  house  of 
his  father,  ho  they  once  nnido  a  homo 
and  honey,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the 
skull  of  Onesyh»s,  the  f«)rmer  tyrant  of 
C\  prus,  whoso  head  tho  rebellious  citi- 
zens of  Annitbun  had  hung  up  over 
tlieir  gates.  Mostly,  however,  man  steps 
b4'tw(>on,  at  this  critical  moment,  and 
olTers  thorn  ready-made  h<iu<os,  as  J>raiil 
or  Texas  are  fond  of  inveigling  unwarj 
Germans  by  lilKTal  otfers.  The  bees 
accept  tho  generous  hospitality,  move 
into  their  new  home,  nnconschius  that 
they  have  faMen  into  the  hands  of  meaa« 
seifish  speculators,  wIh»,  for  a  few  inches 
of  phuik  and  some  sorry  ))hiitings  of 
straw,  will  claim  tho  right  to  rule  orer 
the  lives  and  t<»  dispo>e  of  the  products 
of  their  new  vassals.  For  a  few  months, 
man  tends  them  and  guards  them  with 
care.  Tho  wanlen  will  **  hiss  for  the 
boo  that  is  in  the  hmd  of  Assyria;"  he 
wiil  whistle  to  mak<*  them  come  out  of 
their  hive  to  go  to  their  hn:y  work,  and 
be  will  coax  them  back  agruu  at  night- 
fall. Well  knowing  their  li»ve  of  music, 
he  will  h'arn,  from  tho  (leorgics  of 
Virgil,  to  teach  thorn  to  do  his  will,  as 
ho  plays  **  upon  little  hv]U  and  upon 
cvnd»als.**  IJiit.  1  iter  i  i  >Mh'.iner.  he  will 
come  and  claim  tlieir  goM<  n  honey,  and 
their  iK'outifnl  cotuo,  as  bis  own;  he 
will  smoke  them  o-it  of  their  house,  or 
benumb  them  with  hul[diur  and  venom- 
ous mushrooms;  he  will  drown  them 
in  water,  drive  them  fnnn  house  to  house* 
and,  if  ho  fears  fandno,  destroy  them  by 
thousands  and  Uns  of  thousands.  For 
he  loves  their  8wc<'t  honey,  whether  il 
be  rich,  like  that  of  Mount  Ida,  on  Crete, 
or  of  NnrUmne,  in  Franco,  or  fragrant 
ami  freshly  made  fn)m  tho  blooming 
heather  on  tho  moors  of  Scotland. 
Sweetest  still  in  tbo  land  "flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  where  the  comb  is  so 
delicate  that  it  melts  in  the-  mouth  with 
the  honey,  and  both  are  eattui  together. 
It  r(>miuds  ns  «»f  tbo  words  of  the 
Psalmist  that  tho  Lord's  command- 
ments **are  sweeter  than  honey  and 
the  honeycomb;"  and  of  Sidomon's 
praise :  ''Thy  lips,  0  my  spouse,  drof 
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as  tho  honeycomb."  But  as  the  sweet 
figs  tempted  the  children  of  the  north 
to  the  sunny  south,  so  even  the  stem 
crusaders  ccmld  not  resist  the  sweetness 
of  Uie  honey  of  Palestine,  and  thousands 
of  noble  wjirriors  paid  for  the  excessive 
indulgence  with  their  lives.  So  it  is  now, 
also,  and  even  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
desert.  The  Arabs,  the  most  abstemious 
of  races,  who  cheerfully  fast  a  whole 
month  in  the  year,  are  passionately 
fond  of  sweet  tilings.  With  figs  and 
raisins,  with  sugar  and  honey,  the  fierce 
Bedouin  may  be  led  wherever  you  wish 
bim  to  follow.  And  as  the  ttistes,  the 
virtues,  and  vices  of  nations,  are  ever 
reflected  in  proverbs,  so  the  Arab 
also  expresses  the  envied  happiness  of 
princes,  in  the  words  :  **  They  sleep  with 
their  lips  on  a  skin  filled  with  honey  !" 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  bees  revenge 
themselves  upon  their  robber,  and.  ga- 
thering pollen  from  Alpine  rose  or  dog- 
bane, cause  sore  disease,  and  often  death, 
to  the  eater  of  honey.  Many  a  bravo 
soldier  of  Xenophon,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  was  thus  pois<»ned 
near  Trebizond,  and  modern  travelers, 
like  Aug.  St.  llilaire,  have  leanit  to  be 
cautious  by  the  same  sad  experience. 

As  soon  as  the  place  of  their  future 
home  is  selected,  the  bees  set  to  work, 
carefully  closing  all  cracks  and  crannies, 
except  one  small,  narrow  openiiiff,  which 
serves  them  as  gate  to  their  kingdom. 
Every  my  of  light  that  could  possibly 
penetrate  into  the  bee-hive,  is  jealously 
excluded.  From  shoots,  and  fnmi  buds 
of  pophirs,  willows,  and  chestnuts,  the 
little  laborers  gather  a  resinous  gum, 
carry  the  fragrant  mass  in  their  baskets 
home,  and  cover  with  it,  not  only  every 
cleft  and  crevice,  but  even  the  panes  of 
glass  in  artificial  liives.  The  bees  will 
not  allow  any  light  to  be  tiirown  upon 
their  curious,  constitutional  life,  in  their 
kingdom.  Is  secresy  really  indispens- 
able to  the  euceess  of  monarchies,  as  we 
republicans  fancy  that  all  among  us 
must  Im*  public  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
bees  keep,  with  jealous  care,  every  eye 
from  their  realm.  They  carefully  con- 
ceal from  the  world  the  moral  degeneracy 
of  their  court,  where  palace-revolutions, 
intrigues,  and  secret  murders  are  ever 
repeated,  now,  as  in  oldest  times.  They 
will  not  let  us  see  their  effeminate  nobles 
leading  a  life  of  pleasure  and  idleness, 
nor  the  slavery  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  are  forever  kept  in  disgraceful  sub- 
jection.   Even  the  frequent  revolutions, 


the  fearful  massacres,  the  bloody  duels 
between  queen  and  queen — all  these  the 
prudent  bees  cover  with  night  and  im- 
penetrable darkness.  Without,  in  the 
free  air  of  heaven,  thev  appear  joyous 
and  happy ;  at  home,  they  groan  in  op- 
pression and  slavery.  With  strange 
cunning,  they  freely  and  frankly  allow 
a  contnd  of  their  imports  and  exports  at 
the  entrance-gate  ;  we  have  precise  sta- 
tistics of  their  hours  of  work  and  the 
result  of  their  labors ;  but  we  are  not 
permitted  to  learn  what  tuxes  thev  pay 
to  their  queen  and  to  the  privileged 
classes,  nor  anything  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  dispose  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial, and  of  their  products  in  the  great 
household  within.  They  happily  have  no 
legislature  to  fix  and  to  trim  the  ciTillist 
of  their  queen ;  no  newspapers  to  gprttm- 
blo  and  quarrel  about  the  sums  speot 
by  their  monarch.  They  fill  up«ll  clunks 
and  clefts  through  which  the  absolute 
wind  passes,  of  whom  it  is  not  known 
**  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  gocth,*' 
and  which  *'  bloweth  where  it  listetb  ;*' 
they  cement  all  openings,  whore  insi- 
dious rain  from  the  free  heavens  might 
enter ;  and  build  up  tho  door,  to  keep 
out  all  enemies,  leaving  only  a  small, 
well -protected  gate,  tliat  can  bo  easily 
defended  by  inferior  numbers.  Darkness 
certainly  is  uidispensablo  to  their  suc- 
cess. As  soon  as  you  open  the  shatters 
of  your  hive — as  soon  as 

"  The  inmost  hoane  is  to  sight  displayed, 
Tho  ndinittcMl  lif^Lt  with  suddcu  lustre  CaUi 
Ou  tho  lung  {rullerios  and  the  epluudid  haUs— 

an  intense  excitement  sets  the  whole 
household  in  motion.  The  drones  crowd 
in  vast  masses  to  the  light  places,  and 
c^ver  them  up  with  their  bodies;  the 
laborers  fly  out,  and  return  heavily  laden 
with  wax  imd  rosin  to  darken  the  house 
— their  common  work  is  intermptod,  the 
subjects  express  their  wonder  with  loud 
and  incessant  humming,  and  the  queen 
wanders  to  and  fro  in  restless  anxiety 
and  helpless  despair.  If  you  insist  upon 
letting  light  into  the  hive,  the  revolu- 
tionary agitation  increases.  The  laborers 
cease  to  labor,  to  feed  the  young,  to 
build  cells,  and  even  to  obey  their  queen. 
With  loud  and  anxious  humming,  they 
sit  togetlior  in  crowds ;  the  drones  are 
terrified,  and  more  stupid  than  aver* 
The  queen,  forsaken  and  forgotten  by 
her  rebellious  subjects,  wanders  about 
the  empty  cells,  famine  beginning  to 
waste  her  fair  form.    Those  who  EaTt 
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flown  out,  return  empty,  and  bring  nei- 
tlier  hoiit*y  nur  wax :  they  have  enumoi- 
pated  themselves,  labor  for  their  own 
wants  and  refuse  to  pay  any  more  taxes. 
Thi*  poor  worms  at  home  die  for  want 
of  food ;  the  queon  grows  weaker ;  the 
euhji'Cts  become  fewer  and  fewer.  The 
noble  drones  show  no  power  to  save  the 
monarchy — thoy  oonnot  even  help  them- 
selves. At  last  the  queen  dies  from 
actual  starvation,  and  the  last  of  her 
loyal  hubjects,  who  still  returned  from 
habit  or  faithful  affection,  leave  the  ill- 
fated  hive.  They  wander  freely  over 
fiflJ  and  meadow,  enjoy  the  newly-won 
independence  and  the  abundant  stores 
offered  them  by  their  gn^at  mother,  na- 
ture, aud,  after  a  brief  but  happy  career 
of  freedom,  sink  into  a  sweet  slumber, 
from  which  there  is  no  awaking. 

As  soon  as  the  future  home  of  the 
ooliHiy  is  sufficiently  protected  from  the 
public  gaze  and  the  light  of  day,  thees- 
tabli^buientof  the  kingdom  proper  com- 
mences. Now  the  little  bee,  instructed 
by  her  great  Father  in  h«'aven,  erects 
for  luTself  her  many-storied  palace, 
each  sfUn-y  containing  innumerable  cham- 
bers, of  a  material  wondrously  pliant  and 
durable,  and  yet  unknown  to  ail  the  arts 
of  man.  The  tiny  mathematicians,  it 
is  wi'll  known,  follow  now,  as  of  old,  the 
same  simple  scheme,  knowing,  as  they 
did,  long  before  the  greatest  of  archi- 
tects, uiidor  what  form  their  cell  would 
occupy  tlie  least  space,  and  yet  afford 
the  pr«?ute>t  accommodation.  With  in- 
credible rapidity  they  draw  forth,  from 
between  the  gleaves  of  their  scaly  armor, 
one  little  disk  of  wax  after  another,  cut 
tiiem  and  carve  them  with  their  small, 
sharp  jaws,  and  thus  form  a  cell  all 
around  their  own  active  bodies.  Not  a 
moment  is  lost,  for  one  returning  laborer 
takes  the  place  of  another ;  the  pollen 
thfy  bring  from  abroad  is  eagerly  seized 
by  the  nurses  at  home,  who  chew  it  and 
swallow  it,  and  soon  after  reproduce  it 
as  wax.  All  bees  are  alike  masters  of 
thi'ir  art ;  each  one  continues  where  the 
other  has  left  off.  and  although  thousands 
work  at  once  on  the  same  hive,  and  al- 
though one  tiny  cell  a  trifle  out  of  order 
would  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  comb,  an  error  has  never  as  yet 
been  perceived.  What  wonderful  in- 
stinct guides  the  humble  architects,  the 
true  free-masons  of  nature,  to  com- 
mence, witli  an  almost  invisible  gprain  of 
wax,  at  the  precise  place  where,  when 
completed,  the  beautiful  structure,  will 


fit  in  and  join  the  adjacent  apartmentst 
Each  cell  has,  moreover,  its  own  par- 
ticular place  and  size  assigned  in  ad- 
vance, tor  its  future  purpose.  Those 
for  laborers  are  smallest ;  the  houses  of 
the  nobles  are  large  and  well  polished; 
but  the  royal  palace  surpasses  them  all» 
and  requires  as  much  wax  as  150  of  la- 
borers' colls.  The  poor  little  slaves 
work  as  no  slaves  do  upon  earth :  six 
or  eight  times  they  return,  during  the 
day,  with  well- filled  trowsers,  and  aa 
ample  supply  of  sweet  honey.  Some 
are  so  very  industrious,  that,  worn  out 
by  incessant  labor  and  overburdened 
with  loads  of  honey  and  wax,  they  die, 
as  Virgil  says,  **  exhaling  their  soul 
under  the  burden."  Or  a  weary  beei 
heavily  laden,  misses  her  footing  on  the 
little  board  at  the  entrance-gate,  and 
falls  to  the  ground ;  there  sits  a  moii- 
strous  toad,  watching  with  grim,  greedjr 
eye,  and  as  soon  as  the  insect  fallsi 
stretches  out  its  long,  limber  tongae* 
seizes  the  unlucky  bee,  and  drawing  it 
in,  closes  his  huge  jaws  upon  the  poor 
tiny  victim. 

The  noble  drones  take  no  part  in  these 
labors.  Like  the  great  of  other  raoee, 
they  also  rise  late,  about  eleven  o*clock« 
lon^  after  the  humbler  classes  have 
busily  been  at  work  ;  and  when  the  sun 
sliincs  warm,  they  fly  out,  not  to  work 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  to  revel 
in  bud  and  blossom,  to  fare  sumptuous- 
ly on  the  rich,  ever  ready  table  of  na- 
ture, and  to  return  towards  eve,  after  a 
day  of  pride  and  pleasure.  Their  only 
duty  on  earth  seems  to  be  to  wait  on 
their  queen,  whom  they  all  love — and 
some  praise  is  due  them  for  this — with- 
out envy  or  jealousy,  although  one  onlj 
is  always  the  royal  favorite.  She  hol^ 
her  levees  like  other  queens,  and  follows 
the  skill  of  Elizabeth  in  bestowing  her 
favors  with  equal  hand  and  wise  discre- 
tion. With  reverential  respect  thej 
surround  the  monarch;  the  body  bent 
low,  their  wings  spread  out  broadlv  and 
their  feelers  lowered  in  humble  submis- 
sion. If  she  move,  they  all  hasten  to 
follow  her,  and  each  one  strives,  in  un- 
controllable seal,  to  bo  nearest  to  her 
sacred  person;  the  happy  courtiers, 
who  are  suooessful,  kiss  lier  and  caress 
her  with  their  long,  lithe  lip,  arrange 
her  downy  hair,  and  stroke  her  wings 
with  unceasinje  affection. 

When  the  £rst  cells  have  been  madoi 
the  queen  begins  her  ereat  royal  datT« 
to  create  aaation !    She  is  literally  the 
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mother  of  her  people— the  royal  heirf 
of  the  throne,  the  haoghty  noblps,  the 
poor  slaves,  thej  are  all,  io  tlie  true 
sense  of  the  word,  the  children  of  the 
ijneen.  With  genuine  Yankee-curiosi- 
ty, naturalists  have  not  suspected  the 
innermost  secrets  of  the  royal  family- 
iHrclo,  and  yet  there  are  moments  in 
the  life  of  the  queen  unknown  to  the 
most  curious  observer.  Early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  idle  drones  are  still 
•sleep,  the  queen  issues  forth,  a  small 
retinue  of  ten  or  twelve  stalwart  ladies 
in  waiting  following  her  with  grave, 
•edate  tread.  Full  of  reverence,  each 
bee  turns  her  head  with  humbly  low- 
«red  feelers  towards  the  royal  face,  and 
those  who  precede  her  move  backward, 
like  the  best  trained  courtiers.  The 
mirses,  who  are  already  busy  in  the 
cells,  look  up,  lower  their  feelers  also, 
•nd  greet  tlie  sovereign  with  a  gentle 
humming.  Most  gravely  the  queen 
proceeds,  glancing  right  and  left  until 
•he  perceives  a  ready,  empty  cell ;  she 
examines  it  carefully,  her  courtiers  sur- 
round her  so  as  to  make  her  perfectly 
invisible  to  others,  and  when  she  reap- 
pears, a  tiny  white  ^^g  hangs  freely 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  coll. 
Thus  she  lays  perhaps  ^ye  eggs,  and 
then  rests  awhile.  During  the  interval 
her  noble  courtiers  treat  her  with  the 
atmost  tenderness  and  affection,  tap 
hot  gently  with  their  feelers  on  breast 
and  head,  lick  her  whole  golden  body 
with  their  long  flexible  tongues,  and  offi-r 
her,  in  turns,  tiny  drops  of  honey, 
which  she,  most  graciously,  never  re- 
fuses. Bulletins,  moreover,  are  evi- 
dently issued  from  time  to  time  :  **  Hor 
Majesty  is  rapidly  recovering,"  or 
**  The  august  patient  has  been  pleased 
to  take  some  honey,**  and  immediately 
a;  joyous  buzz  is  heard  throughout  the 
whole  hive.  With  admirable  activity, 
the  queen  continues  her  great  work, 
and  ore  a  couple  of  months  have  pass- 
ed, she  has  often  laid  ten  thousand  eggs! 
The  first  of  these  produce  laborers 
only.  Three  days  after  they  have  been 
laid,  a  little,  whitish  worm  leaves  them, 
having  no  feet,  but  a  hard  yellow  head. 
Naked  and  helpless,  like  man,  the  bee 
wpears  in  the  world ;  and  like  him,  she 
also  requires  all  of  a  mother's  tenden'st 
osres.  The  poor  little  creatures  can 
hardly  move— only  now  and  then  they 
nib  their  hard,  horny  mouth  against  the 
walls  of  their  cells,  to  make  their  wants 
known.     Immediately  busy  nurses  ap- 


pear; they  clean  them,  they  adon 
them,  they  cheer  their  solitude  by  a 
pleasant  humming  of  wings  and  roed 
them,  almost  incessantly,  with  a  kind 
of  pap,  made  of  honey  and  pollen,  and 
offered  daintily  on  the  tip  ot  their  ua* 
derlip.  The  hives  now  are  the  exact 
models  of  the  French  **  oraches" — tiie 
public  nurseries  for  infants — oarefai 
nurses  wander  indefatigably  from  erib 
to  crib  and  from  cell  to  cell,  offer  hers 
the  little  ones  sweet,  wholesome  food, 
caress  them  there  with  their  feelers,  and 
load  them  with  tokens  of  an  unselfish 
affection. 

The  drones  care  nothing  for  the 
younz ;  they  know  not  the  troubles,  as 
they  know  not  the  joys,  of  family -IHe. 
It  is  strange  enough,  that  here,  also,  as 
among  us,  that  touching,  self-denyiv 
love  of  children,  which  we  admire  and 
honor  beyond  all  other  home-virtues,  is 
found  most  gl(»wing  and  active  among 
tlie  poorest  and  humblest  classest  whers 
the  daily  honey  has  to  be  earned  with 
hard  labor,  where,  in  bad  years,  the  poor 
cannot  even  find  work  for  long*  long 
days,  and  where  the  starving  laborers 
must  literally  take  the  food  out  of  their 
own  mouths,  to  save  their  beloved  ones 
from  bitter  starvation.  But  tliese  faith- 
ful nurses  watch  thus  anxiously  not 
only  over  the  offspring  tliat  belongs  to 
their  own  caste,  but  nurse  with  eqnsl 
care  the  future  noblemen  and  the  roysl 
children — nay,  they  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  latter,  from  their 
birth,  by  giviuj^  them  better  and  epooi- 
ally  prepared  food,  finer  and  more  aro« 
matio  than  the  common  honey,  and 
neglect  their  own  family  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  privileged  aristociaoy 
and  th(;  royal  race. 

Thus  the  worms  of  laborers  are  fed 
for  ^v(i  days ;  those  of  drones  for  foor 
days  longer.  Then  the  nursea  oaie- 
fuUy  close*  the  cells ;  ring  after  ring  of 
fine  wax  is  laid  around  the  opening,  m- 
til  only  a  minute  little  hole  isleft,  whieh 
they  close,  as  a  key  stone,  with  a  tiny 
grain  of  wax.  The  worm  within  spins 
himself,  of  silky  threads,  a  little  shrond, 
awkward  as  he  is,  and  handlcss.  The 
task  takes  him  three  days.  At  last  the 
chrysidis  is  ready,  and  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  comes,  tlie  young  bee 
tears  the  web  with  her  sharp  jawsi 
gnaws  open  the  cover,  bursts  it  with 
her  hard  head,  and  appears  on  the  top 
of  her  cell,  as  a  perfect  iuseoti  at  onoe 
in  full  siae  and  beaaty. 
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e  wholo  chil(11i<v>d  of  laborers  lasts 
;y  clays,  that  of  the  nobles,  twoiity- 

Imt  tbp  quoon  appoars  as  Koun  an 
«ixt«*ontli.  A  stnmgo  coinciilence 
,  that  brro,  also,  the  scions  of  royal 
ies  shiHiM  bo  oarlifT  of  ago  and 
T  ablo  to  povorn  than  the  chil- 
of  tlio  pooplt* !  Almost  all  over 
irth,  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic, 
itisan  and  tlio  artist,  require  twenty- 
or.  ut  lea.«t,  twenty -one  years,  to  be 
»d  and  treated  as  m(>n,  whilst  the 
of  monarchs  have,  even  at  eight- 

the  ability  not  only  to  care  for 
selves,  but  to  direct   the   fate  of 

e  bees,  however,  can  well  afford 
re  youthful  monarchs  ;  for,  true  to 
»rinciples  of  a  genuine,  constitu- 
l  monarchy,  they  ol>ey  a  principle 

and  n<»t  the  pers<m.  They  ac- 
ledge  the  queen  as  the  represent- 
of  supreme  power — the  embodied 
of  the  state.  Hut  she  has  no  will 
r  own — she  can  give  no  laws  or 
lands.  As  long  as  she  lives,  all  is 
>  and  prosperity.  Should  she  die 
lit  a  successor,  the  compact  that 
the  realm  together  is  instantane- 

broken.  For  the  bee  is  free,  and 
I  only  the  law  and  not  the  queen. 
«,  it  is  utterly  indifft'ient  to  the 
ti  of  the   state,  whether  the  sove- 

1h»  an  egg,  a  bte,  ar  a  maggot. 
can  take  their  queen  from  them 
abstitute  an(>ther  ;  the  nation  takes 
itict*  of  the  change,  and  the  new 
rch  is  as  nmch  honored  and  as 
>lKyed  as  the  former.  Even  her 
I  matters  not,  if  she  but  leave  a 
ssor.     The   bees   say   with  truth, 

roi  est  nmrt,  vive  le  roi  !'*  Even 
ly  royal  eggs  are  there,  the  whole 
anis^m  movMs  on  without  iutcr- 
m.  Does  this  not  remind  us  of 
dvice  the  great  iron-master  Cocko- 
^ave  his  Helgian  f<*llow-citi2en8, 
like  the  Jews  of  old,  wanted  a 
:  **  Cast  a  king  of  iron,  he  does  the 

Rer\'iee,  costs  nothing  for  his  sup- 
and  if  he   please  you  n<»   longer, 
n  be  re-cast  without  trouble." 
11,   we  must  not  assume   that  the 
iples    of   monarchy  are    the   only 

rj'pnxnt-id  l>y  the  strange  little 
ns  of  a  b"<»-liivt'.  As  France  wa.<<, 
e  the  revolution,  called  a  m<m- 
^  tempentl  by  songs,  and  Russia 
lore  reci'ijtly  been  called  a  despot- 
rnipered  by  as-as>i!iations,  so  the 
aonarchy    also    is    au    autocracy, 


tempered  by  socialism.  For  the  bea 
state  is,  in  truth,  «  most  complicated 
system,  combining  certain  features  of 
almost  every  known  variety  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  thas  even  Foarier,  riding  on 
his  cameleopard  and  rewarding  shoe- 
blacking  as  the  highest  of  virtues,  would 
have  found  something  to  approve  in  a 
bee-hive.  The  bee,  retunnng  from  her 
foray,  retains  of  her  carefully  gathered 
treasures,  of  the  fruit  of  her  labor,  only 
what  she  needs  for  her  first  wants ;  aU 
the  rest  she  surrenders  to  the  common- 
wealth and  conscientiously  carries  to 
national  store-houses  and  magazines. 
Here  it  is  hoarded  ap,  against  the  evil 
day — the  season  of  tamiiie — when  the 
doors  are  thrown  open  to  all  but  the 
idle  drones,  for,  with  retributive  jus- 
tice, those  who  have  neither  toiled  nor 
spun  are  now  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  common  labor. 

This  communism  among  the  laborera, 
which  actually  declares  property  to  be 
theft,  goes  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  fami- 
ly as  un  obsolete  custom.  No  laborer 
has  a  home  of  his  own  ;  he  enters  the 
first  vacant  cell,  or,  like  the  serfs  of 
Russia,  sleeps  in  the  passages  and  on 
the  threshold  of  the  royal  palace.  The 
children  are  not  raised  by  loving  moth- 
ers— how  could  the  one  great  mother, 
the  queen,  attend  to  such  endless  du- 
ties ? — but  in  common  cells  and  by 
common  nurses.  With  unparalleled 
impartiality,  the  latter  feed  all  the  little 
ones,  and  all  with  equal  caro  and  atten- 
tion. These  socialistic  features  produce, 
of  course,an  extreme  simplicity  m  budget 
and  in  taxation.  All  taxes  are  volun* 
tarily  and  invariably  imposed  upon  the 
income  only.  The  nobles  alone  do  not 
contribute  to  the  burdens  of  the  states 
but  they  have,  fortunately,  also  no 
claims  upon  the  common  property  of 
the  state,  nor  upon  fat  offices  and  pleas* 
ant  sinecures.  The  greatest  burden  of 
all  other  monarchies,  a  standing  annyj 
does  not  exist  among  the  industriooa 
bees.  As  in  our  own  republic,  every 
citizen  is  armed,  and  familiar  with  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  and  tlie  safety 
of  the  state  is  intrusted  to  the  protee- 
tion  of  all.  Woe  to  the  bold  wasp  <^ 
the  impudent  hornet  that  dares  cuter 
a  bee-hive  !  Hundreds  of  brave  beee 
fidl  upon  the  luckless  intruder,  piercing 
him  with  their  sharp  stings,  and  althouff 
they  know  that  their  own  lives  ebb  with 
that  of  the  foe,  the  patriots  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  man*    Thus  they 
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enjoy  security  witboat,  and  peace  with- 
in, thoir  happy  kingdom. 

But  the  bees  are  sad  Know  Nolh- 
]ng8 ;  the  hives  hate  each  othor  with  in- 
credible bitterness,  and  the  unfortunate 
foreigner,  whom  choice  or  misfortune 
leads  among  a  strange  republic,  is  im- 
mediately driven  away  with  biting  and 
stinging.  Thoy  curry  this  so  far,  that 
not  even  a  visit  is  permitted,  and  a  poor 
little  bee,  that  perhaps  had  lost  its  way 
and  returns  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
days,  is  sternly  refused  readmittance. 
As  soon  as  anew  swann  settles  abroad, 
the  watchword  is  changed  at  their  for- 
mer home,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
returning  to  visit  the  paternal  roof, 
to  greet  their  relations,  are  driven  ofif 
with  a  furv  that  reminds  us  of  the 
words  :  "  The  Amorites  chased  you  as 
bees  in  Seir."  There  is  but  one  curi- 
ous remedy  known  to  naturalists,  by 
which  this  hate  may  be  softened,  and 
native  and  foreigner  may  be  bound  in 
tics  of  true  friendship.  To  reconcile 
and  to  unite  the  citizens  of  two  hives, 
they  are  both  thrown  into  the  water; 
there  they  become  senseless  and  be- 
numbed. Then  they  are  fished  out, 
and  exposed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun;  one  after  another  they  return  to 
consciousness,  shake  themselves  like 
Newfoundland  dogs,  and  stretch  their 
feet  and  feelers,  as  if  they  were  awak- 
ing from  deep  slumber.  Their  next 
core  is  tenderly  to  rouse  their  neighbors 
from  the  same  stupor  by  brushing  and 
licking  their  stiff  little  bodies,  and  after 
tliis  common  misfortune,  and  these  ser- 
Tices  of  mutual  love  and  affection,  all 
former  aversi(m  is  lost,  the  hostile  camps 
are  rectmciled,  they  move  together  into 
a  new  hive,  and  ever  after  live  in  sweet, 
bappy  peace  with  each  other.  A  qutiint 
German  author  wonders,  not  without 
point,  whether  the  thirty-nine  fractions 
of  his  fatherland,  who  hate  each  other 
with  the  same  sweet  jealousy,  may  not 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  in  like  manner, 
bo  sent  across  the  great  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  forget,  in  their  new  home, 
their  petty  strifes,  and  there  to  become 
Germmis  not  only  in  name,  but  in  spirit 
and  hannony.  Nor  is  it  altogether  un- 
likely that  the  clever  commanders,  who 
dispersed  ri«»ti)us  mobs  and  even  an  inci- 
pient rebellion  by  powerful  fire-engines, 
may  have  loanied  their  practical  wis- 
dom by  watching  bee-owners.  For 
they  also  rest<jre  peace  and  order  among 
too    frolicsome   bees,   and   contending 


tribes,  by  using  a  syringe,  and  letting 
the  wat«r  fall  upon  them  like  a  shower 
of  rain  fn)m  on  high. 

As  long  OS  the  queen  is  alone  in  her 
hive,  she  lives  entirely  for  her  royal 
duties  and  the  welfare  of  her  kingdom. 
She  lets  the  sun  of  her  favor  shine  upon 
all :  she  provid<^8  future  generations  and 
converses  graciously  with  the  noble 
dn)nes;  in  fine,  she  shows  herself  the 
happiest,  kindest,  and  best  of  sovereign 
ladies  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal,  gmteud 
people.  You  can  take  her  fearlessly 
and  place  her  on  your  hand ;  she  will 
bear  even  your  caresses  with  true  dig- 
nity and  royal  composure.  Hence  the 
ancients  thought  that  she  was  unarmed, 
as  if  it  were  unworthy  of  a  monarch  to 
be  ever  clad  in  armor.  What  would 
they  have  said  of  modem  sovereignst 
who  are  born  generals  in  their  cradles, 
and  even  hide  the  heart  of  a  mother 
under  the  gay  costume  of  a  soldier  ? 

This  peace  and  happiness  do  not  last, 
however,  beyond  a  season.  When  the 
last  laid  eggs  of  royal  scions  are  near 
maturity,  u  sudden  and  terrible  c«)mmo- 
tion  seizes  the  whole  kingdom.  Crowds 
gather  around  the  palace,  cover  the  vast 
cells  all  around  with  their  bodies,  and, 
with  loud  and  incessant  humming,  seem 
to  sing,  to  tlie  chrysalis  within,  songs 
of  her  future  greatness  and  glorj. 
The  older  bees  sit  without  at  tlie  en- 
ti*ance-gate,  in  grave  council  and  Anxi- 
ous expectation.'  At  last  one  of  the 
young  princesses  begins  to  gnaw  at  the 
roof  of  her  cell ;  instantaneously  tele- 
graphic messages  are  sent  and  an- 
nounce the  great  event  in  the  most  re* 
mote  regions.  A  new  crowd  gathers, 
ominous  hummings  are  heard,  and  the 
queen -mother  approaches  the  fatal  cell, 
surrounded  by  servants  and  dnmes. 
Alas !  she  comes  not  to  greet  her  new- 
bom  child ;  fierce  wrath  shows  itself  in 
all  her  movements !  The  young  labor- 
ers msh  between  her  and  nor  threaten- 
ed offspring ;  again  and  again  they  fill 
up  the  openings  made  by  the  impatient 

Erincess,  whilst  others  stand  bolaly  and 
ravely  before  the  cell,  and  protect  the 
child  against  her  unnatural  mother. 
Then  the  Megocra  desists  from  her  terri- 
ble design;  restlessly,  in  terrible  ex- 
citement, she  rushes  up  and  down,  a 
victim  of  uncontrollable  passion.  At 
last  calm  reason  prevails,  like  Napo- 
leon at  Fontaine bleau  she  yields,  she  re- 
signs in  favor  of  her  child.  At  the 
gate    she  meets  with   the    older  and 
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r  suKjocts,  hor  faithful  guards  and 
nal  frienrld;  with  them  she  rises 
into  the  blue,  blond  summer  air, 
burring  and  buntling  they  go  to 
a  new  home,  there  to  found  a  now 

silHt  thus  a  swarm  of  emigrants 
their  native  land,  the  young 
MS  has  found  her  way  out  ot 
cell.  Those  who  have  saved 
life  are  alno  the  fir^t  to  do 
ze.  But  the  oarli<^st  thoughts 
nil  her  mind  are  those  of  bitter 
isy.     With  wiuged  haste  she  hur- 

0  the  colls  in  which  her  royal  sis- 
WQit  for  release.  The  frightened 
Is  shnnk  back  in  feur  and  terror. 
lew  oueen,  churning  the  sceptre  as 
rat  right,  steps  with  furious  vigor 

the  cell  and  pierces  the  lid,  and, 
gh  it  the  head  of  her  unfortunate 
with      her     strong,     venomous 
Not   one  is  spared.       Horror 
\  the  young  citizens ;  their  wings 
I,  and  with  pendant   feelers   they 
around,  as  if  petrified  with  awe 
uiguish.      But    the    torpor   pass- 
ray  ;  that   strong   sense  of   duty, 

1  murks  the  wonderful  people 
gall  other  created  beings  on  earth, 
pts  them    to    immediate    activity. 

fall  upon  the  cells,  so  sadly  pol- 
by  horrible  murder;  they  pull 
tt»  pieces ;  they  destroy  the  least 
lut,  until  not  a  vestige  is  left  of 
hH>d-.stained  edifice.  From  that 
mt  the  new  queen  reigns  absolute; 
•resence  restores  vigor  and  exer- 
iid  her  voice  commands  universal 
ct  and  obedience.  The  same 
peoph' — fickle  as  men — who  but 
low  hhuddered  at  her  abominable 
s,  now  kiss  her  feet  with  humble 
ssion,  feed  her  from  their  own  lips 
jweetest  honey,  and  love  and  hon- 
r  as  their  sacred  monarch ! 
netiines  it  happens  that  two  or 
n»yal  scions  leave  their  cells  at 
ime  moment.  Then  the  scene  is 
tander.  All  who  have  not  follow- 
?  self-banislied  queen,  grcmp  them- 
\  around  their  favorite  princess, 
jrmy  marches  against  army.  Not 
/er  to  fiirht — bees  are  too  sensible 
'd  their  i»hM>d  for  the  good  of  their 
t — but  to  witness  the  contest  for 
irone,  between  the  pretenders.  In 
ly  crowd)  m1  ranks  they  array 
selves  on  either  side,  whilst  the 
»U  meet  with  fierce  fury.  They 
each  other  with  tlieir  jaws  by  the 


neck,  by  the  head,  or  the  legs ;  they 
beat  with  their  powerful  wings  to  be- 
numb the  adversary.  Head  pressed 
against  head,  each  sting  seeks  an  en- 
trance, a  vulnerable  place  between  the 
well-fitting  armor,  in  which  the  whole 
body  is  safely  encased.  At  last  the 
subtle  dagger  enters,  the  sting  pierces 
deep  into  the  enemy ;  she  trembles,  she 
sinks,  a  few  convulsive  movements  and 
all  is  oyer. 

The  victor  approaches  her  fallen  rival 
and  touches  her  with  contempt,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  her  death;  at  once  the 
ever  ready  nobles  rush  up  to  their  now 
monarch,  and  cover  her  with  caresses 
and  offers  of  humble  service.  At  once, 
also,  a  great  coronation- feast  is  ar- 
ranged. The  queen  is  to  choose  a  hus- 
band, and  the  marriage  must  be  cele- 
brated as  it  becomes  a  royal  bride.  The 
sun  is  shining  warmly,  and  sweet  per- 
fumes arise  from  far  and  near;  the 
queen,  in  youthful  beauty,  heads  the  airy- 
caravan,  and  inspects  her  beauteous 
flower-beds,  her  shady  parks,  and  her 
still  meadows  near  fresh,  purling  brooks. 
Noble  drones  only  surround  her;  for 
the  poor  slaves  are  not  admitted  at 
court,  and  thus,  followed  by  hundreds 
anxious  to  please  her,  she  rises  high 
into  the  blue  ether,  far  beyond  the  sight 
of  human  eyes. 

A  few  hours  later  they  return ;  the 
queen  is  weary  and  worn,  but  by  her 
side  flies  her  newly  chosen  consort. 
Her  people  receive  her  with  joy  and 
jubilation;  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
ofl'ers  of  honey,  with  humble  caresses 
and  countless  attentions.  The  cloutish 
laborers  form  long  lines,  their  hind  parts 
lifted  on  high,  with  the  sting  protruding 
and  their  outstretched  wings  ti'cmble, 
and  cause  a  gentle  humming.  Through 
rows  of  thousands  of  loyal  subjects,  the 
queen  walks  slowly  and  solemnly  to  her 
royal  chamber. 

No  honor,  however,  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  royal  consort;  with  more  tlian 
British  jealousy,  the  bees  ignore  his 
existence  altogether,  and  count,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Herodotus,  their  pedi- 
gree in  the  female  line  only.  So,  then,  it 
is  utterly  indiflerent,  whether  the  con- 
sort be  a  Coburg  or  a  Mufioz ;  he  lives 
unknown  and  dies  unregrett(^d. 

The  death  of  a  queen,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  proclaimed  far  and  near  by  a 
loud,  often  interrupted  humming.  If 
she  should  die  without  children,  there 
occurs  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acta 
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of  political  wisdom,  ppouliar  t<>  boos. 
Tho  kooju'i's  of  liivrs  at  om-e  porcoivo 
the  ciilainitv  ;  t!>o  hoes  an»  listios»  and 
lielplosrt;  tiijy  fly  to  an<l  fr<»,  hut  tlioy 
accomplisii  notliing.  S'MHO  yoiiii;^  onoR, 
perhaps,  Iravo  tho  i]<*s->hi^o  halls  and 
Book  to  coiKpuir  a  distant  kiiigtloin; 
otliors  remain  and  die  of  grief  and  sor- 
row in  tho  midst  of  pU*nfy.  Genorally, 
however,  tln^y  recover  from  their  stu- 
por in  time  to  save  t!io  kingdom,  if  there 
bo  but  a  few  eggs  h'ft.  It  is  then, 
above  all,  that  th(?y  art  with  such  evi- 
dent ft»rotluniglit,  and  cdear  intention, 
as  to  hav<'  ic^d  tho  ainients  to  think 
that  a  Khght  hn^ath  of  tho  Divine  S]>irit 
must  have  entered  the  marvelous  littlo 
insects.  Tln*y  consider  that,  by  such 
on  act  of  ])rovid(Mi(;e,  tho  crown  has 
falleu  back  to  the  sovereign  })eo}/4e,  and 
■how  us,  that  their  monarchy  is  not 
one  "b}''  the  grace  of  God,"  or  heredi- 
tary, but  truly  (deetivo.  They  chooso 
a  new  auecMi,  and  tho  choice  of  tiie  fu- 
ture ruh*r  i.s  m:»de  hy  tin*  whcde  per)plo, 
when  she  is  still  in  the  cradle,  in  a  man- 
ner nnd  according  to  motives  of  prefer- 
ence wliieh,  usfful  as  tli*y  migit  he  to 
UJ»,  are  as  yet  unknown  and  pridiahly 
will  forever  (dude  the  junetration  of  llie 
most  sai^acious  naturalists.  This  tuilv 
wo  know,  that  tln'V  ch')«»se  not  fi*'»;n 
abroad,  like  the  unfortunate  Poles  and 
the  Swedes,  nor  from  tlndr  royal  race, 
but  from  their  own  ranks,  u  true  child 
of  the  people. 

Great  activity  is  immediately  seen  to 
prevail ;  a  few  vtr^ri  laid,  to  produce 
oomni(ni  lab on-rs,  but  nf)t  (»ver  a  day 
old,  are  s»d<'cted  ;  all  adjoining  rooms 
are  torn  down,  nnd  tin'  chosen  cells 
quickly  oidarg<'d  and  improved.  All 
are  busy,  some  bringing  wax,  others 
royal  ht)ney.  The  littlo  worms  are 
placed  upside  down — how  littlo,  sundy, 
serves  to  make  a  king  I — and  in  a  few 
days,  tliH  a;n[»ler  room,  thf^  greater 
oare,  and  tin*  choicer  food,  havo(dninged 
tho  common  worms  into  royal  .scions. 
At  the  moment  of  their  birth,  the  usual 
scenes  of  cold,  crn<d  murder  arc  re- 
peated hy  thi'  first-horn,  and  at  last  the 
new  queen  is  triumphant  und  acknow- 
ledged by  her  loyal  nation. 

IJut  mnong  bees,  aUo.  poaoo  does 
not  reign  forever,  and  tho  wliecds  of 
their  Utile  nu'ehanism  are  not  always  in 
motion  without  jirr'.ng  and  luvaking. 
Hero,  as  among  men,  revidotions  will 
happen,  nccMrding  to  the  l:i\vs  of  na- 
tions, which  no  power  on  Oiurth  can  pre- 


vent. Joyful  and  content,  the  rerj 
picture  of  peact^ful  happiness  the  bee- 
hive thrives  during  spring  and  earljT 
summer.  Colls  nnd  storo-hoases  are 
filled  by  the  honest  industry  of  actiTe 
citizens.  Rarely  only,  disputes  hap- 
pen, and  th(>n  we  find  tliat  justice  amone 
bees  is  still  in  the  mediaQval  stage  of 
ordeals.  The  duel  is  tho  only  decision 
known  in  the  hive.  But  the  royal 
palace  is  sacred,  and  within  it  no  druw- 
ing  of  swords  is  pennitted.  The  two 
combatants  leave  the  hive,  und  tlie  lists 
are  opened  near  the  entrance  gate. 
Like  tiny  rams,  thoy  butt  against  each 
other,  and  then,  with  sharp  and  hostile 
sound,  they  close  und  try  to  stab  with 
their  fatal  dagger.  They  fight  not  to 
••  heal  wounded  honor,*'  but  only  for 
grievous  causes,  and  tlicn  until  aeath. 
No  law  punishes  the  surviTor;  lufl 
friends  receiv(>  hitn  with  loud  and  joyoos 
hunnning  of  wings. 

Thus  approacin-3  the  fullness  of  snm- 
mor ;  flowers  begin  to  fade  on  fiuld  and 
meadow,  and  the  clu.itering  ivy  alone 
still  bears  smal.,  hnney-swoet  blossoms. 
The  pale,  descending  year  has  seen  the 
fnigrant  hiMither  sadly  withered,  and 
tho  rich  buckwheat  carried  home,  into 
ample  barns.  Tiio  poor  shivos  return 
listless  and  hopeless,  without  hone/ 
without  pollen.  Tho  noble  drones  be- 
gin to  hunger;  some  actually  die  of 
starvatitm,  others,  driven  by  despair, 
approach  the  widl-iilled  {<t4)re-hoases«  and 
attempt  to  steal,  \o  rob,  und  to  plunder. 
Tho  lal^orers  interfere,  and  claim  the 
fruit  of  their  la!>or  as  their  own;  a  bat- 
tle ensues,  and  t\w  standard  of  order 
nnd  justice  is  marched  agiunst  the  red 
flag  of  communism  and — hunger.  Bat 
the  well-armed  workmen  fall  in  fierce 
fury  upon  the  idle  drones,  crush  tliem 
by  overwhelming  masses,  |»oison  them, 
or  drive  them  to  the  furthest  comers  of 
the  hive,  there  to  be  slain.  Quardi 
are  set  at  the  entrance,  and  the  un- 
lucky noblemen  who  wish  to  emigrate, 
are  massacred  there  in  cold  blood.  It 
is  a  day  of  reti'ibution ;  the  indident, 
effeminate  nobles  have  to  pay  a  feai^ 
ful  penalty  for  their  life  of  pleasure. 
Even  the  young  ore  killed  ;  nf»t  an  egg, 
not  a  maggot  is  spared,  until  the  wholS 
race  is  destroyed,  and  then  their  ceUf 
are  torn  down,  so  that  not  a  vestige  re- 
mains of  a  once  numenms  and  power- 
ful aristocracy.  The  queen  is  kept  a 
close  pris(mer,  while  the  bloody  scenes 
arc  enacted ;  now,  when  tho  oomage  if 
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ber  vfjice  is  obovod  a»  of  old,  and 
\e  n»spected.  The  next  spring, 
er,  8he  takes  her  revenge,  for  she 
t  forget  her  humiliation  and  the 
of  her  beloved  peers,  from  among 
«he  had  chosen  her  husband.  No 
p  have  mild,  balmy  airs  brought 
ges  of  rtumiy  days  and  fragrant 
>wg  without,  than  she  lays,  anew, 
less  eggs  for  iinother  generation 
»bles.  And  the  loyal  lalK»rerrt, 
5  that  the  drones  may  remember 


thA  fatal  lesson  which  brought  death  to 
their  fathers,  feed  the  little  scions,  and 
nurse  them  and  tend  them  as  their 
own  children.  But  the  drones  leare 
their  dark  early  homes,  only  to  be  ex- 
actly like  their  fatherf> ;  they,  also,  have 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing, 
and  thus  queen  succeeds  queen,  and  re- 
vfdution  follows  revolution,  until  win- 
ter decks  their  home  with  its  pale,  cold 
shroud,  and  queen,  nobles,  and  slaves, 
all  fall  alike  into  deep,  deathlike  slumber. 
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found  Monreal  a  dirty  f»pot,  not- 
irithstandin;;  its  rills  of  water,  and 
3g  with  suljier^,  priests,  and  beg- 

5  soldiers  were  in  line  in  the  plaza, 
d  by  a  small  park  of  nine  bronze 
sers — those  ch:inning  little  pieces, 
,  when  crammed  with  shrapnell  or 
er,  can  swcjp  away  a  crowded 
in  a  hurricane  of  leaden  hail  or  bits 
n,  in  no  time.  No  need  f«»r  heavy 
n  on  parapet  or  bastion  when  the 
s  doMHstio,  and  the  work  to  be 
n  nnipiw  streets  upon  a  starving, 
ited  p<>pulae<\  such  as  will  conio 
one  uf  these  days  in  the  crushed 
of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Howitzers 
len  M  izi-  and  crash  until  thero  is 
TO  blo.rl  to  dye  the  gutters. 
;  I  n.Mi  Wiindcring  from  the  dirty, 
esq*:  t  •vn  of  Monreal.  It  is  only 
kal-  .  i.i  other  points  of  interest, 
p*and  monastery  for  nobles,  and  a 
lid  Ciiinch — togi^tlier  the  richest 
ce  in  Suily.  Smce  the  lato  revo- 
,  liowmr,  the  devcmt  king  had 
n  tho  ''imprisoned  angels"  out  of 
bags  of  hoardiiig  al)bots,"  and 
the  rv  vcniKs  in  his  own  ktieping, 
ag  a  moderate  stipend  to  the  good 
►,  and  a  trille  for  repairs  to  his 
1. 
went  over  the  monastery,  up  a 
stairca^'C  t>f  velntnl  marble,  with 
go<»(l  pai',!!!:^'-*  by  Vtdasquez,  on 
ills,  a. I.i  so  on  through  tin?  lofty 
L>r-.  Th*'  cloisti-rs  were  roomy 
aents,  ^^.  11  luniished  and  comfort- 


able. Thero  was  a  large  and  well-fill- 
ed library ;  also,  in  addition  to  a  good 
stocked  Lirder,  there  W(*re  a  dark  wine- 
cellar,  a  co<d  garden  nf  luscious  fruits^ 
and  a  fine  locality.  We  hud  no  reason  to 
d(»ubt  the  happiness  and  even  enjoyment 
of  thoHe  blessed  anchorites,  who  doom 
themselves  to  exile  from  the  world. 

Passing  fr<»m  this  abode  of  oih'ness,  we 
entered  the  great  church.  A  squeeze  we 
had  to  get  in,  to  suy  nothing  of  tleas ;  for 
the  lazzaroni  were  extremely  pressing 
and  attentive  in  their  demeanor,  and  tried 
to  crowd  into  the  gates  with  us.  Kicks, 
however,  were  freely  and  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  excellent  sacristan,  and 
dissatisfied  howls  were  mournfully  ex- 
toiled  in  exchange.  At  last  we  stood 
in  the  great  nave,  and  had  just  light  suf- 
ficient in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  re- 
fiucted  from  the  hills  or  the  slopes  of 
the  valley,  to  gaze  upon  the  glorious 
marbles,  and  to  ponder  upon  the  ages 
and  ages  of  time  that  hiuids  of  men 
must  have  been  occupied  in  their 
work. 

Watching  a  favorable  chance  to  elude 
the  beggars,  we  leaped  into  our  barouche 
and  whirled  nipidly  down  the  road. 
On  we  dashed  by  friars,  soldiers,  fish- 
venders,  nuns,  priests,  squalling  chil- 
dren. Sicilian  bullocks,  with  their  wide, 
elegantly  shaped  horns ;  on  we  flew, 
by  carts  witli  high,  fancifully  carved 
and  piuuted  saddle-peaks ;  on  we  sped, 
with  ear  and  eye  taking  in  the  low  music- 
al trill  of  the  vesper  bells,  or  glancincf 
over  the  lovely  nsta  of  the  Shell  of 
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Gold,  until  our  foaming  stallions  once 
moro  8t(H)d  still  in  Palermo. 

The  toliowing  day,  we  visited  the  For- 
cella  palace,  by  invitation  of  the  noble 
marquis.  The  palace  faces  the  Marina, 
within  a  biscuit  toss  of  the  sea ;  but  so 
far  as  externals  go,  it  appears  like 
an  ancient,  unfinished,  and  dilapidated 
structure.  Appearances,  however,  are 
sometimes  deceitful.  We  were  receiv- 
ed at  the  entrance,  amidst  a  mass  of 
building-rubbish,  by  the  owner  himself, 
who,  conducting  us  up  a  long  flight  of 
stops,  presented  to  us  a  scene  of  mag- 
nificence rarely  beheld.  There  was  a 
suite  of  rooms  rather  small  in  themselves, 
but  an  exact  restoration  of  Pom[»eii.  I 
have  long  entertained  the  belief,  that  the 
ancients  had  very  crude  and  imperfect 
notions  of  cleanliness  or  comfort,  in  the 
manner  of  washing  their  pers(>ns,  or  ab- 
sorbing their  drink,  or  partaking  their 
food,  in  the  absence  of  water-pipes,  the 
want  of  ventilation,  and  cane-bottom 
chairs ;  but  on  regarding  these  elegant 
apartments,  resplendent  with  polished 
niarblti.s,  frescoed  walls,  luxuricms  seats, 
and  graceful  lounges,  I  began  to  change 
my  opinion. 

Passing  from  Pompeii,  we  came  to  the 
wonder  of  the  palace — the  halls  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  ceilings  were  arched, 
oud  presented  the  most  exquisite  carv- 
i"^^«  ^il^iiigt  And  inlaid  work  imagina- 
ble ;  while  the  walls  were  a  mass  of  great 
slabs  of  porphyry,  agtite,  jasper,  petri- 
factions, and,  in  fact,  every  variety  of 
the  richest  and  most  precious  marbles 
that  art  and  taste  could  combine  and 
harmonize  together.  The  floors,  too, 
were  one  mass  of  elegant  mosaic,  in 
rare  combination  of  coloring  and  taste, 
while  a  sparkling  fountain  threw  out 
its  cooling  spray  over  a  noble  vase  in 
the  centre.  All  this  splendor  joined 
to  a  little  rapid  rivulet  which  flowed 
through  the  palace,  and  fed  leaping 
fountains  on  the  terrace,  makes  the  For- 
ceUa  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  perfection. 
In  all  the  interior  decoration,  the  mar- 
quis had  been  his  own  designer  and 
architect,  mo>t  of  the  mosaic  work  being 
done  under  his  own  eye,  by  children 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  street  Tiio 
noble  marquis  also  told  us  that,  within 
the  past  fifteen  y(»ars,  ho  had  expended 
upon  the  palace  five  hundred  ounces  i)f 
Sicily — more  than  a  million  of  Spanish 
dollars — and  all  to  be  bcquc^athod  to  his 

food  friend  the  king,  whose  dear  cliani- 
erlaiu  ho  was.     From  the  Forcella  we 


drove  to  the  royal  Chinese  villa  of  La 
Favorita — once  a  favorite  residence  of 
the  king;  but  for  tlie  past  four  yean 
that  potentate  has  not  even  visitod  Sici- 
ly, much  less  his  charming  estates  near 
Palermo.  The  grounds,  which  oom- 
prise  about  six  hundred  English  acres, 
are  situated  just  behind  the  precipitoos 
heights  of  Mount  Pellegriuo,  toward 
the  west  and  south.  They  are  well 
planti^d  with  olives,  limes,  oranges,  and 
sumac,  all  of  which  valuable  pnmuctions 
are  st)ld  to  fill  the  already  pletlioric  pri- 
vate purse  of  the  king.  There  are  nne, 
broad  allies,  and  drives  through  the 
plantations,  with,  here  and  there,  old 
towers,  where,  in  the  olden  time,  look- 
outs wore  posted  to  mark  down  the 
royal  game  which  here  abounded.  There 
are  spouting  fountains,  too,  and  one  is 
known  by  a  statue  of  Hercules,  sur- 
rounded by  four  majestic  obeliska  of 
Uving  green. 

The  villa  is  d  ^  Ckinoiset  and  per- 
haps contains  more  elements  of  pleas- 
ure, comfort,  and  coolness,  than  a  China- 
man ever  dreamed  of.  There  is  a  large 
pleasant  hall  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  family  reunions  during  the 
heats  of  summer ;  spacious  rooms  above, 
with  a  diuing-saloon  and  dumh-betty  OOD- 
trivance,  where  a  select  circle  could  be 
fed,  and  chat  state  secrets,  without  the 
hands  or  ears  of  servants  to  assist;  then 
higher  up,  are  delightful  sleeping  cham- 
bers, prettily  tiled  terraces,  command- 
ing lovely  views  around,  and  all  capped 
by  a  Chinese  bell-tower. 

Wo  returned  to  Palermo,  spread 
ourselves  out  on  the  terrace  of  the  Al- 
bergo  Triiiacria,  took  coffee,  listened  to 
the  delicious  music  from  the  Marina, 
watched  the  red  gleaming  torches  of  the 
fishermen  out  upon  the  bay,  and,  while 
tlie  full  moon  dashed  her  soft  light  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  we  soon  ceased 
to  envy  the  king  or  kaiser. 

The  following  day,  we  dined  in  state 
with  the  viceroy.  Uis  cook  was  an  nn- 
exceptionable  artiste.  He  had  evidently 
taken  his  degree  in  the  three  ooarts. 
The  sun  never  shone  on  more  delicate 
tipple  than  that  which  moistened  onr 
lips.  The  dinner  was  served  rapidly 
with  ices  between  the  courses.  Back- 
ling  on  our  harness, we  made  our  salaami 
to  the  prince,  and  when  left  to  ourselves 
as  we  descended  the  palace  stairs,  my 
companions  decided  that  it  hod  been  a 
particularly  brown  little  repast;  in 
which  I  concurred,  in  all  save  a  alight 
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I  felt  for  having  experimented 
a   dish   of  queer   shaped  snails, 

I  ate  out  of  pure  curiosity,  and 

nearly  were  the  death  of  me. 
rer,  I  bore  up  with  resignation, 
on  board  the  frigate,  took  the 
prescription,  and  passed  the  night 
ully. 

I  next  morning,  just  as  the  bell 
*en  struck  eight,  I  was  seated  at 
D-room  break  last- table.  My  man 
[>  was  raising  a  barricade  of 
^  ("ggs*  chops,  clierries,  and  a 
of  ciuret,  before  me.  I  was  in  a 
ire  mood,  and,  leaning  on  both 
W  watched  my  moss-mates  as  they 
lly  emerged  from  their  dens  and 
ded  tt>  lay  in  bidlast  for  the  day. 
somewhat  depressed  in  spirit,  and 
oughts  would  turn  back  to  the 
|r*8  snails,  when,  at  the  moment  I 
lied  up  resolution  to  peck  away 
^gg,  the  gun-room  wiiidsail  came 
Dg  through   the   hatchway,   and 

capsized  me. 

lay.  Gringo,  why  will  you  always 
ier  that  hatch  ?"  quoth  Doctor 
8,  as  ho  seemed  to  enjoy  my  dis- 
ire  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the 

he  was  sucking. 

K>k  here,  you  lubber,  what  are 
out  ?"  I  shouted,  at  any  imagin- 
lizen  topnmn  or  quarter-deck 
who  might  have  committed  the 
',  in  hopes  that  the  guilty  one 
show  liiniself  and  confess  judg- 
t  once,  liut  the  only  response 
was  from  the  orderly  on  the  gun 
prho,  exhibitin«r  his  white  cross- 
ed bright  buttons  over  the  comb- 

tho  hatch,  ob«<erved,  **  Av  ye 
sir,  the  av%nings  is  jist  spread, 
i  First  Liftinintgav<*  orders  to  let 
the  windsail."  *'  O  !  the  wind- 
blowed." 

:his  moment  the  gun-room  door 
,,  and  in  stepped  my  friend  Jack 
I  must  remark  that  Gracieux 
t  right  name,  and  the  <ine  ho  bore 
purser's  hooks  in  the  first  ship 
I'd  in  ;  but  he  chan^^ed  it  in  ex- 
L>n  of  a  fortune — which,  by  the 
P  didn't  grt — to  Toker. 

to<>k  his  placo  at  the  head  of  the 
and,  reach ini;  over  with  a  long 
•ave  me  a  friendly  slap   on  the 

llo,    my    boy,    you   seem    riled  ; 

le  noise  of  the  holy  stones  didn't 

your   repose    in   the   morning 


**  Bah !  the  holy  stones  be — ** 

**Ha8h,  not  a  word  against  my  small 
properW  if  you  please,  or  by  Saint 
Peter  Til  try  you  by  court-martial  on 
the  spot." 

This  threat  kept  me  quiet,  and  I  went 
into  the  egg  and  chop  business  for  some 
minutes  without  a  word  in  reply.  Pre- 
sently, howerer,  I  leaned  over  towards 
my  companion,  and  whispered — 

**  What  do  you  say  to  a  quiet  little 
run  on  shore  to^ay  ?*' 

Jack  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  gave 
three  distinct  and  emphatic  nods — bolt- 
ing a  mouthful  of  cherries  at  each  in- 
flection— thereby  intimating  that  he  was 
on  hand. 

*'  Let*s  be  rural,"  quoth  Jack,  after 
he  had  cracked  several  cherry-stones 
and  extracted  the  kernels,  '*and  let's 
go  in  mufti,  like  Haroun  the  Hetchid, 
and  wear  loose  white  rigging  and  som- 
breros." 

Angelo  smiled,  and  we  felt  assured 
that  those  articles  of  raiment  would 
be  in  waiting  for  us  when  we  left  the 
ship. 

An  hour  later,  the  bell  tolled  for 
divine  service,  and  our  dear  old  chap- 
lain preached  to  us.  Little  did  we  think 
then,  that  that  good,  kind,  and  gentle 
mess-mate  would  be  the  first  to  leave 
us  ;  but  no  man  knoweth  his  billet  for 
even  a  day,  and  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
duty,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  deso- 
late, during  the  terrible  scourge  which 
swept  over  Norfolk  last  summer.  Peace 
be  with  thee,  brave  Eskridge,  we  drop 
a  tear  to  thy  memory  ! 

After  service,  Toker  and  I  quietly 
stowed  ourselves  in  a  shore- boat,  while 
Angelo  ensconced  himself  in  the  bow, 
with  a  bundle  under  each  arm.  As  we 
were  indifferent  with  respect  to  any 
settled  plan  of  campaign,  and  were 
rather  surfeited  with  palaces  and 
churches,  we  engaged  a  comfortable 
barouche  at  the  Albergo  Trinacria, 
changed  all  our  toggery  that  was  adorn- 
ed with  lace  or  navy  buttons ;  took  a 
moderate  sip  of  iced  pale  ale,  and  a  bite 
of  cheese,  and  then  bade  our  coachee 
to  take  us  wherever  he  pleased.  One 
or  two  of  our  fellows  craned  out  at  us 
from  the  balconies  and  volunteered  to 
hold  our  hats,  and  in  fact  several  jocose 
persons  volunteered  to  accompany  us. 
Wo  assured  them  our  mission  was  a 
profound  secret,  that  we  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  police — and  then,  planting 
oiur  heels  on  the  front  ottshions«  we  lit 
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cheroots  and  gave  a  signal  to  our  Jeha 
to  start.  Witii  many  a  ringing  crack 
of  the  whip  wo  rattled  out  of  tho  city, 
but  whore  wo  wont  to  1  had  no  distinct 
idea ;  all  wc  absolutely  knew  was,  that 
we  were  sometimes  rolhng  along  between 
walled  gardens  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
trellisod  vines  and  waving  fields  of 
groin,  groves  of  olives,  dotted  at  inter- 
vals by  quaint  little  clusters  of  houses 
with  a  moss-covered  chapel  in  the  midst ; 
again  we  came  upon  the  brink  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  tho  cool  sea-breeze 
rustling  over  tho  waves  which  lapped 
the  shore  beneath  our  wheels,  while  the 
red-capped  disciples  of  the  nets  were 
urging  their  bouts  silently  over  the 
Water,  or  hauling  in  their  seines. 

At  last  we  drew  up  before  the  gates 
of  the  noble  villa  of  Belmonto,  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Palcnno.  This 
charming  residence  was  leased  by  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  a  few  months  subse- 
quent to  our  visit  The  earl  was  the 
well-known  Catholic  zealot,  who  for 
many  years  devoted  his  time  and  for- 
tune to  the  advancement  of  his  religion. 
The  search  after  modern  miracles  was 
also  one  of  his  i;t(mdfast  pursuits.  Tho 
labors  he  gave  to  investigate  the  miracles 
of  the  winking  Virgin  at  Rimini,  and 
the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  wonders  of  the  Adolorati 
and  Staccati  women,  must  of  tliem- 
selves  have  been  very  severe. 

We  were  politely  shown  over  the  villa 
by  tho  servants,  in  the  absence  of  tlio 
noble  occuuants.  Like  all  Sicilian  par 
laces,  this  is  on  a  grand  and  spacious 
scale.  The  ceilings  were  handsomely 
frescoed,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with 
portraits  of  the  earl  and  countess,  and 
also  their  grandchildren,  the  sons  of 
Prince  Valuiou.  But  what  pleased  me 
most  was  a  gem  of  a  painting,  a  pre- 
sent from  the  king,  of  Santa  Rosalia. 
The  sweet  little  saint  is  wrapped  in  a 
ipantle  of  brown  serge  ;  the  lovely- 
hands  are  crossed  upon  tlio  bosom  and 
clasp  the  b<*ads  and  cn>ss :  the  rich  au- 
burn hair  ripples  in  golden  tresses  upon 
the  neck,  and  the  head  is  crowned  by  a 
wreatli  of  roses.  The  expression  of  tho 
face  is  of  soft  devotion,  and  tiie  whole 
effect  of  the  figure  is  modest  and 
charming. 

Leaving  the  palace,  we  strolled 
through  the  grounds,  rested  awhile  in 
the  little  tem[)le  of  JVbt'um  Sidusj  and 
tilien  pausing  to  glance  at  the  autograph 


of  ''  Nicolas,  primo*'  of  all  the  Bnniui 
which  that  Czar  had  scratched  widi  his 
sabro  on  a  marble  comer  of  the  villt 
during  a  visit  ho  made  in  1845,  we  onos 
more  took  to  coach  and  gave  oanelvti 
up  to  tlie  driver,  who,  three  hours  |;^t 
meridian,  again  carried  us  to  the  Al- 
bergo. 

O!  my  pleasure- seeking  trarelwa, 
when  wearied  with  tho  dust,  dio«  heetf 
beggars,  and  extortion  of  southern  ItalTi 
jump  on  board  the  steamer  and  paddM 
over  to  Hie  glorious  bay  of  FeJenao. 
Go  to  the  Trinaoria,  where  joa  will,  per- 
chance, find  a  portly  Boni»op,  who  WM 
for  a  score  of  years  a  oourier  of  dis- 
tinction and  good  repute,  mud  who  wiUt 
out  of  pure  love  for  your  society  and 
dollars,  treat  you  well  and  kindly. 

Toker  and  I  chose  a  pleasaut  apart^ 
ment  on  the  sea  side  of  the  Albemn 
and  casting  pillows  and  mats  upon  we 
tiled  floor,  we  threw  ourselves  down  aiHl 
took  a  siesta. 

We  slumbered  tranquilly,  as  Bailozi 
do  on  shore,  and  might  have  emidated 
M.  Van  Winkle,  had  I  not  been  startled 
by  the  sullen  boom  of  heavy  gnni  out 
upon  the  bay.  I  had  not  the  energfi 
however,  to  rouse  myself  np,  so  I  gave 
my  companion  a  vigorous  kick  near  the 
re^on  of  the  knee  joints.  Jack  was 
lyuig;  quite  loose  about  the  flANir,  with 
his  Tegs  folded  up  like  a  two*foot  rule. 
He  was,  by  long  odds,  the  handMraieit 
fellow  you  ever  saw,  and  withal  As 
most  graceful  figure,  though  ho  admit* 
ted  himself,  in  his  serious  moments*  thil 
having  been  fed  considerably  upon  hna 
down  in  *'  old  Virginny'  in  his  boyboodi 
he  luid  run  away  a  good  deal  into  legs 
and  arms. 

*'jRck,"  said  I,  as  he  straightened 
himself  out  a  bit,  and  rolled  over  ua  his 
back,  **  don't  you  think  somebody  k 
firing  guns  somewhere  ?" 

**  The  very  best  imitation  of  them  I 
ever  heard,"  quoth  my  friend,  as  he  ones 
more  twisted  round  on  his  side  and 
pushed  the  hair  out  of  his  glims.  **Ijet*s 
take  a  look.'* 

Accordingly  wo  kicked  open  the 
blinds,  and  there,  half  hidden  in  a  denes 
mass  of  smoke,  lay  the  French  fleet, 
roaring  and  blazing  away  a  royal  saints 
in  himor  of  the  viceroy. 

We  were  wide  awake  by  this  timei 
and  ordered  dinner  served  upon  the  ter- 
race. It  was  a  charmiu|^  little  soread, 
light,  pleasant,  and  convivial.  Tiie  Jib 
lien  was  perfect,  and  the  MOet  CrsppM 


Staiosphen  of  a  snow  bunk.  All 
iweTer.  was  at  nothing  to  the  Ioto* 
WWt  embowerpd  aa  we  were  In  a 
ykkiot  of  lime  and  orange  trees« 
m  the  sweet  frajgprance  of  the 
WW  upon  the  fruit*  and  gazbgt 
or  gr^a  almonds  and  waluatSy 
lit  nppling  sea  beyond,  while  the 
MVaio  from  the  ships  of  war  in 
itanoe  came  melodiouidj  OTer  the 

0  you  know,  shipmate,*'  said 
toket  to  me,  with  a  satisfied  sigh, 
iQowed  his  fingers  to  dabble  in 
ifer  bowl,  'Uhat  we  engaged  a 
p  for  the  day  7'* 

pteased  myself  thoroughly  aliYe 
leontract,  and  added  something 
iptuously  with  regard  to  the  ex- 

M,  where  ahall  we  go  T" 

ppested  a  quiet  drive  to  the  Fiona 

Ml  an  ice  nod  a  pipe  in  the  8trada 

I. 

(  thought  we  might  acoomi>li8h 

t,  and  perhaps  get  up  an  intrigue 

1  princeM«  a  cimntess,  or  other 
{vUhed  dame,  which  might  give 
«#  romance  to  our  day's  recrea- 

I  fact  was,  that  several  of  our 
Bess-mates,  in  their  jaunty  caps, 
te  coatA,  and  spotless  white  trow- 
vre  c«Hitinual]y  making  conquests 
daacription  all  over  Italy — never 
ta  the  opera  without  leveling 
llaases  at  some  remarkably  beau- 
DBan  in  the  boxes ;  or  letting  fly 
ijr  of  brava9  at  t)ie  prima  donna, 
pets  of  the  ballet.  Now,  Jack 
and  I,  who  rarely  indulged  in  these 
tknis,  became,  at  times,  ezoeed- 
exasperated,  and  entertained, 
,  the  belief  that  most  of  these  con- 
were  mere  myths ;  for  neither  of 
encountered  so  much  as  a  wink, 
ave  of  a  fan  since  we  hud  been  in 
iditerrianean.  Accordingly,  Jack 
my  superior  officer,  I  acquiesced 
proposition. 

the  court- yard  we  found  our 
pe — tlie  driver  coiled  up  on  hia 
fsiit  anleep,  with  the  whip  held 
by  bi.H  teeth.  We  recalled  him 
Dae  of  his  duties  by  u  summary 
1,  when  exclaiming  *^  andiam% 
"i,"  he  cracked  his  thong  and  put 
tie  in  motion. 

moon  was  round  as  a  wheel  and 
aa  a  mirror.  The  broad  marble- 
atcadaa  were  orowdod  with  ve- 


hiolea.  roUliui  dowly  toward  tiba  Marf> 
aa;  tke  €af6  were  brilliant  with  Hghlt 
aad  the  loea  and  lenooadea  were  melt- 
ing  away  like  misti  betweeu  the  Kpa  of 
the  pretty  women  who  reclined  and  ii»- 
pad  than  in  their  carriagi>a.  Aoloaeoot> 
umn  of  tnopai  or  a  aquadnm  of  eavafay 
with  glaiiohfif  arms  or  clattering  aabvaat 
would  oooasionly  block  the  way ;  but 
we,  unmiadfiil  A  aU«  puslied  on  laaoi- 
lutrfy  in  aaaich  of  ourprineeaa. 

We  traversed  the  'Toledo,  drove  ta 
the  new  gardena  hick  by  the  Marimu 
and  aOi  lound  and  found  the  dtyi  until 
we  made  onreehrea  aomewhat  remarks 
able  Ibr  our  ubiquity,  and  alter  aU  oidr 
fatigue  there  never  a  countesa  or  evea 
contadiBa  amiled  upon  ua.  Hereupoa 
we  held  a  couficil  tSt  war,  and  reaoiVed 
to  call  the  first  maa  out  who  dared  to 
plume  faimaelf  upon  having  won  the  af- 
fectuHM  of  any  ladv  of  whatever  laak 
09  fortnae*  for  the  future* 

Ualnoklly  we  did  not  come  totUa  da- 
termuMtion  a  few  minutea  aooneri  for 
joat  at  Mb  epoch,  we  suddenly  found 
ouraehrea  abut  up  in  a  dense  procaaaiom 
in  honor  of  Saint  UrsuU*  Thei^dla^ 
waa  escorted  by  a  battalion  of  Swiaa 
guarda  aad  a  crashing  band  of  mualo. 
She  waa  lying  fiat  of  her  back,  on  a  sathd 
oooch,  and  borne  on  a  gilded  trestle. 
She  had  a  crown  of  Jewels  on  her 
waxy  and  venerable  head— bogus  trink- 
ets, we  presumed — and  in  other  respects 
of  raiment  and  finery,  alia  was  got  up 
entirely  regardless  of  eipense.  At 
every  few  pacea,  the  car  and  tiie  saint 
were  let  down  to  be  admired  by  the  popu- 
lace, while  showers^  of  sky-rockets 
went  streaming  up  into  the  air,  and 
chanta  arose  from  pious  throats,  and 
church  chimes  were  ban(i[ing  deaf* 
eniug  peals,  balconies  illuuimated.  da- 
mask canopies  were  suspended  acroaa 
the  streeU,  and  still,  all  the  while,  poor 
Saint  Ursuhi  was  turned,  and  twiatedf 
and  frisked  about  in  all  directiona,  until 
UicT  finally  bore  her  away,  and  it  Is  to 
be  hoped— 

•'Father  to  bed. 
With  a  pain  hi  her  heels  and  a  pain  in  her  head. 
To  dream  in  her  delirioat  fever 
Of  a  Ugh  Urotting  bocae  and  a  bUek  deceiver.'* 

We  were  forced,  however,  to  follow 
or  be  driven  in  her  wake  until  wo  reach- 
ed the  Floria  gardens,  when  we  made 
our  way  to  the  music  of  the  Marina. 

It  waa  past  midni^t  when  we  found 
oncaalfaa  nofiaiug  lu  the  atom  ahaa^ 
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of  a  bovrl  of  a  boat,  and  moving  slowly 
over  tlie  gontlo  swell  of  the  bay.  Our 
oarsmen  chanted  a  low  Sicilian  refrain 
as  tlicir  oar-blades  dipped  in  the  tran- 
quil water,  and  the  muKic  still  wandered 
sweetly  in  our  wake  from  the  Marina. 

My  companion  was  lying  on  his  back, 
with  hid  heels  well  drawn  up,  and  his 
sombrero  hanging  on  his  knees.  His 
head  rested  on  his  hands,  and  a  cigar 
bunied  dimly  between  his  teeth.  Ho  was 
the  first  to  break  silence. 

"Harry,  my  lad,"  said  he,  in  a  cheer- 
ful way,  **  this  would  be  pure,  real  en- 
joyment if  we  only  had  those  dear  ones 
at  homo  to  enjoy  all  these  pleasant 
scenes  with  us.  This  has  been  the 
only  drawback  to  the  downright  fancy 
I  have  for  the  navy.  These  Umg  sepa- 
rations from  those  wo  love,"  he  went  on, 
"often  sadden  me  in  my  gayest  mo- 
ment<4,  and  I  sometimes  mentally  swear 
that  if  it  please  heaven  to  waft  me  once 
more  to  my  little  anchorage  at  home, 
no  man,  with  tlie  badge  of  Neptune,  shall 
ever  tear  me  away.  Then  again"  con- 
tinued Jock,  "  the  service  has  its  charms, 
it  is  a  gallant  and  honorable  profession  ; 
promotion,  though  Tontine  in  its  sys- 
tem, may  come  one  of  these  days.  If 
there  ever  ct>me  a  war  we  have  a  chance 
for  a  gold  chain  or  awooden  leg" — **  And 
more  than  all,"  I  interrupted,  seizing 
Toker  by  the  fist,  "we  yearn  kindly 
toward  our  dear  and  true  companions 
from  boyho(>d  to  manhood ;  fellows 
with  warm,  generous  hearts,  and  unself- 
ish souls,  with  whom  we  have  buffeted 
the  ocean  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
whom  we  feel  and  know  to  be  as  staunch 
and  steadfast  as  the  needle  to  the  pole." 

I  should  have,  perhaps,  gone  on  in 
this  strain  for  an  hour,  had  not  the 
sharp  hail  of  "  Qui  vive !"  from  a  senti- 
nel on  board  the  French  admiraPs  ship, 
tlio  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  as  we  crossed  tfio 
shade  of  his  counter,  warned  us  that  we 
were  approaching  our  own  frigate. 

An  hour  later,  we  quietly  weighed  an- 
chor, and,  with  the  early  breath  of  tho 
land-wind,  the  sliip  moved  majestically 
through  tlie  French  fleet,  and  stood  out 
to  sea. 

We  had  a  rai)id  run  over  to  Naples, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  wo  were  again 
riding  at  our  anchors  within  rifle  shot 
of  Santa  Lucia. 

The  eighth  of  September  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  grand  Festa  ofPiedigrotta, 
The  origin  of  tliis  festival  is  not  very 
remote.     On  tho  night  of  tho  tenth  of 


August,  1741,  king  Charles  of  Bourbon 
beat  the  Austrians  at  Belletri,  under 
the  following  circum stances :  Coant 
Lobkowitz,  who  commanded  them,  hod 
previously  surprised  tho  king's  troops, 
and  nearly  made  tho  king  himself  pni- 
oner.  But  the  latter  collocting  in  haste 
a  few  troops,  not  far  distant,  fell  una- 
wares upon  tlie  victorious  enemy,  and 
completely  routed  them.  This  \-ictory 
secured  tho  crown  of  the  two  Sioiliei 
to  Charles,  who  founded  the  present 
dynasty,  and  instituted  the  Festa  di  Pi' 
ed'grotfa  to  celebrate  tho  event. 

1  or  some  days  previous,  goTemmnit 
steamers  had  been  arriving  with  troops 
from  all  points  of  tho  coast,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  celebration,  the  city  was 
absolutely  swarming  like  a  bee-hive 
with  soldiers. 

I  attended  the  commodore  on  shore, 
and  pushing  our  way  through  the  dense 
crowds  which  thronged  the  streets,  to  the 
Villa  Keale,  we  gained  our  position  on 
a  broad  balcony,  about  mid- way  of  the 
Chiaja.  The  batteries  and  large  masses 
of  artillery  and  cavalry  were  planted  at 
both  outlets  of  the  garden,  whue  a  triple 
rank  of  infantry  lined  both  sides  of  the 
wide  strada  through  which  the  proces* 
sicm  was  to  pass. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  look  down 
upon  the  bright  and  glittering  hosts  be- 
neath us.  Heavy  dragoons,  hnssan 
and  cuirassiers,  with  let  black  horses, 
and  shining  helmets ;  lancers  with  flat- 
tering plumes  and  pennons;  brilliaut 
uniforms  and  splendid  trappings  of  nu- 
merous generals  and  staff-officers; 
battalions  of  Swiss  guards  in  gorgeous 
scarlet- faci n^ ;  tlien  regiment  after 
regiment  in  heavy  marching  order,  and 
squadron  after  squadron  passed  down 
the  line  to  take  position  beyond,  until 
the  eye  fairly  becamo  bewildered  with 
the  red,  and  white,  and  lace,  and  glitter 
of  the  large  holiday  army  moTing  be- 
fore us.  There  were  fifty-eight  battal- 
ions of  infantry ;  forty  squadrons  of 
horse,  and  nine  full  batteries;  in  idl, 
not  less  than  G5,0(X)  troops  under  re* 
view,  though,  at  the  some  time,  there 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  any  diminution 
of  regular  sentinels,  and  reliefs  at  the 
numerous  barracks,  and  other  militaiy 
posts  throughout  the  city. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
even  beyond,  from  the  gates  of  the  roy- 
al TKilace,  by  San  Carlos,  to  the  ohnrch 
of  Piedigrotta — a  distance  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miles — there  was  little  ebi 
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t)ops.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
thoir  fine  soldierly  appt*aranco. 
nfantry  wore  full  sized,  aud  went 
gh  their  evolutions  in  a  creditable 
er.     The  artillery   did  not   movo 

their  position,  but  their  guns, 
B,  and  equipments,  were  modern 
ervicoable.  Whether  this  fine  ar- 
ill  ever  cross  bayonets,  with  guns 
bered  in  battle,  with  the  proper 
e  of  pluck,  remains  for  future  his- 
i8  to  narrate. 

four  o'clock  the  cannon  of  castlo 
\  announced  the  departure  of  the 
corte<5ii  from  the  palace,  and  then 

the  heavy  booming  roar  from 
►reign  hhijis-of-war  in  port,  while 

procession  approached  the  Chiaja, 
papolitan  squadron  moored  abreast 
11a,   with  yards  manned,  and  the 

decked  in  gay  bunting,  pealed 
tlieir  salutes,  also. 
»n«  there  wheeled  into  the  broad 
i  a  8([uadron  of  hussars  preceding 
'al  coach  of  brass,  bearing  the 
t,  drawn  by  eight  hors»\s,  with  un- 
ed    grooms   at   the   bridles ;  then 

another  body  of  horse  and  four 
ivants,  richly  dress<Ml  in  gold  lace 
)lue  satin,  who  walked  before  a 
lid  glass  and  gilded  carriage  sur- 
U»d  by  white  plunn's,  and  sur- 
ed  by  a  brilliant  stitFof  generals, 

held  tlu'  kiui^  and  quetm. 
s  was  f  >lK)\v('d  by  tW(>  more  state 
es  and  fight  horses — all  magnifi- 
'  caparisoned — (M)ntaining  the  heir 
ent — a  fint^  looking  youth — and 
st<'r.  Ai^ain  the  cortege  swept 
r  on,  folio wrd  by  thirteen  more 
es-and-.-ix,  like  the  others,  attend- 
y    bar«'-lh'aded     grooms,    and    the 

closed  by  solid  squadrons  of  lan- 
Jid  dragoons. 

thp  royal  carriage  pass(»d  down 
ue.  th«»  bands  of  thf  dilVerent  regi- 

bur^t  fortli  in  martial  strains,  the 
\  pres«Mited  arms,  and  the  colors 
lipped  to  the  ground.  The  king — 
coarse  looking  person — raised  his 


eye-glass  on  passing  each  regiment; 
but  it  seemed  more  from  curiosity  than 
pleasure  in  beholding  his  fine  army. 

But  from  all  the  dense  multitude 
which  thronged  the  garden  in  rear  of 
the  infantry,  there  never  a  cheer  nor 
viva  went  up ;  no,  not  a  cry  or  shout 
broke  forth  from  the  listless  and  silent 
masses,  to  greet  their  sovereign.  Ah  ! 
magnificent  and  pious  Ferdinand,  you 
may,  perhaps,  slay  and  stab  with  those 
hosts  of  bayonets  and  sabres,  but  they 
cannot  be  made  to  shout  pseans  of  thanks- 
giving to  your  glory.  Perhaps,  too, 
among  those  groups  of  haggard,  wretch- 
ed spectators,  there  arose  many  a  sti- 
fled curse  upon  the  cruel  king,  while 
their  hearts  yearned  toward  the  eight 
thousand  prisoners  of  state,  who  were 
mouldering  in  their  chains,  deep  down 
in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  those  rook- 
bound  castles  which  started  up  out  theve 
upon  the  lovely  bosom  of  the  bay. 
Have  a  care,  most  princely  Bourbon, 
*•  I'l  gaUina  covava^**  and  when  an  out- 
raged people,  rising  in  their  might, 
thunders  at  your  palace  gates,  neither 
sword,  rosary,  nor  saint,  can  save 
you. 

The  procession  were  nearly  an  hour 
on  their  journey  to  the  little  church  of 
Piedigrotta,  where  the  annual  vow  was 
made,  when  they  returned  in  the  same 
ordiT  to  the  palace.  Then  the  troops, 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  line, 
broke  up  into  marching  order,  some- 
times three  regiments  abreast — the 
Swiss  guards  swuiging  by  in  advance, 
and  nothing  was  seen  save  the  close 
serried  forests  of  steel,  until  the  whole 
ended  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry. 

That  night  our  repubUcan  frigate 
made  sail,  and  before  the  lurid  glare 
from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  was  put 
to  shame  by  the  rising  sun,  we  were 
running  with  a  snorting  sea-breeze 
along  the  island  of  Ischia,  with  our 
head  for  northern  Italy.  In  a  few 
days  wo  once  more  furled  sails  in  the 
glorious  gulf  of  La  Spexia. 
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THB    POETRY    OF    WAR. 

"  Come  trovoflti,  o  Bcclorata  o  bratta 

Invention,  niai  loco  in  uman  core? 
For  te  la  inilittir  gloria  e  distrutta; 

Per  to  il  mestier  dell'  armc  e  sensa  onore ; 
Per  to  e  il  vulore  o  l:i  vertu  ridiitta, 

Clio  Bpcaeo  par  del  bnono  il  rio  inigliore» 
Non  piu  la  ^n^liardin,  non  piu  I'ardire 
Per  to  puo  m  cainpo  ol  paragon  venire." — ^AmosTO. 


THERE  aro  some  discoYcriea  of  sci- 
ence which  we  do  not  respect.  Wo 
can  praise  the  findiu«;  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  and  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage— but  consider  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  to  have  done  the  world 
more  harm  than  good,  and  to  be  worthy 
of  no  honor  at  all.  Some  philosophers 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  and  all  their 
betters,  the  poets — two  of  whom,  of  the 
first  Italian  rank,  have  recorded  their  de- 
testation of  it.  In  one  of  his  Dialogues, 
Petrarch  donounc(»s  it,  saying  it  was 
lately  a  rarity,  but  now  (1*344)  quite 
common;  and  Ariosto,  in  several  stim- 
zas  of  his  Orlando,  execrates  the  same 
fierce  comp(»und  and  its  appliances,  as 
the  destruction  of  the  old  spirit  of  man- 
hood and  chivalry.  Ho  calls  the  inven- 
tion an  infernal  one,  perfected  by  en- 
chantment, and  then  wafted  over  sea 
into  Germany,  wliere  the  Teutons 
brought  the  **  devilish  enginery"  into 
play.  The  poet  bitterly  advises  the 
soldier  to  take  back  all  his  arms  to  the 
forge — even  his  sword — and  shoulder  a 
matchlock  if  he  wants  to  have  any  pay. 
Those  poets  are  in  the  right.  The  use 
of  guupo;v(k'r,  ia  the  modem  systems, 
and  among  tlie  predominating  races  of 
tlic  world,  whiht  it  has  changed,  has 
also  degraded  the  character  of  war ;  and 
in  the  latter  we  shall  find  little  of  that 
freedom  and  dignity,  or  those  animal 
spirits — courage  and  gallantry — which 
belonged  to  the  styles  of  fighting  in  the 
former  ages. 

In  those  ages,  men  had  more  of  an 
individual  interest  in  the  business  and 
pomp  of  war  than  they  can  have  in  the 
armies  of  the  present  day ;  the  soldior 
then  was  less  of  a  machine  and  nn;re  of 
a  man;  and  to  this  is  mainly  owing  the 
difference  which  we  would  hero  pinnt 
out  discursively,  in  the  strong  persua- 
sion that,  in  this,  as  w<>Il  as  in  many 
other  things,  our  age  has  no  cause  to 
vaunt  itself  over  its  forerunners. 

Looking  to  those  anelent  nations  of 
whieh  wo  have  the  cl(»arest  idea,  we 
fiud  tho  spirit  of  their  camps  of  a  high, 


earnest  order,  and  the  discipline  of  flM 
soldiery  eminently  calculated  to  mam- 
tain  that  spirit.  The  sons  of  the  later 
Greek  emperors  wore  called  '^bont  m 
tho  purple ;"  the  children  of  Greece,  in 
her  bright  days,  were  bom  in  the  back- 
ler.  In  Sparta,  tho  stem  old  heads  of 
tribes  held  an  inquest  on  every  new- 
born boy,  putting  the  healthy  imd  per- 
fect on  a  shield  beside  a  spear,  ana  or- 
dering the  feeble  or  deformed  to  be 
thrown  into  a  gulf — a  terrible  ordeal  te 
begin  with.  At  the  age  of  seven  yearSi 
the  education  of  the  soldier  began*  and 
continued  with  a  variety  of  exercises-* 
wrestling,  running,  swimmiog,  boxings 
hurling  the  disc  and  javelin,  and  bearing 
with  docile  fortitude  tlio  blovrs  of  the 
pedagogues.  At  the  a^  of  tirenty» 
therefore,  the  Greek  soldier,  in  the  ant 
form  of  the  cataphructs  or  hoplitait 
stood,  the  model  of  human  strenguiand 
courage,  ready  to  move  into  battlci  at 
the  stately  embaterion  pace  of  SpartOi 
or  in  a  shouting  charge  of  the  Athe- 
nian line — such  as  settled  the  bnsinesi 
of  tho  day  at  Marathon.  At  the  same 
time,  the  deities  of  the  people  were  sap- 
posed  to  interest  themselves  in  its  ar* 
mies  ;  and  the  polemturchs  and  others, 
at  the  head  of  these,  were  aconstomed 
to  carry  a  regular  staff  of  augurs,  haro- 
spices,  and  soothsayers,  and  have  sac- 
rifices offered  regularly  at  head-qaartera. 
Here  the  haruspex,  with  his  knife,  and 
the  augur,  with  his  wand,  pronounced 
what  seemed  the  will  of  the  sapemals ; 
but  which  (between  ourselves)  was  only 
the  arrangement  agreed  on  by  them  aoid 
tlie  leader.  They  constituted,  in  fact, 
his  council  of  war;  while  their  solemm- 
ties,  in  face  of  the  army,  tended  to  in- 
crease thesoldier*s  feelings  of  confidence 
and  rescdntion.  He  saw  the  movement 
frnm  the  centre,  and  iVIt  it  where  he 
st4)od.  In  all  the  states  uf  Greece,  his 
condition  was  one  of  dignity — the  free 
citizi>ns  constituting  the  armies  at  first, 
and  in  subsequent  times  the  great  body 
of  them. 

Under  all  circumstances  of  edaoatioo 
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and  training,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  tlie  Greek  warrior  was  more  than  a 
match  for  any  two  barbarian!^,  and  that 
the  »f)lid  array  of  the  famous  phalanx, 
composed  of  such  units,  moving  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  with  pikos  advanced, 
encountered  such  vast  military  odds  as 
we  find  recorded  in  history,  with  such 
•pleudid  success,  under  Miltiades,  The- 
mlstficles,  Agis,  and  other  glorious  lead- 
ers. Tlio  smallncss  of  the  Greek  sys- 
tems of  war  fostered  a  spirit  of  individual 
heroism  in  the  soldiers,  and  the  popular 
organization  of  their  armies,  as  well  as 
their  states,  even  under  the  government 
of  kings,  tended  to  sustain  and  perpetu- 
ate the  martial  glory  of  Greece.  The 
men  in  the  ranks  regarded  their  com- 
manders with  a  proud  familiarity  ;  and 
we  can  see  that  even  in  the  armament 
of  Alexander  the  Great — first  of  soldiers 
and  conquerors — the  men  of  the  pha- 
lanx, as  well  as  the  cataphracts  of  the 
companion  horse,  could  feel  a  willful 
•ort  of  pride  in  the  comradeship  which 
their  youthful  chief  was  willing  to  con- 
cede to  every  Hellene  in  his  army.  And 
proud,  certainly,  and  encouraging  were 
the  terms  on  which  botli  leader  and  fol- 
lowers were  uniti^d  for  the  conquest  of 
the  East.  After  the  great  battles  of  the 
Granicus  and  Issus,  Alexander,  with  a 
noble  prodigality,  gave  the  winnings  of 
those  victories  to  his  peers  and  the 
tro<»ps,  reserving  nothing  for  himself; 
and  when  his  friends  expostulated  with 
him,  answering  cheerfully,  that  his 
share  of  the  enterprise  was  hope — a 
high-minded  reply,  illustrated  in  those 
aduiiring  lines  of  the  Bard  of  Hope  : 

"  Impcrinl  Hope !  when  Grcoco  in  arms  repaid 
The  debt  she  uMred  each  Marat honian  shado, 
£<tfh  haughty  ghot*t,  that  in  tho  Locriaii 

nai»8, 
8till  kept  f^rim  ward  with  lo.^t  Leonidas, 
Thino  wan  the  charm,  that,  with  a  martial 

Thnllrd  the  bold  Hpirit  of  th'   Emathian 

boy; 
And  thine  the  watch-word  uf  that  glorious 

war, 
Which  from  the  west  pursued  his  wander- 
ing star, 
And,  an  it  met  the  wontc<i  currents  old, 
Of  earth  and  time,  from  A«ia'fi  fountains 

rolled. 
Seemed  to  bear  back,  before  his  conquering 

van. 
The  mar«'h  t»f  sworded   progreiw    and   of 

man. 
When,  in  a  nlorm  of  onset,  fierce  and  high, 
The<»rniiic  tl<»otl  had  seen  tho  chief  runh  by. 
And  when  from  Taurian  gorge  and  Caspian 

gate. 
To  the  crushed  wall  of  Tyre  his  sword  was 

fate, 
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Grandly  ho  scattered  round,  with  Urish 

hand, 
Througfaoot  hli  host,  the  nfta  of  all  the 

land— 
Tbomes,   satrapies   and   cities,  gold   and 

slaves. 
The  spoils  of  kings— their  temples  nod  their 

graves, 
AU  to  his  peers  and  joyous  warriors  fall ; 
But  what  keeps  ho.  the  generous  lord  of  all  ? 
His  sword  aua  glance  flashed  high  to  yonder 

eope, 
As,  with  a  smile,  he  nobly  answered,  Hope ! 
His  kingly  guerdon  was  with   her;   her 

spells 
Whispered  in  all  his  vanquished  oracles — 
Dodonia's,  Lybin's,  and  the  scruU  of  might, 
Read  in  God's  Temple,  by  the  Urim's  light; 
Hers  was  the  pillar-cloud  which  led  his 

ranks 
To  Bactria's  wastes,  and  Tigris'  peopled 

banks ; 
To  Indus  aad  the  Orient,  brightly  borne 
Above   the   glittering   mountains   of   the 

mom !" 

The  spirit  of  religion  was,  we  repeat, 
one  of  the  grand  inspirations  of  Greek 
war.  The  gods,  propitiated  by  the  au- 
gurs, would  engage  in  the  fighting  ranks, 
and  tho  lost  heroes  and  demieods  aid 
their  own  people  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Tho  Locrians,  going  into  action,  alwavs 
left  an  opening  in  their  line  for  the 
ghost  of  the  Oilcan  Ajax,  their  former 
chief,  to  occupjr.  The  Romans  marched 
and  fought  with  similar  beliefs;  and 
they  grew  invincible  by  a  discipline  like 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Gibbon  well  ob- 
serves, that  the  former  gave  their  arma- 
ments the  namo  of  Exercises,  In  the 
early  times,  tho  armies  were  composed 
of  citizens ;  and  then,  and  during  the 
best  ages  of  their  military  dominion, 
those  exercises  were  engaged  in  by  the 
youth  under  training,  anu  the  soldiers 
of  the  unemployed  legions.  An  old 
author,  speatdng  of  the  warlike  re- 
hearsals and  sham -battles,  says  they 
had  everything  resembling  a  real  con- 
flict except  the  bloodshed.  From  the 
beginning,  the  augurs  and  haruspioes 
accompanied  tho  camps ;  they  drew 
their  auspices  from  everythins  about 
them — especially  from  the  flight  of 
birds,  ex  avibus  presagium  cali;  and, 
when  it  thundered  on  the  left,  they  al- 
ways had  the  best  news  from  Jupiter 
Stator — he  who  had  once  rallied  a  oro- 
ken  battle  of  tho  Romans,  as  the  army 
well  knew.  They  also  knew  that  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  loved  the  beautiful  quin- 
cunx on  the  field,  and  would  often  strike 
in,  at  a  piuoh,  for  the  brave  people  of 
Romulus. 

EverjthiDg  in  those  pagan  days  tend- 
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ed  t(>  raise  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and 
inspire  him  with  pride  in  his  calling; 
una  when  the  empire  at  last  became 
Christiunt  the  supernaturalism  of  the 
camp,  with  very  little  change  of  char- 
actiT,  still  had  power  to  excite  his  en- 
thusiasm with  priestly  legends  of  the 
cross  in  the  heavens,  and  apparitions 
of  the  stunts  coming  in  the  hour  of  con- 
flict to  the  assistance  of  the  cohorts. 

As  regards  the  Barbarians,  wo  do 
not  find  that,  though  tliey  had  few  of 
the  accomplishments  of  classic  war- 
fare, tliey  marched  or  fought  with  less 
couram.4  than  the  Greeks  or  Italians. 
Urged  by  necessity,  or  the  desire  of 
plunder  and  eojoymeut,  the  Goths, 
Germans,  Gauls,  Huns,  and  Scythians, 
seized  their  anns  with  joy  and  made 
tliemselves  at  home  in  their  nomado 
camps  and  coroultais.  Under  their 
vast  volunteer  systems,  the  courage 
and  pride  of  the  warrior  were  exhibit- 
ed in  the  highest  degree,  and  their 
feelings  of  poetry  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  sword 
and  spear.  Every  combatant  in  the 
army  of  Alaric  felt  the  exultation  of 
his  leader,  when  the  Salarian  gate  of 
Kome  was  opened  in  the  dead  of  ni^ht, 
and  truly  mourned  the  fall  of  a  brotlier 
soldier,  when  the  Gothic  chieftain  was 
left  to  his  last  undiscovered  repose, 
under  the  rippling  waters  of  Busenta. 
The  same  free,  heroic  spirit  is  visible 
In  the  warfare  of  all  barbaric  peoples. 

At  a  later  period,  the  military  spirit 
and  valor  of  the  Northmen  wore  such 
as  to  excite  admiration.  The  world 
had  already  trembled  at  their  great 
land  irruptions  and  marches,  when,  in 
the  ninth  century,  their  expeditions  be- 
giui  to  swarm  in  the  European  seas, 
astonishing  the  coasts  of  their  southern 
neighbors.  In  a  short  time,  the  dra- 
gon-barks  of  the  Baltic  had  gone, 
eastward,  to  the  Hellespont,  and,  west- 
ward, to  Greenland,  and  the  shore  of 
American  Markland.  The  expedition 
of  the  Jomsburg  sea-rovers,  which 
t<K"»k  place  in  the  tenth  century — a  tra- 
ditiontd  theme  of  Ni>rse  romance,  gives 
£  giMid  idea  of  the  enterprise  and  Ixdd- 
ness  of  those  kempiitns  and  pilots. 
Swend.  king  of  Denmark,  invites  Sig- 
wald  of  J»»msburg,  Thorkell,  Bui,  and 
other  chiefs  t<>  a  n\val  feast,  not  so 
much  for  kingdoms  won,  as  to  be  won. 
They  all  sit  Rmnd  a  table  with  their 
skalds  and  reimkeunurs,  and  drink 
strong  ale  out  of  the  *'  curved  trees  of 


the  head,'*  (doer's  horns,  not  sknlU,  aa 
some  wrongly  infer  from  the  words  of 
Lodbrok's  saga).  They  drink  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  their 
own  warlike  vows.  Swend  takes  his 
honi  to  the  memory  of  Harold,  and 
vows  to  go  and  take  the  throne  from 
English  Ethelred.  Sigwald  vows  to 
go  and  conquer  Hacon  of  Norway,  and 
Thorkcll  and  Bui,  having  taken  their 
bonis,  vow  to  go  witli  him.  Then 
bonis  were  drunk  to  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Those  Scandinavians,  hav- 
ing been  first  won  to  Christianity  by 
the  gift  of  a  stout  shirt  apiece,  held 
the  new  creed  in  reverence;  and  St. 
Anascharius  tells  us  how  some  Danish 
pirates,  wishing  to  know,  by  oracle, 
where  lay  their  best  chance  of  booty, 
pro]^>osed  Jesus  Christ  as  Jbrlissimus 
deoruniy  and,  as  such,  the  most  likely 
to  direct  them  right — reminding  as  of 
the  Spanish  gipsy,  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Borrow,  who  always  carried  a  bible 
about  her,  for  good  luck  in  her  little 
"journeys  of  piccory."  The  terms, 
"joy  of  battle"  come  to  us  very  ap- 
propriately from  those  old  Norse  lad* 
tudes. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  fighting 
spirit  was  hi^  in  the  days  of  chivalry 
— a  system  which,  bearing  its  flowers  in 
war,  had  its  roots  interlaced  with  all 
the  conditions  of  social  existence.  Its 
name  implied  the  sword ;  it  was  a  ciwl-^ 
ization  on  horseback ;  contrasting  wUh 
the  old  patriarcEar  and  allodiaT  sys- 
tems. The  king  owned  the  ffrouad 
he  conquered ;  holding  under  him,  his 
nobles  and  gentlemen  stood  ready  to 
follow  his  banner;  and  their  tenants 
and  retainers,  at  the  same  time,  were 
bound  to  follow  them.  Thus  did  the 
whole  |M>pulation  undeijie  the  bond  of 
battle — adscripti  gladii-4aSi  except  the 
priests ;  and  some  of  these,  too,  layiiig 
aside  the  rochet  for  the  breast^plata, 
would  adopt  the  secular  fashion,  and, 
humoring  tlie  pleasant  fiction  of  mother 
church — ecclesia  turn  nouU  sanguinem 
— carry  a  club  with  lead  in  the  end  of 
it,  to  fustigate  sinners,  acoording  to  As 
canon. 

In  those  days  when  a  man's  personal 
rank  and  dignity  were  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  liis  followers  in  battlsi 
when^  they  approached  him,  and  called  to 
him,  in  bldd  comrade  fashion,  a  chief 
was  l>ound  by  every  motive  of  pride 
and  self-interest  to  cherish  his  people. 
Thus  the  feudal  sokU^y  or  miKtiA  of 
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iddle  ages  occupied  n  recognized 
in  the  iiationnl  Hy^teins  to  which 
belonged,  and  oven  the  distance 
•en  tho  nobles  and  their  Fervitors 
never  reduce  to  a  very  base  con* 

thoHo  who  could  use  the  lunce, 
word,  and  the  bow.  Tho  latter, 
fore,  felt  their  own  importance, 
;  was  with  a  cheerful  courage  that 
>beyed  the  military  orders  of  their 

and  followed  them  on  their  expo- 

8. 

at  loose  war-system  of  the  middle 
would  make  a  martinet  smile ;  but 
,n  recognize  the  high  moral  seuti- 

and  poetry  of  it,  m  ftpite  of  the 
rbial  disparagement  which  has 
ned  it,  on  account  of  a  great  many 
>ctual  shortcomings.     There  was 

as    in    the   present   day,    much 

violation  of  right  and  justice. 
t,  in  fact,  was  right — as  we  see  it, 
now,  among  tho  governments  of 
orM.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the 
ugglery  of  th(»  lawyers,  men  took 
ir  weapons  and  the  mode  of  main- 

and,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
forth  for  their  own  ideas  of  social 
iid<* — the  same  plan  being  follow- 
t  in  the  higher  political  questions. 
19  a  kind  of  hurly-burly,  more 
w.  but  a  manly  one.  Human  na- 
tlid  th<'  best  it  could  ;  and  if  it 
,  onlv  do  the  same  now.  the  world 
I  pardon  the  anachronism,  and  be 
^  better  for  it.  'I'he  feudal  sword 
he  complement  of  the  statute, 
ghtiuf^  was  the  great  vocation  of 
ne,  oft<»n  (tarried  to  a  wondtjrful 
(»f  enthusiasm. 

len  the  Latins  first  made  their 
I)  (VMistantinr)ple,  and  their  rude 
read  startbd  the  courts  of  Alexius, 
rineess  Anna  Comnena,  the  great 
tocking   (If    that    day,   wished  to 

from  one  of  the  Frank  warriors, 
hing  alH)ut  the  wt-st — and  about 
If — to  put  in  her  bo(>k.  Hut  the 
Count  Kobert  of  Paris  could  give 
arer  account  of  himself  than  that, 
at  home,  he  used  to  spend  much 

tim(»  at  a  cross-road  near  a  cha- 
►oking  about  in  all  directions  for 
>fu\y  to  fight  with,  and  praying  to 
i»rhis  help  ;  but  no  one  ever  came  ! 
the  imp.  rial  prrcc'sr  must  have 

at  the   Franki>h   paladin  I     That 

civilization,    with    its    pedantry 

avish  politeness,  could  not  under- 

the  manful  extravagance  of  the 
■n  baron.     During  the  crusades — 


those  great  facts,  disparaged  in  the 
milder  and  more  subdued  ages,  when 
ridicule  became  the  test  of  things  in- 
stead of  enthusiasm — the  system  of 
chivalry  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  dig- 
nity and  splendor.  As  in  the  old  Gr^» 
times,  the  movements  of  battle  were  in 
a  great  degree  of  a  personal  kind,  the 
leaders  riding  prominently  with  their 
banners,  and  filling  the  engagement 
with  their  war-cries.  The  greatest 
paladins  loved  to  show  their  crests  in 
the  van  of  the  army,  and  perform  some 
gallant  feat  between  the  opposing  lines. 
Cased  in  strong  armor  and  relying  upon 
their  strength  and  skill,  they  would  na- 
turally present  themselves  with  the 
greatest  confidence  and  courage;  and 
the  three  hundred  men  at  arms  round 
the  pennon  of  Richard  Plantagcnet  at 
Jaifa  must  have  felt  something  of  the 
heroism  of  their  commander  when  they  ^ 
saw  him,  with  a  couched  lance,  n&  r 
furiously  along  the  Ottoman  line,  and 
dare  the  boMest  of  thirty  thousand 
scimitars  to  come  out  and  try  conclu- 
sions with  him  ;  an  act  which  could 
fire  the  im agnation  of  Gibbon  as  well 
as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  as 
the  reader  is  aware,  reproduced  it  in 
Ivanhoe.  Robert  Bruce  kills  De  Boone 
between  the  two  armies — a  gallant  pro- 
logue of  Bannockburn.  The  rec(»rds 
of  those  times  are  full  of  such  spirited 
performances. 

Hardism  gave  a  zest  and  grace  to 
chivalry.  Skalds,  sayers,  finders,  and 
makers,  went  along  with  the  pennons, 
and  their  chants,  m  halls  and  ciunps, 
kept  the  military  spirit  in  a  glow — 
some  of  them  being  sung  in  the  advance 
to  battle.  At  Hastings,  the  Normana  V 
came  singing  the  song  of  RoUo ;  and 
we  are  told  how  Taillefer,  with  a  noble 
vociferation,  led  tho  stave  before  them 
all.  and  then,  bending  the  knee  to  Duke 
William,  asked  permission  to  strike  the 
first  blow  of  the  engagement.  It  was 
granted ;  Ironsides  killed  his  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  left  his  name  to  the  keeping 
of  the  lyric  muse.  A  great  number  of 
the  troubadours  and  trouveres,  like 
Taillefer,  could  fight  as  well  as  sing, 
and  Richard  of  England  would  have 
been  famous  for  his  hiys,  if  he  had  not 
done  so  much  with  the  battle-ax.  Ber- 
trand  de  B(»rn,  whose  grim  renown  has 
been  embalmed    in   one   of  the   great 

Soems  of  the  world,  was  one  of  king 
lichard's  bards  and  boon  companions, 
and,  also,  one   of  the  most   terrlbte 
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■wefdciB  of  his  dmj.  A  song  written 
bj  Bertnnd*  in  the  Nonnan  French, 
haft  oome  down  to  iu«  and  stronglj  ex- 
proiflrii  the  military  paasion  of  that  age. 
it  nuu  ae  follows : 

»*WAB-S0yO  OF  DE  BOBS. 

'*  O,  I  love  the  fpring,  with  it«  leaTca  and 

Irads, 
And  to  bear  hirdi  uog  in  the  good  green 


I  kTO  OB  the  neadowe  to  mark  the  crowd 
Of  tents  and  pavilione,  m  gailjr  proad ; 
Bat  dear  to  m  j  heart  u  the  sight  of  ili^hts — 
The  iMrded  iteed*  and  the  preae  of  knigfau ! 

"  I  lore,  when  the  prickere.  pricking  ahead. 
Make  the  flocka  ana  ahepheraa  Hy  with  dread. 
And  to  tee  bow  the  men-at-anns  come  after 
With  a  mifrtit^  tread  and  aionnd  of  laughter; 
I  love  the  beuegina  of  eastlea  tall, 
Batilfment  rent  and  crumbling  wall. 
And  to  mark  the  annj  ranged  aroand. 
With  fltakee,  paliMdea.  and  moat,  and  mound ! 


"  It  cheen  me— the  good  lord,  going  at  speed, 
¥tort  in  aeaaalt,  on  bu  barded  cteed, 
fibowiag  him  fearteea  and  noting  cold  ; 
Hii  men  from  hie  proweM  gruw  stoat  and 

bold. 
Aad  when  ho  leares  home  thev  are  pver  eazer 
To  IdUuw  his  pennon  t)  camp  and  leas;'aer ; 
Vor  none  is  esteemed  'till,  quitting  rcycfe. 
Ha  takes  and  datiTers  a  great  many  blow« ! 

*'0,  we  shall  see  shattered  the  spears  and 

swords; 
And  the  burgonets  bright  and  shields  of  lords 
Lsaing  their  haea  and  devices  gay 
80  ChC  in  the  shock  of  the  n»eeiing  fray : 
And  the  Tsasals  all  striking  well  together 
And  the  steeds  of  the  pruetrate  loose  on  the 

heather— 
Aad  so,  when  the  ftght  is  full,  let  none, 
Moble  or  knight,  hsTe  a  thoneht  but  one — 
To  k»^  beads,  arms,  and  all  he  can. 
For  'tis  better  be  dead  than  a  beaten  man ! 

**'  I  ten  you,  my  sleep  and  my  drink  and  meat 
For  me  have  no  savor  half  so  sweet 
As  to  hear,  on  both  sides.  Set  on !  and  Charge ! 
And  the  steeds  in  the  forest  neighing  at  iar<:e. 
And  the  load  A  laide  f  and,  A  rescue,  ho ! 
Aad  to  see  them  tombling.  hi^  and  low, 
Ob  fields  and  in  ditches — men  and  hones, 
Aad  broken  spears  in  the  lifeless  cones ! 


**  Baaons!  pat  castles  and  towns  in  gage ; 
Ba  ready  for  war  that  your  foes  may  wage. 
And  now  run  fast,  my  minstrel  page, 
And  tdl  the  good  lord  of  Oc  and  Oi 
That  his  peace  has  been  kept  too  loag^— fly 
boyr 

Tlua  fierj  tronbadoor  was  the  man 
wbom  Dante  saw  in  the  Gothic  Hades, 
eating  his  own  bead,  to  expiate  the  sin 
of  setting  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  of 
Enffland  against  their  father,  and  other 
misbebaTiors  of  his  life.  By  **  lord  of 
Co  and  Oi,**  he  meant  Richard — a  orinco 

aallj  skilled  in  the  Provenfol  and 

AUoon  stjlet  of  poetry. 
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The  recordit  of  the  middle  age*  sliov 
with  what  heartiness  and  fierror  m 
was  generallr  waged;   and  its  mawt- 
mentd  are  full  of  a  pictuvesqiie  aad  stir 
ring  intere^     It  was  eondocted  <m  tbe 
plainest  principles,  and   science  toj 
seldiim  troabled  the  free  inspiialiuM 
that  managed  it    As  jet  genefals  wcft 
not.     There  was  no  regular  annj,  as  a 
profession,  seeing  it  was  ererj  maB*s 
DUMness  to  '*wmk  and  hold  out  hi* 
iron,'*    on  occaaon.      The    chieftsiui 
nerer  read  any  books  of  strategy,  aad 
preferred  a  wide  maigin  in  battle  to  any 
order  or  discipline  which  woold  make 
their  movements  less  free.     Mn^  time 
was  never  lost  in  manceuvering  lor  ad- 
vantages of  groand«  and  the  tercnl 
battl»*;f  of  an  army  were  amagad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  or  accidents — 
the  chief  reliance  being  npon  the  forae 
and  courage  of  the  kni^ta.   and  the 
spirited  support  of  their  followers   The 
fights  of  that  period  have,  therefore«  a 
confused,  gallant  look — truncheons  are 
flung  up  for  the  jognal,  homa  and  war- 
cries  are  sounded — then  a  waving  of 
pennons,  guidons,  gonfalons,  a  nuhing 
of  horses,  and  each  chieftain  striking 
with  his  people  about  him,  hofHiig  lor 
the  best,  and    leaving  a  great  many 
openings  in  the  line  for  the  mercy  of 
heaven  to  fill  up  and  fight  in,  doabUesSi 
on  the  plan  of  the  old  Locriana,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  battling  as  ardently  as  if 
there  was  nn  ]$nch  thing  in  the  wnd^ 
In  the  conflicts  (»f  the  enuaderst  we 
see  nothing   distinctly  hnt  the  great 
single  figures  in  the  mellay ;  and  noUe 
figures  they  are — Godfrey  and  Bichard 
make  way  with  their  battle-axes  ;  Sa- 
ladin  holds  up  hb  scinutar,    with  hu 
gongs  and  kettle-drums  ratUing  about 
him,  and  overhead,  on  both  sides,  fly  the 
terrible  truisms   of   west  and    — t  — 
••  God  wills !  and  God  is  God  !*' 

Religious  enthusiasm  gUTo  great  Cldal 
to  the  war-history  of  the  feudal  times ; 
but  they  were  also  dignified  by  the 
principle  of  republican  liberty  which 
began  early  to  renew  itself  in  the  fields 
of  Italy.  The  imagination  is  taken  by 
the  League  of  Lombardy,  fightinc 
against  the  Emperor  Barbaroaaa,  and 
finally  obliging  him  to  reoogiuae  their 
freedom.  \Vhen  the  barbario  central- 
ization-system of  Rome  had  perished 
in  Italy,  modem  civilization  begaa  to 
glow  up  on  its  ruins  in  the  shapes  of 
little  townships  and  confederaoiea,  ia 
which  the  prindplo  of  indiTidoalllbvfliy 
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e  gorm  of  social  progress.  Men 
X)gether  in  tnwns  iind  citios,  built 
tkurid  them,  and  practiced  arms 
)nd  their  fields  and  homos.  The 
of  Lombardy  resisted  tlio  claim 
barossa  to  appoint  German  pedes- 
Milan  and  the  other  cities,  and  no- 
n  the  history  of  Greece  exceeds 
lot  glory  the  strife  of  those  con- 
tes.  In  a  war  of  thirty  years, 
Kbibited  all  the  heroisms  of  Mara- 
ind  Thermopylae  ;  an<l,  if  they 
it  the  fitting  poets  and  historians, 
have  enjoyed  the  higbest  degree 
own  among  men.  Seven  times, 
154  to  1176,  did  the  emperor 
iie  Alps,  and  manoeuvre  his  vast 
I  in  the  Itidian  plains.  Milan, 
lowned  in  our  own  day,  endured 
)  of  three  years,  and  was  razed  to 
>und.  In  ^sQ  years,  it  was  again 
fd  place,  with  rel>els  and  banners 
battlements.  The  Milanese,  hur- 
from  exile,  bad  once  more  rallied 
the  armed  \Vag(»n  of  the  republic 
Carroccio — bearing  the  Lombard 
on,  and  dressed  all  round  with  the 
n«  and  blazonments  of  independ- 

This  military  ark,  drawn  by 
In  the  old  Gothic  fashion,  bad  its 
of  chosen  youths,  who  were  to 
ind  it,  but  never  surn»nder  it. 
\  fight  <>f  Lignano — the  Yorktown 
J  war — the  German  ritters  bad 
back  the  Milanese  troops,  and 
their  way  el«»se  to  the  standard, 
the  nine  hundred  young  men,  who 
in  charge,  renewing  their  vow  to 
Hid  St.  Ambrose,  precipitated 
?lves  against  tin'  knights  of  Har- 
a,  ft*lit>wed  by  the  whole  Lombard 
Hi>torv  tells  the  n-st.  It  is  the 
r>f  tho  emp<»ror's  total  defeat  and 
jbt,  in  the  darkness,  with  scarce 
endant,  to  the  city  of  Pavia. 
1  not  '*  wuit  for  the  wjigon,''  but  bo 
e  Lombards  to  themselves,  and 
no  nn»re  torays  into  Italy. 
I  not  less  pi(  turesque  and  spirited 
[le  htruggle  of  the  Swiss  against 
ustrian  absorlxTs.  The  names 
Ichtlial,  Stauff.icher  and  Furst, 
I  ^'^»ltai^o  could  thuik  them 
•dy  uncouth,  make  n)u>ic  in  the 
f  lil»<Tty  ;  and  the  war  those  three 
zed  has  nnt  wanted  th«-  e«>n>ecra- 
mo(b*ni  pottry.  Tsehudi,  acob- 
f  Luerrnt*.  who  fought  at  Sem- 
bas    dc.Ncrilx'd    that    battle    in    a 

which     Sir    \Valt«'r   Scott   has 
ited.      The    terms,    "  pottry   of 


war,'*  were  applied  to  tiie  straggle  of 
the  French  and  Suwarrow*8  Raseiaoi, 
amone  the  Swiss  mountains,  in  1799 ; 
but  they  more  justly  belong  to  the 
earlier  hill-warfare,  and  that  field  of 
Sempach,  where,  in  1386,  Arnold  of 
Winkelreid,  gathering  into  hia  bosom  an 
armful  of  the  Austrian  spears,  broke  the 
hostile  ranks  to  let  in  the  pikes  and  al- 
pen -stocks  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  and 
the  horns  of  Uri  sung  the  dirge  of  Leo- 
pold and  the  best  of  his  peerage. 

Then  came  the  agency  of  gunpowder 
into  the  war-systems,  and  the  spirit  of 
arms  became  overawed  and  lessened,  as 
was  the  genius  of  Antony  before  that 
of  Caesar.  The  first  cannon-shot  sound- 
ed the  knell  of  chivalry,  though  the 
imperfection  of  the  new  "enginery" 
made  the  change  a  slow  one,  and  left 
the  old  war-fdshion  to  linger  on  for 
some  time  longer.  In  those  days  of 
mild  matchlocks  and  muckle-mou*d 
Megs,  the  Black  Prince,  Captal  de 
Buche,  La  Hire,  and  Bertrand  du  Gaeso- 
lin  flash  over  the  scene  in  complete 
armor;  the  English  in  the  Auvergnat 
fortress  come  out  and  lay  down  their 
arms  before  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
latter;  and  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
sending  his  nephews  with  an  army  to 
recover  Naples  for  the  house  of  Anjou, 
disinters  the  dead  paladin  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  knights  the  princes 
in  presence  of  the  corse — a  ghastly 
piece  of  chivalry.  Then  we  see  the 
gallant  war-burst  in  which  Charles  VIL 
and  his  chiefs  carry  on  the  war  of  libera- 
tion against  the  islanders — their  tutelar 
angels  being  two  young  women.  Agnes 
Sorel — the  Myrrha  of  that  French  Sar- 
danapalus — sends  Charles  out  to  fight, 
and  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremi  rouses 
the  battle-spirit  of  the  people — both 
putting  to  the  blush  that  Tery  ungallant 
old  Frankish  law  of  the  crown.  It  was 
a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  the  English 
lion,  **  foiled  by  a  woman's  hand,'*  re- 
coiled grumbling  to  the  sea-shore. 
Then  there  is  another  uproar  in  arms, 
of  the  Swiss,  rushing  against  Charles 
the  Bold,  who  wishes  to  absorb  the 
Cantons.  But  the  forest  landwehr 
comes  down,  **  like  lauwine  loosened 
from  the  mountain's  belt,"  to  the  old 
bom  music,  and  at  Gran  son,  Morat,  and 
Nancy,  the  armies  of  Burgundy  are 
overthrown,  and  that  haughty  fief  and 
its  chieftain  perish  together.  And  it  is 
curious  to  read  at  this  day  how  a  co- 
temporary  of  the  battle  of  Qranson— 
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Sir  Jobn  Paston,  an  Englishman — 
speaks  (in  1475)  of  that  defoat  *'  Men 
told  him,"  he  says,  "  that  they  were 
forward  carles ;  but  he  would  not  be- 
lieye  it'* — meaning  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
ffundj.  Those  Swiss,  indeed,  were  very 
forward  carles  at  all  times,  and  their 
military  pluck  afterwards  at  Marignano, 
near  Milan,  was  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
Francis  I.,  lying  before  Milan  in  1515, 
twenty  thousaDd  Switzers  came  out  and 
stormed  his  camp,  rushine  directly  on 
his  guarded  batteries,  and  oyerturning 
them  with  clubs  and  pikes.  There 
ihey  fouffht  all  day,  and  fought  on 
through  tne  night,  the  renowned  boms 
of  Un  and  Unterwalden  roaring  on  one 
side,  in  the  dark,  and  the  trumpets  of 
tiie  king  sounding  on  the  other,  to  tell 
his  astonished  people  the  place  of  his 
biyouac.  Next  morning  they  were  still 
at  it,  till  at  last  the  Swiss,  leaving  the 
ffround,  where  near  20,000  men  lay 
aead,  retired  like  lions,  the  French  not 
daring  to  follow  them.  Marshal  Trivul- 
zio  swore  all  the  battles  of  his  life  were 
child's  play  to  that  terrible  work,  and 
Francis,  in  a  transport  of  soldierly  gra- 
titude, demanded  his  knighthood  of 
Bayard's  sword  in  the  camp.  The 
Swiss,  who  hod  expected  another  Morat, 
and  lost  near  10,000  men,  looked  on  the 
action  as  a  defeat ;  and  a  song  with  the 
burden  of  "  All's  Forlorn" — something 
like  the  '*  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
which  lamented  Floddcn — was  long 
sung  in  the  mountain  valleys.  It  was 
a  melancholy  and  celebrated  air,  giving 
rise  to  several  parodies,  as  we  perceive 
in  Babelais'  book,  and  Brantomo  tells 
us  how  Mademoiselle  de  limueil  had  it 
sung  for  her  in  her  dying  moments. 

With  respect  to  that  fierce  war 
against  Charles  the  Bold,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Swiss  were  aided  and 
encouraged  by  Louis  XI.  of  France — 
one  of  those  revolutionists  who  broke 
the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages  in 
putting  down  the  great  baronial  houses 
of  Europe.  Louis  absorbed  the  power- 
ful fiefs  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Bre- 
togne,  and  others,  and  thus  prepared  the 
woy  for  the  despotism  of  the  French 
monarchy — a  policy  pursued  by  Henry 
YII.  and  his  successors  in  England. 
The  fighting  aristocracy  began  to  fade ; 
and  the  change  was  greatly  for  tlie 
worse.  Up  to  that  time,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  great  lords,  while  it  curbed 
the  power  of  the  kings,  naturally  in- 
sured protection  and  encouragement  to 


the  people  of  their  own  fieft-*eadi  of 
which  was,  in  a  great  measora,  a  state 
in  itself,  existing  somewhat  on  a  fedenl 
principle,  in  a  wild  style,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  unwholesomely.  When  thoM 
lords  were  put  out  of  the  way,  a  vast 
system  of  centralization  settkd  on  the 
land,  and  history  shows  U8  how  its  einl 
influence  has  been  growing  stronger 
from  that  day  to  this.  By  little  and 
little,  those  European  monurohiaa  have 
gathered  their  strength  of  despotism; 
and  we  now  see  how  colossaUy  they 
stand,  and  what  haughty  shadows  thej 
cast  along  the  gi'ound.  The  oivflixaAion 
of  our  time  looks  with  soom  on  the 
warlike  tumult,  social  radeness*  and 
serfdom  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  these, 
with  far  greater  justice,  could  Tauat 
their  contemptuous  superiority — so  to 
speak — over  the  pale  beaverisms  and 
cowardly  slavery  of  this  later  age,  with 
its  miserable  and  plaintive  miUiQDS. 
That  old  vf'lain  was  on  armed  man,  and 
he  stood  cheek  by  jowl  with  hia  lord  in 
the  presence-chamber  of  battle — an 
equal  and  a  comrade  before  the  level- 
or  of  all.  He  had  a  place,  and  was 
worth  something.  But  what  kind  of 
man  is  his  descendant,  in  the  fields 
and  factories  of  the  great  kinedoms? 
The  serfs  of  Clisson  and  Tawot,  of 
La  Hire  and  Percy,  had  warm  blood 
in  their  veins,  enough  to  cat,  and  a  dig- 
nity of  manhood  which  has  long  wither- 
ed in  the  veins  of  their  posterity-- 
styled  for  the  most  port  **  surplus,"  by 
the  political  economists,  and  having 
consequently  little  right  to  be  in  the 
world  at  oil. 

Centralization,  as  well  as  science,  has 
been  doin^  away  with  the  manful  old 
spirit  and  poetry  of  war — ^both  have 
been  blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of 
old  glory,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
eye  should  rest  with  pleasore  on  the 
lights  that,  in  spite  of  Uiem,  flash 
through  the  increasing  gloom  of  the 
histonc  picture.  The  war  of  the  Dutch 
"  Beggars,"  partly  waged  with  gwipow- 
der,  was  not  without  its  own  heroic 
poetry.  The  Dutch  boxcliers  and 
lords  assumed  the  style  of  £riie«r--4n 
gallant  scorn  of  the  Duchess  of  Par- 
ma's courtiers,  who,  when  the  remon- 
strants came  before  her  ladyship  (Phi- 
lip*s  vicegerent  in  the  Kethenands), 
told  her  she  need  not  be  alarmed  by  a 
parcel  of  beggars.  The;^  .took  a  sack 
for  their  familar  cogiiLuuicc,  raised 
troops,  bound  their  seven  provinces  into 
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a  federation,  and,  taking  for  their  blazon 
seven  arrows  in  a  sheaf  (not  seven 
cannons,  observe),  went  sturdily  into 
the  fifty-years'  war  which  liberated 
Holland. 

Meantime,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
spirited  fighting  in  France  ;  and  the 
wars  of  the  League,  though  waged  on 
a  dreary  principle,  were  not  without  the 
graces  and  gallantries  of  poetry,  as  we 
see  by  the  Menippean  satire  and  other 
lyric  effusions  of  that  time — to  say 
Dothing  of  Voltaire's  sing-song  epic, 
while  the  soldierly  mot  of  Henry  IV. 
at  Ivry — 


«t 


Nc  perdez  point  do  vue  au  fort  do  la  tompot^, 
Co  punoiho  oclataut  qui  ilotto  sur  ma  tcte," 


could  animate  the  accomplished  hexa- 
meters of  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Still  later,  the  muses  of  Boileau  and 
others  strove  to  glorify  the  pompous 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Picrocholle  of 
his  time,  who  fell  upon  his  neighbors 
of  Flanders,  chiofly  because  they  lay  so 
provokingly  convenient  to  him.  But 
the  old  inspirations  of  war  were  buried 
with  La  Hire  and  Joan  jof  Orleans ;  and 
it  is  with  justice  that  Dryden  turns  M. 
Despreaux's  lyrics  into  ridicule,  and 
spells  him  bockwnrd.  Addison^s  cam- 
paign was  worthy  of  its  hero — the  un- 
principled man  and  successful  soldier 
whose  portrait  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
drawn  with  no  loving  hand.  And 
the  poetry  of  that  day  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  admiration  of  Addison's 
simile,  in  which  he  compares  a  general 
in  a  fight  to  an  angel  in  a  storm ! 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  says  a  clever  mae^tro^ 
c«»uM  set  a  handbill  to  music.  The  poets 
of  those  English  and  French  campaigns 
had  subjects  just  as  unpromising,  and 
seem  to  have  turned  the  public  dis- 
patches into  poetry — 

*•  And  when  thoy  should  a  hero's  deeds  re- 
lK'iin«c, 
Give  u«  a  commissary's  list  in  verso," 

as  Prior  has  it.  But  they  had  little  else 
for  it.  Not  having  any  resource  in  the 
principles  of  things,  they  emphasized 
facts  ar;d  names — and  these  last  they 
oiivn  fnuiid  very  untractahle  in  the  har- 
ness of  rhyme.     Boileau  says: 

Cnmnicut   en   vers    heureux    nstticger  Dues- 

hoiirjr, 
Zut|'litii.  \Vi4;heuinghen,  Hordcrwie,  Knots- 

cinbour^  ] 

Tlie  war  poetry  of  England  at  that 
period  is  very  contemptible — fairly  in- 


dicating the  kind  of  literar}'  inspiratioii 
which  whiggery  and  oonstitutionalhy 
have  been  able  to  furnish,  generally,  in 
that  countiT,  and  also  indicating  the 
influence  of  that  new  style  and  system 
of  warfare,  which  turned  the  free,  bold 
soldier  of  former  days — full  of  strange 
oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard — into 
a  machine,  more  or  less,  chastening  his 
personal  consciousness  and  cooling  hit 
character. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  standing 
armies  and  the  generals;  and  the  old 
war-spirit  is  seen  no  more.  In  England, 
William  9f  Orange  made  a  national  debt 
and  a  standing  army ;  and  the  old  cour- 
age of  the  land,  which  could  interpellate 
kings,  and  punish  them,  was  smoUiered 
under  the  organized  hypocrisy  which 
bus  existed  there  ever  since.  War  be- 
came a  study  ;  the  bayonet  was  used  at 
Marsaglia,  by  Catinat*s  soldiers,  in  1690, 
and  the  discipline  of  Martinet — a  name 
equivocally  renowned — was  practiced  in 
the  French  armies.  Campaigns  wore 
conducted  with  strict  method,  and  Mars 
was  periwigged  in  the  great  monarchies, 
as  Apollo  the  singer  had  been  periwigged 
before.  The  regular  modes  of  tlie  Tu- 
rennes,  Condee,  Marlboroughs,  Monte- 
cuculis,  and  so  forth,  were  done  away 
with,  in  a  great  measure,  by  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia — one  of  those  who  have 
justified  the  saying  of  Philip  de  Co- 
mines,  that  princes  bred  in  poverty  and  I 
hardship  generally  become  distinguish-  | 
ed  rulers.  Disregarding  the  pedantries 
of  campaigning,  he  made  celerity  of 
movement  one  of  the  great  features  of 
war.  His  arms  were  legs,  so  to  speak, 
like  those  of  old  Sicily  (the  saying  is 
applied  to  a  modern  island),  and,  in  the 
number  of  his  rules  and  the  strictness 
of  his  discipline,  he  lessened  whatever 
poetry  yet  lingered  in  the  dignified, 
slow  modes  of  the  Condes,  Dauns,  and 
Browns.  Ho  paid  no  respect  to  the 
conventions  of  winter  time,  and  offered 
the  Aulic  generals  some  lessons,  which 
they  had  not  leanied  when  the  young 
Corsican  came  to  repeat  them,  in  171H>. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  flashes  of  a 
nobler  warfare ;  but  all  the  rest  only 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  the  pre- 
sent war-systems  have  lost  the  high 
feeling,  courage,  and  poetry  of  the  <>ld 
martial  movements.  The  glory  of  war 
seems  extinguished  in  that  fatal  chem- 
istry. With  respect  to  this,  let  us 
consider  the  ancient  and  the  feudal  sol- 
diers, oontraeted  with  the  modem.    The 
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former  foagfat  against  fellow-meD,  while 
the  latter  confront  a  power  more  terrible 
than  lightning.  The  former  entered 
battle  cheerfully,  confiding  in  their  ar- 
mor and  personal  strengtli ;  while  the  lat- 
ter feel,  on  entering  an  engagement,  that 
no  prowess  or  skill  of  theirs  will  enable 
them  to  keep  their  lives  in  the  dis- 
charges of  fire-  arms.  In  the  feudal  times, 
the  warriors — gentlemen,  and  men-at- 
arms,  especially — trusted  in  thoir  good 
harness ;  and  when  a  spirited  man  ad- 
yanced  before  the  lines  and  challenged 
any  champion  from  the  other  side,  his 
feelings  of  pride  and  heroism,  excited 
by  the  general  gaze,  were  kept  at  a  com- 
fortable, warm-blooded  pitch,  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  well  made  up  by 
the  armorer  that  morning,  in  his  iron 
helmet,  breast-plate  and  continuations, 
and  tliat  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
thrusting  and  whacking,  indeed,  to  get 
at  any  tender  part  of  him — or  of  his 
horse,  either — the  animal  lx*ing  **  barded 
firom  counter  to  tail."  The  same  glo- 
rious feeling  attended  him  in  the  general 
mellay,  where  he  and  his  personal  friends 
shouted  his  war-cry,  and  made  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  to  strike  terror,  and 
keep  up  the  fighting  inspiration.  Some 
modems  have  sneered  at  the  paladins, 
for  casing  themselves  in  complete  mail, 
and  leaving  their  followers  imperfectly 
protected.  But  those  chiefs,  who,  unlike 
modem  generals,  were  ever  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  and  exposed  tu  the  first 
shock  in  the  front  of  it,  were  called  upon 
to  keep  their  blood  warm  and  confident, 
seeing  that  the  fate  of  buttle  and  their 
forces  hung  heavily  upon  their  personal 
prowess ;  and  it  was  but  just  and  sol- 
dierly that  they  should  be  more  perfectly 
harnessed  than  the  great  body  of  their 
retainers.  With  respect  to  the  cavalry 
officer  and  the  troopers  of  our  day,  they 
must  always  feel  that  they  are  not  com- 
pletely proof  against  a  lance-thrust  or 
Babre-stroke,  even  with  the  helmet  and 
cuirass ;  while,  in  the  face  of  artillery, 
they  confront  death  almost  naked.  The 
ancient  horseman,  as  well  as  the  foot- 
man, necessarily  carried  into  action  a 
stouter  heart  than  his  modem  represent- 
ative. On  the  eve  of  battle,  the  latter 
makes  his  will;  tlie  former  looked  to 
the  condition  of  his  burgonet  and  his 
horse — *'  Saddle  White  Surrey  for  the 
field  to-morrow !"  It  was  one  thing  to 
charge  horsemen  or  archers,  or.  as  in 
the  classic  times,  a  group  of  elephants, 
which  were  always  us  ready  to  turn  tail 


as  to  advance — and  ano&er  tbingto  ridt 
against  musketry,  or  the  tremendooi 
muzzles  of  artillery.  The  ancient  oom- 
batants  were  always  more  clear-headed 
and  collected  in  moments  of  peril.  Whea 
anything  desperate  was  to  hie  peiformed, 
tlie  generals,  tribunes,  centurions,  and 
liege  lords,  would  rouse  their  daring  by 
soldierly  words  and  speeches.  In  our 
time,  when  the  military  hope  is  forlorn, 
the  machines  are  primed  with  brandy, 
and  driven,  in  the  fiend*8  name,  drank 
and  blind,  against  the  enemy.  These 
headlong  movements  are  rery  comftnon 
in  modem  warfare ;  and  the  English 
troops,  especially  the  cavalry,  are  fa- 
mous for  their  mad  charges — ^freniied 
passages  of  arms,  that  lead  to  nothinf^. 
One  of  these  occurred  at  Tolaveia,  m 
Spain,  where  a  regiment  of  horse  need 
down  a  ravine,  under  a  murderous  fire, 
and  raced  back  again,  shorn  of  half  its 
strength.  An  old  German  general  oem- 
ing  to  tlie  edge  of  the  steep,  drew  in  his 
horse,  and  shouted,  very  sensibly — "  No, 
no !  T  vill  not  kill  my  young  mens !" 
The  miserable  charge  at  Balaklava  was 
another  proof  of  tnat  horror-striokea 
sense  which  bewilders  men  in  the  sal- 
phury  atmosphere  of  modem  waxfue. 
The  inexperienced  officers  who  oom- 
manded  the  British  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  The  poor  ^neral  thought  thej 
should  do  something,  and  so  did  the 
gallant  Nolan.  Then  followed  the  sad 
rush  forward,  and  the  desperate  rodi 
back  ward — a  blundering  ecstasy  *  *  whioh 
was  not  war."  Compared  with  such 
proceedings,  the  wildest  mellay  of  tlie 
crusades  was  well-conducted,  and  foil 
of  intelligent  heroism. 

Drilled,  brigaded,  and  kept  in  order 
by  u  strict  disciplhie,  modem  soldiers 
move  mechanically,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
serves  them  in  place  of  every  other 
generous  impulse  of  soldiership.  No 
education  has  trained  either  their  minds 
or  muscles  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
No  haruspex  juggles  solemnly  for  them, 
and  no  bare-headed  and  mad-voiced 
chief,  on  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it 
joins,  points  out  the  contemptible  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy,  and  promises  victory 
and  plunder.  They  are  bound  to  their 
officers  by  the  cold  regimental  bond 
merely,  knowing  nothing  of  that  anima- 
tion and  interest  felt  by  those  who  for- 
merly marched  round  the  pennon  of 
their  chief,  and  heard  his  cheery  en- 
couragements familiarly  addressed.  Tho 
festive  ceremony  of  battlOi  foimei^  so 
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inspiring,  is  known  no  longer ;  and  sol- 
diers, with  nothing  preliminary  differing 
from  the  order  of  march,  often  find  them- 
selves in  action,  moving  against  an  in- 
distinct  position,  and  firing  through  the 
Hmoke,  while  the  bloody  gaps  in  their 
line  tell  them  they  are  in  presence  of 
hostile  batteries,  and  they  feel  the  stem, 
still  resignation  of  those  who  wait  for 
the  wheels  of  Juggernaut ;  or,  if  they 
have  sufficient  case  and  independence 
of  mind,  wish  they  were  ten  miles  away 
just  then,  and  prepare  to  run,  in  fact, 
on  the  first  opportunity.  The  man-at- 
arms  ahvavs  stood  up  to  his  fight ;  the 
modern  soldier  dodges  the  deadly  bullets, 
if  he  can,  bi^hind  hedges  or  stones — he 
falls  flat  to  avoid  them — and  small  blame 
to  him ;  the  other  would  do  the  same  in 
his  place.  The  spirit  of  war,  we  repeat, 
had  formerly  more  pride  and  manhness 
than  can  belong  to  it  at  present ;  and  we 
believe  that  more  martial  enthusiasm 
and  true  fighting  pluck  could  once  be 
found,  in  a  Roman  maniple,  say,  or  a 
baron's  clump  of  kindred  and  household 
spears,  than  ever  existed  in  all  the 
allied  armies  at  the  Crimea — save  in 
some  hand  to  hand  scuffles,  when  the 
people  on  both  sides  wont  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  became  personal  with 
sticks  and  stones ;  as  on  that  hurly- 
burly  occasion  when  the  Sclavons  came 
to  asttjni^h  the  British  camp,  through 
the  gray  morning  mist  of  the  Cher- 
sonese. 

The  English  aro  an  unwarlike  people. 
The  debt,  and  the  standing  army,  have 
quelled  the  ntitional  heart.  It  was  not 
ifto  in  tlu*  Pluiitagenct  and  Stuart  periods. 
The  last  time  tho  English  displayed  any 
warlike  spirit,  was  in  a  war  of  principles 
which  could  rouse  their  passions  in  an 
intellifrible  and  interesting  manner — a 
war  gallantly  waged  on  one  side  by  those 
who  stood  for  Charles  Stuart  and  kingly 
ri:^ht,  and  on  the  other,  by  those  who 
contended  for  the  representative  system. 
After  that,  they  never  understood  the 
trramarye  of  their  wars.  The  ungenial 
Pui-it'in  spirit  first  impaired  the  tradi- 
tional genius  of  the  country,  and  the 
whi,zg<Ty  that  p^rew  out  of  it  completed 
the  m«>ral  change  of  the  people.  The 
hinp- haired  champions  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  king  were  a  high-hearted  class 
of  men,  and  they  rais«'d  their  pennons 
in  the  true  spirit  of  (diivalry,  while  the 
artillery  practice  of  the  kingdom  was  not 
of  sufficient  deadliness  to  spoil  their 
martial  enthusiasms.  Engagements  wero' 


oftenest  decided  by  charges  of  hone 
and  the  push  of  pike ;  and  if  there  were 
any  sign  or  smell  of  gunpowder,  it  was 
mainly  from  the  gallant  petronels,  which 
just  himished  smoke  enough  to  give  the 
field  of  battle  its  striking  etfects  of  light 
and  shade. 

We  may  see,  in  the  war-poetry  of 
Addison,  Budgell,  and  other  writers  of 
their  day,  how  cold  and  mean  the  mili- 
tary ideas  had  grown.  The  war-poetry 
of  those  Stuart  times,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  itself  full  of  haughtiness,  running, 
apparently,  to  the  music  of  the  clarions ; 
and  Montrose,  famous  by  the  pen,  as 
well  as  glorious  by  the  sword,  yearns  to 
slug  the  obsequies  of  Charles  with  trum^ 
pets'  sounds,  and  write  his  epitaph  in 
blood  and  wounds— an  expression,  by-the* 
by,  which  has  passed,  somewhat,  from 
the  side  of  the  sublime  over  to  the  other. 
The  Puritans  exhaled  their  patriot 
courage  mostly  in  psalms  ;  but  the  poets 
of  the  court  rang  many  a  right  English 
wiir- lyric  through  the  land.  One  of 
these  contains  the  following  stanzas : 


*'  Tell  mo  no  more  of  poaco, 
'TiH  cowardice  di^Tuised — 
A  child  of  fear  and  beartleas 
A  tiling  to  be  despised. 


"  I  lovo  the  carlo's  lif^htnin^  eye 
Thnt  stores  in  Pbucbus'  face. 

"  I  mnrkod  thnt  uoblo  thin^:, 
Hound  on  his  upward  fli^t, 
iScatter  the  clouds  with  mighty  wing. 
And  breast  the  tide  of  light. 

*'Tho  trump  blast — let  it  come 
Jn  phrieks  on  the  fitful  gale, 
The  chfirp^cr's   hoof  beat  timo  to  the 
drum, 
And  tho  clank  of  the  rider's  mail. 

'*  I  a<*k  no  heaps  untold 

TIml  swell  the  miser's  board; 
I  claim  the  birth-right  of  the  bold. 
The  dowry  of  tho  sword. 

'•  Nor  yet  tho  gilded  gem 
That  coronets  the  slave; 
I  clutch  the  spectre  diadem 
That  marshals  on  the  brave !" 

These  lines  are  in  the  true  soldier 
vein.  The  lyric  is  anonymous — one  of 
tho  voices  of  the  time — and,  like  the  fol- 
lowing (found  written  in  a  copy  of 
Lovelace's  **  Lucasta'*),  was  probably 
fnnn  tho  pen  of  that  gallant  genius  : 

"  A  steodc,  a  steedo  of  mntchloss  spoodo, 
A  sword  of  m(>tal  keen  : 
All  else  to  noble  hearts  is  dross — 
All  else  on  oorth  is  meao. 
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The  noi^^hing  of  the  war-horro  proud| 

The  ruUing  of  the  drum, 
The  clauf^or  of  the  trumpet  load 

I3e  sounds  from  heaven  that  come ; 
And  oh,  the  thuuderiu^  prut's  of  kuigbts, 

When  as  the  war-cries  swell, 
May  toll  from  heaven  an  angel  bright, 

Or  rouse  a  fiend  from  hell!" 

The  Torses  of  Korner  read  tame  to 
this  music,  in  which  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  perceivo  the  love  of  blows  and 
battle — the  certaminis  gaudia  gleaming 
through  the  rougher  war-song  of  Ber- 
trand  de  Born.  Nothing  in  English 
poetry  can  be  compared,  for  military 
boldness,  to  the  above,  except  a  song 
written  by  Thomas  Osborne  Davis,  one 
of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age,  who  died 
in  Dublin  in  1845.  The  tone  of  his 
lyric,  it  will  be  observed,  resembles  that 
of  the  cavalier,  and  it  opens  as  follows  : 

**  Oh,  for  a  steed,  a  rushing  steed 

And  a  blazing  scimitar, 
To  hunt  from  beauteous  Italv, 

The  Austrian's  red  hussar  V' 

Compared  with  the  war- verse  of  Love- 
lace, that  of  the  Georgian  laureates,  and 
other  bards,  exhibits  a  very  **  heavy  de- 
scension.*'  The  improved  constitution 
eieems  to  have  the  effect  of  chilling  and 
killing  the  spirit  of  the  country  ond  its 
poetical  pulses — at  least  till  the  French 
revolution  hud  made  its  mreat  noise  in  the 
world.  **  Poets  are  liite  birds,"  says 
Chateaabriand,  *'  every  noise  makes 
them  sing  ;''  and  after  that  event  they 
did  sing  more  boldly  in  England.  Scott 
and  Campbell  wrote  war-songs,  but  not 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  Stuart  age.  Sir  Walter,  as  we  all 
know,  fails  in  his  poetry  of  modern  war 
—"Waterloo,"  "Don  Roderick," etc. ; 
and  only  shows  the  right  martial  spirit 
when  he  goes  back  to  the  cattle-reiv- 
ing tim^s,  when  war  was  popularly 
waged  witli  bucklers,  blood-houuds,  bea- 
cons, and  the  Warden  raids.  Camp- 
bell, to  be  sure,  says  something  for  the 
cannonades;  but  he  requires  the  pic- 
turesoue  of  ocean  combat,  and  the  thrill- 
ing enects  of  midnight  and  a  forest  for 
his  fine  war-ode  on  llohenlinden — the 
modem  Murigimno.  The  want  of  a 
genuine  inspiration  would  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  th<'me  of  tliat  lyric  is 
not  British ;  it  is  foreign — like  that  of 
**  Loudon's  Attack."  England^s  great 
poets  of  the  last  age  rank  with  the  best 
of  her  Parnassus ;  but  none  of  them 
(save  tlie  laureates)  sing  the  military 
glory  of  the  nation.     Byron  sneered  at 


war,  Shelley  loathed  it,  Wordsworth 
turned  from  it,  and  Moore  went  for  his 
battles  to  king  Malachi  and  the  Khor- 
assan ;  showing  that  very  little  martial 
enthusiasm  warmed  the  general  mind  of 
their  nation. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
recent  war  against  Russia.  There  was 
a  certain  show  of  warlike  ardor ;  bat  it 
was  all  editorial  and  belonged  to  the 
journalists  and  their  correspondents— at 
least  the  greater  part  of  iL  The  noise 
made  some  young  bards  sing — Smitht 
Dobell,  Massey,  Brown,  JoneSt  and 
Robinson.  But  their  poetry  is  merely 
fanciful ;  an  ouium  dream  of  too  much 
vouth  and  readmg.  Tennyson  also  song. 
Ves,  but  observe  tliat,  among  all  the 
causes,  cfifects,  and  tcndenoies  of  the 
war,  he  could  only  choose,  for  a  theme, 
the  dreary  blind  scurry  of  BalakUva. 
lie  immortalizes  a  brainless  British 
blunder — no  more.  Neither  his  Torses 
nor  the  sonnets  of  the  young  men  could 
touch  any  cord  of  popular  sympathy; 
for  the  people  have  no  military  spirit, 
and  if  it  is  ever  to  come  to  them,  it 
must  bo  by  a  dififerent  kind  of  war  from 
that  juggled  by  the  oligarchy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  journals. 

The  French  had  as  little  sympatbv 
with  that  war  as  the  English,  yet,  their 
military  tendencies  and  tastes  were  al- 
ways far  stronger  than  those  of  the  isl- 
anders. It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  tliat  while  the  bards  of  the 
victorious  Britons  neglected  the  ihemea 
of  the  great  imperial  war,  the  poet  of  the 
defeated  nation — Bcraneer — makes  fre- 
quent reference  to  it ;  the  best  of  hii 
lyrics  being  those  in  which  we  find 
allusions  to  the  army  of  France,  and 
the  renown  and  fate  of  tlie  emperor. 
The  following  verses  of  M.  Favart,  writ- 
ten long  before  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, have  a  curious  explanatory  bearing 
on  that  fact. 

**  I/e  roq  Fran^ais  est  la  eoq  de  la  fl^oire, 

Par  les  revere  il  n'cst  point  ahattn ; 
II  chante  forte  s'il  (fapne  la  Tiotoire, 

Eiicor plus  fort  qaand  i!  eat  bien  bstta. 
Le  Cix^  le  rancais  at  le  coq  de  la  gloiie ; 

Toigours  chanter  est  sa  grand  vertae. 
E«t-il  imprudent  7  o«t-il  sage  ? 

C'Mt  ce  qu'on  ne  peat  deflner ; 
Mnis  qui  ne  |H>rd  jamait  coarap^e 

So  reud  maitre  de  ravonir  I" 


'*  Oh,  the  cook  of  France  is  the  eock  of  fiuna ; 

RcvcrHOs  they  never  abash  him ; 
lie  crows  if  he  conquers,  and  crows  the  i 

Or  louder,  id  fact,  if  thoy  thrash  bim! 
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"  Oh,  the  rock  of  Frftnco,  ho  is  glory's  bird ; 
His  virtue's,  at  nil  times,  to  orow,  sir; 
And  wh«-il.er  this  irt  wive,  or  s  mply  absurd, 

I  shni/t  t.ttompt  to  stiy ;  but  1  kuow,  sir, 
That  he  who  ne'er  lones  his  courage,  will 
Be  master  and  lord  of  the  future  still." 

The  omon  of  the  last  couplet  is  Big- 
iiificaiit*  When  the  assaulters  of  the 
Mulukoff  fouud  themselves  beaten  back 
by  the  Russians,  aguin  and  again,  they 
paused,  wiped  their  bloody  brows,  and 
swore  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  some 
chorus — some  rousing  storm-song  to 
carry  everything  before  it — the  Mar- 
seillaise !  They  demand  the  Marseil- 
laise. Pelissier  wants  the  Mulukofif; 
K4)  bids  them,  in  God's  name,  sing. 
The  gusty  old  march  of  the  republic 
thunders  along  the  lines,  cheering  the 
soldiers'  hearts,  and  timing  the  j)as  de 
charge — and  the  world  knows  the  rest. 
Fancy  the  poor,  brave  fellows  of  John 
Bull's  army  asking  for  a  war-lyric,  iu 
similar  circumstances.     You  cannot. 

The  Stuart  Lovelace  was  a  soldier^ 
and  ho  sung  bis  soldierly  paean.  But 
we  find  no  Guelphic  soldier,  however 
brave,  writing  enthusiastic  things  of  his 
profession  :  quite  the  contrary.  Those 
who  do  speak  or  write  of  campaigning, 
do  so  as  of  some  severe  necessity — in- 
volving hard  service,  and  lamentable 
carnage.  General  Sir  Harry  Smith  said 
last  year  at  a  London  banquet,  that  war 
was  a  '*  damnable  trade,"  and  he  spoke 
truly  from  liis  experience.  The  Duke 
of  W<*llington  used  to  say  he  command- 
ed tln»  worst  scamps  and  blackguards 
of  the  United  Kingd«mi — and  no  dcmbt 
he  knew  his  army  pretty  well.  But  no 
one  can  evi*r  fancy  the  ptdemarchs, 
imperators,  and  crested  paladins  talking 
in  that  manner  of  the  men  under  their 
command.  Tlx^y  had  different  ideas 
of  war  ;  they  did  not  guide  machines. 
Dor  play  their  lofty  roles  under  the 
gha.»*tly  chenii>try  and  fate  of  gunpow- 
der. The  spirit  of  British  soldiers  in 
the  mass  conforms  to  the  sentiment  of 
their  headers  concerning  them  and  their 
trad<>.  The  rank  and  file  stand  lower 
than  tliose  of  any  other  European  army. 
The  Kus.-ian  peasant  rises  in  dignity 
\vh«'n  he  bee«)nies  a  s(ddier  ;  the  Eng- 
li>lunan  sinks  or  remains  the  same.  The 
>n(i.il  t'att?  of  his  class  chills  his  military 
ideas  ;  he  sees  Ixtwi'en  himself  and  any 
plae»'  of  honorable  eonnnand  a  gulf 
whieh  h«'  in*ed  noth»>[>e  to  overpass,  and 
under  his  red  jacket  has  the  soul  of  a 
serf.     In  the  French  armies,  the  roads 


of  renown  arc  open  to  b11«  and  the  sol- 
diers of  France  have  the  true  war-spir- 
it, such  as  oaunot  exist  in  the  ranks  of 
the  islanders.  In  the  Crimea  Uiese  last 
kept  the  stern,  despondent  hearts  of 
theh'  brothers  in  the  factories  and  fields 
at  home.  The  mihtary  entliusiusms  of 
the  British  camp  there  came  chiefly 
from  the  Celts,  Kussell  and  Wood,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  gunpowder  or 
army  rules. 

Turning  to  the  ocean  style  of  war* 
we  find  it  generally  considered  more  po- 
etical than  the  land-battles — no  doubt 
because  every  ship  has  the  distinct  in- 
dividuality of  a  little  army,  under  its  in- 
dependent chieftain,  and  wo  can  feel  a 
stronger  interest  in  it,  tossing  amid  the 
winds  and  waves,  than  in  the  tootica 
and  regulated  movements  of  a  land  ar- 
mament, because,  in  short,  a  ship  is  a 
finer  and  a  more  picturesque  object  than 
a  regiment.  We  think,  however,  the 
sea-contests  were  always  less  natural 
and  congenial  than  laud-fights,  and 
therefore  less  heartily  waged.  But  still, 
as  men  became  better  sailors,  they  grew 
more  confident  in  those  contests,  ma- 
nccuvred  with  the  wind,  and  understood 
the  weather-gage ;  so  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  more  free  energy,  and 
certain  courage  and  poetry  of  war  to  be 
found  in  the  navies  than  in  the  armies. 
Sailors  are  loss  governed  by  precise 
rules  than  soldiers  ;  they  have  less  the 
character  of  machines,  and  are  more 
guided  by  personal  spirit,  both  in  the 
engagement  and  the  storm.  And  if  we 
must  argue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land- 
battles,  that  the  use  of  artillery  has  over- 
awed the  impulses  of  the  sea-fights,  yet 
the  unfavorable  effect  is  certainly  less  ex- 
hibited in  these  last ;  and  tlio  ancient  gal- 
lantry of  men  on  the  waves  does  not 
exceed  the  modern  in  any  degree.  The 
wild  and  perilous  fields  of  ocean,  nul- 
hfying  the  stricter  discipline  of  the  land* 
can  <>xhibit  some  of  the  older  features 
of  battle ;  for  which  reason  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  Dibdin  has  made  a  larger 
addition  to  tlie  poetry  of  war  iu  Eng- 
land than  the  rest  of  her  poets,  and 
that  our  national  fancy  is  more  taken 
by  our  ship-engagements  than  our  land- 
contests. 

While  endeavoring  to  show  the  de- 
basing effect  of  gunpowder  on  the  mo- 
dern war- spirit,  wo  have  glanced  at  the 
other  cognate  agency  working  to  the 
same  result — the  growth  of  the  mon- 
archies.     Historians  will  point  to  thv 
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extinction  of  the  old  fiefs  as  something 
favorahlo  to  civilizution.  But,  as  yet, 
little  but  evil  has  come  of  it.  That 
chango,  in  the  '  European  countries, 
transformed  the  nobles,  from  peers  and 
rebels,  to  court  sycophants,  and  tunied 
their  poor  people  from  armed  retainers 
into  canaille.  Then  came  the  standing 
armies,  and  while  the  taxes  to  support 
these  impoverished  the  masses,  the  dis- 
use of  arms  rendered  the  condition  of 
the  latter  still  more  degraded  and  help- 
less. For  many  generations,  the  sys- 
tems of  centralization  have  been  growmg 
in  Europe,  and  with  the  dreariest  results 
for  hummi  liberty.  Since  tlie  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  three  republics  ot 
Holland,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  have  been 
extinguished  by  the  will  and  consent  of 
the  Holv  Alliance,  and  the  hopes  of 
Poland  have  shared  the  same  fate.  Eng- 
land absorbed  Ireland.  Norway  sunk 
in  Sweden,  the  republican  longings  of 
Greece  were  smothered,  and  Hungary 
is  swallowed  by  Austria.  A  few  colos- 
sal powers  will  soon  stand,  supported 
by  the  terrible  agency  of  gunpowder, 
sole  governors  where,  in  a  brighter  and 
better  day,  the  world  saw  such  a  crowd 
of  republics,  kingdoms,  principalities, 
free  cities,  leagues,  duchies,  and  bold 
baronies,  all  proud  and  plentiful,  and 
often,  for  their  health's  sake,  using  the 
frec-brea tiling  exercise  of  arms  against 
one  another. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  spirit 
of  the  nations  is  quelled,  and  the  use  of 
arms  confined  to  certain  bodies  of  men 
set  apart  to  sustain  the  rulers.  But  the 
old  military  impulses  are  lost  in  these 
armies,  and  they  nmk,  for  the  most  part, 
below  the  corrupt  legionaries  of  liome. 
These  last  hod  a  savage  will  of  their 
own,  and  would  often  trample  on  the 
tyrants.  Such  a  show  of  independence 
is  not  to  be  hoped  in  our  day.  As  for 
the  peoples,  they  are  mostly  disarmed, 
and  unaccustomed  to  weapons — artifi- 
cers, producers,  inventors,  readers  of 
books,  and  believing,  perhaps,  in  the 
good  which  is  to  come  of  the  school- 
master and  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Noble  and  true  thoughts,  no  doubt,  have 
been  uttered  by  them,  and  impetuous 
blows  struck  in  most  of  the  European 
nations  ;  but  these  things  lie  too  much 
out  of  tlie  regular  course  of  their 
thoughts  and  habits.  It  is  a  stern  truth, 
and  one  that  seems  alxjut  as  old  as  the 
world,  that  while  men  in  general  speak 
and  feel  according  to  their  judgments. 


they  act  according  to  the  oustom  of 
their  lives ;  in  spito  of  the  better  im- 
pulses, there  is  a  terrible  tendency  to 
recur  to  the  beaten  tracks.  Napoleon, 
at  St.  Helena,  could  not  take  his  soup 
from  the  new  china  bowl ;  he  turned 
away.  Next  day,  when  he  saw  his  old 
silver  basin — which  had  not  been  broken 
up,  after  all — holding  his  lunch  in  the 
old  way,  ho  rejoiced  like  a  child — or  a 
man,  if  you  wish — ^pinched  Monthoion*8 
ear,  and  swallowed  his  refreshment  com- 
fortably. Whatever  is,  possesses  great 
power  ;  men  call  it  rk;ht,  with  Pope. 
"  If  tyranny,''  says  Bladame  de  8tsel, 
**  had  only  its  direct  power  on  its  side,  it 
could  never  maintain  itself.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  is — proving  human  misery 
more  than  all — that  the  greater  numb^ 
of  people  enlist  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  events,  not  having  strength  to 
think  deeper  than  a  fact ;  and  when  an 
oppressor  has  triumphed,  they  hasten 
to  justify,  not  tlie  tyrant,  but  the  destiny 
.that  has  made  him  an  instrument.*'  And 
Pascal,  an  admirable  thinker  and  writer, 
says,  "  the  power  of  sovereigns  is  mainly 
founded  on  the  weakness  or  the  people ; 
the  people  will  always  be  weak ;  there- 
fore," he  says,  **  the  sovereigns  will  hare 
a  long  lease  of  their  power."  Dreary 
syllogism  !  And  after  all,  looking  roona 
the  world,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
begin  to  put  down  Pascal  in  argument. 
Everything  in  the  old  nations  seems  to 
show  that  their  former  military  spirit 
has  died  away,  and  that  the  dignity  and 
poetry  of  war  have  departed  idong  with 
it. 

But  men  prophecy  a  change — one 
which  shall  remove  those  evils  of  mo- 
dem civilization,  and  restore  something 
of  the  manlier  condition  of  by-gone 
times.  Let  us  believe  it.  Meantime, 
we  know  that  the  only  true  gallantry 
and  heroism  which  gleam  from  the  anf- 
phury  clouds  of  modern  warfare,  belouff 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  stood 
against  the  civilizing  absorptions  of  the 
monarchies.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
Khine  folk — the  *'  beggars"  at  one  end, 
and  the  peasants  at  the  other  end  of 
that  illustrious  river,  dear  at  all  times  to 
freedom.  In  later  times,  the  genuine 
old  spirit  of  war  flashed  from  the  forests 
and  streams  of  the  New  World,  when, 
with  a  perfect  consent  and  harmony 
unknown  to  any  former  confederacies 
of  men,  the  American  forefatliers  moved 
shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the  stem 
vicissitudes  of  war,  and  left  a  splendid 
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exuinpK)  wliich  thoir  descendants  will 
be  worthioHt  to  oxalt  and  eulogize  when 
they  have  in  turn  performed  something 
in  the  Hpirit  of  that  rel>ellious  audacity 
which  liberated  a  continent.  Then  come 
the  revolution  of  France,  which,  in  its 
sans-cuh)ttert  of  1769,  reproducing, 
curiously  enough,  the  bons  hommes 
Jacqued  of  135^),  and  the  terrible  Ba- 
gaudot  of  the  third  century,  made  its 
nilcrs  tremble  in  their  scats  with  one 
more  outburst,  while  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  marching  without  shoes,  and 
winning  battles  without  bread  or  gun- 
powder, rushed  to  meet  liberty,  that 
sacred  old  rebel,  on  the  Rhine.  The 
invaders  are  dashed  back  on  all  sides 
from  tlie  warlike  stream,  and  the  tri- 
color goes,  in  the  midst  of  battles,  from 
the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  round  to 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  where  ships  are  actual- 
ly stormed  and  tiiken.  in  mid-winter,  by 
a  wild  charge  of  Pichegru's  cavalry  on 
the  ice — a  Homeric  battle  of  the  ships 
in  modern  war.  The  noble  de  la  Tour 
D'Auvergne.  first  grenadier  of  France, 
is  a  fine  feature  of  that  martial  poetry ; 
and  so  was  Bonaparte,  before  the  heavy 
cannonades  of  Napoleon  had  marred 
his  early  renown.  No  pulse  of  true 
poetry  ever  beat  in  the  marches  of  that 
emperor — all  is  loud,  hard,  overpower- 
ing, and  ghastly  with  carnage.  We 
except  the  march  from  San  Juan  to 
Paris,  when  it  was  Bonaparte  again,  ex- 
hibiting the  finest  inspiration  of  mihtary 
genius.  Napoleon  could  have  made 
Europe  republican,  and  raised  himself 
beyond  all  the  heroes  and  demigods  of 
ancient  and  modern  days.  But  he  pre- 
ferred to  build  his  litthi  dynasty — and 
now  sinks  down  far  below  the  level  of 
Alexander  and  Cuisar,  and  that  calm 
comrade  of  our  own  land,  looking  im- 
mortality be>ide  them. 

The  struggles  of  Hofer  and  his  Ty- 
rolesis  the  Spanish  rising,  tlie  war  in 
which  Marco  Bozzaris  and  Byron  bore 
arms,  the  latest  eflforts  of  the  Poles,  the 
('irc<is>ians,  the  Germans,  the  Italians, 
the  Hungarians,  and  the  French,  to 
overthrow  their  despotisms,  were  all 
full  of  the  dignity  and  enthusiasm  which 
still  can  make  the  profession  of  arms 
lK*autiful  and  inspiring.  And  if  the  Old 
World  is  destined  to  see  restored  the 
finer  and  manlier  genius  (»f  war,  it  must 
be  by  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  which  pre- 
sided  in    the     by -gone    republics — the 


spirit  of  independence.  The  story  and 
traditions  of  this  country,  and  its  re- 
publican principle,  iustify  the  belief 
that  such  a  spirit  will  yet  be  the  glory 
of  our  armaments.  But  these  must 
take  their  virtue  from  the  democracy 
by  which  we  exist.  Our  landwehr  is 
truly  based  and  nobly  animated.  la 
the  management  of  the  navy — which 
will  necessarily  be  to  us  what  their 
armies  are  to  the  other  great  nations — 
we  must  guard  against  imitating  the 
effete  aristocracy  of  the  mother  island — 
the  most  adverse  of  existing  models — 
and  take  care  that  the  people  shall  have 
free  access  to  the  quarter-docks  of  their 
own  sea- squadrons ;  so  may  the  fame 
of  the  Blakes,  Van  Tromps,  Duguay- 
Trouins,  Nelsons,  Decaturs  be  yet 
surpassed  by  the  ardent  spirits  that 
wait  but  the  country's  call,  to  dare  the 
**  battle  and  the  breeze,'*  and  carry  its 
flag  victorious  over  every  ocean. 

Xleanwhile — regarding  the  slow,  slav- 
ish world  as  it  is — we  shall  end  as  we 
bi^gan,  with  a  condemnation  of  gun- 
powder— unmoved  by  anything  that 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  it.  People 
argue  that  it  puts  the  weak  on  a  level 
with  the  strong.  This  might  not  be 
found  so  very  bad  in  itself— though  it 
is  contrary  to  nature — the  weak  having 
no  business  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
strong.  But  it  does  worse,  and,  by  a 
wicked  necromancy,  gives  the  weak  a 
power  over  the  strong — (mubling  the 
numerically  feeble  array  of  the  govern- 
ors to  keep  down  the  vast  masses  of 
the  governed.  We  end  as  we  began, 
with  our  poets,  and  against  the  evil 
agency  of  gunpowder,  which,  deplora- 
ble alike  in  its  means  and  its  ends,  cows 
the  natural  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and 
enables  the  few  conspirators  against 
humanity  to  put  down,  and  keep  uown, 
the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-beings. 
Wo  wind  up  with  the  chivalrous  Arios- 
to,  repeatin;^  in  our  own  language  the 
motto  of  this  paper : — 

''Fiendish  and  foul  invention,  how  couldat  thoa 
In  haman  boAom  ever  find  a  place  7 
By  thee  war's  f;\oTj  fades,  and  nonor  now 
Withholds   from   soldiership   iU   aaoient 
^ace; 
Bv  thee  desert  and  valor  sink  so  low, 
^0  good  seems  oft  loss  worthy  than  the 
hose ; 
By  thee  are  quenched  the  glow  and  gallant 

cheer 
That  warmed  in  camps  the  noble  cheraUar." 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    WILO-WILO. 


A  CONFLICT  WITH  CHINESE  PIRATES. 

Hamlet. — Or  like  a  whale  7 
Polonius. — Very  like  u  whale. 


Foil  four  long,  tedious,  sultry  months 
hud  I  been  running  to  seed  in  the 
uninteresting  colony  of  Hong  Kong.  I 
hud  hcnrd  an  udugo  in  relution  to  the  placo 
— probably  a  substitution  for  tlio  one, 
**  I  wibh  ho  was  in  Jericho" — and  I  be- 
camo  convinced  thut  few  who  uttered  it 
wero  aware  what  a  cruel  fate  they  were 
imploring  for  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
pleasure, lu  fact,  the  analogy  is  com- 
plete with  the  more  profane  imprecation 
used  by  teamsters,  sailors,  and  other 
irreligious  people. 

It  would  bo  vain  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  Hong  Kong — or  rather  of  Vic- 
toria, for  that  is  the  official  name  of  the 
town — at  least  such  a  description  as  it 
deserves.  A  person  who  should  pass  it 
on  a  railway  would  have  a  confused  im- 
pression of  a  great  deal  of  rocky  moun- 
tain, a  great  deal  of  plaster  and  dust, 
masses  of  Chinese,  and  some  few  pale 
English  soldiers,  walking  with  canes, 
to  and  from  their  garrison  and  the  tav- 
erns at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Tho 
houses  are  large,  square,  and  plastered, 
carefully  and  solidly-built,  and  with 
quite  an  imposing  appearance.  Tlioy 
are  scattered  along  on  the  **  Queen's 
road,"  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
at  tlio  west  end  there  are  quantities  of 
low,  wooden,  Chinese  houses,  crowded 
and  cramped  together,  and  teeming  with 
the  native  populati«m.  The  harbor  is 
spacious,  and  generally  well  filled ;  and 
we  imagined  at  first,  from  the  popu- 
lous and  commercial  appearance  of  tho 
place,  that  we  might  spend  a  few 
months  quite  pleasantly  there ;  but 
alas,  we  were  very  much  disappointed. 

•Society  we  could  not  enjoy,  f«»r  near- 
ly all  of  the  inhabitants  kept  within  their 
own  circles,  and  extended  no  hospitality. 
The  only  people  who  were  at  all  polite 
to  us  were  the  American  consul,  U.  S. 
naval  stt>rekeeper,  and  one  American 
merchant  The  officials  of  tho  colony, 
civil  and  military,  are  English — reserv- 
ed, snobbish,  and  stupid.  Most  of  tho 
merchants  who  have  resi<led  any  time 
hi  this  debilitating  climate,  have  their 
livers  out  of  order,  are   engrossed  in 


their  money-making  business,  and  per- 
fectly torpid  with  sensualify.  Their 
diet  is  cuiry  and  chutney,  their  drink 
ale,  and  they  never  move,  except  in 
sedan-chairs.  They  have  a  very  fine 
club-house;  but  we  never  saw  the  inte- 
rior of  it,  so  that  I  speak  from  hearsay. 
There  is  also  a  reading-room,  and  to 
that,  indeed,  we  were  mtroduced;  bat 
wo  heard  that  many  of  the  members 
grumbled  at  our  visits,  and,  of  course* 
we  discontinued  theiri.  One  may  aak^ 
Wore  there  no  public  places  of  resort? 
Oh,  yes ;  besides  tlie  sudors'  grog-shops, 
in  tho  west  end,  there  are  two  hotels  (a 
classification  well  known  not  to  indada 
only  comfortable  houses),  the  *' Com- 
mercial," and  *»  Shaw's."  The  land- 
lords are  deadly  rivals,  and  there  is  a 
fierce  struggle  between  them  to  keep 
tho  poorer  house.  Both  establishments 
have  ten-pin  alleys  and  billiard  tables 
attached.  The  former  are  serrated  and 
splintered,  with  pins  that  totter,  and  in- 
vito the  slightest  provocation  to  tumble 
down.  The  billiard-tables  are,  how« 
ever,  very  good,  and  servants  ^ng 
abundant,  cheap,  and  meek,  there  are 
plenty  of  markers  who  never  can  ooont, 
and  whom  you  can  beat  with  great 
satisfaction.  But  one  gets  tired  of 
consttmtly  resorting  to  the  same  stupid 
place,  especially  when  the  disburse* 
ments  collateral  thereto  are  impodng. 

There  was  one  amusement  left—to 
walk.  That  there  was  every  opporta- 
nity  for.  The  main  street,  or  road,  is 
about  throe  miles  lon^,  and  windiQg 
roads  are  cut  in  the  sicics  of  the  hills. 
There  is  a  parade-ground,  too,  not  hi 
from  the  garrison,  where  ugly,  ungun- 
ly,  old  Chinese  nurses  assemble  eveir 
evening,  to  air  and  exercise  the  pan 
babies  they  have  charge  of.  Some 
young  men — English,  of  course — have 
a  cricket-club,  and  they  sometimes  as- 
semble on  the  grcon,  in  rery  tight 
clothes,  and  race  around  after  a  hard 
ball.  But  twice  a  week  there  was 
music ;  one  evening  the  regimental  band 

{clayed,  and  on  the  other  an  amatenr 
>and,  led  by  a  fat  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
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Almost  any  music  is  oxhialrating  at  tho 
antipodt^s,  wiiero  (HiP  is  wasting  away 
with  heat  and  ennui ;  but  ono  mu;^  be 
very  indulgcMit*  and  in  Hung  Kong,  to 
enjoy  that  amateur  hand.  It  had  Home 
int«Test  at  first,  from  the  novehy  of  the 
tiling,  and  from  the  on  d'lts  that  rumor 
had  attached  to  the  leader.  It  was  said 
that  this  monomaniac  was  worth  some 
fitteen  thousand  [)ounds  a  year !  Ho 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and  had  formed 
this  brass  band  from  his,  artillerymen, 
and  it  was  said  that  ho  had  tiiught  them 
all !  What  patriotism  and  devotion 
must  exist  in  one  who,  wealthy  and 
married,  could  ctmsent  to  remain  in  the 
army,  be  stationed  at  Hong  Kong,  and 
undtTtake  to  teach  artillerymen  music ! 

Of  course,  we  rushed  to  see  this 
prodigy.  The  musicians,  to  the  num- 
iH'r  uf  six  or  seven,  had  assembled,  and 
set  up  their  music-stand.  Presently  a 
red -faced  officer,  with  a  cornet  in  one 
hand  and  u  white  handkerchief  in  the 
other,  came  tripjiing  along  the  green, 
esc^orted  by  a  brother  officer.  lie  al- 
ways c^ime  on  in  this  way.  After  con- 
piderabh»  turning  over  of  l)ooks,  and 
whispering  between  the  leader  and  the 
artillervmen,  the  music  burst  out  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  we  couhl  not  but 
ailinire  tlie  way  in  which  he  had  trained 
his  soldiers — fur  h(5  did  everything,  and 
t})«  ir  acc(»mpaniment  was  faint,  and  of 
little  moment.  At  a  distance,  one  could 
only  ht-ar  his  instrument,  and  now  and 
tht-n  the  deep,  monotonous  pumping  of 
the  trombone.  Poor  man  ;  he  died  be- 
fore wc  left  the  st<ition,  of  excessive 
cornet-&-pi.>ton,  and  ale. 

The  i»4th  of  May,  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, cam<'  and  roused  us  up  from  our 
dc>pon(h*ncy.  There  was  a  review  of 
the  troops,  on  the  parade-ground,  and 
our  MMJM'S  of  sight  and  hearing  were 
fairly  exercised.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  red  and  glitter,  and  an  immense 
anioinit  of  howling  and  of  cannon.  Wo 
wouUl  s«Mm  have  relapsed  again  into 
mehuicholv,  however,  but  for  the  ball 
given  that  night  at  the  governor's.  To 
that  we  were  invited. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  took 
my  first  ride  in  a  sedan-chair.  I  went 
a  distmce  of  two  miles,  I  suppoKO,  and 
on  emerging  from  the  chair,  I  tottered 
into  the  house,  a  sadder  and  *'  a  wiser 
man."  Those  who  hold  that  we  are 
descend<'d  from  the  ape  tribe,  might 
here  find  a  plausible  theory  for  Uie 
gradual    disappearance   of    the   caudal 


appendage.  If  I  had  had  a  tail,  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  worn  off  on  this 
transit  from  my  rooms  to  the  guberna- 
torial mansion. 

This  edifice  appears  rather  ordinary, 
especially  by  comparismi — for  the  house 
right  alongside,  inhabitc*d  by  our  naval 
storekeeper,  is  much  superior.  A  very 
handsome  dwelling  is  in  the  process  of 
construction,  however,  for  the  gov- 
ernor, on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
makes  one  think  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  causes  one's  legs  to  quake 
in  anticipation. 

We  were  met,  on  entering,  by  Sir 
John  Bowring,  a  very  pleasant  and 
amiable  elderly  gentleman,  with  cordial 
manners,  and  nither  quaint  style.  Hie 
wife  and  daughters  were  seated  with  the 
ladies,  in  a  circle,  in  the  recciving-rooni« 
looking  very  stiflf  and  savago,  and  seem- 
ing to  think  they  had  no  share  whatever 
in  entertaining.  Ono  or  two  bold  men 
were  roaming  around  in  the  circle,  bat 
the  mass  were  outside,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  presented  a  goodly  array  of 
uniforms.  Having  been  presented  to 
Lady  Bowring  and  her  daughters,  I  was 
pushed  aside  for  succes.sors,  and  left  to 
my  fate,  unprotected  in  the  formidable 
circle.  There  being  none  but  elderly 
and  not  particularly  attractive  persons  in 
the  ring,  and  they  looking  very  severe, 
I  handled  my  handkerciiief  as  grace- 
fully as  I  could,  and  withdrew.  Dancing 
commenced,  in  which  three  ladies  ana 
twenty  officers  took  part ;  and  although 
the  regimentid  band  played  some  lively 
airs,  1  was  not  induced  to  join  in  the 
struggle  for  the  hand  of  one  of  the  three. 
Four  or  five  officers  U>oked  as  if  they 
wiuited  to  be  sociable,  and  pay  us  atten- 
tion, but  they  were  too  sober  and  awk- 
ward. Iti'fri'sliments  wore  very  plentiful, 
and  the  night  closed  with  an  elegant 
supper.  Tiie  next  day  we  awoke  to  the 
con.Nciousne.ss  that  this  little  episode  was 
over,  and  we  were  as  cheerless  as  be- 
fore. We  became  more  dcdeful  than 
ever,  and  sauntered  up  and  down  the 
*'  Queen's  road,"  to  preserve  a  circula- 
tion. 

But  this  could  not  last  We  felt  that 
it  could  not.  Something  mu.st  be  done 
to  rouse  our  failing  energies,  or  we 
would  **  sink  into  the  sihmt  tomb." 
Something  at  last  did  come.  Whis- 
pers, then  loud  outcries,  reached  our 
ears.  The  theme  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  The  theme  was — 
Pirat<*8 !     That  name  associated  in  our 
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minds  with  blood,  plate,  jewelry,  and 
gibbets!  Th«  sullen  merchants  were 
actually  excited,,  and  commenced  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  military 
men.  The  coolies  tore  around  with  their 
masters,  who  loaned  out  of  their  chain«, 
and  conversed  with  each  other, 

"  \Vbit»perinff,  with  white  lips — tho  foe !  thoy 
come  r  they  coino !" 

It  came  about  in  this  wise.  The  war 
with  Russia  had  been  declared.  A  small 
Bussian  squadron,  that  bad  visited  tho 
port  some  months  before,  on  th«;ir  way 
to  the  north,  was  magnified  into  a  fleet 
by  the  nervous  inhabitants  of  tho  colo- 
ny-. Reports  camo  in  every  day,  that 
suspicious  frigates  were  hovering  in  tho 
offing.  One  morning  several  intelligent 
men  were  ready  to  swear  that  during 
the  previous  night  a  steamer — there  was 
a  very  small  one  in  the  Russian  squad- 
ron— had  glided  mysteriously  through 
the  harbor,  rcconnoitering  its  state  of 
preparation. 

Then,  too,  the  great  Chinese  rebel- 
lion had  re  rich  ed  tho  neighborhood  of 
Canton.  The  insurgents  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  and  the  work  of  devastation 
and  barbarity  commenced.  Immense 
quantities  of  bad  gunpowder  were  ex- 
pended, terrific  explosions  shook  the 
air,  and  hordes  of  men  rushed  about 
with  banners,  and  fired  their  match- 
locks— without  ball — in  the  most  feni- 
cious  maimer.  The  foreign  resid<'nts 
became  greatly  alarmed  for  the  saft-ty 
of  their  property.  Every  harmless  ex- 
plosion would  make  them  start  in  their 
scats,  and  imagine  that  a  hundred  fin- 
brands  were  being  appHod  to  th<Mr 
dwellings.  **  AVill  you  ascend  to  the 
terrace  and  see  the  smoke  of  burning 
villages  ?"  said  old  Peter  Piper  one  day, 
in  very  agitated  tones,  to  a  friend  of 
mine. 

In  tho  midst  of  all  this,  attention  was 
suddenly  dniwn  towards  the  pirates  of 
the  coast.  They  wore  represented  as 
having  commenced  their  depredations 
more  vimirously  than  ever.  At  least 
ten  smiul  fishing-boats,  «'ach  with  a 
crew  of  two  men,  a  woman,  and  three 
babies,  were  captured  in  one  week  !  A 
large  Dutch  merchant-ship  arrived,  and 
reported  that  they  had  hn'u  chased  by 
several  suspicious-l(»oking  junks. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ex- 
citement into  which  tlie  people  of 
Hong  Kong  were  thrown  by  all  these 
events.     The  men  unanimously  agreed 


to  form  a  volunteer  company.  They 
were  carried  in  chairs  to  tho  parade- 
ground,  followed  by  coolies  caTTriiig 
tlieir  muskets  and  accoutrements.  There 
they  were  drilled  by  sergeants  of  the 
50tn,  and  suffered  every  species  of 
agony  for  tho  common  cause.  Oar 
host  of  tho  **  Commercial,"  who  was 
very  fat,  stood  it  for  a  few  days,  and  at 
last  came  to  us  privately,  to  learn  if  he 
could  not  be  naturalized  as  an  American 
by  our  consul. 

It  was  confidently  asscrtedt  that  the 
Russians  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Chinese  pirates,  and  were  preparing 
for  a  sunultancous  attack  upon  the 
colony.  Y^vcn  tho  government  was 
roused  into  activity.  Defects  were 
found  in  the  defenses  of  the  phuw, 
guns  wero  dragged  to  commandbg 
points,  and  hulks,  transformed  into 
floating  batteries,  were  hauled  out  into 
tho  stream. 

Amid  this  contagion  we  conld  not 
well  escape.  Indeed,  we  were  glad  to 
find  means  to  stimulate  our  sinking  en- 
ergies. Our  merchants  clamored  loudly 
for  protection,  and  wo  were  glad  to  af- 
ford it.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  panip 
with  regard  to  pirates  reached  its 
climax.  An  American  ship  arrived  that 
had  been  chased  by  them.  The  cap- 
tain told  his  stor}',  and  magnifying  as  it 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  soon  be- 
ciuno  tho  history  of  a  wondcrfol  and 
thrilling  escape.  The  junks  were  said 
to  have  been  of  immense  size,  heavily 
armed,  and  the  decks  crowded  wim 
men,  bristling  with  horrid  weapons. 

A  Portuguese  officer,  who  command- 
ed a  small  cruiser  at  Macao,  addressed 
us  a  note,  about  this  time,  which  con- 
tained a  polite  invitution  to  go  oat  with 
him  and  light  the  audacious  corsairs, 
who  were  impeding  and  destroying 
commerce. 

He  knew,  he  said,  the  lurking-place 
of  a  fleet  of  sixty.  With  the  help  of 
our  brig  he  could  exterminate  tnemt 
and  rid,  for  a  while,  tho  neighboiiiood 
of  this  increasing  danger.  There  was 
no  resisting  tlie  popular  clamor,  and 
however  (lainful  the  prospect  of  shed- 
ding so  much  blood  may  nave  been  to 
some,  we  were  ordered  to  gfo.  Lengthy 
dispatches  came  from  the  commander 
of  (mr  squadron,  who  was  protecting 
tho  American  interests  at  Canton.  The 
documents  were  sealed,  and  not  to  be 
opened  until  we  had  reached  latitude 
2*^'='  10'  30''  N.,  and  longitude  114^  03' 
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40"  E. — ^just  three  miles  from  the  an- 
chorage. The  greatest  secrecy  was 
preserved  in  regard  to  our  movementSi 
so  that  no  one,  excepting  the  comprador 
and  his  men,  ten  pilots,  fifteen  washer- 
women, and  Messrs.  De  Pewter  &  Co., 
ship-chandlers,  knew  where  we  were 
goin«r.  As  the  compradors  and  pilots 
wen»  well  known  to  he  stockholders  in 
the  **  Ceh'stial  Consolidated  Piratical 
Association,"  of  course  there  was  no 
ohjfoiion  to  their  knowing  the  object  of 
our  expedition. 

80  tuio  morning  the  sailors  hove  up 
th«»  anchor  cheerily,  our  topsails  fillea, 
and  wo  glided  softly  out.  But  as  we 
had  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  har- 
bi^r,  ana  pass  in  review  before  the  town, 
all  those  who  did  not  know  that  wo  in- 
tendfd  going  away,  and  consisting  of 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other  trades- 
men, were  seized  with  the  terrible  idea 
that  we  wore  otf  for  home !  They  jump- 
ed into  their  **  pull-aways*'  and  **  sam- 
pans,'' and  came  frantically  after  us. 
The  water  was  smooth,  the  sun  bright, 
the  sky  clear,  and  a  nice  breeze  was 
blowing  off  the  land.  Everything  fa- 
vored the  regatta.  Wo  haa  to  pass 
many  ships,  and  their  crews  ceased 
from  their  various  labors  to  cheer  us 
on.  Suddenly  a  boat  started  out,  and 
appeared  to  be  likely  to  head  us  off. 
Eviry  glass  was  turned  upon  it.  Four 
stout  coolies  wore  springing  to  their 
oars,  and  a  short  and  very  fat  man  was 
standing  up  in  the  stern,  with  his  hat 
f»ff,  and  urging  on  his  crew.  It  was 
Win  III  berg,  the  proprietor  of  the 
**  Commercial.'*  The  danger  was  im- 
minent, but — as  I  once  read  in  a  nauti- 
cal r«»niance — "by  a  skillful  manoeuvre 
(»f  the  helm,  the  brig  was  shot  three 
len;^'ths  to  windward,"  and  in  another 
moment 

"  The  ship  was  cheorcd,  the  harbor  cleared, 
Mi-rrily  did  wo  drop." 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  scene  of 
a/^'tion,  it  would  bo  well  to  have  a  slight 
idra  of  the  class  of  marauders  whom 
we  were  about  to  meet  in  mortal  com- 
bat. 

Many  people  have  seen  the  lower 
order  of  Chinese.  The  treasures  of 
California  gave  an  impulse  to  emigra- 
tion fp»m  their  empire,  and  from  vari- 
ous causes,  several  of  the  race  have 
drifte<l  into  our  Atlantic  cities.  These 
are  a  fair  type  of  the  mass  of  the 
Chinese  population.      Thousands  upon 
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thousands  of  them  seek  their  liveU* 
hood  upon  the  waters  that  lave  their 
shores,  or  flow  from  the  interior  into 
the  sea.  The  numbers  of  junks  and 
fishing-boats  which  meet  the  eye  every- 
where near  the  Chinese  coast,  is  a  pe- 
culiarity noticed  by  every  traveler. 
Now  amid  such  a  vast  mass  of  people, 
living  on  the  water,  and  belonging  to  a 
race  not  remarkable  for  their  honesty, 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not 
thieves  afloat  as  well  as  on  the  land. 
And  there  are  great  numbers.  They 
have  organized  themselves  into  bands, 
and  with  such  a  field  for  plunder,  make 
a  very  good  business  of  it.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  many  mandarins  have* 
gone  into  the  speculation  and  own  num- 
bers of  armed  junks,  that  are  either  pi- 
rates, rebels,  or  parts  of  the  imperial 
navy,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  vessels  employed  are  of  the  same 
class  and  build  as  the  coast  fishing- 
boats.  Those  who  picture  to  them- 
selves a  Chinese  junk,  such  as  are 
generally  seen  in  prints,  would  have  no 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  craft  in 
question.  Instead  of  ugly  and  unwieldy 
structures,  they  are  rather  pleasing  in 
appearance,  and  easily  managed.  They 
are  very  lightly  built,  with  low,  sharp 
bows,  and  the  stern  high  and  broad 
alx)vo  water.  Seen  at  a  distance,  this 
singular  form  creates  the  impression 
that  they  are  about  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  waters  and  simultaneously  diving 
to  the  depths  below.  They  carry  two 
largo  mat  sails,  of  the  lug  character, 
hoisted  on  heavy  masts,  the  fore  rakins 
forward,  and  the  main  upright  ana 
generally  tapering  into  a  light  stick, 
with  a  queer-looking  pennant  fluttering 
in  the  breeze.  Besides  these,  a  little 
jigger  mast  is  stepped  on  one  of  the 
quarters,  upon  whicn  traverses  a  light 
sail  for  the  purposes  of  manoeuvring. 
There  are  no  bulwarks,  and  only  a  low 
rail,  or  wash-board.  On  the  dock,  and 
rudely  attached  somewhere  and  any- 
where, are  mounted  the  guns,  mostly 
six  and  twelve  pounders,  generally  of 
native  make,  though  sometimes  pur- 
chased at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  of 
foreign  merchants.  Each  gun  has  a 
piece  of  red  rag  tied  around  the  muzzle, 
for  what  reason  we  did  not  discover. 
Their  gunnery  is  very  simple,  aim 
being  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
load  consists  of  powder — wretched  stuff 
— tied  up  in  something,  and  then  any 
heavy,  round  thing  that  will  go  in  after 
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it  Should  notbingbe  found  to  answer, 
the  powder  only  is  inserted. 

But  what  makes  these  villains  par- 
ticularly formidable,  is  the  missiles 
which  they  throw,  rejoicing  in  the 
undassical,  though  appropriate,  name 
of  stink-pots.  The  moment  they  are 
about  attacking  their  helpless  prey,  a 
reluctant  indiyidual  is  hoisted  to  the 
head  of  the  mainmast,  and  remains 
there  during  the  action,  with  a  lighted 
slow  match.  He  has  a  basket  or  re- 
ceptacle for  his  missiles,  which  is  re- 
plenished from  below  as  occasion 
requires.  The  projectile  itself  con- 
sists of  an  earthen  jar  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  combustibles,  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish, which  send  forth  an  effluvia 
tiiat  stifles  every  one  within  reach. 
The  moment  the  vessel  can  be  brought 
sufficiently  near,  this  **  little  cherub 
that  sits  up  aloft"  ignites  his  jar,  and 
throws  it  upon  the  deck  of  his  antago- 
nist. This  confuses  the  combatants, 
and  sets  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  more 
junks  grappling  on  other  sides,  the  vic- 
tim is  soon  overwhelmed. 

All  this  is  traditionary,  being  the  usual 
and  cheering  account  that  one  hears  in 
China,  especially  if  about  to  sail  in  a 
small  and  unarmed  vessel. 

Wo  had  got  well  posted  in  all  these 
particulars  prior  to  sailing,  and  Bllggs, 
in  a  conversation  with  some  one  who 
had  been  in  several  engagements  with 
the  pirates,  learned  many  valuable 
**  wrinkles ;"  amongst  others,  that 
dressing  in  a  complete  undor-suit  of  the 
thickest  woolen  was  a  capital  precau- 
tion against  the  flames  of  the  stink- 
pots. 

I  have  not  mentioned,  that  wo  took  a 
passenger  on  board  to  assist  us  in  tliis 
crusade.  This  was  a  Captain  Yamer, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  dissemibated  a 
beautiful  and  exciting  account  of  his 
experience.  His  story  was,  that  the 
vessel  under  his  command  had  boon 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cochin  China. 
There  he  had  hired  one  or  two  small 
junks,  placed  part  of  the  car^o  on  board 
of  them,  and  proceeded,  with  his  long 
boat  in  company,  towards  Hong  Kong. 
Just  before  reaching  their  journey's 
end,  thoy  were  attacked  by  a  numerous 
and  ferocious  band  of  corsairs,  who 
stripped  them  of  everything,  carried 
some  of  the  crew  into  captivity,  but 
graciously  allowed  the  captain,  empty- 
handed,  to  proceed  to  Hong  Kong.  Here 
he  made  a  great  row,  and  the  story  im- 


E roved  bjr  repetition.  Our  commander 
eard  of  it  and  invited  him  to  aooom* 
pany  us,  to  identify  the  viUains.  Yamer, 
after  some  hesitation,  concluded  to  ac- 
cept the  offer,  and  came  on  board  at  the 
last  moment  with  his  baggage,  conmsfc- 
ing  of  a  case  of  gin,  one  of  brandy, 
and  two  of  ale. 

We  were  only  a  few  hours  nmning 
over  to  Macao.  A  hir  wind  carried  us 
merrily  through  the  picturesque  archi- 
pelago that  separates  the  two  ports. 
But  of  course  we  were  busy  maUng 
preparations  all  this  time,  and«  erer  on 
the  alert  scanning  closely  all  the  fishings 
boats  that  we  passed.  Once  we  were 
thrown  into  convulsions,  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  suspicious  sail,  ^ding 
out  of  a  remote  and  hidden  harbor. 
Every  one  rushed  simnltaneooslj  to 
his  arms.  There  was  a  terrible  con* 
fusion  for  a  few  moments.  The  saikin 
hurried  to  and  fro,  casting  loose  the 
guns,  collecting  &e  implements  and 
arms ;  hatches  were  battened  down,  PiUs 
flew  around  with  a  saw,  Bliggs  stmg^ed 
to  get  into  a  woolen  shirt ;  uiere  was  a 
great  jargon  of  orders,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  brig  tacked,  wore,  ohapeled, 
backed  and  filled,  shook  in  the  wmd, 
fell  off,  box-hauled,  but  finally  hore-to. 
Then  every  one  was  desperatelj  calm. 
Nothing  could  be  heard,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  our  noble  captun.  us 
stood  in  majestic  dignity,  witn  one  band 
holding  the  speaking-trumpet  to  his 
lips,  and  the  other  grasping  fixmlj  a 
gleaming  sword.  I  can  easi^  im«giw 
the  state  of  feelinp^  of  the  crew  of  the 
Constitution,  while  approaching  the 
Guerriere,  during  those  awful  moments 
when  they  anxiously  awuted  HnU's 
order  to  fire. 

Finally  the  captain  huled.  Hisao- 
cents  were  slightly  tremulous,  and  he 
said: 

**  Man-man,  masqoee,  wilo,  ohow- 
chow,  chop-chop,  chin-chin,  fighty* 
fighty.    Are  you  a  pilot  7" 

Most  of  us  thought  he  said  pirate, 
and  wo  awaited  the  denooement  with 
tlirobbing  hearts.  At  last  we  heard 
floating  on  the  air  the  faint  sonnds  of 
the  reply: 

**  High-oh  !  my  first  chop  pilot !" 

In  another  moment  there  was  a 
thump,  and  then  a  gratinff  noise,  and 
the  boat  was  alongside.  Many  thoogfat 
we  were  boarded,  and  br  some  accident 
several  pistols  went  o£r.  But  idl  was 
soon  happily  explained,    ^le  boat 
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a  native  pilot  boat,  with  the  usual  orew, 
an  old  man,  woman  with  baby  lashed  on 
her  back,  and  small  boy.  A  large 
chunk  of  salt  beef  was  given  to  them, 
and  they  were  dismissed,  all  much  re- 
lieved at  the  happy  termination  of  the 
adventure. 

We  anchored  off  Macao  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  captain  went  at  once  on 
shore  to  communicate  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  €i*)vernor,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders.  At  the  mansion,  he  met  Cap- 
tain IJurrero,  the  P()rtuguese  naval  offi- 
cer who  had  sent  the  invitation.  Our 
skipper  reported  his  arrival,  and  readi- 
ness to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  pirates  of  the  China  seas.  The 
Governor  and  Burrero  were  much  gra- 
tified, complimented  Shoat,  our  captain, 
and  all  consulted  on  the  best  method  of 
proceeding.  The  French  admiral,  whose 
frigate  was  in  port,  was  present,  and 
joined  in  the  conversation.  Burrero 
entertained  them  with  thrilling  accounts 
of  »•  Whang  Chang  Aluk,"  "  the  Celes- 
tial Avenger,''  or,  **  the  Pirate  of  Koo- 
lan  Buy,'*  with  whom  ho  hod  had  fre- 
quent encounters.  Burrero  had  receiy- 
ed  infonnation  of  the  collection  of  an 
immense  force  in  the  pirates*  strong^ 
hold,  nnd  knew  exactly  where  to  go. 
The  French  admiral  was  seized  with 
entliu>iasm,  and  declared  that  if  they 
had  no  <»bj«'cti<»n.  ho  would  add  120  of 
hi:<  men  to  the  expedition.  The  offer 
was  pladly  accepted,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  Shout  should  command  the  fleet. 
Then  they  rushed  around  Macao,  to 
fin<l  small  vessels  that  might  be  char- 
t<*r<'d  to  convey  the  French  force,  and 
finally  they  found  three  private-armed 
*•  lorchas."  These  are  a  mongrel  class 
of  v«*ssel,  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  resembling  Chinese  craft  in  their 

rig- 

At  last,  after  some  trouble  and  con- 
fusion, the  expedition  was  formed,  and 
g<»l  und«'r  way  early  in  the  morning  in 
♦»  order  of  sailing"  No.  178,  that  being 
th«'  most  convenient  under  the  circum- 
stance's, and  consisting  in  obeying  the 
motto,   ♦*  do  as  you  darned  please.*' 

Tlw  squadron  now  consisted  of  the 
foll«»\ving  fonnidable  and  gallant  force  : 

r.  S.  brig  -Tortoise"  (flag-ship)^ 
Annanuiit  :  two  medium  32's,  one  24- 
{H>un«l  howitzer,  three  12-pound  do.  ; 
CH'w,  70  men. 

lioyal  Portuguese  lorcha,  **  Noquie- 
ro" — Armament :  two  long  32*s,  six 
24's  ;  crew,  30  men. 


Two  launches  of  H.  I.  M.  frigate, 
*' Victime"— Two  12-pounders  ;  120 
men. 

Three  chartered  lorchas — Nine  12* 
pounders  ;  30  men. 

Total— 25  guns  ;  250  men. 

We  had  to  go  about  forty  miles,  and 
the  wind  was  not  favorable,  though,  to- 
wards the  afternoon,  it  hauled  a  little, 
and  enabled  us  to  head  our  course.  We 
beat  about  at  first,  in  all  directions, 
strictly  obeying  the  motto  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  our  "  England  expects,"  etc. 

But  the  time  occupied  in  reaching  the 
pirates'  lair  was  not  wasted,  at  any  ratei 
by  us  in  the  ward- room.  Revolvers 
and  Sharp's  rifles  were  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, cleaned,  and  loaded.  Swords 
were  sharpened,  and  one  or  two  who 
had  bowie-knives,  got  them  in  order. 
Rifles  and  double-barreled  guns  were 
taken  out  of  their  cases.  Pills  examin- 
ed and  wiped  his  surgical  instruments, 
collected  tourniquets,  and  examined 
with  a  critical  eye  the  size  of  the  ward- 
room table,  to  see  if  a  man  could  be 
conveniently  laid  out  on  it  Blig^s  col- 
lected his  woolen  clothing,  and  i  amer 
got  accustomed  to  the  noise  of  sudden 
explosions,  by  taking  a  great  deal  of 
brandy  and  soda. 

Finally,  towards  the  afternoon,  the 
fleet  somehow  or  otlier  got  together, 
and  were  gradually  approaching  the  re- 
doubtable bay.  Look-outs  were  aloft, 
and  we  were  all  beginning  to  feel  anxi- 
ous, when  the  well-known  cry  of 
**  Sail-ho  !*'  made  us  all  start,  as  if  we 
had  been  lifted  by  the  explosion  of  a 
boiler.  There  was  a  great  rush  for  the 
poop,  and  every  spy- glass  was  turned 
towards  the  locality  in  which  the  vessel 
was  reported.  The  otmosphere  was  a 
little  misty,  and  for  some  time  we  could 
distinguish  nothing.  At  last  we  suc- 
ceeded in  discerning  something  that 
looked  like  vessels  at  anchor,  under  the 
lee  of  a  high  island.  The  matest  en- 
thusiasm ensued.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed we  were  about  entering  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  after  a  long  cruise, 
so  great  was  the  joy  depicted  on  every 
countenance.  Every  one  told  his  neigh- 
bor what  to  do  with  his  effects,  in  case 
he  should  fall  in  battle,  and  we  talked 
cheerfully  of  amputated  legrs,  blood, 
stink-pots,  and  explosions  of  magazines. 

Yamer  was  beside  himself  with  de- 
light, at  the  prospect  of  revenging  his 
wrongs  npon  his  atrocaoos  despoders* 
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and  became  so  red  in  the  face  with  ex- 
citement, that  wo  became  alarmed,  and 
were  obliged  to  put  him  to  bed,  and 
bathe  his  head  with  cold  water. 

Shoat.  as  soon  ns  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  enemy's  vessels  were  in  sight,  sig- 
nalized to  that  effect  to  the  fleet,  all  the 
vessels  being  now  within  a  few  lengths 
of  each  other.  The  signal  not  being 
understood,  we  were  obliged  to  inter- 
pret it  by  hailing,  and  shortly  after 
Burrero  and  Degoute — the  officers  com- 
manding the  French  division — came  on 
board  the  flug-ship,  to  hold  a  conference. 
This  resulted  in  the  usual  and  important 
consequence,  that  all  disagreed  on  the 
subject  of  the  attack.  One  advocated 
using  boats  only,  another  the  practica- 
bility of  taking  in  the  vessels  themselves. 
The  native  pilots  were  consulted,  and 
as  they  did  not  seem  to  know  where 
they  wore,  and  much  less  what  was 
asked  of  them,  their  opinions  were  judi- 
ciously left  out.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  gallant  talk  on  the  part  of  tlie  com- 
manders, and  Shoat  sustained  the  honor 
of  ournoblo  flag,  by  touching  allusions 
to  its  folds,  and  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  be  wrapped  up  in  them,  accom- 
panied by  the  detonation  of  horse- 
pistols,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  gradually 
approaching ;  but  the  wind  became  very 
light,  and  we  scarcely  moved  over  the 
tranquil  waters.  The  sun  poured  down 
his  scorching  rays,  and  we  all  com- 
menced to  feel  less  like  facing  the  awful 
and  dreaded  stink-pots.  But  we  were 
roused  up  by  several  consecutive  ex- 
plosions of  soda  bottles,  and  the  con- 
ference havhig  ended  in  irreconcilable 
division  of  opinion,  came  on  deck  to 
look  around.  In  one  thing  they  did 
agree,  nevertheless,  and  that  was  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

Our  captain  called  Squibb,  and  gave 
him  directions  to  take  one  of  the  hired 
lorchas  and  go  as  near  as  was  prudent 
and  ascertain  the  number  of  the  pirates, 
the  depth  of  water  near  by,  and  other 
useful  information. 

Five  or  six  armed  men  accompanied 
him,  and  by  the  aid  of  sweeps  and  oc- 
casional favorable  puffs  of  wind,  lorcha 
No.  3  succeeded  in  getting  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  enemy.  We 
co'wid  watch  the  proceedings  of  Squibb 
with  our  glasses,  and  he  evidently  was 
preparing  for  battle. 

'*  Surely  he  can*t  mean  to  attack  them 


alone  !"  said  Pills.  But  loicha  No.  3 
was  suddenly  put  about*  and  used  as 
great  exertions  to  return  as  she  had  used 
to  go.  When  about  half-way  a  sig- 
nal was  made,  but  it  was  read  di£for- 
ently  from  what  Squibb  had  intended. 
There  was  a  great  fault  in  our  im- 
promptu code,  I  must  say,  and,  indeed, 
I  candidly  think  we  would  have  done 
better  without  it.  From  the  scarcity 
of  flags,  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  m 
plan  of  making  one  figure  of  the  whole 
number  at  a  time,  and  then  show  the 
end  of  the  signal  by  a  particular  flsff. 
Thus,  if  we  wanted  to  make  No.  14Q, 
which  in  the  book  might  mean  **  attack 
the  enemy/'  it  was  necessary  to  make 
No.  1,  then  4,  then  6,  and  indicate  the 
end  by  a  particular  flag.  But  some- 
times an  accident  might  prevent  the 
last  number  from  being  seen,  and  then 
the  signal  would  bo  No.  14,  which 
might  mean  ''Come  to  anchor."  In 
the  present  case  the  signal  was  read, 
*'  Be  turn  to  the  port  from  whence  Toa 
came.  This  occasioned  a  little  astonidt- 
ment  at  first,  but  most  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  obey,  and  consequently  went 
about.  Fortunately,  there  was  but  litfle 
wind,  and  Squibb  came  up  in  lorcha  No. 
3,  and  explained.  He  brought  intelli- 
gence that  there  were  twenty-five  junks 
at  anchor,  all  full  of  men,  and  that  they 
were  evidently  preparing  for  batttle, 
for  large  red  flags  were  displayed  on 
all  the  vessels,  and  there  was  a  great 
bustle  evident  in  the  fleet.  Yamer,  who 
had  entirely  recovered,  now  told  os, 
with  a  shudder,  that  the  red  flags  meant, 
^*  war  to  the  death  !*'  All  hands  were 
now  wrought  up  to  the  consciousness 
of  an  approaching  desperate  stragi^, 
and  every  one  prepared  for  the  worst 
Tho  prows  of  tiie  fleet  were  once  more 
turned  towards  the  Pinrtes'  Bay  and  we 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced. 

In  tho  mean  time,  the  sun  was  fast 
declining,  and  already  was  but  a  few 
diameters  above  the  western  horiaon. 
Of  course,  all  idea  of  an  attack  that 
day  was  given  up  ;  but  we  detemuned 
to  get  close  by,  and  rush  into  battle 
early  in  the  morning.  Just  at  sundown, 
Shoat,  who  had  been  plunged  in  deep 
tliought  for  some  time,  gave  the  order 
to  man  his  gig.  We  all  supposed  he 
was  going  on  board  the  Noquiero  to  see 
her  captain,  but  when  be  oidered  the 
men  to  arm,  and  announced  that*' he 
was  going  in  to  take  a  look  at  the  vil- 
lains,'*  we    were    thonderstnick   wilh 
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amazemont.  Sqnihb,  undoubtedly  filled 
with  envv,  and  thinking  his  reconnoiter- 
in^  expedition  had  done  all  that  was 
nect'ssary,  said:  **The  man*s  mad! 
WhatV  tho  use  ?"  But  we  soon 
frown«^d  him  down,  and,  crest-fallen,  he 
rt'tin'd  to  his  room. 

Sh«>ut  invited  Brodwurst  to  accom- 
pany liim,  and  the  latter,  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  accepted.  They  shoved 
off,  and  we  hid  them  adieu  with  tears 
in  t>ur  eyes,  thinking  that  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  ever  beholding  them 
again. 

They  pulled  first  to  each  vessel  of  the 
fleet,  and  Shoat,  standing  up,  made  some 
appropriate  remarks.  To  the  French- 
men he  spoke  of  Lafayette  and  the 
Mars«*illaise,  and  worked  upon  their 
feelings  until  they  fairly  screamed  with 
enthusiasm.  He  then  pulled  away, 
amid  tiie  cheers  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
b^xm  lost  to  view  by  the  approach  of 
night. 

We  came  to  anchor  shortly  after, 
and  took  the  precaution  to  have  every- 
thing ready  for  surprise.  A  spring 
was  put  upon  the  cable,  the  boarding 
iHttings  were  triced  up,  and  every  one 
lay  down  to  rest,  with  a  cutlass,  two 
I»i>tols.  and  a  carbine  by  his  side.  Few 
could  .»«leep  after  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  our 
proximity  to  the  notoriously  treacher- 
ous pirates,  who  were  aware  of  our  lo- 
cality, and  the  purposes  of  our  expe- 
dition. Th«n,  too,  the  continued  absence 
of  our  b<l«»vr'<l  captain  preyed  on  all 
minds,  and  last,  thoupjh  not  least,  the 
heat  was  intense.  Many  of  us  paced 
up  and  down  with  cutlasses  in  hand,  al- 
most snorting  with  excitement  and 
anxiety  to  be  led  to  combat. 

Two  or  thre«»  times  we  were  startled 
by  the  blazini;  up  of  a  lire  on  the  shore 
n»ar  by.  That  detractor,  Squibb,  said 
that  lishermen  were  there,  pursuing 
tl.«  ir  avotati'»ns,  l»ut  all  heard  him  with 
>rMrii.  and  jiitied  him  for  his  ignorance. 
\Vr  wrll  knew  that  the  piratical  \nllains 
were  eoniniiniicating  horrid  schemes  by 
th^'se  ni^lit  ."-ii^nials.  At  last,  towards 
inMrnin;^.  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
w.'itiliiiJL:.  ni'>>t  of  us  Were  begimiing  to 
.-bnolM-r.  will  11  we  were  all  aroused  by 
thf  rail  to  «ju;irt«T"*. 

A  l»o:it  u.is  hrard  ]»iilling  towards  our 
ve>-tl.  Wr  I'repared  for  the  worst, 
but  it  turin  d  out  to  be,  as  some  ex- 
p««  Tt  .1.  tl»«-  en|»tain  '*  h(une   returning." 

We  r  i>l:etl  to  the  gangway  to  receive 


bim,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  safe 
return.  He  stag^red  into  his  cabin, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  and  barely  mut- 
tered out :  **  seize  and  bind  them  !  and 
carry  them  to  the  deepest  dungeon 
'neath  the  top-gallant  forecastle  !*'  We 
gazed  in  mute  astonishment ;  and  then 
came  Brodwurst,  whose  hair,  as  the 
light  of  a  lantern  fell  on  his  head,  we 
saw  had  turned  visibly  gray.  Next,  to 
our  admiration  and  delight,  came  two 
veiT  old  and  decrepit  Chinamen,  one 
with  a  severe  cut  on  his  forehead. 
They  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  ac- 
cording to  directions,  and  securely  con- 
fined, and  then  wo  ci*owded  around 
Brodwurst  to  hear  the  news.  He  gave 
us  a  thrilling  account  of  the  expedition, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  Ue 
told  us  how  they  came  across  a  sam- 
pan with  three  men,  who  were  auda- 
ciously fishing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  How  tliey  boarded  and  captured 
them  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  How 
the  oldest  one  was  intimidated,  by  threats 
and  occasional  judicious  blows,  into  di- 
vulging the  number  of  pirates  within 
the  bay.  How  the  old  man  ran  up  from 
two  to  one  hundred,  until  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  stop.  How  they  left  the 
boat  at  anchor  in  charge  of  the  other 
Chinaman,  as  prize  master,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  remain  there  till  morning. 
How  they  proceeded  a  little  further  in, 
and  were  finally  chased  by  five  large 
junks.  How  they  pulled  for  their 
lives ;  and  finally,  how  deuced  glad  he 
was  to  be  back  on  board  the  old 
Tortoise. 

Our  feelings  were  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  this  adventure,  and  we 
waited  impatiently  for  the  break  of  day, 
to  raise  our  anchor  and  pn)ceed  t^)  the 
attack.  At  last  the  time  came.  Very 
little  breakfast  was  eaten ;  and  about 
nine  o'clock — only  a  little  after  break 
of  day — we  hurried  to  our  stations  to 
get  under  way.  The  small  vessels 
proceeded  in  first,  and  came  to  anchor 
just  inside  of  the  entmnce  of  the  har- 
bor. We  soon  followed,  and  a  light 
breeze  and  fair  tide  carried  us  in 
towards  the  enemy's  anchorage. 
We,  too,  came  to  anchor,  just 
abreast  of  our  consorts,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  passage.  The  pirates' 
fl<»et  was  in  full  view,  and  anchored  in 
the  same  place  when»  we  had  seen  them 
the  day  before.  We  must  have  been 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  them,  and, 
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with  our  spy-glasses,  could  see  their 
orews  quite  (nstinotlj.  The  vessels 
were  all  decorated  with  red  and  black 
triangular  flags,  and  there  were  quanti- 
ties of  men  on  board  each  one,  and 
many  passing  to  and  fro  in  small  boats. 
There  were  twenty-one  junks,  and  they 
were  evidently  busy  preparing  for  our 
reception. 

The  bay  in  which  we  now  found  our- 
selves was  formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  three  islands  on  the  southern  coast  of 
China,  and  distant  about  forty  miles 
from  Macao.  The  three  islands  can  be 
imagined  as  forming  the  extremities  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  base  form- 
ing the  entrance,  and  the  space  com- 
prised within  the  perpendicular  occu- 
pied by  the  pirate  neet. 

We  came  to  anchor,  as  I  said,  in  the 
entrance,  and  if  it  had  been  a  closed 
bay,  the  enemy  would  have  been  com- 
pletely at  our  mercy,  as  they  could 
never  have  passed  us  against  the  wind 
and  tide.  But  as  it  was,  there  was  a 
passage  to  the  northwest,  leading  out 
to  sea,  and  up  into  more  intricate  bays. 
Through  this  the  pirates  could,  at  any 
time,  go,  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  and 
elude  pursuit,  as  the  depth  of  water 
was  uncertain,  and  supposed  to  be  too 
little  for  our  vessel. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  was  extremely  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
us  to  give  the  enemy  every  opportunity 
to  save  themselves.  They  knew  what 
to  expect  if  they  remained ;  and  if  they 
were  determined  not  to  go  away,  their 
blood  must  be  on  their  own  heads.  They 
had  seen  us  cruising  in  the  neighborhood 
all  the  previous  day ;  knew  that  we 
were  at  anchor  four  or  more  miles  off 
during  the  nighty  and  now  we  had  an- 
chored a  little  closer,  so  that  they  could 
carefully  examine  our  force,  and  not  be 
able  to  say  they  had  rushed  blindly 
into  combat.  They  still  had  a  chance  of 
escape ;  for  before  we  could  lift  our  an- 
chor and  be  after  them,  the  wind  and  tide 
and  their  numerous  sweeps,  or  long  oars, 
would  carry  them  among  the  intricacies 
of  shoals  and  bays  known  only  to  them- 
selves, and  where  it  would  have  heeh 
very  imprudent  for  us  to  follow. 

But  the  savage  wretches  did  not  budge. 
Some  of  us  became  very  angry  at  their 
pigheadcdness,  and  finally  Shoat  went 
on  board  the  Noquiero  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation. 

He  returned  in  an  hour  or  two,  and, 
as  he  came  over  the  side,  ho  gave  the 


order  to  the  first  lieutenant,  in  a  deeplj 
impressive  tone,  to  get  under  way. 

**  We  will  attack  them  at  onoe,"  lie 
said,  and  we  rushed  to  our  stations  with 
alacrity.  It  did  not  take  long  to  heave 
up  the  anchor,  and,  as  our  bows  fell  off 
towards  the  enemy,  we  commenced  to 
glide  towards  them  under  topsails.  Top- 
gallant sails  and  royals  were  soon  seiu 
and  we  neared  the  pirates  very  frst 
Still  they  did  not  move. 

We  deared  for  action.  The  guns 
were  cast  loose,  and  ammunition  pused 
up  and  placed  near  them.  E^eir  one 
strapped  on  cutlass  and  pistols.  Boud- 
ing-pikes  were  ranged  in  oonvement 

S laces.  The  hatches  were  battened 
own,  with  the  exception  of  small  aper- 
tures for  passinff  ammunition.  Two  or 
three  went  into  the  wardroom  to  fill  slielL 
The  carpenter  and  his  gang  rigged  the 
pumps,  and  got  their  plugs,  Bheet-leBd« 
etc.,  ready  for  stopping  holes  made  by 
the  cannon-balls  of  the  enemy.  PiDs, 
the  surgeon,  came  out  and  ustribated 
tourniquets,  and  gave  short  and  pnu)tical 
directions  for  applying  them  aboTe  the 
severed  limb. 

Bliggs  inarched  with  a  firm  step  to 
his  station  (on  the  forecastle,  in  omuge 
of  No.  1  gun),  dressed  in  a  complete 
suit  of  woolen.  He  had  on  the  usual 
weapons,  and  behind  him  marohed  the 
powder-boy  of  his  division,  cairving 
one  double-barreled  gun,  one  docking 
gun,  one  Sharp's  rifle,  one  long  ditto, 
two  spare  revolvers,  and  a  pair  of  ^lel- 
ingpistols. 

The  captain,  verY  wisely,  had  aU  die 
sick  brought  up  and  plaoed  on  the  poop. 
This  is  unusual ;  but  when  we  consider 
how  much  more  satisfactory  it  nnst 
have  been  for  them  to  be  aUe  to  see 
ever3rthing,  and,  in  case  we  were  simk 
by  the  enemy,  that  they  oonld  haTe  had 
a  chance  for  their  lives,  instead  of  beinc 
cooped  up  below,  we  must  allow  thatS 
was  very  thoughtful 

We  were  about  half  ready,  when  it 
was  thought  we  were  within  range  of 
the  long  guns.  We  looked  astern,  and 
saw  the  Noquiero  following  eallantly  in 
our  wake,  and  behind  her  uie  lorohas 
with  the  French  boats.  Ahead  were 
the  pirates,  still  at  anchor ;  but  at  eadi 
mast-head  there  was  now  a  dark  lamp 
which  had  not  been  there  before,  ana 
indicating  that  the  **  stink-pot  throwers" 
were  in  position.  This  immi»»jAaliU 
evidence  of  their  relentless  and  bloody 
purpose  banished  all  feelings  of  pi^ 
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from  our  hearts,  and  the  order  was  given 
to  fire.  The  Tortoise  yawed  a  Tittle, 
and  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  A.  M., 
the  action  commenci-d  by  the  deafening 
rt'port  of  our  brass  howitzer  as  it  hurled 
forth  its  burning  shell  towards  the  ves- 
sel of  Whang-Chang- Aluk,  the  Celestial 
Avenger.  The  missile  burst  beautifully 
in  the  air,  half-way  to  its  intended 
ludging-place,  and  shortly  after  the  ac- 
tion became  general,  and  events  followed 
each  otlier  in  quick  succession.  The 
wind  became  lighter,  and  wo  drifted 
rapidly  to  leeward.  The  pirates  got 
under  way  as  if  by  ma^c,  and  thirteen 
war -junks  formed  in  Ime  of  battle  to 
windward  of  us,  and  opened  a  lively 
fire.  They  formed  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  headed  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  through  which  we  had 
come  in.  Three  of  the  vessels  remained 
at  anchor — they  turned  out  to  be  cap- 
tured traders — and  five  ran  before  the 
wind  and  escaped  through  the  nortliwest 
pasttago.  The  remainder  of  our  fleet 
commenced  a  furious  cannonade,  and 
we  kept  up  our  own  with  vigor.  The 
bills  reverberated  the  explosions,  and 
the  noise  became  so  great  as  to  com- 
pletely deafen  one  of  us,  and  oblige  him 
to  receive  communications  during  the 
action  in  writing.  When  the  smoke 
allowed  us  to  see,  wo  were  struck  with 
tht'  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  About  a 
niile  and  a  half  to  windward  was  the  pi- 
rate fleet  in  line  of  buttle,  belching  forth 
their  flames,  and  r*lowly  creeping  out  of 
tlio  harl>or.  On  our  :^ide,  our  little 
squadnm  was  huddled  together,  firing 
OS  fa.>t  as  pos»<ible,  and  using  every 
endeavor  to  get  nearer  to  the  enemy. 
Hull*- way  between  the  contending  fleets 
the  wuter  was  lushed  into  foam  by  a 
bail-^torm  of  balls  of  various  culibrcs, 
and  ewry  now  and  then  the  shell  would 
burst  in  mid- air,  and  dissolve  in  beauti- 
ful wreaths  of  white  smoke. 

The  two  French  launches  pulled  to- 
wards the  Ignites,  witli  the  intention  of 
engu^in^  closely ;  but  they  came  so 
near  being  sunk  by  the  shot  and  sliell 
of  our  brig,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
ntin*. 

(Ml  Uiard  of  the  Tortoise,  all  were 
doing  tlieir  utmost.  Every  ono  was 
firing  his  gun  as  fust  as  he  could,  and  to 
th«*  best  (if  his  ability.  Some  were  in- 
tensely occupied  in  trying  to  tack  the 
brig.  Yanier  rushed  around  in  every 
direct  inn,  falling  down  over  the  ropes, 
letting  feome  gu,  and  pulling  on  others. 


Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  many 
things  necessarjr  to  do,  by  the  following 
sounds  which  might  have  been  heard  it- 
suing  from  the  lips  of  different  persons 
about  the  same  time,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  various  duties. 

"Standby!"  "Fire!"  "Let  go  the 
topsail  braces !"  "  Load !"  "  I  can't 
hear  you!"  "A  two  second  fure!" 
"Call  away  the  two  quarter  boats!*' 
"Let  go,  and  haul!"  "Sponge!" 
"Two  thirty-two's!"  "Where  the 
devil's  the  cartridge  ?"  "  Let  go  the 
anchor!"  "Set  the  royals  !"  *'  Where'* 
the  pilot  ?"  "  And  a  half  four  !" 

In  tho  mean  time  we  were  not  getting 
any  nearer  to  the  enemy.  At  last  the 
wind  freshened,  and  we  commenced  to 
go  ahead  a  little.  We  made  the  signal, 
"Follow  my  motions,"  which  luckily 
none  obeyed,  as  by  doing  so  they  would 
have  been  drawn  further  from  the  pi- 
rates, and  into  a  dreadful  snarl.  At 
last  we  advanced  perceptibly,  and  the 
men  could  not  resist  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion when  we  fancied  that  we  gained  on 
the  enemy.  The  pirates  had  now  near- 
ly reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay* 
and  were  ready  to  tack,  and  would  have 
"  fetched  out"  clear  of  the  western  point 
of  the  entrance.  They  stood  over  so 
close  to  tlie  shore  that  wo  thought  they 
were  about  to  run  aground,  und  blow 
up  their  vessels,  and  then  escape  into 
the  hills. 

Wo  wero  overflowing  with  excitement 
and  anxiety,  and  groaned  for  more  wind. 
But  suddenly,  and  at  forty  minutes  past 
one,  p.  M.,  just  two  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  tho  pirates  per- 
formed a  skillful  manoQuvre,  by  which 
they  puzzled  our  fleet,  and  finally  es- 
caped. Six  of  their  ressels  tacked  in 
succession  and  stood  out  to  sea,  while 
tho  remainder  of  the  fleet  bore  up  to- 
gether, and  ran  to  tho  northeast  in  an- 
other outlet  of  the  harbor.  None  of  oar 
squadron  seemed  inclined  to  follow  the  ' 
latter,  and  we  all  went  about  to  chase  the 
division  to  seaward.  Shoat  then  made 
the  signal,  "  Chase  the  enemy  to  lee- 
ward ;"  but  by  an  accident,  the  nature 
of  which  has  been  already  explained^ 
only  the  first  number  was  read,  which 
signified,  "  Surgical  assistance  wanted.*' 

U^n  this,  tho  doctor  of  tho  French 
division  shoved  off  in  a  small  boat,  and 
came  to  us  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
his  life,  as,  when  nearly  alongside,  one 
of  our  shells  exploded  too  soon,  and 
came  yery  near  sinking  the  whole  party. 
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The  dootor  looked  verj  pale  when  he 
came  on  board,  and  verj  red  when  the 
mistake  was  explained. 

At  last  all  except  us  gave  up  the 
chase,  and  they  turned  back  after  those 
who  had  gone  up  the  bay ;  but  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking 
any  of  them.  We  kept  on  after  the  six 
to  seaward,  and  followed  tliem  until 
dark  ;  but  they  distanced  us  with  their 
numerous  sweeps,  and  got  among  rocks 
and  shoals.  Just  as  the  sun  set  wo 
turned  back,  and,  in  the  language  of 
our  pilot,  who  now  spoke  for  the  first 
time,  the  delighted  corsairs  must  have 
•*  chin-chin  Josh,  plenty." 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Wilo-wilo. 
That  night  we  tried  to  rejoin  our 
friends,  but  it  commenced  to  blow  very 
hard,  and  we  hastened  to  get  an  offing. 
In  this  gale  one  of  the  French  launches 
was  swamped  and  lost  while  astern  of 
one  of  the  lorclms,  and  an  unfortunate 
sailor  who  was  in  the  boat  was  drowned. 

We  heard  of  this  in  Macao,  where  we 
arrived  the  next  day  and  met  our  al- 
lies. 

Some  of  us,  such  as  Squibb,  were 
disappointed  at  the  results  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  with  un- 
jauudiced  eye  wo  wiP  acknowledge  that 


great  benefits  were  seoured.  The  pirates 
were  dispersed,  and  rendered  awnre  of 
our  determination  to  punish  them  for 
their  depredations.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly much  terrified,  and  must  have  been 
separated  and  confused  for  at  least  two 
weeks.  Then  we  rescued  three  trading 
junks,  each  with  a  cargo  of  fifty  pecuU* 
of  sugar  and  sundries.  The  whole 
valued  at  about  $500. 

Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
as  follows : 

Tortoise. 

Killed. — None. 

JVounded, — One  officer  (hearing  affeot- 

ed] ;    three  petty  officers  (drunk) ; 

Captain  Yamer,  passenger,  (brun 

fever). 

NOQUIERO. 

JSTiZ/e^i.— None. 

Wounded,— One  small  boy  (fell  down 
the  hatchway). 

French  Divisiox. 

Killed. — One  sailor  (drowned). 

Woundtd. — One  doctor  (in  spirit). 

Total,  killed  and  wounded,  eight,  and 
one  fine  lamich  and  gun  sunk. 

**  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  sappoaed 
to  have  been  much  greater." 
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"lyro  r  only  tljo  religion  of  much  of  cen- 
J-^  tral  Europe  and  America,  but  the 
character  of  the  population  of  our 
own  country  and  our  free  institutions, 
have  been  clearly  traced  to  that  move- 
ment, which,  having  slowly  accumula- 
ted heat  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
burst  into  volcanic  violence  in  Germany 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  England  gave 
us  the  pilgrim  futherj^.  who,  with  the  in- 
termingled Baptist  and  Quaker  elements, 
fixed  the  character  of  New  England. 
The  same  land  gave  us  the  Quaki*rs  of 
Pennsylvania.  France  supplied  the 
Huguenots  of  the  Carolinas  ;  while  Hol- 
land and  the  German  states  sent  each 
its  part  to  make  up  our  aggregate.  All 
these,  with  characters  formed  by  this 
movement,  had  been  made  uncomfortable 
at  home  by  the  existing  powers.  We 
look  upon  tliis  revolution  in  Europe  as 


having  a  paternal  relation  to  our  inatito- 
tions  and  even  our  existenoe,  bat  we  have 
never  placed  in  due  prominezioe  an  an- 
tagonistic movement  which  started  ioon 
after,  and  which  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  of  preventing  an  entire  breaking 
up  of  the  old  order  of  things  tfaro^rii- 
out  the  continent.  We  refer  to  the  me 
of  the  Jesuits. 

When  an  institution  has  had  an  ei- 
traordinary  career  of  suocoss,  its  cdiar- 
acter  and  organization  become  from  this 
fact  alone  worthy  of  careful  anaivsii. 
Its  history  will  be  a  repository  of  the 
methods  of  successful  experiment,  and 
this  is  a  sufficient  reason,  to  say  nothiiu^ 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  talents  an3 
opini(ms  which  lead  to  success,  why  iti 
princi[)les  should  bo  carefdlly  ana- 
lyzed. If  the  power  of  an  institution  is 
the  measure  of  its  importanco,  then  the 
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society  of  Jo8U8  rnnks  amogg  the  most 
iin|><»rtaiit  orpanizatioiw  of  earthly  origin 
which  havi*  ever  oxistcil. 

Muvt'd  hv  thin  consideration  alone,  and 
with  no  partisan  puriM>se»  wo  propose  a 
rapid  sketch  t)f  the  history  of  this  society. 
We  say  with  no  partisan  purpose;  for 
we  write  neither  to  denounce  nor  to  de- 
fend theinstituti(»n ;  still,  in  doing  ju.s« 
ticv  Ut  hi>tnry,  w«'  cannot  overlook  those 
fa<*t>  wliiih  supply  materials  for  the 
hiirhe>t  praise  and  the  highest  hlame, 
Ixith  of  which,  we  may  add,  have  been 
fr«M'ly  pronounced  within  and  without 
the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  Fa- 
ther liartoli,  himself  one  of  the  order, 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  biographer 
of  its  founder,  writing  (me  hundred 
y«'ars  after  Loyola's  death,  has  said, 
••  Then*  exists  not  only  among  sectari- 
ans, but  «v«'n  among  Catholics,  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who  have  endeavor- 
ed to  draw  (h>wn  the  hatred  and  c<m- 
tenipt  of  the  world  upon  this  order, 
r»'i»r»*senting  it  at  one  time  as  a 
di>turlM-r  ot  the  peace ;  at  another  as 
de>ipiing  and  dangerous  ;  and  again  as 
utterly  degiMierate.** 

The  neri«ssities  of  the  times  in  which 
this  ord«-r  arose  were  pressing.  The 
Zeal  of  the  church  had  for  centuries 
expended  itself  in  efforts  to  recover  the 
h«»iy  .^•epulchre  from  tlie  bunds  of  infi- 
dtls.  The  remnant  of  th(^  crusaders 
had  n*turned  to  the  west  with  a  new 
iini'ulse  and  direction  given  to  their 
spirit  of  impiiry  by  contact  with  Greek 
and  Saraeen  minds.  Schools  had  been 
multiplied,  (ireek  and  Hebrew  learning 
hail  lM-;;un  to  he  cultivated,  and  number- 
ed >nch  men  as  Petrarch  and  Dante 
among  its  successful  followers.  It  was 
fo>tt  red  by  the  papal  see.  This  impulse 
g:iv«n  in  Itiily,  spread  to  the  west  mid 
iKMth.  The  study  of  the  langiuigesintro- 
due«-d  with  its  early  freshness  the  inspir- 
ed announcetnentof  which  l)oth  of  these 
toii:;u<'<«  had  laMii  original  mediums,  and 
the  philo>«)phy,  eloquence,  and  spirit  of 
fried- »m,  in  the  fascinating  and  soul- 
ptirrlni:  exj>ression  of  which,  one  of 
th»in  niiiains  to  this  day  without  a  rival. 
'l'h»'  re>uit  was,  tliat  as  soon  as  great 
nations  rnuld  l»e  aPUKcd  from  the  deep 
hle«i»  of  aires,  tliey  were  in  motion. 

Tlii-«  iiiovnncnt  in  literature  had  its 
aj»plic;iti«»ii>  to  pbilosopliy.  nliixion,  and 
goviTiiiiiiiit.  Hence  revolution  in  the 
wh-Hii<.  tlw  church,  and  tlie  state.  The 
intpu!*f  gi\«n  to  xientitic  >tudv  had  one 
of   itA   nll>^t  important  applications  in 


navigation.  This  art  and  the  enter- 
j)rise  to  keep  it  up,  had  never  become 
extinct  in  Italy  smce  the  days  of  the 
old  Komans.  Portugal,  Spain,  Midland, 
and  England  had  risen  as  rivals  of  the 
Italian  states.  Itidy  had  given  birth 
and  Spain  patronage  to  the  genius  who 
had  placed  a  new  world  Ix-'fore  the  in- 
tensely awakened  mind  of  Europe. 
Other  arts,  and  especially  that  of  print- 
ing, concurred  in  origin  with  the  general 
movements.  As  euugrants  get  ready 
the  implements  to  be  used  in  their  new 
home  and  new  work,  so  all  things  were 
prepared  and  preparing  for  the  great 
migration. 

Of  human  interests,  religion  is  the 
one  of  largest  extent,  and  so  most  deep- 
ly r(K)ted  HI  the  universal  heart.  Ilence 
it  supplied  the  element  of  profoundest 
excitement  in  the  general  conflict.  It 
happened,  however,  strangely  enough, 
that  the  reigning  pontiff  at  the  opening  of 
this  struggle,  though  a  great  patron  of 
letters,  had  little  concern  about  religion.  tC 
Fattier  S/rj^i,  the  h*arned  historian  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  savs  of  Leo  X.: 
'*  He  would  have  been  a  perfect  pontiff 
if  to  his  many  excellences  he  had  unit- 
ed some  knowledge  in  nuitters  of  reli- 
gi<m  and  a  little  more  incliwation  to 
piety  —  two  things  al)out  wiiich  he 
seemed  to  care  but  little."  Leo 
stimulated  the  rising  spirit  of  inqui- 
ry in  hterature,  and  h-ft  religion,  as  we 
now  think  that  g<»venmients  as  such 
ought  to  leave  it,  to  take  care  of  itself, 
lie  even  laughed  when  some  of  his  pre- 
lates warn<*d  him  of  the  i)eril  to  the 
church  from  tin*  rapid  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines.  From  tln»  intense  vigor  of 
the  movement,  and  thf^  ai>athy  of  the 
Komish  see,  the  power  of  tin' latter  had 
Iw'en  broken  in  some  <>f  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  crippled  in  oth(»rs.  Un- 
less this  work  could  be  arrested  soon 
defeat  was  sure.  Xo  engin«*ry  existed 
which  Could  w(»rk  vigorously  enough  to 
withstand  the  momentum  of  the  moving 
masses,  embracing  princes  and  [lopulace, 
aroused  to  action  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  existing  religious  orders 
were  mainly  adapted  to  a  state  of  socie- 
ty which  was  rapidly  passing  away.  As 
coj»yists  of  the  classics  an<i  tin'  scrip- 
tures and  in  other  quiet  ways,  they  had 
served  all  future  ages,  and  all  ag»s  will 
renu'mb<'r  their  services.  St>nie  of  th«'se 
ordi-rs  were  engaged  somewhat  in  mis- 
sions. Some  had  rendered  more  doubt- 
ful service,  and  especially  the  Domini- 
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cans,  in  the  crusade  a^inst  the  Albigen- 
ses  and  in  the  estabhshment  of  the  in- 
quisition which  had  it^s  ori^n  in  that 
crusade.  But  formed  mainly  for  thoir 
own  personal  benefit  in  seclusion  from 
the  world,  they  spent  that  time  in  pray- 
ers and  vigils  and  penance  which  the 
stem  necessities  of  the  times  claimed 
for  the  defense  of  the  church.  But  at 
this  juncture  the  needed  order  arose. 
Father  Bartoli  speaks  of  their  founder  as 
follows :  '*A  man,  indeed,whom  the  Lord 
had  chosen  as  the  leader  of  those  who 
should  bear  his  most  holy  name  to  the 
gentiles  and  nations,  and  bring  infidels 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  and 
call  back  the  rebellious  heretics  to  its 
unity,  and  defend  the  authority  of  his 
vicar  on  earth." 

Ignatius  de  Loyola  was  bom  at  the 
castle  of  Loyola,  in  Guipuscoa,  on  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  in  1491.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children.  His  fa- 
ther j>laced  him  at  the  court  of  his 
sovereign,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In 
person,  Ignatius  was  adapted  to  bo  a 
courtier.  He  was  handsome.  He  had 
deep-set  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a 
noble  countenance.  Early  baldness 
added  to  all,  ^ave  him  an  aspect  of 
dignity.  He,  nowever,  saw  no  glory 
in  the  post  of  a  page,  and  so  sought 
to  quench  the  ardent  thirst  of  his 
ambition  in  the  soldier's  life.  At  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the  French,  in 
15^1,  where  none  fought  so  bravely  as 
himself,  and  where  but  for  his  heroism 
the  garrison  would  have  surrendered 
without  fighting,  he  had  both  his  legs 
broken.  His  misfortune  decided  the 
battle  against  the  Spanish.  His  limbs 
were  badly  set,  and  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver foIlowed,bringing  him  near  his  grave. 
Some  of  his  later  biographers  make  this 
sickness  the  occasion  of  several  mira- 
cles. They  say  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
former  appeared  to  him  and  touched 
and  healed  him.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  apostle  showed  no  great 
skill  in  surgery  ;  for  Loyola  was  left 
deformed  and  crippled  for  life.  The 
apprehension  of  such  a  result  troubled 
him  so  much  that  he  submitted  to  the 
torture  of  having  one  of  his  limbs  bro- 
ken again  that  it  might  be  better  set,  and 
as  it  was  shorter  than  the  other,  he  had 
it  drawn  out  on  a  rack  to  remedy  this 
defect.  A  bone  which  protraded  tlirough 
the  skin  below  the  knee  he  had  sawn  off. 
To  these  pangs  were  added  those  of  a 


love  which  could  not  be  gratified  on  ac- 
count of  difference  of  rank.  These 
checks  to  his  ambition  for  the  soldier's 
life,  and  a  deeply  wounded  pride,  are 
admitted  to  have  controlled  his  decisioii 
to  enter  upon  a  religious  life.  Even 
Bartoli  says  that  '*  in  all  this  he  was  bat 
a  martyr  to  self-love  and  vanity.'*  Had 
he  been  restored  to  soundness,  hischoioe 
would,  doubtless,  have  remained  fixed 
upon  the  career  of  a  soldier. 

But  the  special  influences  whioh 
guided  Loyola's  mind,  dorinff  his  kmjg 
convalescence,  were  his  reiMing.  £ 
had  read  romances  until  his  etook  wis 
exhausted.  The  lives  of  the  saints  were 
then  placed  before  him.  He  was  in  a 
condition  for  strong  impressions.  The 
toils  and  sufferings  of  these  martyrs,  so 
much  beyond  his  own,  had  a  strange 
power  over  hb  excitable  and  senntive 
imagination.  The  man  who  had  soodht 
a  camp  in  preference  to  a  ooort-^inio 
had  grasped  the  sword  at  Pampeluna 
which  all  others  would  have  sorrendered 
— was  the  very  one  not  to  be  foiled  bj 
any  opposition  when  ^^"I'fftftd  in  a  xeh* 
gious  life. 

His  course  was  taken.  He  was  to  be 
the  knight  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  He 
took  leave  of  his  friends  at  Loyola  with- 
out intimating  his  purpose,  and,  mount- 
ed on  a  mule,  departea.  He  oame  near 
having  an  early  onsnce  of  defending  the 
honor  of  his  patroness  with  the  sword ; 
for,  falling  in  company  with  a  Moor,  a 
sharp  discussion  ensued  on  the  perpetn^ 
al  vireinity  of  Mary,  which  the  utter 
denieiL  The  Moor  gave  spnrs  to  his 
mule  and  left  Loyola  meditating  whether 
he  ought  not  to  requure  him  to  settle  the 
insult  with  his  life.  The  question  of 
duty  in  this  matter,  Loyola  left  to  ths 
judgment  of  Providence  ;  or,  as  some 
would  say,  of  his  mule ;  for,  dropMiw 
the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  the  m"»p«\ 
ho  determined  that  if  she  took  the  load 
which  the  Moor  had  taken,  he  would  de- 
mand at  the  next  village  a  settlement  br 
the  sword ;  otherwise,  the  matter  shoaGl 
be  dropped.  The  prudent  animal  took 
another  road — ^theone  leading  to  Mon^ 
serrat.  Arrived  at  this  place,  Loyola 
becan  the  services  of  his  dedication  to 
religion.  He  made  his  general  confes- 
sion *'  with  so  much  exactness  snd 
care,*'  says  Bartoli,  **  and  so  often  in- 
terrupted by  tears  and  sobs,  that  three 
whole  days  were  employed  in  making 
it."  Having  passed  the  nicht  of  tibs 
24th  of  Mardi,  1522i  in  oeitaui  oemino- 
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nies  like  those  known  in  knight-errant- 
ry as  the  **  vigil  of  the  armor,"  watch- 
ing and  praying,  standing  or  knot* ling  at 
tlie  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  he, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  hung  his  sword  on 
a  pillar  of  the  altar,  gave  away  his  ef- 
fects, even  exchanging  clothes  with  a 
beggar,  and  left  the  place  a  knight  of 
the  Virgin. 

He  then  went  to  Ma^^sa — a  little  vil- 
lage above  Barcelona,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cardinero — where  he  first  entered 
tke  hospital,  and  afterwards  a  neighbor- 
ing cave,  and  practiced  an  austerity  in 
food  and  clothing  almost  beyond  human 
endurance.  He  lodged  upon  the  ground, 
as  some  say,  in  midwinter,  lie  ate 
black  bread  mingled  with  earth  and 
ashes.  He  tried  to  do  everything  so 
that  nothing  might  be  pleasing  to  na- 
ture. The  boys  in  the  streotii  derided 
him.  Fever  set  in  and  brought  him 
again  near  the  CTave.  He  recovered, 
and  re])ort  of  his  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity went  abroad,  and  drew  many  to  his 
cave.  Hero  he  composed  his  **  Spirit- 
ual Exercises,***  the  admiration  of  the 
order  to  tliis  day.  In  allusion  to  this 
period,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
**  nature  revolted  at  so  fearful  a  sacri- 
fice as  he  was  about  to  make.** 

Numerous  miracles  and  miraculous 
vi:»ions  are  thickly  sprinkled  through 
I^)yola*ri  life  by  Bartoli,  and  the  later 
biographers.  These  we  shall  pass  over. 
Then'  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  his  fervid  mind,  in  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  preparation  for  his  new  and 
strange  course  of  life,  was  raised  to 
such  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  to  project 
its  own  conceptions  into  external  space, 
and  deem  them  objective  realities — a 
thing  which  we  all  do  in  dreams,  and 
many  an  enthusiast  of  our  day  does 
even  in  the  waking  state. 

LoyoU*s  next  step  was  a  visit  to  Pa- 
lestine for  the  conversion  of  its  infidel 
p<»pu]ati<in.  There,  on  the  very  spot  of 
the  crucifixion,  he  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  revelation  directing  him  to  form 
a  !M>ciety,  and  fixing  the  name — Societas 
Jesu — the  Company  of  Jesus.  Expel- 
led fmm  Palestine,  he  returned  to 
Spain. 

Loyola  was  illiterate.  He  felt  that 
he  muiit  study.  Sitting,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  years,  by  the  side  of  boys, 


he  began  the  paradigms  of  the  LatiQ 
grammar.  From  ISSM,  for  two  yearst 
he  was  at  Barcelona.  Ho  next  spent 
some  time  at  Alcala,  mingling  attempts 
at  study  and  at  making  disciples.  Here 
he  was  persecuted,  and  finally  appro* 
bended  and  imprisoned  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, for  his  strange  habits  in  regard  to 
dress  and  other  matters,  and  his  fanati- 
cal doctrine  and  efforts  at  proselyting; 
but  he  was  dismissed  with  an  injunction 
to  reform.  At  Salamanca  and  Paris, 
whither  he  went  successively  for  study, 
he  fared  no  better ;  and  at  the  latter 
place  narrowly,  and,  as  some  say,  mi- 
raculously, escaped  a  public  whipping. 
He  was  at  Paris  from  1528  to  1534.  His 
studies  were  mainly  confined  to  ascetio 
works  and  books  of  devotion.  Althougfa 
his  attainments  in  study  were  small,  he 
formed  here,  during  this  period,  his  con- 
nection with  those  men  who  fixed  the 
character  of  the  society.  These  were 
men  greatly  superior  to  Loyola  Iq 
learning,  and  in  talents,  too,  except  the 
talent  of  a  will  which  could  be  held  by 
no  check,  and  to  which  nothing  was 
unattainable. 

The  form  of  his  project  was  not  yet 
definite  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  the  time 
of  execution  approached.  On  ascen- 
sion day,  in  1534,  there  met  at  the 
church  of  Montmartre,  a  little  distance 
from  Paris,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Peter 
Faber,  Francis  Xavier,  James  Lainez, 
Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Nicholas  ]^)ba- 
dilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez,  and  solemn- 
ly bound  themselves  together  under  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  to  whomsoever  should  be 
chosen  superior,  and  agreed  to  meet  to 
complete  their  plan  of  operations  in 
Venice  in  1537.  Loyola  departed  im- 
mediately for  Spain,  and  the  others  re- 
mained at  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies. 

Loyola  was  in  Venice  before  the 
others.  He  had  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Pierre  Caraffa  ( after- 
wards Pope  Paul  IV.),  who  had  re- 
nounced a  bishopric  to  found  the  order 
of  the  Theatines.  Loyola  proposed  a 
plan  for  reforming  this  order,  which 
Caraffa  rejected,  foreseeing,  perhaps, 
that  another  than  himself  would  thus 
become  its  ruling  spirit;  but  he  still 
offered  to  receive  Loyola  and  his  com- 


*  Some  doubt,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  Loyola  is  the  real  author  of  thii  bock. 
It  i«  not  to  our  purpose  to  examine  thii  qaattion. 
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panions  as  members.     This,  however, 
would  not  answer  thoir  purpose. 

When  Laincz  and  Fabor  arrived  at 
A''enice,  ho  sent  them  to  Rome  to  seek 
the  j)opG's  hloHsing  upon  their  enter- 
prise of  converting  Palestine.  This 
work,  however,  was  given  up  on  account 
of  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks.  Ho  himself  accompanied  them 
back  to  Rome  with  a  more  distinct  pur- 
pose ;  but  while  the  pontiff  (Paul  Far- 
nese)  viewed  them  with  favor,  he  took 
no  notice  of  their  proi>osed  religious  or- 
der. How  should  he  be  induced,  was 
now  the  question,  to  sanction  an  institu- 
tion which  was  to  be  almost  independent 
of  himself  ?  Nothing  could  daunt  Loyo- 
la. He  called  to  liome  all  his  com- 
panions, several  of  whom,  having  made  a 
triumphal  procession  from  Paris  through 
Germany,  were  scattered  through  Lom- 
bardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy  preach- 
ing with  wondrous  effect  He  laid  be- 
fore them  his  plans  more  distinctly 
than  ever  before.  To  the  otlier  vows 
was  added  one  to  go  without  pay  to  any 
part  of  the  world  as  missionaries,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Roman  see. 
The  rules  and  vows  were  drawn  up  in 
the  fonn  of  a  petition  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  even  yet  met  with  some  op- 
position, especially  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  cardinals  to  whom  the  pope 
looked  for  advice. 

Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  after 
the  meeting  in  Venice  three  years  and 
a  half  elapsed  before  the  object  was 
gained — that  these  were  years  of  unre- 
mitted toil  on  the  part  of  Loyola  and 
his  companions — that  they  were  spent 
in  preaching  throughout  Italy  and  in 
Rome  itself,  with  an  enthusiasm  un- 
known in  the  CathoHc  church,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit— and,  iinally,  that  Loyola,  during 
this  time,  was  brought  to  a  public  trial 
before  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  circumstances  which  called  up  a  kind 
of  review  of  his  previous  trials  at  Alca- 
la,  Paris,  and  Venice,  and  made  promi- 
nent those  zealous  labors  by  which  re- 
ligious observances  and  charities  had 
been  greatly  multiplied  in  Rome  and  the 
other  cities  where  he  or  his  compan- 
ions had  been.  During  this  time,  the 
pope  had  observed  what  kind  of  sol- 
diers this  company  was  Hkely  to  make, 
and  on  the  t27th  of  September,  1540 — 
nineteen  years  after  Loyola  was  wound- 
ed, and  n'solved  upon  a  religious  life, 
the  whole  of  which  time  had  been  spent 


in  the  preliminarieB  and    piepantoiy 
discipline,  making  him  about  finy  jeari 
of  age — was  published  the  boll,  negi' 
mini  Militantis  Etclesi^e^  constitDtiiig 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Peter  Faber,  James     i 
Laincz,  Claudius  Le  J^,  Pasohasias  £/ 
Brouet,  Francis  Xavier,  Alphonso  Sal-  y 
meron,  Simon  Rodriguez,  John  Codozi, 
and  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  a  religions  o^ 
der  by  the  name  of  **  the  Company  of 
Jesus."    The  man  who,  in  his  spintual 
exercises,  and  in  most  of  his  course,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  had  appealed  to 
many  almost  a  maniac,  appears  in  the 
constitution  of  this  society  a  geniaa  of 
the  first  order.     With  little  learning  of 
his  own,  ho  had  turned  to  account  the 
learning  of  his  associates,  and  wrought 
their  suggestions  into  a  system  which, 
under  himself  and  his  successors,  was 
to  achieve  such  wonders  for  three  cen- 
turies to  come.    We  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  results,  wrought  out  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  organization  efiecfced 
by  Loyola,  transcend  those  winch  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  any  uninspired 
man  that  ever  lived.    The  morement 
which  took  its  name  from  Luther  would 
have  occurred  in  some  form  if  Luther 
had  never  lived.    Our  own  revolution, 
headed  by  Washington,  was  not   in- 
debted to  him  for  its  origin,  probably 
not  for  its  issue.    The  immense  power 
of  the  great  Napoleon  in  the  end  only 
slightly  changed  the  aspect  of  things  in 
Europe  from  what  it  would  have  been 
without  him,  and,  perhaps,  more  in  rela- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  pope  than  any- 
thing else.     Loyola,  on  tne  contnury, 
organized  a  company  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  would  have  existed 
without  him,  and  they  have  acoompliah- 
cd  that,  not  a  tithe  of  wUch  would  ever 
have  been  effected  by  the  same  individ- 
uals  without   the   organization.     The 
consequences  of  the  movement  in  the 
sixteenth  century  have  been  estimated 
by  what  was  actually  effected  in  break- 
ing the  power  of  existing  despotisms; 
but  few  have  thought  of  estimating  what 
would  have  been  effected,  if  thu  new 
order  had  not  thrown  itself  in  the  way 
of  the  stone  that  was  rolling,  and  was 
likely  soon  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  and 
arrest     its    progress.      We    have    no 
doubt  that  the  company  of  Loyola,  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  system  of  education, 
and  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  it 
was  executed  throughout  Europe— by 
its  diplomacy  at  tiie  courts  of  sover- 
eigns— by  its  foreign  missionaiy  ayttem 
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— by  the  unity  of  its  councils,  and  the  in- 
tenso  vigor  with  which  they  were  evory- 
where  cttrricd  out — and,  finally,  by  the 
new  life  which  it  infused  into  all  the 
other  religious  orders,  has  stayed,  for 
at  lea^t  two  centuries,  the  execution  of 
the  w'ntcnce,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
oripn  of  the  order,  had  already  gone 
forth  against  the  papal  power. 

The  two  things  which  fixed  the  char- 
octer  of  the  order,  were  the  character 
of  the  first  members,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  Other  religious 
orders  had  been  supplied  mainly  from 
tho  poor.  Ignatius  was  a  nobleman 
and  a  courtier,  with  an  ambition,  a  will, 
and  an  executive  power,  which  entitle 
him  to  rank  with  Napoleon.  His  as- 
84>ciates  were  men  of  courtly  man- 
ners* as  well  as  of  learning.  Xavier  was 
almost  without  peers  in  the  fascinat- 
ing power  of  his  address.  Lainez  was 
one  of  tho  most  accomplished  theolo- 
gians of  his  time,  and  in  this  character 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  pope  at  the 
council  of  Trent.  Each  of  tho  ten  had 
qualities  of  equal  value.  An  equal 
numlter  of  men  of  their  power  could  not 
have  heon  found  elsewhere.  There  was 
a  charm  about  the  origin  of  the  order 
which  brought  royalty  and  nobility  to 
lay  their  honors  at  its  feet,  and  accept 
t>il.s  and  privations  in  their  stead.  Nor 
w«Te  the  numbers  of  this  class  small. 
The  third  general — Francis  Borgia, 
Duke  of  Candia — wius  of  this  class,  and 
he  must  renounce  his  honors  and  his 
w«*alth,  before  ho  could  enter  the  novi- 
tiatp.  For  three  years  ho  was  refused 
admittance  by  Loyola  himself,  simply 
because  he  neglected  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  his  dukedom,  and  renounce  all  inter- 
course with  his  family.  Tho  very  fact 
of  the  society's  being  formed  of  tiiis 
class  of  men,  had  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  such  for  a  long  time. 

The  constitutii»n,  too,  contained  pro- 
visions wisely  adapted  to  perpetuate  the 
chararter  of  the  body.  It  provided  for 
siveral  grades  of  membership.  The 
n'tcirft  i>erformed  a  novitiato  of  two 
vrar«<,  which  was  spent,  the  first  month, 
m  >]uritual  exorcises,  self-examination, 
cnnfession  of  sins,  and  meditation; 
the  second  month,  in  serving  tlie  sick  in 
hospitals,  in  proof  of  humility,  and  of 
having  given  up  the  vanities  of  the 
World  ;  the  third,  in  begp;ing  from  door 
to  do*»r,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  inc<m- 
venience  in  eating  and  sleeping.  The 
novices  were  to  submit  to  be  employed 


in  the  most  servile  works  of  the  house* 
and  must  always  bo  indifferent  as  to  the 
station  or  work  assigned  tliem.  The 
scholars,  or  second  grade,  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  received  and  the  approved^ 
The  fonner  are  those  passing  through  a 
tost  of  scholarship,  previous  to  entering 
the  novitiato ;  the  latter  are  those  who 
have  passed  through  tho  novitiate,  and 
taken  tho  first  threo  vows.  Tho  next 
class  are  the  coadjutors,  which  are  di' 
YiHedinto spiritual  and  lemporaL  Those 
have  to  submit  to  an  additional  year  of 
trial,  in  order  to  give  proof  of  their 
aptitudes.  From  tlio  temporal  coadju- 
tors are  taken  porters,  cooks,  and  busi- 
ness agents,  and  from  tho  spiritual  coad- 
jutors are  chosen  college-rectors  and 
superiors  of  religious  houses.  These 
must  be  priests.  Th<'  highest  class,  and 
the  only  proper  members  of  the  society 
who  are  called  to  tho  general  congn'go- 
tions,  are  the  professed.  From  these 
are  taken  the  provincials,  who  have  the 
government  of  all  the  Jesuits  in  the 
provinces  assigned  to  them. 

Each  was  bound  to  an  unquestioning 
obedience  to  every  command  of  a  superi- 
or ;  th(^y  were  pledged  to  special  care 
in  tho  education  of  boys — the  work  of 
converting  infidels  and  heretics  was  to 
be  the  great  work  of  life,  and  each  was 
to  hold  hims(flf  ready,  at  the  oall  of  the 
pope,  to  go  on  a  mission  for  this  pur- 
pose to  any  \mTt  of  tho  world.  This 
service,  and  thoso  of  conf<'ssion,  masses* 
etc.,  were  to  be  performed  without  re- 
ward, all  dependmg  upon  grutuiti(fs  for 
support,  even  in  case  of  their  schools ; 
they  were  instructed  to  use  speciid  care 
in  confessing  persons  of  distinction,  so 
that  by  leniency  they  might  secure  their 
favor  and  patronage  ;  no  Jesuit  could 
accept  of  any  ecolesiustical  dignity  or 
benefice  without  the  special  consent  of 
the  general ;  they  were  released  from 
the  canonical  hours  of  worship,  fasts, 
and  all  other  observances  to  which  other 
orders  are  bound,  at  least  whenever  tho 
temi»orary  iiiterprcftation  of  their  motto, 
**  Omnia  ad  niajnrtm  Dh.  fflurianV^  (all 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God),  seemed 
to  require  it :  in  short,  tlu'y  were  re- 
leased from  everything  which  could  im- 
pede, and  bound  to  everything  which 
could  forward,  tho  attainmont  of  the 
one  object  to  which  their  hves  were  de« 
dicated. 

If  any  should  wonder  how  immuni- 
ties were  obtained,  which  ri'iiden^d  the 
society    almost    independent   of    the 
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church  in  whoso  service  it  was  enlisted, 
lei  them  call  to  mind  that  it  was  a  time 
of  peril  to  the  Roman  see,  such  as  had 
never  been.  The  pope  saw  and  felt 
this,  and  was  ready  to  grant  any  privi- 
leges to  an  order  which  promised  to 
meet  the  emergency.  The  church,  too, 
was  beginning  to  call  for  such  men. 
The  excitement  connected  with  Loyola 
and  his  companions  had  been  kept  up 
long  enough  to  fix  the  attention  ot  Eu- 
rope. His  renunciation  of  honors  and 
wealth,  and  acceptance  of  poverty,  pri- 
vations and  toil — his  studies — lal>ors 
for  the  conversion  of  others — enthu- 
siasm— strange  habit — and  successive 
apprehensions  and  trials  by  the  inquisi- 
tion and  other  courts  at  Barcelona,  Al- 
cala,  Salamanca,  Paris,  A^enice,  and 
Rome — his  utter  disregard  of  everything 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  cherished 
purpose,  and  the  enthusiastic  concur- 
rence of  all  his  companions  in  his  will 
and  work,  had  become  known,  and  had 
raised  extraordinary  expectations.  John 
III.  of  Portugal  had  sent  for  six,  to  bo 
dispatched  to  his  Asiatic  colonies.  Only 
two  could  be  sent,  but  what  six  men 
could  have  equaled  Xavier  and  Rodri- 
guez ?  Xaviur  went  to  India  ;  Rodri- 
fuez  remained  in  Portugal.  The  rest 
ispersed  to  every  part  of  Europe.  Lai- 
nez  and  Le  J^  went  to  Germany  ;  Le 
Fevre  to  Spain ;  Bobadilla  to  Naples  ; 
Brouet  and  Salmeron  to  Ireland.     No 

{)lace,  however,  held  any  one  of  them 
ong.  The  command  of  the  pope  could 
fix  every  man's  field,  that  of  the  gene- 
ral, his  labors.  When  a  demand  was 
made,  life  and  peace,  or  persecution  and 
death,  were  alike  in  each  one's  eyes, 
unless  the  latter  would  seem  to  have 
been  preferred.  The  spirit  of  the  body 
was  expressed  by  the  calm  and  scorn- 
ful answer  of  Le  JfJy,  when  the  popu- 
lace at  A^ienna  threatened  to  throw  him 
into  the  Danube  :  **  What  do  I  care, 
whether  I  enter  heaven  hy  water  or  land?" 
They  did  fall  by  water  and  by  land — 
singly  and  in  pairs — nay,  sometimes  by 
platoons — just  as  would  naturally  result 
from  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  which 
sent  them  on  missions  far  or  near — in 
Eun>pean  or  Asiatic  courts,  Indian 
jungles  or  American  wilds. 

In  1542,  Xavier  landed  at  Goa,  tho 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony,  on 
the  west4*ni  c<»ast  of  llindostan.  Ho 
took  lodgings  at  the  hospital,  and  min- 
gled with  the  pour.  lie  associated  also 
with  the  rich,   and  even  played  with 


them  at  cards,  acting  piooBly  apoD  tlia 
motto  of  the  order,  **  Ad  mqjorem  Dei 
gloriamy  Having  thus  won  good-wiD 
to  himself,  he  went  into  the  streetSv 
with  his  hand-bell  and  crucifix,  and,  bay* 
ing  rung  the  one,  he  held  up  the  other, 
exhorting  tlie  multitudes  to  accept  that 
religion  of  which  it  was  the  emblem. 
His  great  facility  in  acquiring  foreign 
languages  helped  him  much.  He  Yint- 
ed  several  times  the  pearl-fiaheriea  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  remaining  at  one 
time  thirteen  months,  and  plantuoe  fbrtj- 
five  churches.  Cape  Comorin,  Travan- 
core,  Meliapore,  the  Moluccas,  Malacca, 
and  other  ports  of  India,  and,  finally,  the 
distant  island  of  Japan — where  Chrie- 
tianity  was  received,  and  soon  was  near 
becoming  the  religion  of  the  empire— 
received  his  successive  visits.  Leaving 
two  Jesuits  on  the  island,  he  letnmed 
to  settle  some  matters  at  Goa,  which 
done,  he  sailed  for  China,  but  died  at 
the  island  of  Sancian,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Canton,  in  1552 — ^ten 
years  only  after  his  arrival  in  India.  He 
had  in  this  time  established  an  inqaiai- 
tiou  and  a  college  at  Goa.  N ambers  of 
the  society,  whom  he  had  wisely  distri- 
buted, had  been  sent  to  his  lud ;  and  the 
Christians  in  India  were  numbered  br  . 
hundreds  of  thousands  before  the  death 
of  this  '*  Apostle  of  the  Ind^*'  It  ^ 
has  even  been  said,  that  he  was  the 
means  of  converting  more  persons  in 
Asia  than  the  church  had  lost  bj  the 
Reformation  in  Europe. 

The  empire  of  Chma,  which  Xavier 
was  not  allowed  to  enter,  was  visited, 
half  a  century  later,  by  the  Jesuit  Mat- 
thew Ricci,  who  introduced  his  religion 
by  means  of  his  mat  skill  in  sdenoa 
and  art,  especially  mathematics  and 
drawing.  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
mandarin — associated  with  the  higher 
classes-— dined  with  the  Emperor— 
allowed  tliose  who  received  Chnstianity 
to  retain  any  rites  of  their  own  religion 
to  which  they  were  attached — and  died 
in  IGIO,  bequeathing  and  reoommend- 
ing  his  lYolioy  to  others.  This  plan  of 
accommodation  was  far  more  elviorat^ 
ly  curried  out  by  Robert  Nobili,  idio 
went  to  Madura,  in  southern  Hindos- 
tan,  as  a  missionary  of  the  order  in  1008. 
He  hud  observed  the  obstacle  which 
caste  threw  in  the  way  of  missionuy 
labor,  and  resolved  to  remove  it.  tie 
presented  himself  as  a  foreign  Brahmin, 
and  attached  himself  to  that  class.  They 
had  a  tradition,  that  there  onoe  had 
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been  four  roads  to  truth  in  India,  one 
of  wliich  they  had  lost.  This  he  pro- 
fe8Si>d  to  restore.  Ho  did  no  violence 
to  their  existing  ideas  or  institutions, 
but  simply  gave  them  other  interpreta- 
tions, una  in  three  years  ho  had  seventy 
converted  Brahmins  about  him.  From 
this  time  he  went  on  gathering  crowds 
of  converts.  8<ion  numbering  1^,000. 

This  facile  policy,  however,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  other  religious  orders, 
was  loudly  complained  of  at  Rome,  and, 
after  almost  an  entire  century  of  agita- 
tion, was  condemned  in  1704  by  a  spe- 
cial legatitm,  appointed  by  Clement  Al. 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  complaint. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  Chris- 
tians were,  and  are  still,  scattered 
thn>ugh()ut  Asia.  When  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  see  was  given  against 
this  policy,  the  Jesuits  gave  assurance 
that  they  had  ceased  to  pursue  it.  It 
was  afterwards  found  out,  however,  that 
it  had  never  been  discontinued.  ^ 

The  attention  of  the  society  was  early^ 
directed  to  our  own  continent,  and  its 
missions  everywhere  anticipated  the 
M'ttlements.  The  most  remarkable  mis- 
sions were  in  South  America.  Mission- 
aries had  been  scattered  over  the  whole 
continent,  everywhere  making  converts, 
but  doing  nothing  for  the  progress  of 
the  ortliT.  Aquaviva  was  general. 
This  shnnvd  man  saw  the  disadvantage 
of  the  policy,  and  at  once  applied  the 
remedy.  He  directed,  that,  leaving 
only  so  many  missionaries  scattered 
over  the  conUnent  as  should  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  main  force  should 
be  concentrated  upon  a  point.  Para- 
guay was  chosen.  The  missionaries 
ti)nned  what  were  Called  reductions — that 
is,  villages  into  which  the  Indians  were 
collected  from  their  roving  life,  taught 
tho  rudt'r  arts  of  civilization,  and  some 
of  thtt  rites  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion.  These  villages  were  regularly 
laid  out  with  streets,  running  each  way 
from  a  public  square,  having  a  church. 
Work-shops,  and  dwellings.  £ach  fami- 
ly had  a  small  piece  of  land  assigned  for 
cultivation,  and  all  were  reduced  to  the 
mo.-'l  systematic  habits  of  industry  and 
g«M»d  order.  Hours  for  rising  and  retir- 
ing— for  lal)or,  recreation,  and  devotion 
— and  ev«»n  for  returning  within  the 
walls  of  their  own  houses  at  evening, 
were  fixed.  None  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  reducti<.>ns  without  penuission,  and 
no  European  could  visit  them  unattend- 
ed.    The  women  received  on  Monday 


momuig  their  flax,  which  they  must  re* 
turn  spun  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
men  were  trained  to  arms,  and  all  the 
elements  of  an  independent  empire  were 
fast  coming  into  being.  In  16:12,  thirty 
years  after  the  starting  of  this  systenif 
^Paraguay  had  twenty  reductions,  aver- 
aging 1,000  families  each,  which,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  would  give  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000,  and  they  still  went  on 
prospering  until  three  times  this  num- 
ber are,  by  some,  said  to  have  lieen 
reached.  The  Jesuits  started,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  1642,  the  same  system,  which 
they  fully  entered  upon  in  1679.  This^ 
next  to  I^araguay,  became  their  most 
successful  mission. 

In  1528,  fourteen  years  before  the 
order  received  the  pope*s  sancticm,  a 
company  of  Spanish  adventurers  land- 
ed at  what  is  now  Pensacolo,  Florida* 
having  with  them  Franciscan  missiona- 
ries. But  the  party,  all  but  four,  per- 
ished by  famine  and  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  As 
early  as  1544  and  subsequently  other 
missionary  efforts  were  made,  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  St  Augustin,  Flori- 
da, connected  with  which  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty- six  Jesuits  from 
iryGl  to  1570;  but  the  missions  entirely 
failed  of  success,  and  many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries perished  by  savage  hands, 
a  just  revenge,  as  the  Indians,  (b)ubtless, 
felt,  for  Spanish  crui^lty  to  them.  In 
1570  the  Florida  missi(m  being  given 
up,  Father  Lagura,  vice-provincial  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  with  seven 
others,  and  a  converted  chief,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Spain,  and  some 
Indian  boys,  who  had  been  educated  at 
the  academy  at  Havana,  sot  out  to  found 
a  mission  in  the  tribe  to  which  the  chief 
belonged,  on  tlie  Chesapeake  bay,  on 
the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
This  was  thirty-eight  years  before  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va. — the  first 
English  settlement  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. **  The  missionaries  landed," 
says  Shea,  the  historian  of  American 
Catholic  missions,  **  with  Don  I^uis,  as 
the  chief  was  now  called,  and  without  a 
sigh  beheld  the  vessel  stand  out  to  sea, 
h'aving  them  the  only  Europeans  for  a 
thousand  miles  around."  This  whole 
company  of  missionaries  perished  by 
tlie  treachery  of  the  chief,  as  was  after- 
wards reported  by  one  of  the  Indian 
boys.  Such  incidents  as  this  show  the 
determined  zeal  of  the  order. 
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In  1611,  nine  years  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  two 
Frcnoli  Jesuits  began  a  mission  to  the 
Abn/ki  hidiuns,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Croix  river,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Maine.  Argall  of  A^irgiuia  attacked  the 
station  two  y4*ars  afterward,  and  broke  it 
up,  having  killed  one  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  attack.  The  other  he  took  away 
a  prisoner.  The  order,  however,  early 
estjiblished  themselves  at  Quebec. 
Tlien*  thoy  soon  had  a  college,  and  sub- 
sequently a  seminary.  From  this  cen- 
tre they  went  fi»rth  to  every  part  of 
the  north.  In  1653,  Father  Le  Moine, 
missiiinnr}"  to  the  Onondaga  Indians, 
discovered  the  salt- springs  at  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  made 
salt  from  the  water,  almost  150  years 
before  the  manufacture,  now  the  source 
of  so  much  wealth,  was  commenced. 
There  were  Jesuit  missionaries,  too, 
among  the  Mt>hawks,  Oneidas,  Cayugas, 
and  Senecas,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Ni- 
agara, in  what  is  now  the  Empire  State. 
We  have  before  us  the  names  of  about 
thirty  of  these  Jesidt  missionaries,  who 
labored  among  the  In>quois  in  northern 
New  York  from  ll>32  to  1709.  Of 
these,  at  least  five  or  six  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  and  one  frozen  to  death. 
In  Lower  Canada,  they  formed  their  re- 
ductions after  the  plan  of  those  in  Para- 
guay and  California.  They  had  two 
of  these,  at  which  several  hundreds  of 
the  Iluruns  and  the  Five  Nations  in- 
habiting the  province  of  New  York  were 
collected.  One  was  at  Lorette  near 
Quebec,  the  other  at  La  Prairie  near 
Montreal.  Almost  two  hundred  years 
before  the  recent  discovery  /md  com- 
mencement of  the  present  vigorous 
working  of  the  copper- mines  in  the  up- 

{)er  peninsula  of  Michigan,  Father  Al- 
ouez,  a  missionary  of  the  order,  had 
made  that  discovery  while  coasting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake.  Marquette, 
another  missionary  of  the  order,  naving 
heard  by  the  Indians  of  the  great  west- 
ern river,  was  the  means  of  raising  a 
party  to  cross  from  Green  Bay  to  the 
Mississippi.  They  passed  down  the 
AVisconsin,  and  were  the  first  Europeans 
to  float  upon  the  '♦  Father  of  Waters," 
which  they  explored  as  far  as  Arkansas. 
This  prepared  the  way  for  La  Salle — 
himself  educated  a  Jesuit,  and  sharing 
their  enter^)rise  and    endurance — who 


first  passed  down  the  ziTer  to  its  monft, 
and,  m  a  later  exploration  of  the  head 
waters  of  its  far  western  branohea*  lost 
most  of  his  party,  and  finally  his  own  life 
while  attempting  to  return  to  Canada. 
Almost  two  centuries  have  now  passed 
away,  and  the  tide  of  western  settle- 
ment has  but  just  overtaken,  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  these  pioneer  ezplontiona  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers.  From  Quebec  to 
the  Mississippi,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ffreat  line  of  lakes,  and  penetrating  hi 
into  the  interior,  were  missions  to  Ae 
Indians,  of  which  the  society  of  Loyola 
had  almost  a  monopoly  from  the  -year 
1632,  anticipating,  by  an  average  of  a 
century,  the  advance  of  Earopean  ae^ 
tlement.  Where  our  people  now  enjoy 
or  pursue  the  gifts  of  freedom  and  of 
untold  wealth,  long  before  the  An^^ 
American's  axe  disturbed  tiie  fotfeata,  or 
his  keel  displaced  the  waters  of  lakea 
and  rivers,  the  Jesuit  miaaionariea 
threaded  those  forests  and  towed  their 
light  canoes  upon  those  wateiBv  or  car- 
ried them  over  the  portages  whidi  lay  in 
their  routes.  As  says  a  recent  histori- 
an,* speaking  of  Brebeof  and  Daniel, 
missionaries  to  the  Hurona  on  lake  Hu- 
ron, and  who,  we  may  add,  were  bodi 
killed  by  some  Indians  of  the  five  con- 
federate nations,  **  now  and  then  one  of 
these  fathers  would  make  a  Toyage  to 
Quebec  in  a  canoe,  with  two  or  three 
savages,  paddle  in  hand,  Exhausted  witii 
rowing,  his  feet  naked,  hia  breviaiy 
hanging  about  his  neck,  hia  ahirt  un- 
washed, his  cassock  hiUf  torn  from  hia 
lean  body,  but  with  a  fuse  full  of  con- 
tent, charmed  with  the  life  Le  led,  and 
inspiring,  by  his  air  and  hia  worda,  a 
strong  desire  to  join  him  in  the  mimuffn." 
We  can  find  the  names  of  more  than 
twenty  of  the  Jesnita  alone  wlw  met  a 
violent  death  in  their  misaionarj  work  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

But,  while  their  misaionB  to  pasau 
lands  have  shown  their  seal,  entorpziaei 
and  endurance,  Europe  haa  been  IIm 
great  theatre  of  their  labors  and  aoluev^ 
ments.  In  courts,  palaces,  and  schools 
of  learning,  the  great  P^^^'  ^^  ^  J^*" 
uit  has  appeared.  The  ndes  of  tiba 
society  urge  special  care  upon  the  mem- 
bers to  become  confessors  to  the  fiuni- 
lies  of  kings  and  nobles,  by  bein^  a 
little  more  indulgent  to  their  inbUnatKMiB 
and  vices  than  other  orders  wars,  and 
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by  making  tio  charge  for  sonricos,  de- 
pending upon  charity  fiir  support.  As 
the  result  of  this  policy,  they  soon  had 
the  ket'piiifr  <>^  the  consciences  of  most 
of  the  royal  aiul  nohle  tuniilics.  Gruti- 
tude  for  viit^y  ah>olution,  h'd  to  the  en- 
dovrmcnt  of  collcfros  all  over  Kun)pe. 
In  these,  ni'\>scs  were  to  he  said  onco 
a  week  f«)revcr  f«»rth«^  founder,  whether 
dead  or  alive.  Kducationthus  became, 
to  a  jrrcat  extrnt,  in  the  hands  of  the 
order.  Tlu-y  not  only  confessed,  hut 
educated  the  hii^her  classes.  Nor  did 
they  nefrlect  th«^  poor,  but  established 
schools  for  them,  aii'.l  arranf^ed  plans  of 
instruction  r.dapted  to  cliildren.  Many 
of  the  greatest  niin<ls  tjf  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
educated  by  tho  Jesuits.  All  these 
things  did  much  toward  securing  the 
perpetuity  of  the  favor  they  enjoyed. 
lly  means  of  th«*ir  schools,  all  classes 
were  placed  within  their  reach  as  a 
mass  l*r  >in  which  to  select  their  can- 
didates f»»r  niein'u'rship  ;  for  infonna- 
tion  from  all  (]iiMrt«Ts,  and  m  regard  to 
every  iiiilivi«iiiaK  was  forwarded  quar- 
terly t<»  the  p^iM-ral  at  Rome,  and  used 
with  the  utuiost  ])r'>niptnes3  and  caro 
for  thj'henellt  of  the  order. 

Their  first  <'(»llcp»  was  at  Coimhra  in 
Portuiral.  Kndriiriiez  was  at  its  head, 
and  all  rortij;^al  was  >oon  under  Jesuit 
mntnil.  Sjiain  was  not  far  behind; 
tlMuii:ii  t1ie  oi\ler  nut  with  strong  oppo- 


colleges  and  schools  of  erery  grade 
scattered  all  over  them,  and  one  thou- 
sand members  of  the  class  of  professors ; 
and  they  went  on  increasing  until,  in 
J  580,  they  had  twenty-one  provinces* 
one  hundred  and  ten  monasteries,  and 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  These,  with  their  scholars 
and  coadjutors,  would  swell  them  to 
very  great  numbers.  In  some  countries 
they  had  to  exist  in  partial  or  entire 
concealment,  as  they  sometimes  did 
in  Venice,  as  they  did  for  a  long  time 
in  Fnmce,  and  as  they  generally  did 
in  England,  Cardinal  Polo  himself,  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  having  refased 
them  admission.  In  this  last-named 
country,  they  had  only  a  concealed  ex- 
istence at  tlie  time  when  they  wore 
accused  of  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
government.  They  had  to  change  their 
clothes,  scarcely  appearing  two  succes- 
sive days  in  the  same  dress,  and  to  pass 
from  house  to  house  of  the  Catholics, 
confessing  the  inmates,  and  spending 
generally  hut  a  night  in  a  place. 

The  character  of  the  Jesuit  schools 
was  to  furnish  a  trained  and  practical 
education  to  those  who  were  not  candi- 
dates for  membership ;  to  inspire  re- 
spect and  affection  for  themselves  as 
teachers  ;  and  to  make  their  schools 
everywhere  a  necessity  in  the  apparatus 
of  education.  In  addition  to  this,  in 
case  of  those  who  proposed    to  enter 


siti'Mi  tlure  at  first.     About  forty  years*    their  ranks,  n  long  established  habit  of 


Jifter  iIm'  esta;>li-'lnnent  nf  the  society, 
pope  (in'«xnry  XIII.  at  ^)U^)  time  richly 
einli.Witl  t"»rit  \'-  "i..  u  colh'^cs  in  S[min. 
Veiiict  ai:d  I'a.iua  ill  Italy,  and  lugol- 
stadt,  ('••Inguf,  and  N'ienna in  Germany, 
had  thi'ir  .h.-uit  coUcjLjes  soon  after  the 
founding  <»f  the  ordt  r,  from  which,  as 
central  |»'»ints.  the  continent  was  soon 
nver>pread  with  similar  institutions.  But 
their  nH»>t  inj;n>rtant  institutions  were 
the  Knnian  antl  (iernian  C(dleges  at 
Knme.  Tlje  latt«r  was  established  to 
4'ducate  (i«  rrnans  in  thcidogy,  to  act  as 
nli^^i••na^i^';  in  their  own  country,  and 
was  fo  Oi'leil  by  Loyola  himself,  incon- 
.•»<Mjiu-n.'e  Ml'  S;ihnen»n's  reporting  his 
want  «»t'  .-uc(<*-s  in  that  hmcl  where  tho 
Ki  tofMiatiiiii  bail  its  origin,  and  had  nc- 
(j'lin'd  it".  i:nati'>t  power.  This  college 
«vtnt:!;.llv  i::!V«'  rir-v  to  the  innnense  in- 
stitution :'.t  K«'in«'  fop  tb(»  propa^ti<m 
of  tin-  laiil!  anion;;  all  nations.  Within 
sixt<«'n  y«  ars  t"r":M  its  oii^^in  the  society 
ha»l  <•:.«*  b;ni<lr.d  ie!i;^'ious  houses  or 
moiia-'teries  in  twelve  provinces,  with 
VOL.  viii.—Jil 


tho  most  unquestioning  obedience  must 
be  secured,  so  that  the  general  could  sit 
at  Home,  and  have  every  order  obeyed 
in  tho  most  distant  pn.)vince  of  the 
world,  even  tlunigh  it  cost  life,  or,  what 
was  dearer  than  life,  personal  feedom, 
or  even  right. 

Tho  necessity  which  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe,  and  especially  the 
komish  see,  felt  for  such  an  auxiliary, 
procured  an  immense  patronage  from 
those  powers.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Jesuits  fulfilled  their  mission  great- 
ly augmented  the  zetd  of  these  patrons, 
and  inspireil  tho  same  in  tho  hearts  of 
the  peonle,  nay,  to  some  extent,  even  in 
those  ot  Protestants ;  for  tho  society's 
determination  and  skill  in  the  work  of 
education  gave  their  schools  an  odvan- 
tige  of  most  others.  Then  romance 
added  its  part  in  getting  up  the  feeling 
which  was  cherished  towards  the  com- 
pany ;  for  what  are  the  real  lives  of 
Loyola,  Xavier,  and  Horgia,  but  ro 
mauces  of  the  most  thrilling  kind  7   or 
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what  body  of  men  ever  took  such  pains 
to  set  forth  the  exploits  of  their  heroes 
before  the  world  ?  Orlandinus,  a  man 
of  distinction  and  talents,  was  employed 
by  tlie  general,  from  1598  to  his  death 
in  1606,  upon  the  history  of  the  society, 
and  he  only  carried  it  to  the  death  of 
Loyola.  After  him  Saccinus  was  em- 
ployed, to  his  death  in  1625,  in  carrying 
on  the  work.  His  history  occupied  him 
eighteen  years,  fills  four  folio  volumes, 
and  only  covers  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Others  followed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  generals  ;  and  hundreds,  from  their 
own  impulses,  have  written  their  vol- 
umes to  set  forth  the  local  or  individual 
labors  of  the  Jesuits.  The  reports  of 
Xavier*8  labors  in  Asia,  resulting  in  tlie 
conversion  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
were  magnified  in  reaching  Europe  by 
the  enchanting  influence  of  novelty  and 
distance — those  of  the  labors  of  Nobili 
in  Hindostan,  and  Ricci  in  China,  excit- 
ing attention  from  the  intense  opposition 
which  their  peculiar  policy  raised  in  the 
other  orders — then  the  accounts  of  the 
martyrdom  in  Japan  of  thousands  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  converts,  and 
the  avidity  which  tlio  order  everywhere 
manifested  to  step  into  the  vacant  places 
of  their  falling  brethren — then  the  re- 
ports of  thousands  of  the  wild  savages 
of  America  gathered  into  the  reductions 
of  Paraguay,  California,  and  Canada — 
and,  finally,  st^itements  of  the  labors  and 
martyrdoms  among  savages,  upon  the 
very  soil,  from  Mume  to  Minnesota,  on 
which  we  now  tread  in  ignorance  of 
them,  all  combined  to  inspire,  by  the  time 
they  reached  Kurope,  a  feeling  of  the 
most  intense  interest.  In  view  of  these 
things,  do  we  wonder  that  all  Europe 
felt  impulses  such  as  appeared  in  1622, 
when  it  was  aimounoed  that  the  head  of 
the  Boman  church  had  enrolled  the 
names  of  Loyola  and  Xavier  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  saints,  and  all  Europe  rung 
with  acclamations  and  illuminations,  and 
the  roar  of  cannon  expressed  and  prop- 
agated, from  city  to  city,  the  boundless 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  ? 

The  movement  of  which  we  now 
write,  and  that  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation, differed  in  this.  The  latter 
was  a  contagion  which  spread  from 
heart  to  heart,  just  where  it  would  na- 
turally run.  It  moved  and  gained 
strength  only  in  conjunction  with  poli- 


tical freedom.  At  first  it  was  not  or- 
ganized, and  when  it  became  so,  it  was 
only  for  preservation  and  not  for  propa- 
gation, which  resulted  rather  in  eztm- 
guishing  than  in  imparting  life.  Not 
so  with  this  counter-movement.  It  ma 
not  spontaneous,  but  organized  agunit 
a  spontaneous  one.  It  was  not  a  con- 
tagion, but  a  vaccinatiou  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  a  contagion.  It  was  not  wa- 
ter  moving  whither  its  gravity  would oa]i> 
ry  it,  but  sent  by  a  mighty  force-pnmp 
in  just  the  direction  desired.  And 
what  a  force  that  must  be  at  the  centrei 
which  should  keep  the  fluid  in  circala- 
tion,  not  only  through  Europe^  bi^ 
with  a  momentum  undiminisned  by 
distance,  thnmgh  the  jungles  of  Asiai 
the  kraals  of  Anica,  and  the  wilds  of 
America  ? 

But  wo  must  notice  a  different  class 
of  facts.  We  have  hinted  that  the  or- 
der encountered  opposition.  We  most 
briefly  trace  this — or,  rather,  indicate 
its  sources  and  features — until  we  see 
the  society  crushed  at  once  under  its 
accumulating  pressure.  Usinff  language 
like  that  of  the  great  Roman  histoxiant* 
we  may  say  to  the  reader  that,  as  he 
htis  given  his  attention  to  the  life  and 
manners  by  which,  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  society  gained  and  aujD^mented  its 
power,  so  let  him  observe  with  oqosl  in- 
terest how  a  gradually  relaxed  disci- 
pline sapped  their  morals,  how  tfaey 
more  and  more  rapidly  declined,  aiid 
then  rushed  with  precipitation  until 
they  reached  a  penod  in  which  they 
could  bear  neither  the  evils  of  their  con- 
dition nor  their  remedy,  and  so  fell  m- 
der  a  quick  succession  of  heavy  blows. 

The  society  had  opposition  of  all 
kinds,  and  almost  without  limit.  This, 
for  a  long  time,  strengthened  it.  Just  as 
the  wind^  and  storms  stiffen  the  brandi- 
es and  trunk  of  the  oak,  and  cause  its 
roots  to  fix  their  hold  more  firmly  m 
the  soil.  But  as  the  tree  which  has 
been  most  stiffened  by  €txe  storms  of 
heaven  is  most  likely  to  grow  brittle 
and  break  with  the  storm's  increased 
violence,  so  this  society  fell  before  tibe 
very  opposition  which  had  developed  its 
vigor. 

Loyola  had  been  persecuted,  appre- 
hended, and  imprisoned  sevend  times, 
before  he  succeeded  in  founding  ths 
society.  The  cardinab  and  pope  SoMr 
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ind  heMtatod  long  before  they 
«d  tho  wi(du\«  of  the  company,  and 
irards  the^'  often  threnteniHl  and 
ired,  until  they  finally  suppressed 
rder.  Tho  dignitaries  of  tho  church 
jealoiiD  of  a  l>ody  of  men  scattered 
rwhvre,  with  au  immunitv  from 
coiitnd.  The  other  religious  or- 
tho(i;;li  indebted  to  the  Jesuits  for 
ow  lite  and  expiuisive  force  sud- 
'  infused  into  themselves,  opposed 
ew  societyi  as  freed  from  all  whole- 
laws  and  rules  to  which  they  were' 
ct.  Governments  opposed  it,  fluc- 
ig,  however,  b<*tween  a  fear  of  the 
'  and  a  sense  of  its  necessity  to 
Helves,  or,  still  worse,  between  a 
if  letting  it  alone  mid  of  suppn*88- 
;  witliin  thi'ir  dominions.  Protest- 
too,  opposed  it,  (hough  only  in 
ion  with  the  whole  church  of  which 
I  the  mt»st  active*  part.  There  were 
interiml  troubles,  which  had  left 
le  suoi<'ty  s<'eds  pronii>ing  a  sad 
^st.  Tiie  founder  aud  the  first 
*als  had  been  Spaniards,  and  the 
ti  could  not  well  brook  a  departure 
this  precedent.  They  endured  the 
ralship  of  Mt*rcurianus,  who  was 
rst  not  of  Spanish  origin,  because 
IS  old  and  inefKcient ;  but  when,  in 
Aquavivn,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman, 
0  «)V»'r  thirty  y«*ars  <»f  age,  was  ap- 
iMlto>u('e<*(»d  him,  thiTo  was  an  open 
.re.  His  Fn'iieh  proclivities  widen- 
?>  briMieJi  which  his  Italian  birth  had 
.  Hut  he  was  a  consummate  gene- 
Too  prudent  to  expos**  himself  by 
reaeh  <»f  any  important  rule;  say- 
i<»thing  in  anger,  or  by  way  of 
t ;  giving  no  orders,  and  yet  suffer- 
o  suggestions  t<»  be  disregarded; 
IS  s«'i  uro  in  case  of  an  investiga- 
Uiider  the  authority  of  I'hilip  II. 
ain,  th<'  inquisition  had  apprehend- 
II*  provincial  of  the  (»rder,  and 
al  others  of  Aquaviva's  party,  on 
•barge  "f  ab^ living  members  of 
onler  from  !«ins,  from  which  none 
:ie  inquisition  could  rightfully  ab- 
Th«*  pop»'  was  mado  to  feel  that 
ras  a  l)low  aimed  at  his  authority, 
It*  at  onc<*  ordered  the  grand  in- 
A>r  uf  Spain,  on  pain  of  losing  his 
J  to  release  the  prison<'rs,  and  lot 
use  be  tried  at  Home.  The  Jesuits 
b«»en  expelled  from  France ;  but 
.viva  secure(l  the  fav«»r  of  Henry 
and  through  him  the  opening  of 
ce  to  the  order,  and  in  this  and 
wayst  the  losses  in  Spain  were 


more  than  made  up.  When,  therefore, 
the  pope,  in  obedience  to  the  Spanish 
demaiia,  ordered  a  general  congrega- 
tion of  the  society,  the  general  was 
ready.  He  quietly  called  for  an  investi- 
gation of  his  conduct,  and  was  acquit- 
ted, and  so  was  more  firmly  than  ever 
established  in  his  seat  of  power.  The 
extreme  vigor  of  his  administration  left 
an  impression,  however,  which  was 
never  for^tten ;  and  the  scarcity  of 
men  for  his  work  in  Spain  led  him  to 
depart  from  the  rules,  and  give  the 
management  of  property  and  temporal 
matters  to  professed  members,  whUe  he 
gave  the  duties  of  the  professed,  in 
some  instances,  to  coadjutors.  Here 
were  the  seeds  of  rapidly-growing  inter- 
nal evils. 

From  the  days  of  Aquaviva,  though 
there  was  an  immense  apparent  growth, 
the  elements  of  weakness  multiplied. 
Strictness  in  the  selection  and  discipline 
of  members  was  eradnally  relaxed. 
At  first,  none  could  be  received  until 
their  property  had  been  placed  beyond 
their  own  control.  Afterward  it  might 
bo  designated  to  an  object,  and  left  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  its  original  owner. 
At  first,  temporal  affairs  were  left  to 
the  coadjutors ;  now  the  professed  might 
manage  them  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
numbers  of  the  professed,  in  relation  to 
the  other  classes,  became  greatly  in- 
cn»ased.  The  vow  of  poverty  became 
a  nullity.  Unqualified  perscms  applied 
for  membership,  and  there  was  not 
firmness  to  reject  them.  There  was  a 
gn»wing  tendency  to  license. 

The  generals  saw  these  things,  but 
could  only  deplore  that  which  tliey  could 
not  arrest  Vitelleschi  (IG46J  and  his 
successor,  Caraffa^  put  forth  letters  of 
sad  complaint  at  these  accumulating 
evils  ;  but  they  had  not  the  decision,  jteiw 
haps  not  the  power,  to  stop  them.  In 
1652  a  general  was  appointed.  Nickel  by 
name,  who  had  the  decision  to  attempt, 
but  not  the  genius  to  effect,  a  reform. 
His  attempts  were  answered  by  calling 
a  general  congregation,  which,  by  order 
of  the  pope,  set  him  aside  and  elected 
Oliva,  of  a  noble  Genoese  family.  This 
general  let  the  tendency  to  lazness  go 
on,  but  directed  it  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  order.  He  corresponded 
with  all  the  Catholic  soverei^s  of 
Europe,  and  kept  them  in  the  interest 
of  the  society.  Jesuits  confessed  all 
these  sovereigns,  and  so  their  court-se- 
creta  were  acoesiible  to  the  generaL 
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We  have  mentioned  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  rule  to  perform  their 
duties  without  pay.  These  were  turned 
to  their  woiilth.  This  largely  increased 
the  public  patronage  and  favor,  and  so 
led  the  rich  to  give  immense  sums, 
especially  for  founding  colleges.  They 
used  their  office  of  confessors  to  the 
dying  to  pjreat  effect  in  enriching  the 
society.  They  even  received  large  sums 
for  passports  against  the  infernal  pow- 
ers. There  is  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  of  a  passport  for  which  200,000 
florins  ($50,000)  were  paid.  This  traffic 
was  largely  earned  on  in  India.  In  these 
various  ways,  having  become  immensely 
wealthy,  tlie  company  had  establish- 
ments which  stood  among  the  first 
mercantile  houses  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America. 

There  was  a  rule  which  forbade  any 
member  to  accept  a  church  dignity 
without  the  special  consent  of  the  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  policy  of  the  first  generals 
was  against  giving  this  consent.  LoyO' 
la  refused  to  allow  Lainez  and  I^orgia 
to  become  cardinals.  This  rule  became 
a  nullity.  In  the  society's  last  days, 
before  the  suppression,  it  numbered 
twenty-four  cardinals,  six  electors  of  the 
empire,  nineteen  princes,  twenty-one 
archbishops,  and  121  bishops. 

The  other  religious  orders  had  ex- 
pended their  missiles  upon  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  scars  remained.  The  Jansenists, 
Arnaud  and  Pascal,  and  especially 
the  latter,  by  his  celebrated  provincial 
letters,  had  inflicted  upon  the  order  a 
wound  never  to  be  healed.  Two  cen- 
turies had  fixed  upon  them  the  reputa- 
tion perpetuatt^d  in  the  ethical  import  of 
the  word  Jesuit.  This  reputation  made 
the  world  hold  them  responsible  for 
every  plot  against  the  lives  of  European 
sovereigns,  or  the  religious  liberty  of 
subjects,  and,  perhaps,  often  when  they 
were  not  guilty.  This  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  been  of  too  gradual  a 
a  growth,  and  had  become  too  well 
established,  to  pass  away.  And  yet 
the  society,  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  other  outward 
signs  of  prosperity.  They  nmnbered 
at  that  time  thirty-nine  houses  of  the 
class  of  professed  memlx^rs ;  G61)  col- 
leges ;  sixty-one  houses  for  novices ;  196 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
scholars  of  the  order;  335  residences, 
and  22,7l?0  members  scattered  over  the 
earth.    Their  wealth  was  enormous- 


amounting,  according  to  an  estiinato 
made  by  Nicolini,  to  $200,000,000,  be- 
sides the  annual  income  from  pensions 
and  other  grants  of  princes,  towns,  and 
chapters,  tor  the  support  of  certain  col- 
leges, and  the  semi-annnal  presents  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  their  pu- 
pils, their  receipts  as  private  tutors 
m  the  families  of  the  great,  and  their 
alms. 

But,  having  steadily  advanced  to  their 
proud  eminence  amid  the  storms  of  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered, 
they  felt  too  strong.  They  were  will- 
ing to  defy  the  j^vemments  of  Europe, 
and  even  that  of  the  Roman  see.  They 
were  preparing  the  way  for  a  fearfu 
fall,  which  was  to  come  in  an  unezpeoted 
moment,  and  from  sources  to  whicn  tfaey 
little  looked  for  danger. 

We  have  referred  to  their  young  em- 
pire springing  up  in  Paraguay.  In  1750, 
Spain  ceded  a  portion  of  this  oonntiy  to 
Portugal.  The  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  required  the  transportation  of 
the  Indians  from  the  ceded  territoiy  to 
a  great  distance.  The  Jesuits  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  Indians  for  their 
removal,  but  were  suspected  of  having 
induced  them  to  refuse  compliance, 
and  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
14,000  men  to  resist  the  Portaentfse 
government  in  the  execution  of  tiie 
treaty.  The  treaty  had  to  be  ciinoeled. 
This  led  the  minister  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  Carvalho,  better  known  as 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  to  resolve  npon 
their  expulsion  from  the  dominions  of 
his  master.  An  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  king,  which  Pomoal,  upon  doubt- 
ful evidence,  fixed  upon  the  Jesuits,  far- 
thered his  wishes,  and,  in  1758,  they 
were  expelled  from  Portugal,  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason,  their  possessioni 
confiscated,  and  1,840  of  them«  in  a 
most  pitiful  condition,  poured  in  upon 
Italy  at  once.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  troubles. 

The  society,  through  Father  Lava* 
lette,  had,  in  1743,  established  a  trading- 
house  in  Martinique.  This  house  had 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Two  ships,  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  2,000,000,  francs,  which  La- 
valette  had  sent  to  pav  the  house  of 
Leducy  at  l^Iarseilles,  feu  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  The  debt  was  not 
paid,  and  the  house  brought  an  action 
for  it  against  Ricci,  the  eeneral  of  the 
society.  He  was  unwise  enongh  to 
contest  it.    The  suit  went  against  hiiiii 
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and  wa.s  (ijipoalod  to  tho  porliameDt  of 
Paris.  'I'liirs  body  called  for  the  connti- 
tiitlon  of  tho  gociety,  which  wus  pro- 
duced, luid  the  ruin  of  the  order  was  Uie 
result.  It  was  decided  that  tho  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  were  such  as 
to  make  the  whole  society  n^ponsiblo. 
This  investigation,  too,  brought  (mt  and 
gave  publicity  to  many  other  things 
which  went  against  the  order  in  the 
public  mind. 

To  hi'lp  the  matter  along,  as  some  say, 
the  Duke  do  Choiseul.  prime  minister  of 
Louis  XV.,  cherished  a  feeling,  which 
had  become  confirmed  by  a  personal  in- 
cident.     Many  years  before,  being  on 
diplomatic  business  at  K(»me,   he  had 
dined  with    Kicci,   the  general   c»f  the 
JeAuits,  and  on  that  occtision  had,  it  is 
said,  made  a  remark  complimentary  to 
tlie  order.     Kicci  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  compliment;  but  added,  that 
his  excellency  liad  not  always  thought 
so  well  of  them.      On  inquiring  what 
this  meant,  tho  duke  found  tliat  a  re- 
mark made   at  his  own   table    several 
yi'urs   before  had  been  reported,  word 
for  word,  and  was  on  tho  general* s  re- 
gister.    ![(«  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
!^>ci('ty.  which  mado  it  a  business  to  ob- 
serve and  report  so  minutely  the  affairs 
i»f  private  life,  was  unsafe ;  and  resolved 
tliut,  if  ever  ho  should  have  tho  power 
to   eff«*et   their  suppression,   ho   would 
uso  it  t<»  that  end.     That  time  had  now 
comt'.     The  late  trials  furnished  an  oc- 
ca>i«»n  t*»  stimulate  latent  desire.     Tho 
pulflic  mind  was  thoroughly  awakened, 
whtther  the  incident  f»ccurred  or  not. 
Little   wius   talked  of  but  the  Jesuits. 
Fifty-i»:ie    bishops,    with    the    cardinal 
I)e  Luvnes  at  their  head,  decided  that 
th«'   unlimited  authority  of   the   g<'nc- 
ral  ov«T  till*  members  was  not  compati- 
blt^  with  thfir  duties  to  their  sovereign. 
ClH»isful  pr<fp<)s<'d,  as  a  reform,  that  a 
vivur-general  should    be    api>oint(?d  ft)r 
Fiiinco,  who  sh<»uld  live  in  that  country, 
and  b»'  pledged  to  obi-y  its  laws.     The 
iui>w«r  of  Kicci,  to  this  proposition  for 
having  the  ordt^r,  express«*s  an  immov- 
aitlt-ntss,  at  the    near    prospect  of  ex- 
tin«'ti«»ii,  which  approaches  the  sublime  : 
••  Sint  ut  sunt  auf  uon  sinf^ — let  them 
I'tlie  iiilr.s)  be  as  they  are,  or  let  them  no 
l(«:ii:«i*  be.     The  society  was  suppressed 
in  I'liiiife  in  17<):2,  /md  eighty-four  Cid- 
I(  ;;es  ct  the  order  eln.«.ed.     Tlie  members 
wi  re   at    lir>t  allowed  to  remain  in  tho 
kin;r«l<ini    as    S4*cular  priests;    but  this 
piTuiis.-iou  was  soon  revoked. 


A  far  heavier  blow  was  next  to  fol- 
low. Pombal  and  Choiseul  might  have 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  irre- 
ligious tendency  of  the  age.  Not  so 
with  Charles  IIL  of  Spain.  He  was  a 
true  son  of  the  church,  and  even  devoted 
to  tho  religious  orders,  lie  had  cher- 
ished no  enmity  to  tho  Jesuits ;  but 
sometliing  had  changed  his  mind  in 
regard  to  them.  The  apparent  occasion 
of  the  change  was  this  4  certain  large 
cloaks  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  worn  in 
Spain  at  the  time,  served  for  the  con- 
cealment of  crime  and  criminals.  A 
royal  proclamation  forbadt*  their  use. 
An  insurrection,  called  by  the  French 
writers  of  the  time,  from  its  occasion, 
Vemeute  des  cliapeaur,  was  the  result. 
The  minister's  house  was  besieged,  and 
the  king,  whoso  entreaties  were  disre- 
garded, had  to  retire  from  Madrid.  It 
lasted  for  several  days,  when  the  JesuitSi 
mingluig  in  the  crowd,  st4>pped  the  tu- 
mult with  the  greatest  ease.  Charles 
may  have  inferred  that  tlioso  who  could 
so  easily  put  down,  had  probably  raised 
tho  riot,  lie  certainly  learned,  or  saw 
reason  to  suspect,  something  which  led 
him  to  resolve  upon  the  exile  of  the  or- 
der from  his  dominions.  lh«)  Jesuits 
are  said  to  have  reported  th.i.  the  king 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Cardinal  Al- 
beroni  :  tuid  he  is  suppos4'(4  iO  iiavo  had 
some  uitimation  of  a  movement  to  place 
his  brother,  Don  Luis,  on  tlie  throne, 
in  his  place.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  motive,  tho  king's  mind  was 
fixed.  His  plan  of  action  was  well  laid, 
and  promptly  executed.  He  had  letters 
sent  under  seals  to  all  the  al('ald(*s  in 
the  Spanish  prorinces  of  Europe?,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  which  they  were 
forbidden  t*i  open,  on  pain  of  death, 
until  the  afternocui  (»f  the  2nd  of  April, 
1 7G7,  luid  then,  within  twenty-fjuir  hours, 
their  otlici'rs  were  to  take  p<»ssession  of 
the  houses  of  tlie  Jesuits  in  their  several 
jurisdictions,  and  seize  their  persons, 
and  send  them  as  prisoners  to  the  ports 
indicated  in  their  instructions,  allowing 
each  only  i\w.  clothing  needed,  with  his 
breviary  and  his  purse.  The  order  was 
executed  over  the  inmiense  temtory  of 
Spain  and  her  provinces,  with  such  se- 
cresy  and  exactness  tliat  not  a  moment 
was  had  for  remonstrance  or  precaution, 
and  G.(KH)  Jesuits  were  on  the  deep  at 
once,  moving  towards  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  The  pope  and  tlie  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  all  as  ignorant  as  tho  order 
itself  of  the  movement  until  it  was  eze- 
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cuted.  The  aged  Clement  XIII.  wept, 
and  wrote  to  Charles:  "So  you,  too, 
my  son,  so  the  Catholic  king,  Charles 
in.,  who  is  so  dear  to  our  heart,  fills 
up  the  chalice  of  our  suffering,  con- 
demns our  old  age  to  a  torrent  of  tears, 
and  precipitates  us  into  the  grave. " 

In  due  time  the  exiles  were  approach- 
ing the  shores  of  Italy.  Their  general 
had  had  time  to  decide  what  he  shall  do. 
He  hud  directed  Cardinal  Torrigiani  to 
write  to  Charles,  that  they  should  not  be 
landed  in  Ittdy.  Charles  had  given  or- 
ders to  land  them  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary.  As  the  weary  prisoners  sup- 
posed that  they  were  about  to  step  upon 
a  land  of  freedom — ^the  home  of  their 
order — the  landing  of  their  first  vessel 
at  Civita  Vecchia  was  opposed  by  artil- 
lery. The  Spanish  commander,  instead 
of  using  force,  coasted  along  to  Leghorn, 
Grenoa,  and  Corsica,  only  to  meet  the 
same  reception,  and  it  was  six  months 
before  they  effected  a  landing  at  Corsica, 
which  had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  in  this  time  many  of 
these  unhappy  men  had  died.  Other 
arrivals  fared  similarly. 

Naples  and  Parma  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  Koman  pontiff  did  not  like  to  deal 
with  the  other  powers,  but  he  passed 
an  ecclesiastical  censure  against  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  a  Bourbon,  until  reminded 
of  it  by  a  simultaneous  demand  from  the 
ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  Na- 
ples for  the  withdrawal  of  the  mouito- 
rium  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
The  pope  rt»fused  to  comply,  and  these 
powers  seized  upon  Avignon,  Ponte 
Corvo,  and  Benevento,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, and  finally  added  a  demand  for 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  order 
tliroughout  tlie  world.  Not  only  these 
western  sovereigns  but  all  the  Italian 
states  wore  against  him  ;  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  he  turned  to  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  and  she  replied  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  state  policy,  in  which  the  in- 
t4^n.»sts  of  religion  were  not  concerned. 
His  lai*t  hope  was  cut  off.  Ho  called 
a  consistory,  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
Tuary  and  advise  him  upon  the  matter  of 
suppression ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
2nd  CleuH'ut  XIII.  died. 

The  death  of  Clement  gave  a  new 
turn  to  tlie  a^tation  of  the  question  of 
sup}>ression.  The  whole  influence  of 
each  party  was  now  directed  toward 
the  election  of  a  pope  who  should  cany 


out  its  wishes.  The  new  emperart 
Joseph  II.,  arrived  in  Rome  while  tfaii 
contest  was  pending.  The  Jesuit  party 
made  great  efibrts  to  secure  his  nivor. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Gesu,  the  great  es- 
tablishment of  the  order  at  Rome.  Bat 
instead  of  repaying  the  attentions  shown 
him,  in  oompliments  and  ffood-wiU,  his 
actions  passed  beyond  indifference  into 
contempt.  He  even  asked  Rioci,  who 
was  in  t  ne  act  of  prostrating  himself  be- 
fore the  emperor,  when  he  was  gmng  to 
relinquish  his  habit.  The  cardinab 
showed  him  similar  attentions,  and*  con- 
trary to  all  rules,  introduced  him  into 
the  conclave.  Nor  did  he  then  demean 
himself  very  differently  from  what  ht 
had  done  at  the  Gesu ;  and,  on  retwn- 
ing,  he  left  Rome  the  same  evening  to 
avoid  further  honors.  Thus  the  only 
Catholic  sovereign  of  any  influenoSi 
upon  whom  the  Jesuit  party  reliedi 
failed  them. 

Three  months  passed  in  tbe  safind 
college  witliout  an  election.  The  Span- 
ish cardinals  arrived  about  this  tuns^ 
and,  in  connection  with  the  Frenchi 
soon  determined  the  result.  Owilintl 
Ganganelli  was  a  man  of  a  very  happy 
temper  of  mind.  His  character  nad 
probably  led  both  parties  to  think  that 
he  might  be  trusted,  and  both  thought 
that  they  had  favorable  assuranoes  ftom 
him.  lie  was  proclaimed  popei  on  Mmj 
19th,  1769,  and  after  more  than  thrse 
years  of  anxious  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Jesuits — urg^  on  to  no* 
tion  by  France,  and  Spain,  sod  other 
powers — on  the  Slst  ox  July,  1773,  he 
published  his  brief,  entitled  DomiuM 
ae  Redeinpior^  suppressing  the  order 
throughout  the  whole  worML  He  lived 
a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  in 
good  health,  and  apparently  much  hap- 

Sier  than  before  his  decision,  and  then 
ied — not  without  sus^idons  of  poison, 
which  he  himself  sustained  by  taking  an 
antidote.  While  one  party,  however, 
affirms,  the  other  denies,  and  the  woild 
will  never  know  which  is  right. 

This  was  the  last  and  most  terrible  of 
a  series  of  blows  which  had  fallen  in 
quick  succession  upon  the  order.  They 
were  in  affliction.  They  maintained,  no 
doubt,  some  kind  of  secret  eziatenoe, 
waiting  for  a  good  time  to  come.  Fko- 
Bcribed  by  their  own  church,  of  whicht 
for  230  years,  they  had  been  the  life^ 
they  were  protected  in  the  dominions  of 
the  schismatic  Catharine  of  Roasin,  and 
the  heretic  Frederio  of  Proaaia;  Vol 
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i^out  tho  rest   of   Europe  they  **  They  are  a  sort  of  people  who  lengthen 

have  no  open  cziatence.    A  saa  the  ore^d  and  shorten  the  decalogue ;" 

cy^  of  coufrio,  existed  for  a  time  that  gave  point  to  the  unequaled  and 

i  schools  of  which  they  had  had  unlimited  satire  of  Pascal — that  con- 

large.     Tho  Indians  collected  in  victed  them  in  the  public  mind,  without 

ductions  of  Paraguay  and  Califor-  a  trial,  of  every  assassination  and  plot 

ere   scattered,  except  where  the  against  governments,  by  which  there 

liscans  took  their  places  and  pur-  was  any  ground  of  hope  that  their  in- 

their  policy.     In  lt514,  Pius  ViL  terests  could  be  forwarded ;  and  which 

restored  the  order  to  itd  old  foot-  has    civen   to  their  name  an    ethical 

The  Jesuits,  however,  could  never  meaning  as  well  settled  as  that  of  any 

become  what  they  once  were.  The  term  in  any  language.     On  this  haok- 

1  is  obvious.     The  occasion  which  neyed  point  we  have  not  dwelt     It 

them  into  existence,  and  tho  times  has  been  enough  before  the  public  mind, 

ich  they  were  adapted,  had  passed  though  often  presented  with  such  indis- 

They  w(>ro  organized  for  a  state  tinctness  as  to  leave  large  play  to  the 

r;   and,  althougn  the  contending  imagination.     We  have  tried,  as  briefly 

•  are  n<it  reconciled  in  spirit,  they  as   possible,  to  give  that  in  which  the 

acknowh'dged  each  other's  inde-  history  of  the  institution  is  instructive, 

Dce,  and  have  no  use  for  an  im-  having  really  no  parallel,  as  there  never 

»  standing  anny.     The  schools  of  was  another  society  formed  whose  or* 

esuits,  having  been  organized  on  ganization,  end,   and  results,  involved 

d  plan,  are  no  longer  adapted  to  the  same  principles,  and  there  probably 

of  Europe.    We  find  this  view  en-  never  will  be.  The  history  of  the  Jesuits 

1  by  an  article  which  wo  have  lately  may,  therefore,  be  studied  as  furnishing 

rom  tlic  pen  of  one  of  tho  order,  a  lesson  found  nowhere  else. 
will  never  again  play  the    part         We  add,  that  the  statistics  of  the 

,  for  three  centuries    past,  they  order,  for  the  year  1855,  show  that  the 

clayed,  in  tlu^  drama  of  the  world,  decline  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  even 

rue  that  thoy  have  tried  to  chango  greater  than  we  had  supposed.    They 

rhat,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  number  5,510,  thus  distributed : 

hanging   times.      Two  American  italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,     .       .       .    1514 

■JB  w«Te  tried  at  Rome  some  years  France, 16^'' 

on  the  charge  of  speaking  favora-  IJeljfium, 463 

republics ;   but  acquitted  on  the  ^>l>ain, jj* 

d  that  they  had  a  right  to  speak  Kn"lM^  America,  and  other  countries!    1294 

or  of  the  government  of  their  own  Officen,  etc.,  etc., 61 

ry.     liut  all   eftorts  to  introduce  ~S5l« 

rder  again   uiM)n  tho  stage,  with 

roniin*  lit  part  which  th(»y  acted  in         The  order  of  the  Redemptorists,  or 

jventrenth  century,  must  prove  a  Liguorians,  which  was  founded  at  Naples 

}.      Tln'  strong  feelings,  tor  and  in  1732,  has  become,  to  a  large  extent, 

it  thrin,  have  met  in  an  apathy  the  receiver  of  tho  influence  which  the 

whicli  no  movement  of  theirs  will  Jesuits  have  been  losing.    Thoy  are  now 

ply  to  awakcMi  the  world.  scattered  through  most  of  the  countries 

I  have  now  accomplished  our  task  of  Europe,  and  throw  the  Jesuits  in  the 

it  following.  rxc<pt  as  we  have  oc-  shade.     Efforts  to  fix  their   centre  at 

tally  crossed  it,  the  beaten  track  Rome  have  often   been  made  without 

Miyrt  on  the  Jesuits.    We  refer  to  success.    Recently,  however,  a  yicar- 

>de  c»f  practical  ethics  which  has  general  has  been  appointed  to  reside  in 

attributed   to   the  order.     It  was  that  city,  and  a  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Ca- 

lat  gave  their  wit  to  such  expres-  serta  purchased  aud  fitted  up  for  hia 

as   that  of  tho  Abbe  Boiicau —  use. 
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AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


— Thk  readers  of  Lord  Cockbura'a  Life 
of  Jeffrey,  which  was  an  indifferent  perform- 
ance, will  be  agreeably  surprised  by  his 
Memorials  of  his  Times.  They  are  very 
pleasant  reading,  and  relate  to  a  class  of 
men  and  a  period  of  time  which  have  not 
before  been  treated  in  the  same  way — the 
Scotsmen  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  year  1790 
to  the  present  era.  Lord  Cockburn  was 
the  companion  and  intimate  acquaintance 
of  those  young  lawyers  and  literateurs 
who,  just  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, undertook  to  break  through  the  lead- 
en despotism  of  the  old  Scotch  tories, 
reigning  supreme  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  most 
undoubting  and  insolent  security.  He 
shared  in  the  councils  and  ate  the  same 
dinners  with  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith, 
Jeffrey,  Henry  Erskine,  etc.,  and  his  re- 
miniscences pertain  partly  to  thom,  and 
partly  to  their  opponents,  including  an 
account  of  the  changes  in  the  men,  man- 
ners, and  opinions  in  Ediuburgh  society, 
after  the  French  revolution.  We  get  a 
glimpse  at  Scott  and  his  set,  and  assist  in 
a  shy  at  Wilson  and  his  Blackwoodians ; 
bat  the  most  conspicuous  figures  on  Lord 
Cockburn*s  canvas  are  the  Scot<;h  judges, 
lawyers,  and  ministers,  who  were  the  con- 
Biderable  men  of  his  day.  Most  of  these 
men  are  unknown  to  us,  though  they  arc 
80  admirably  sketched,  that  we  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  at  once.  It  is  curious  that, 
the  further  we  go  back  in  Lord  Cock- 
burn's  memoirs,  the  more  singular  and 
striking  his  characters  become.  Adam, 
the  author  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  Dal- 
£ell  of  the  Collectanea  Gncca,  Playfair, 
and  Moral  Philosophy  Stewart,  were  among 
his  teachers,  whom  he  describes  genially  ; 
but,  apart  from  their  celebrity,  there  was 
not  much  in  them  to  arrest  our  attention. 
What  is  said  of  the  still  older  men  and  the 
older  manners,  is  far  more  attractive. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  of  the  ntiff  ball- 
room decorum  of  Scotland  previous  to 
1800,  that  "  no  couple  could  dance  unless 
each  party  was  provided  with  a  ticket, 
pretxjribing  the  precise  place  in  the  precise 
dance.  If  the  ticket  had  marked  upon  it, 
say  for  a  couniry-dance,  tlie  figures  3.,')., 
this  meant  that  the  holder  was  to  place 


himself  in  the  3rd  dance,  and  5th  from  the 
top — and  if  he  were  anywhere  else,  be  im 
set  right  or  excluded.  And  the  partntr'k 
ticket  must  correspond.  Woe  to  the  poor 
girl  who,  with  ticket  2.7.,  was  found  oppo- 
site a  youth  marked  5.9.  It  was  flurtlng 
without  a  license,  and  looked  very  ill,  and 
would  probably  be  reported  by  Uie  ticket 
director  to  the  mother,  or  to  the  martinet 
dowagers  and  venerable  boauz,  who  acted 
as  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  cerenMh 
nies.  A  similar  custom,  if  we  mietake  not, 
still  prevails  at  the  balls  of  some  of  our 
southern  states.  The  prevailing  vioct  at 
that  time  were  drunkenness  and  swearing: 
Nothing  was  more  common,  than  for  gen- 
tlemen who  had  dined  with  ladles,  and 
meant  to  rejoin  them,  to  get  drunk,  and 
swearing  was  not  supposed  to  lie  ineonali^ 
ent  with  the  accompliishmfuts  of  the  pai^ 
lor.  Braxfield,  a  famous  ju.%iice,  having 
damned  a  lady  at  whist  for  a  bad  play, 
apologized  to  her  on  tlie  gnjund  that  he 
had  mistaken  her  for  his  wife.  The  practloe 
of  drinking  healths,  scntinients,  and  toait^ 
at  dinner-parties,  was  ko  prevalent  and  ifr 
dispensable,  that  in  a  company  of  ten,  a 
man  could  not  expect  to  rscape  for  less  than 
ninety  drinks ;  for  he  had  not  only  to  give 
the  health  of  everybody  present,  singly, 
but  everybody  present,  singly,  gave  liil 
health.  The  sentiments  drauk  were  gso^ 
rally  short  moral  apothegms,  such  ai^ 
"  May  the  honest  heart  never  feel  dlstresi^" 
and  must  have  been  the  ii.ost  intolerable 
of  bores.  Our  *' touslb'*  are  bad  enoagh, 
but  these  old  "sentiments"  must  have 
been  worse.  It  is  related  of  a  eonntry 
dominie  who,  being  called  upon  for  Us 
<*  sentiment''  before  a  large  party,  and 
having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  anoli  an 
experience,  after  much  writhing  and  groan- 
ing, came  out  with  "  The  reflection  of  the 
moon  on  the  cawm  bosom  of  the  lake." 
Old  Adam  Ferguson,  the  "  historian"  of 
Rome,  Lord  Cockburn  describes  as  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  silky-white  hair,  who 
always  wore  half-boots  lined  with  for,  a 
long  cloth  waistcoat,  with  capacious  poek- 
ets,  a  single-breasted  coat,  a  cloth  greatp 
coat,  also  lined  with  fur,  and  a  felt  hat, 
commonly  tied  by  a  ribbon  below  the  eUn, 
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iocludlag  the  hat,  of  a  quakcr-graj, 
tish-brown  color.  The  famous  Dr. 
I  Black  wad  tall,  very  thin,  and  ca- 
HiKly  pale,  with  ejt>s  dark,  clear,  and 
like  pools  of  pure  water,  who  dress- 
irely  iii  black,  and  Bcenied  more  like 
\t  thao  a  perHOQ.  Among  the  fe- 
ifCqiiaintances  of  Lord  Cockbum  was 
ryman's  widow,  whom  age  had  made 
A)Ie  of  walklug  across  the  room,  and 
passed  her  days  ia  a  high-back, 
rn  chair,  reading,  talking,  and  laugh- 
Once,  one  of  her  granddaughters 
ed,  in  reading  the  newnpapcrs  to  her, 
iragraph  which  stated  that  a  lady*8 
(ion  hud  puffcred  from  some  indis- 
;«1k  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 

Up  j^prang  phe  of  fourscore,  ex- 
ig,  with  great  indignation,  as  she 
her  shriveled  fi>t :  '*  The  dawmed  vil- 
oes  he  W\^  and  tell  I' '  There  was 
r  of  tliose  old  ladies,  named  Sophy 
one,  \\h()«c  dress  was  always  the 
insid*'  and  outside  of  the  house,  at 
9,  at  parlic!*.  and  on  excursions — and 
cou>i>ti>d  of  a  manV  hat,  and  a  man's 
oat,  buttoned  closely  from  the  chin 
feet,  with  worsted  stockings,  and 
lat^ped  by  large  brass  buckles.  Her 
IS  vl»  rich  and  racy  as  her  appear- 
as  o<M— full  uf  shrewd  observation, 
Id  an'c<lot«'s,  the  most  perfect  frec- 
opiiiioii  and  expression,  and  imper- 
le  guojriatnre.  He  tells  of  another, 
M«'nie  Troitir,  who  described  "a 
fearfu'  dr*  am  "  that  hhe  had  had, 
wise  :  "  Oh  I  what  d'ye  Ihink  ?  Of 
[ilaces  i'  the  wurld,  1  dreenied  I  was 
ren  I     And  what  d'ye   think  I  saw 

Di'il  ha'it,  but  thoosands  upon 
id"*,  a!id  t)  n  tliM()sand.>)  upon  ten 
ids  of  stiirk  nakt'd  weans!  That 
adna'lfd'  tliini;  ;  for  ye  ken  I  ne'er 
idi:  lairn-«  a*  njy  days  I"'  This  ?ame 
d.  whii.-i:  drtuin  portrayed  such  asin- 
enu"  is.  ili-pt'iisr.l  Ij.t  hospitality, by 
ini^an  d.x  every  autumn,  and  eating 
larly.  acioi.litig  to  some  system  of 
1,  on  S.iij.lays.  so  that  it  feai^led  her 
ho-»'n  fVw  l.aU"  throu.i;h  the  winter, 
a  n«ijlibor  to  diri".  when  near  her 
she  add'.<l.  "  I'wr  oh  I  Sir  Thammus, 
-•rriM«.'  inar  the  tail  nool"  Some 
actiuaintaiii't'-i  w«Te  of  eighty-fivc 
land !;•;:.  and  yet  >he  use<l  to  take 
'  walk"*  of  l«n  nj;!''s  at  a  stretch — 
we  fancy,  would  trouble  some  of 


our  joangest  ladies.  Of  the  jadges  of  his 
early  day,  Cookbarn  preserves  to  us  ft 
dozen  most  eccentric  characters — Brax- 
field,  Bskgrove,  Campbell,  Meadowbank, 
and  others — but  none  more  remarka- 
ble for  a  judge,  than  Lord  Hermand. 
Ills  dress,  the  style  of  which  be  stnok 
to  as  be  did  to  bis  principle,  disdained 
both  stock  and  suspenders,  and  jet,  in 
spite  of  the  long,  bare  neck,  the  outbreak 
of  linen  between  the  upper  and  nether  gar- 
ments, and  the  brief  pigtail  behind,  he  had 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  He  was 
said  to  have  acted  at  more  severe  scenes 
of  hard  drinking  than  any  man  living. 
«  Commonplace  topers  thought  drinking  % 
pleasure,  but  with  Uermand  it  was  a  vir- 
tue. He  expressed  a  sincere  respect  for 
it,  a  profound  moral  approbation,  and  % 
serious  compassion  for  the  poor  wretches 
who  could  not  indulge  in  it,  with  due  coo- 
tempt  for  those  who  could,  but  did  not" 
Uis  regards,  in  this  respect,  were  shown 
once  by  a  charge,  in  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  had  hastily  killed  his  companion 
in  a  drunken  frolic,  and  whom  the  other 
judges  were  inclined  to  treat  leniently 
because  he  had  been  over  excited  at  the 
time  of  the  act  Hermand  took  quite  an 
opposite  view ;  he  said :  *'  We  are  told  that 
there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the  prisoner 
was  in  liquor !  He  wm  drunk ;  and  yet  he 
murdered  the  very  man  who  had  been 
drinking  with  him !  They  had  been  ca- 
rousing the  whole  night,  and  yet  he  stabbed 
him !  Good  God,  my  lairds,  if  be  will  do 
this  when  hc*s  drunk,  what  will  he  not  do 
when  he's  sober !''  In  spite  of  his  claret 
and  punch  every  night.  Hermand  lived  to 
be  over  eighty-five.  The  heads  of  those 
old  Scotchmen  have  been  among  the  most 
astonishing  things  in  history.  A  portion  of 
Lord  Cockbum  8  recollections  will  be  only 
interesting  to  the  residents  in  and  about 
Edinburgh ;  but  the  greater  part  will  be 
found  attractive  to  the  generality  of  read- 
ers. 

— Mr.  George  Tucxer  has  written  a 
History  of  the  United  Stata,  in  four  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  first  volume  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  Lippincott  A 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  embraces  the  period 
fVom  the  colonization  of  the  country  to 
the  administration  of  General  Harrison, 
1841.  This  first  volume  closes  with  the 
close  of  the  presidency  of  Washington. 
The  events  of  the  coloniiation  and  thf 
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Bevolation  are  rapidly  passed  over,  as 
thej  form  but  an  introduction  to  the  mala 
purpose  of  the  author,  which  is,  the  history 
of  die  government  under  the  federal  sysp 
tern.  Mr.  Tucker  brings  to  his  task,  be- 
sides an  obvious  good  sense,  candor,  and 
judgment,  a  personal  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary era,  and  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  A  cotemporary  of  those 
who  formed  the  constitution,  he  has  watched 
its  practical  workings  ever  since,  with 
friendly  solicitude,  and  is  prepared  to  de- 
Bcribe  the  results  with  fidelity  and  insight. 
He  writes  fluently  and  clearly,  in  a  plain 
and  sensible  way,  without  much  display 
of  rhetoric,  and  yet  in  an  agreeable  and 
animated  style.  Ilis  tendencies  arc  evi- 
dently to  the  democratic  view  of  parties 
and  politics ;  but  he  endeavors  to  maintain 
the  true,  impartial  spirit  of  history. 

There  is  ample  room,  in  our  literature, 
for  a  work  like  this.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Illldreth's  history,  written  from  a 
peculiar  pland-point,  we  have  no  elaborate 
and  complete  account  of  the  government 
from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not  yet  reached 
the  period,  and,  until  he  does,  we  are  in- 
clined to  hail  every  respectable  attempt  in 
this  department  Of  this  kind,  in  a  small 
way  is  Miss  Pkabodt's  Chronological  His- 
tory of  the  United  States^  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  mnemonical  principle  of 
Bern.  The  great  Polish-Hungarian  chief- 
tain was,  as  our  readers  are  perhaps  aware, 
a  man  of  science  as  well  as  of  war.  He 
Invented  a  system  of  universal  chronolo- 
gy, for  the  assistance  of  students,  which  is 
conceded  to  be,  by  those  who  have  exam- 
ined it,  superior  to  any  other  extant  It  is 
simple  in  plan,  easily  applied,  and  of 
■triking  efficiency.  This  system.  Miss  Pea- 
body,  who  deserves  the  highest  credit  for 
her  effbrts  in  communicating  it  to  schools 
and  teachers,  has  adapted  to  the  history 
of  our  own  country.  Any  one  who  desires 
to  render  himself  familiar  with  the  dates 
and  leading  events  of  our  national  career, 
will  be  astonishingly  facilitated  by  the 
nse  of  this  small  and  intelligible  manual. 
As  an  introduction,  too,  to  Bem*s  large 
universal  chart,  it  possesses  great  value. 

— ^We  ought  to  mention,  perhaps,  along 
with  American  histories,  the  little  Hand- 
bock  of  American  Literature^  historical, 
biographical,  and  critical,  from  the  pren 


of  W.  ft  R.  Ohaitors,  of  Cluunbeii^  Jev* 
nal.  Covering  the  whole  period  of  ov 
literary  exertion,  it  Is  qaite  complete  la  Hi 
detail  of  names,  bat,  of  conrae,  mooiiNt 
in  its  descriptions.  Its  prinoIpiA  Mitheri- 
ties  appear  to  have  been  Mr.  GMivoMi^ 
several  compilations,  and  the  Nwtli . 
can  Review.  A  little  is  said  of 
many  writers,  in  a  discriminating  imj  Ar 
so  brief  a  compass,  and  with  good  Intefr 
tions,  yet  without  conveying  mneh  inftar* 
mation.  It  is  almost  impossible,  In  tiun 
compends,  to  otter  anything  bat  the  most 
general  remarks.  The  writer  of  this  toI- 
ume  has  done  as  well  as  he  coald  witidi 
his  circumscribed  limits.  A  perrading  fa^ 
pression  seems  to  rest  on  his  mind  fliat 
the  life  of  letters  is  a  very  hard  one  b 
this  coantry ;  that  the  best  of  ns  "  eoltl- 
vate  the  muses  on  a  little  oatmeal,"  and 
that  no  improvement  is  to  be  expected 
until  we  shall  have  established  an  taiter- 
national  copyright  law.  He  ezaggentci 
both  the  difficulties  of  the  litentrx  Ufb 
here,  and  the  advantages  to  be  mttalned 
by  his  proposed  remedy;  and  yeti  we 
trust,  the  day  is  not  fkr  distant  when  the 
law  will  do  justice  to  literary  men. 

—The  Hertha  of  Miss  Fremuka  Bbv- 
MER,  a  new  novel  just  issncd  by  Pntnam  k 
Co.,  evinces  a  great  deal  of  her  old  ohano- 
teristic  power,  her  lively  sympathy,  her 
earnest  moral  tone,  and  her  prolific  inven- 
tion of  character  and  incident ;  bntltlsnol, 
in  the  whole,  as  absorbing  as  most  of  hff 
former  works.  Perhaps,  the  dlBtlnetaua 
with  which  she  obtrudes  her  main  design^ 
the  illustration  of  woman's  rights— Is  the 
cause  of  this  abatement  In  Interesti  cr 
perhaps  we  have  grown  used  to  her  man- 
ner, which  no  longer  possesses  the  ohannof 
novelty.  Bat,  whatever  it  be,  we  are  nrs 
that  we  have  not  been  excited  hy  Hertn 
as  we  were  wont  to  be  by  the  "  Neliphboni'' 

<'  Home,"  and  the  **  H Family."  At  the 

same  time  we  recognise  in  Btrtha  many  of 
the  finest  touches  of  Miss  Bremer's  han^ 
and  above  all  a  certain  flreshneas  of  Im- 
pulse and  intensity  of  conviction,  whUk 
we  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  Inqilratlon  of 
the  New  World.  Her  Increased  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  woman,  and  her  feeling  oft 
that  subject  was  never  dnll,  most  be  owfaig 
to  the  enthusiasm  in  the  woman's  nov^ 
ment,  which  she  wltnepsed  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  was  at  its  height  dnrlBg 
the  time  of  her  visit    llisi  BreoMr  ctt 


M«hlic  wUok  Is  att  mdiM«,  aid 
I  tiom  lb«  pera  which  om 

iIiIm  wilh  ^ekenad  ^jmpaUiiM  te 
Hlf  tad  foodBML 

Vfood  publliheri,  Ifears.  Diz,  Ed* 
fe-Cou,  hare  reprodofied  aa  axoeUanft 
h  teaailation  of  the  Ljfe  qf  PirthM. 
•k  we  hear  oar  readers  aah,  Who 
«lh«»  that  there  ahould  be  allfe  of 
J|[|  it  a  pardonable  query ;  for  wa 
I  that,  ontU  the  yolamee  were  laid  h^ 
It  we  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Ml  did  not  anticipate  mooh  pleaa- 
HM  the  peroaal  of  them.  We 
loabted  the  propriety  of  devotinf 
ma  and  bandaomely  printed  tomea 
career  of  a  man  of  asoh  nar- 
lUrity.     Bat   that  was  a  great 

•  of   onriL     We    had   not  read 
^pagea  of  thia  life,  before  we  foand 

•  were  about  to  be  introduced  to  a 
■traordinary  man,  and  to  a  nor^ 

of  iooiety.  Perthes,  then,  was  a 
Usr  of  Hamburg,  nothing  meet 
» hookseller,  as  some  might  say,  who 
Nm  1772  to  1843,  but  such  a  book* 
as  the  world  does  not  often  see. 
I  m  low  condition  of  life,  soon  nads 
baa,  i^prentieed  to  a  hard  taskaiaS" 
ril  aJmott  without  opportunities  of 
I,  either  literary  or  social,  he  made 
f  the  oeotre  of  the  book-trade  of 
ay,  where  the  book-trade  is  some* 
aad,  what  is  more,  the  centre  of  a 
il  and  religious  circle  of  the  highest 
kr  and  the  widest  iQfluence.  There 
peculiar  combination  of  qualities  in 
Are  of  Perthes,  rare  in  any  country, 
rticularly  rare  in  Grermany,  in  that 
I,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  the 
It  practical  sagacity  and  eflteiency, 

the  finest  and  tenderest  susceptl- 
L  The  eoaodness  of  his  judgment 
ily  equaled  by  the  goodness  of  his 
He  could  devote  himself  to  business, 
ly,  to  social  intercourse,  to  patriotic 
enevolent  eiertion,  and  to  domestic 
lent,  with  a  relish  for  all.  In  the 
>f  the  most  active  pursuits  of  a  trade 
had  been  built  np  into  enormous 
lions  by  bis  own  energies,  he  found 
I  repair  the  neglects  of  early  educ»- 
9  rear  and  instruct  a  large  iSsmily,  to 
I  in  a  most  extensive  correspoodeBoe, 
keep  alive  the  national  and  patrt- 
mtiments  of  bis  country.  It  was 
any-sided  interest  and  activitj,  con- 
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wHh  akwMt  tfety  aaMrilj  of  Ua  «Im^ 
poiithaO,  liiaracy,  aad  raUgioM.  Ha  tni 
the  fnilMla  art  wspaatai  fcltad  of  Per 
atoak^tepoat,  of  NhMhr,  tka  hiatarlM^ 
of  Wmiim  Yon  Huabaldt,  tka  pldlol»> 
SK  or  Mmuum  taaMlllkr,  te  imnnMi 
and  willar,  of  tha  Oowila  StaUwrg,  of  tha 
PilBDaMQaUtalii,  af  JaooUaai  BWbon% 
aodofOlaadlaBaaAHaaMflu  Aadberidsi 
thaaahanmbflvadamaag  hit  nwllianllal 
MqaalateDoas,  Goatha,  G4ni%  firihlnswiv 
Toss,  tka  BcUagaK  fiahslU^  Svvif^yt 
TanAMfsa  TOQ  BMa,  aad  otten  aeaiaa|f 
less  dMngqfriiad.  Ha  wia  in 
intsvoouaa  or  oonaspoaieiaa  wifli 
not  on  aflhba  or  kMiBaa  at  aU,  bat  «i  tka 
giaat  qawtf  ona  which  agitalad  the  ahaiik 
aad  alaH  or  on  tha  profsondsr  proUaaM  of 
thainwaidnUgiowUfb*  Wnboat  pralsaft' 

ing  toft  Ugh  degraa  of  Ittsnugr  eaUH^ 
tlotthiwalf  alwajB,iaiaad,haldiigMn> 
asif  fMh  aa  a  aiaipto  kaakasiWr  Ihsra 
waa  aatem  In  Parlhsa  wUeh  alliMisi 
to  Ua  tha  bsat  spiiUa  «r  Us  day  «ii  gan^ 
laUoa,  and,  inlSviflr  as  ha  waa  tafhattte 
positiM  and  attalMMBli^  ha  ahraya  aal 
tham  Willi  Oo  frank  art  hoMal  ooeflalilir 
of  aaafoaL 

TUs  Idography  of  Perthes^  wiittan  by  ft 
relatiTa,  bow  profeaor  of  law  at  tha  aUr 
▼errify  at  Bonn,  possssBBS  aavaral  dktiaal 
aoaroaa  of  interest  In  tha  eariy  parts,  wa 
get  a  daligltf al  i^faapas  of  Cliiiaaa  di^ 
meatio  Ulh,  partiaolaily  of  tha  aaive^ 
cent  art  genial  relatfama  of  tha 
shown  in  PertiMsriOTa4ias;  tbaa  wahafa 
an  aiUUtion  of  married  hanaaoy  art  aih> 
taohmaat  whioh  ia  pevlbetly  sweat  to  tha 
aonl— Psrthsa  haTfaig  baea  marrirt  ta  ft 
noUe  art  aflbetionafte  orealora,  in  avsitj 
way  worthy  of  his  dofotlott  art  ahsiaatsft 
Next  w  hava  a  dovelopflBSOt  of 
lallgioaa  axperienea,  froai  tha  aold 
ism  of  tha  school,  or  tha  wonridp  of  heaalifv 
to  tha  prof oondest  psreeptloo  of  tha  Tirt 
spirit  of  Chriatiaai^i  and,  inally,  ft  rt- 
nata  yat  varirt  art  llrely  Uslsryof  tha 
estsmal  poUHsid  art  rsUglaoa  avanta  of 
thathasa  ftsss  ttassa  heteg^  it  wm  ha  ta- 
MBdterai,  tha  OTCfttfU  ttassaaf  tha  wan 
of  Hapaiaoft,  whss  Oanaaay,  owmnm  hf 
tha  laf rtsr,  was  hwwJBg  with  agitatioaa. 
Bal  fha  iliiial  sBsaUsBoa  of  tUs  hook,  te 
oar  rtlMalfnn,  la  tha  sharaalsr  of  Perthsa 
himaalt-«»  ten  of  afny  TirtMb  art  fne% 
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and  hope.  A  rare  man,  indeed,  was  be — 
rare  for  any  rank  in  life — one  of  those  rich 
natures  which  overflow  with  sympathy — 
which  are  always  alive  and  hopeful,  and 
yet  always  calm — which  elevate  our  feel- 
ings for  human  nature,  and  impart  a  new 
charm  to  existence.  The  publishers,  as  a 
class,  should  be  proud  of  such  a  patriarch  ; 
and  while  learning  the  profoundest  lessons 
of  disinterestedness  and  manly  courage 
from  his  career,  ought  to  delight  in  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  his  illustrious  exam- 
ple. Though  a  conservative  in  his  political 
and  religious  tendencies,  he  was  still  lib- 
eral, and  may  be  admired  by  men  of  the 
most  different  convictions. 

— A  good  cyclopedia  is  a  good  thing  to 
have — not  in  the  country  merely,  as  Spar- 
rowgrasB  would  say,  but  in  your  library, 
wherever  it  is.  But  a  good  encyclopedia 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  A  great  many 
different  kinds  have  been  published,  but 
generally  each  one  with  reference  to  particu- 
lar classes  or  taste.  The  old  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopedia was  a  capital  thing  for  those 
who  could  spend  a  hundred  dollars  or  more 
on  a  single  work.  The  Encyclopedia  Me- 
tropolitana  is  also  a  most  valuable  posses- 
sion for  scientific  and  literary  men.  But 
for  common,  ordinary  use,  and  for  common, 
ordinary  people,  we  know  of  no  work  of 
this  kind  superior  to  the  English  Encyelo- 
peduif  conducted  by  Charles  Knight,  and 
published  by  Bradbury  &  Evans.  It  has 
this  peculiarity,  apart  from  its  high  litera- 
ry merits,  that  it  separates  the  gcogaphical, 
biographical,  historical,  scientiGc,  and  ar- 
tistic parts  into  distinct  departments,  treat- 
ing each  by  itself,  and  furnishing  each  to 
the  roader  as  a  separate  work.  Bj  this  ar- 
rangement, the  publishers  are  enabled  to 
complete  each  part  at  once  ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser, who  is  interested  in  special  depart- 
ments only,  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  mass  of  matter  which  would  be  useless  to 
him.  As  a  whole,  the  English  Cyclopedia 
has  great  merit.  The  articles  are  prepared 
by  writers  competent  to  the  task,  bring 
their  information  down  to  the  latest  dates, 
and,  what  is  a  special  advantage,  give, 
after  the  French  fashion,  a  brief  reference 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  the 
biographical  department,  for  instance,  the 
notices  are  not  conOned  to  departed  wor- 
thies, as  if  the  world  felt  no  interest  in  a 
man  until  after  he  was  dead,  but  living 


celebrities  are  included ;  and,  wben  the 
importance  of  the  person  demands  It,  an 
described  at  length.  Fine  wood-ont  illi^ 
trations  are  used,  when  they  are  neoeauyi 
as  in  the  natural  history  division,  to  repce- 
sent  different  animals.  The  form  of  the 
volumes  is  convenient,  and  the  typogn^ht 
cal  execution  neat. 

— It  is  worthy  of  passing  remark,  Oai 
the  first  complete  and  faithful  translatiea 
into  English,  of  the  world-flunooa  Cmifet' 
turns  of  Rousseau,  shonld  have  been  nnde 
in  this  city.  There  have  been  what  par- 
ported  to  be  translations  before,  bat  Mr. 
Calvin  Blanoard^s,  jnst  issued,  la  the  flnt 
that  we  know  of  which  is  nnmntilated 
and  accurate.  AVhether  the  enterprise  is 
a  commendable  one,  on  that  or  any  other 
account,  we  may  perhaps  undertake  to 
decide  some  time  in  the  form  of  an  elabor- 
ate estimate  of  Rousseau  and  hla  influ- 
ence on  his  times.  Rousseau,  in  the  opeih 
ing  sentence  of  his  book,  says,  that  It  Is  a 
work  wholly  without  example ;  but,  bad  his 
reading  been  more  extensive  than  it  «a% 
he  would  have  known  that  Cardan,  aa 
Italian  philasopher  who  lived  aome  two 
centuries  berore  he  did,  liad  perpetrated  a 
similar  extraordinary  and  offensive  pnh 
duction.  He  was  a  man  of  Taat  acquire" 
ments,  who  read  lectures  on  medicine  and 
mathematics  at  several  of  the  onivenltieB 
of  Italy,  and,  after  passing  through  a  life 
of  great  vicissitude*  bequeathed  to  the. 
world  his  Cardanta  de  Vita  Sua,  in  wlM, 
like  Rousseau,  he  confesses  in  perfeeUy 
cold  blood  the  most  disgraoeftal  things  of 
himself,  and  treated  his  fHends  and  ac- 
quaintances with  the  same  fkmJliarity. 
There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
Cardan  and  Rousseau,  which,  wo  are  ear 
prised,  has  not  been  more  frequently  no- 
ticed in  literary  history.  Cardan,  however, 
was  a  more  deliberate  and  less  sentimental 
rogue  than  Rousseau,  and  thoQfi^  Inferiof 
in  genius,  inQnitely  superior  to  him  la 
learning,  and  more  prolific,  aa  an  aatbor, 
having  published  some  two  hundred  difti> 
ent  treatises;  but  in  their  utter  InabQitjf 
to  comprehend  the  word  duty,  or  to  pra^ 
tice  its  maxims,  they  were  alike.  Hallam, 
in  his  literature,  speaks  of  Cardan  simp^ 
as  a  discoverer  in  algebra ;  bat,  besides  Us 
attainments  in  mathematics,  he  was  a  pnh 
found  classical  linguist,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  philosophy  of  his  day. 
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i-BOBED,  his  brows  hcaTy  with  the 
glorj  of  a  Baccbus-crowD,  Sep- 
■ita  enthroned,  while  the  whole 
emr  pours  loyal  tribute  at  bis  feet. 
ght  kingly  hand  be  dispenses  his 
^fts,  and  happy  Earth  npreads  out 
to  catch  his  bcnisons  of  mellow 
and  of  beauty. 

tally  is  September  hailed  by  jxn, 
ieoners  of  Gotham.  lie  brings  as 
exes  to  render  even  Broadway  sup- 
!.  He  calls  home  our  fair  truants, 
•^  been  gathering  fre^b  bloom  from 
n-tops,  and  balmier  sighs  from  the 

me  o'er  the  boomc,  Besse, 

Pretty  little  Bciwe, 

me  o'er  the  boomc,  Bcsse,  to  me!'' 

one  the  forms  and  faces  of  long 
seems  to  up,  fo  ached  our  weary 
their  plea!>ant  presence — reappear, 
i  us  on  the  road  to  dinner  with 
lea  of  recognition — steps  bounding 
>.  health  and  renewed  l)eauty,  be- 
rery  provoking  parasolette. 
.ily  pedestrian  on  Broadway,  these 
jntha  last  past,  can  have  failed  to 
•general  fiiiccidity  of  clothes  :  mus- 
panncirswiltini^down  inverysym- 
ith  their  fair  wearers  ;  the  flowers 
>erceptibly  fading  ;  a  general  down- 
shirt-colliirs  and  dejiction  of  cra- 
Dcks  all  limp,  and  vestments  all 
he  angular  musciiline  outline  plain- 
tie  through  tlie  graspy  fabrics  of 
undress  ;  the  sturdy  hoop  (which 
Y  has  done  more  to  "  keep  up  ap- 
es" than  the  whole  paraphernalia 
ilone  holdin.:;  itM  own  in  the  uni- 
imbernesp.  Soptomlwr  restores  to 
dens  and  matrons  their  fresh  neat- 
fir  careful  primness  ;  to  our  shirt- 
our  ^kirts.  and  our  persons,  th<»one 
eedl'ul — the  immortal  invention  of 
Elizabeth's  immortal  laundress, 
-the-by.  was  hanged — starch. 
t)cnefa<'tor  breath's  upon  the  dust 
olation  of  Ion:::  blocks  of  shut-up 
js.  who«e  n«';rlected  pavem-'nts  we 
iversed  in  dully  discomfort,  and  all 
and  full  of  life  once  more.  The 
tji  of  some  have  returned  from 
urs  ;  others  from  watering-places 
try  ficuts  'y  while  the  reuppearance 


of  very  many  has  been  attended  with  no 
more  Inoonvenieace  to  themselves  than 
that  inseparable  f^om  the  ascent  of  eeveral 
flights  of  stairs.  So  the  young  lady  witii 
the  curls  sits  again  at  the  parlor  window, 
with  the  old  languor,  and  the  diamond 
ring,  and  the  Home  Journal;  and  the 
piano,  sereral  doors  beyond,  practices  its 
three  hours  a  day,  and  plays  in  the  even- 
ings ;  and  the  baby  we  saw  last  spring 
"  muling,  etc.,  In  its  nurse's  arms,"  wears 
shoes  and  grins  four  teeth  at  us  defiantly. 
In  fact,  the  whole  city  seems  to  awaken 
from  its  long,  stupefying  slumber,  and  to 
brighten,  with  the  shop- windows,  In  the 
lively  hues  of  fall  fashions. 

Much  of  the  pathos  of  the  past  season  was 
to  be  found  in  the  sudden  deaths  of  doge 
—summarily  lynched,  on  ill-considered 
charges  of  hydrophobia,  and  slaughtered  in 
gross,  in  blind  alleys  and  kennels,  with  pis- 
tol, knife,  and  bludgeon.  In  the  human 
subject  this  madness  is  simply  horrible  ;  in 
our  canine  fellow-creature  It  Is  the  saddest 
of  mortal  chances.  If  ever,  good  reader, 
you  have  rejoiced  in  the  friendship  of  a 
gallant  Newfoundlander,  modest,  generous, 
grandly  simple,  only  to  see  the  flne  fellow  go 
mad  at  last,  you  remember  almost  with  tears, 
how  the  hour  came,  when,  as  the  Shepherd  in 
JS'octea  Ambrosiarue  says,  "  he  did  not  know 
a  Hogg  from  a  hoolet."  "  The  optic  nerves 
o'  his  cen  were  a'  diseased — as  ye  may  well 
hac  seen,  gin  ye  hod  the  courage  to  exam- 
ine sic  pupils — and  they  dootless  distrackit 
the  creatures  soul  within  him  wi'  hideous 
apparitions  of  his  ainmaistcr,  in  the  shape 
o'  the  deevil,  wi'  a  pitchfork,  gaun  to  pin 
him  up  agin  the  barn-door.-'  You  remem- 
ber how,  as  you  came  home  at  night,  the 
children  met  you  with  long  faces,  and  the 
alarming  news  that  Boatswain  was  so  crose 
and  would  not  play ;  that  be  must  be  ill, 
for  he  had  not  eaten  anything  all  day,  and 
would  not  come  out  from  under  the  cellar- 
steps  ;  that  he  did  not  wag  bis  tail  now  ; 
and  there  was  a  queer  look  out  of  bis  eyes, 
and  he  had  snapped  at  the  kitten  twice, 
and  smashed  the  new  bucket,  and  bad  a  fit. 
By-and-by  his  little  playmates,  "  the  verra 
bit  weans  that  used  to  ride  on  his  back,  wl' 
their  arms  roun'  his  neck,  and  sometimee 
kissin'  the  very  chowks  o'  him,  seem  to  the 
distrackit  dowg  to  be  sae  mony  demons,  a' 
glowerin'  and  gimin'  at  him,  wi'  red-koi 
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poken  in  their  tawlons,  tbreatcniQ'  him 
wi'  the  death  o'  Edward  the  Second,  in 
Berkley  Castle.''  AU  Bowery,  with  brick- 
bats, is  at  bis  heels  ]  till,  at  last.  Boatswain 
lies  still,  ''covered  wi'  a  rickle  o'  crael 
stanes,  only  a  bit  o'  his  skin  here  and  there 
seen  through.  And  then,  to  be  snrc,  there's 
a  wailin'  o'  weans,  both  callants  and  lasses, 
to  think  that  coUey  should  hae  been  killed, 
wha,  till  God  allowed  him  till  gang  mad, 
had  never  offered  to  bite  onybody  bat 
neer-do-weels  a'  his  bom  days." 

Yes,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
good  things  that  September  brings,  that 
Boatswain  may  once  more  lift  np  a  jubilant 
bark,  unmufflcd  with  a  muzzle,  and  give 
exultant  expression  to  the  great  scope  of 
tail  that  "bangs  o'er  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swirl." 

But  better  the  muzzle  than  the  hand- 
caff  ;  better  the  poisoned  sausage  than  the 
hangman's  cord.  There  have  been  mad 
dogs  this  summer  that  cold  water  never 
crazed  ;  and  the  madness  was  the  same, 
calling  as  loudly  for  the  cage  and  chain, 
whether  it  felled  a  senator  to  earth,  or  sent 
a  ball  to  the  heart  of  a  hotel-waiter,  or  cut 
the  throat  of  an  Irish  porter,  or  brained 
with  a  billet  a  poor  daughter  of  shame,  or 
tossed  a  sickly  baby  into  a  sink. 

But  here  we  are  among  murderers  and 
member^ of  Congress,  though  we  had  prom- 
ised to  drop  our  lines  in  none  but  pleasant 
places.  Perhaps  it  was  the  cane  that  did 
it— the  innocent  toy  wherewith  our  amia- 
ble but  awkward  visitor  employs  his  hands 
and  reassures  his  diffidence.  Canes  disturb 
us  of  late.  Let  as  speak  of  a  New  York 
artisan,  and  his  ambitious  handiwork. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago,  Mr.  John 
Neumann,  a  German  adopted  citizen,  cop- 
persmith, maker  of  tanks  and  soda-foun- 
tains and  kitchen-boilers,  bethought  him 
that,  to  please  his  wife,  he  would  contribute 
a  trifle  in  his  line  to  our  famous  Crystal 
Palace.  So  he  bought,  off  the  head  of  aa 
Italian  image-maker,  a  cheap  plaster  bust 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  set  about 
reproducing  it  in  sheet  copper  for  the  fun  of 
the  tb  iog.  But  busts  are  not  made  so  easily 
as  boilers — especially  with  "hammer  and 
tongs" — and  Mr.  Neumann  had  never  made 
a  bust.  Besides,  there  were  the  tea-kettles 
already  on  the  etocks,  which  must  be  tink- 
ered in  time;  and  there  were  tanks  to  rivet 
and  a  contract  for  coal-hods  to  fill— to  say 
nothing  of  the  rent  which  must  be  paid 
and  the  claims  of  the  market-basket    So 


the  bust  was  not  ready  by  that  Fourth  of 
July,  which  is  one  reason,  no  doabt,  why 
even  the  genius  of  Bamam  ooaU  not  mm 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Perhaps  Un.  Nf«- 
mann  poked  fun  at  her  spoiiaei  and  all  fht 
little  Neumanns  had  their  little  jokes  at 
the  paternal  expense.  Whatever  it  w$M, 
something  certainly  wroaghfc  on  Mir.  Nbs- 
mann's  feelings,  and  all  the  coppekweitt 
within  him  was  aroused.  Wherefoie  bs* 
hold  him,  this  Isst  Fourth  of  July, 
ishing  the  day  with  a  Aill-length 
of  Washington,  life-sixe— that  i%  the  rfw 
of  the  living  Washington,  io  its  every  fr^ 
portion  trae  to  history — and  in  ooottaeBlBl 
uniform:  small-clothes,  cocked  hai,  fgh 
seals,  queue,  top-boots,  and  ali  Do ; 
self  the  favor,  good  Gothamite,  to  go 
see  it,  and  flatter  yourself  with  a  Utile  h>- 
cal  pride  on  behalf  of  a  New  York  bs- 
chanic  You  will  find  the  statue,  pm  m, 
good  as  a  statue ;  the  attitude  Is  well,  sad 
not  less  characteristic  than  some  we  have 
seen  that  claimed  our  admbratloD  oo  man 
pretentious  grounds.  The  head  and  Cms 
are  no  better,  perhaps,  thaa  thooe  of  the 
cheap  cast  from  which  they  were  modelsd ; 
but  you  are  not  likely  to  mistake  thea  te 
those  of  any  other  man ;  even  a  eoppv- 
smith  is  not  liable  to  go  so  far  estraj  with 
a  likeness  of  Washington,  or  Napoleoa,  or 
the  Duke  of  Welliogton,  or  Henry  fht 
Eighth.  Then,  as  specimens  of  nieelj  ikill- 
ful  handiwork,  yon  will  bestow  yovranipri^ 
ed  admiration  on  the  hair,  the  shlrt-IHIl,the 
stitching  of  button-holee  and  aenas,  the 
veins  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  textne 
of  the  stockings,  the  gentleman-soldlsriike 
fit  of  the  boots,  the  carefhlly-dellned  Isam 
of  the  book — indeed,  the  fine  details  ervy- 
where.  You  will  acknowledge  thai  the 
figure  and  the  mien,  though  snfleieatiy 
grave  and  commanding,  are  simple  aad 
true,  with  no  more  stiffness  than  jon  aajy 
easily  excuse,  even  without  stnlnlng  year 
generous  consideration ;  and  when  yon 
have  recollected  once  more  the  haauMT 
and  tongs,  the  dark  little  ihop,  and  the 
rare  snatches  of  leisure — that  Mr.  NenmiM 
had  never  an  hour's  Instmotion  in  his  Ufc^ 
that  he  got  his  proportions  nod  nttttals 
from  a  careful  stndy  of  his  own  dendv 
fhune,  his  details  and  arrangement  ftem 
books  and  his  own  good  taste-*yon  will  ha 
ready  to  pronounoe  the  eoj^ier  WaahlngtM 
a  wonderful  performanoe,  and  the 
an  artist. 
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la  1623.  when  Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  visited  Madrid  in  company  with 
the  scap(>grace  Buckingham  to  woo  the 
Infanta,  Velasqut-E,  the  famous  Spanish 
painter,  received  a  hundred  crowns  for 
a  portrait  of  the  royal  knight-errant.  For 
more  than  a  century,  collectors  of  historic- 
al pictures  have  been  in  pursuit  of  this 
likenesi  of  King  James's  ^'  baby,-'  and  not 
the  least  diligent  and  pertinacious  seekers 
have  been  those  who,  beating  galleries  and 
shops  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other,  have  never  left  off  crying  that  it 
was  ^  lost  forever.'-  If  you  take  an  interest 
ia  that  sort  of  expeditions  in  the  track  of 
the  Franklins  of  art,  you  will  do  well  to 
repair  straightway  to  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum, where,  up  four  flights  of  stairs,  yoa 
will  find  an  English  gentleman,  an  agreei^ 
able  enthusiast,  pious  but  modest,  who  will 
conduct  you,  with  befitting  solemnity, 
through  certain  short  but  awful  passages, 
worthy  of  the  pyramids,  to  an  inner  cham- 
ber of  more  than  outer  darkness,  save  for 
a  glory  of  gas,  wherein,  bestowing  you  on  a 
sofa,  he  will  suddenly  but  with  dignity  con- 
front you  with  his  king,  the  "  lost  Velas- 
qoea"  of  his  faith  this  many  a  weary  day, 
and,  if  you  be  not  less  imaginative  than  a 
corpse,  presently  of  yours.  But  you  will 
have  gone  thither  to  believe.  What  is  one 
historical  fuct  more  or  less,  that  for  its 
take  you  should  apply  your  savage  proofs 
to  disMipate  the  drenm  of  beauty  which  a 
devoted  heart  has  gathered  about  it  like  a 
cloak  ;  that  like  a  mercenary  official,  act- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence, you  should  seek  to  arrest  and  dis- 
perse the  storied  procession  which,  from 
morn  till  night,  from  night  till  morn 
again,  movcf,  without  end,  under  the  lonely 
window  of  an  enthusiast' h  soul  ?  Rather 
fix  your  fancy,  no  less  than  your  gaze,  upon 
the  delicate,  pale  features,  and  the  fore- 
boding eyes,  till  they  have  become  for  you 
th  •  living  eyes  and  lips  of  the  man  Charles 
him««'lf ;  and  be  grateful  that  you  are  ad- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  lieautiful,  nor  al- 
logtther  unprofitable,  relif;ion  of  the  loyal 
believer,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  fight- 
ing his  way — through  the  courts  and  the 
critics  through  pedtllers,  quacks,  perse- 
cutors and  Bcotfen*,  and  the  pity  that  was 
worse  than  all — to  the  feet  of  a  square  of 
painted  canvas,  which,  to  the  clear  ken  of 
his  rapt  devotion,  was  the  very  presence 
of  God*s  anointed.    What  if  it  be  bat  a 


delusion  or  a  dream  after  all,  bo  yoa  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  rejoice  in  your  capa- 
bilities of  veneration,  and  have  tasted  the 
pure  piety  of  a  man  who  solemnly  believes 
in  something? 

And  now,  our  fair  young  friend,  we  have 
also  a  picture  for  you.  Come  with  us, 
with  Meyerbeer's  music  in  your  mind's  ear, 
to  Williams  &  Stevens's,  and  we  will  show 
you  Oldham  Barlow's  etching  of  *^  The 
Huguenot" — companion  to  that  other  poem 
of  Millais's,  "The  Order  for  Release," 
with  which  we  had  the  happiness  to  enter^ 
tain  your  married  sister  last  month.  It  is 
the  noon  before  the  bloody  night  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. A  Roman  Catholic  girl  and  a 
Huguenot  gentleman,  lovers  of  coorsei 
and  lately  betrothed,  are  met  In  a  se- 
cluded garden  nook,  quite  away  from  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  noon.  The  girl  has  learnt 
all  the  terrible  secret,  and  knows  the 
badge^a  white  scarf  round  the  left  arm — 
which  is  to  distinguish  the  slayers  from 
their  victims.  She  has  warned  him;  she 
has  suddenly  bent  the  scarf  about  his 
sleeve  ere  he  was  aware  of  her  purpose  j 
and  now,  with  upturned  face  and  pleading 
eyes,  she  awaits  her  sentence.  They  have 
been  in  close  converse.  For  a  time  she 
only  trembled  with  the  hideous  secret  she 
dared  not  slip,  and  then  in  her  trouble  she 
plucked  in  pieces  that  rose  whose  petals 
lie  at  his  feet.  But  now  he  knows  all — 
and  will  he  accept  the  badge  and  live  for 
her  sake  ?  The  pale,  up-turned  face,  the 
eager,  frightened  eyes,  the  almost  gasping 
lips,  the  delicate  fair  hands  straining  at 
the  knot  of  the  scarf— all  put  the  question 
together.  You  look  in  his  face  for  the 
answer.  At  first — it  was  the  loyal  gentle- 
man's impulse — he  would  have  refused  ; 
you  know  that  by  the  hand  of  the  arm 
which  is  about  her  neck  gently  forbidding 
her  efl^orts  to  fasten  the  scarf.  But  will 
he  continue  to  refuse?  Mr.  Millais,  who 
should  know,  says  yes;  but  we  think 
not.  Look  at  his  eyes  ;  whither  are  thej 
turned?  Down  through  the  big  blue 
eyes  of  the  girl,  down,  down,  down  into 
the  profound  of  the  woman's  soul,  which, 
disturbed  by  an  unwonted  agitation,  has 
just  tossed  up  something  rich  and  strange. 
For  him,  St.  Bartholomew's  dreadful  day 
has  at  this  moment  no  more  terror  than 
the  eve  of  St  Agnes.  Catholic  and  Hn- 
guenot,  Guise  and  I'Hdpital,  a  white 
scarf  and  a  red  one,  are  all  alike  to  him. 
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He  will  not  reject  the  badge,  if  it  can 
help  hira  to  keep  the  treasure  he  has  jast 
found ;  or  if  he  do,  it  will  be  *'  on  reflec- 
tion," and  he  is  not  reflecting  now.  The 
man  is  diecoTering  a  new  country. 

"  Now  feels  ho  liico  some  ivatchor  of  the  skios, 
When  a  new  planot  nwims  into  lii«  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortoz  when,  with  cofflo  eyes, 
lie  stared  at  the  Paoiflc — and  all  bis  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  sarmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

In  theatricals,  of  late,  the  public  has 
not  been  astounded  by  a  crowd  of  novel- 
tics,  but  has  been  compelled  to  concentrate 
its  wonderment  upon  one  or  two  establish- 
ments. An  original  entertainment  was 
brought  out  at  Niblo-s  Garden,  by  Miss  Em- 
ma Stanley,  an  English  lady,  who  appeared 
before  our  republican  eyes,  wearlug  the 
newest  bloom  of  royal  approbation,  and 
aristocratic  good  opinion.  Her  perform- 
ance is  a  many-charactered  monologue, 
written  exprcpsly  for  her,  and  admira- 
bly calculated  to  display  to  advantage 
a  certain  power  of  successful  mimicry, 
which  is  possessed  by  her  in  no  common 
degree.  She  calls  this  curious  entertain- 
ment *•  the  Seven  Ages  of  Woman."  Shake- 
speare is  of  course  responsible  for  the  naked 
idea,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanch ard  is  the  dra- 
matic tailor  who  has  clothed  it  in  its  modern 
dress.  Miss  Stanley,  though  probably  not 
as  beautiful  as  Cleoputra,  certainly  dis- 
covers a  rare  amount  of  dramatic  talent 
of  a  peculiar  order,  and  shows  herself  the 
mistress  of  accomplishments  enough  to 
render  each  one  of  a  dozen  modern  belies 
the  envy  of  her  own  little  set  of  "our 
best  society." 


Mr.  Stuart's  <<  Summer  Garden,''  In  which 
there  Is  not  a  foot  of  earth,  an  ounce  of 
mould,  or  a  symptom  of  vegetation,  bu 
been  so  successful  that  its  misnomer  ii  for- 
gotten. The  attractions  bare  been  tint 
gboul-llke  melo-drama  of  Bonrcieaalfi 
adaptation,  "The  Phantom,"  which  pos- 
sesses a  most  ghastly  fascination ;  and 
the  too-long-by-two-acts  plaj,  "Violot, 
the  Life  of  an  Actress."  In  the  former, 
Mr.  Bourcicault  is  grim  and  horri- 
ble, and  Miss  Robertson,  the  '*atar"  of 
the  Garden,  is  pretty,  and  very  mnch 
out  of  place ;  they  both  die  Bereral  tlmoi^ 
and  it  is  not  until  after  a  number  of 
premature  and  unpleasant  resnrrectiom^ 
that  tho  ghost  is  laid,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
people  married,  with  deadly  llTelinea.  Ii 
the  *'  Life  of  an  Actress,"  Mr.  Booreieanlt 
is  an  old  French  actor,  with  a  great  deti 
of  ambition  but  a  very  dilapidated  warA- 
robe,  who  eventually  becomes  a  duke,  and 
gets  a  new  coat ;  Miss  Robertson,  as  **  Vio- 
let," the  actress,  is  his  pnpii  and  adopted 
daughter,  who  succeeds  in  accompUsUngi 
stage  triumph,  and  achieving  a  great  repa- 
tation.  Tho  play  is  well  acted;  M 
the  audiences  would  be  satiifled  witJi  Im 
of  it.  If  it  were  concentrated,  it  woaU  hi 
not  only  more  powerful  but  more  merelftil, 
while  the  ambitious  mercury  retains  ill 
present  elevation. 

Burton  is  playing  at  Niblo's,  altematlag 
with  the.  perennial  Ravels. 

Miss  Kcenc's  new  theatre  is  already  la  % 
state  of  great  forwardness — on  paper— bat 
its  proportions  are  not  yet  viaiUe  to  thi 
naked  eye  of  the  casual  obserrer. 
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moniinf;^,  in  tho  boginninp^  of 
tpteml)er  of  tho  year  795  of  the 
ian  iTO,  the  inhabitants  of  Bag- 
>8e  early  to  hehuhl  one  of  the 
fiinguhir  pafrennts  of  those  times, 
aliph  had,  in  tho  days  of  liis  ad- 
jr.  before  a  throne  foil  to  his  lot, 
,  a  pilgrimnpro  on  foot  to  Mecca; 
low,  established  in  power,  his 
es  Kubdued  on  every  side,  and 
srity  diffused  over  all  his  domin- 
ie proposed  to  fulfill  that  pious  ob- 
n. 

I,  it  was  a  matter  of  much  popular 
,  whether  the  c^reatest  monarch  of 
j;e  either  would,  or  should,  sub- 
limself  to  tho  toil  of  a  common 
n.  Had  not  his  grandfather,  Al 
IT,  performed  tlio  same  journey  iu 
yle  l)eooming  his  rank,  and  it  was 
ted  as  an  act  of  piety?  Was  not 
iher,  Al  Mahadi,  attended  through 
•»ert  by  no  less  than  five  hundred 
4  laden  with  ice  and  snow,  and 
.ccommodations  to  spare  for  one 
md  j)ilgrirns,  In'sidi^  his  own  re- 
f  And  could  it  l>e  possible  that 
shid,  m(»ro  ilhistrious  than  either, 
!ed  to  submit  to  tho  fatigue  and 
tation  (»f  tho  poorest  hadji  ? 
culation  was  soon  brought  to  an 
for  Miarcely  had  the  lofty  domes 
linarets  of  Bagdad  caught  the  first 
of  tho  sun,  when  the  cortege  of 
.liph  issued  from  the  gates  of  the 

)  principal  persons  who  presented 
,.  vm. — 22 


themselves  to  the  public  on  that  occa- 
sion were  in  tho  miast  of  a  career  which 
resulted  in  crowning  them  with  the  fair- 
est renown  belonging  to  their  nation's 
history.  They  were  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood. 
That  exception  was  the  aged  vizier. 
Yaheia  ibn  Kaled  Al  Barmeki.  son  of 
him  who  had  served,  in  the  same^ca- 
pacity,  the  first  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  more  than  forty  years  before. 
The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  had  long 
been  proverbial.  Suspected  of  b<nng 
attached  to  the  heresy  of  the  Zeu- 
diks,  a  sect  that  denied  almost  every 
doctrine  of  the  Koran,  save  that  of  the 
unity  of  God,  he  was,  notwithstanding 
(such  was  his  prudence  and  rectitude), 
equally  trustea  and  revered  by  prince 
and  people.  And  both  bad  abundant 
reason;  for  they  owed  their  happiest 
days  to  his  government.  The  caliph, 
when  an  infant,  had  been  committed  tu 
his  care ;  had  grown  up  in  his  family, 
as  one  of  his  children;  had  received 
his  education  from  his  lips ;  and  still 
loved  and  honored  him  as  a  father.  The 
wisest  statesman  of  his  time,  his  renown 
has  survived  the  dissolution  of  tho  na- 
tions he  served. 

The  caliph  Hariin  Al  Rashid,  him- 
self then  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age,  was,  of  person  and  de- 
portment, such  as  imagination  loves 
to  ascribe  to  a  favorite  hero.  A 
tall  and  athletic  figure,  a  fair  oom- 
plezioiiY  ft   noble  and  pleasing   coun- 
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tennnoe,  with  beard  and  hair  black, 
and  naturally  curling,  are  features  as- 
signed by  the  gravest  historians  to 
this  celebrated  leader  of  the  faithful. 
His  manners,  though  characteristically 
dignified,  were  changeable  to  a  degree 
uncommon  with  Mohammedans — some- 
times stiffening  into  haughtiness,  and 
again  unbending  to  the  production  or 
enjoyment  of  the  most  genial  humor. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those 
who  looked  upon  him  now,  as  he  walked 
forth  in  this  extraordinary  act  of  self- 
denial,  beheld  one  of  the  choicest  ex- 
hibitions of  a  proud  humility. 

The  most  beloved  of  his  companions, 
and  holding  the  highest  offices  under  his 
hand,  were  the  four  sons  of  his  vizier,  all 
mheriting,  to  a  high  degree,  the  talents 
of  tlieir  father.  Fazzel,  the  eldest, 
bom  in  the  same  year  with  his  master, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his 
time;  princely  in  his  benevolence  and 
hospitality,  and  not  less  distinguished 
for  the  pureness  of  his  moral  character, 
his  enemies  could  only  charge  him  with 
tlie  vice  of  pride.  In  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  year,  he  had  been  appointed 
to  tiie  viceroyalty  of  Korassan,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  united  the  ex- 
ercise of  consummate  abilities  with 
strict  justice  and  integrity.  He  had 
no#  returned  to  Bagdad  to  surrender 
his  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
younger  brother. 

That  brotlier,  Giafar  Al  Barmeki,  still 
more  renowned  in  Saracenic  tradition, 
besides  possessing  the  administrative 
talents  of  his  family  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, was  more  highly  favored  with  the 
gifts  of  genius,  and  was  esteemed  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  and  the  finest 
writer  of  his  country.  His  elegant  ac- 
complishments, social  qualities,  and 
dispatch  in  business,  made  him  the 
chief  favorite  of  his  sovereign,  who, 
after  tho  retirement  of  his  father,  ele- 
vated him  to  the  place  of  grand  vizier. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  in  oriental  hy- 
perbole, perhaps,  that  ho  once  made  out, 
iQ  presence  of  the  caliph,  a  thou- 
sand onlers  in  one  night,  without  a  sin- 
gle mistake. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  he 
had  just  returned  from  Syria,  of  which 
ho  had  been  appointed  governor,  having 
reduced  the  disorders  formerly  prevail- 
ing there,  and  left  it  in  charge  of  a 
depaty.  Now  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
hifl  age,  Giafar  was  the  most  elegant 
man  at  the  court  of  HarQn  Al  Rashid. 


Unhappily  for  himself,  his  prndenoe 
was  not  equal  to  his  genius,  with  any 
other  sovereign  of  those  times,  his  in* 
discretions  would  have  ruined  him  in  a 
day.  But  HarAn,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
genius,  excused  his  freedom  and  ez- 
travaganco,  and  indulged  him  to  ezoeai. 
And  Giafar,  relying  confidently  upon 
that  attachment,  besides  all  bis  own 
lavish  expenditure,  thought  nothing  of 
pledging  his  master  to  the  payment  of 
thousands,  without  even  consulting  him. 
It  is  said  that  ho  one  time  went  so  ftr 
as  to  promise  a  worthy,  but  reduced, 
nobleman,  that  tho  caliph  would  admit 
him  to  favor ;  would  pay  his  debts,  to 
tho  amount  of  four  thousand  dinars  of 
gold  ;  and  give  one  of  his  o#n  daughter! 
Ill  marriage  to  his  son,  with  the  gorenr 
ment  of  Egypt  for  her  dowry ;  and  the 
caliph  did  so.  One  of  the  most  danflB^ 
ous  enemies  of  the  house  of  Abon, 
being  defeated,  and  taken  ciqitiTe,  wn 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Oiafari 
with  tho  order  to  put  him  to  deatk 
Giafar  indulged  his  own  beneTolenoe, 
and  set  him  free;  nor  failed  to  ooi^ 
municate  his  act  to  the  oaliphy  who  ap- 
proved its  clemency. 

But  Harden,  though  profnaelj  gelM^ 
ous,  was  a  man  of  business,  and  kept 
a  book  of  all  his  expenditures;  to 
which  book  the  historian,  Kondermir, 
having  obtained  access,  found  entries 
there  of  presents  made  to  Giafar  Al 
Barmeki,  to  the  amount  of  tfairtj  mil- 
lions of  dinars,  or  about  three  and  t 
half  millions  of  dollars,  in  one  jear. 

The  younger  brothers,  Moliamiiiei 
and  Mousa,  fully  sustiuned  the  iulel- 
lectual  reputation  of  the  fiunily  of 
Barmek,  in  the  dischazige  of  the  iii|g^- 
est  duties  both  of  war  and  peace. 

Beside  these,  the  oourt  was,  at  Aat 
time,  adorned  by  a  number  of  penonib 
eminent  in  talent,  and  of  historioal  re- 
nown, such  as  Hamsah  ibn  Malek,  latBljf 
governor  of  Egypt ;  Harethmah*  gof- 
emor  of  Africa;  All  ibn  EiaBa«  oon- 
mander  of  the  army  in  the  east;  aad 
others,  upon  whose  merits  and  ezploili 
a  fuller  narrative  might  dwell  with 
interest. 

In  this  procesMon  there  was  ■iiolW 
person,  who,  although  deeplr  veiledi 
enlisted  more  curioHty  than  au  the  mt 
It  was  the  queen  Zobcddah«  oelebntad 
over  the  east  not  more  for  beanty  thsB 
devotion.  A  hundred  mMdena  of  hur 
household,  who  knew  all  the  Kona  hf 
heart,  were  oonatantl j  en^lDjed  la  iU 
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>n.  They  went  over  a  tenth 
it  daily.  And  the  sound  of  their 
8ays  Arabic  tradition,  was  like 
tinual  humming  of  a  hive  of  bees. 
»ty  was  gratified  by  accompany- 
husbana  upon  this  remarkable 
age,  and   submitting,  like   him- 

the  ostensible  humiliation  of 
11  the  jouniey  of  nearly  a  thou- 
i!e8  on  foot. 

govenunent  at  Bagdad  was  safe 
trusty  hands  of  Yaheia.  The 
cs  were  in  profound  peace, 
lus  permitted  to  dismiss  for  a 
le  cares  of  state,  the  monarch 
his  thoughts  ^)  the  duties  of  re- 

A  num!)er  of  his  escort  from 
''  returned  after  joining  the  vast 
I,  which  had  encamped  over  night 
16  plain,  and  was  already  await- 
approach. 

most  leanied  doctors  of  Moham- 
law  had  been  consulted  in  refer- 
the  caliplf  s  vow,  and  had  given 
vision  that  it  must  be  fulfilled  to 
er.  And  so  it  was.  For  Ha- 
s  beyond  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ly  inconsist<*ncies  of  conduct,  a 
liever  in  tbe  Moslem  creed.  He 
wever,  fully  indulj^'ed  in  every 
t  compatible  with  the  conditions 
oblifraiioii.  Multitude's  of  ser- 
ttendt'd  upon  biin.  Tliousands 
elH  laden  with  provisions,  and 
th  tin*  most  luxurious  dclicarics, 
1  in  Ills  train.  He  was  defended 
e  ravs  of  the  sun  bv  silken  cano- 
d  when'vrr  lu*  trod,  the  desert 
cad  with  carpets  of  the  softest 
and  most  bonutifid  colors — the 
products  of  IN'rsian  looms.  The 
te  journey  of  oacb  day  was  gene- 
prfornu'd  in  the  cool»»r  hours  of 
tiins:  and  monnnsr.  tbe  remain- 

Spent  iti  repose  and  tbe  enjoy- 
f  social  pleasure**  in  his  tent, 
f-denial  and  mortification  of  the 
I  such  an  act  of  humility,  must 
en  very  edifying  to  the  subjects 
)ious  imam.  We  are  reminded 
esson  once  read  him  by  an  asce- 
different  stamp.  On  a  former 
ige,  made  with  less  ostentation 
litv,  but  also  with  fewer  luxu- 
irAn  had  met  the  pious  Al  Ad- 
rhis  real  devotee  had  crossed 
rt  alone  on  foot,  and  with  no 
POvisi(Uis  than  lie  could  carry, 
a  thousand  genuflections  every 
He  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
adgcd  work  of  piety,  and  was 


now  slowly  making  his  way  back  to 
Damascus.  When  the  young  prinoa 
accosted  him,  he  responded  in  the  worda 
of  an  Arabian  sonnet,  ^*  Wo  attempt  to 
mend  the  rents  in  the  garment  ot  the 
world  with  patches  from  the  robe  of 
religion,  which  we  tear  for  that  purpose, 
destroying  the  latter,  while  that  which 
we  would  repair  perishes  in  our  hands. 
Happy  the  servant  who  has  chosen  God 
for  his  master,  and  who  employs  the 
wealth  of  time  only  to  secure  an  inter- 
eat  in  that  of  eternity  !*' 

Bagdad,  from  which  this  singular 
procession  had  gone  forth,  was  itself 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of 
that  period  of  history.  The  rapidity 
of  its  growth  was  then,  and  perhaps  is 
still,  without  a  parallel.  Not  much  over 
thirty  years  before,  its  foundations  had 
been  laid  by  Al  Mansur,  grandfather  of 
the  reigning  caliph,  and  numbers  of  its 
inhabitants  could  remember  when  not  a 
house  marked  the  site  of  its  now  busy 
streets ;  vet,  in  that  brief  period,  it  had 
become  the  chief  city  of  the  world.  Its 
vast  mass  of  buildings,  crowded  togeth- 
er, as  if  each  one  sought  shelter  from 
the  burning  sun  in  the  shadow  of  his 
neighbor,  covered  both  banks  of  the 
Tigris  for  miles,  differing  at  the  same 
time  from  all  other  Mohammedan  cities, 
in  embracing,  for  the  respimtion  of  its 
pent  up  inhabitants,  several  open 
squares,  beautified  with  trees  and  ver- 
dure, and  cooled  by  the  play  of  fountains. 
The  palace  and  grounds  of  the  ctdiphs 
alone  extended  to  a  circumference  of 
three  miles.  Beyond  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  spread  out  on  every  side  an  appa- 
rently endless  array  of  suburban  resi- 
dences, intermingled  with  gardens  and 
tall  groves  of  palm.  And  proudly  over 
the  bmad  expanse  rose  the  loftly  domes 
and  slender  minarets  of  its  hundred 
mosques.  The  description  of  Bagdad 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  which  is  ordina- 
rily copied,  was  drawn  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  its  resources  had  greatly 
diminished,  and  after  it  had  been  almost 
laid  waste  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris; 
but  of  its  magnitude  and  population  in 
the  reign  of  HarAn  we  may  conjecturo 
from  the  statement  that,  a  few  years 
later,  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and 
sixty  thousand  women  went  forth  from 
them  to  honor  the  funeral  of  the  holy 
Ebn  Hanbal.  It  was  then  the  metro- 
polis of  the  lareest  and  wealthiest  em- 
pire of  the  world,  and  the  abode  of  its 
most  powerful  nobles.    Thither  flocked 
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the  seekers  of  office  and  honor,  of  ull 
ranks  and  expectations.  The  patron- 
age of  the  caliphs  had  encouraged  men 
01  learning  to  court  its  privileges,  and 
the  youth  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  of 
Mesopottimia  and  Syria,  of  Armenia 
and  Babylon,  whether  actuated  by  the 
love  of  knowledge  or  ambition,  by  cu- 
riosity or  pleasure,  expected  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  wishes  in  Bagdad.  The 
wealth  of  a  people,  recently  enriched  by 
the  rapid  c<>nquest  of  enormous  pos- 
sessions, was  still  pouring  into  thin  capi- 
tal of  their  dominions,  and  the  most 
valuable  commerce  of  the  world  centred 
in  its  bazaars.  There  the  merchant 
caravans,  which  at  Balkh  had  met  and 
exchanged  goods  with  those  from  India 
and  Chma,  deposited  their  silks,  their 
spices,  then*  gold,  and  their  gems.  There 
the  Arabian  brought  his  myrrh,  his 
frankincense,  and  other  valuable  gums. 
There  wore  to  be  seen  the  ivory  of 
£thiopia  and  her  birds  of  tropical  plu- 
mage, with  the  agricultural  products  of 
Egypt  There  the  Armenian  came  to 
trade  the  exports  of  his  mountain  land, 
of  the  more  distant  Caucasus  and  of  the 
regions  beyond  the  £uxine,  for  the 
beautiful  wares  of  the  south  and  east. 
And  there  the  Syrian  exchanged  his 
go<»ds  purchased  from  the  Frankish  sail- 
ors of  the  Levant.  Thus  the  relations 
of  Bagdad  to  the  empire  of  which  it  was 
the  capital,  caused  the  principal  wealth  of 
all  the  provinces  to  flow  through  its  gates 
in  transportaticm  fn>m  one  to  another. 

Its  preogniphical  situation  was  also 
favorable  to  success.  On  the  banks  of 
a  broad  and  deep  river,  which  at  its 
lowest  in  the  autumn  gave  not  less  than 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  with  a  breudth  of 
two  hundred  yards,  navigable  for  nearly 
six  hundred  miles,  and  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Asia ; 
within,  also,  a  few  miles  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, which  extends  far  westward  the 
irrigation  of  the  same  vast  plain,  and 
with  which  the  Tigris  was  connected  by 
several  canals ;  just  where  the  ancient 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  met  upon 
the  borders  of  Assyria,  constituting 
thereby  a  central  point  common  to  those 
central  provinces  of  the  Saracenic  do- 
minion, and  having  full  control  of  their 
most  convenient  routes  of  commerce, 
Bagdad  united  the  geographical  advan- 
tages of  l>oth— the  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
of  old.  When  these  things  are  fully  taken 
into  consideration,  the  rapid  growth  and 
early  splendor  of  that  celebrated  city 


are  discovered  to  bo  due  to  the  singular 
combination  of  causes  which  centred 
there. 

This  new  civilization  was,  in  severtl 
respects,  isolated  from  all  that  had  gone 
before.  At  no  great  distance ,  upon  thit 
same  broad  plain,  had  formerly  stood 
Babylon,  the  earliest  abode  of  postdi- 
luvian man;  but  her  lofty  walls  had 
been  humbled  in  the  dust  long  ogo. 
Higher  up  the  Tigris  had  Nineveh  fkm- 
ished — the  pride  of  Assyria ;  but  her 
glories  had  also  nasscd  away.  The 
Persian  empire,  which  absorbed  them 
both,  had  in  its  turn  fallen  beneath  a 
stronger  arm.  A  few  miles  down,  the 
Tigris,  the  oriental  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  established  in  Se- 
leucia  the  capital  of  their  dominion ;  bat 
the  Greek  refinement  of  the  east  had 
been  extinguished  by  invasion,  and, 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  the 
semi-barbarous  Parthian  had  ruled  and 
devastated  the  land.  But  his  reign  had 
also  come  to  a  close,  and  the  moulder- 
ing ruins  of  Ctesiphon  were  mingled 
with  those  of  Selcucia.  The  priuoes 
of  the  house  of  Sassan  had  attempted 
to  revive  the  ancient  superiority  of  Per- 
sia, and  near  that  same  spot,  in  the  city 
of  Modayn,  had  chosen  the  place  of 
their  throne.  But  Sassonide  rule  had 
also  passed  away,  and  the  ruined  palace 
of  Nushirvan  alone  remained  to  mark 
the  site  where  their  metropolis  had 
stood.  The  Chaldean,  the  AsinrriaB, 
tho  Greek,  the  Parthian,  and  the  lonoiu 
and  latter  Persians  had  all,  in  turn,  come 
and  gone.  Ages  of  war,  and  famine,  and 
pestilence,  and  miasma,  from  rich  bat 
neglected  lands,  and  many  other  erib 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  war,  had  laid 
waste  those  plains,  swept  off  the  rooes 
who  had  formerly  developed  ^eir  re- 
sources, and  laid  their  onoe  renowned 
and  [>owerful  cities  in  the  dust.  Other 
inhabitants,  chiefly  from  the  nomodie 
tribes  of  Arabia  and  central  Asia,  hod 
come  in  and  sparsely  occupied  the  deso- 
lated country — races  to  woom  its  pre- 
vious history  was  utterly  unknown,  and 
who  gazed  in  stupid  and  ignorant  won- 
der upon  the  piles  of  ruins  which  rose 
upon  the  dreary  and  unhealthy  wilder- 
ness. The  age  of  the  Abbassides  open- 
ed upon  the  eastern  world  as  the  morn- 
ing after  a  dark  and  stormy  night;  or 
like  the  awakening  of  a  new  life,  where 
the  old  had  sunk  and  died,  and  gifen 
placo  to  the  long-continued  sifenoe  of 
the  grave. 
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en  Mohammed  first  nniioanccd 
iins  to  l)oli('f  and  oliodiciicc,  tlio 
>f  Poi>in,  Kliosru,  after  having 
•d  all  Syria,  Ef^ypt,  and  Asia 
,  was  seated  in  his  eamp  in  sight 
nstantinoj)le.     At  the  end  of  teu 

the  Greik  emperor,  Ileraclius, 
'd   Persia  and  hiid   it  waste  even 

g:ites  of  Modayn  ;  and  when,  a 
ears  afterward,  the  Mcdiammed- 
/U  upon  those  countries,  they 
tliem  ah'eady  enfeehled  hy  recip- 
injuries.  Accordingly,  Saracenic 
est  proceeded  with  astounding 
ty.      In   twenty  years   after   the 

of  their  prophet,  their  banners 
[  triumi)hantly  from  tho  borders 
bia  to  tho  wilds  of  Tartary,  and 
ho  nxiuntains  of  Armenia  to  the 
I  Sen.  A  few  years  more  added 
nr  dominion  all  northern   Africa 

Athintie  Ocean,  and  the  Spanish 
?ula,  with  the  exception  of  only 
lountains  of  Asturias,  while  an- 
wing  was  extended  over  Cabul, 
nistan,   and   the  Punjab,    to  tlie 

of  India. 

*  headipiarters  of  this  new  power 
rst  at  Sledina.  where  the  prophet 
If  and  his  first  five  caliphs,  or  suc- 
•H,  n'igned,  in  tho  simple,  rude 
T  of  Arab  slirikhs.     Hut  it  was 

tliat  a  litth'  city,  far  away  in  the 
:,  was  ill-suited  to  be  the  capital 
rreat  rmpir<'  ;  find  when  the  sons 
iraiah  raiiie  to  the  chair  of  the  ca- 
ts Damascus  was  made  the  seat 
nnrchy.  Hut  I)ainascus,  liowever 
uited  to  be  the  \ut\(\  <»f  a  realm  of 

S\  ria  i^  the   prin(i[>al  part,  was 

k-enirnt  to  many  portions  of  that 

n<»\v     ackni'\vlc<l;^cd     Saracenic 

F«»r  this,  as  w(  11  as  for  other 
IS.    the    Abba.-sides   MUiglit  for  a 

ecnlial  and  generally-accessible 
poli«i.  Al  Siill'ah,  the  first  of  that 
ty,  fixed  hi.>  throne  at  Ilashemiah, 
e  Kuphratcs;  but  his  bUCces>sor, 
iiiMir,  with  a  truer  judgment,  se- 
,  the  banks  of  the  'J'igris,  not  far 
tin*   place  picferri-d  by  the  Seleu- 

and  tin  re.  in  tbe  yearsi-ven  hun- 
ind  >ixtv-twn  of"  the  I'bristian  era, 
J  the  foundations  <»f  iiagdad. 

to  tliat  time,  ti.e  hi.-t<»ry  of  Mo- 
ledanJMn  h:id  l>een  little  else  than 
id  coMjU'-t—  the  \'u  toiious  career 
t*->a\ag«-  1. •>;»!('>,  spit'.nling  a  deep- 
hari>ni  ulien^oevt  r  they  appear- 
VVith  the  t  ntl  of  liie  ( )mniiade 
ty    the    fury    of   thiir    con^jueats 


abated.  Compai'ativelj  few  permanejit 
additions  were  afterwards  made  to  their 
possessions.  But  they  did  not  at  once 
settle  down  into  harmonious  order.  In- 
ternal broils  succeeded.  Tho  whole 
reign  of  Al  Safiah  and  a  great  part  of 
that  of  Al  Mansur  were  agitated  by 
fierce  and  desolating  civil  wars.  Oidy 
in  the  latter  years  of  Al  Mansur,  and 
after  Spain  had  seceded  from  his  gov- 
ernment, was  the  caliphate  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  Then 
did  Mohammedan  civilization  begin. 
And  rapid  as  their  conquests  had  been« 
the  pnigress  of  the  Saracens  upon  the 
path  of  refinement  was  not  less  so. 

There  was  something  singular,  also, 
in  tho  nature  of  that  Moliammedan  rule; 
being  not  tlie  domination  of  a  race,  nor 
of  a  dynasty,  nor  of  one  great  and  suc- 
cessful nation.  It  was  not,  like  that  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  the  working  of  a 
wise  and  well-conducted  political  sya- 
tem.  It  was  not,  like  tliat  of  tho  Gor- 
munic  tribes,  the  result  of  necessity 
acting  upon  physical  valor  and  strong 
natural  intellect.  It  was  not,  like  that 
of  Charlemagne,  a  structure  built  up  by 
one  great  and  absolute  monarch.  It 
was  different  from  anything  that  had 
ever  before  appeared — a  vast  dominion, 
acquired,  held  together,  and  govenied 
by  a  religious  doctrine  in  the  use  of  tho 
Kword.  The  II(4^rew  extenninated  the 
previous  occupants  of  the  small  country 
which  he  claimed,  and  sought  only  to 
preserve  his  religion  pure  for  himself; 
the  Saracenic  power  compelled  into 
compliance,  and  held  by  a  common  pro- 
fession of  faith,  its  otherwise  het«'n>ge- 
neous  subjects.  It  was  not  merely- 
Arabian,  although  it  took  its  rise  among 
the  tribes  of  the  desert,  but  included,  at 
the  height  of  its  greatness,  elements 
fi-om  all  nations,  which  its  borders  C(»m- 
prehi'uded.  And  all,  whatever  their 
origin,  took  on  tho  same- Mohammedan 
type.  Il(»mc  conquered  as  many  differ- 
ent nations,  and  held  them  together  bj 
the  most  complete  civil  code ;  and  yet, 
at  the  end  of  centuries,  if  one  floated 
loose  from  her  coutrtd,  it  was  to  ceate 
to  be  Uoman :  when  Mohammedans 
broke  off  from  the  central  government, 
they  never  declined  their  original  alle- 
giance ;  it  was  only  to  choose  another 
leader  under  precisely  the  same  laws, 
recognizing  the  same  source  of  legisla- 
tion. For  to  them  their  religion  was 
everything.  The  absorption  of  civil 
into  ecclesiastical  power  was  never  so 
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complete  in  any  other  empire  of  such 
yaried  materials. 

The  skill  of  generals  and  bravery  of 
troops  may  account  for  success  in  bat- 
tle ;  but  there  must  be  some  motive  to 
take  them  there.     Multitudes  of  those 
who  fought  most  bravely  in  the  armies 
of  the  Saracen,  were  of  countries  where 
valor  seemed  to  have  been  worn  out. 
What  had   breathed  that  now  life  into 
the  languid  heart  of  the  Syrian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  l^ersian  ?     What  new  princi- 
ple hud  kindled  up  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm where  they  seemed  to  be  dead  ? 
What  was  the  cause  for  which  men  thus 
rushed   from   victory   to   victory,    and 
shed  their  blood  and  threw  away  their 
lives  ?     Shidl   we   say  it  was   love   of 
plunder  ?     If  so,  why  had  they  not  been 
OS  bravo  under  their  native   leaders  ? 
Why  were  the  Greek  emperors  and  the 
kings  of  Persia  comparatively  weak,  if 
that  was  the  only  motive  ?     No ;  their 
success  sprang  from  the  fervent  appre- 
hension of  a  grand  idea.     In  the  midst 
of  a  world  given  up  to  deba^iing  super- 
stition, when  even  Christianity,  Ixith  east 
and  west,  was  popularly  degraded  into 
a  system  of  idolatry  and  hero-worship, 
Mohammed  had  proclaimed  the  truth, 
that  the  only  proper  object  of  human 
adoration  is  the  God  who  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.     To  us,  familiar 
with  that  doctrine,  its  elevating  effect 
upon  the  characters  of  its  believers  is 
imperfectly  recognized ;  but  a  moment's 
comparison  of  them  with  idolaters  any- 
where   will    satisfy   the    unprejudiced 
mind  that  there  is  a  dignity,  a  grandeur, 
and  energy,  conferred  upon  the  human 
spirit  by  the  recognized  presence  of  its 
Creator;  while  idolatry,  or   even  that 
modified  form  of  it  which  consists  in 
obstructing  the   light  of  Deity   by   a 
symbol,  degrades   the   feelings  of  the 
worshiper*  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
also  enfeebles  his  understanding.     The 
superiority  of  Greeks  and  Romans  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  fact,  that  so  many 
of  them  distinguished  themselves  from 
other  heathen  by  rishig  above  the  my- 
thology which  prevailed  in  their  timo. 
But,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  never 
more  than  partial.     It  belonged  only  to 
a  class.     Those  who,  with  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  and  Cicero,   could   neglect  the 
popular  idolatry,  to  seek  after  nearer 
views  of  the  true  God,  were  the  springs 
of  classic  civilization.     It  was  the  sub- 
lime truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
lofty  enthubiuhm  conferred  by  offering 


worship  immediately  in  the  Almiglitj 
presence,  which  constituted  the  ele- 
ment of  power  in  the  Mohammedan 
system.  It  was  this  which  lifted  up 
and  set  erect  men  formerly  prostnte 
before  creatures  of  the  earth,  or  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  hauds. 

But  the  purest  theism,  however  ele- 
vating, would  become  only  cold  speca- 
lation  if  not  associated  wit&  some  assar- 
ance  of  God's   interest   in  man,  and 
something  to  be  done  to  meet  the  diTine 
approbation.      These    Mohammed  en- 
deavored to  supply,  by  presentinff  what 
ho  termed  a  revelation  made  to  himself; 
by  calling  upon  his  followers  to  believe 
in  himself,  as  commissioned  to  reveal  it; 
and,  in  addition  to  certain  meritorioas 
observances,   to  extend   by  force  the 
adoption  of  his  doctrine.     Here  it  was, 
however,  that  ho  fell  into  those  erron, 
if  not  designed  imposture,  which  expose 
his  teaching  to  just  condemnation.  And. 
as  the  highest  rewards  of  heaven  were 
held  out  to  the  soldier  who  fell  in  battle 
for  that  faith,  it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
notwithstanding  its  fundamental  dogma. 
civilization  was  the  latest  vrork  which  it 
effected.     It  began  with  subjagation; 
and,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
wars  and   terrific  scenes   of  upturned 
nationalities  alone  marked  its  progress; 
and  the  only  feature  that,  so  far,  dis- 
tinguished it  from  any  other  barbaroos 
invasion,  was  the  planting  of  one  reli- 
gion and  the  extinction  of  eveiy  other. 
The  Sabaism  of  Ai*abia,  the  fire-worship 
of  Persia,  and  the  so-called  Christianitj 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  alike  went  down 
before  it.     Over  all  tliat  vast  dominioai 
in  those  days,  the  faith  of  Islam  alone 
was  tolerated. 

Only  with  the  rise  of  Bagdad,  and  the 
wiso  and  firm  reign  of  the  first  cidiphscf 
the  house  of  Abbas,  did  the  penod  of 
Mohammedan  refinement  begin.  At 
the  date  of  which  we  are  now  speaking« 
it  had  been  in  operation  not  much  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  yet  saoh  had 
been  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  that 
already  a  wider  range  of  oommeroe,  a 
greater  refinement  of  manners,  a  nobler 
siinpHcity  of  worship,  and  a  higher  tone 
of  popular  moralr!,  were  to  be  found  m 
Bagdad  than  had  fur  centuries  been 
combined  in  any  citv  of  the  west 
While  tho  nominal  Christian  in  Constan- 
tinople was  bowing  down  before  a  pic- 
ture, and  Bomc  was  ofifering  her  adora- 
tion to  an  imago  in  stone,  at  Bagdad, 
the  devout  Mohammedan  presentM  his 
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ona  Ijefore  tho  Ood  who  is  a  spirit, 
oalipli  Al  Maiindi,  father  of  HurAn, 
ilt«>g<»tht»r  oiiH  of  t\w  ino>t  Ucatiti- 
;h»rart«'M  that  over  sat  upon  an 
ral  thnuic,  was  ono  evening  on- 
1  in  private  prayor.  Kahboia,  his 
heriiiin,  had  occasion  to  enter  tho 
ment — it  was  one  of  severe,  yet 
iful  simplicity — the  walls  and 
g  were  of  stucco  of  tho  purest 
'.  without  a  picture,  bust,  or  orna- 
— the  floor  was  covered  with 
crimson  <uirpet,  ami  a  sofa  of  tho 
c<»lor  stood  on  one  side — through 
^  window  the  moonlight  was  sh(^d- 
its  soft,  silvery  lustre — tho  caliph 
standing  clothed  in  roht'S  of  white 
.  absorbed  in  his  devotions,  and 
i)w,  treumh)us  tones  of  his  voice, 
'U  as  his  tears,  spoke  the  intensity 
s  emotion,  as  he  recited  passages 
J  Koran.  an<l  poured  out  his  fervent 
session  in  Ixdmlfofthe  people  over 
I  he  was  appointed  to  rule.  Tho 
berlain  declares  that  he  drew  back 
t»nt  awt»,  not  ><>  inuoh  of  the  nion- 

as  of  the  <iivine  presence  with 
1  he  was  impress<*d. 

fundameutul     element    of     Sara- 

retinement  was.  the  rec^)gnition 
ingle  worshi[»  of  tht*  only  true  and 
f  Gt)d.  A  srropd  was,  tlie  litera- 
which,  from  this  time  forward,  for 
al  g<Mierations,  they  continue*!  to 
ate.  Poetry  had  long  been  fami- 
to  the  Arabic  lan«::nage  ;  and  to 
lit  it  to  inem(»ry,  and  quote  it  with 
tiess,  and  apprnpriatidy,  had,  from 
immenmrial,  been  the  fav(»rite  ao- 
lishment  of  the  Aral)ian  youth; 
>revious  to  the  Koran,  their  written 

was  certainly  scjuity.  to  say  tho 
From  tlie  deatli  (»t'  Mohammed 
«  rise  of  Bagdad,  tlie  Koran  sec'ms 
ve  sati>fi«il  all  thrir  literary  de- 
s;  thoutrh  the  ceb-brated  story 
beir  d<*>tru(ti«>ii  of  the  Alex- 
an     librarv     is     verv     tiuestiona- 

They  were,  b(i\v«'ver,  beyond  all 
te,  liixe  iFH»>t  of  their  enemies,  il- 
te  barbarian**  duririiij  the  m«»st  of 
time.  Hut,  uiidfr  tlie  nmre  fa- 
[*'  (•ireinii>tanc«'s  attendant  upon 
i-^e  (»f  the  n«'\v  capital,  and  the 
•lit  gtivrrnrmnt  ot"  Mabadi  and 
n.  litrratun*  Im-^mh  t<»  ti(»uri>h.  and 
ndu<M-rs  t'»  \>r  Im1«1  in  liuiM»r.    Kspe- 

midtr  tb«'  l:ilt'  r  and  liis  elder  son, 
amun.  Hair«l.id  inM-amc  tiic*  ^reat 
ry  empnriMiM  «»1  the  world.  Several 
,  of  illustrious  name  where  their 


language  is  spoken,  flourished  there. 
Tho  caliph  Harun  was  himself  a  poet  of 
no  mean  capacity.  Aud,  beside  her 
learned  doctors  of  Mohammedan  theolo- 
gy and  law,  as  Abu  Haiiifa,  Samak. 
Mobarek,  and  Abu  Josef,  her  gramma- 
rians, as  Sibouieh  and  KeesaT,  that  city 
could  boast  of  tho  earliest  honors  won 
by  Saracenic  genius  in  the  natural 
Bcienc<^8  and  medicine;  and  Gabriel 
and  Me8su§  are  the  names  standing  at 
tho  beginning  of  that  roll  which  after- 
ward bore  those  of  A^iciMina,  Al 
Bazis,  and  Averroes.  Entrance  was 
also  made  at  this  time  upon  the  pursuit 
of  mathematics,  in  which  ^ho  Arabic 
language  became  not  less  distinguished. 
But  zealous  as  was  the  cultivation  of 
native  resources,  collection  and  trans- 
lation from  abroad  proceeded  to  a  stifl 
greater  extent.  Tho  works  of  Greek 
phih>sophers  and  mathematicians  were 
eairerly  sought  after  at  Bagdad.  Some 
of  these  have  reached  modern  times 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  Aral)ic 
translation.  From  India  and  Persia, 
they  also  derived  contributions  to  both 
their  literature  and  science.  Hundreds 
of  camels,  hiden  with  books,  were  to  bo 
seen  entering  the  gates  of  Bagdad,  both 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west ;  and 
Greek,  Persian  and  H<»l>rew  were,  for 
th(>  time,  called  upon  to  render  up  their 
treasures  to  the  Arabic.  U«'adiiig  thus 
became  u  po]»ular  accomplishment,  and 
tho  refining  influences  of  knowledge 
made  their  impfessiou  upon  the  man- 
ners <»f  the  city. 

A  third  element  was  the  cultivation 
of  tho  industrial  arts.  The  mechanics 
of  Bagdad  had  attained  t(»  a  high  degree 
of  skin  in  finishing  articles  of  tlu>  most 
elegant  luxury,  at  a  time  when  the  west 
was  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  such 
workmanship ;  and  agriculture  of  the 
Babylonian  })lain  was  once  more  re- 
vived, supplying  the  new  ]>opulation 
with  abundant  food,  aud  covering  tlie 
land  with  beauty. 

The  fine  arts  were,  to  some  extent, 
forbidden.  Painting  and  sculpture  are 
completely  excluded  from  the  .studies 
of  a  g«M)d  Mussulman,  by  the  jnecept 
that  forbids  tho  making  of  any  iiniigis 
or  likeness,  of  man  or  beast,  le.^t  it 
ini^ht  }>ossibly  become  (ui  object  of 
worship.  But  architecture  received  a 
new  variety  of  .style  fnnn  their  attention 
to  its  beauties;  and  music,  twin-brother 
of  po<'try,  flourished  by  his  side.  In 
the  reign  of  Hariin,  Mouaoli  and  Ibra- 
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him  Ben  Mahadi  wero  celebrated  for 
their  powers  of  song. 

These,  and  other  refining  agencies, 
were  sotm  carried  from  the  capital  to 
all  important  cities  of  the  Saracenic  em- 
pire ;  and  rivals,  in  after  years,  arose 
in  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  in  Balkh 
and  Samarcand,  in  Cairo,  in  Morocco, 
and  Cordova. 

It  was  a  defect  of  their  religious 
system,  that,  by  its  intolerance,  it 
went  to  compel  all  minds  into  one 
common  mould.  Sectaries,  it  is  true, 
arose  among  them,  but  prospered  only 
in  so  far  as  they  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  some  p^perful  military  arm.  Mo- 
hammedanism, in  the  days  of  its  youth- 
ful energy,  was  ignorant  of  toleration. 
The  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  Abbas- 
side  caliphs,  to  some  extent,  relaxed  the 
sternness  of  that  bigotry.  But  even 
they,  powerful  as  they  were,  could  not 
dare  to  resist  it,  even  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  which  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  they  wero  not.  The  boldest 
step  in  that  direction  was  taken  by 
Hat'{kn,  in  appointing  to  the  office  of 
prime  minister  the  heretical  Yaheia, 
and  in  retaining  him  and  his  sons  in 
places  of  the  highest  authority,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  Though, 
even  in  that  case,  we  know  not  how 
much  the  machinations  of  the  more 
rigid  Mohammedans  may  have  had  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  downfall  and  dis- 
grace of  that  illustrious  family.  The 
action  c»f  public  thought  was  thus  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  Moslem  doc- 
trine— in  one  direction,  broad  and  true, 
in  all  others,  naiTow  in  the  extreme. 

Another  defect  of  their  civilization 
was  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
circle  of  general  society,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  a  formal,  high-bred  courtesy 
may  prevail  among  the  better  educated 
few  ;  but  society,  as  a  whole,  must  lack 
that  ever  varying  flexibility  of  manner, 
natural  and  easy  in  all  its  endless  diver- 
sities, whoso  courtesy,  like  the  magic 
wand  of  the  enchantress,  is  continually 
evoking  new  forms,  in  adaptation  to  tlie 
changing  emergencies  of  incident,  con- 
dition, and  conversation ;  that  ceaseless 
play  of  refined  and  refining  exchange 
of  unanticipated  beauties  of  manner,  and 
turns  of  thought,  which  marks  the  circle 
where  accomplished  woman  has  her 
proper  domain.  Good  society  in  Bag- 
dad was  formed  at  two  separately  cul- 
tivated extremes;    one   presenting   an 


elaborate  formalism,  which  must  hvn 
been  felt  as  an  abiding  oonstreint ;  tfa§ 
other  a  languid  abandonment  to  etaa 
and  enfeebhng  seclusion.  The  Bpm 
between  was  jealously  guarded.  The 
caliph  Hariin  could  not  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  his  gifted  and  elegant  aiateri 
Abbassat  together  with  Qiafar*  hia  fi^ 
Torite  minister,  otherwiae  than  bj 
making  the  latter  a  member  of  fan 
family. 

The  savage  treats  woman  as  a  akfa; 
the  semi-barbarian  prides  himself  i^mb 
keepine  her  as  an  ornament ;  both  dfloy 
themselves  her  most  benigpi  infloanoei. 
The  force  of  tlie  maaooline  most  be 
blended  with  the  native  grace  of  the 
feminine  character,  before  the  tna 
standard  of  refined  sooietj  can  be 
attained. 

Moreover,  that  beantifol  model  of  hi- 
man  perfection,  Jesus  of  Naiareth,  ww 
hidden  from  their  view  by  the  pemm 
of  an  impostor,  who,  adopting  one  of 
his  sublime  doctrinest  sabatituted  Imh 
self  for  ail  the  rest. 

Saracenic  civilisation  never  entile^ 
surmounted  the  difficulty  placed  ui  ill 
way  by  the  merciless  spirit  of  the 
Koran,  in  respect  to  unbelieTers,  and 
the  blood-thirsty  example  of  its  fMmd- 
ers.  Even  the  Abbassides  owed  their 
place  on  the  throne  of  the  caliphate  to 
acts  of  human  hatchery,  at  woich  tiie 
blor)d  runs  cold.  Ai  Samih,  grand  anole 
of  Hari^n,  in  order  to  prepare  hia  own 
way  to  power,  had  ordered  the  death  of 
all  members  of  the  Ommiade  famihr, 
and  their  adherents,  thronghout  tM 
empire.  And  so  faithfully  was  that  oi^ 
der  executed,  that  only  one  of  the  name 
escaped,  by  fleeing  to  Spain,  and  there 
defending  himself,  by  enUatin^  the 
Moors  in  his  cause,  and  proolauning 
their  separate  national  independenoe. 
Ninety  Ommiades,  residing  at  Daiwas 
cus,  under  the  pledged  proteotian  of 
Abdallah,  the  uncle  of  Ai  8affah«  w«M 
invited  to  a  banquet  At  a  concerted 
signal,  men  armed  with  dabs  mahed 
in,  beat  them  to  death,  piled  the  dead  and 
dying  in  one  promiscuous  heap.  Carpets 
wf>re  thrown  over  it,  and  Abdallah  and 
his  companions  ascended  and  continiied 
their  drunken  revelry  over  the  mangjsd 
bodies,  regardless  of  the  groans  bebw. 
Many,  also,  were  the  cruelties  of  tlie 
reign  of  AI  Mansur;  and  the  gentle 
Mahadi,  who  really  was  the  first  caliph 
who  shrank  from  unnecessary  hlood* 
shed,  was  guilty  of  acts  whioht 
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nfluonco  of  a  inoro  morciful  ox- 
p,  ht!  would  havo  rt'>istt-d  with  ab- 
DC(^.  Disi'O^aril  of  human  life 
%  priovous  featiiro  of  harharii^m, 
1  tlie  Sarac'on  rotainoil  to  tho  hist. 
.n  Al  Kar^hid,  with  all  his  rciine- 
,  was  h'ss  iiuTciful  than  his  father, 
btdieading  of  an  otffudor.  under 
ik>,  was  n«»t  delayed  hy  tho  ft^nnula 
Icath-warrant,  and  was  sometimes 
ted  fnr  very  insutiieient  reasons, 
perfeirt,  however,  as  that  eiviliza- 
?o«,  it  served  a  most  valuable  pur- 
in  the  prof^ress  of  mankind.  It 
alive  the  tlanio  of  science.  Mathe- 
w  and  natural  philosophy  had  not 
entirely  negrh*eted  in  Greece  until 
wen^  taken  up  hy  tht^  scholars  of 
ad;  then  hy  those  of  northern 
a  and  Moorish  Spain ;  in  which 
•  they  c(mtinued  to  1h^  cultivated 
Baplad  had  sank  beneath  tho 
ir.  Fn>m  Spain  th»*y  were  com- 
eated  to  other  nations  of  Europe, 

tho   love  of  knowh'djjje  began  to 

e  there  anew^.     Thus,  tho  Saracen 

U'twcen  the    European,    ancient 

mcKhTn  ;    striding   over  the   dark 

of  th<»  nii<ldlc  at^es,  an<l   handing 

in  Haft'ty  the  scientific  results  of 
me  to  the  other ;  like  a  regent, 
g  th(»  minority  of  a  prince,  who, 
he   tinn'  being,   wields   a  modified 

of    snvereit^nty    which    he    holds 

the  fatlirr  <»idy  to  bt*  transmitted 
^  son.  And  will  it  was  that  tho 
seized  upon  works  of  science; 
(»f  all  literary  productions,  theso 
!«•  ino>t  (M-rtain  to  be  lost  sight  of 
I  ignorant  people.  Were  a  similar 
iratioii  to  tall  upon  the  intelle(^t  of 
ni  times,  the  verv  first  bo<>ks  that 
1  soonest  ceas(»  to  hav«?  readers, 
sink  out  of  notice,  wouhl  b(»  tho 
'ip'n  and  Mrrhannjne  crhste.  Ac- 
ngly,  of  all  first-rate  ancient  au- 
,  tht»  irreat  niatheniatieians  and  na- 

philo-nplnrs  >utVt*red  most  from 
iegle'"t  (.>(  me.lia'val  Kurop«».  Out 
e  Arahie  version  were  tlie  works  of 
otle.  Kurlid.  and  others,  first  mado 
n  to  tlie  ^tll•^  lits  of  tin'  We?«t. 
lO  religion  of  the  Saracen  fi»nned 
an  in»p'»rtant  ehcc  k  n;»on  the  de- 
ng  ten'leiK'v  to  idol-worship, 
1  for  eentiries  had  luen  at  work 
e  ea<t,  iii;tii  it  liii  railicnlly  cor- 
d  Christianity,  leavi:i,':  it  little  bet- 
lian   a   naiin-.      Tl.''    <i!»Mk.  as  the 

neixhixir  of  the  M'dMnimedan, 
I  hin»<elf  .'•haned  out  of  idolatry  ; 


and  his  contest  on  tho  subject,  with  the 
church  of  the  west,  compelled  tho  L&tter 
to  at  least  apoh»gizo  to  tho  world  for  iho 
pnictice.  Mohammedanism,  notwith- 
standing its  defects  and  falsehoods,  dis- 
charged, by  tho  purity  of  its  God- 
worship,  a  most  important  service  to 
tho  world  in  its  day.  Witliout  the 
check  thus  furnished,  whore,  acc-ording 
to  all  that  could  bo  inferred  fn>m  na- 
tural things,  must  Christianity  hare 
gtmo  ?  It  was  sinking,  through  just 
such  a  process  of  corruption  as  had 
l>efullen  tho  original  law  of  God  among 
tho  heathen  ;  and  might  soon  have  be- 
come a.i  completely  lost  to  tiew  as  that 
has  been  in  many  lands.  Tho  Biblo 
was  already  an  unknown  book  to  the 
people ;  and  it  needed  only  a  few  gene- 
rations more  of  the  siune  degeneracy 
to  make  it  as  alien  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  priests,  and  procure  for  its  last  copy 
that  destruction  to  which  so  many 
works  of  ancient  times  wore  consigned 
by  neglect  In  that  coso  we  should 
have  been  at  this  day  a  race  of  helpless 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  true  nature 
of  Christiiuiity.  and  oven  of  tlio  reason 
why  we  beoi*  the  name.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Christianity  should  not  bo 
overrun  by  Mohammedanism ;  but  it 
was  a  In-uefit  to  be  scourged  thereby, 
and  resisted  in  tho  downward  course  of 
degradation. 

'Fho  esiahlishment  of  a  centro  ()f  civil- 
ization .so  far  east,  effected  a  combina- 
tion of  oriental  elements  with  those  of 
western  growth.  The  Saracenic  empiro 
compreheniled  countries  f«>i*med  to  tho 
manners  of  (i reecc  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
to  those  of  India  <m  tho  other.  Tho 
science  of  Alexandriji  and  Athens  met 
that  of  tho  Indus  and  the  Ganges  in  the 
schools  of  Ihigdad  ;  and  the  wild  imagi- 
nation and  lyric  power  of  Arabia  were 
brought  ti>gether  with  tho  consecutive 
thought  and  patient  lalM)r  of  the  Cau- 
ca>itui :  combinations  which,  effected 
there,  were  afterwards  transf(*rrcd  to 
Spain,  and  furnished  some  of  tho  most 
beautiful  impulses  to  tho  early  days  of 
modern  Europe.  They  also  r<'achod 
us,  but  in  a  more  feeble  and  fragmentary 
way,  through  tho  crusades.  Slore  fee- 
ble, l>ecause  their  own  energies  had  then 
dechned,  and  more  fragmentary,  bo- 
eauso  tho  knights  tninsferred  oidy  as 
much  as  caught  their  own  fancy,  and 
rejected  much,  and  that  the  best,  from 
prejudice. 

This  glory  of  Bagdad  may  be  said 
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to  have  commenced  with  the  rcien  of 
Al  Mahadi,  in  the  yoar  of  tho  Chnstian 
era  775,  and  continued  progressive 
until  the  close  of  that  of  Al  Mamdin, 
in  833.  It  remained  permanent  for  a 
very  short  time;  but  its  decline  was 
prolonged  to  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
and  it  did  not  become  entirely  extinct 
until  tho  capture  of  Bagdad  by  Hulaku 
in  A.  D.  1258.  The  chief  architects  of 
the  structure  were  Har(!ln  Al  Rashid 
and  his  son  Al  Mam(!ln ;  and  although 
the  reign  of  the  latter  could  reckon  the 
greater  number  of  literary  men,  and  the 
more  flourishing  literary  institutions, 
yet  the  higher  praise  must  be  due  to 
him  who  sowed  the  seed  and  watered  it, 
although  his  successor  reaped  and  ga- 
thered in  most  of  the  fruit.  Hardin  was 
tho  first  caliph  who  chose  his  society 
from  the  ranks  of  the  learned,  and  made 
the  patronage  of  genius  a  prime  object 
of  his  government.  He  united  the  re- 
ligion of  his  people  with  the  means  of 
their  instruction  in  science  and  letters ; 
and  every  mosque,  erected  by  his  order, 
arose  beside  its  auxiliary  school.  What 
the  Sassanides  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  arts  of  luxury  and  military 
splendor,  he  taught  his  countrymen  to 
eflfect  with  the  pen.  The  Sassanides 
had  only  dazzled  the  east ;  the  Abbas- 
side  culiphs  instructed  it  Hence,  Mo- 
dayn  perished  frt)m  the  memory  of  man 
with  the  dissolution  of  its  court;  Bag- 
dad wove  her  existence  into  the  web  of 
human  progress,  constituted  herself  one 
of  tho  builders  of  the  fabric  of  science, 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  civil  and  literary 
history  wliich  can  never  be  dispensed 
with,  and  has  secured  for  herself  an  im- 
perishable place'  in  tho  annals  of  what 
men  are  most  interested  in  recording  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Yet  the  caliph  Har{in  was  far  from 
confining  his  efforts  to  these  objects, 
noble  as  they  were.  He  recognized 
what  was  required  of  the  ruler  of  a  great 
empire  in  other  directions,  and  his  ar- 
mies were  not  less  successful  in  war 
than  his  policy  in  peace.  We  scarcely 
know  where,  except  in  tho  history  of 
Cromwell,  to  find  a  long  and  active  mili- 
tary career  of  such  unchequered  suc- 
cess as  that  of  Al  Rash  id.  While  yet 
a  youth,  not  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
serving  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  he 
commanded  the  army  sent  out  against 
the  Greeks,  in  which  he  defeated  them 
repeatedly,  pursued  them  through  Asia 
Minor,  drove  them  across  the  Bospho- 


rufl,  and  compelled  them  to  purcbsn 
the  safety  of  their  capital  by  submittniff 
to  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thonsud 
dinars  of  gold.  And,  iu  after  years,  ai 
often  as  thejr  failed  in  their  engage- 
ment, the  invmcible  sword  of  the  afafA 
again  appeared  among  them  to  onmpel 
its  fulfillment  In  ei^ht  oampaigM 
against  them  he  maintained  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Saracen  arms,  and  asaerted 
the  dependence  of  the  Greek.  And  tiis 
last  event  of  bis  life  was  a  BOOoessAil 
campaign  against  a  powexfbl  rebel  who 
had  arisen  in  Samaroand. 

The  capacity  of  Harftn  appeared  not 
less  in  the  choice  which  he  aade  of 
men  for  the  various  offices  of  bis  dril 
and  militarv  service.  In  every  qaarler, 
his  generals  seemed  to  partake  fai  tlw 
talents  and  success  of  their  master;  sad 
the  counsels  of  the  sons  of  Barm^  re- 
dounded not  less  to  his  honor  than  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  whom  be 
ruled.  For  seventeen  years,  consti- 
tuting the  happiest  period  of  his  reign, 
those  able  men  directed,  or  faithfiuly 
obeyed,  tho  measures  of  his  gorenh 
ment.  And,  when  we  mentwn  hk 
faults,  that  to  which  we  refer  with  tibe 
deepest  regret  is  the  cruelty  aflterwardi 
exercised  upon  that  illustrious  fiunily. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  alter  all 
his  attainments,  HarCUi,  like  the  most  of 
his  countrymen,  had  failed  to  attain  any 
just  apprehension  of  the  saoredness  of 
human  life.  Though  of  a  genial  and 
sociable  disposition,  capable  o(  and 
prone  to,  warm  attachments*  he  eoald 
sacrifice  tho  life  even  of  a  firiendv  wbea, 
in  his  view,  the  safety  of  his  anthorily 
demanded  it  He  certainly  loved  Gia- 
far,  the  son  of  Yaheia,  and  yett  lor  aono 
now  unknown  offense,  he  ordered  hie 
execution,  bad  his  body  hang  in  ohaini 
over  the  bridge  of  Bagdad,  oaoaed  Us 
brothers  to  be  slain,  and  their  venerable 
father  to  be  cast  into  a  prison,  where 
he  ended  his  days.  The  reasons  so- 
signed  by  oriental  historians  for  this  se- 
verity are  various,  bat  all  insufficient 
The  most  plausible  refers  it  to  Jeakmsy 
of  the  succession.  His  sister  J^bsesi 
and  Giafur  had  been  married  under  tlie 
condition  that  they  should  never  meet 
but  in  his  presence.  The  condition  wsi 
unreasonable,  and  was  not  consistently 
complied  with.  On  a  pilgrimage  to  Ifee- 
ca,  he  found  there  concealed  the  been- 
tiful  child  of  friend  and  sister.  Hii 
anger  at  tho  disobedience  of  his  ordsfs 
was  extreme.    Upon  his  letunit  he  haA 
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only  pot  to  Anbar  on  the  Euphrates  when 
be  ordend  th«  executions  mentioned* 
to  which,  some  say,  he  added  the  death 
of  Abasia  and  her  child. 

Giafar  had  given  caurte  abundant  to 
a  willful  despot  for  bin  disgrace,  or  even 
death,  and  it  might  be  >iaid  that  safety 
demanded  in  that  case  the  death  of  his 
brothers,  but  that  his  body  should  be 
hung  in  chains,  and  his  aged  and  infirm 
father  condemned  to  prison,  was  cer- 
tainly a  degree  of  punishment  extra- 
vagantly  disproportioned  tii  the  offense. 
The  family,  I  suspect,  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  greater  error,  which, 
{lerhaps,  the  caliph  chose  to  keep  se- 
cret We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  afterwards  deeply  regretted  his  se- 
Terity.  In  the  bosom  of  Yaheia  there 
was  found,  after  his  death,  a  paper  with 
tlieM^  words  in  his  own  handwriting : 
**  The  accused  goes  first;  the  accuser 
shall  follow  soon.  Both  shall  appear 
before  a  Judge  with  wh(»m  the  arts  and 
practices  of  human  courts  shall  be  of 
DO  avail.''  Hiiriin,  upon  reading  them, 
was  moved  to  t<*ars. 

Inferior  blemishes  of  character  have 
also  been  ascribed  to  tlie  commander  of 
tlie  faithful,  and  commented  on  by  his 
enemies.  Though  highly  courteous  in 
his  general  language  and  demeanor,  yet 
in  moments  of  angi'r  the  fierceness  of 
his  words  was  excessive.  Upon  retort- 
ing the  insulting  message  of  Xieephorus, 
he  addressed  him  as  a  **  Roman  dog," 
and  in  writing  to  one  of  his  viceroys, 
who  had  provoked  his  wrath  by  extor- 
tion, he  U'gins  by  calling  him  the  ^*son 
of  a  profligate  mother."  His  faithful 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  which  his 
ofiice  made  him  chief  minister,  did  not 
prevent  his  occasional  indulgence  in 
wine,  which  it  forbids,  and  though  strict 
in  performing  the  acts  of  humiliation 
and  self-denial  which  itenj«)ins,  he  took 
good  care  that  they  should  not  detract 
I'roin  either  his  comfuit,  or  the  dignity 
t>f  his  nuik.  Yet  he  wjisthe  last  Ciiliph 
who  fully  complied  evtn  with  the  forms. 
Z«*alou.'.lv  dr>irous  of  d<'fendiijg  the 
riirht  and  ndn  »iii^  thr  injured,  his 
ju"»tief  was  It'ss  ii  \v«  U-rrgnlated  [)rin- 
( i[»lf  than  a  pnwi  rtiil  iinpuls<',  and  his 
puni.ohnHiit  of  the  otl'tMuier  hometiuies 
uniii>tlv  srvrre. 

1  ln'  hreadih  ^i(  his  ]M»litical  informa- 
tion app4'ai>>  from  hi.>  tVin.dly  i'mlnu<sies 
to  the  Court  of  Chmlrniagne,  and  his 
cornspon<i»ij('e  witli  the  princ<'s  of  In- 
dia.    And   his   liberality,  in   not   only 


protecting  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerosa- 
lem,  but  even  in  presenting  the  keys  oi 
the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  Frankish 
monarch,  proves  him  to  have  been  far 
above  the  narrow  partisan  feelings 
prevalent  in  his  time.  That  his  goy- 
emment  was  an  absolute  despotism  be- 
longed to  the  necessities  of  its  being. 
Anything  better  was  out  of  the  question. 

Upon  returning  fn»m  his  pilgrimage 
on  foot  to  the  holy  city,  he  chose  his 
favorite  residence  at  Uacca,  a  town  of 
western  Mesopotamia  on  the  Euphrates ; 
principally,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to 
keep  a  closer  guard  upon  the  movements 
of  his  most  troublesome  neighbor,  the 
Greek  empire.  He  also,  in  one  cause 
and  another,  traveled  over  most  of  his 
dominion,  passing  the  government  of 
all  its  provinces  under  his  personal 
inspection.  He  seldom  intrusted  an 
important  movement  to  the  hands  of 
another,  where  it  was  possible  for  him- 
self to  be  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  last  time  that  Bagdad  beheld  her 
illustrious  monarch  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  8U8  of  the  Christian  era. 
Unable,  peacefully,  Ut  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  which  was  prevailing  in  Samar- 
cand,  and  threatening  other  parts  of  the 
east,  he  determined  to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  disorders  in  person.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design  he  left  liacca  and 
came  to  Bagdad,  wh<^re  his  troops  were 
assembling  for  the  campaign.  His  ap- 
pearance in  the  capital  on  that  occasion 
was,  in  the  midst  of  its  splendors,  not 
without  some  traits  of  sadness.  The 
wire  and  universally  revered  Yaheia 
was  no  longer  by  his  side,  and  the  pru- 
dent Fazzel,  and  the  accompli.<«lied  Gia- 
far, and  Mtihammed,  and  Mousa,  who 
formerly  aided  his  counsels  and  adorned 
his  presence,  wlu-re  were  they  ?  Every 
onlooker  knew  their  fate,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  beautiful  Abassa,  and  the  sadness 
of  the  caliph's  countenance  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  not  entirely  secured 
his  own  forgiv<*ness.  It  is  true,  there 
was  much  in  Bagdad  to  remind  him  of 
those  whom  he  once  loved,  and  whom 
his  own  act  had  forever  n^moved  from 
his  sight ;  yet  there  were  other  causes 
for  that  dejected  air.  From  a  strange 
dremn  that  had  taken  possession  of  his 
fancy,  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
tliat  his  own  end  was  near.  It  was  ob- 
served, too,  but  that  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  a  num  of  forty- five,  that  his 
hair  was  ihickly  sprinkled  with  gray. 
And  his  tall  and  stately  form,  though 
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nothing  diminished  of  its  kingly  braring, 
was  evidently  sufiferiug  from  disease. 
Under  a  foreboding  of  approaching 
death,  he  now  made  his  final  dispo- 
sitions in  regard  to  the  succession.  Yet 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  Bagdad  hod 
always  regarded  him  was  not  diminished 
by  these  things,  and,  as  he  marched 
forth  in  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  war,  at  the  head  of  that  anny  which, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had  led 
to  unvarying  victory,  we  may  safely 
picture  to  ourselves  the  multitudes  as 
thronmng  streets  and  house-tops,  and 
straining  their  sight  from  every  point  of 
view,  to  catch  a  glance  of  him  who  was 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  time,  the  master-spirit  of 
the  age,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  maker 
of  the  most  highly  civilized  order  then 
in  the  world. 

Ilis  purpose  had  been  declared  that 
his  son  Amin,  who  was  loft  in  Bagdad, 
should  succeed  him.  Ilis  eldest  and 
ablest,  Al  MumOln,  was  in  command  of 
that  army  now  marching  under  his  eye. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  A.  D. 
808.  Bagdad  was  in  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. The  army,  then  marching  out 
of  her  gates,  was  in  the  most  perfect 
order  and  appointment.  No  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  the  success 
of  the  campaign.  But  history  dwells 
mournfully  upon  the  event;  for  she 
knows,  what  Bagdad  did  not,  that  her 
monarch  was  issuing  from  hor  palaces 
for  the  last  time,  and  that  those  eager 
eyes  should  never  look  upon  him  more. 

The  disease  from  which  the  caliph 
was  then  suffering,  perhaps  aggravated 
by  foreboding  of  death,  increased  upon 
him  by  the  way.  He  lived  only  to  hear 
of  the  victory  of  his  troops,  and  was 
buried  wliere  ho  died,  in    the  city  of 


Toose  in  Korassan,  on  the  twenty- thud 
of  March,  A.  d.  809. 

HarQn  Al  Rashid  was  certainly  % 
man  whose  character  had  great  faolts, 
and  presented  a  broad  target  to  the  ar- 
rows of  abuse ;  yet,  after  all,  from  the 
days  of  Cyrus,  the  east  had  not  given 
birth  to  so  able  a  ruler,  and,  perhaps,  not 
even  then,  to  so  liberal  a  patron  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  with  so  little  pt^* 
judice  in  fostering  and  inviting  all  that 
he  perceived  to  be  valuable  from  the 
resources  of  other  lands.  And  of  all  his 
successors,  the  only  one  to  be  classed 
with  him  as  a  friend  of  letters,  was  his 
own  son  Al  Mam^,  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared for  such  a  position  by  a  most 
elaborate  education.  European  histoiy 
has  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  name  as 
a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  the  world, 
to  this  hour,  contemplates  him  chiefly  ss 
a  hero  of  romance.  For,  in  later  days, 
long  after  the  caliphate  had  passed 
away,  the  beautiful  fictions  created  br 
the  story-tellers  of  Bagdad  looked  baok 
to  his  remarkable  reign  as  their  golden 
ago.  Imagination  loves  to  dream  of  a 
time  when  all  was  true,  and  heantifiil, 
and  good.  The  ancient  civilization  of 
the  east  had,  in  the  -fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  entirely  vanished  Inwi 
the  popular  mind.  Liong  centuries  of 
ignorance,  and  many  changes  of  govern- 
ment, of  religion,  and  of  race,  nad  in- 
tervened. But  the  last  bright  em  had 
still  its  lingering  traditions  among  the 
Arab  people.  The  prosperity  whieh 
once  existed  under  the  rule  of  their 
own  caliphs  was  still  retained  in  affse- 
tionate  remembrance,  and  furnished  to 
them  an  age  of  heroes  and  a  regHin  of 
romance.  And  thus  Hariin  Al  Bashid 
became  the  favorite  of  the .  ATftbrw 
Nights. 
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MY    HEART    AND    I. 

HERE  I  sit  upon  the  threshold,  where  the  Rummer  rain, 
With  its  straight,  impetuous  pouring,  doth  not  leave  a  stain — 
Iktnithing  all  tho  fairy  fragi*ance  smitten  from  the  flowers, 
Wailing  for  tho  suddon  sheen  that  follows  sunset  showers  *, 
IL'io  I  sit  and  ply  my  needle,  thankful  that  the  strife 
Of  tho  hoart  that  beats  so  sorely,  of  my  grieving  life, 
Hath  thi.s  slight  oxterual  cover,  and  avoids  the  sun, 
With  tho  plea  of  something  doing,  and  of  something  done. 

So,  with  bowed  hoad,  I  sit  sowuig.  and  the  sound  of  rain 
And  the  simple,  steady  motion  work  upon  my  brain. 
Till  1  lift  my  eyes,  half  glancing  through  the  parted  trees. 
Thinking,  "'  How  his  step  will  quicken  when  his  home  he  sees ! 
What  a  flash  of  light  will  fill  his  blue  eyes  to  tho  brim. 
When  he  sees  me  sitting,  working,  waiting  hero  for  him  !** 

**  Fool !"  retorts  my  heart  to  me,  *»  those  sweet  eyes,  that  shone 

On  thy  life,  shall  never  more  lift  nor  cheer  thine  own. 

Hast  forgotten  with  what  aspect  last  they  gazed  on  thee, 

Every  fibre  of  his  being  wrung  in  agony  ? 

With  what  anguished,  vain  entreaty,  all  their  light  was  dim  ? 

I  remember — thou  forgettest,  both  thyself  and  him.** 

Then,  as  weary  of  my  lightness,  with  a  bitter  cry. 

My  heart  shriuks  and  turns  away  from  the  faded  sky. 

*'  God  forgive  me  !'*  then  I  murmur,  while  my  tears  fall  fast, 

**  If  the  living,  loving  hours  sometimes  hide  the  last. 

And,  oh !  shrinking  heart,  remember  that  I  do  but  weave 

Webs  of  thought,  and  speech,  and  action,  *neath  which  thou  mays*t  grievo. 

I  must  spoak  when  thou  art  silent;  while  thou  liest  bowed, 

I  must  track  my  scarce  marked  pathway  through  the  busy  crowd.** 

Then  my  heart  returns  no  answer ;  and  before  my  eyes 
All  litV's  p<»or  and  weary  details  like  a  sand-cloud  rise; 
And  1  ponder,  fixed,  yet  timid,  on  the  scanty  store 
That  must  answer  all  my  asking;  and  I  number  o'er 
All  the  hitter  days  of  winter,  and  tho  summer  heat. 
And  devise  how  what  is  needful  I  may  fairly  meet — 
What  of  want  can  be  surrendered,  what  of  lalwr  done. 
How  I  still  may  turn  life's  axis  further  from  the  sun — 
How  from  times  great  whirling  spindle  draw  an  even  thread, 
And  maintain  a  steadfast  aspect,  though  so  hard  bestead. 

Tlnn  my  heart,  with  a  strange  groaning,  meets  me  unaware : 

•'Thou,  wh(»  didst  Hve  so  protected  from  this  sordid  care — 

Is  this  world  the  same  thou  knewest  when  thy  lover's  smile 

Met  thy  womanly  devising,  paid  thy  lightest  toil  ? 

While  lui  wrought  a  charmed  circle,  wherein  thou  mightst  moTO, 

Hold  with  hope — and  weave  thy  fancies  in  tho  loom  of  lovo? 

N«>w  thou  toilest  on  the  highway  !"     Trembling  'neath  such  whips 

( )f  kvvii  words  :  **  Oh,  heart !  have  mercy  !'*  fiedtered  on  my  lips; 

*'  Is  my  hearing  so  triumphant,  is  my  path  so  fair. 

That  1  need  such  bitter  scourging  where  the  wounds  are  bare? 

I'hou  who  art  t4)rinented,  pity  me,  who  needs  must  gain, 

For  my  children's  sake,  some  vantage  in  the  strife  with  pain. 

Dare  1  darken  their  bright  faces?     Dare  I  stint  their  way. 

For  that  God  my  path  hath  shrouded  from  the  light  of  day  ? 
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Yet  I  live  in  each  day's  doings,  even  as  one  doth  float, 
On  the  bare  and  restless  ocean,  in  a  gaping  boat : 
Ho  in  one  hand  gni.sps  his  oar,  rows  and  doth  not  speak, 
And  the  other  presses  ever  on  the  deadly  leak. 
Even  so,  grief's  hungry  waters  clamor  for  their  prey ; 
Even  so  1  strive  with  both  hands,  all  the  hours  of  day." 

Yet  not  always  have  such  poor  thoughts  mastery  of  my  brain. 

As  I  sit  here  musing,  listening  to  the  summer  rain  : 

I  can  see  earth's  very  pulses  beating  in  the  trees, 

I  can  hoar  the  strange,  sweet  music  of  spring's  symphonies, 

Pondering  on  the  wondrous  law  for  the  leaf  aecreed. 

How  it  shrinks,  spreads,  colors,  changes  to  the  whole  plant's  need; 

How  the  great  earth  all  the  ages  doth  her  history  write 

On  stone  tables,  and  then  lift  them  to  the  noonday  light; 

How  they  lie  for  ages  open,  in  that  unknown  tongue — 

All  the  doings  of  the  mother,  when  her  life  was  young — 

Until  some  more  loving  student  catches  at  the  clue, 

And  through  years  of  close  observing  will  that  thread  pursue ; 

Using  double  sight  and  insight,  gathers  facts  for  years. 

Then  reads  off,  from  seeming  chaos,  rhythmic  laws  of  spheres. 

Honor  unto  all  the  heroes  of  the  hand  or  heart! 

Honor  th(^so  heroic  thinkers  !     Hereat,  with  a  start 

As  of  final  resolution,  when  one  puts  aside 

Futile  hindrance — **  Triply  blinded !"  then  my  heart  replied — 

*'  With  such  cobweb  stuff  as  this  is,  dost  thou  hope  to  nil 

All  the  blank  that  from  his  grave  yawneth  at  thee  still  ? 

Cheat  thyself,  if  now  thou  cunst ;  yet  reckoning  shall  be  made. 

For  the  true  self,  unacknowledged  while  the  play  is  played. 

By-und-by  the  band  shall  snap  of  thy  poor  control ; 

Di^pths  of  utter  desolation  shall  engulf  thy  soul ; 

All  thy  pretty,  poor  endeavors,  thy  conventions  thin, 

Whirl  away,  when  the  deep  waters  of  despair  come  in. 

Much  avails  it  thee  to  falter  in  each  look  and  tone. 

The  one  fact  abideth  steadfast — Live  and  die  alone.'" 

"  Not  alone  !"  One  answered  for  me — my  voice  being  lost. 
And  I,  helpless,  by  the  tempest  of  such  scorn  was  tossed — 
**  Not  alont) !  although  her  pathway  salted  be  with  fire, 
Christ  unto  her  supplication  draweth  ever  nigher. 
He  who  trod  the  wine -press  lonely,  knoweth  all  her  life, 
Loves  her  tenderer  thun  the  husband  even  loves  the  wife ; 
When  the  water-floods  pass  over  her,  she  shall  feel  His  hand — 
He  shall  guide  her  failing  footsteps  to  a  steadfast  land. 
Then>f()re,  oh,  poor  heart !  in  patience  do  thou  wait  and  pray, 
Till  the  light  above  the  hill-tops  dawneth  into  day  !" 

All  my  words  had  been  but  goads ;  when  these  words  were  8poktti« 
Like  some  frantic  creature,  hearing  an  accustomed  token. 
Hushed,  though  trembling,  witli  the  sob  of  unhoped  relief, 
That  sore  heart  lay  down  all  pillowed  on  a  softened  grief. 

Then  I  looked  up  from  my  sewing,  and  the  rain  was  done. 
And  the  world  was  all  transfigured  in  the  western  sun ; 
It  was  hung  around  with  bright  drops — each  leaf  had  its  own. 
And  these  tear-drops  were  but  mirrors,  whereon  heaven  shone. 
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OX  tlio  northwest  border  of  the  village 
of  Pry  me  lived  ono  Bartholomew 
Gilbert,  in  the  mids^t  of  prosperity  and 
bops.  He  had  a  daiipiter,  and  her 
nunie  was  Patience.  She  was  dearer 
than  th<'  hop-yard  to  her  father — folios 
on*  in  that  statement — and  to  her  mother 
dean*r  tlian  anything  beside. 

Faithful  helpmates  were  the  good  old 
couple  ;  and  iu  their  labor,  fortune  had 
favored  them  beyond  all  expectation. 
Industry  and  prudence  had,  in  their  case, 
brought  about  legitimate  results.  They 
reaped  what  they  had  sown. 

I3arthoh)mew  and  Nancy  planted  the 
hop-yard  together  in  their  youth;  with 
their  own  hands  they  had  arranged  the 
poles  year  after  year,  trimmed  the  vines, 
gjithered  the  hops,  dried  them,  packed 
them,  and  carried  them  to  market.  La- 
boring for  good  together,  they  had  gone 
on,  hand  in  hand,  from  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  careful-minded,  patient,  trust- 
ing one  another,  decent  in  adversity, 
and,  not  surrendering  at  the  severer  test, 
dee«'nt  in  prosperity.  It  does  one  good 
to  tliink  that  at  this  moment,  far  away 
from  hoops  and  every  corresponding 
luxury,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
honnr  themselves  and  God,  in  as  incon- 
t*'st;ibl«*  a  manner. 

Sittiiic^  ;it  rest  in  their  porch  at  even- 
ing, Bartholomew  and  Nancy  could 
readily  drsery  the  hues  that  defined  the 
bounflaries  of  the  little  field  they  culti- 
vat«d  in  the  beginning  of  their  labors. 
How  that  field  had  grown  since  their 
first  humble  purchase  !  Twenty  acres 
wiTe  now  under  their  ownership  and 
care,  and  there  were  ten  more  close  by, 
whi(  li  Bartholomew  could  have  any  day, 
mon«*y  (h)wn,  but  whether  he  should,  aud 
win  tlur  he  would,  was  the  abiding  per- 
[»l»xity  <»f  his  life;  f<tr  both  his  wite  and 
daughter  disrourajied  his  ambition, when- 
ever it  manifested  itself  in  a  hankering 
r>rthc  lan«l;  they  knew  that  Bartholomew 
was  growing  old,  that  he  was  not  so  strong 
a.-*  hi*  wa^  once,  and  they  understood, 
with  rare  exactness,  that  the  increase 
(t{  riclns  is  the  increase  of  cares  most 
vain  and  troublesome.  80,  though  the 
ten  acres  was  a  revived  theme  in  the 
cottage  every  spring  and  fall,  the  proba- 
bility was  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
hop-yard  would  always  remain  just 
where  thc*y  were  now. 

During  the  season,  Patience  worked 


with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  field. 
With  them  she  watched  the  tender 
gn)wths  of  spring ;  with  them  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  autumn.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  except  in  mid-winter, 
she  went  to  the  village  school  until  she 
reached  the  seventeenth  birth-day,  and 
this  had  only  passed  at  the  time  of  this 
tale*s  opening. 

They  were  the  •*  the  happy  family." 
They  lived  as  unconscious  of  the  world 
that  struggled  and  gasped  for  life,  a« 
though  that  world  did  not  go  hating, 
loving,  hoping,  cursing,  famishing,  dy- 
ing, on  its  way.  Patience  had  her  pia« 
no,  which  old  Whitman,  the  organ- 
ist, taught  her  to  play,  and  she  had 
books  which  Bartholomew  bought  be- 
cause he  knew  they  pleased  his  daugh- 
ter. These  saved  the  family.  To  be 
sure,  the  piano  was  exhausted  long  be- 
foi*o  it  found  its  way  up  the  hill  to  the 
little  house  in  the  hop-yard,  and  the 
books  would  not  have  made  a  commo- 
tion in  any  student*8  library ;  but  sound- 
ing keys,  and  printed  pages — the  poor- 
est of  their  kind — may  still  be  life- 
preservers,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances. 

Long  before  Patience  was  born,  and 
music,  and  books,  and  money  had  come 
within  the  knowledge  of  Bartludomew 
and  Nancy,  there  was  something  of  the 
higher  life  known  and  lived  by  the  pious 
couple. 

Sometimes  in  the  spring,  in  the  pleas- 
ant month  of  May,  the  young  wife, 
standing  in  the  back  door  of  the  kitchen 
h)oking  along  the  hillside,  would  quite 
lose  herself  in  visions. 

The  fragrance  of  the  orchard  blos- 
soms, near  and  far,  the  beauty,  pink  and 
white,  that  opened  on  the  branches,  or 
fluttered  in  the  wind,  could  stir  thought 
and  emotion  in  the  heart  of  Nancy  Gil- 
bert. Looking  upward  sometimes,  at 
night,  to  the  star-lit  heavens,  her  brown 
eyes  would  kindle  almost  as  with  some 
inspiration.  She  knew  no  constella- 
tion's name,  no  star's  fabled  prerogative; 
but  she  could  hear  how  the  heavens 
declared  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
the  firmament  oould  see  His  handi- 
work. 

After  Patience  came,  such  hours  of 
rest  and  refreshment  became  more  fre- 
quent, though  with  her  child  her  care 
and  toil  increased.    If  she  had  more  to 
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do,  she  had,  likewise,  more  to  foci,  and 
know,  and  rejoice  in. 

And  of  Bartholomew,  clown  that  you 
might  doom  him,  of  him  this  may  be 
said  :  nature  might  bo  nothing  to  him 
except  as  a  partner  in  his  business,  he 
might  never  understand  that  she  had 
anything  to  do  with  Patience :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  when  he  looked  upon 
his  daughter's  face,  how  deliciously  the 
fragrance  of  the  hop-vines  would  steal 
upon  him,  how,  for  u  moment,  he  would 
straighten  up  liimself  with  the  thought 
of  her  in  the  midst  of  busiest  labor, 
heaven  and  earth  would  become  bright- 
er in  such  moments,  and  he  would  fall 
to  work  again,  whistling  manfully,  know- 
ing well  what  it  was  to  **  thank  God 
and  take  courage." 

A  good  and  comely  face  had  Pa- 
tience. Strong-limbed  was  she,  strong- 
eyed,  strong-hearted,  swift  of  foot  and 
hand.  **  Worth  a  dozen  such  boys  as 
Handel  Whitman,"  Bartholomew  would 
say  in  his  pride,  and  poor  old  Whitman 
in  his  sorrow  said  the  same. 

Handel  Whitman  was  the  grandson 
of  the  organist.  Old  Anthony,  it 
seemed,  would  after  all  **  die  without 
the  sight"  for  which  alone  ho  seemed  to 
live ;  fur  Handel  was  the  ark  in  which 
he  had  embarked  all  his  hope,  and  the 
ark  was  going  to  prove  a  ruin,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  had,  so  far  as  the  poor 
old  man  wtis  conconied. 

While  there  was  so  much  happiness  in 
the  cottage  on  the  hill,  in  the  cottage 
under  it  was  nothing  but  gloom  and 
trouble.  That  hill  of  happiness  was 
the  "  Hill  Difficulty"  which  no  Whit^ 
man  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of 
climbing. 

In  the  village  church,  where  Anthony 
had  officiated  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  a  woman  had  supplanted  him. 
And  now  his  grandson  would  completip 
the  disaster  of  his  life ;  for  to  Handel 
he  had  transmitted  the  hope  of  all  to 
which  he  hud  ever  aspired,  and  had 
lamentably  failed  to  accomplish,  and  to 
receive  the  trust  the  boy  seemed  utterly 
inadequate.  No  grace  of  God  or  gift  of 
nature  prepared  him  for  any  such  re- 
ception. 
The  organist  had  not  neglected,  through 
all  his  years  of  disappointment,  to  make 
some  ac-count  to  himself  of  the  reasons  of 
his  dreary,  life  -long  failure.  It  was  want 
of  time,  dearth  of  sympathy,  of  incen- 
tives, of  books,  of  every  needful  thing — 
of  everything  he  made  account,    but 


the  real  cause — want  of  that  which 
call  genius,  insight,  coaroffe,  energy, 
unconquerable  will,  love  of  beauty,  love 
of  truth,  scorn  of  flattery,  that  moial 
integrity  which  shuns  praise,  ainoe  ge- 
nius never  seeks  applause,  bat  only 
truest  utterance  of  the  truth  that  hae 
been  revealed  to  the  enlightened  oon- 
science. 

Anthony  Whitman  went  into  the  tQ- 
lago  of  Prymc  when  he  was  a  youag 
man.  He  went  there  to  tenofa  nnuic, 
to  play  the  church  orcan,  and  thoa  to 
support  his  wife  and  himself.  Than 
he  hud  since  remained.  There  Momt, 
his  son,  was  bom.  There  he  had 
watched,  with  fluctuating  hopea,  wldle 
the  boy  grew  from  infancy  to  manhood; 
but  in  the  end  Mozart  had  disappoinled 
him.  He  was  no  child  of  muaio,  hot  a 
son  of  trade ;  he  and  his  wife  both  died 
young. 

They  left  their  boy,  whom  AnthooT 
named  Handel,  in  charge  of  the  gfrnfr- 
parents.  And  in  his  behalf  the  M 
man  called  into  life  the  hope  be  had 
buried  in  Mozart^s  youth.  Bat  a  wild, 
wild  hope  it  was ;  and,  it  woold  aefliBt 
only  a  man  in  his  dotage  woold  have 
dared  to  cherish  it.  So  AnthoDj  in  hit 
despondingmoods  woold  aoknowfedge  to 
himself.  The  boy,  he  wonld  then  81^, 
justified  not  one  of  his  imagininga  ood- 
corning  him ;  he  was  heavy,  atimid, 
had  no  **  sense  of  tune,"  waa  indokot 
and  ungrateful,  a  bom  dod-hoppff. 
This  conviction  was  by  degrees  tnu^ 
possession  of  Anthony,  in  spite  of  than 
days  of  glory  which  now  and  then  eaao 
at  rare  interrals,  when  the  boj,  at  Ui 
lesson,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  atopidi- 
ty,  would  dwell  upon  some  strain,  toooh 
some  chord,  accomplish  some  combine 
tion,  that  made  the  old  man's  Ofei 
flash  with  an  amazement  and  ej^set- 
anco  that  more  than  atoned  for  fh» 
neglected  lesson.  But  these  apKftfagjI 
of  the  boy  and  the  old  man  were  bok 
momentary,  as  they  were  8adden«  nnpn* 
meditated,  and  misunderstood.  It  seem- 
ed no  willfulness,  and  really  was  iMNMb 
when  the  youth  relapsed  nom  the  in- 
stant's effort  to  his  former  indiflarSMe 
and  unconcern.  There  waa  ^mi*!"^ 
that  his  grandsire  conld  teaoh  him,  ml 
he  was  unconscious  in  himself.  Tto 
case  was  a  hopeless  one,  anless  Ilish«rtr 
of  the  treasure-house  waa  to  be  focMt 
Every  mystery  has  its  individaal  sulnliflnu 
Who  had  the  key  to  this  aUoringb  ki^ 
comprehenuble  ciharaotery  tiiaft  ywrby 
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set  at  di'fiance  every  expectation 
d  of  Uim  ? 

e  temperament  of  the  boy  seemed 
for  tlie  frigid  zone.     It  was  cold, 
Olid  still,  with  flushes  of  Aurora. 
rious  questiouer  might  ask,  if  that 
do  nature  should  over  bo  perme- 
nrith  a  compelling  heat,  what  could 
its  fiery  tide  ?     But  a  questioner 
urious  m  speculations  would  smile 
erring  the  notion  to  the  man  coo- 
d.     Such  a  dead  calm,  ay,  of  stu- 
',  as  the  vexed  Whitman    some- 
called  it,  seemed  to  control  the 

the  church  spoken  of,  there  was 
r  generation  of  worshipers  since 
\y  when  Anthony  Whitman  enter- 
his  labors  there.  The  young  men 
oung  women  of  the  new  genera- 
lad  been  out  into  the  world,  and 
eturned  again,  and  they  had  dis- 
ed  that  the  old  organist  did  not 
everything  about  music.  And 
they  began  to  talk  about  their  dis- 
ios  to  one  another,  tliis  among 
B  bt^came  apparent,  and  a  wave 
et  in  motion  tiiat  never  rested,  or 
d,  until  it  had  overwhelmed  An- 
'.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  human 
ieuce  more  bitter  than  another, 
difficult  to  enduro,  it  is  that  sense 
I  comes  to  the  half-way  man  who 
ipplunti'd.  One  who  possesses 
n  and  earth  may  endure  competi- 
rith  a  finiile,  an  Iionvst  smile,  but 
he.  The  artist  holding  art,  may 
Hsdain  rivalry,  but  only  he. 
'ou  can  go  about  your  business,'* 
be  to  Handel  the  day  after  ho  had 
waited  u[><m  by  a  dci)utati(m  from 
hurch,  which  bmuglit  him  the  in- 
pnce  that  his  successor  had  Ummi 
,  but  that  his  salary  w()uld  l)e  cim- 
i  in  rememl)nin(.e  of  the  service 
d  rend<'red  in  the  j)ast,  a  courtesy 
I  he  indignantly   rejected.     '*  You 

0  aU^ntyour  business,  if  you  can 
»at  what  it  is — anything  that  suits 
est  Handel.  It  is  a  good  thing,  at'ter 
at  you  don't  like  muMc.**  But  the 
an  Miid  Uiat  sorrowfully — mid  he 

1  gladly  have  done  with  life  when 
lad  given  him  this  cup  to  drink, 
and  learn  how  to  raise  hops  of  Gil- 

and   make  money  as  he  has,'*  he 

■st4*d. 

will,'*  ?aid  Handel  promptly,  and 

sign  of  misgiving  did  th(>  old  man 

y  on  iK-iiig  taken  at  his  word.     It 

ill  one — hops,   or  what  not — the 
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humbler  the  hope,  the  less  the  aspira- 
tion, the  better. 

Poor  old  man !  On  the  low  black 
mantel-shelf  of  his  sitting-room  was  a 
little  picture  in  a  cheap  black  frame, 
which  was  only  ten  years  younger 
than  himself.  When  a  boy  he  had  ro- 
ceiyed  it  as  a  prize ;  through  how  many 
years  of  failure  ho  had  treasured  it ! 
For  half  a  century  it  had  stood  upon 
his  mantel,  or  hung  upon  his  wall,  a 
talisman,  a  promise.    Poor  old  man .' 

He  had  told  its  history  to  Mozart,  his 
SOD,  bat  to  no  purpose ;  ho  had  repeated 
it  to  Handel,  with  apparently  no  oetter 
result. 

The  pride  and  the  ambition  with 
which,  when  a  lad,  ho  had  taken  the 
head  of  his  class,  he  noyer  could  forget; 
but  in  yain  had  he  produced  that  un- 
faded  memory  for  the  excitement  of  son 
or  grandson ;  neyer  a  prize  won  Mozart, 
and  none  would  Handel  win. 

It  stirred  no  spirit  of  opposition  in 
the  heart  of  the  doting  grandmother, 
when  Anthony  came  out  so  unexpect- 
edly in  favor  of  Handers  turning  his 
attention  to  hops.  She  could  appreci- 
ate hops,  and  was  not  to  blame  for  hay- 
ing been  born  without  an  ear,  indeed, 
she  might  well  have  esteemed  her  loss 
her  gain.  She  loved  her  husband,  and 
understood  his  disappointments.  He  hod 
patiently  explained  them  to  her  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  good  soul  had  a 
hearty  ill-will  for  the  profession  that 
had  served  him  so  shabbily.  His  music 
did  not  move  her,  but  his  failures  did, 
so  she  looked  at  Handel  with  new  hojHJS 
now  that  this  tedious  drilling  was  about 
to  end. 

*'  Now,**  said  she,  folding  her  hands 
with  satisfaction,  when  Handel,  more 
unsettled  in  his  mind,  more  uneasy  in 
his  heart  than  any  one  could  guess,  went 
out  to  tell  her  that  the  lessons  were  all 
ended,  **Now  wo  shall  have  peace  at 
last.  Handel,  'tis  a  good  choice  you 
have  made,  b<»y.  Hops  is  hops.  And 
we  know  what  music  is,  you  and  I  do.*' 

'*  What  is  it,  grandma  ?"  asked  Han- 
del with  some  misgiving ;  for  he  did  not 
quite  sympathize  with  her  voice,  and  her 
look,  while  she  was  speaking. 

*' Humbug!  though  I  never  said  it 
afore,"  she  answered,  with  a  genuine 
satisfaction,  as  if  at  last  she  had  her 
own  revenge. 

*'  Oh«  grandmother  !*'  exclaimed  Han- 
del ;  bat  whether  that  ezdamatieQ  a^- 
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iiified  8uri)rise,  or  what  it  signified, 
the  old  woman  neither  know  nor  won- 
dered ;  but  if  she  had  only  appreciated 
it,  just  here  was  an  occasion  for  discove- 
ry or  speculation ;  so  much  was  there 
in  the  look  and  tone  of  the  lad.  Hastily 
ho  went  on  :  **  Grandmother,  you  don't 
mind  about  the  woman  that's  going  to 
play  the  organ  ?" 

•*  That's  true,  Handel ;  but  for  your 
grandfather,  I  mind  for  him." 

**  15ut  she  plays  better.    They  all  say 
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••  Hush,  boy  !"  exclaimed  the  old  wo- 
man, indignant  and  horrified. 

**  I  heard  her,"  he  continued.  ••  I  can 
tell  the  difference,"  but  here  his  grand- 
mother suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
room  ;  flying  out,  as  if  treason  were  in 
the  talk.  That  Anthony  should  be  jea- 
lous of  a  woman,  was  clearly  impossi- 
ble. It  was  something  worse  than  jea- 
lousy, something  harder  to  be  borne, 
that  worked  in  the  poor  old  soul.  Not 
that  he  sliould  be  supplanted  by  a  wo- 
man— but  that  he  should  be  supplanted. 
They  might  say  what  they  would,  but  a 
woman  could  not  be  his  rival.  If  a  man 
had  taken  his  place,  ah !  then  his  wrath 
would  have  aroused;  he  would  have 
known  the  meaning  of  jealousy ;  but  as 
the  case  stood,  he  had  only  to  retire 
from  his  profession,  and  endure  his  dis- 
appointment. 

lie  was  willing  to  spare  Ilandel  this 
last  evil  experience,  so  he  put  on  an  air 
of  cheerfulness,  as  though  really  inter- 
csUmI  and  in  earnest,  when  ho  advised 
the  boy  to  find  some  employment  for 
himself ;  but  he  was  not,  after  all,  pre- 
pared for  the  ready  acceptance  the  ad- 
vice found.  He  had  been  a  week  mus- 
tering the  resolution  to  utter  such  coun- 
sel, and  in  an  instant  all  was  done. 

He  did  not  hear  or  heed  when  Handel 
left  him — had  no  suspicion  of  the  after 
words  exchanged  between  his  wife  and 
the  lad.  Unconsciously  he  let  fall  from 
his  hand  the  book  he  had  been  reading, 
and  sunk  into  a  long  and  dreary  reverie. 
At  length  his  head  was  slowly  lifted,  not 
with  any  quickened  impulse,  but  wearily 
and  unaware.  As  he  did  so  his  eyes 
brightened — they  fell  upon  that  one 
prize  of  his  lifetime.  He  did  not  turn 
his  eyes  away,  as  if  in  that  glance  some- 
thing met  and  reproached  him,  nor  as 
if  that  which  he  beheld  were  a  trifle,  an 
aggravation  now,  in  this  time  of  humi- 
liation ;  but  rather  with  affection  he  sur- 
veyed it.     It  had  signified  something  to 


him  once — it  meant  something  stilL 
Loking  upon  it,  he  became  softened  and 
culm.  The  picture  had  not  been  wortli  a 
copper  on  the  count4»r  of  a  pawnbroker, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer ;  bat  it 
it  was  precious  to  him,  and  merely  look- 
ing at  it,  he  so  far  got  the  better  of  aQ 
that  had  happened,  that  he  went  into  tiie 
comer  and  took  up  his  books  of  mosiCi 
one  after  the  other,  and  turned  their 
pages  for  the  first  time  in  a  week. 

Handel  Whitman,  actuated  by  a  pur- 
pose, went  up  that  same  day  to  the  bouM 
of  (jrilbert.  He  was  not  thinking  alto- 
gether of  hops  and  the  market,  hut 
these  things  were  foremost  in  hu  mind, 
and  it  was  his  perpetual  mistake,  as  itii 
that  of  many  otiier  persons,  to  suppose 
the  thing  most  prominent  the  thing  that 
most  concerned  him.  The  oak  is  long 
in  finding  out  what  it  means — ^the  oerens 
discovers  it  in  a  single  night. 

As  he  went,  Handel  met  Patience 
Gilbert;  she  was  returning  from  the 
village.  With  a  manly  directness  that 
proved  at  least  his  earnestness,  he  said 
to  her — he  could  say  anything  to  her, 
she  was  as  comprehensiye  as  ^I-Sools'- 
Day— 

**  Patience,  your  father  said  last  week 
he  wished  he  had  a  young  man  to  help 
him  in  his  management.  Has  he  hired 
any-body  yet  ?" 

•*No" — Patience  answered  him.  She 
guessed  HandeVs  meaning — she  knew 
what  had  happened  with  the  oxvanist— 
she  answered  the  youth  kindljr,  in  a 
way  that  of  itself  must  encoarage  lum 
to  speak  out,  if  it  were  difficalt  for  him 
to  speak ;  for  in  her  gentle  he.axt  she 
felt  the  burden  that  had  been  laid  on  the 
old  organist. 

**  I'm  going  up,  then,"  said  Handel 
**  to  see  if  he  wonts  me.  And  if  be 
does,  I'm  ready." 

**  He  wonts  you,"  said  Patienoe  oon* 
fidently. 

''  Did  he  say  so  ?"  asked  Handel  with 
eager  hope,  as  if  that  situation  were  fbs 
one  thing  desirable  in  the  worid. 

'*  He  wants  you,"  repeated  Patience. 

'*  And  he  knows  I'm  not  over  qoicki" 
mused  Handel.  ''But  Pll  learn  Pi- 
tience,  I'llleom." 

'*  That's  all,"  said  she ;  and  tlin, 
**  So  now  you  have  given  up  music ?^ 

*'  I  never  took  it  up  yet,  Patience/' 
was  the  onswer.  Slowly  he  aporike,  and 
sadly :  **  Music  is  not  for  me." 

**  I  am  so  sorry !" 

•*SoamI  .  .  .  But,  Patienoe»  I M 
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dig  for  my  liring  all  the  year 
tfian  have  it  end  as  it  has  ended 
ome  that  tried  to  do  better.** 
m  don't  love  mnsio,  Handel,  I  sap- 

httt  must  be  it,"  he  answered — 
I  spoke  as  a  lorer  might  speak  of 
mBt  is  lost  to  him. 
ience,  wondering,  listened;  then 


raad  somewhere  that  nobody  ever 
ything  yet  in  the  best  way,  if  he 
I  love  to  do  it    Bat  year  grand- 
loves  masio,  Handel.** 
■appose  it  is  trae,"  he  answered 

'»  has  grown  old— and  kind  o'  worn 
lej  thmk,  I  gaess — and  the  best 
lo  that;  bat  there*8  many  that 
im  on  the  organ  better,  better  than 
dy  else.  No  matter,  thoagh." 
ot  a  bit  of  matter,  when  yoa  get 
?^tience— but  it  has  been  nard  for 
» get  at.'* 

6*er  a  doubt  of  that  have  I.** 
lid  you're  the  first  and  only  one 
r  as  much  to,  Patience.'* 
Q  keep  your  confidence,"  said  she. 
r  sympathy  stirred  his  heart,  his 
began  to  grow,  and  as  it  grew, 
be  but  clearly  to  her  sight  ? 
itience,  if  I  loved  music,  would  I 
oing  up  here  to  look  for  work,  do 
link  ?     Answer  me  truly." 
on  might,"  said  she. 
need  now  of  another  word ;  what 
id  said  was  better  than  the  old 
iat*s  drilling  of  a  lifetime  to  the 
• 

Nnetimes  I*ve  thought  I  loved  it,** 
ntinued,  the  conviction  and  the 
won  bom  at  once.  **When  I 
rn  that  day  of  a  sudden,  and  you 
iding  music  by  our  fire,  you  know, 
lere  was  nobody  in  but  you.  You 
iber  the  time.  I  sat  down  at  the 
and  played,  and  then  I  thought 
d  it  but  afterwards  it  wont  off — 
ot" 

at  it  came  back  many  times,"  said 

ice,  as  if  reminding  him. 

ometimes  I've  tboueht  it  never 

have  gone  if  grandfather  hadn't 

was  ail  wrong,  and  kept  me  at  his 

08.     No  matter,   I  am  going  to 

now    at  something    substantiaL 

vill  see.     My  hands  must  go  to 

I  suppose  I  was  idle  all  that 

rbat  time,  Handel  ?" 

rhen  grandfather  said  I  wai  oalj 


pretmndfag  to  learn.  ]bat  it  oMiiied  ttf 
me  I  woe  elvoye  haideet  at  work  wbea 
he  called  me  imest,  woikingin  my  Iwadi 
end  notiiinff  to  show  Ibr  it  all.  Ne?w 
mind.    Don't  look  eo  eoriT.** 

**  Ton  kyre  mneio,"  Hdd  PatieBoe» 
witfi  tiie  solemnity  of  a  conyictiicB* 
**Toa  have  nothing  to  do  np  heia. 
Ton  ought  to  be  at  the  moiio  a  joor 
own  way.*' 

**NOf  no— yoa  nrast  be  miotalMHU 
That  woald  be  my  rain,  he  has  cflea 
said.  And  they  are  setting  old,  I  moot 
woik  IbfT  tiion,  and  that  is  what  I  de* 
sire  to  do.  Every  one  most  haye  a 
teacher*  he  has  said.  Of  cootm  itisio. 
And  I  could  not  learn  of  bin.  It  wlQ 
do  me  good  to  be  np  here;  it  is  what  I 
want  Thit  is  the  nappieet  day  of  n^ 
life.  Ycnasedtocomedowntonsiit^ 
time  I  came  np  to  yon.** 

**  Ton  win  know  more  about  mniiei 
Handelt  than  I  shall  ever  know,'*  mU 
Patience,  stopping  dioit  in  the  path  to 
speak  these  woMs.  ^l  shall  hare 
otherirork  to  attend  to,  hot tiiat  will  be 
your  work.'* 

Then  they  went  on  in  dlence.  Whsl 
Patience  had  now  spoken— these  f»wyet 
momentous  words— thoagh  the  otteranoe 
of  a  conviction  that  mid  flashed,  not 
grown,  into  her  mind,  had  yet  a  familiar 
sound  to  her,  as  thoagh  it  were  the  sad« 
den  proclamation  of  an  old  yet  hidden 
thought  As  for  Handel  Whitman,  the 
woraoome  to  hun  with  anthoiity,  be- 
caase  it  was  the  endorsement  of  a  faith 
he  hod  cherished  unconscioosly  for 
years. 

**  That  is  your  father  yonder  in  the 
yard,**  smd  he,  Hfdng  his  eyes  from  tiie 

Sound.  **  1*11  go  across  and  speak  to 
m." 

''  rn  go  with  yon,  then,**  said  Fa- 
tienoe,  and  they  climbed  tiie  fence  to- 
gether. 

Ten  minutes  more  and  the  whole  bu- 
siness had  been  discussed,  and  Handel 
Whitman  was  in  the  service  of  Bar- 
tiiolomew  Gilbert,  wagea  and  work  spe* 
dfied — nothing  more  to  do  but  patiently 
to  plod. 

So  the  yooth  went  to  work.  Doj 
after  day,  m  every  kind  of  wea&er,  he 
ascended  the  uul  lyinff  between  Us 
grandfather's  oottaffe  ana  the  hop-yard, 
and  in  tifie  field,  or  m  the  room  usea  W 
Gilbert  for  an  office,  he  worked^aml 
thus  the  time  passed  on. 

Old  Wbitomn,msantime,was  athoaa% 
lea^  Usbookii  dr  Mrfo,  mMig 
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wilii  his  pupils — the  few  that  came  to 
bim  for  instraction.  Though  he  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied  that  Handel  had 
found  an  occupation,  in  his  heart  there 
was  more  sorrow  than  delight,  that  the 
youth  should  have  so  declined  from  all 
bis  hopes,  to  plodding,  daily  labor. 
And  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  time 
when  Handel  should  renounce  his  pres- 
ent work,  and  justify  his  hopes.  Dream- 
ing still,  the  poor  old  man,  of  the  eagle 
flymg  aloft,  with  a  banner,  and  a  name. 

But  with  what  he  had  found  to  do,  the 
youth  seemed  well  content.  In  his  new 
employment  he  manifested  a  steadfast- 
ness and  industry  that  were  surprising — 
and  the  reward  rcoeiyed  was  a  sufficient 
satisfaction.  But  where  was  music? 
Everj  day  he  dwelt  in  the  same  atmos- 
pheric range  with  Patience ;  saw,  heard, 
spoke  with  her.  Not  a  day  but  the 
9erene  influences  surrounding  that  little 
household  also  surrounded  him.  Now 
«nd  then  Patience  would  sing  for  her 
parents  in  his  hearing ;  for  then,  it  was 
always  the  father  or  the  mother  who 
invited  her,  and  never  Handel.  As  to 
bimself  and  music  he  never  named  the 
two  together,  and  was  even  trying  to 
never  think  of  them  in  connection ;  for 
his  ambition  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
total  and  decisive  turn — it  was  to  bring 
such  comfort  and  such  plenty  into  the 
oottage  under  the  hill  as  he  found  in 
the  cottage  above. 

Slowly — ^for  his  was  a  strong  spirit, 
and  his  training  had  served  to  make  him 
ifnorant  of  his  own  susceptibility  to 
tnese  influences — slowly,  but  very  surely 
he  became  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  quiet 
— for  sluggish  as  his  nature  seemed,  it 
was  perpetually  in  unrest — and  slowly 
but  certainly  he  came  into  real  harmony 
with  life. 

The  manner  in  which  Patience  GU- 
bert  beautified  her  own  life,  and  that  of 
all  connected  with  her,  began  to  have 
its  proper  effect  on  him.  The  mo- 
ment that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  per- 
ceive that  beauty,  he  was  drawn  towards 
it  in  the  love  of  it.  Where  genius  exists, 
any  influence  that  is  blessed  in  itself 
must  act  as  a  developer. 

Handel  never  said  to  himself,  **  I  will 
learn  of  Patience ;  live  like  her,  a  beau- 
tiful, harmonious  life ;  be  in  my  home 
what  she  is  in  hers;  conouer  my 
•tubbomness.  be  like  her.**  But  these 
resolutions  were  none  the  less  in  opera- 
tion. 

Witness  for  him  what  he  did.    He 


planted  a  hop-vine  before  his  giud- 
father's  door — ^with  caie  he  trained- it» 
that  it  might  look  as  oheerfol  in  tjw 
summer  as  that  house  upon  the  UL 
He  smiled,  going  in  and  out ;  fbr  In 
heart  was  happy,  and  he  knew  tihe  yabe 
of  a  smile.  He  was  mindful  of  the  mk 
that  might  be  done  for  the  old  peopb't 
comfort.  He  entertained  them  by  Ui 
lively  talk — he  read  to  them  the  booki 
which  Patience  lent  him.  and,  nndtt 
all  this  generous,  faithful  kind  of  oil- 
ture,  the  brain  of  Anthony  enlaxged  for 
the  entrance  of  more  than  his  one  idati 
and  the  grandmother's  fisce  lost  msny  of 
its  wrinkles.  Mindful  in  so  msnj  w^ 
of  their  years  and  needs  I  Bat  he  neter 
spoke  of  music — he  had  pledged  Urn* 
self  to  the  doing  of  his  dat^  iriien  U 
beheld  the  home-life  of  Patienosi  ml 
duty  made  him  talk  and  think  of  hopii 
and  of  a  hundred  things  that  left  notisie 
for  music.  And«-for  a  man  osn  bdag 
himself  to  believe  anything,  if  he  asij 
set  about  it — to  *^  believe  that  hs  be- 
lieves." I  should  say,  Handel  en  long 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Bax^hob- 
mew  Gilbert  understood  him  better  dm 
any  other  person  when  he  sud, 

'*  You're  like  prour  fotfaer,  sir;  ifiii 
the  bone ;  bom  in  yon }  he  would  hsie 
been  the  richest  man  in  this  regkm  if  he 
had  Uved." 

So,  in  spite  of  the  way  his  heirt  ImsI 
when  he  heard  the  yoioe  of  Pbtfenos 
singing  simple  songs,  when  he  thb^rirt 
upon  tne  pure  loveliness  of  her  peaeenl 
face,  when  he  observed  her  maulbU 
thoughtfulness,  Handel  began  to  hdisfS 
that  he  had  concluded  to  ndfiD  tiie  jpie^ 
dictions  of  Bartholomew. 

And  yet  it  came  to  pass  slovilji  bf 
degrees,  that  the  conscions  eoope  of 
duty  began  to  enlarge  around  Bsndd. 
The  fulfillment  of  his  obvious  oUigsJiloai 
did  not  satisfy  him,  somethinff  mote  WH 
to  be  wrought ;  and  stiD  the  life  of  F^ 
tience  was  bis  inspiration. 

Oftenernow,  than  in  his  yooAt  Hsn- 
del's  eyes  would  seek  that  little  siiie, 
that  treasure  of  old  Anthony,  the  omoi 

Eaper  in  the  cheap  black  frames  ftt 
umble  type  of  greatest  aspiration,  the 
soaring  ea^le,  and  the  angels  abofSi 
with  song  m  mouth,  barn  in  hand,  snd 
the  name  of  Anthony  Wnitman  on  tin 
banner  of  the  eagle;  and  oyer  Sihi 
looked,  the  face  of  Handel  beoaine  sad* 
dor  and  more  tiioughtfhl,  and  an  in- 
known  tenderness  of  act  and  meedh 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  bis  icntat 
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in  his  grandsire.  And  in  strange 
ction  with  the  thoughts  that  were 
I  hy  this  picture,  this  memento  of 
)ire<l  ambitioD,  a  voice  spoke,  urg- 
m,  •*  Do  with  thy  might  what  thou 
t  to  do ;  for  in  tlie  grave  is  no  de- 
in  the  grave  whither  thou  hasten- 
Ahis,  and  to  such  a  grave  and 

the  poor  old  man  had  come  alrea- 
And  to  such  he  also  seemed  to 
come !  for  had  not  Patience  said 
I  once  of  music,  **itis  your  work," 

her  word  was  true,  how  should  he 
?  and  when  should  he  begin  to 
)i>t  the  knowledge  ?  and  who  would 
im,  and  how  could  he  bo  helped  ? 
m,  now,  a8  he  went  up  and  down 
11,  as  he  worked  in  the  new  ten- 
i>t  (for  Bartholomew  had  bought 
I  Moh'ly  beciiuse  of  Handel),  or  as 

iu  Gilbert's  oflSce  making  calcu- 
^  or  as  he  read  to  his  grandpa- 
at  evening,  or  as  he  lay  wakeful 
bt  upon  his  bed,  that  strange  pas- 
hat  had  moved  him  at  rare  inter- 
^  bis  life,  would  stir  his  soul  again, 
g  him  violently,  as  a  great  tempt- 
noves  a  mighty  man. 

just  so  long  as  he  mistook  the 
«  of  his  soul  for  the  urgings  of 
for  the  claim  his  grandsire  made 
^h  his  own  lift*-l<mg  disappoint- 
so  long  Handel  would  withstand 
dm ;  so  long  he  must ;  so  long  he 

there  came  a  time  when  duty's 
was  still  ;  no  longer  to  be  mis- 
In  the  calm  that  followed  her 
s  his  impulse  quickened,  his  de- 
ew,  and  then,  night  and  morning, 
I  but  one  th<»ught;  looking  down 
he  villago  and  on  the  little  church 
idere<i  on  the  organ  and  the  girl 
ayed  it. 

night  he  happened  to  be  standing 

le   church   and   sjiw  the    organist 

quietly   h(»  fi»llowed,  and  he  lis- 

unsusp4*eted     while    she    played 

iu  the  church. 

as  all  over  with  him  then.  When 
il  the  boy  that  worked  the  bel- 
ft  the  house,  he  ascended  to  the 
loft  and  took  her  place,  and  he 
Censed  till  morning  frt»m  that 
•*s  work. 
t    dav   Handel  said   to  Patience 

I  ^houl«l  ever  throw  up  an  oppor- 
of  niakniix  a  pjod  fortune,  and 
»v  chance  in  nlu^ic,  what  would 
je  bay  ?" 


**  She  would  say,  of  coarse,  that 
what  she  looked  for,"  answered  the 
young  girl,  as  one  who  had  been  a  long 
while  waiting  to  hear  that  very  question; 
As  so  indeed  she  had,  trusting  still  thai 
the  day  for  itsutt  erance  would  oomei 
though  to  less  hopeful  eyes  it  had  seem- 
ed long  since  to  have  been  postponed 
forever. 

**  Where  would  be  the  blame«  then  ?" 
Handel  asked  seriously. 

**I  cannot  see,"  Patience  replied 
more  cheerfully. 

Then  he  entreated,  '*  Help  me,  Pa- 
tience." 

**  Try  me  once,"  she  answered. 

'•I  wiU." 

**  But  when — you  make  one  wait  wo 
long." 

**  Have  you  waited  ?" 

••  Waited  ?  yes  !" 

*'  To-night,  then,  in  the  church,  oome 
blow  the  organ-bellows." 

**  I'll  be  there,"  said  Patience  instant- 
ly, as  if  fearful  lest  he  might  think 
better  of  this  venture  if  she  delayed  oo» 
operation  but  for  a  moment 

Then  there  was  a  brief  pause,  as  if 
for  the  soul  to  rest,  so  suddenly  bad  all 
this  been  said  ;  and  then  Handel  spoke 
again : 

*'  I  don't  risk  anything,  at  all  events," 
said  he,  **  nobody  will  know — nobody 
hope." 

**And  the  hop-yard  can't  be  rooted 
out  in  a  day,"  said  Patience  with  a 
laugh  that  was  inspiring  and  stronsr 
enough  to  drive  away  a  whole  troop  ot 
fears. 

*'  God  bless  you.  Patience !"  exclaim- 
ed Handel. 

*'  Yes,  I  hope  he  will,  certainly,"  said 
she  smiling  and  full  of  trust. 

**Then  you  wait  for  the  blessing, 
too,"  he  said,  in  surprise  it  seemed. 

**  Wait  for  to-morrow's,  yes.  I've  had 
every  other  day's.  All  tliat's  belonging 
to  me  paid  up  to  this  minute.  OuTy  it 
isn't  pay,  you  know,  Handel." 

**0h.  Patience,  if  it  answers — if  it 
comes — if  I  can  do  it,  and  satisfy  the 
old  man  who  has  hoped  so  long." 

*'  Handel,  that's  worth  hearing  !" 

"  If  I  can  only  express  what  I  think 
and  feel ;  something  that  shall  go  to  ita 
place  and,  be  known,  by  all  that  hear, 
for  music,  indeed — music,  indeed !" 

**  God  bless  you  for  that,  Handel ! 
Bless  you  twice  for  that." 

Silently  that  night  the  two  walked 
down    to    the    viUage— resolution    in 
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their  steps — a  parpose  in  their  souls. 
For  the  human  help  and  comfort  her 
soul  gave  forth  that  night,  the  harp  that 
Patience  played  received  a  silver  string ; 
such  as  we  may  fancy  angels  touch  in 
heaven. 

Handel  foand  his  way  up  into  the  or- 
gan-loft, but  not  to  grope  there  in  the 
dark ;  not  to  plod.  True  strains  and  lofty 
found  expression  there  under  his  hand. 
Chords  which  no  thought  but  his  had 
arranged,  found  a  deliverance  then.  He 
read  his  grandsire's  music  as  one  reads 
the  alphabet ;  he  played  it  reverently, 
as  poets  sing  the  loves  of  humblest 
lives.  And  all  the  while,  with  tearful 
eyes,  Patience  listened,  and,  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  organ,  labored  at  her  post. 

At  length  Handel  arose,  and  locked 
the  organ  doors — extinguished  the  lamp. 

**  Come,  Patience,'*  he  said,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  they  passed  down  the 
stairway,  and  out  of  the  church. 

*'  Say  nothing  about  it,"  ho  continued, 
when  they  had  gone  on  some  distance 
silently.  "They  don*t  know  any  too 
much  about  comfort.  1*11  bo  their  staff 
and  stay  as  long  as  I  live.  You  hear 
mo  say  it.  Music  shall  not  take  me 
from  my  duty." 

**  But  it  will  be  your  duty,"  answer- 
ed Patience;  **and  God  will  open  tho 
way." 

**  Do  you  believe  it?*' 

**I  know.  Has  he  not  given  the 
sign?*' 

»*  Then  I'll  be  still." 

**  I  hope  you  will.  So  litUo,  Handol, 
ever  comes  of  b(^ing  disturbed  and  un- 
happy." 

**  But  Patience,  girl !  was  there  really 
anything  in  it?  really  anything?  It 
seems,  now,  as  if  it  were  all  so  hurried 
and  ctmfused.  Did  you  hear  anything  ? 
Was  it  anything  that  I  played  ?  "NVas 
it,  Patience?     Was  it?" 

Again,  and  yet  again,  she  could  as- 
sure him,  and  through  this  life,  and 
through  all  life,  was  strong  to  help  him 
into  his  truest  being. 

**  I  have  heard  the  young  lady  that 
plays  tho  organ  in  the  church,**  she  said. 
'*  You  said  she  loves  music.  You  said 
she  played  better  than  your  grandfather. 
I  never  heard  that  organ  played  before 
to-night,  though.  Do  you  think  that*8 
said  because  you  are  you,  Handel  ?  I 
wouldn't  say  it,  if  I  could  help  it,  be- 
cause you  are  you.  But  I  know  when 
I  hear.  She  hasn't  got  aman*s  touch, 
and  she  thinks  little  things.    Pretty — 


but  not  great.  She  makes  oonfasioiiftooi 
as  if  she  didn't  understand*  aomettmss. 
You  said  it  all  plain,  as  far  as  I  oould 
go.  But  you  said  some  things  I  oooldn't 
understand.  But  the  fault  was  in  me, 
not  you.  Does  that  satisfy  you,  Hsndd, 
or  clo  you  think  that  Patience  Gilbert 
would  say  a  thing  that  wasn't  true  to 
please  any  one  on  earth  ?  If  iHiat  I 
say  wasn't  true,  I'd  bid  70a  keep  on 
working  in  that  hop-yard  forever.  It 
will  bring  you  riches  by-and^by;  snd 
riches  are  not  to  be  despised.  But,  isn't 
there  a  comfort  mt>ney  cannot  bay! 
Something  that  God  gives,  which  osn- 
not  be  had  unless  He  gives  it?  1  think 
you  are  rich  with  not  a  dollar  in  the 
world ;  but  may  be — may  be  I'm  mii- 
taken ;  and,  if  I  am,  you  know  it  No- 
body can  know  it  but  you.  Yon  ougfat 
to  know  whether  you  have  a  light,  snd 
whether  it's  right  to  put  it  under  a 
bushel." 

Handel's  voice  was  not  qmte  fim 
when  he  made  answer;  his  face  wai 
pale  and  troubled  in  the  moonlight; 
he  spoke  with  difficulty,  but  his  purpoM 
did  not  waver. 

**  Patience,  help  me.  Help  me  to  find 
out.  There's  your  piano.  I  osnnse 
that.  But  no  one  must  know.  Grsnd- 
father  must  not.  You  must  seem  not 
to  know ;  for,  if  he  should  hope  again, 
and  be  disappointed  in  me,  that  would 
be  worst  of  all." 

Like  a  child  was  Handel  in  Hus  spesk- 
ing;  fearful,  yet  brave,  and  hunAle, 
though  so  proud. 

*'  I  understand,"  sidd  Patience,  cour- 
ageously. **  He  must  wait  till  his  time 
comes ;  and  all  of  us  must  wut.  WdL 
I  think  we  can  do  that" 

*'And,  Patience,  if  it  Bbould  erer 
come  to  pass  that  I  could — '* 

**0f  course,"  interrupted  Patienee; 
**  that's  what  you  were  intending  to  mt 
all  the  time.  I  felt  it  in  my  aooL  m 
will  never  go  out  of  this  world  till  he  ie 
satisfied.  Handel  is  as  good  a  name  u 
Anthony  for  the  prize.  It  was  only  a 
little  mistake  the  eagle  made  taking  up 
the  wrong  name ;  but  your  grandfather 
will  say  in  the  end  you're  welcoine  to 
the  little  picture  in  the  black  frame  fifty 
years  old.  Oh, '  if  it  were  I !  If  I 
were  you,  how  I'd  thank  heaven  fot 
that!" 

**I'II  do  my  best.  Patience ;  truly  I 
will,"  said  Handel,  solemnlv. 

**  Amen,"  responded  Patience. 
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Well,  something  must  come  of  all 
this,  to  be  sure.  Such  preparation  was 
never  made  in  vain.  In  the  course 
of  montlis,  a  Christmas-day  dawned  on 
the  village  of  Pryme. 

The  poor  organist,  rejoicing  in  the 
week  of  festival,  had  gone  homo  to 
her  mother.  Patience  Gilbert  sent  her ; 
though  the  church  it  was  that  gave  the 
leave  of  absence,  and  the  church  that 
made  the  gifts  tliat  were  to  go  home  to 
the  girl's  poor  parents. 

So  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! 
For  the  church — all  honor  to  it — though 
it  might  pride  itself  upon  its  generous 
doing,  never  would  have  thought  of  that 
same  deed,  but  for  Patience  Gilbert^s 
activity  on  the  occasion.  She  it  was 
who  originated  the  suggestion  ;  she  it 
was  who  collected  the  gifts  together; 
she  who  packed  the  orgtuiist  off  liome, 
promising  to  supply  her  place  duiing 
tlie  day  of  absence.  The  church  was 
very  giiy  with  evergreens  on  Christmas- 
day.  How  Patience  worked  among  the 
workers,  to  beautify  the  sanctuary, 
where  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box,  and 
fir  were  brought  together!  Patience 
was  ever  foremost  in  every  good  work, 
the  people  said,  who  saw  her  twining 
and  hanging  wreaths,  and  decorating 
the  organ-loft  with  an  elaborate  decora- 
tion* unknown  to  it  before.  How,  on 
that  Christmas-day,  h(tr  heart  sang 
Jul  late  !  For,  who  was  it,  sitting  in  the 
loft,  Hjaking  the  old  church  ring  with 
mighty  muMC,  unknown  to  Whitman  in 
his  prime  ?     Patience  knew. 

It  was  to  hear  this  musician  that  old 
Anth«»ny  Whitman  had  come  down  to 
tlu»  village  on  tliis  festival  day.  In 
Fpite  (jf  liis  tirin  purpose  never  to  cross 
th«»  thrt'shold  of  the  church  again,  ho 
was  there,  and  could  not  choose  but 
come.  Patience  had  beguiled  him.  No 
one  but  herself  knew  how.  Hut  ho  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  take  his  place  by 
her  father's  side,  in  the  great  lumber 
sKigli  ;  and  so  was  there  to  hear  the 
Voluntary,  and  ev<My  strain  that  sounded 
thr«>u;;li  tlx*  chureh  until  the  benediction 
wa^  pronouncetl.  His  voice  might  never 
attest  the  fact,  but  his  whole  being  con- 


fessed the  truth :  never  had  he  known 
what  music  was  ;  never  had  he  heard  it 
till  now.  What  meant  those  tears — that 
excitement — that  rapture  ?  Who  was  it 
that  roused,  as  by  a  spell,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  decaying  nature,  and  gare 
him  a  joy  so  strange  that  he  could  not 
recognize  it  for  any  joy  that  he  had  ever 
known  before? 

*'  WeUl  just  stand  here  till  he  comes 
down.  I  want  to  look  at  such  a  man 
for  once,'*  said  poor  old  Anthony  to 
Patience,  when  the  service  ended.  He 
had  forgotten  that  the  fact,  that  Gilbert's 

Eew  was  next  the  door,  was  the  one  that 
ad  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  ear  to 
the  pleading  of  Patience ;  that  he  had 
come  to  hear  the  music  because  he 
knew  that  he  could  go  out  again  unseen 
of  the  congregation.  But  he  had  no 
room  now,  indeed,  for  thoughts  of  self, 
or  pride ;  so,  there  he  stood,  while 
the  people,  unobserved,  departed ;  and 
he  8ti>od  when  Handel  came  down  there 
from  the  organ -h)ft ;  and  there  ho  stood 
when  two  strong  young  arms  clasped 
round  his  worn-out  nature,  and  a  voioe 
whispered  in  his  ear,  to  him  alone: 
**Now,  father,  we  know  each  otlier. 
Now,  we  shall  have  music  always.  But 
it  was  Patience  that  did  it.  .  .  .  Pa- 
tience and  you,'*  he  added  in  a  louder 
voice.  And  Patience  heard  as  well  as 
Anthony,  and  smiled,  as  became  her 
youth,    while  the    old    man    wept   for 

Just  here  my  story  drops — not  ends. 
Hundel  Whitman  may  have  gtme  into 
the  organ-loft  again,  or  he  may  not 
have  done  so.  Great  lives,  however, 
do  not  often  perish  in  the  hour  of  their 
birth,  even  to  human  seeing.  Ho  may 
have  labored  in  the  hop-yurd  until  he 
was  able  to  do  better.  He  may  hare 
loved  Patience  as  he  loved  music,  think- 
ing of  tlieni  always  with  one  thought. 
He  may  have  put  to  shame  his  grand- 
sire's  aspiration.  Believe  this,  at  least, 
that  the  '*  leaven*'  had  done  its  work ; 
and  believe  never  that  the  humblest  true 
hope  fails  of  its  result — in  tlie  nature 
of  things,  that  being  evermore  a  fixed 
impossibility. 
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PAKT  n. — A  LAND  SLIDE. 


THE  awnings  of  the  frigate  were 
closely  tented  fore  and  aft  the  spar- 
deck  ;  the  rain  came  hammering  down 
in  a  steady  deluging  manner ;  a  few  top- 
men  and  some  bare-legged  mariners 
were  pattering  around  the  eves  of  the 
canvas  roof,  catching  buckets  of  fresh 
water  for  a  quiet  scrub  somewhere  in 
the  waist  The  sentries  at  the  gang- 
ways were  moulting  like  wet  chickens 
over  their  muskets ;  the  old  salt  of  a 
quarter- master  on  the  look-out  on  the 
poop,  wrapped  in  his  oil-skin  jacket,  with 
a  spy-glass  clasped  in  his  arms,  was 
masticating  his  tobacco-cud,  beneath  the 
drippings  from  his  tarpaulin,  with  all 
the  enjoyment  in  life.  The  officer  of  the 
watch  was  slowly  pacing  the  quarter- 
deck upon  a  temporary  plank-road, 
made  of  gratings,  to  keep  his  feet  out 
of  the  puddles  of  water  which  flowed 
beneath. 

The  ship  was  riding  uneasily  at  her 
anchors,  with  heavy  gusts  tearing  down 
the  western  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
and  a  cross  swell  was  rolling  into  the 
gulf.  Through  the  open  spar-deck 
ports  could  be  seen  the  lateen  flshing- 
boats,  two  abreast,  scudding  in  from 
seawardt  with  their  sails  reefed  down, 
seeking  a  haven  in  the  quiet  basins  of 
Feszana  or  Marola ;  while  in-shore  of 
us,  towards  the  t^wn,  a  small  fleet  of 
feluccas  and  coasting-craft  were  mak- 
ing all  snug  for  a  gale. 

It  was  two  hours  past  high  noon 
when  I  mounted  the  after- ladder,  and 
touched  my  visor  to  the  officer  on  guard. 
That  individual,  Lieutenant  Frank 
Bimshaw,  returned  my  salute  with  a 
jerk  of  his  right  fore-finger  upward, 
and  pausing  in  his  walk,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation  : 

*•  1  say,  Gringo,  if  you  know  of  any- 
body who  has  been  loying  by  money  for 
a  rainy  day,  here's  the  place  for  him  to 
oome  and  spend  it.'* 

Mr.  Himshaw  said  this  with  some  ex- 
asperation ;  for  every  few  moments  a 
squall  of  wind  would  give  the  awning  a 
vicious  shiver,  and  dash  the  chill  Octo- 
ber rain  in  his  face. 

"Hallo,*' he  added,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  vali.se  I  gee  there 
at  the  fife-rain '^ 

•*  Going  ashore  with  it** 


"What  in?*' 

"  Gig ;  orders,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh !  you  are,  eh  ?  me  insmed,  nil 
will  made,  I  hope !" 

Bimshaw  said  this  with  real  sjoipft- 
thy ,  but  recollecting,  periiaps,  that  dntj 
was  paramount  to  ul  personal  oonnder- 
ations,  he  smothered  hia  feeiinga  and 
ordered  a  boatswain'a  mate  to  **inaa 
the  gig." 

The  boat  was  Boon  at  tiie  nmgwi^i 
and,  watching  a  favorable  lalL  1  jnnpad 
in,  and  with  a  Int  of  sail,  no  bigger  ttaa 
a  napkin,  we  shot  away  £ko  a  jnE 
towards  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
slim  little  boat  tugged  and  atiained 
at  the  main-sheet  bat  atiU  aha  danead 
gaily  over  the  rising  sea,  and  nercr 
shipped  a  drop  of  brine  daring  oar  brief 
voyage. 

I  was  bound  inland,  and  waa  aoiioai 
to  intercept  the  diligence  from  Legboni. 
No  sooner  had  I  leaped  on  ahoie,  than 
that  vehicle  hove  in  sight,  and  annoimeed 
its  coming  by  a  cannonade  of  irhip- 
crackings  from  the  thonga  of  the  poa^ 
tillions;  and  shortly  after,  lanibfllin|{ 
through  the  drenched  little  atreetii  iC 
drew  up  before  the  post  office.  To  m 
dismay,  there  was  not  a  vacant  place  m 
the  diligence — a  wonder  diat  had  not 
been  known  for  more  than  a  eantoiy. 
My  handsome  fnend,  GaDeari,  howerv, 
came  to  my  aid,  and  there  being  anodNT 
in  the  same  pickle  withmyaelf,  ha  wuA 
for  an  extra  voiture. 

A  bargain  was  soon  atniok,  with  tta 
understanding  that  two  otiier  wellA- 
posed  youths  should  ocoopy  the  Taont 
seats. 

It  was  getting  daik  aa  the  hoiaai 
were  roped  in ;  my  valise  waa  atranped 
on,  and  in  we  ^L  The  Toitare,  nom 
an  imperfect  view  afforded  br  a  lantftm 
through  the  heavy  rain,  had  a  Twiawh 
ble  appearance,  and  bore  a  atriking  v^ 
semblance  to  an  old,  froosy,  bomietad 
woman ;  but  withal,  rather  oomfbrtaUe 
we  found  it  inside. 

I  lit  a  cigar  and  took  my  place.  Of  tin 
two  extra  passengers,  one  waa  a  goodt 
8tout,wholesome-Tookin^  Genoese  aaUori 
who  was  bound  on  u  visit  to  his  mothaff 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Califoniia  aa 
third  mate  of  a  brigantine.  The  other 
was  a  sturdy  fellow,  dreaaed  in  a  f oatian 
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Jacket  with  brass  buttons,  relieved  in 
dogs,  all  c»f  which  I  was  able  to  dis- 
cover by  the  light  from  my  cigar.  He 
was  altendf  d  by  a  pointer  bitch,  which 
I  at  once  kicked  out  of  the  vehicle. 
This  proceeding  caused  some  inquietude 
ti>  the  owner  (who  told  me  he  was  a 
marble-cutter  from  Carrara,  and  I  pre- 
sume had  probably  stolen  the  brute), 
and  he  never  ceased  keeping  his  neck 
stretched  out  of  the  window,  whistling 
or  chirping  to  his  property. 

The  sailor  became  very  masonic.  He 
related  to  me  his  private  biography  in 
tlie  first  five  minutes,  and  then  made 
personal  friends,  by  pulling  out  a  jack- 
knife  and  a  pear  from  his  trowsers  pock- 
ets, which  he  cut  in  halves  and  divided 
generously  between  us.  In  a  short  time 
we  all  became  friendly  and  sociable. 

The  road  from  Spezia  towards  Genoa 
leads  up  the  high  hills  back  of  the  town 
by  a  steep  succession  of  zigzags,  until  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  is  gained,  and  then 
down  we  went  on  the  other  slope  to  the 
valley  of  Borghetto ;  where  winding 
along  a  branch  of  the  river  Magra, 
with  the  rain  still  descending  in  torrents, 
hells  ringing  the  vesper  chimes,  and 
lights  twinkling  through  the  misty 
gloom,  we  drove  into  the  little  town  of 
B*»rghetto. 

Here  we  stayed  till  some  chickens 
were  killed,  plucked,  and  grilled  for 
^Tipper,  at  which  repast  the  sailor  stood 
treat  for  a  three-franc  bottle  of  Mar- 
sallu — when  our  jehu,  Guiseppe,  put- 
ting his  weather-beaten  mahogany  pro- 
file within  the  door,  cried,  **  anrf/am, 
Sign  tor  1^^  and  we  passed  out  of  the 
alhergo  in  readiness  for  the  road. 

Before  taking  our  places,  however, 
we  discovered  a  small  corps  of  three 
strag«rlers,  who  it  seemed  were  about  to 
occupy  some  hitherto  unknown  portion 
of  the  vehicle.  The  general  as[)ect  of 
these  gentry  was  certainly  forbidding. 
Thev  had  a  dash  of  real  theatrical  bri- 
gnnii",  with  bushy  black  beards  and 
gh'aming  eyes,  surmounted  by  regular 
robber,  red  caps,  which  hung  in  bags 
down  their  backs.  Moreover,  they  were 
a  trifle  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
somewhat  incoherent  in  speech,  and 
altogf'ther  rude  and  boisterous  in  beha- 
vior. I  examined  them  attentively  by 
the  glare  of  the  lanterns,  and  though 
they  (lid  not  strike  nie  as  being  moral 
F[»ecirneiis  of  humanity,  yet  they  might 
pr<»ve  perfectly  harmless.  If,  on  the 
iDther  htmd,  as  brigands,  they  chose  to 


labor  in  their  Yocation,  why  it  miglit 
prove  a  round  family  game,  and  we  all 
could  take  a  hand.  This  was  the  way 
I  reasoned. 

My  companions,  however,  seriously 
demurred  to  continuing  the  journey ;  the 
sailor  more  particularly,  and  being  in 
a  high  state  of  alann  and  Marsalla,  ho 
positively  refused  to  bud^e  a  step  in 
such  very  suspicious  company. 

Meanwhile,  I  held  a  private  counoil 
with  Guiseppe,  and  as  he  assured  me, 
by  half  a  dozen  saints  of  his  especial 
veneration,  that  the  bandits  in  question 
were  friends  of  his — poor  Tuscan  pea»* 
ants,  a  little  the  worse  for  wine — and 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  them,  I  then 
boldly  encouraged  my  comrades.  I 
a.«*sured  ihem  I  had  pistols — I  meant 
those  on  board  the  frigate — and  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  we  were  four 
to  three,  and  we  might,  in  case  of  need, 
assassinate  the  villains  beforehand,  of 
as  soon  as  we  got  clear  of  the  town. 
These,  with  other  cheering  refiectionSi 
calmed,  for  a  time,  the  general  panio« 
and  we  all  resumed  our  places.  The 
pointer  bitch  made  a  bolt  during  this 
crisis,  to  gt^t  in  also,  when  by  mistake 
I  kicked  her  master  severely  on  the 
shins,  which  he  at  once  transferred  to 
the  brute  and  so  kept  her  out.  With 
the  exception  of  the  stout  sailor,  whose 
fears  still  beguiled  him,  we  were  again 
tolerably  comfortable. 

Our  course  lay  up  the  mountains,  the 
rain  still  beat  upon  the  rough  road,  and 
our  pace  was  tediously  slow.  Feeling 
myself  quite  happy,  even  amid  these  dis- 
comforts, I  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  re- 
signed myself  to  a  jolting  sort  of  doae. 
Soon  after  midnight  I  was  aroused  by  the 
wheels  coming  to  a  dead  lock,  and  pres- 
ently the  cochero  put  his  old  face  in  at 
the  window,  and  implored  us  to  descend 
and  have  a  care  for  our  several  necks.  The 
night  was  black  as  Avemus.  The  mut- 
tering thun«lerof  the  waves  greeted  our 
ears,  as  the  sound  came  up  from  the  sea 
with  angry  gusts  of  wind ;  and  the  fog 
and  rain  made  the  atmosphere  so  opaque 
that  the  carriage- Ian  tern  could  hArdly 
pierce  the  darkness.  By  the  nwd,  the 
mules,  too,  harnessed  three  abreast, 
were  becoming  uneasy,  which  was  in 
itself  remarkable,  since  tliose  animals 
are  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and 
never  exert    themselves   without  cause. 

**Signori,''*  bawled  Guiseppe,  "get 
dowu."     ''CospeUo,^'  I  gworo  genteeUjr, 
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**  a  gentleman  to  descend  in  all  this  fog, 
mud,  and  drizzle,  with  patent-leather 
boots,  when  he  has  paid  ever  so  many 
francs  to  be  taken  dry  to  Chiavari.  Oh, 
no !  Signor  Guiseppe." 

Accordingly  I  refused  to  stir,  believ- 
ing, at  the  time,  that  the  disagreeables 
attending  a  tramp  under  the  circum- 
stances were  greater  than  a  reasonable 
biped  could  endure.  Well,  on  we  creak- 
ed and  jolted  a  little  while  longer,  when 
another  halt  occurred,  and  the  driver 
again  opened  the  coach-door.  On  this 
occasion  I  began  the  conversation  by  in- 
quiring, **  when  he  thought  we  should  ar- 
rive, provided  the  wind  held  ?*'  To  tliis 
nautical  interrogatory  he  promptly  re- 
plied :  in  about  forty  days  and  nights ; 
and  that  capitano  had  better  talk  to  the 
lovely  Madonna  to  save  him  from  tum- 
bling into  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of 
caUing  out  for  the  diavolo. 

Finding  that  Guiseppe  was  a  wit  as 
well  as  a  jehu,  and  that  I  was  only  wast- 
ing time  and  breath  by  resisting  his 
entreaties,  I  therefore  alighted.  My  com- 
panions did  the  some,  as  they  soomod 
somehow  to  regard  mo  in  the  light  of  a 
leader  and  protector. 

On  getting  pretty  firmly  planted  in 
the  mud  outside  the  vehicle,  and  peering 
about  a  little  in  the  gloom,  what  was  my 
indignation  to  discover  two  of  our  bri- 
gand passengers  stretched  on  top  of 
Uie  luggage,  clasped  in  each  other^s 
arms  and  crying  piteously ;  while  the 
third  villain  was  strapped  on  to  tlio 
boot  and  snoring  like  a  porpoise.  I  im- 
mediately took  vigorous  measures  to 
dislodge  the  whole  party.  This  I 
achieved  by  prying  them  out  separately 
from  their  nests, with  a  shar}),  iron-point-- 
ed,  little  stick,  and  requesting  them  to 
tramp  in  the  mire  with  their  betters. 
Indeed,  they  were  so  peaceable  and 
tractable,  that  I  had  some  idea  of  insist- 
ing npon  tlieir  transporting  me  bodily 
on  their  backs  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  journey.  I  did  not,  however,  wish 
to  desert  my  friends. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  We  were 
upon  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountiins 
which  fringe  the  Mediterranean  ;  loose 
rocks  and  earth,  undermined  by  heavy 
and  incessant  ruins  for  a  month  2)ust, 
bad,  in  many  places,  swept  away  the 
track,  and,  indeed,  the  hoarse,  roaring 
slide  of  these  avalanches  every  few  mi- 
nutes resounded  in  our  ears.  Our  best 
plan,  however,  was  to  get  on  as  soon  as 
poasiblo.  So}  attended  by  the  sailor  with 


a  lantern,  I  marched  ahead,  while  the 
other  varlots  walked  by  the  biidlee  of 
the  mules  or  buoyed  the  wheeU  over 
defective  places  in  the  road.  We  made 
slow  headway ;  but  it  was  the  odIt  safe 
course  to  pursue.  Nor  had  Giuseppe 
at  all  exaggerated  the  peril ;  for,  as  we 
wound  and  toiled  along  the  sheer  faces 
of  the  precipices,  with  the  noise  of  tiis 
land-shdes  around  us  in  the  yallejrs»  the 
loud  crash  of  the  waves  breaking  with 
the  force  of  the  gale  upon  the  rocky- 
ribbed  coast,  hundreds  of  feet  beneath 
us,  I  felt  convinced  that  Guiseppe  was 
a  friend  and  safe  guide  to  travelen. 

For  four  mortal  hours*  drenched  to 
tlie  bones  with  rain,  fog,  wind,  and  mud, 
wo  trudged  on,  until  at  last  daylight 
struggled  through  the  dense  vapor ;  the 
road  became  more  passable ;  we  regained 
our  seats  in  the  carriage ;  the  bandits 
festooned  themselves  on  behind ;  Gui- 
seppe swung  his  person  into  the  saddle* 
and  in  due  season  we  rattled  into  the 
city  of  Chiavari. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  souffh  shelter  with- 
in a  small  cafe,  while  £e  torrents  of 
rain  pattered  so  fiercely  upon  the  paved 
marble  streets  as  to  deaden  tiie  mnsie 
of  the  matin  Sunday  bells.  Signer 
Guiseppe,  having  disposed  of  his  muesi 
stood  before  me.  Ho  seemed  a  combi- 
nation of  a  cataract  and  water-ram. 
His  huge  flapped  hat  still  poured  out 
streams  over  his  fiace  and  ahonldersi 
while,  at  every  movement  in  his  enor- 
mous postillion  boots,  the  mud  Mid  wa- 
ter jetted  up  to  his  nose.  I  paid  Gui- 
seppe liberal  buona-tnano  fd  his  aei^ 
vic4>s,  to  which  I  added  a  stiff  mixtme 
of  rum  and  chocolate,  having  myself 
experimented  in  that  compoond  to  pre- 
vent the  night-dews  from  striUng  mto 
tlie  system. 

I  took  a  place  in  the  banquette  of  the 
diligence  for  Genoa,  and,  wet  aa  I  was, 
I  enjoyed  the  drive  greatly.  The  roed 
— as  magnificent  a  work  as  tins  part  of 
Italy  presents — leads  high  up  the  pio> 
jecting  acclivities  of  the  mountains  oor- 
dering  upon  the  sea,  where,  for  msay 
miles,  the  traveler  seems  to  oveihaiig 
the  beetling  crags  below.  At  the  hea£ 
land  of  Porto  Fino,  the  sun  burst  fbtthi 
and  the  view  was  po«tivcly  mapiifi- 
cent.  From  east  to  wfest,  the  eye  ranges 
along  the  receding  shores ;  the  points 
and  rocky  capes  indented  with  gothio* 
shaped  curves,  guarded  bv  giant  pro- 
montories, sparkle  with  villages  by  the 
margin  of  the  sea;  while  town%  spir6S| 
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groves,  and  terraced  vineyards  deck  the 
siopes  ahovo,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  broad  blue  expanse  specked  far 
and  near  with  white  sails,  comes  roll- 
ing in  with  ho.idlong  impetuosity  upon 
the  iron-l^ound  coast — dashing  its  foam 
into  wild  and  fanciful  wreaths,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  glorious  picture. 

They  make  fine  lace  in  Brussels  and 
Franco,  and  warm  colored  velvets  in 
Italy ;  but  the  sea,  the  sun,  the  sky,  and 
a  gide  upon  a  coast  like  this,  can  put  to 
blush  the  most  gossamer  fabrics  and 
the  most  gorgeous  hues  ever  woven  or 
dyed  by  the  hands  of  man. 

Three  changes  of  horses  brought  us 
to  Genoa,  where,  taking  a  coupe  corner 
in  the  Bonafous  diligence  for  Arquato, 
I  retired  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Brignoli 
palace,  where  I  had  my  boots  polished 
by  a  youth  of  some  fifty  summers,  and 
made  myself  somewhat  tidy — these  lib- 
erties not  being  uncommon  in  the  pa- 
laces of  the  nobility.  From  there  I 
went  to  the  cafe  Concordia,  had  a  de- 
centi>ii  dinner,  and  so  on  for  another 
night  in  the  coach. 

I  took  my  place  in  the  huge  leviathan 
of  a  diligence,  and  should,  I  think,  have 
dozed  through  the  journey  peacefully, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  brace  of  velvet 
merchants  of  GiMioa  beside  me  who 
talked  rtluli,  taking  snuff  and  sneezing 
bctw4'('n  whiles,  the  entire  distance. 

Though  tin?  rain  had  ceased  and  the 
weather  jmrtially  cleared,  yet  the  roads 
were  dreHdfully  lieavy  and  cut  up  with 
deep  ruts.  .Still  we  were  making  good 
time,  when  at  the  turn  of  abridge,  where 
the  iiiagniticent  work  for  the  new  rail- 
way was  then  under  consideration,  a 
large  lojuled  fourgon  got  stuck  in  the 
mud  directly  in  our  way,  which  detain- 
ed us  an  hour.  \Vhen  enabled  to  get 
on,  notwithstanding  rapid  driving,  we 
only  reached  Anjuata  a  minute  before 
the  train  started. 

I  wa>  ushered  into  the  cars  with  ex- 
ceeding tiruiness  and  great  politenes.s, 
on  the  }>art  ot'  a  smart  field-officer,  or 
aide  <l«'-eainp  to  some  distinguished  mili- 
tary jM-r-onage.  as  I  took  him  to  be,  until 
I  athrwards  discovered  that  all  the  em- 
ployes ot*  tl»e  railway  were  attin^d  in  a 
.♦•imilar  nianmr.  II(>wever,  everything 
Was  e\c«'e»lingly  Well  managed;  audit 
was,  at  the  same  time,  sidacing  to  reflect 
tliJit,  ill  the  event  of  an  accident  of  a 
feriou-.  nature,  the  president  and  di- 
rectors (»t'  tin- company  were  liable  to  be 
put  iji  the  gidlies  for  life.     We  glided 


quietly  over  the  level  plains  of  Piedmont 
until  morning,  and  then  we  were  at 
Turin.  Here  I  found  sufficient  busineM 
to  occupy  mo  until  towards  evening, 
when  I  a^ain  took  lodgings  in  a  dill* 
gence;  this  time  my  quarters  were  in 
the  third  story,  up  in  the  imperiole,  or 
banquette. 

I  kept  my  eyes  open  as  we  crasbecl 
and  rattled  through  the  noble  streets  of 
the  city,  and  even  for  some  miles  along 
the  grand  avenue  of  elms  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  road  ;  but  the  last  incident  I  re- 
member was,  the  postillion  on  the  lead- 
ers, letting  off  a  sharp  volley  of  whip- 
cracks  at  several  clusters  of  Jesuit 
priests  walking  uniconi  beneath  the 
trees,  when  I  went  off  to  sleep,  to  be 

Prepared  for  the  snow-clad  mountains 
efore  us. 

When  I  awoke,  I  beheld  a  long  line 
of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  ahead  of  the 
ponderous  coach,  slowly  tugging  us  up 
the  sides  of  tlie  pass.  The  night  was 
clear,  cool,  and  bracing;  the  stars 
twinkled  menily,  and,  about  midway  up 
the  mountain,  I  alighted,  and  walked  to 
the  top  on  foot.  Here  we  cast  off  our 
sturdy  oxen  and  spore  beasts,  and,  again 
climbing  up  to  my  roost,  we  ran  down 
the  opposite  slopes,  into  the  valleys  of 
Lombardy ;  while  the  glorious  sun 
poured  its  rays  from  the  everlasting 
snows  above,  down  to  the  dancing,  foam- 
ing Uirrents,  which  leaped  aud  bounded 
merrily  beside  us. 

The  banquette  of  a  diligence  is  not  a 
place  provocative  of  quiet  repose  ;  but, 
in  fine  weather,  one  has  air  and  light, 
so  that  on  occasions  it  is  to  bo  preferred. 
I  was  fortunate,  too,  in  finding  a  place 
even  there ;  for  every  inch  of  space  was 
filled  below,  and  tmother  individual  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  sharp  Yorkshire 
horse-dealer,  returning  from  Parma, 
where  he  had  disposed  of  some  showy 
old  rips  to  the  duke)  was  obliged  to 
crawl  away  b(diind  me,  in  amidst  the 
straw  and  the  luggage.  How  he  escaped 
sutfocation,  was  then,  and  is  now,  to 
me,  a  mystery. 

Towards  noon,  wo  stopped  at  the 
little  town  of  St.  Jean,  where  we  break- 
fasted at  the  table  dM)6te  of  the  Lion 
d'or.  I  n^gret  to  say  that  I  made  an 
unfavorable  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  especially  the  countenance  of  the 
strapping  girl  gar^on  who  served  the 
repast,  by  helphig  myself  twice  to  red- 
legged  partridges. 

Kolliug  on  from  St.  Jean,  through  a 
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deligbtfiil  coontrr,  with  tbe  TaDeji 
widening  in  all  direotions.  watxr  bab- 
Ming  eTcrrwhere.  and  the  vintage  ju5t 
readj  for  gathering,  at  dark  we  found 
ooreelrep  in  Chamberr.  We  were  ap- 
proaching France.  Yon  know  that  hj 
the  taste  of  the  wine,  which  is  thin  and 
pure,  and  quite  uulike  the  bitter,  huskj, 
acrid,  mtten-apple  gomt  of  all  the  thick- 
Fkinned  grapes  of  Italv.  At  Cham- 
berr the  vender  of  horees  left  us  ;  bat 
wh&e  I  was  standing  beside  the  ooach«. 
waiting  for  a  ladder  to  reach  my  lodg- 
ings, 1  found  his  place  was  supplied  by 
a  person  who  hailed  me  with : 

•'  31  onseer  fetes  vooge  Franca v  ?" 

"  Xo,"  I  replied,  ••  but  you  are  a 
Johannes  Taorus,  I  rather  fancy." 

**  Oho !'-  he  chuckled,  **  and  yoa  are 
a  Jonathan,  and  Tm  glad  to  find  a 
Christian  in  this  country  who  speaks 
Saxon.*' 

Thereupon,  we  held  a  council  upon 
the  stock  uf  prug  and  drink  we  had  for 
the  night :  and  I  discovered  that  my  new 
acquamtance  was  amply  supplied  with 
every  creature  comfort,  save  what  he 
called  *'  pipes  :'*  and.  as  I  happened  to 
have  the  articles  he  df'sired  (cigar?),  why 
I  took  my  place,  and  we  passed  the  time 
cheerfully  until  we  came  to  Pont  Bean- 
Toisin,  on  the  Fi^nch  frt^itier. 

Here,  on  the  little  bridge,  we  were 
forced  to  wait  until  our  turn  came  to 
be  examined  by  the  douanier? :  and 
when,  at  last,  it  did  come,  the  diligence 
was  dragged  into  a  great  building,  un- 
loaded, luggage  overhauled,  j^or^btd, 
bestowed  again,  and  all  made  rigiit; 
then  we  went  on  a  few  miles  further. 
where  pretty  much  the  same  process 
was  gone  through  again,  before  we 
finally  resumed  our  journey. 

At  BeauvoL<in.  I  came  into  possession 
of  a  comer  of  the  coupfe,  which  was  not 
a  bad  exchange  from  the  realms  above : 
for  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  I  preferred 
to  keep  my  raiment  dry. 

One  of  my  companions  in  the  coupfe 
WQS  a  slim  student,  in  a  black  velvet 
cap  and  spectacles,  highly  scented  with 
garlic,  and  indulging  in  a  frugal  impost 
of  Bologiia-sausnge  and  brown  bread. 
Withal  he  remained  in  the  pn^foundest 
state  of  mental  abstraction.  The  other 
occupant  wa?*  a  huge  fat  monster,  wiih  a 
fiict*  like  a  heated  oven,  and  very  un- 
wieldv  in  the  loijs,  which  wi»re  can'fullv 

tot  w 

•wtitheil  in  groeu  baii'.e.  1  soon  Uvanie 
awnn*  tliut  lie  was  the  ytrr  J^  firn'Me 
of  a  pmall  bund  of  six  in  the  iuterior  of 
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the  diligraee,  eonAting  of  Is 
who  was  boilt  on  the  nne  nodel  m ' 
old  epouTy  asd  five  daogfaten,  who  kil 
evidently  been  lanndied  £pom  iIm  Mm 
ways. 

The  name  of  this  inteKsitiii^  fiuBily 
was  Cottini,  who  were  grooctvof ; 
in  Genoa,  and  boimd  on  a  plensm 
corsion  to  Paris. 

The  senior  Cotdni  being,  as  I 
already  affirmed,  very  laiige  Off  gntK 
and  heaw  of  limb,  took  np,  ma  a  rwio 
qnenee,  Iub   full  share  of  loom,  wmd 
rather  more :  so  that  I  was  gqocened  fiht 
a  lemon  for  the  remainder  of  the  dim. 

If  this  Tenerable  parent  had  mauned 
quiescent  in  his  obesity,  I  cboald  hava 
become  resigned  to  m' 
niences:  but  every  few  ndnalM 
would  break  out  in  a  snoit,  loU  him 
Tn»-like  proportions  over 
contemplative  student,  and 
solicitous  observations  onft  of  the 
dow.  with  respect  to  the  heakfa  or 
fort  of  his  interesting  epouao  and  pnH 
geny  in  the  interior. 

The  delay  at  the  frontier  and  tbe  ia> 
ner  custom-house  cordon  had  brtafted  as 
considerably,  and,  since  I  was 
tremelr  anxious  to  reach  Lvoaa  in 

m  m 

for  the  Saone  steamer,  I  did  not 
to  **  drink  the  horses,'*  as  it  is 
by  giving  the  conductor  francs  at 
auberges  where  we  changed  oatda; 
which  seemed  to  exercise  a  hfinrifirisl 
influence  npon  the  postillionSi  and  the 
teams  galloped  along  bravely.  ^^T- 
light  found  us  rolling  rapidly  orer  dta 
fine  level  roads  towards  the  Rhone.  At 
eight  o'clock  we  drew  np  at  tha  onlv 
barrier  of  the  great  town  of  Ly€B% 
when  the  polite  octroi  people  made  the 
nsual  demand  of:  '*  Biem  dtelarwt  Ifss- 
mur*.'"* 

Of  coarse,  no  one  ever  has  anything 
to  declare :  bat,  on  this  occasion,  iHut 
was  my  horror,  to  hear  the  senior  Go^ 
tini  announce  a  cheese  as  big  as  a  ndll- 
stone,  which  he  had  bionght  from  Gaao^ 
Here  was  another  detention,  to  maka  oat 
half  a  dozen  forms  for  a  small  duty  of  so^ 
enteen  Si«iis,  when  every  minate  wasTabh 
able.  This  matter  disposed  of,  we  oon- 
tiuued  slowly  on  thi\>ugh  the  crowded 
thor\>agh fares,  until  we  came  to  the 
Rhone  bridge,  where,  again,  in  reply  te 
another  octnn  man.  the  trnthful  Gottifli 
ip*u/J  declare  that  same  cheese.  I  lost 
all  patience,  and  promised,  if  he  wonld 
pitch  it  into  the  riii'er,  I  would  get  lum 
the  contract  to  supply  the  fleet  whea  J. 
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got  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  But 
DO !  my  entreaties  were  laughed  to 
aconi,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
prettiest  of  the  Cottini  demoiselles  de- 
spised me. 

At  last  wo  crawled  over  the  bridge, 
and  descended  at  the  court-yard  of  uie 
Messagorio.  I  «eiz«*d  my  valise,  sprang 
into  a  cab,  and,  by  furious  driving,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  on  board  of  the  steam- 
er just  a.s  the  i)iiddle8  were  put  in  mo- 
tion. Shortly  after  I  beheld  the  entire 
Cotdni  brood  anivo,  shrieking  on  the 
quay,  *'  with  uplift  anns,  and  broken- 
hearted," but,  greatly  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, we  steamed  rapidly  away,  and  left 
them  and  their  cheese  to  fate. 

All  through  the  day  in  the  pouring 
rain  we  paddlod  up  the  river,  until,  to- 
wards nightfall,  wo  came  to  the  luxurious 
railway  carriages  at  Chalons. 

Frum  this  tmie  forth,  I  have  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  rushing  through 
Paris  to  Havre  ;  of  there  going  on  board 
a  small  black  beetle  of  a  steam-tug  and 
sailing  out  to  the  good  ship  Humboldt, 
lying  in  the  oiHng ;  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  beetle  ran  into  the  paddle-box 
of  that  ship  and  butted  her  bowsprit 
short  off;  how  in  going  to  the  port  again, 
the  pasi^engers  were  regaled  with  our  na- 
tional antliom  of  Yankee  Doodle,  play- 
ed by  two  boys  with  each  a  grinder; 
how,  with  an  addition  to  my  responsibili- 
ties of  a  lady  and  baby,  1  was  kept  in 
pawn  by  the  attentive  douaniers,  un- 
til the  trunks  had  been  divested  of  ci- 
gars ;  how  at  hist  we  glided  back  to 
Paris*,  where  wo  saw  the  entree  of  the 
Prince  l*ri'sid*ait.  That  was  a  sight  of 
which  1  fitill  retain  a  vivid  recollection. 
From  the  barriere  at  the  Lyons  termi- 
nus over  tlie  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  all  the 
way  by  the  Boulevards  to  the  Place 
Coucord«%  the  avenues  were  lined  with 
den>o  masses  of  troops.  Clouds  of 
cavalry  swept  through  the  open  space 
on  a  trot,  and  pr<»sently  appeared  a  bril- 
liant throng  of  generals,  while,  sixty 
yards  in  advance,  rode  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  Arabian 
and  sat  him  like  an  Arab.  He  look- 
ed proud  and  elated,  as  well  he  might, 
since  lui  had  first  taught  the  bourgeois 
of  Paris  that  the  departments  of  France 
c<Mil(l  make  revolutions  as  well  as  they; 
and  this  triumphal  entry  was  the  result 
of  it. 

My  memory  again  becomes  confused, 
and  1  remember  nothing  of  consequence 
until  we  found  ourselves  at  the  city  of 


Lyons,  in  the  H6tel  Univers  at  three 
o'clock  one  raw,  foggy  morning.  It 
was  at  this  unchrisban-like  hour  that 
we  were  summoned  to  prepare  to  em- 
bark on  the  Rhone  boat ;  not  that  the 
boat  had  the  shghtest  intention  of  start- 
ing at  the  time  designated,  but  simply 
the  matter  is  done  to  make  people  un- 
comfortable. A  Frenchman  knows  no 
more  of  managing  a  steamboat  than  of 
driving  trotting  horses.  These  feats  he 
has  never  been  able  to  accomplish. 
The  whole  service  of  the  river  steam 
navigation  in  France  is  carried  on  in  • 
shp-shod,  careless,  indifferent  mannerf 
and  no  mere  passenger  can  tell  wherOi 
when,  or  how,  to  reach  his  destination. 
So  on  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  when 
the  omnibus  poked  its  way  through  the 
fog  to  the  banks  of  the  Khone,  to  em- 
bark us  on  board  the  "  Parisien,  No.  46," 
after  wading  ankle-deep  about  in  the  mud 
between  crowds  of  ruffianly  porters, 
with  huge  loads  of  trunks  or  merchan- 
dise on  their  shoulders,  striving  to  dash 
the  brains  out  of  quiet  persons  within 
reach,  we  at  last  by  a  succession  of 
miracles  contrived  to  get  bu£Petod  on 
to  a  sHppery  plank  Inidge  leading  to  the 
steamer,  and  then  to  slide,  at  the  risk  of 
our  necks,  to  the  deck.  Such  a  filthy, 
miserable  craft — the  best  on  the  river, 
too — I  never  beheld.  She  was  about 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  fourteen 
wide.  Luggage,  carriages,  and  mer- 
chandise filled  four-fifths  of  this  space 
on  the  deck,  and  the  passengers  were 
huddled  into  the  remainder.  Below,  in 
what  was  called,  in  superlative  French, 
the  **  grand  salons**  were  holes  shaped 
like  bread' trays,  with  scarcely  room 
for  two  persons  to  sit  face  to  face, 
yet  it  was  so  jammed  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  that  to  move  wai 
simply  an  impossibility.  In  addition  to 
tlie  disagreeables  below,  the  fog  and 
drizzle  on  deck  combined  with  the  filthy 
jets  of  smoke  from  the  low  pipes,  pour- 
ing their  ofi^erings  just  into  our  eyes, 
made  the  **  Parisien,  No.  4G"  the  most 
abominable  beast  conceivable.  I  had 
but  one  unceasing  aspiration,  that  of 
beholding  the  directors  of  the  company 
simmering  in  their  own  boilers. 

After  squabbling  with  hotel -porters, 
and  being  extortionized  by  a  villain  en- 
cased in  a  wooden  box  on  tlie  bridge,  for 
extra  higgage,  I  at  last  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  my  trunks  plunged  pell 
mell,  like  so  many  paving  stones,  down 
into  the  hold. 
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The  •*  Parisien,  No.  46"  had  been  ad- 
vertised to  leave  punctually  at  four 
o'clock,  yet  it  was  long  past  six  before 
any  demonstration  was  made  at  all  in 
that    direction.     Then    her   nose   was 

J)ushed  out  into  the  stream,  where  she 
ay  bn)adside  on  to  the  strong  current, 
reeling  half  over  with  a  great  top-heavy 
weight  of  freight,  until  I  thought  every 
instant  she  would  roll  bodily  over  and 
drown  all  hands.  She  escaped,  how- 
ever, and,  after  several  trials,  her  head 
was  turned  down  the  stream  ;  but  then 
the  fog  came  up  and  wo  seemed  to  be 
shrouded  in  wool.  So,  once  more,  we 
were  made  fast  to  ring-bolts  on  the 
river's  bnnk,  and  waited,  in  all  the 
slime,  suffocation,  and  discomfort,  for  a 
glimmer  of  sunshine  to  enable  us  to 
begin  our  voyage.  In  another  hour, 
the  weather  brightened  and  away  we 
skimmed  with  the  rushing  tide.  The 
Rhone  was  at  n  high  stage  of  water, 
which  rather  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigation ;  at  all  times  not  safe  in 
descending.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
length  and  narrowness  of  the  boat,  she 
became  at  times  unmanageable,  and, 
when  caught  in  the  whirling  eddies  of 
the  water,  she  would  be  spun  like  a 
cork  out  of  the  course,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  stout  helmsmen,  perched 
high  up  on  the  steering  platform  over 
the  stern,  would  ply  the  tiller  ropes 
with  all  their  force,  the  rudder  could 
not  direct  the  hull.  Once  we  were 
within  an  ace  of  being  cracked  to  pieces 
like  a  wtJnut,  upon  a  sharp  reef  of 
rocks  near  the  bank;  and  again,  in 
shooting  a  bridge,  we  grazed  one  of  the 
piers  so  narrowly  that  I  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  us;  this,  too,  going  at  a 
speed  of  full  eighteen  miles  the  hour, 
with  steam  and  current,  would  have 
made  the  chances  of  salvation  desperate 
for  the  three  hundred  souls  on  ooard. 
In  all  my  canal,  river,  and  ocean  expe- 
rience, from  a  bolsa  to  a  line  of  battle- 
ship, I  never  sailed  in  such  a  dangerous 
vessel  as  that  "Parisien."  This  class 
of  boats  are  merely  long  iron  tubes, 
not  braced  nor  strengthened  in  any 
substantial  way — the  plates  no  thicker 
than  pasteboard — and  the  inevitable 
consequence  must  be,  that  if  they  hap- 
pen to  touch  amidships,  they  will  break 
in  two  pieces  like  a  stick.  To  fancy 
one  of  these  sheet-iron  bottles  filling  in 
five  seconds,  and  the  scene  that  would 
follow.    Ah ! 

Towards  noon,  the  sun  had  killed  the 


fog,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  smoke- 
pipes  being  lowered  every  few  mOefl, 
and  charging  the  passoDgers  to  the 
brim  with  coal  soot,  we  might  have  en- 
joyed some  transient  gratification  in 
beholding  the  fine  country,  with  the  col- 
tivated  fields  and  vineyards  aroond  as. 

At  intervals  we  touched  at  landingi 
along  the  river,  and  then  the  oonfiuion 
knew  no  bounds.  Order  or  anthonty 
did  not  exist ;  but  we  were  inondatod 
by  coarse  ruffians,  with  short  pipes  and 
blouses,  who  dashed  on  board  and  seised 
any  article  they  could  Ibj  violent  bands 
on.  These  fellows  were  Goths«  to  be 
sure,  but  they  proved  to  be  gentlemen 
of  the  Grandison  school,  compared  to 
the  merry  men  whom  we  enooontned 
at  Avignon. 

By  the  rood,  the  porters  of  tins 
ancient  residence  of  the  holy  fathers  of 
Saint  Peter  are  rascals  of  eminence ! 

Stand  clear !  Here  they  come.  Ths 
**  Parisien"  has  backed  alongside  the 
river's  bank,  darkness  is  over  nst  and 
here  come  the  porters.  May  the  Bon 
Dieu  befriend  the  timid  and  the  weak 
of  limb,  who  oppose  their  progress! 
Here  they  are,  these  brutal  enfans  du 
Diable,  right  in  amongst  us.  What  is 
it  they  want?  Is  it  pillage,  rape,  or 
murder,  they  have  come  for?  No! 
trunks!  trunks!  They  are  desperate 
fellows,  and  will  have  them. 

It  is  needless  to  strive  against  their 
violence,  abuse,  extortion,  or  rasoafihr. 
There  is  no  redress.  They  not  omy 
snap  their  fingers  at  the  police,  but 
being,  as  a  class,  wealthy,  uiey  msin- 
tain  three  hundred  superannuated  old 
miscreants ;  and  all  get  drank  together 
every  night  of  their  lives,  after  the  de- 
predations of  the  day  are  ended. 

I  had  'sturdily  refused  to  pennit  a 
single  one  of  these  brigands  to  oany 
off  my  effects,  until  a  servant  retained 
from  seeking  lodgings  in  the  town ;  boti 
meanwhile,  most  of  the  luggage  hsd 
been  pounced  upon,  and  there  was  TBiy 
little  game  left.  I  was,  howevert  con- 
stantly assailed  with  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, for  daring  to  defend  my  property. 
But  at  last,  one  venerable  Tillau«  of 
moderate  dimensions,  resolving,  per* 
haps,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  such  nonsense, 
boldly  seized  one  of  my  trunks.  His  com* 
panions  were,  for  the  moment,  invisible. 
I  had  been  in  a  tempest  of  suppressed 
rage  all  the  voyage,  and,  without  mors 
provocation,  I  planted  a  blow  ri^t  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  the  old  hazpy,  wfilok 
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hurled  him  with  such  violenco  aguiDst 
the  Cimniing  of  tho  paddle-guardd  that 
1  reasonably  presumed  it  w»>uld  incapa- 
citate him  for  plunder,  and  place  him 
hors-dt-cumhat  for  many  **  rarisiens" 
to  come. 

In  a  moment  I  had  changed  my  hat 
and  elouk  for  a  cap  and  shawl,  so  that 
when  the  howls  of  my  fallen  adversary 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  horde  of  hia 
comradest  they  could  not  detect  the  ag- 
gressor. During  the  evening*  however, 
the  little  square  in  front  of  our  hotel 
was  thronged  with  porters,  and  a  c^om- 
mittee  appointed,  after  duo  consultation, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  person  who 
had  assaulted  one  of  their  honorable 
body.     I  need  not  say  that  the  investi- 


gation was  a  failure ;  but  I  believe  tfaeze 
was  not  a  man  in  that  old  town  who  ate 
his  supper,  or  drank  his  Bordeaux  with 
greater  satisfaction  tliat  night  than  I 
did.  Indeed,  when  rolling  on  the  fol* 
lowing  day  to  Marseilles,  it  was  with  a 
resigned  and  grateful  heart  that  I  looked 
back  to  the  injury  I  had  inflicted  on  the 
Avignon  porter. 

After  u  few  days  of  repose  at  Mar- 
seilles, we  embarked  in  another  nastr 
bed- buggy  boat  for  Genoa,  where,  witn 
a  little  caravan  of  children,  to  whom  I 
caused  to  be  administered  a  teaspoon- 
full  of  paregoric  all  round,  to  keep  them 
quiet  daring  the  night,  we  took  a  coaoht 
and  the  next  day  we  were  onoe  more  in 
secluded  little  Spezia. 


THE    FISHING    SONG. 

DOWN  in  the  wide  gray  river, 
The  current  is  sweeping  strong ; 
Over  the  wide  gray  river, 
Floats  the  fiuierman*s  song. 

The  oar-stroke  times  the  singing. 
The  song  falls  with  the  oar. 

And  an  echo  in  both  is  ringing, 
I  thought  to  hear  no  more. 

Out  of  a  deeper  current 
The  song  brings  back  to  me, 

A  cry  from  mortal  silence, 
Of  mortal  agony. 

Life  that  was  spent  and  vanished, 
Love  that  had  died  of  wrong. 

Hearts  that  are  dead  in  living. 

Come  back  in  the  fisherman's  song. 

I  see  the  maples  leafing. 
Just  as  they  leafed  before — 

The  green  grass  comes  no  greener 
Down  to  the  very  shore — 

With  the  rude  strain  swelling,  sinking, 
In  the  cadence  of  days  gone  by. 

As  the  oar  from  the  water  drinking, 
Hippies  the  mirrored  sky. 

Yet  the  soul  hath  life  diviner, 

Its  past  returns  no  more. 
But  in  echoes,  that  answer  the  minor 

Of  the  boat-song,  from  the  shore. 

And  the  ways  of  God  are  darkness. 
His  judgment  waiteth  long, 

He  breaks  the  heart  of  a  woman. 
With  a  fisherman's  careless  song. 


(Got. 


WHAT   IS   POETEY?* 

Is  it  honest  7  is  it  a  trne.fbing  f 

AuDRxr  (in  As  Ton  Like  It). 

Hast  wo  always  be  listening  to  this  ? 

JUTENAL. 


WHAT  ia  poetry?  A  strange  and 
rather  superfluous  question,  one 
would  think,  to  ask  at  this  tiine  of  day. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  easier,  and  a 
more  agreeable  thing  in  general*  to  pick 
out  the  finer  fragments  of  the  charming 
science  and  present  them,  once  more, 
with  a  running  commentary  critically 
suitable  to  the  same,  than  to  make  that 
interrogatory  —  in  a  somewhat  discon- 
tented frame  of  mind,  too,  we  fear,  and 
not  so  genially  disposed  as  the  theme 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  But  there 
is  a  time  for  everything ;  and,  just  now, 
for  many  reasons,  we  prefer  the  note  of 
interrogation  to  the  n«>te  of  admiration. 
We  are  for  **the  little  crooked  thing 
that  asks  c^nestions** — though  by  no 
means  partial  to  Alexander  Pope,  at 
any  time. 

Poetry  has  fallen  into  so  many  ex- 
pressions and  modes,  diifering  from  one 
another  so  much  that,  if  some  of  them 
are  true,  the  rest  must  be  false  and 
gone  almost  altogether  out  of  the  way. 
We  have  no  recognized  criticism  on  the 
subject,  such  as  would  make  the  matter 
clear  to  every  comprehension.  The 
poetical  canons  are  a  very  uncertain 
set  of  conventional  guides;  and  the 
poets  themselves,  in  their  practice  and 
their  theories,  show  they  have  not  very 
well  understood  the  trade  which  they 
followed ;  at  all  events,  they  show  that 
they  do  not  understand  or  respect  one 
another's  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  this 
state  of  thhigs,  as  in  other  crises  where 
anything  of  error  seems  to  have  crept 
into  a  system,  tlie  best  way  of  coming 
at  the  truth  would  be,  to  refer  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  poetic  art — or 
rather,  as  we  prefer  to  consider  it,  the 
poetic  nature ;  to  interrogate  the  oracles 
as  they  once  existed,  and,  as  we  main- 
tain, they  still  exist,  though  their  utter- 
ances are  but  imperfectly  heard  amidst 
the  conventional  criticisms  and  cadences 
of  the  time.  The  poetry  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  men  was  a  natural  poetry,  and 


therefore  a  true  thing ;  and  as  rach  «0 
shall  appeal  to  it,  as  the  fitting  test  and 
best  kind  of  guide  in  this  labyrinth  and 
indecision  of  the  modem  muses  and  tlw 
modem  critics. 

The  latter,  as  we  have  obserred,  ham 
not  been  very  distinct  of  very  bappy  fat 
setting  forth  the  nature  and  earn  of 
poetry.  But  an  ancient  critict  with  a 
better  understanding,  has  left  us  an  oz- 
ocllent  definition  of  it.  Aristotle,  fom- 
ing  his  judgment  on  the  genuine  prinoi- 
pie  of  a  simple  period,  says :  Foefinr  i 
IS  the  language  of  enthasiasm.  We  * 
accept  this  verdict  of  what  we  consider 
a  true  criticism,  and  shall  try  to  show 
how  it  comprehends  the  whole  spirit 
and  principle  of  poetry.  In  doing  sOt 
we  shall  attempt  to  draw  or  distingaUi 
a  line  of  division  which  has  been  for  a 
lon^  time  trampled  and  confased  in  an 
arbitrary  manner — the  line  betweea 
prose  and  poetry — firmly  conTinoed 
with,  we  believe,  the  Master  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Moli^re's  *'  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme,'*  that  what  is  not  jpoetiy  ii 
prose,  and  what  is  not  prose  is  poetiy. 
We  respect  prose  and  leave  to  it  ereiy* 
thuig  that  belongs  to  it,  admitting  that, 
in  its  oratorical  moments,  it  wean  a 
strong  likeness  of  its  elder  sister.  But 
poetiy  is  always  and  essentially  the 
language  of  enthusiasm — of  the  pas- 
sions and  affections — and  masio  is  its 
best  interpreter.  This  is  the  distino- 
tion  we  would  dwell  npon  in  these  ob- 
servations, believing  it  the  true  onSt 
and  holding  by  the  principle  of  naton 
and  common  sense,  without  any  defa^ 
ence  for  the  modes  and  canons  irfuoh 
have  encrasted  themselves,  bo  to  ppaak, 
on  the  quality  of  our  beantifiil  thenie. 

The  Greeks  pretended  that,  in  the 
fresh  young  ages  of  the  worldt  men's 
speech  was  poetry,  and  that  one  Phe- 
recydes,  wo  believe,  was  the  first  who 
ever  talked  prose.  The  meaning  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  the  history  of 
those  ages  was  narrated  in  Terse  tffl 


*  Nobody  hon  finally  answered  this  qacstion,  not  oven  Aristotle;  and,  althongii  ov  eSB< 
tribntor  does  nut  express  our  own  vie^-s,  we  oro  unwilling  to  deprive  our  roMan  sf  his 

paper. — Ed. 
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the  timo  of  tho  ohov^  author,  who  Ret 
fijrth  thoir  annals  in  plain  prose.  Still 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  ira- 
pcrft'Ct  languages  of  tho  earlier  people, 
tog<*tht'r  with  their  ignorance  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  the  universe, 
would  Ifad  them  into  those  grandiose 
and  figurative  habits  of  speech  which, 
as  we  know,  belong  to  the  first  forms 
nf  verso,  and  which  have  been  perpetu- 
ated in  all  succeeding  poetry.  At  all 
i*venti«,  |>oetry  in  its  origin  was  the 
language  of  enthusiasm  —  of  impulse 
and  strong  feeling ;  its  themes  being 
worship  and  war,  then  wine,  or  some 
brewage  instead,  and,  when  the  lot  of 
men  grew  more  soft  and  comfortable, 
love  and  gay  scurrility.  It  wjis,  at 
first,  no  tame,  cold-blooded  effusion ; 
hut  a  real  *'  performance**  of  dancing, 
singing,  and  the  twangling  of  any  kind 
of  instrument.  The  earliest  poets  could 
use  thrir  legs  as  well  as  their  brains  and 
lungs,  and  also  ply  their  fingers  music- 
ally on  the  reeds  or  the  gittern.  Of 
such  was  David,  dancing  one  of  his 
own  psalm's  before  the  Ark,  and  show- 
ing his  agility — careless  of  tho  lady- 
critics  : 

*'  lu  annor  or  in  ephod  clad, 
lIiH  jMnnp,  hin  pioty  wah  {^Ind, 
Mnjestic  was  hia  joy  !" 

The  most  ancient  Ivric  in  all  litera- 
tun»  is  the  noble  war-ode  of  Moses, 
responded  to  by  Miriam — tho  latter  in 
the  midst  of  tho  women,  dancing  and 
chanting  to  a  timbrel  accompaniment 
The  Greek  Pyrrhic  dance  was  a  poem 
in  spb'ndid  motion  —  to  the  clash  of 
armor — the  human  fonn,  in  its  pp-aceful 
energy,  inspiring  the  strt>phes  of  poet- 
ry, lH»ft»re  it  gave  to  sculpture  its 
deathless  models ;  while  the  earliest 
Italian  lyric  of  which  we  have  any 
accf»unt.  was  a  vigorous  ballet^  sung 
n>und  the  sacred  bucklers  by  the  danc- 
ing flamens  of  Mars.  The  same  mix- 
ture nf  dancing  and  wild  chanting  is 
finind  among  most  primitive  peoples, 
an<l  thf  lN>w-wow  is  naturally  related 
t«»  the  Pyrrhic.  When  not  accompa- 
ni^'d  by  dancing,  poetry  still  kept  the 
charm  of  music ;  music  was  the  spirit 
and  the  law  of  poetry,  and  such,  wo 
crmtnid,  it  should  be  still.  All  tho 
Hom«»n»i,  great  and  small,  sung  their 
verses,  and  wtj  probably  to  the  lyro 
or  gitteni.  The  odes  of  Pindar  wero 
song ;  «\nd  in  fact,  every  form  of  verso 
was  either  sung  or  played  by  the  poets 
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of  Greece  in  its  better  ages.  This 
may  be  generally  and  briefly  stated  of 
all  other  nations  in  their  early  periods. 
Poetry  was  thus  necessarily  the  lan- 
guage of  enthusiasm  and  high  feeling. 
It  was  a  familiar  languagi^  of  the  Greek 
people ;  and,  since  their  day.  no  poetry 
has  risen  among  men  to  surpass  it. 

Thereafter,  in  process  of  time,  poetry 
began  to  show  a  change.  The  element 
of  criticism  was  mingled  with  it,  ia 
days  of  less  vigor  and  virtue,  and  the 
old  energetic  and  glowing  spirit  slowly 
evaporated.  Grammarians  and  critics, 
fellows  too  imbecile  to  dance  and  too 
hoarse  to  turn  a  tune,  taking  tho 
themes  of  the  poets,  began  to  *•  write 
poetry**  on  parchments  and  other  mem- 
branes, and  roll  them  away  in  volumes, 
for  the  reading  of  the  judicious.  Poetry, 
which  was  at  first  utilitarian,  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  popular  necessity,  became  a 
learned  luxury ;  a  scholastic  embroiderr 
of  language  in  the  shade  ;  a  silent,  soli- 
tary task,  full  of  inflated  fancies,  affect- 
ations, and  critical  fopperies.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  decline  of  Greek 
civilization,  or  rather  Greek  vigor,  both 
in  the  Greek  cities  and  in  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  it  was  not  much  b«»tter  in 
Rome,  even  in  its  best  days  of  intel- 
lect— its  writers  being  only  the  servile 
echoes  of  the  H«»llenio  liteniture,  imi- 
tated in  its  latest  and  feeblest  periods. 
There  is  hardly  any  real  Italian  poetry 
to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  old 
Italian  people,  save  in  the  early 
legends  of  Rome,  preserved  by  name- 
less annalists,  and  in  some  passages 
in  the  works  of  those  who  wrote  in  the 
Christian  and  semi- Gothic  days  of  tho 
failing  empire. 

The  case  of  most  modern  nations,  aA 
regards  their  poetry,  has  been  pretty 
much  that  of  ancient  Italy — save  that, 
in  some  of  the  former,  native  poetry 
had  time  to  gain  a  certain  rigor  before 
the  classic  influences  came  to  supplant 
it.  Directing  attention  to  the  poesy  of 
our  own  language,  such  as  it  has  been* 
and  such  as  it  is,  and  bringing  it  to  our 
Greek  test,  we  must  regard  it  as,  for  the 
most  part,  a  vast,  superfluous  heap  of 
formalized  rubbish,  and  feel,  also,  that, 
if  half,  and  far  more  than  half,  the  names 
of  our  Parnassus  were  removed,  with  all 
their  verses,  we  should  be  the  richer  for 
the  remnant ;  one-half  would  be  greater 
than  the  whole.  If  we  had  the  power 
of  the  old  Arab  Caliph  over  our  poets 
and  their  works,  for  a  day,  we  suspect 
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wo  Khoiild  makfl  a  bonfiro  which  would 
avenge  tlio  spirits  of  Tulicssin,  tho 
high-l)orn  lloel,  Aiicuriii  and  nil  the 
re«t  of  tlioni,  liritish  and  Celtic,  rejoic- 
ing^ over  tho  holocaust  in  their  halU  of 
cloud.  Some  wo  would  obliterate;  of 
others  \v<'  would  preserve  any  fragments 
in  which  nature  tmd  melody  may  plead 
against  annihilation.  From  Milton 
backward,  wo  should  not  find  very 
much  for  tho  blaze  ;  from  Dryden  (in- 
cluding tho  mass  of  his  classic  transla- 
tions, satires,  and  dramas)  downward  to 
the  Delia  Cruscan  day,  very  little  should 
escape  scorching ;  and  the  last  half- 
century  could  furnish  as  much  poetry 
worthy  of  destruction — notwithstanding 
some  noble  utterances — as  the  preced- 
ing century. 

The  Frenchified  classic  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century  presents  the  worst 
phase  of  British  poetry.  Pope  is  its 
representative  man,  and  its  inspiration 
seems  chiefly  to  come  from  satiric 
morals  and  critical  malignity.  The 
lauded  Whig  revolution  quelled  the 
natural  manliness  and  stupefied  the 
poetry  of  tho  English.  George  II., 
being    asked    to  patronize   the    poets, 

d d  them,  and  said  they  were  all  a 

set  of  mechanics.  This  was  a  right 
royal  truth.  We  have  met  statues  of 
George,  and  are  not  sure  but  they 
might  have  been  raised  on  this  account 
— seeing  he  never  did  anything  else 
deserving  them.  Ilis  majesty's  opinion 
is  worthy  of  record ;  for  the  hocts  of 
his  time  were,  certainly,  engaged  in  a 
verv  mechanical  business — continued 
much  in  the  same  way  to  the  end  of  the 
century — with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Grab's  f^legy  and  ode  strophes,  and 
a  few  things  in  Gay,  Collins,  and  Cow- 
per.  This  may  be  thought  a  very 
sweeping  decision.  But  we  would  con- 
tend, in  a  general  way,  that  what  is  not 
poetry  is  prose,  and  that  many  modes 
of  verse,  now  ranked  under  the  head 
of  poetry,  should  be  removed  to  the 
otlier  side  of  tho  line,  or,  at  lea.st,  inde- 
pendently named,  as  Rhyming  Rhetoric, 
for  instance,  the  Metre  Didactic,  the  Mo- 
ral Inspiration,  the  Satiric  Measure,  the 
Metaphysical  Orgiu),  the  Descriptive 
String,  and  .so  forth.  The  Essay  on  Man, 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  the  Ship- 
wreck, would  fall  under  these  definitions 
and  HO  would  the  Traveller,  the  Loves  of 
tho  IMants,  and  all  the  rest.  N(me  of 
them  raise  the  mind  or  meet  the  old  test. 
It  is  a  oorruptioQ  of  tho  simple  and  true 


meaning  of  the  term  to  give  the  name 
of  poetry  to  such  effusions  of  thought 
The  notions  of  that  eighteenth  centuy 
on  this  theme  were  formed  after  the 
Roman  style,  rather  than  on  the  better 
Greek  models — after  the  dignified  style 
of  Virgil,  the  felicitous  garden  morab 
of  the  cheery  Horace,  and  the  harahi 
satiric  vigor  of  Juvenal.  The  British 
ideas  cannot  be  better  or  more  brielij 
expressed  than  by  tho  title  «yen  to  one 
of  his  poems  by  Gray — a  oook-madet 
fastidious  man,  who  loved  to  weave  the 
warp  and  weave  the  woof  of  hie  highly- 
ornate  lexis,  and  who,  wanting  the  na- 
tive impulse  of  the  blood,  addicted  hhn- 
self  to  plagiarism,  polishing,  and  the 
practice  of  translation.  In  this  poen 
— which  is  a  very  meagre  and  etuited 
lyric  on  such  a  theme,  and  whioh,  with 
its  borrowings,  reminds  one  of  a  house 
built  with  some  of  the  materiala  of  othen 
— he  gives  poesy  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
gross.  The  Progress  of  Poesj—not  a 
thing  belonging  to  the  blood  and  breast 
of  every  man,  with  his  passions  and  af- 
fections, but  a  faculty  which  book-lean- 
ing  and  imitation  may  create  or,  at  leasti 
improve  to  its  worthiest  condition— a 

Snnciple  passing,  like  a  splendid  epi- 
emic  of  ages,  from  land  to  land.  The 
poet  might  as  well  speak  of  the  pro- 
gress of  oaks,  the  progress  of  roees, 
the  progress  of  potatoes,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty.  But  indeed,  poets 
have  spoken  of  this  last,  also— Huwars 
as  if  the  impersonation  traveled  by 
stages  in  tho  world — setting  out  from 
**  early  Greece,'*  in  the  first  instanoe. 
Collins  makes  Freedom  weep  to  aee 
Rome — the  plethoric  and  brutal  gnnd- 
eur  of  Rome-^fall  before  Alario !  Est 
the  poet*s  ignorance  in  this  blaesio 
respect  was  probably  the  reason  he  had 
such  genuine  home-touches  in  hk 
poetry. 

It  is  generally  considered  thati  in  As 
above  century,  the  style  of  the  Tone- 
writers  was  improved  and  poliahedv  and 
Pope  is  instanced.  Bat  it  was  in  this 
style  that  poetry  was  especially  wroBg- 
ed.  Its  expression  became  inaitislw 
and  monotonous.  Pope  has  not  tiba 
style  of  a  poet ;  he  b  a  rhetoridan,  a 
mechanic,  a  jeweler,  an  embroideiMrt 
beaten,  too,  by  Darwin  in  the  ek^ank 
clock-work  line.  The  barda  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  far  finer  waya 
of  expressing  themselves  than  tfaoaa  of 
the  eighteenth.  With  all  thdr  oon- 
oeits,  they  possess  a  certain  ranlnwiaf 
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the  common  speech  greatly  enlivening 
their  verse,  while  their  very  irregulari- 
ties have  a  charm  of  their  own.  As 
regards  the  two  centuries,  the  pictur- 
ei»<|ue  and  splendid  passages  of  poetry 
are  foun<l  to  belong  to  the  former,  as  we 
could  jihow  in  a  hundred  instances,  if 
we  had  space  to  spare.  Dryden  caught 
fiomothing  of  the  felicity  of  his  pre- 
deces.Hors ;  and  his  great  distinction 
was  not  so  much  the  long  majestic 
march,  as  his  easy,  idiomatic  power 
over  his  mother  tongue — a  charm 
far  l>eyond  the  politeness  and  con- 
cinnity  of  Pope's  jingling  rhetoric. 
It  is  the  stolid  mistake  of  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact generation  that  the  idea 
Vi  everything,  and  the  way  you  set  it 
forth  of  less  importance.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  is  the  manner  which  is  almost 
everything — especially  in  poetry — and 
tht*  matter  of  less  importance.  '*  Not 
what  you  say,  but  how  you  say  it"  was 
an  <»ld  Greek  proverb.  Some  truth,  no 
doubt,  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
usually  pared  away,  to  give  point  to 
any  proposition  like  this  ;  but  enough 
is  here  left  for  our  purpose.  Language 
is  not  the  mere  dress  of  thought.  It  is 
the  skin,  muscle,  and  complexion  of 
the  same.  No  thought  can  throw  off  its 
fkin  aiwl  sit  in  its  bones  with  impunity. 
A  fon'igncr,  ignorant  of  Englisli,  would 
think  part  of  the  version  of  a  Fourth  of 
July  .speech  finer  than  the  lines  of 
JSmollct  translated  : 

••  Thy  fpirit,  Indef>riidciuH*,  let  mo  Hhare, 
L<>rii  of  the  hon  heart  ami  cjglo  oye  !"  etc. 

And  the  former  would  probably 
pound  as  well  as  the  other,  if  not 
iH'tter.  The  reason  translation  is  sel- 
d«»m  (rood  is,  that  it  annihilates  origi- 
nal style.  Style  is  a  man's  mind — the 
vehicle  of  his  spirit,  as  Sydney  Smith 
said  and  proved;  and  the  style  of 
a  dull  mind  will  always  be  like  the 
reflection  of  a  dull  mirror.  True  po- 
etry always  owes  its  charm  to  its  ca- 
dences and  its  color,  things  which,  of 
coursp,  depend  on  the  gramarye  of 
•*  words,  words,  words."  The  metre 
phnise<dogy  of  the  last  century  was  cu- 
rinu>ly  heavy  mannered  and  prose-foot- 
ed, as  niiturally  befitted  an  inspiration 
drawn  from  a  dead  people  and  a  dead 
lit<'rat'ire.  The  rhymes  have  a  weari- 
§ome  sound,  like  the  ^Vjirtn/r  of  some  old 
bell  with  a  bad  clapper.  We  have  reign 
plain  and  ma'intiin;  afar  and  war; 
breeze   and   trees ;    loved  and  moved ; 


sound  and  rebound; /anted  and  proclaim' 
ed  ;  breast  and  distrest^  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.  We  can  fancy  Tennyson  con- 
senting to  die  sooner  than  hrm^  fiowery 
plain  and  sylvan  reign  together. 

The  change  which  had  been  undermin- 
ing that  heavy  order  of  things,  showed 
itself  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ; 
but  it  was  not,  after  all,  a  very  radical 
or  genuine  sort  of  change.  Wordsworth 
put  himself  forward  as  the  coryphaeus 
of  a  new  style  of  harmony ;  but  he  was 
the  worst  person  in  the  world  for  such 
an  undertaking — a  prosy,  heavy,  prag- 
matical man,  more  of  a  hindrance  than 
a  help  in  the  business,  and  only  going, 
in  fact,  with  a  current  already  in  motion 
— flowing  from  the  home  ballad  litera- 
ture, from  Germany  and  from  the  natu- 
ral tendency  to  anything  new,  especially 
in  a  period  of  agitation.  Wordsworth's 
mind  was  suited  to  a  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy  in  a  college ;  and 
most  of  what  he  has  written  might  have 
been  put  forth  in  prose,  alon^  with  the 
prefaces.  He  touches  no  pulse  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  falls  far  below  the  Greek 
test,  so  that  genuine  poetry  owes  him 
little  or  nothing.  Coleridge  was  quite 
another  man,  with  many  faculties  of  a 
true  vat es — '*forhe  on  honey-dew  had 
fed  and  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise." 
To  be  sure,  he  took  too  much  milk  at 
times,  till  his  utterances  grew  wild,  and 
he  began  modulating  his  metaphysics, 
as  the  lark  does  her  ecstacies,  soaring 
up,  up,  till  the  melody  is  lost  in  the 
cloud.  But  he  has  written  things  which 
will  forever  charm  the  hearts  of  the 
people  on  the  ground.  Passing  by 
Kogers  and  Southey  with  our  thumbs 
bent  resolutely  down,  we  must  recognise 
the  genuine  afflatus  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, whose  lyrics  are  worthy  of  a  Ho- 
meric audience,  though  his  Pleasures  of 
Hope  sound  too  terribly  like  Dr.  Dar- 
win, and  much  of  his  other  verse  is  too 
feeble  U)  meet  our  test.  Moore's  songs 
will  preserve  his  fame,  though  they  are 
largely  suggestive  of  task-work,  in  that 
employment  of  his  eternal  similes  and 
points — those  lyrics  Uke  *♦  Silent,  O 
Moyle,"  being  the  finest,  that  have  none 
at  all.  A  force  of  metaphors  shows  at 
all  times  a  feebleness  of  true  feeling. 
Lalla  Rookh,  with  a  silly  name  and 
elaborated  with  an  unhappy  industry.af- 
ter  the  romances  and  tales  tif  Scott  and 
Byron,  is  a  wearisome  tissue  of  rhyming 
marquetry  which  can  never  be  read  a 
second  time.    liloore*s  style,  in  his  lar- 
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eer  efforts,  was  full  of  flux  and  a  certain 
nippanoy,  and,  in  a  poetic  sense,  very 
inartistic.  But  the  world  will  keep  his 
songs,  and  they  are  fame  enough. 

Byron's  verso  is  full  of  poetry,  be- 
cause the  man  was  greatly  moved  by 
the  passions.  But  he  was  too  great  a 
sneorer,  and  unbeliever,  and  wanted 
frank  enthusiasm.  His  inspiration,  on 
the  vrholo,  is  not  that  of  tne  genuine 
bard ;  it  is  rather  bitter  and  unwhole- 
some. Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  depreciate,  was  a  true 
troubadour,  if  ever  there  were  one.  Ho 
struck  a  spirited  and  clear  sounding 
chord,  and  the  general  feeling  in  his 
favor  was  unanswerable.  His  ballads 
and  fragments  have  all  the  soul  of  the 
old  minstrelsy,  and  his  few  son^s  are 
extremely  musical  and  true,  showing  he 
had  Uie  finest  taste  along  with  the  most 
vigorous  bardic  blood.  There  is  no  po- 
etry in  the  language  that  thrills  through 
one  like  Flora  Mclvor's  Highland  ode, 
McGregor's  Gathering,  and  the  Pibroch 
of  Donal  Dim.  The  chiefs  in  the  tent  of 
Agamemnon  would  htive  struck  their 
shields  with  a  soldierly  joy  to  hear  chant- 
ed that  noble  stour  in  which  Mormiou 
fights  and  dies  on  Flodden.  Scott  was 
slighted  for  going  back  to  the  semi-bar- 
barous times  of  the  old  chiefs  and  their 
moss-troopers  and  caterans,  instead 
of  writing  a  poem  styled  the  Footsteps 
of  Science ;  and  among  those  who  smiled 
at  him  were  men  who,  instead  of  il- 
lustrating the  past  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, in  the  same  hearty  fashion,  wont 
raving  and  tinkling  about  the  pachas 
and  the  palikars,  tiie  blessed  glendo- 
veers,  the  Guebres,  and  the  peris  of  the 
east— things  that  never  truly  touched  a 

Sulse  of  our  mingled  northern  blood, 
lot  Scott  was  right ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  principles  of  our  nature  to 
turn  to  the  past,  investing  it  with  a 
poetic  atmosphere,  especially  if  it  be 
the  past  of  our  own  or  kindred  races. 
Reason  it  as  we  please,  we  do  feel  more 
poetic  interest  in  the  rude  past  than  in 
the  promises  of  a  splendid  future — a 
greater  charm  in  the  being  and  doing  of 
our  ignorant  cattle-stealing  pilgrim  or 
pioneer  ancestors,  than  in  our  common 
schools  or  colleges,  our  crystal  palaces, 
or  even  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua. 

Next  wo  have  Shelley,  a  man  of 
classic  inspiration,  writing  a  vague, 
transcendental  kind  of  poetry ;  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness  of  en- 
chantment; quite  incomprehensible  to 


the  many,  and  having  no  power  orv 
the  general  feeling  of  men.  Keats  was 
his  disciple — a  spirit,  sensuous  and  deli- 
cate, swooning  away  in  the  atmosphen 
of  faery  romance  and  classic  legend — a. 
bright  energy,  left  imperfect,  Bke  his 
own  Hyperion ;  but  certainly  showing 
no  promise  of  any  effective  poetic  re- 
nown. The  eye  next  rests  (passiu 
over  Hunt,  who,  though  not  the  worst  en 
these  voices,  bv  any  means,  wants  Tisor 
and  is  too  much  of  a  mannerist)  on  £be- 
nezer  Elliot,  a  rough,  impassbned 
mind,  capable  of  the  finest  tilings,  if 
the  influences  of  an  imperfect  eduoatioa 
and  soul- corroding  labor  had  not  im- 
paired the  genuine  English  inspirations 
born  with  him.  His  heart  was  too 
much  exasperated  for  the  best  kind  of 
poetry.  There  was  too  much  iron  in 
his  blood.  Those  having  passed  firom 
the  scene,  the  chief  *'  malkex"  in  this 
language  seems  now  to  be  Tennysont  a 
man  largely  commented  on  and  laigelj 
lauded  U>r  some  time  past^  He.  is  the 
poet  of  the  refined  and  critical  clessei ; 
but  not  a  poet  in  any  large  or  nationsl. 
sense  of  the  word.  His  verse,  however, 
contains  two  of  the  best  dementi  of 
poetry— pathos  and  melody — ^it  is  mn- 
sical  and  has  a  dying  falL  Some  of  has 
lyrics,  especially,  are  charming — ^pol- 
ished like  gems.  (You  call  the  lyrics 
of  Shakespeare  or  Bums,  fiowen,  with 
all  the  fragrance  about  them.)  In  Ten- 
nyson you  find  a  great  many  echoes  of 
the  better  days  of  English  poetry— a 
curious  use  of  the  idiomatic  feUdties  of 
common  speech,  and  rejection  of  evarr- 
thing  that  could  remind  you  that  m 
eighteenth  century  poetry  waa  erer  in 
existence.  He  has  great  fastidiouaaess 
and  an  undeniable  oxace.  But  there 
is  a  certain  ur  en  nnreali^  over 
most  that  he  has  written,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  elaborate  artifice  of 
his  style,  will  prevent  anything  Hke 
a  hearty  appreciation.  lus  inspira- 
tions are  generally  va^e  and  un- 
substantial, enveloped  m  a  fine  fan- 
ciful haziness,  suggestive  of  remote 
legend  and  fafiry,  of  old  manor-hoosat 
and  granges,  with  their  parka  and  par- 
terres, of  moor-londs  stretching  drenily 
to  the  sea,  and  a  certain  light  of  aettfaig 
suns  over  all — ^things  that  In  tham- 
selves  appeal  but  faintly  to  oar  fe^nn 
and  are  made  still  fainter  in  eflbot  or 
the  unwonted  kind  of  English  in  iridcsh 
they  are  commended  to  as.  Hii  veraa 
is  too  much  sicklied  over  hj  a  pale  out  of 
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tffectation,  and  little  or  none  of  it  can 
be  ranked  with  those  genial  and  earnest 
Ijrrics  of  others  which  men  love  to 
quote  in  their  moments  of  enthusiasm. 
Tennyson,  in  fact,  is  a  beautiful  falsetto 
voice  of  a  limited  compass,  and  entirely 
without  those  deep  and  masculine  ca- 
dences which  interpret  the  feelings  best 
and  are  ever  best  esteemed  as  the  truest 
expression  of  harmony.  Ho  is  too 
much  like  the  damsel  with  a  dulcimer, 
singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

In  m idling  this  review  of  our  more 
dignified  order  of  verse,  we  have,  no 
doubt,  omitted  some  poetic  names 
and  things.  Some  ?  we  have  passed 
over  what  we  consider  the  genuine  po- 
etry of  the  language.  While  the  heavy 
classic  imitators  were  spinning  then: 
mechanical  rhetoric  of  various  kinds, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Herd,  and  others  were 
garlanding  and  publishing  the  poetry  of 
the  North  British  people,  wnile  Dr. 
Percy  was  similarly  employed  about 
the  old  minstrelsy  of  England,  and  Mr. 
Macuherson  was  concocting  his  suc- 
cessful gramarye  of  the  Erse  forefathers. 
The  poetry  of  the  commonalty,  formerly 
**  sung  to  the  wheel  or  sung  unto  the 
pair* — sung  at  castle-gates,  sheep- 
shearings,  and  love  trysts,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  winning  upon  the  more  edu- 
cated in  society  U)  preserve  and  im- 
prove such  snatches  and  wild  airs  of 
true  ffeliiig  and  melody — this  poetry  of 
the  peophi  was  hailed,  by  every  man 
having  a  ju?«t  poetic  taste,  as  the  i)rorn- 
ise  and  suggestion  of  something  far 
better  than  anything  the  merely  educa- 
ted writers  could  produce.  The  heavy 
and  s[denetic  Dr.  Johnson  could  sneer 
at  it,  but  Goldsmith,  with  a  far  bettor 
judgment,  saw  clearly  what  it  was,  and 
it  soon  began  to  leaven  the  lumpish  po- 
etic-*  of  the  time.  Just  then  Horace 
Walpole  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Pinker- 
ton,  the  antiquary,  that  there  was  not 
in  the  kingdnin  the  talent  fit  for  the 
making  of  II  song — none  of  the  poets  had 
g<Miiu'<  for  such  a  thing.  He  re- 
garded the  book-learned  school,  forget- 
ting the  people,  and  the  true  sources 
of  son::,  at  a  time,  too  (1783),  when  one 
of  the  first  of  lyric  l>ards  was  chanting 
bf'>i«le  the  Ayr.  And  here  we  come  to 
the  bright  name  of  Burns — a  man  who 
has  >o  nlmirahly  illustrated  that  fresh, 
democratic  style  of  tli(^  muse. 
*•  Hi-*  wa?*  the  music  to  whose  tone 

Tli»'  (ttiiinion  pulh*'  of  mail  kLH?i>«  time, 

In  cot  or(;:u>tlcti  mirth  or  moan, 
la  cold  ur  Buuny  clime.'' 


Bums,  in  a  far  fuller  and  heartier  de- 
gree than  Moore,  identified  himself  widi 
the  popular  songs  of  his  country,  and 
on  these  airs  and  formulas,  floating  for 
generations  round  the  cottages,  his  oe- 
lebrity  rests  cnduringly.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  Hogg,  Cunning- 
ham. Lover,  Motherwell,  Proctor,  Hood, 
Mackay,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Halleck, 
Whittier,  Kingsley,  and  others,  have 
made  many  beautiful  additions  to  the 
sum  of  the  real  poetry  we  possess.  In- 
deed, it  is  to  thoke  who  are  considered 
the  minor  poets,  and  also  to  those 
scarcely  ranked  with  the  brotherhood 
at  all,  that  wo  must  look  for  the  most 
vivid  and  melodious  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish lyric  poetry. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  that  the  warm- 
est and  most  animated  verse  of  our  lan- 
guage belongs,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
people,  expressing  the  more  natural 
feehngs  oi  men ;  and,  in  the  next,  it 
written  on  themes  that  address  them- 
selves most  plainly  to  the  likings  of  the 
many — love,  sorrow,  military  daring, 
and  so  forth.  If  what  has  oome  from 
the  people,  belongs  to  them,  or  suits 
them,  were  suddenly  struck  out  of  our 
poetry,  the  rest — with  some  exceptions, 
ranging  under  those  headings  already 
given  —  would  be  a  caput  mortuun^ 
'' fushionless  ase,'*  Dead  Sea  apples. 
As  regards  the  poetry  of  this  country, 
it  is  in  a  natural  state,  under  all  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  our  people 
never  knew  the  conditions  of  idleness, 
pensive  pastoral  habits,  and  great  na> 
tionid  sorrow,  which  produce  melodies 
like  those  of  the  mother  islands ;  no 
part  of  our  poetry  has  come  from  the 
toiling  and  rural  folk.  Almost  all  we 
have  is,  therefore,  necessarily  imitated 
by  the  educated  classes,  who,  of  course, 
wi>uld  turn  to  the  more  dignified  models 
— the  fushionless  ones.  Still,  seeing 
that  even  our  highest  writers  must,  ins 
country  like  this,  touch  the  strong- 
breathing,  strong-blooded  class  from 
which  all  vigor  of  inspiration  must 
come,  we  are  not  without  something 
distinctive,  and  soniething  ^od  in  po- 
etry. We  have  song&  which  the  old 
Greek  would  recognize  as  coming  up  to 
his  test,  or  near  it.  liespectful  of  the 
Dryads,  in  such  a  country  as  Attica, 
especiidly,  he  would  accept  Woodman 
spare  that  Tree,  agreeing  frankly  with 
those  British  members  of  parliament; 
he  would  be  touched  by  some  of  Long- 
fellow's Psalms  of  Life,  coming  home 
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to  eyerj  one's  hoarth  and  heart,  thrill 
over  the  onset  of  Bozzaris,  and  admire 
Wood  worth's  Moss- covered  Bucket 
And  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  wo  fear 
the  old  pagan  would  not  sympathizo 
with  the  cold  beverajjo  of  the  prudent 
Now  Englander.  Wine  was  a  true  and 
plentiful  growth,  like  poetry,  in  his 
country — not  a  vile  manufactured  arti- 
cle— and  a  bucket  of  Chian  would  be 
more  in  his  way.  He  would  recognize 
a  number  of  true  things  from  Whittier 
and  others,  but  from  the  great  mass  of 
our  rhyme  he  would  turn  away,  think- 
ing probably  of  the  young  lady's  pocket 
and  humming : 

**  Nothing  in  itj  nothing  in  it, 
But  tbo  binding  round  it" 

Glancing  at  the  greater  Parnassian 
names,  we  touched  on  Tennyson ;  and, 
in  connection  with  his  muso,  wo  now 
oomo  to  consider  another  order  of  verse 
contrasting  greatly  with  the  genuine 
sort,  and  proving  more  than  anything 
else  the  barren  kind  of  national  senti- 
ment from  which  it  grows.  Wo  mean 
the  Festus  Bailey  stylo — the  spasmodic 
school — the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  tho 
yearning,  unsatisfied  spirit.  This  dis- 
heveled order  of  verso  wo  would  rank 
apart  from  poetry,  under  some  appro- 
priate heading,  the  Extatico-psyx^holo- 
gic,  for  instance — not  believing  it  to  be 
poetry  at  all,  any  appearance  of  vigor 
in  it  merely  resembhng  the  feverishness 
that  accompanies  tho  chills  in  an  ague 
patient.  At  the  period  of  the  great 
French  revolution,  men's  thoughts  be- 
gan to  grow  excited  and  inquiring,  and 
a  number  of  poets,  with  an  enlarged 
scope  and  bolder  ideas,  gave  English 
poetry  some  of  the  vivid  complexion  and 
tone  of  the  times.  After  they  had 
ceased  to  write,  thirty  years  of  peace 
and  discontent  succeeded;  no  more 
strong  voices  wore  heard,  and  the  po- 
etic spirit  of  the  country  subsided  to 
the  level  of  Tennyson.  Ho  began  to 
sing,  according  to  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, without  any  experience  of  men  and 
things,  from  the  fancies  excited  in  him 
by  tne  melody  and  romance  of  books. 
His  mind  always  breathed  a  charmed 
atmosphere,  removed  from  the  "  blasts 
of  the  westlin  wind"  and  the  liberal 
oasing  air,  and  he  must  have  felt  that, 
without  an  artistic  mode,  his  themes 
would  not  of  themselves  be  sulHcient  to 
interest  a  general  audience.  He  has 
succeeded  very  well  on  his  meagre  in- 


spiration, and  has  ha4  imitators.  Hk 
simple  style  is  very  craoef ul ;  butilTeiy 
often  approaches  the  borders  of  tM 
namby-pamby,  and  falls  into  the  slip- 
slop, reminding  you  of  tho  disoont^uted 
ways  of  some  blase  careless  ezqaisitt 
of  the  world  of  fashion.  Of  course  such 
ways  are  things  that  most  provoke  iud- 
tation ;  and  a  number  of  writers  havt 
tried  to  lisp  and  drawl  in  the  Tennjso- 
nian  vernacular.  The  author  of  the 
Angel  in  the  House — Mr.  Coventry  Pat- 
more — we  thought  Professor  Wilson 
had  killed  him  ! — shows  the  lowest  deep 
of  that  parlor-gossip  style,  beyond 
which  no  one  can  or  will  go.  Another 
of  Tennyson's  peculiarities  is  his  uneasr 
new  way  of  stating  his  thoup^hts,  as  if 
he  were  dodging,  the  temptations  of 
some  older  forms  of  expression.  It  was 
said  of  Pope  that  he  could  not  take  a 
dish  of  tea  except  by  stratagem.  It  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Tennyson  that  he  uses  a 
certain  strategy  to  compose  the  order  of 
the  shortest  hne. 

The   same   influences,  indeed,  that 
formed  his  philosophy  and  style,  woald 
act  on  others,  and  lead  them  to  imitate 
him  ;  and  we  find  the  men  of  the  Fes- 
tus Bailey  class  following  his  difficult 
manner — jolting  along  over  that  oorda- 
roy  road  of  tho  muses — ^but,  with  a  cu- 
rious perverseness,  adopting  the  worst 
features  of  the  model  and  leaidng  the 
best,  taking  the  obscurity  and  leaTing 
the  pathos  and  the  music.    The  jargon 
of  ^Ir.  Bailey — the  aforesaid  Storm  und 
Drang — shows  how  English  poetry  of 
the  more  prominent  order  had  run  to 
the  wildest  kind  of  seed.     In  the  first 
place,  his  subjects  belong  to  metaphys- 
ics,  or  other  out-of-the-way  matterSi 
which  might  as  well  be  expressed  in  Jthe 
prose  of  Behmen  or  Fox ;  and,  in  the 
next,  the  language  is  an  outrage*  on  any 
form  of  expression  by  which  men  are 
expected   to  understand  one  another. 
The  generality  of  us  will  not  belicTe 
that  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
them  clear,  like  li^ht,  or  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  which  is  to  move  thousands. 
The    beauty  of  tlie  trumpet  is,  that  it 
shall  have  a  certain  sound.     True  po- 
etry has  always  tho  same,  and  we  can 
recognize  it  as  soon  as  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney.    Poetry,  in  fact,  is  a  matter  of  tha 
finest  coniinon  sonso ;  but  the  FestiU 
Bailey  people  make  nonsense  of  it,  with 
their  dark  twistiugs  of  language,  and  a 
dislocatuig  gibberish  that  stumUes  ba- 
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tween  proso  and  verso — **8ome  wild 
hotch-potch  that^s  rightly  neithor."  In 
everytliinpf  that  touches  the  natural 
feelings  <»f  men,  this  jargon  is  inferior 
to  the  mocking-bird  rhymings  of  the 
fashion- phite  magazines.  The  latter 
are  often  understood  and  have  rhyme — 
they  jingle  canorously. 

Hut  that  rhythmic  extravagance  is 
nothing  singular  in  the  history  of  po- 
etry. Und<'r/)ther  guises  it  has  occur- 
red at  intervals,  and  apparently  in  the 
comparatively  feeble  times,  when  the 
real  muses,  like  Homer,  went  to  sleep. 
Aristotle,  in  his  **  Dialectics'*  laughs  at 
the  prettinesses  of  Ilesiod,  who  says, 
**  the  provident,"  meaning  the  ant,  the 
**  house-lxMirer,'*  meaning  the  snail,  the 
•*  five -branched,"  meaning  the  hand,  the 
*•  thn't* -footed  man,**  meaning  the  old 
hobblcr  with  a  stick.  The  Greeks  called 
Ilesiod  the  poet  of  the  llclots,  because 
he  wri>te  al>out  farm-work,  and  styled 
Homer  the  poet  of  heroes.  Hesiod  must 
have  written  later  than  the  blind  old 
man  ;  ht*  certainly  lived  after  the  pe- 
riod of  those  cyclic  bards  luid  llomoroi 
(chanters)  who  are  considered  to  have 
come  after  the  Homer,  but  who,  for  the 
most  part  we  are  convinced,  lived  and 
snn;^  »»f  Troy  and  the  other  themes  long 
U'fore  that  renowned  single  name  arose. 
The  undcrived  perfection  of  such  a 
mighty  nnistrr  is  against  all  the  tra- 
ditions an<l  [>n'cedonts  of  mind  and  po- 
etry; ai^ainst  what  we  know  of  Shake- 
ppi*an*.  Hums,  and  other  gn'at  bards, 
who  have  foundt'd  their  celebrity  in  a 
ri'markablc  degree,  upon  tlu^  work  of 
their  pn-dccessors.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  Ulieves  that  bright  poets  were 
living  l»ef<»re  the  i)oetio  Agamemnon, 
and  that  the  Iliad  is  a  fragment  of  a 
lost  literary  worhl.  Hut,  as  we  were 
aliout  to  Miy,  Hesi(»d  must  have  written 
in  soiii(«  peaceful  agricultural  period, 
which  left  him  at  liberty  to  bo  didactic, 
orn.ite,  and  critical. 

(ilan«-ing  fn»m  the  classic  times  over 
the  l.»>t  aires  of  the  (J reek  empire,  and 
the  sfyh- of  porrpous  Knphuism  exi>ting 
in  tho>e  ftelde  and  fastidious  times,  wo 
C'Mne  t«>  the  phases  i>f  literature  we 
r.'itir.iP.y  undiT>tand  best.  In  the  crude 
;i  :«•  of  J»riti-«h  j)octry,  bef<>re  Shake- 
^p^•;l^e  and  hi-i  (MMPpeiTs  were  heard,  tho 
Kn;*liiiists.  JMiltatiii;;  the  Italian  school 
of  tiif  «li-;:iint  and  th«*  suarc^  addicted 
thems»lv«  -i  to  all  ]»o»ible  pritty  ex- 
travag mces  of  s[>rech  ;  and,  like  tho 
Fr^c.custs  JiidicuUs  of  the  H6telKam- 


bouillet,  and  the  Spanish  writers  in  the 
time  of  Gongora,  and  other  imitators 
of  foreign  styles,  furnished  a  harvest  of 
comedy  and  farce  to  the  humorous  wri- 
ters who  came  after.  The.-e  freakish 
fancies  and  neologies  in  verse  and  proMi 
were  forgotten  when  the  better  inttdleots 
began  to  distinguish  themselves.  After 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  swarm  of 
good  poets  had  ceased  to  sing,  came 
another  period  of  debility  ;  that  of  the 
so-called  metaphysical  writers,  Donne* 
Cowley,  and  the  rest,  who  tried  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  true  power  by  contor- 
tions, conceits,  and  sentimental  quirks, 
that  had  little  to  do  with  either  com- 
mon sense  or  natural  feeling.  Nothing 
was  said  by  those  pfround-and  lofty  tum- 
blers of  Apollo  in  a  simple,  direct  way ; 
they  looked  for  the  newest  modes  of 
saying  the  oldest  things,  and  used  an 
armory  of  conceits,  points,  similes,  meta- 
phors, antithes(»s,  which  they  worked 
up  and  worried  about  in  all  lights  till 
they  had  brought  everything  round  in 
a  highly  difficult  and  happy  manner. 
As  for  the  mu.sic  of  their  verses,  thoM 
Donnes,  Davenants,  Crashaws,  and  oth- 
ers, gave  it  only  a  secondary  attention, 
tumbling  over  their  dactyls  and  spon- 
dees in  a  loose  happy-go-lucky  style. 

"Tlioy  fajjpotetl  their  netionB  an  ihev  fill. 
And  if  tbetio  rhyniedand  ruttUrd  uU  \rn.^  woU.*' 

A  reaction  followed.  The  stvle  (»f  the 
matter-of-fact  Romans  was  now  in  the 
ascendant  in  France,  and  it  soon  became 
the  English  fashion  to  write  with  sobri- 
ety and  cleamess.and  to  polish  the  heroio 
line.  Then  came  the  heavy  tinn*  of  the 
Georges  (whom  Lord  Mahon,  in  his 
somewhat  slip-slop  and  go.ssiping  His- 
tory of  England,  con1pan^s  with  tho 
Anttmines!),  and,  as  the  rulers  were,  go 
were  tho  muses  of  the  land.  Towards 
the  close  of  th(j  stupid  century,  the 
weakened  system  of  poetry  gave  birth 
to  one  more  fungous  extravagance,  or 
**  sooterkin  of  wit'* — that  of  the  Rosa 
Matilda  school,  piping  after  the  Delia 
Cruscan  style  of  sentiment  and  phrase  : 

"  Lurid  «u)oko  nnd  frnnk  HU8pioion 
Ifniid  in  hund  rcluctiint  daiuM' ; 
Whik'  the  pwl  fultiilri  hin  iniri.Hiuu, 
Chivalry  rwi^iin  hij«  lunco." 

This  delicately  intense  school  usually 
personified  all  its  sul)>tantives,  mingling 
its  figures  with  the  most  pictun-sque  ana 
romantic  order  of  words  m  the  language, 
softened  into  melody  by  the  charm  of 
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alliteration.  Yearning  and  melanohol7 
were  the  chief  inspirations  of  its  bards 
and  burdesses,  wlio  loved  to  *'  wreathe 
round  tlieir  airy  harp  the  tim(»rous  joy," 
and  who,  carried  uway  by  the  glow  of 
feeling,  would  wrench  the  metaphors 
from  their  old  places  and  pluy  at  cross- 
purposes  with  them — metaphors  of  war 
marching  through  the  bowers  of  love, 
metaphors  of  the  land  doing  fantastic 
duty  at  sea,  and  metaphors  of  the  stars 
and  meteors  dancing  topsy-turvy  among 
the  excited  moral  sentiments.  Gifford, 
in  tlio  Baviad  and  MsBviad,  came  out  and 
mode  coarse  noises  against  these  dainty 
men  and  women,  and  so  sent  them  scamp- 
ering before  **his  lion  ramp.*'  Then 
came  another  poetic  reign  of  power ; 
after  which,  peace,  forced  trade,  and  dis- 
content, and  no  more  great  poets.  But 
in  their  8tead  we  have,  as  we  have  said, 
Tonn^'son,  Boiloy,  and  their  followers — 
the  metaphy.sicians,  the  sposmodics,  the 
agonizers,  and  the  simpletons. 

The  prevalent  style  of  our  day  is,  in 
fact,  but  the  chronic  disease  of  English 
poetry,  witii  a  new  feature  or  two.  The 
verse  of  Alexander  Smith  and  the  other 
young  men,  though  it  has  a  far  more 
human  and  harmonious  tone  than  those 
mystic  utterances,  is  still  of  that  extra- 
vagant school,  being  partly  in  imitation 
of  it  and  growing  in  a  great  measure,  like 
it,  fnun  the  want  of  any  healthy  national 
feeling.  Its  tenor  is  one  of  complaint, 
yearning  or  savage  discontent.  Smith, 
gifti'd  with  u  fine  sense  of  music,  a 
nobh;  power  of  melodi<»us  words,  is 
capable  of  the  best  things.  But  not 
bemg  able  to  get  any  inspiration  fmm 
his  groat  manufacturing  country,  dis- 
suadtfd  from  those  healthful  themes 
which,  either  in  the  past,  present,  or 
future  of  a  nation,  should  touch  the 
breast  of  a  young  genius,  he  turns  aside 
and  throws  his  whole  soul,  like  a  Syba- 
rite, agonizing  on  rose-leaves,  into  a 
sensual  dream  of  love — a  genial  thing, 
no  doubt,  but  not  a  fit  theme  to  gloat 
over  at  the  age  of  twenty,  before  a 
mixed  audience — at  the  same  time, 
yearning  vaguely  after  the  glories  and 
immensities  of  nature  and  eternity,  nnd 
addres.sing,  rather  disrespectfully,  the 
great  First  Cause  himself!  Ho  rails 
melodiously  on  his  fate,  because  no 
worthy  mode  of  life  or  thought  seems 
to  ofter  itself  to  his  aspiring  nature. 
His  verse  is  not  the  poetry  a  nation 
loves  to  quote  and  repeat ;  for  people 
are  not  generally  in  the  state  of  wild- 


nees  and  wonder  peonliar  to  racy  jmag 
speculators  in  riiyme.  Indeed,  it  eoiU 
not  well  be  poetry.  Tme  poetrf  eomet 
from  the  mature  mind— one  wmob  has 
known  itself  and  the  world — the  wofU 
of  nature  and  the  world  of  thought 
A  young  man's  poetry  is  unripe  fiwt; 
but  the  poetry  ofa  bookish  jrounff  man  is 
usually  no  poetry  at  ail ;  it  ia  eitharoold 
imitation  or  extravagance.  Biocraphefs 
have  a  very  foolish  habit  of  teiliiiig  as, 
for  our  applause,  how  such  and  aooh 
verses  were  composed  befbie  foaitaaa 
or  before  twenty.  They  ahould— as 
Sterne  would  say — ^rather  **  wipe  than 
up  and  say  nothing  about  them.*'  Ov 
mental  manhood  must  obey  lawa  analo- 
gous to  those  of  our  physical  manhood. 

The  verse  of  Grerald  liaaoej  and 
others  does  not  meet  our  teat  of  poatar. 
It  is  too  crude  and  too  strenooua,  and  ia 
mostly  conveyed  in  ill-chosen  fiirmalaa 
— galloping,  dreary  modes  oi  metn. 
Then  tiiose  inexperienced  folk  pniaa 
labor  and  glorify  it— a  melanoholj  par- 
version  of  the  poetic  idea;  for  labor 
has  been,  and  is  now,  worae  than  ew, 
the  misery  of  men,  whether  boildiqg 
pyramids,  canals,  or  crystal  palaoaai 
tilling  the  ground  of  others,  or  blaaak- 
ing  their  own  blood  in  faotoriea.  It  ia 
generally  the  effort  of  the  manj  to  anp- 
port  the  luxury  of  the  few ;  and  gener- 
ous poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with  aneh 
a  debasing,  demoralising  thing.  We 
maintain  the  most  orthodox  ideaa  of  that 
same  labor.  Regarding  the  whole  ef 
that  uneasy  **  Storm  and  Stress"  bcothar- 
hood.  one  would  be  very  apt  to  tfaiak 
that  those  wild  libertinea  of  the  mnaa 
were  trying  to  revenge  themselvaai  mofB 
or  less  fantastically,  on  the  age  whioh 
is  so  apparently  out  of  joint,  and  which 
furnishes  them  with  no  worthier  inapim- 
tious — playing  mad  fantauaa  andoaori^ 
cios  on  the  chords,  jangling,  twangpi^b 
and  brangUng  spitofuliy ,  making  paevisli 
sport  of  the  metres,  and  horhng  thaic 
notions  with  a  gesticulating  wiluolnen 
at  the  heads  of  all  the  world  about  than 
— reminding  us  of  old  Stonjhuralfa 
translation  of  Virgil — his  '^riff-nff  rmi^ 
ing  and  thwick-thwack  thurlerie  boimo* 
ing." 

Altogether,  their  sympathy  with  Ika 
world  seems  as  slight  as  tneir  knowledge 
of  it;  and  this  appears  when  thej  tt^ 
tempt  a  common  theme,  such  aa  tba 
common  order  of  minds  may  be  intaiv 
ested  in.  We  shall  instance  their  pfti 
triarch,  Tennyson,  who  can  be  aa 
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and  faint-colored  as  any  of  them.  Tn 
Maud  (the  splenetic  and  unsati.s factory 
loTe-8torv«  with  its  breaks  and  jnnglings 
— **  light  auirks  of  music  broken  and 
uneven.  thAt  make  the  soul  dance  upon 
a  jig  to" — the  Crimea) — he  justly  ad- 
vocates war  in  preference  to  a  vile  con- 
dition (»f  society,  but  does  it  in  such  a 
hobbling,  grotesque  way,  that  very  few 
understand  him,  at  first.  But  that  war 
was  as  unpropitious  to  the  poetry  as  to 
the  arms  of  England.  It  created  no 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  the  bards  pro- 
duced nothing  concerning  it  that  will  be 
remembered — except  one  song,  which 
Tennyson  wrote  less  from  his  feelings 
than  his  fine  taste  and  a  recognition  of 
the  simple  old  popular  formulas.  But 
it  is  curious  how,  even  in  this,  the 
vagueness  he  loves  so  much  comes  to 
impair  his  inspiration.  In  the  first  edi- 
ti<m  of  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
he  had  some  allusions  to  a  name  and  a 
popular  belief,  and  these  he  leaves  out 
in  the  second.  Wo  miss,  •*  Take  the 
guns,  Nolan  said*' — and  **  some  one  had 
blundered.''  The  omission  of  these 
makes  the  faint  character  of  the  lyric 
still  fainter  ;  all  color  is  bleached  out  of 
it,  and  it  would  now  answer  for  any 
cavalry  charge  since  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder.  Fancy  how  Scott  or  Camp- 
hell  WDuld  have  thrilled  you  with  names. 
Try  and  fancy  either  of  them  writing 
sonnets  on  that  war,  as  Mr.  JSmilh  has 
d«mo  I 

We  cannot  conclude  without  alluding 
to  another  feature  of  that  prevalent 
pch<M>l  of  poetry — the  enthusiasm  for 
natun»  and  her  elements.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be,  generally  speaking,  a  delu- 
hion,  in  the  firsit  place,  and,  in  the  next, 
little  belonging  to  true  poetry.  We 
mistake  an  acquired  taste  for  a  natural 
fet'ling.  In  the  earliest  poetry  of  na- 
tions, and  even  in  the  perfect  classics, 
wi*  du  not  find  any  of  that  passion  for 
natural  oKj«'cts.  The  first  observers — 
we  instance  the  (i recks — enjoyed,  no 
d<Mibt.  th<'  many  fair  aspects  above  and 
U'lnw.  They  gave  g<)ds  to  the  elements, 
to  the  «eas,  the  forests,  the  sun  and 
m«»on:  but  these  deities  were  distinct 
from  the  departments  they  presided  over. 
Matter  was  not  at  all  spiritualized — it 
onlv  received  a  mvtholo;ric  dress,  so  to 
pp<'ak.  Hut  everything  in  nature  was 
estimate<l  as  it  was  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  men.  'I'he  poets  stvled  death 
unlovely  arul  dreadful  ;  uidike  those 
modems  who  pretend  tluit,  in  the  case 


of  infancy  and  beauty  and  so  forth,  a 
corse  has  a  gracious  look,  which  is  false, 
as  every  true  heart  knows — death  is 
a  misery  and  horror.  Storms  caused 
fear  and  discomfort.  There  were  no 
Byrons  among  the  poets  to  say  they 
were  lovely  in  their  strength,  like  the 
glances  of  a  black-eyed  woman.  The 
sea  was  sung  as  dreary  and  perilous—- 
not  as  a  steed  bounding  beneath  ecstatic 
riders;  though  when  it  was  calm,  the 
cheerful  Greeks  said  the  waves  laughed 
immeasurably.  Homer  had  a  fine  eye 
for  the  operations  of  nature,  and  a  heart 
to  moralize  them,  briefly  and  subservient- 
ly ;  but  his  shepherds  (in  a  couple  of 
lines  which  Pope  has  spun  out  to  a 
dozen)  chiefly  admire  the  moon  for  the 
good  light  she  g^ves.  Lucretius  and 
Virgil  spoke  of  nature  and  the  countnr 
like  scientific  men  and  farmers,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
loved  it  for  its  fruits,  shade,  and  calm* 
ness. 

In  modem  times,  Chaucer  talks  fresh- 
ly of  country  scenes ;  and  the  trouveres 
and  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages  have 
generally  something  to  say  of  the  leafy 
months  and  the  sun — chiefly  in  the  pre- 
luding of  their  cantos — but  it  is  always 
in  a  sensuous  way.  They  are  fond  of 
talking  of  flowers  and  songs  of  birds, 
which,  whether  a  bardic  afi^ectation — 
growing  out  of  those  somewhat  fantastio 
things,  the  Floral  Games  of  Thoulouse 
— or  a  true  taste  (it  may  bo  something 
of  both),  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  modern  passion  for  all  nature's 
scenery — the  terrible  and  the  gracious 
alike.  Tasso  and  Milton  describe  natural 
scenery,  but  it  is  garden  scenery ;  and 
Shakespeare,  the  myriad- minded,  has 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  nature^ 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  mi- 
crocosm. 

The  new  enthusiasm  began,  apparent- 
ly, about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury— having  originated  in  Spinozaism 
and  the  dignifying  of  nature  and  her 
powers  at  the  expense  both  of  civilized 
society  and  the  doffmas.  Rousseau, 
crying  over  his  periwinkle,  helped  to 
bring  nature  into  fashion — so  to  speak— 
and  pensive  Gennany  appears  to  have 
received  the  new  modes  of  thought  with 
its  customary  enthusiasm,  while  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  taken  the  tone  from 
the  continent  along  with  Werther,  Le- 
nore,  Mrs.  Haller,  Goetz,  Pizarro, Faust, 
etc.  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
their  imitators  were  either  proficients  in 
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German,  or  admirers  of  Gorman  litera- 
ture. Frederika  Bruu's  noble  ode  to 
the  scenery  of  Mont  Blauc  and  Chamouni 
was  imitated  by  Coleridfi^e,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  a  curious  way,  by  Sholley,  who 
has  colored  it  with  his  own  religious 
philosophy.  The  poetic  sentiment  on 
themes  of  nature  grew  and  increased  in 
England,  and,  very  remarkably,  among 
those  who  disliked  or  denounced  the 
great  human  world  about  them — Words- 
worth, for  instance,  Byron,  Shelloy, 
Keats.  Tho  feelings  of  scorn  or  spite 
with  which  these  poets  turned  from  their 
fellows  to  sing  the  glories  or  divinities 
of  nature,  must  have  deadened  any 
genial  poetic  inspiration  within  them. 
The  muses  never  cordially  loved  the 
misanthropists.  At  the  same  time,  in 
France,  Chateaubriand,  the  poetic  father 
of  Lamartine,  returning  from  his  Ame- 
rican and  other  pilgrimages,  full  of  the 
lovo  of  nature  in  all  her  sublimities  and 
beauties,  introduced  that  new  cult  which 
Boon  became  a  bardic  passion,  animated, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  melodrumic 
spirit  so  peculiar  to  the  country.  In 
this  way  has  grown  that  poetic  worship 
of  nature  and  her  forms  which  is  now- 
a-days  carried  by  our  writers  to  such  a 
wonderful  pitch  of  extravagance  and 
ill-regulated  metaphor. 

The  ancients  loved  natural  scenery 
OS  much  as  we  do,  and  their  philosophic 
writers  believed  that  one  supreme  deity 
existed  in  its  forms.  But  this  doctnno 
seemed  to  them  too  profound  for  their 
muses ;  and  the  lively  and  judicious 
Greeks,choosing  other  harmonic  themes, 
never  learned  to  glow  over  it.  They 
better  knew  the  nature  of  poetry.  All 
their  feelings  in  tho  matter  were  genuine ; 
and  wo  maintain  that  inorganic  things 
can  funiish  none  of  the  inspiration  of 
true  poetry.  Tho  great  majority  of 
men  have  no  sympathy  with  natural 
scenery,  except  as  associated  with  some- 
thing else — something  involving  a  human 
interest,  in  one  way  or  other ;  and  wo 
are  convinced  that  new  fashion  of  poetic 
tliought  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
means  and  appliances  of  progress.  The 
facilities  of  travel  have  sent  peo])lo 
rambling  about  tho  world,  especially 
freeing  all  English-speaking  writers 
from  their  insularities,  while  tho  aids  of 
science  have  insured  those  physical 
comforts  and  enjoyments  without  which 
very  few  are  disposed  to  go  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  or  the  sublime.  Tho 
ocean  ways,  the  forests,  the  mountaius, 


the  cataract**,  thunder  and  lighhung  an 
all  made  easy  to  tho  appreciation  of 
those  who,  no  longer  suHjeot  to  the  nid*- 
ness  or  the  rage  of  them,  are  in  tht 
favorable  mood  to  adbiire  tbem.  'Tis  t 
true  philosophy,  that  most  of  our  im- 
pressions from  without  are  colored  from 
within.  Our  minds  must  be  ednoated 
to  admire  tho  sublime  and  beautifoL 
People  have  been,  at  first  glance,  dis- 
appointed with  Niagara  and  the  Alpt— 
as  Byron  was  with  St.  Peter*8  at  Borne; 
and  some  think  with  Lamb  (is  it  not  ?) 
that  a  great  mountfdn  is  a  great  impos- 
tor. That  disappointment  is  oommun; 
for  human  imagination  is  greater  than 
anything  on  earth.  We  have  seen  in 
tho  sunset  sky,  above  a  noble  ezpanio 
of  hills  and  waters,  a  scene  whiok  no- 
thing on  the  ground  ever  equaled ;  and 
felt,  when  the  eye  sunk  from  the  upper 
cliffs,  mountains,  and  seas — those  towe^ 
ing  coast-lines  and  softly-aplendid  ar- 
chipelagos of  heaven— that  the  ele- 
ments of  earth  were  very  blank  and 
beggarly,  indeed. 

To  the  majority  of  men,  the  ohanm 
of  natural  scenery  were  little  or  nothing 
without  a  feeling  of  varietyv  freedom 
from  business,  improved  health,  aodal 
imitation,  intention  to  print,  or  the  pic- 
nic enjoyments  of  the  occasion.  Fev 
ever  think  of  going  into  the  wilder 
presence  of  nature  without  a  hamper  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  Mont  Blano  looks  finest 
after  lunch.  All  this  is  nAnnl.  Tht 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man-^n  poet- 
ry, too,  and  it  is  only  by  an  edacSikifd  ef- 
fort a  warm-blooded  historic  animiaLliht 
him,  comes  to  sympathize  with  the  tgfM» 
hover  over  chasms  and  cataracta,  and 
interchange  souls  with  moautain  maaaaa 
— schist,  gneiss,  limestone,  or  gW- 
wackc.  A  few  can  do  it ;  but,  as  Gibs 
Scroggins*s  ghost  says— that's  no  role. 
Dr.  Arnold  well  expresses  our  meaning 
when  ho  says,  nothing  but  another 
deluge  could  leave  the  Alps  and  the 
Andes  on  an  equality  in  point  of  inter- 
est 'l*he  volcanic  and  vegetable  grand- 
eur of  the  latter  touches  no  one  like  the 
storied  Alps,  with  their  crossing  ghosti 
of  great  men  from  Theseus  to  Napoleon, 
and  the  shadows  of  their  eagles — ^theb 
*' w(>apon-birds*'  ever  flitting  over  tiba 
pinnacles. 

We  repeat — the  age  is  anti-poetie; 
and  those  ti-lluric,  spasmodic,  mppanti 
dark-twisted,  metro-murdering,  meta- 
physic  and  slip-slop  stylea  are  bol  flM 
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darnels,  cockles,  and  colocyntbs  of  a 
Boil  barren  from  Dun  to  Boersheba.  It 
makes  us  laugh,  at  times,  to  think  we 
dt?t*»ct  a  purpose,  motive  or  method  in 
thi.s  metre -madness.  When  wo  have 
tried  back  and  read  a  passage  over  twice, 
fur  a  meaning,  we  have  found  it  to  be 
an  old  acquaintance — from  Blair,  Pope, 
Cowpi^r,  Shelley,  Keats,  or  some  one 
else.  The  new  stylo  has,  in  fact,  in  its 
wiUlnoss,  groat  facilities  for  concealing 
the  pillage  of  tho  writers — just  as  the 
Highland  caterans  once  had  for  hiding 
their  stolen  cattle  in  the  ravines  and 
rt>ugh  ways  of  their  country.  Using 
their  strange  intricate  Uxisn  the  former 
can  plagiarize  with  a  certain  impunity — 
as  Carhie  did  when  he  took  the  idea  of 
Sartor  Kesartus  from  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
and,  dressing  it  up  in  the  German- 
grotesque,  passed  it  off  as  something 
new  froui  tho  academe  of  Ecclefechan. 
Amidst  such  a  heavy,  ungeuial  mass  of 
so-called  poetry  latterly  put  forth  in  our 
lan^jiiage.  wo  regard  Longfellow's  poem 
of  Hiawatha  as  an  exception.  It  has 
fre>hnessand  originality,  and, being  clear 
and  full  of  music,  has  met  the  poetic 
test  on  which  we  insist ;  for  it  has  been 
recited  (in  part)  before  crowded  au- 
diences of  our  people,  and  has  come  off 
fairly  and  successfully.  If  wo  W(»re  a 
Gr«'('k  archon  or  something  of  that 
kind,  Mr.  Longfellow  should  have  tho 
chor:i'4i('  tripod. 

C'ritlci-'in  and  calm  thought  in  the 
clos»'t  will,  of  eours<»,  need  and  appre- 
ciate much  <»f  that  diilactic,  sentimental, 
pa-tnral,  metaphysical,  and  other  verse 
— wh«th«*r  coming  from  Milton  or 
Km«'rson — wjiich  lies  witlmut  tho  pale 
of  the  rral  [)oetry.  But  the  latter,  we 
are  Convinced,  must  go  hack  to  its  early 
con(liti«»ns  and  formulae — the  energetic 
ha*te  of  progrt'ss  and  tlie  influences  of 
sci«  nee  «nn'raring.  curiou-^ly  (Miough,  to 
pr»duf',»  cti\'(ts  that  first  grew  from  the 
hinj[»le  Ixlitf  and  emotions  of  men. 
T.ie  circu!n>itanccs  of  the  world  r'^quire 
t'n*  I  iiiji  I  i^c  of  enthusiasm  once  more, 
nnl  trut'  [xx'try  mu-^t  come  in  the 
slia'M-s  of  the  haikul.  the  m^nix,  the  ode, 
and  the  hymn.  The  lyric  will,  no 
<l'u'>t,  l»e  hcncctorth  tin*  highest  and 
fitt"-t  in'>(l»*  of  our  muses — dealing 
chiftl,  n;i(i  briefly  with  the  warm- 
1)1  ..»  i"d  t'tclinL;-:.  atfccti<>n«i,  an<l  aspira- 
ti"ii-i  ..f  tiic  hinuan  luart,  and  easily 
adaj»titi^  it-i'lf  t»)  the  nju>ical  cadences 
— i[>  natural  dowt-rand  iiccompaniment. 
Tue    tune  must  como  when  a  rhymer 


with  two  thoughts  shall  not  nt  down 
and  cover  his  acre  of  paper.  The  doom 
of  succinctness  will  he  upon  him.  Art 
will  be  no  longer  long,  but  short,  like 
life.  We  do  not  overlook  the  drama 
in  this  question ;  because  poetry  does 
not,  formally,  belong  to  it.  In  almost 
every  age,  verso  has  been  tlie  bane  of 
the  drama,  rendering  it  feeble,  false, 
and  unnatural,  and  still  depriving  it  of 
that  robust  expression  which  best  inter- 
prets the  great  passions  and  arguments 
of  life,  of  which  the  stage  is  the  mir- 
ror. The  belief  that  the  highest  style 
of  our  poetry  must  yet  be  the  lyric,  is 
encouraged  by  that  tendency,  growing 
amongst  us,  to  recite  verse  before  large 
public  audiences.  This  is  a  good  aud 
animating  custom,  and  poets  should  be 
encouraged  to  pronounce  their  own 
odes,  or  get  others  to  do  so.  If  once 
our  bards  began  to  write  for  the  at 
polloi — for  the  million,  instead  of  the 
critics  and  three  or  four  dozen  of  book- 
ish readers — our  muses  would  soon 
have  another  story  to  tell.  As  in  the 
times  of  the  Homers,  Pindars,  and 
other  best  lyrists  of  Greece,  our  writers 
would  be  sure  to  catch  some  of  the 
popular  spirit  of  their  audiences,  and 
say  things  that,  receiving  th(»  stamp  and 
cliaracter  of  tho  present  age,  would  be 
good  for  all  nges,  for  that  reason.  In 
this  respect  it  is,  that  we,  imitators,  as 
we  have  been,  enjoy,  really,  better 
prospects  of  poetry  than  our  island 
cousins,  having  all  the  elements  of  an 
enlightened  democracy  from  which  to 
deduce  a  more  effective  order  of  lyrio 
expression.  Our  literature  can  be  more 
easily  vulgarized  than  any  other ;  and 
wo  need  not  tell  the  reader  of  literary 
history  the  effect  of  the  volgar  elorioso 
on  tho  intellectual  renown  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  Everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  to 
the  blood,  thouglits,  and  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  men  owe  the 
finest  productions  of  every  national 
poetry.  To  help  about  this  change, 
our  independent  critics  should  give 
their  aid,  speaking  out,  in  Apollo's 
name,  with  frank  severity — not  imitat- 
ing those  who  stoop,  with  a  fatherly 
interest,  over  any  kind  of  verse-babble, 
pick  out  grains  of  wheat  from  bushels 
of  chaff,  and  foster  a  love  of  conceits 
and  word-twistings,  by  italicising 
modes  of  saying  a  thing  !  The  strength 
and  felicity  of  some  critics  lie  in  the 
italics.     But  it  is  a  **  fushionless*'  fash- 
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ion,  and  encourages  roguery  in  the 
Terse-makers,  who  go  pilfering  the  con- 
ceits and  the  word-crotchets,  here  and 
there,  when  they  cannot  make  them. 
This  is  a  fact. 

To  conclude :  poetry  is  not  poetry 
without  form  and  music,  things  whicn 
the  earlier  kinds  of  verse  produced  for 
themselves  in  a  natural  way — just  as 
rills  wear  channels  for  their  own  clear 
movements  and  melodies — and  which 
the  songs  and  ballads  of  our  ^nuine 
makers  and  modulators  can  still  pro- 
duce, in  the  same  way.  As  we  have 
flaid,  the  tendency  of  the  general  mind 
is  to  the  lyrical  in  poetry;  people 
like  the  musical  formulas ;  and  this  is 
shown  all  the  world  over,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  What  poem  of 
moral  sentiment  or  didactic  meaning 
ever  ran  the  rounds  like  Poe's  Song  of 
the  Bells — which  is  chiefly  an  artifice 
of  words  ?  His  other  popular  poem 
is  a  series  of  cadences,  in  which  the 
sentiment  is  conveyed  in  a  vague, 
weird  manner,  which  takes  both  the 
ear  and  the  imagination.  Tennyson's 
Bugle  Song  and  his  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade — more  popularly  quoted 


than  anything  else  he  has  writ— depenA 
for  their  effect  on  the  lyrio  oharm  of 
the  words.  There  is  Hood's  immortd 
Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  there  is  hh 
Bridge  of  Sighs ;  what  would  tiie  ap- 
peal of  the  first  be  inthoat  **stiloB, 
stitch"  ?  What  would  it  be  in  Words- 
worth's pathetic  metres?  Kineskj^ 
«'  Mary,  call  the  Cattle  Home"  ana  oCte 
lyrics  that  the  reader  will  lememberi 
are  also  popular  for  the  simple  mirfo 
in  which  they  are  wrapt  up.  The  in- 
stincts of  men  in  general 
against  all  sorts  of  dull  and 
verse.  It  is  only  your  book- 
people  and  critios  that  keep  up  anfl 
countenance  the  heavy  old  style  of  An 
muses,  and  encourage  all  fereridi  <v» 
travagances,  and  the  platitndes  of  Ihe 
verse-writers — ^people  who  make  posi* 
ry,  which  is  the  most  natoral  and  RVM^ 
ine  expression  of  the  human  feeuigti 
synonymous  with  nonsensOv  and  fhttin^ 
and  everything  laughable. 

In  conclusion,  and  oordiallj  aaMSfe- 
ing  to  the  sentiment  of  Tennyson.  «s 
would  say  :  *'  Ring  out,  ring  out  tibsss 
feeble  rhymes,  and  ring  the  fuller  ttin* 
strels  in." 
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THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTIONIST. 


THE  chief  leader  in  the  present  re- 
volutionary movement  in  China  is 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  the  writer. 
His  surname  is  Hung,  and  his  name 
Sow-Tsuen.  In  1847,  he  came  to  my 
house  in  Canton,  as  a  religious  inquirer, 
and  I  instructed  him  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  more  than  two  months  ;  during 
which  time  he  maintained  a  blameless 
deportment. 

When  Hung  first  came  to  us  he  pre- 
sented a  paper,  as  was  the  custom, 
written  by  himself,  giving  some  account 
of  his  mmily-connoctions,  his  birth- 
place, education,  convictions,  and  the 
reason  of  his  becoming  an  inquirer. 
Also,  in  this  narrative,  he  gave  a  mi- 
nute account  of  having  received  a  book 
some  years  previous  in  Canton,  enti- 
tled, "Good  Words  Exhorting  the  Ago." 
He  fell  ill  afterwards,  and,  during  his 


illness,  he  saw  a  vision  whioh  ha  irid 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of  nhat  he 
read  in  the  book;  and  hence  ha  ha- 
camo  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  a 
more  perfect  Knowledge  of  what  he  had 
learned.  He  was  introduoed  to  ma  as  a 
village  schoolmaster;  rather  piepoiaesi 
ing  m  his  appearanoe.  He  was  aboot 
£vo  feet  four  or  five  inchea  hi^  well 
built,  and  would  weigh,  perhansi  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  round  liMsed, 
regularly  featured,  rather  handsome ;  a 
middle-aged  man,  and  gentleman^  in 
manners.  Hung*s  family  trace  the  pe- 
digree of  their  ancestors  back  for  moie 
than  twenty  generations  to  the  lime  of 
the  Sung  dynasty — about  the  >My™""g 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Among  them 
there  always  have  been  found  men  of 
literary  attainments  and  renown.  Hoag 
Sow-Tsuen's  ancestor.  Hang  Jin-Boaflr, 
of    the    fourth   generatioui    inth   Ini 
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family  removed  to  tho  district  of  Uwa 
Uein,  t<)  tho  northwest  of  Canton, 
where  they  settled  as  farmers.  His 
father.  Hung  Janp,  had  three  sous  and 
two  daughters.  His  parents  have  both 
been  dead  more  than  ten  years — his 
mother  first.  Sow-Tsuen  was  the  fourth 
child.  His  birth-place  was  in  a  small 
village  called  Koou-lok-po(),  in  Hwa 
Heiu  district,  about  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Canton.  It  is  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive  plain,  which  is  covered  with 
rice-fields,  and  interspersed  with  numer- 
ous villages.  Tho  whole  population  of 
Hung's  native  village  only  amounts  to 
about  four  hundred  people,  most  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Hung  family.  In 
this  village  tliere  was  a  school-house 
where  every  boy  could  study  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  which  are  studied  by  every 
student  in  the  country,  with  the  hope, 
ultimately,  of  rising  from  his  humble  sta- 
tion to  the  highest  dignities  in  tho  empire. 

Hung  was  bom  in  tiio  year  1813.  He 
received  at  his  birth  tho  name  of  **  bril- 
liant fire'' — subsequently  ho  himself 
adopted  Sow-Tsuen — elegant  and  per- 
fect— as  his  literary  name.  At  an  early 
age,  he  developed  an  cxti'aordiuary 
capacity  for  study,  and  was  sent  to 
school  at  seven  years  of  age.  In  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years  ho  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  four  books,  the 
five  classics,  the  Koo-Wun,  and  Ilau- 
King ;  after  which  hn  read  the  history 
of  China,  and  tho  m(»re  extraordinary 
books  of  Chinese  literature.  He  soon 
gained  th«»  favor  of  his  teachers,  as  well 
as  his  own  family -relations,  who  were 
proud  of  his  tilents,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  assuredly,  in  course  of  time,  gain 
a  high  hterary  degree,  or  even  become 
a  member  of  the  Ilan-lin  college,  from 
which  the  highest  oflicers  are  selected 
by  the  emperor  ;  and  thus  reflect  lustre 
upon  his  whole  family. 

When  Sow-Tsuen  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  tho  property  of  his  family  did 
not  permit  him  to  continue  his  studies; 
but,  like  other  youths  of  the  village, 
who  were  not  students,  ho  assisted  in 
the  field- labor.  His  relations  and 
friends,  however,  regretted  that  his 
talents  should  be  wiisted  upon  mere 
manual  labor,  and,  therefore,  they  en- 
gaged him  as  teacher  in  their  own  vil- 
lage, whi-re  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  <iuit* tly  to  continue  his  literary  pur- 
suits. 

Hung  attended  the  pul>Iic  examina- 
tions in  Canton  at  an  early  period,  when 


he  was  only  about  sixteen  years  of  age» 
with  the  hope  of  fulfilling  the  high 
expectations  entertmned  in  his  famUy 
respecting  his  literary  abilities ;  and 
though  he  ranked  amon^  the  most  pro- 
mising scholars  at  the  district  exanuna- 
tions,  yet  he  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  first  degree — Sin-tshai — which 
had  to  be  conferred  at  the  provincial 
capital — Canton.  In  tlie  year  1836, 
when  he  was  twenty- three  years  of  age, 
he  again  visited  Canton,  to  be  present 
at  the  public  examination ;  where  he 
met  a  roan  of  remarkable  appearancet 
with  large  sleeves  and  long  beard,  whe 
had  in  his  possession  a  parcel  of  books^ 
consisting  of  nine  small  volumes,  being 
a  complete  set  of  a  work  entitled — 
**  Good  Words  Exhorting  the  Age,"  the 
whole  of  which  he  gave  Hung  Sow- 
Tsuen,  who,  on  his  return  from  the  ex- 
amination, brought  them  home,  and, 
after  a  superficial  glance  at  their  con- 
tents, placed  them  in  his  book-case, 
without  at  the  time  considering  them  of 
any  particular  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1837,  he  had,  while  lying 
on  his  bed  apparently  dead,  a  succession 
of  dreams  and  visions.  In  one  of  them» 
it  seemed  as  if  his  mind  were  introduced 
into  a  largo  hall,  tho  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  which  was  beyond  description. 
A  man,  venerable  in  years,  with  golden 
beard,  and  dressed  in  a  black  robe,  was 
sitting  in  an  imposing  atitude  upon  the 
highest  i)lace.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Sow- 
Tsuen  he  began  to  shed  tears,  and 
said :  *'  All  human  beings  in  tho  whole 
world  are  produced  and  sustained  by 
me;  they  eat  my  food,  and  wear  my 
clothing,  but  not  a  single  one  among 
them  has  a  heart  to  remember  and  vene- 
rate me  ;  what  is,  however,  still  worse 
than  that,  they  take  of  my  gifts,  and 
therewith  worship  demons ;  they  pur- 
posely rebel  against  me,  and  arouse  my 
anger.  Do  not  thou  imitate  them." 
Thereupon  he  gave  Sow-Tsuen  a  sword, 
commanding  him  to  exterminate  the 
demons,  but  to  spare  his  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  a  seal  by  which  he  would  over- 
come the  eril  spirits ;  and  also  a  yellow 
fruit,  which  Sow-Tsuon  found  sweet  to 
the  taste.  The  old  man  said  to  him : 
*'  Take  courage  and  do  the  work ;  I  will 
assist  thee  in  every  difficulty.'* 

The  sickness  and  visions  of  Sow- 
Tsuen  continued  about  forty  days,  and 
in  these  visions  ho  often  met  with  a 
man  of  middle  age,  whom  he  called  his 
elder  brother,  who  instructed  him  how 
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to  act  accompanied  bim  upon  his  wan- 
dering? to  the  uttermost  re^ons  in 
search  of  evil  spirits,  and  assisted  him 
in  shiyin^  and  exterminating  them.  He 
also  heard  the  venerable  one  reprove 
Confucius  for  having  omitted  in  his 
books  clearly  to  expound  the  true  doc- 
trine. Confucius  seemed  much  ashamed, 
and  confessed  his  guilt. 

Hunpf^s  health  and  quietness  of  mind, 
after  this,  gradually  returned  ;  and  he 
continued  his  former  employment  of 
teacliiiig  school.  In  the  year  1843,  ho 
had  a  school  in  a  village  culled  '*  Water- 
lily,'*  about  ten  miles  from  his  native 
place,  being  engaged  as  teacher  bv  the 
8i  family.  His  cousin  Si,  whilst  look- 
ing into  his  book-case,  happened  upon 
the  work  entitled,  "  Good  Words  Ex- 
horting the  Age,"  and  asked  his  leave 
to  t^ike  the  books  home,  and  read  them 
at  his  leisure,  which  was  granted.  After 
having  rend  the  books  he  returned  them, 
sayin/j:  that  their  contents  were  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  difft^red  greatly  from 
Chinese  books.  Sow-Tsuen  then  took 
up  the  books,  and  commenced  reading 
them  closely  and  carefully.  Ho  was 
greatly  a<tonished  to  find  in  these  books 
the  key  to  his  own  visions,  which  he 
had  during  his  sickness,  six  years  be- 
fore. He  fiiund  their  contents  to  cor- 
respond in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  that 
time.  He  now  understood  the  venera- 
ble one  who  sat  upon  the  highest  place, 
and  whom  all  men  ought  to  worship,  to 
be  God  the  heavenly  Father ;  and  the 
man  (»f  middle  age,  who  had  instructed 
him  and  assisted  him  in  exterminating 
the  demons,  to  bo  Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  The  demons  were  the 
idols,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world.  Sow- 
Tsuen  now  felt  as  if  awaking  from  a 
long  dream.  He  rejoiced  to  have  found 
in  reality  a  way  to  heaven,  and  sure 
hope  of  everlasting  life  and  happiness. 
Upon  his  return  home  from  Waterlily, 
he  soon  converted  two  of  his  intimate 
friends  to  his  views,  namely,  Fung 
Yun-San,  the  present  southern  king,  and 
Hung-Jin,  who  gave  the  main  particu- 
lars of  this  information.  They  were 
both  school-teachers.  Sow-Tsuen  re- 
moved the  idols  and  tablet  of  Confucius 
from  their  school-rooms,  as  well  as  his 
own. 

When  teaching  others  the  new  doc- 
trines which  he  himself  had  learned,  he 
made  use  of  his  own  visions,  and  the 


books,  as  reciprocally  eyinciog  the  truft 
of  each  other. 

Sow-Tsuen  and  Ynn-San,  faaymg  t»> 
nounced  idolatry,  and  removed  tti 
tablet  of  Confucius  from  their  school- 
rooms, found  themselves,  in  1844*  withr 
out  employment.  Being,  at  the  same 
time,  very  poor,  they  formed  the  plan  to 
leave  their  native  place,  influenced  l^ 
the  words  of  the  Scripture,  *^  A  prophit 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  his  own  house.'*  Thsj 
resolved  to  travel  to  another  proyincei 
to  visit  the  villages  and  towns,  as  ink 
and  pencil  venders,  and  to  preach  tfas 
true  doctrine,  while  thej  hoped  to  sap- 
port  themselves  by  the  small  profits  of 
their  sales.  Hung  having  made  ths 
tour  to  Kwang-Si,  with  enconrsging 
success  in  securing  converts  to  his  neir 
doctrine,  ho  himself  returned  to  his  na- 
tive village,  leaving  Ynn-San  atill  m 
Kwang-Si.  Sow-Tsuen  remained  at  home 
the  following  two  years,  1845  and  1846, 
not  only  as  formerly  engaged  in  school 
teaching,  but  preaching  among  his 
neighbors  and  relatives.  He  wrote  also 
several  essays,  discoorses,  and  odss 
upon  religious  subjects.  Hong,  Sow- 
Tsuen,  and  his  cousin  and  oonverti 
Hung-Jin,  having  heard  that  the  fbreigii 
missionary— Lo  How-Tsuen  (the  Chi- 
nese name  of  the  writer) — was  preaching 
the  true  doctrine  in  Canton,  they  de* 
termincd,  early  in  1847,  to  come  to  our 
chapel  and  study  the  Scriptures  witii 
us.  We  received  them  with  maoh  plea- 
sure ;  but  Hung-Jin  soon  retained 
home.  Sow-Tsuen  presented  the  paper 
giving  an  account  of  himself,  of  wfaioh 
we  have  already  spoken.  I  thooglil 
his  case  extraordinary,  but  oould  not 
apprehend  such  a  result  **  Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers*'*  says  tlN 
Apostle,  **for  thereby  some  have  en- 
tertained angels  unawares."  It  was 
certainly  unawares  if  we  were  entn^ 
taining  an  emperor  in  Sow-Tsuen !  Bn^ 
thank  the  Lord  for  such  a  providentiBl 
honor  conferred  on  us.  He  oontinvfld 
with  us  about  two  months*  joined  oar 
Bible  class,  committing  and  reoitingtha 
scriptures,  and  receiving  instmotiOM 
for  two  hours  daily  with  Uie  class.  Ha 
requested  to  be  baptised,  and  join  the 
church  ;  a  committee  were  appointed  ts 
examine  his  case,  and  report  to  the 
church.  They  went  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, spent  several  days,  carefully  ez- 
amhiing,  and  reported  favorably.  Ha 
was  invited  before  the  chnrohi  poblifll^ 
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n<*d,  and  wo  wero  upon  tho  vorj 
of  recviviiig  him,  when  tho  mo- 
>r  uhserved  to  liim  :  **  Tht*ro  is  no 
n  einploymiMit,  nor  pecuniary 
m<'nt  connected  with  becoming  a 
<?r  «>f  tho  church,  wo  ought  not 
«o  from  sinister  motives."  Then 
e,  *'  I  know  not  what  will  become 
',  I  am  poor,  have  no  living,  and 
ning  the  church  shall  he  thrown 
eini>Ioyn)ent.**  Here  the  process 
—he  he>itated  to  join  without  an 
uico  of  a  support;  and»  fearing 
itives,  I  hesititcd  to  give  that  as- 
ce.  Tho  baptism  was  postponed 
iiit«'ly,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
id  I  know  what  had  become  of 
intil  informed  in  1852,  through  tho 
;  of  I  lung- J  in,  that  ho  was  the 
•  of  the  great  revolutionary  movo- 
which  commenced  in  Kwang-Si. 
report  was  confirmed  when  tho 
4h  st<*amer,  Hermes,  went  up  to 
in,  in  the  spring  of  1853  :  sinco 
lis  high  position  and  public  movo- 
havt'  excited  intense  interest,  not 
in  tiio  writer,  but  throughout 
:endom. 

the  time  he  requested  baptism, 
'er,  he  filt  disappointed  at  not 
receivt'il  and  baptized  :  as  he  had 
?  been  jis  to  ol>taining  a  literary 
?.  Hut  wt»  must  believe  that  an 
se  l*rovi«h.'n(M'  ovtTruh^d  in  both 
c<*s,  and  a  wid<-ly  ditli'rent  issue 
?en  the  result,  ilad  he  gained  his 
y  dt'gri'e,  to  becNum?  a  inai]darin 
the  'i'artar  ruh;  would  have  l>een 
▼best  aim ;  had  he  been  baptized, 
;ome  an  as.si.«siant  preacher  under 
•reign  tt-aelier  was  the  object  in 
but  now  how  wid»  ly  different  his 
it  position  !  **It  is  not  in  man 
'alks,  to  direct  his  steps." 
»  religious  instruction  that  Hung 
Psuen  received  at  our  chapel  in 
n  is  all  that  he  ever  received  per- 
y  from  any  foreign  missionary, 
ig,  notwithstanding  his  disap- 
nent  as  to  re(;eiviiig  ba[>tism,  and 
difficulties  on  the  way.  hasUmed  to 
g>i  to  communicate  what  ho  had 
d.  He  left  Canton  about  June, 
with  100  cash  given  him  by  ono 
assistants,  for  traveling  expenses 
robU'd  on  tho  way,  left  perfectly 
ite,  being  reduced  to  the  last  ei- 
y ;  yet  none  of  these  things 
\  him  from  teaching  to  others  tliat 
1  which  he  him>elf  had  been 
,  and  so  highly  appreciated.     As 


he  went  he  preached,  and  some  literarj 
gentleman  who  heard  him,  paid  his  way, 
and  gave  him  600  cash  to  help  him  on. 
Fung  Yuu-Saii  had,  for  the  past  two 
years,  been  engaged  in  tiiachiug  at 
Thistle  Mount-Kwang-Si,  where  a  great 
number  of  people  had  been  converted 
to  tho  worship  of  God  by  his  instrument- 
ality. Sow-Tsuen  lost  no  time  in  visit- 
ing the  now  congregation  at  that  place, 
and  rejoiced,  at  his  arrival,  not  only  to 
see  Yun-San  again,  but  to  meet  with 
many  new  believers,  and  to  preach  the 
truth  of  God,  just  learned  from  his 
holy  word,  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
worshipers  of  God  at  that  place  soon 
counted  above  two  thousand  adherentSt 
and  their  number  daily  increased. 

But  persecution  arose,  and  the  two 
teachers,  Hung  and  Fung,  returned  for 
a  season  to  their  own  native  district, 
Hwa-Hein.  As  their  native  villages  at 
homo  were  near  together,  they  often 
met  with  each  other,  and  others  of  their 
intimate  friends,  when  Sow-Tsuen 
would  read  some  portion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  he  had  received 
during  his  stay  in  Canton;  and  then 
conversed  about  their  congregation  in 
Kwang-Si ;  exhorting  to  faith  in  tho  true 
ndigion. 

Hung  Sow-Tsuen  left  his  native  vil- 
lage for  the  last  time  in  Juno,  1849,  ac- 
companied by  his  faithful  coadjutor, 
Fung  Yun-San,  for  Kwang-Si.  He 
sent  for  his  family — wife  and  throe 
children,  with  other  relations — ^in  June, 
1850.  Tho  difficulties  soon  after  coni- 
menccd.  Fighting  began  in  September 
following.  The  first  battle  in  which  the 
disciples  were  engaged,  was  at  a  place 
called  Kum-Tien— "  Gold  field."  The 
first  place  of  which  Sow-Tsuen  took 
possession  was  an  opulent  market  town, 
where  Wang,  their  chief  persecutor, 
resided.  Tho  second  was  a  large  vil- 
lage, called  Shai-Tsun,  which  had  caus- 
ed the  death  of  a  chief  about  to  join 
Hung*s  army. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1851,  he  again 
raised  his  camp,  and  marched  upon  the 
city  of  Yung-Ngan,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Kwang-Si,  which  he  entered,  taking 
possession  of  the  treasury  and  publio 
granaries.  Hung  Sow-Tsuon  was  here 
unanimously  declared  Emperor  of  the 
new  dynasty,  called,  Tae-Ping  T*peen- 
Kooh—*' Great  Tranquillity,"  **  Hea- 
ven's Kingdom** — assuming  as  his  own 
title,  Tae-Ping  Wang—"  King  of  Great 
Tranquillity,"  or  "Prince  of  JPoaoe." 
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THE  FATE   OF  THE  FARLBIGHS. 

A  VERITABLE  EPISODE  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  AN  *'  OLD  CALIFORNIAJC  "  DOOTQBi 


IN  1849,  near  the  middle  of  the  year, 
I  landed  at  Clarke's  Pointy  in  San 
Francisco,  with  high  hopes  and  low 
funds — the  lowest  of  funds,  for  the  three 
round  dollars  I  had  just  paid  to  the 
gentleman's  son,  with  the  classical 
education  and  the  blue  flannel  shirt,,  for 

gulling  me  and  my  chest  ashore  in  his 
at- bottomed  dinghy,  were  all  that 
were  left  of  just  ten  times  that  many, 
with  which  I  was  ballasted  when  I 
laanched  at  New  York  upon  my  El  Do- 
radoward  venture. 

**  By  all  means  do  not  encumber  your- 
selves with  luggage,"  urged  our  pruden- 
tial advices  from  the  placers ;  and  I  had 
obeyed  the  injunction  with  exemplary 
literalness ;  for,  as  my  sophomore  wher- 
ry man  tossed  that  imposing  box  ashore 
with  a  great  clatter,  he  remembered  his 
Yiigil,  whose — 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgitc  vasto 

exactly  described  the  shovel,  pick,  and 
bowie-knife  contributed  by  my  brothers, 
and  the  shaving-case,  ditty-box,  dust- 
pouch  and  bible,  remembered  by  my 
sisters,  and  now  all  adrift  within  the 
capacious  hold  of  that  clumsy  galliot  of 
a  sea-chest  To  get  my  baggage  to  the 
Parker  House,  I  engaged  the  commer- 
cial editor  of  the  Alia  California,  who 
was  timeously  on  the  wharf  prospect- 
ing for  items.  He  was  paid  with  the 
ohest,  which,  considering  the  price  of 
fire- wood — ^forty  dollars  a  cord — was  as 
much  hire  as  that  editorial  laborer  was 
worthy  of.  In  less  than  a  week,  I 
was  wholly  disencumbered  of  luggage, 
the  spado  having  gone  for  one  dmner, 
and  tiie  pick  for  another.  I  had  slept 
three  nights  on  my  shaving-case,  and 
was  shaved  with  my  bowie- knife  in- 
stead. All  that  remained  was  a  pilot- 
clotH  pea-jacket,  a  pair  of  corduroy 
trowsers,  and  the  bible,  which,  of 
course,  was  of  no  use  to  anybody  but 
the  owner.  At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  dollars  a  dozen  for  washing,  and  in 
view  of  the  tenderness  of  my  knuckles, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  hereditary  preju- 
dice against  Uie  laundry  as  an  occupa- 
tion for  a  gentleman's  son,  I  rejoiced 
when  I  had  fairly  got  my  last  check 
shirt  off  my  mind. 


AH  this  time  I  had  been  lookiag 
about  for  something  to  do.  My  pro- 
fession, medicine,  was  an  impoHi* 
bility.  I  had  brought  no  dispeniaiy 
with  me,  and  the  last  lot  of  qninin^* 
the  panacea  iu  those  days  for  all 
the  ills  that  Califomian  fleah  was  hat 
to — ^had  sold  for  four  ounces  (sizty-fov 
dollars]  an  ounce  at  auction.  By  na- 
son  of  rents — one  hundred  doUars  a 
month  for  a  dog-house — an  office  vss 
not  less  visionary  to  me  than  a  palaofti 
Besides,  my  appetite  was  growing  fear- 
fully, and  my  ditty-box  waa  not  good 
for  soup.  In  those  days,  Old  CaiSbr- 
nians  never  darned  or  sewed  bnttoai 
on ;  counting  the  worth  of  time«  it  wsi 
cheaper  to  buy  new  clothes,  of  wliioh 
there  was  a  great  glut  in  the  market 
Then  the  free  sand-hill,  where  I  had 
slept  at  first,  was  fierce  with  fleas.  My 
skin  was  scarified ;  between  unapaiiag 
irritation  and  great  loss  of  Uoodt  my 
health  was  failing.  My  physioiai 
that's  me — strongly  recommended  a 
tent,  a  soft  plank,  and  a  Maokinaw 
blanket.  So  1  must  stop  looking  about 
for  something  to  do,  and  sot  about  dmng 
something  at  once.  To  be  sure»  Smitht 
Jones,  or  Brown,  would  bava  been 
driving  mules  by  tliis  time,  or  ten^ag 
bar,  or  peddling  jack-knivea  for  awfft^tr 
man,  or  working  on  a  lighter ;  bat  tiba 
reader  must  remember  that  I  was  a 
gentleman's  son. 

How  to  begin,  then  ?  There  were 
my  letters  of  introduction,  nMleoted 
until  now  for  a  splendid  idea  of  inds* 

fendonce.  There  were  six  of  tbem; 
would  try  them  all — and  I  did.  Fire 
gentlemen,  friends  of  the  fiinuly,  wart 
most  happy  to  see  me.  FivegentleaMB 
congratulated  me  on  arriving  out  so 
early ;  I  had  fortune  by  the  fore-k^. 
Five  gentlemen  considered  thia  a  ipIeB- 
did  country — great  openings  ibr  jomog 
men  of  enterprise  ana  talent,  eapeoiallT 
doctors — ^half  the  population  uU  aM 
fees  enormous — two  ounces  a.Tirffe— 
medicines  in  proportion — a  dollar  a  giain 
for  quinine,  a  dollar  a  drop  for  laadl^ 
num — wonderful,  sir,  fabnJooa ! — rcal^ 
envied  me — wished  they  were  docten 
themselves — of  course,  would  aend  all 
their  friends  to  me ;  in  a  week  I  ahooH 
be  overrun  with   patients  ■  wwdd  ht 
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to  advise  me  as  to  investments 

•  some  lovely  water-lots — new 
it  head  of  navigation,  only  ten 
"rem  the  richest  mines — sweet 
I  in  the  valley  of  San  Jose — that 

was  of  an  agricultural  turn  of 
could  raise  potatoes  at  a  dollar  a 
squashes  and  beets  according — 
zcuse    them   now — very  busy — 

up  lumber  for  the  new  hotel 
r  way  next  week — splendid 
-bridal  chamber — all  the  delica- 
f  the  season — come  and  see 
take  care  of  myself,  old  fellow — 
by,  as  I  was  new  to  the  place, 
3  be  bewildered,  tempted — would 
row  in  a  friendly  hint — gambling 
Francisco  universal  and  without 
— all  classes  fling  themselves 
into  the  giddy  whirl  of  drink  and 
doctors,  lawyers,  edit^)rs,  judges, 
ors,  divines — faro,  roulette,  ron- 
eno,  monte,  lansquenet,  bluflf — 
sorbing,  dreadful,  lasciate  osni 
w  voi  clii  v'enirate. — Dante,  i  ou 
hell— splendid— all    right — take 

*  mvsi'lf.  And  that  was  all  I 
i  of  five  of  these  friends  of  the 

•0  still  remained  one  letter,  from 
rable  fellow-citizen  nnd  friend 
father,  to  his  son  in  San  Fran- 
a  spirited  young  fellow,  who, 
obtained  a  commission  in  one  of 
w  re;^imeuts  at  the  brodking  out 
Mexican  war,  had  subsequently 
uished  himself  in  several  engnge- 
At  the  closo  of  the  war  ho  was 
I  to  California,  where,  though  still 
;a  military  appointment,  lie  en- 
in  some  successful  speculaticms 
ate  account,  and  was  said  to  have 
►  for  hiins<'lfac<m-<idoral)le**  pile." 
irening,  in  the  Parker  House,  I 
ized  this  gentlemen,  as  much  by 
ed  family  likem^ss  as  by  a  cer- 
markable  scar  by  which  he  had 
lescrihed    to    mo.     Approaching 

he  stood  at  the  bar  selecting  a 
[  introduced  myself,  at  the  same 
resenting  my  letter,  the  contents 
ch  went  all  unknown  to  me  ;  for 
her  h'^^\  asked  pennis>inn  to  seal 

received  me  with  cordiality,  and, 
ling  the  missive,  drew  from  his 

three  gold  ounces  (fifty  dollars), 
he  offered  to  me,  with  thanks.  But 
iately,  observing  my  unaflfected 
<?,  he  explained  that  tbe  letter  con- 
a  request  that  he  would  pay  to  mo 
ifty  dollars,  duo  for  several  years 
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to  my  father,  who  for  some  unezpltuned 
reason,  to  be  found  in  the  private  rela- 
tions of  the  two  old  friends,  could  novel 
be  induced  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  father  wrote,  the  debt  was  a  bona 
fide  one,  and  its  long-standing  troubled 
him  much  ;  so  he  urged  his  son  to  press 
the  money  upon  me,  and  that  gentle- 
man  did  so  with  unexceptionable  deli- 
cacy. 

At  first  T  resolutely  declined  to  accept 
the  money,  on  the  ground  that  I  could 
not  meddle  with  my  father's  affairs ;  h« 
knew  his  own  business  best,  and  had,  na 
doubt,  good  reasons  for  the  stand  he  had 
taken  in  this  amiable  dispute.  Perhaps 
his  excellent  friend  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing himself  the  debtor — in  so  long  an 
account  of  friendly  offices  interchanged 
between  two  such  ancient  and  honoraole 
cronies,  the  result  might  easily  be  the 
other  way.  At  all  events,  my  father, 
on  handing  me  this  letter,  had  not 
named  the  matter ;  consequently  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  run  counter  to  his  ap- 
parent intention. 

But  the  cantain  treated  the  affair  more 
seriously.  On  my  side,  he  urged,  was 
merely  vague  surmise.  On  his,  tnere  was 
the  clear  and  positive  expression  of  the 
paternal  wish.  His  father,  he  said,  had 
suffered  much,  and  was  going  down  hill 
fast.  He  even  feared  that  the  next  mail 
would  bring  him  news  of  the  old  man's 
death.  He  had  been,  he  confessed,  a  will- 
ful, almost  a  cruel  son,  with  some  crimes 
of  perverse  selfishness  and  ingratitude, 
of  which  to  convict  himself.  There 
was  no  chance  that  he  would  again  be- 
hold his  father  alive.  He  therefore  de- 
sired sacredly  to  obey  his  commands, 
in  the  most  apparently  trifling  matter, 
and  rejoiced  in  every  opportunity  to  con- 
sole himself  so — in  fine,  he  pressed  me, 
on  the  score  of  kindness,  to  permit  him 
to  pay  this  m<mev. 

Still  undetermined,  I  leaned  with  my 
back  against  the  bar,  and  looked  through 
the  noisy  throng  of  old  miners  and  new 
aiTivals,  into  the  gambling  saloon  be- 
yond, where  players  of  all  countries, 
complexions,  and  temperaments,  were 
gathered,  in  earnest  but  quiet  knots, 
around  faro,  roulette,  and  monto  tables, 
with  their  dazzling  banks.  An  idea,  full 
of  a  pleasurable  excitement,  seized  me. 
The  cards,  thought  I,  shall  decide  this 
amiable  contest. 

**  Captain,"  I  said,  •*  I  have  never  bet 
a  sixpence  on  a  card  in  my  life.  Since 
I  amyed  here,  I  have  not  onco  looked 
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on  at  play*  eyen  as  a  merely  carious 
spectator.  I  do  not  know  this  game  of 
monte,  I  have  never  known  any  game 
of  cards.  Now  monte  shall  dispose  of 
these  three  rascally  ounces  for  us*  more 
troublesome  than  the  poet's  Givdi  Trt, 
I  will  stake  them  on  a  card ;  if  they  are 
lost,  there  will  bo  an  end  of  our  dispute, 
and  you  can  tell  your  father  you  paid  me. 
If  they  win,  we  will  divide  the  spoils." 

"Agreed !  and  you  will  be  sure  to  win 
— the  dovil  is  always  kind  to  the  green 
gamester." 

We  approached  a  table  where  al- 
ready a  com^etin^  throng  was  gathered, 
eagerly  feedmg  the  monster  with  dol- 
lars, ounces,  greater  or  lesser  poaches 
of  dust.  The  table  was  covered  with 
green  baize,  on  which  four  equal  squares 
were  described,  by  moans  of  a  strip  of 
gold  braid.  In  the  midst  was  a  bank  of 
perhaps  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  coin 
and  dust.  Presently  the  used-up,  list- 
less, yawning  dealer,  who  sat  behind 
his  bank  with  a  revolver  at  his  back, 
some  brandy  and  water  at  his  elbow, 
and  a  long  cigar  hold  almost  perpen- 
dicularly between  his  tight  lips — and 
managed,  too,  with  a  sort  of  skill,  so 
that  the  burning  end  came  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  comer  of  his  right 
eye,  which  was  closed,  with*  that  extra- 
ordinary, swaggering  conceit,  peculiar 
to  the  soap-lock  orders  of  the  Bowery — 
presently  this  very  fancy  personage 
tossed  from  the  pack  of  small  Mexican 
cards,  which  ho  had  just  shuffled  elabo- 
rately, four  **  papes"  as  he  called  them, 
and  which  he  more  particularly  de- 
jBcribcd  as  "  el  ray,  shay  ty,  sink  wee  and 
kervaiyo" — tliatis  king,  seven,  five,  and 
horse,  this  last  being,  1  believe,  peculiar 
to  the  monte  cards.  Then  **  gents" 
wore  invited  to  **make  their  game,"  or 
more  facetiously  to  **  size  their  piles,"  or 
to  ^  pungalee  down,"  which  the  Span- 
ish scholar  will  discover  to  bo  a  sort  of 
fancy  Castilian,  -proper  to  the  latitude 
of  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen  did  **  pungalee  down,"  ac- 
cording to  their  substance  or  their  tem- 
pers, and  I,  with  several  others,  for  the 
card  seemed  a  favorite  one,  staked  all  my 
three  ounces  on  the  seven.  Then  the  deal- 
er rapped  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table 
to  coll  down  the  last  bets ;  but  no  more 
appearing,  he  began  to  draw,  very  slow- 
ly, one  card  at  a  time  from  the  top  of 
the  pack  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  to  dis- 
pose them  before  him  alternately,  on 
a  winning  and  a  losing  pile.     As  a 


card  oorrespondlng  to  one  in  a  sqwat 
fell  on  the  right  or  the  left  hand  piki 
he  called  its  name,  and  eitiier  pod 
the  stake  or  swept  it  into  hu  bnL 
Thus  the  kine,  the  fiye,  and  fhe  **  ker- 
vaiyo"  lost,  out  the  seyen  won,  and 
my  three  ounoes  were  six. 

The  cards  being  shuffled,  fbnr  mon 
are  thrown  out,  and  agtun  tiie  aeven  ii 
among  them.  Once  more  'Agents*'  »• 
requested  to  **  pungalee  down,*'  andl« 
choosing  to  add  a  spice  of  yulgar  ^able- 
rie  to  my  adventure,  select  the  aem 
again  for  all  six  of  my  oonoeai  and  u^ 
yoke  the  favor  of  witches. 
^  Seven  wins — I  draw  off  twelye  beao- 
tiful  doubloons.  Next  deal,  no  aeren; 
so  I  wait  And  now  I  hava  it;  a 
round  dozen  of  ounoes  is  my  itake; 
I  become  an  objeot  of  intereat  to  the 
bystanders,  some  of  whom  evidsntify 
consider  me,  if  not  handsomet  oertsiB- 
ly  a  superior  sort  of  fellow.  SevM 
wins,  of  course.  My  three  bother- 
some ounces  have  become  twenty-foar 
splendid  doubloons — ^round,  yeUow,  cad 
heavy — fair  to  see  and  pleasant  to 
bear — their  dink  more  soothing-mott- 
cal  than  the  jug  of  many  nightin- 
gales— 

«Gold!goId!  gold!  gold! 
Bright  and  yellow,  bard  and  ooU, 
Molten,  graven,  hamm^vd,  roU'd; 
Heavy  to  get,  and  lig^t  to  hxAA ; 
Iloaracd,  bartered,  bought  and  sold. 
Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled ; 
Spumed  by  the  young,  but  hngg'd  bjf  tti 

old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  ohnrohTaid  msiM  i 
Price  of  many  a  crime  uotfdd : 

Gold !  gold!  gold  !  gold! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand  fold  I" 

Three  hundred  and  eififaty-fonr  dol- 
lars I  and  since  my  breiJL&at  tiie  day 
before,  I  had  not  eaten  a  moisal !  1 
fairly  blessed  the  devil;  and  as  ftr  As 
number  seven,  I  set  him  np  on  a  thiODS 
of  philosopher's  stone,  witn  tiia  orawn 
of  Midas  on  his  head  and  a  bximmer  of 
vino  d*oro  in  his  hand.  And  the  eaptd^ 
princely  fellow,  worthy  to  be  king  of 
the  di^gins,  waived  his  right  Is 
share  with  me.  He  had  plentyihe  ssidt 
displaying  a  pocketful  of  w>uhlooai| 
and  a  nugget  as  big  as  a  dooj^nnL 
New-comers  were  not  usually  sdEarii^ 
with  a  surplus,  and  he  dared  say  I  ml 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  dair 
krs.  I  shoul4  need  it  all  to  start  with; 
when  his  pile  should  tamhle«  he  woold 
be  happy  m  holding  me  his  debtor  to 
the  extent  of  a  doien  ounoes  or  ao. 
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I  condescended  to  accept  his  terms, 
and  the  same  hour  next  day  saw  me 
flourishing  a  professional  shingle  on  the 
broad  side  of  an  adobe  house  in  Sac- 
ramento street,  and  a  professional  card, 
in  the  most  imposing  and  attractive 
style,  in  the  Alta  California,  I  had 
soon  a  lucrative  private  practice  ;  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  was  not 
too  much  to  earn  in  a  day,  when  an  exclu- 
sive pen  in  Howe's  circus  cost  fifty- five 
dollars,  when  ten  dollars  was  demanded 
for  the  plainest  of  dinners  at  Wheeler's, 
when  stout  boots  cost  forty  dol- 
lars a  pair,  and  potatoes  a  dollar  a 
pound — to  say  nothing  of  spurious 
champagne  at  ten  dollars  a  bottle,  and 
five  dollars  for  the  honor  of  Professor 
Lewis  Thompson's  tonsorial  fingers  in 
your  hair.  Very  soon  I  added  to  my 
private  duties  a  certain  official  appoint- 
ment, by  which,  between  the  day  when  I 
entered  San  Francisco  without  a  dime, 
and  the  day  when  I  left  it,  also  with- 
out a  dime,  I  was  introduced  to  more 
of  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  that  city 
in  It?49-50,  than  any  other  person  on 
the  spot.  I  have,  therefore,  some  sto- 
ries to  relate,  which,  if  not  as  well  told 
as  Dr.  Warren's,  shall  be  at  least  as 
true.  

Old  Califomians — I  mean  San  Fran- 
ciscans of  15*49— will  not  soon  forget  the 
bulMing  known  as  Washington  Hall, 
wliich  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  ()ld  Alta 
Ctilifornra  office,  about  midway  on  the 
Wii^liington  street  side  of  the  Plaza,  and 
a«ljoiiiing  the  liella  Union,  that  worst  of 
C'alifornian  hells,  wliere  the  Withers 
murder  was  done,  and  a  score  of  crimes 
l»<*>i<l<s  any  one  of  them  enough  to 
starth'  even  the  steady  nerves  of  San 
Francisco.  This  Washington  Hall, 
oj>ened  by  a  circus  clown,  was  con- 
sec  nitod  to  the  high  holidays  of  un- 
clircked  licentiousness.  Bacchus  reign- 
ed Im'Iow  and  divided  his  realm  with 
tlu'  HHnd  Goddess.  On  the  upper  floor 
TtTpsiehore  had  a  ball-room  to  her- 
s<  it',  where  sometimes  a  party  of  Ethio- 
[.i;in  sennadtTs  were  met  in  the 
n.'iine  of  Mumus;  and  in  the  rear  the 
ViMius  de  ()n»  had   lior  easy  penetralia. 

Hither  I  was  called  one  night  to 
att(  nd  a  CrroK'  girl  from  New  Orleans, 
who  had  just  been  stal)l)e<l,  at  a  masked 
hall  in  th<'  saloon,  by  a  j<alous  Chilena. 
I  found  the  beautiful  fury — Aglae  La 
IJiint*,  tiny  eaUed  her — blaspheming 
over  u  gashed   shoulder,  and   devoting 


the  quick- striking  vixen  of  Valparaiso 
to  a  hundred  fates,  any  one  of  which 
vied  in  novelty  of  horror  with  the  most 
esteemed  inventions  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Rey- 
nolds or  Mr.  Geo.  Lippard.  Her  round, 
white,  dimpled,  dangerous  shoulder  lay, 
along  with  the  black  drift  of  her 
hair,  in  a  slab  pool  of  her  own  bad 
blood.  The  handsome  wretch  cursed, 
between  the  sharp  stitches  of  my  suture 
needle,  at  the  Adams'  revolver  that  had 
hung  fire,  and  the  blood  that  had  got  in 
her  eyes.  And  La  Reine  Agl&o  was 
in  earnest ;  for  six  weeks  after  that,  the 
Pacific  News  announced  that  the  noto- 
rious Mariouita,  the  beautiful  Chilian 
spitfire,  had  had  her  throat  cut  by  a 
bowie-knife  in  the  hands  of  the  splendid 
Creole  Aglfte,  in  a  **  difficulty"  at  one  of 
those  mad  masked  balls  at  La  Seflorita 
saloon. 

It  was  many  days  before  Aglfie's 
wound  was  simiciently  healed  to  be 
trusted  to  her  own  nursing,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  usually  made  my  visits 
to  her  early  in  the  evening,  as  I  re- 
turned from  my  professional  walks 
about  Clarke's  Pointy  and  among  the 
Chilian  tents  on  Pacific  street,  so  that  I 
found  the  fair  frailties  of  Washington 
Hall  gathered  in  the  ball-room,  and  the 
dance  proceeding  to  the  music  of  much 
catgut,  and  the  popping  of  multitudin- 
ous corks.  This  was  well-nigh  the 
most  convenient,  if  not  the  chastest,  of 
reunions.  K  you  desired  to  consult 
Judge  Brown  in  reference  to  your  Col- 
ton  titles,  here  was  the  place  to  meet 
that  learned  jurist;  if  you  wished  to 
compare  opinions  with  Dr.  Jones  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  of  the  man 
found  murdered  on  the  Mission  Road, 
you  could  seek  in  no  more  likely  place 
for  that  eminent  member  of  the  faculty ; 
or,  in  case  you  had  an  item  of  murder, 
suicide,  or  accidental  death  for  the  City 
man  of  the  Alta,  you  would  be  sure 
to  find  him  taking  notes  at  Washing- 
ton Hall  on  a  ball-night. 

Once,  as  I  leaned  against  the  or- 
chestra railing,  regarding,  by  turns,  the 
deep  drinking  at  the  bar,  the  heavy  bet- 
ting at  monte,  and  the  wild  license  of  the 
dance,  my  eye  fell  with  a  sense  of  re- 
freshment upon  a  woman  who  seemed 
out  of  place  in  the  sensuous  scene,  and 
hopefully  wretched  there :  a  tall  and  sin- 
gularly graceful  person — by  no  means 
spare,  yet  with  tne  slenderest  waist  I 
ever  saw — face  not  handsome,  nor  the 
reverse,  bat  rather  what  detracting  wo- 
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men  call  intorestin^— eyes  quite  lovely, 
dark  and  deeply  fnnced — mouth  melt- 
ing and  pitifully  weci — hands  and  feet 
especially  delicate — truly  a  superb,  and 
yet  a  moat  painful  dancer.  With  what 
a  graceful  weariness  she  dragged  her 
stately,  ratlior  than  heavy,  steps 
through  the  French  quadrille !  How 
like  a  corpse — grave,  pale,  abstracted, 
with  cold  lips  and  eyes  unspeculative — 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  whirled  in 
the  giddy  circles  of  the  German  waltz, 
in  tne  clutch  of  some  tipsy  satyr,  too 
far  gone  to  perceive  the  reproachful 
calmness  of  ms  partner's  bosom,  and 
the  unseasonable  temperature  of  her 
blood  I  How  like  the  very  ghost  of  a 
bacchanal,  with  her  motions  merely, 
but  not  emotions,  she  flung  herself  des- 
perately into  the  brave  abandon  of  the 
Spanish  dance,  flashing  her  soft  white 
shoulders,  beautifully  balancing  her 
pensile  arms,  proudly  careering  her 
conquering  neck  ! 

Presently  an  intermission,  and  the 
dancers  move  toward  the  bar  and  refresh- 
ment table.  Only  she,  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  her  partner's  arm,  declines 
partaking  of  wine  or  viands,  and  retires 
wearily  to  a  dim  corner,  away  from  all 
the  rest,  indifferently  rebuffing,  too,  her 
cavalier,  who  has  something  sophisticat- 
ed to  grumble  about  the  '*old  dodge" 
and  *'  so  like  an  Englishwoman.''  And 
now,  I  truly  do  see  the  Englishwoman  in 
tiie  nattily-turned  ancle,  the  generous 
expanse  of  back,  the  warm  companiona- 
ble shoulders,  the  complete  bosom,  and 
well  inflated  chest 

With  head  thrown  back  and  eyes 
closed,  or  vacantly  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
she  sits  for  a  time  silent,  still,  or  only 
moved  by  a  profound  sigh.  Here  may 
be  a  clever  artiste,  now,  I  thought — 
a  person  habile  and  well-trained  to  her 
part.  Even  in  that  view  of  her,  she  is 
interesting.  How  much  more  so  if,  for 
a  marvel,  she  bo  no  actress  at  all, 
playing  no  part  but  her  heart's !  Let 
us  (:cc.  X  watched  her  narrowly  and 
unobserved.  Presently — hurrah  !  yes, 
by  Jove,  tears,  tears,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, with  taste  to  enjoy  them ! — honest, 
too,  Pll  swear,  they  are  so  ill-timed  and 
unprofitable  !  They  stand  for  an  in- 
stant, round  and  bright,  on  the  verge  of 
her  long  lashes,  then  topple  over  by 
their  own  weight,  and  r«)ll  down  her 
cheeks,  never  stopping  till  they  have 
fallen  upon  her  hand.  She  brushes 
away  the  tracks  of  them  impatiently 


— good! — rouses  herself  with  an  un- 
mistakably genuine  effort,  and  hoiriei 
with  an  air  of  conoealmentt  and  even 
awkwardly,  across  the  room— IfoUoving 
her  unperceived,  through  knots  of  drink- 
ers and  lore-makers,  never  heeding  tfadr 
invitations  or  inquiries,  to  fhe  door; 
then  through  the  lonff  passi^o  to  tfas 
roar  of  the  biulding,  where,  with  a  key 
drawn  from  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  sb 
opens  a  door,  which,  on  entering,  she 
looks  within.  I  take  note  of  tiie  room, 
and  accost  a  blaok-e^ ed  Yankee  witoii 
to  ask  who  occupies  it. 

**  Lucy  Mason,  the  new 
Do  you  know  her  ?" 

•»  No." 

**  No  more  do  any  of 
— pity,  I  tibink — dreadfol  mopy ;  dread- 
ful— never  do  here — ^better  he  dead — 
you  dare  say  she  wishes  she  was? 
Then  why  don't  she  go  and  die  t  Bat 
never  mind  her  now.  Come,  txeati  and 
I'll  dance  with  you." 

"  Ob,  Susannah,  don't  yon  or^  lor  me ; 
I'm  bound  for  Kalifomy  with  my  htiJbj  on 

my  kuee." 

Next  day — my  head,  and  part  of  my 
heart  I  hope,  full  of  Lucy  liaaon— I 
went  early  in  the  forenoon  to  tee  Li 
Keine  Agl&e :  wound  much  better — tem- 
per, if  possible,  worse.  Her  nugesty 
thn^atens  to  shoot  me  if  I  eyen  so  maeh 
as  tickle  her  in  changing  the  dxeasiiigs, 
and  swears  she'll  have  my  iieart'a  Uood 
if  I  leave  a  scar  on  the  beat  shoolder  in 
California— her  favorite  shoulder,  theone 
she  does  her  archness  with.  I  amrs 
the  fair  and  royal  fire-eater  that  I  take 
no  less  interest  in  her  wonnded  ahool* 
der  than  if  it  were  her  throafti  and  an 
even  more  concerned  for  its  reeofqiy. 
Whereat  I  leave,  just  in  time. 

In  the  bar-room,  to  my  aatoniahmant 
—disappointment  at  first,  and  i 
tion  afterward — I  found  Looj 
drinking,  flushed  already  to  noisy 
rimeut,  clinking  champagne  glsstoi  iritb 
the  bar-maid,  smging  snatches  of  eunons 
old  English  hallos,  love-ditties  mostly 
and  all  new  to  me— load«  oommuu- 
cative,  reckless.  Could  this  be  my 
interesting  mockery  and  moral  oi 
last  nights  ball?  No  doubt,  snd 
never  more  the  same  than  at  this  yeiy 
moment  of  shocking  self-abandonment 

Presently,  observmg  a  fiAnnting  por- 
trait breast-pin  in  the  oar-girl's  boaoHi 
she  bade  her  stay  and  she  would  show  her 
'*  a  picture  that  was  painted  in  heaven.*' 
Then  she  ran  to  her  room  and  I  ftttoiv- 
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ed  hor.  At  the  door  I  met  her  with  a 
pmall  cabinet  portrait  in  her  hand  ;  her 
face  wore  a  triumphant  look,  as  she 
was  hurrying  back  to  her  comrade  with 
the  wonder.  Taking  her  tenderly  but 
firmly  by  the  wrist,  she  staring  in  my 
face  m  mute  amazement,  I  led  her  to  a 
geat  on  a  largo  chest,  then  locked  the 
door  on  the  inside  and  took  my  place 
beside  her.  I  bade  her  give  me  the 
picture  in  my  hand.  She  thrust  it  fear- 
fully into  her  bosom  and  held  her  hand 
upon  it  there,  her  eyes  wild  and  full  of 
alarmed  inquiry. 

**  Who  are  you  ?*'  she  asked. 

**  A  gentleman,  a  doctor,  a  friend  of 
yours,  if  you'll  let  me  prove  it." 

**  AgUle's  doctor  ?" 

*»Yes.'* 

•»  Why  did  you  not  let  her  die  ?" 

*•  Because  1  was  sent  for  to  keep  her 
from  dying ;  that's  my  business." 

**  And  her  business  is  to  unfit  herself 
to  live.'' 

**  Quite  as  much  to  unfit  herself  to 
die." 

**  Very  likely.  What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?" 

"  To  admire  you — to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

**  Not  worth  your  while,  and  not 
agreeable  to  me." 

*•  What  ails  you?" 

•*  Nothing ;  not  even  drunk — though 
that's  not  my  fault." 

*'  Let  me  see  your  picture." 

**  You  swear  you  will  not  touch  it." 

**  positively  I  will  not." 

She  laid  one  of  her  hands  mistrust- 
in^rly  on  mine,  and  with  the  other 
held  up  before  me — but  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, and  as  if  ready  to  snatch  it  away 
on  the  least  su.^picious  movement  on  my 
part — a  small  water-color  sketch  of  a 
beautiful  child — a  boy,  with  large  blue 
eyes  and  fair  curling  hair,  remarkably 
like  herself  in  every  feature,  especially 
the  mouth — timid,  credulous,  helpless 
— |MM)r  child  ! 

'*  This  is  your  child.'* 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
guess,  though  a  bold  one,  was  safe. 

*'  How  do  you  know  ?" 

•'  By  the  pity  I  feel  for  it.  Is  this  its 
birthday,  and  are  you  keeping  it  by  get- 
tin::  drunk  before  dinner  ?" 

She  turned  on  me  a  sharp  startled 
ptare.  Then  suddenly  covering  her 
faco  with  her  hands,  she  sobbed  violent- 
ly, hor  whole  frame  agitated,  convulsed. 

♦*0h  God!    uh  God!"  she  groaned. 


**  It  is,  indeed,  his  birthday.  How  did 
you  know  it  ?  Who  told  you  ?  Who 
knows  it  here  ?  What  do  you  know  of 
me  ?  Where  have  you  seen  him  ?  Al- 
mighty God !  you  are  not  a  ^end 
of ?" 

My  random  thrust  had  struck  home. 
Hap-hazard,  I  had  reached  the  mother's 
heart.  Now,  I  was  safe  to  know  all,  and 
perhaps —  It  was  always  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  heart  to  recover  one  lost  woman. 
I  was  too  sanguine  that  time ;  but  I 
do  not  despair  yet.  The  chance  will 
come. 

**  It  was  the  bursting  heart  and  the 
burning  brain.  I  drank  to  save  my 
senses.  I  should  have  gone  mad  on 
his  birthday.  Would  to  God  it  were  his 
death -day  !  Oh  no,  sir,  indeed,  indeed* 
I  swear  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  I 
am  neither  sot  nor  thief,  nor  ever  shall 
be.  I  have  provided  against  that.  / 
shall  not  have  <?m«." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  leave  this  house  ?*' 

*»  No." 

••  Why  ?". 

**  Because  it's  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
this  city  :  the  treatment  good  and  visit- 
ors plenty." 

"But  for  a  house  of  another  kind,  a 
respectable  store,  a  gentleman's  family  ? 
I  believe  there  is  more  than  one  door  in 
San  Francisco — which,  by  that  same 
token,  thank  heaven  !  is  neither  New 
York  nor  London— open  to  such  as 
you." 

**  And  when  you  find  one,  such  as  I, 
who  will  accept  the  invitation  to  pass 
from  this  door  to  that,  don't  you  trust 
her — I  tell  you,  don't  you  trust  her— 
she's  a  shameless  liar  and  a  hypocrite, 
and  your  friends  will  find  her  a  mocker, 
and  a  brazen  thief." 

*' Where  are  you  from — England  or 
the  colonies?  And  how  did  you  get 
here,  to  this  city  and  this  house  ?" 

**  For  what  purpose  do  you  wish  to 
know  ?" 

"  To  help  you  if  I  can,  in  this  house 
or  out  of  it — 80  help  me  God !" 

"  Come  to-morrow  morning,  and  per- 
haps I  will  tell  you.  You  are  either  a 
great  fool  or  a  great — ^philanthropist.'* 

"  Neither." 

**  How  did  you  know  that  this  was  my 
boy's  birthday?" 

'*  That  is  nothing.  I  know  much  more 
about  you.  But  when  you  talk  to  me 
of  your  affiurs,  and  I  catch  you  lyin^,  I 
shall  not  let  you  see  that  I  am  laughing 
at  your  stapidity  and  bungling.    For 
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all  that,  7011  will  respect  and  obey  me, 
more  or  less,  from  this  time.  To-morrow, 
then.    Good-by." 

Next  day,  true  to  our  appointment,  I 
called  on  Lucy  at  her  room.  I  found 
her  strangely  improved  since  our  extra- 
ordinary conversation.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  wholesomely  chastened,  even 
in  that  brief  interval — was  simple,  un- 
affected, much  softened,  without  that 
forced  air  of  indifference  or  defiance, 
modest,  grateful,  candid,  trusting,  sad 
but  earnest.  She  began  by  remmding 
me  that  she  had  promised  only  with  a 
'  *  perhaps"  to  relate  her  story.  She  had 
informed  herself,  meantime,  of  my  char- 
acter and  probable  motive,  and  the  *'  per- 
haps*' was  removed.     She  proceeded. 

She  was  an  Englishwoman,  as  I  had 
peioeived  at  first — married;  her  hus- 
band's name  was  Farlei^h,  an  apotheca- 
ry in  good  standing,  skiUful,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  honorable  and  profit- 
able reputation  in  Australia,  whither 
they  had  sailed  but  a  few  days  after 
their  marriage.  In  the  land  of  promise 
he  very  soon  built  up  for  himself  a 
lucrative  business,  and  became  the  sole 
master  of  an  extensive  establishment 
with  branches  at  all  the  principal  ports. 
She  herself  had  been  a  lady's  companion 
in  England ;  but  in  Australia,  in  spite 
of  her  youth,  she  entered  into  business 
and  conducted  a  dress-making  estab- 
lishment, which  also  soon  obtained  char- 
acter and  profitable  custom.  Her  hus- 
band, she  said,  was  none  of  her  choos- 
ing, but  **  a  highly  eligible,"  unfairly 
foisted  upon  her  by  a  mercenary  mo- 
ther :  a  httle  man — scarcely  up  to  her 
shoulder,  awkward,  and  every  way  in- 
significant, stupid,  too,  in  all  matters 
apart  from  his  business,  in  temper  que- 
rulous, petulant,  jealous,  exacting — a 
fidgety  person,  with  whom  there  was 
no  rest — timid,  besides,  which  was  worst 
of  all  in  the  estimation  of  a  vain,  ro- 
mantic girl,  flattered  and  fed  on  whims. 
Forlcigh  never  meant  to  be,  and  rarely 
was,  an  unkind  husband ;  he  was  only 
a  very  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable 
man.  Before  tlicir  child  was  bom  she 
had  never  loved,  but  easily  endured  him. 
After  its  birth,  she  learned  to  feel  quite 
tenderly  towards  him — it  was  the  strang- 
est thing,  she  said,  but  somehow  she 
found  herself,  without  an  effort,  with 
scarcely  the  wish  on  her  part,  almost 
loving  him — ^but  then  she  could  no  long- 
er tolerate  him ;  that  child  made  them 
fire  and  tow  to  each  other,  and  they 


broke  out  in  flames  ai  often  as  they  ast 
over  it. 

At  last,  Farleis^  made  a  nev 
friend  and  brought  him  home — HsrlaB, 
mate  of  an  Eil^lish  packet — a  hand- 
some, bright,  ardent,  adYentmre-loTiw 
fellow,  fuU  of  warm  feelinji^  and  good 
stories,  and  very  free  with  his  neck 
when  danger  was  to  be  ran  into.  This 
Harton  was  her  coming  man,  tiie  ?eij 
man  she  ought  to  have  met  kmg  ago, 
and  she  was  by  no  means  slow  to  lofs 
him  because  he  did  not  happen  to  si- 
rive  in  legal  time.  She  was  notmioiiBly 
turned  into  the  street,  her  afeoek  of 
goods  sold  under  the  hammert  Farlsigh 
retaining  the  proceeds,  and  m  dAi  of 
her  child  from  that  hoar  demM  lier. 
She  took  refuge  with  a  feUow-aaffeier. 
Harton  lost  caste  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  place  became  too  hot  to  hold  Urn ; 
so  he  sailed  for  the  land  of  goldt  Uddiw 
her  follow  him  in  the  next  sMn,  and 
leaving  her  a  sum  of  money  aaffioisnt 
to  pay  her  passage.  He  woold  meet 
her,  he  promised,  when  the  ship'saadior 
was  let  go  in  the  harbor  of  San  Fru- 
cisco.  She  obediently  followed  his  in- 
structions and  him;  but  frooi  the  day 
of  his  sailing  she  had  never  seen  hut, 
or  heard  from  or  of  him.  He  mkjht  be 
gone  to  some  new  and  remoteplsoen 
whence  correspondence  was  ^ffiralt  or 
impossible ;  he  might  be  dead;  hemfgiit 
have  deserted  her:  Gk>d  oidy 
with  all  her  heart,  she  hoped  die 
ond  fate  for  him. 

Well,  she  had  landed 
or  friends,  quite  at  her  wits* 
with  fear  and  helplessnesa.  In  tiiose 
days,  there  were  no  millinen  In  San 
Francisco,  no  ladies'  shops*  no  fiubion- 
able  emporiums  or  baaaara— only  bank 
bars,  bars,  decanters  and  tanihlaia«  le- 
mon-squeezers, muddlers  and  atntwai 
with  here  and  there  a  bar-maic^ 
now,  she  would  be  a  bar-maid. 
like  many  another  sailor-man«  was  a 
veritable  magician  over  a  bowL  He 
had  taught  her  how  to  do  many  delect- 
able things  with  tumblers.  And  whn 
he  reappeared,  he  would  be  deligjbtsd 
to  find  that  his  meny  instrootion  had 
served  her  in  good  stead,  in  aaoh  aa 
awkward  strait.  Besidest  in  "K^gfti*^  a 
bar- maid  was  hifffaly  respeotafale.  How 
precious  must  she  be  in  this  nni-aeied 
fair !  Only  to  think,  too,  of  a  handled 
and  fifty  dollars,  £30  a  montii— and 
board,  lodging  and  washing,  all  frsik 
And  what  is  it  to  be  abar-aaaidl  (Ai 
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she  knew  all  about  that.  It  was  to  have 
a  nice  face  and  a  trim  waist,  a  quick 
saucy  eye,  sharp  ears,  nimble  fingers, 
and  plenty  of  presence  of  mind.  Of 
course,  she  would  bo  a  San  Francisco 
bar-maid  (Heaven  save  the  mark!),  in 
Washingt(»n  Hall  too,  for  thirty  pounds 
a  month  ;  and  naturally — here  she  was. 

**  Weil,  and  what  did  she  propose 
to  do?" 

•'  To  SCO  her  fate  out''  (her  exact 
words),  *'  and  for  the  present  to  remain 
where  she  was.  Gold  was  plenty  and 
lovers  generous.  Six,  twelve,  twenty 
oonces  at  a  time  for  the  merest  trifles. 
A  smile  was  bait  for  a  dozen  minnows, 
and  a  triton  was  caught  with  a  kiss. 
Ounces,  ounces,  nothmg  but  ounces. 
She  had  a  lap  full,  a  trunk  full,  already 
— all  safe  at  Burgoyne's. 

**  Did  she  never  look  ahead  ?" 

**  Often,  and  easily  saw  to  the  end. 
It  was  not  far,  and  the  way  was  paved 
with  gold.'» 

**  Would  she  not  accept  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  worthy  and 
kind  people,  a  virtuous  home,  honest 
companionship — for  her  child's  sake  ?" 

**  No,  no,  no  I  For  her  child's  sake 
especially,  no." 

**  How  did  she  expect  the  end  to  be  ?" 

**  As  she  would  shupo  it.  At  present 
she  would  answer  no  more  questions.*' 

Xor  would  she  ever  again.  Though 
I  ofton  saw  her,  and  she  met  me  always 
with  a  cordial,  beaming  welcome,  full  of 
beautiful  confidenco  and  gratitude,  so 
that  her  fellow- lodgers  declared,  she 
could  tell  my  stop  on  the  stairs  among 
a  hundred,  and,  loaving  any  companion 
or  occupation,  would  run  joyfully  to 
meet  me — and  though,  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  I  had  exacti'd  from  her, 
she  never  drank  again,  nor  was  (at  least 
not  grossly)  indecorous  in  language  or 
manner — still  she  invariably  parried  my 
slightest,  and  merely  experimental,  pas- 
sages <»f  examination,  sometimes  with 
provoking  jests,  sometimes  with  adroit 
diversions,  sometimes  with  undisguised 
anger. 

At  this  time  I  was  living  at  the  Gra- 
ham Ifoii.s<s  on  the  corner  of  Kearney 
and  rafific  streets.  To  Washington 
Hall  direct,  along  Kearney  street,  was 
but  two  Mocks  —  Jackson  street,  ex- 
actly intermediate,  dividin;:^  the  ground. 
On  the  corner  of  Jackson  street  was 
SteinlK'r^er's  mark<'t-  St<'inberger,  king 
of  specuhitiirs,  terrible  flour  and  beef 
mouop<dist — the  great  American  smart 


man,  who  would  have  bought  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  for  a  watering-plaoe« 
charming  resort  for  invalids  —  '*  spa- 
cious hotel,  safe  sea-bathing,"  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — if  he  could  only 
have  seen  how  not  to  pay  for  them. 

One  day  I  stopped  at  this  market- 
house  in  company  with   Major  Fieldt 
our  hotel  caterer,  who  was  receiving 
proposals  to  have  his  table  supplied 
with  bear's  meat,  sturgeon,  and  Monte- 
rey muscles,  when  a  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves and  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,     ^ 
evidently  an  employ^  of  the  establish- 
ment,   accosted    me    by    name,   and« 
referring  to   my   public   appointment, 
in<juired  if  I  did  not  fill  that  office.    On 
bomg  answered   in  the  affirmative,  he 
stated  that  he  was  an  English  apothe- 
cary, licentiate  of  Apothecary's  Hall; 
that  at  different  times  he  had  had  larffe 
dispensaries  under  his  control,  both  in 
England  and  the  colonies ;  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  large  and  profitable 
business  ;  but  a  great  domestic  misfor- 
tune having  befallon  him,  he  had  sold  out 
his  stock  and  invested  the  proceeds  in 
a  California  venture  which  turned  out  a 
wretched  failure — ship  and  cargo  both 
sacrificed  under  the  hammer,  and  the 
captain  off  to  the  Atlantic  states  with 
the  proceeds.     lie  had  turned  his  at- 
tention particularly,  ho  said,  to  analyt- 
ical chemistry,  and  had  had  much  ex- 
perience among  ores  and  minerals.     He 
thought  he  could  be  useful,  and  find  his 
profit,  in  assaying  specimens  from  the 
different  diggings.      At  all  event«<,  he 
was  most  anxious  to  find  his  way  back 
into  his  proper  business.    He  had  been 
hoping  to  meet  with  some  chemist  or 
druggist  who  would  accept  his  experi- 
ence and  skill  as  a  sufficient  equivalent 
for  a  reasonable  share  in  his  business. 
His  poverty  was  extreme,  he  said ;  he 
was  indebted  to  charitable   considera- 
tions merely,  for  the  temporary  place 
he   then   occupied — that  of  a  sort  of 
under  book-keeper — and  of  course  hia 
pay  barely  sufficed  to  keep  him  alive. 
Would  I  do  him  the  great  kindness — he 
was  sure  he  should  justify  me — to  call 
attention  to  him  as  a  competent  assayer, 
at   the  foot  of  my  professional  card. 
Furthermore,  he  had  a  small  stock  of 
medicines,  a  few  trifles  that  were  left, 
worth  m  all,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  per- 
haps forty-five  dollars.     Had  I  any  use 
for  them  ?     Would  I  kindly  take  them 
off  his  hands  ?    It  would  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  him ;  for  they  would  other- 
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wise  soon  be  destroyed.  He  did  not 
require  cash  for  them ;  decidedly  he 
would  prefer  not  If  I  would  have  the 
goodness  to  give  him  my  note  on  de- 
mand, he  could  call  on  me  for  the 
money  in  case  he  should  be  ill. 

What  a  painful,  trembling,  bewilder- 
ed wretch  ! — a  very  small  man,  slender 
and  brittle-looking,  or  what  old  colored 
nurses  call  shackly. 

**  You  are  Mr.  David  Farleigh." 

**Yos,  sir,  that  is  my  name.  No 
doubt  Major  Field  (I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Major  Field  daily,  sir)  has 
kindly  mentioned  me  to  you.*' 

•*  Yes,  Major  Field,  perhaps — or  some 
one  else.  I  will  comply  with  your  re- 
quests, Mr.  Farleigh." 

Not  Major  Field,  nor  any  one  but 
Lucy  Mason.  And  this  was  David 
Farleigh — living,  too,  almost  within 
sight  of  his  wife's  windows  ? 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Lucy. 

**  Lucy,  do  you  know  that  your  hus- 
band is  in  town,  scarce  a  hundred  yards 
off,  almost  within  sight  from  this  win- 
dow now?" 

No  screaming,  no  gasping,  no  faint- 
ing ;  but  such  a  storm  of  rage !  Flush- 
ed with  hot  passion  one  moment ;  the 
next,  ashen  pale  with  a  deep,  dangerous 
hate,  suddenly  set  up,  but  certain  to 
endure. 

I  simply  describe  the  phenomena ;  I 
do  not  attempt  to  explain  tliem ;  those 
who  think  tiiey  know  women  better 
than  I  do,  may  employ  their  wits  upon 
the  case,  for  it  is  at  least  an  interesting 
one.  Whether  Lucy  knew  already  of 
the  neighborhood  of  her  husbaufJ,  I 
could  never  guess.  He  had  been  in  the 
eountry  a  fortnight ;  but  so  seldom  had 
she  appeared  on  the  street,  they  mi^ht 
easily  have  passed  each  other  in  the  be- 
wildering throng  without  recognition 
on  either  side ;  besides,  both  must  have 
been  greatly  changed  in  attire  if  not  in 
looks.  But  why  this  fierce  outburst  of 
anger  against  me  ?  Was  it  merely  be- 
cause I  had  become  too  intimate  with 
their  hidden  history,  and  that  chance 
seemed  to  be  making  me  more  and  more 
master  of  their  secrets  and  themselves  ? 
Or  was  it  that  she  wished  to  frighten  me 
into  concealing  from  her  husband,  per- 
haps for  his  own  sake,  her  presence 
and  identity  ?  Either  of  tliese  reasons 
sufficed,  yet  both  might  have  been  joined, 
to  produce  an  excitement  under  which 
she  fairly  foamed,  cursing  fiercely  and 
in    a  torrent — with  iiashing  eyes  and 


thin,  tremulous,  white  lip8«  witii  mw- 
quivocal  and  really  alarming  tiinatiy 
forbidding  me  to  name  **  either  of  them'* 
again.    She  bade  me  follow  my  own 

Elain  road,  and  leave  the  blind  palh  to 
er ;  she  would  find  her  way  out  of  lUi 
alone. 

Perhaps  she  was  right.  In  tlioie 
days  I  was  an  enthosxast*  and  enthnn- 
asts  are  always  bunglers  and  oAbb 
bores. 

I  never  met  Liioy  Maaon  allTa  but 
once  after  that,  and  then  I  pumped 
from  her  stomach,  just  in  time*  a  qpan- 
tity  of  arsenic,  she  wildly  ravinfr  ul  the 
while  on  themes  I  did  not  reoognise,  nd 
unconscious  of  the  scene  or  me.  Fear- 
ing the  effect  of  the  excitement  into 
which  she  would  ondoi^edly  be  thrown 
on  discovering  me  as  the  man  who  had 
thwarted  her  purpose  in  that  despenie 
pass,  and  who,  it  might  seem  to  her, 
was  forever  crossing  her  dork  and  dan- 
gerous path,  I  handed  her  over  at  onoe  to 
other  physicians,  who,  from  time  to  tinei 
reported  the  progress  of  her  ease.  Est 
health  and  beauty  departed  at  onoOi  aad 
together.  Blood-stains  were  often  on hv 
lips  or  her  handkerchief ;  her  thoiq^ 
strayed  much  into  dark  placesv  and 
she  had  her  seasons  of  appuling  iieiee- 
ness.  But  she  was  marvcJooa^  oUms 
with  her  secret.  Her  most  oonstent  at- 
tendants, even  in  her  wildest  pasaagn, 
never  caught  from  her  lips  llie  name  of 
Farleigh  or  of  Harton.  indeed*  I  Aiak 
she  was  at  no  time  quite  aelf-ldigetfiili 
but  only  black-thoughted,  and  unpa* 
tient  for  the  end.  It  came  socm— Iha 
natural  sequel,  a  mere  matter  of  ooone. 

One  day  I  joined  a  knot  of  people» 
diverted  for  a  moment  from  thmr  bui- 
ness-paths  by  a  new  and  more  interest- 
ing shape  of  death — ^the  blaok  and 
swollen  corpse  of  a  woman  lay  on  naa 
boards  at  the  foot  of  Clay  streeti  wiife- 
ing  to  be  identified.  It  niad  been  liftid 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the 
welching  anchor  of  an  np-riTer  cnft  at 
daybreak.  It  was  bare-footed,  b«ie4Nh 
somed,  with  loose  and  flowing  hair; 
about  the  neck  hung  a  small  Una  ntin 
bag,  containing  a  child's  ringlet,  and 
prettily  embroidered  with  the  imtialf 
"■  P.  F."  It  was  Lucy  Mason.  In  har 
night-dress,  and  with  naked  fseti  aha 
hud  gone  to  one  of  the  wharfii  at  mid- 
night and  taken  the  last  dismal  plnqgOb 
She  had  seen  her  fate  oiU. 

*'  Mad.  from  life's  hirtoiy. 
Glad  to  death's  Bjirtwy, 
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Swift  to  be  hurl'd— 
Anywhere,  anywhere, 
Out  of  the  world !" 


We no  matter;    she  had  simple 

bat  becoming  obsequies.  There  were 
those — rough  fellows,  God  knows  whom, 
a  touch  of  nature  brought  together  for 
that  once,  and  who  may  hardly  meet 
again  in  this  world — who— 

•'  Ere  her  limbfl  frijar'ully 
Stiffened  too  rijjidly, 

Decently — kindly — 
Smoothed  and  coinpoHed  them, 
And  her  eyes  clo»od  them, 

Staring  so  blindly  I 

*'  Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring, 
Last  look  of  despairing. 
Fixed  on  futurity." 

Where  was  Farleigh  ?  Reported 
dead.  Nearly  two  months  before  Lu- 
cy's first  attempt  to  destroy  herself  by 
poit^on,  he  called  to  take  leave  of  me. 
He  was  going,  ho  said,  to  the  Mariposa 
diggings  with  a  company  of  gentlemen, 
who  would  defray  his  expenses  in  con- 
sideration of  his  medical  services.  His 
mind  seemed  healthy ;  indeed  it  was 
tlie  first  time  I  had  found  him  cheerful, 
even  jocose.  I  would  have  paid  him 
then  for  the  medicines  he  had  sold  me, 
hut  he  still  decidedly  declined  receiving 
the  money;  it  would  do  when  he  needed 
it  in(»ro,  or  if  this  adventure  should  turn 
out  badly.  He  might  die,  I  urged. 
**  Why,  then,  let  it  go."  Ho  had  no 
one  U\  give  it  to.  At  present  he  had 
abundance.  He  had  received  an  anony- 
mous htter  from  **  one  whom  he  had 
once  trusted,"  inclosing  a  check  on  Da- 
vidson, the  banker,  drawn  by  **John 
Chapptdl,"  for  three  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  bank  they  knew  nothing  of  this 
Mr.  Chappell.  A  stranger,  calling  him- 
self by  that  name,  had  deposited  the 
money,  stating  at  the  time  that  it  would 
be  drawn  out  in  a  few  days  by  a  Mr. 
David  Farliigh,  on  his  check.  The 
description  of  Chappell  afforded  him  no 
clue.  Hut  it  WHS  all  plain  enough,  he 
said  ;    the    money     came,    of    course, 

from  that  villain,  Captain  ,  who  had 

ruintd  him,  robbed  him  of  every  penny 
he  |Mississed,  all  invt'sted  in  the  ship 
and  cargo  he  had  told  mo  of.  While 
ho  nlated  this  singular  circumstance,  I 
wjitcln'd  him  soarchingly.  I  am  sure 
ho  did  n«»t  suspect  the  true  sotfrce  from 
which  the  timely  remittance  came.  I 
am   sure    he  did  not  know  of  Lucy*8 


whereabouts,  or  the  life  she  was  lead- 
ing. 

That  same  day  he  started  for  the 
mines,  and  even  if  I  had  had  time  to  fol- 
low his  fortunes,  it  was  not  possible  to 
**  keep  the  run "  of  him.  Ho  very 
soon  drifted  out  of  sight  and  mina, 
along  with  all  the  human  flotsam  of 
fortune  that  had  given  itself  to  that  ub- 
tried  stream.  When  in  that  **  one 
more  unfortunate  gone  to  her  death,*' 
I  recognized  Lucy,  I  sought  tidings  of 
Farleigh  at  Steinberger's  market.  They 
believed  ho  was  dead.  The  party  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  most  un- 
lucky. They  had  been  attacked  by  In- 
dians, and  robbed  of  everything — their 
wagons  and  oxen,  horses,  guns,  camp- 
traps,  and  provisions ;  had  turned  back, 
half  naked  and  starving ;  then  cholera 
and  fever  overtook  them,  and  two 
died — one,  it  was  reported,  being  Far- 
leigh. 

A  few  months  later  I  was  seized 
with  a  typhoid  fever  which  well-nigh 
ended  me.  On  recovering,  I  resolved 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  recruit.  I  reached  Honolulu,  after  a 
quick  and  charming  passage,  much  im- 
proved. On  landing,  and  paying  my 
respects  to  the  custom-house,  I  walked 
up  into  the  town.  Seeing  an  apo- 
thecary's shop  on  the  comer,  I 
took  the  occasion  to  procure  some 
medicine  I  had  required  during  the 
passage  for  a  sick  passenger,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance, perhaps,  and  hear  the  news. 
Drawing  a  card  from  my  pocket,  I 
wrote  a  prescription.  The  person  to 
whom  I  nan  dec!  it,  to  be  compounded* 
was  David  Farleigh  —  or,  rather,  the 
ghost  of  him.  Gracious  heaven,  how  the 
poor,  sensitive,  trembling,  helpless  crea- 
ture must  have  suffered  !  He  cried  on 
recognizing  me,  and  fidgeted  painfully 
among  his  spatulas  and  minim  glasses* 
looked  somewhat  wild,  and  was  desultory, 
almost  to  incoherence,  in  his  talk.  All 
the  mind  ho  had  left,  I  thought,  was  not 
worth  living  for. 

The  story  I  had  heard  at  Steinberger's, 
about  the  mishaps  of  his  mining  party, 
was  all  true,  except  the  report  of  his 
death.  Ho  had  had  cholera  to  the  last 
extremity.  His  recovery,  ho  said,  waa 
but  a  part  of  his  protracted  ill-fortune. 
A  kind  friend,  touched  by  his  crippled 
case,  had  paid  his  passage  hither,  and 
he  had  fled  from  Califomm  for  safety 
and  rest ;  a  little  longer  and  his  distrao- 
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tion  would  have  become  madness. 
Some  English  merchants  in  Honolulu, 
had  procured  this  place  for  him,  where 
he  found  occupation  for  his  mind,  and 
a  present  bare  subsistence.  **  When- 
ever, whatever  the  end  may  be,"  he 
said,  **Ihave  no  wish  to  postpone  if* 
He  was  as  poor — poorer  than  ever ;  and 
now  he  would  take  the  forty-five  dol- 
lars, and  give  me  back  my  note.  In 
this  interview  I  ventured,  for  the  first 
time  and  very  guardedly,  to  ask  : 

**By-the-by,  have  you  any  family, 
Mr.  Farleigh  ?" 

**  None,  sir.  Six  months  ago,  a  little 
child,  my  last  human  tie,  was  torn 
away  from  me." 

The  naturalness,  quite  without  alarm 
or  any  sort  of  agitation,  with  which  the 
answer  was  given,  satisfied  me  that  my 

niaintance  with  the  blackest  chapt^ 
is  history  had  never  been  suspected 
by  the  poor  fellow. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day, 
having  taken  up  my  lodgings  on  shore, 
I  called  at  Farleigh's  place  in  the 
hope  of  taking  him  out  for  a  cheer- 
ful walk,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
should  be  my  cicerone  to  the  sights 
of  Honolulu.  He  was  not  there,  had 
not  been  down  that  morning,  his  em- 
ployer said — he  might  be  ill,  he  feared; 
his  health  and  spirits  were  by  no  means 
good — he  would  send  to  see.  But  I 
would,  myself,  be  going  in  that  direc- 
tion, I  said,  and  would  call.  At  his 
lodgings  no  one  knew  of  his  movements ; 
they  supposed  he  had  gone  to  his 
business ;  he  was  very  irregular  at  his 
meals,  and  often  len  in  the  morning 
without  his  breakfast.  I  went  to  his 
room ;  the  door  was  locked,  and  there 
was  no  answer  to  my  knocking.  They 
suggested  that  he  might  be  walking — 
he  often  took  lonely  and  very  long 
walks,  sometimes  up  the  Nuuanu  valley 
as  far  as  the  Pahri,  sometimes  by  the 
plains  down  to  the  cocoa-nut  groves  at 
Waititi.  I  was  for  a  stroll  myself.  I 
would  take  that  direction;  perhaps  I 
should  meet  him. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  returned,  no- 
thing was  yet  known  of  Farleigh*s 
whereabouts.    But  we  agreed  to  let  our 


fears  rest  for  the  nigfat*  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  on  board  some  £n§^uh 
vessel  in  the  harbor  —  seyeral  having 
arrived  during  the  week— or  with  aome 
of  his  En^sh  friends  in  the  town.  M 
night  I  was  sleepless  and  full  of  fean. 
At  noon  next  day,  still  no  tidings  of  mj 
poor  friend.  I  became  much  ezdtei 
and  urged  the  reasonableness  of  my 
fears  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  tha 
man's  mental  condition.  It  was  resolv- 
ed that  the  door  should  be  broken  open. 
Good  Grod  *  could  that  horrid  thine 
in  the  bed  be  Farieigfa  ?— quite  nake£ 
swollen  in  every  part  of  hun  to  tfane 
times  his  living  projportionst  the  hob 
and  breast  black  as  mk,  the  e^es  star- 
ing dreadfully,  fairly  bursting  htm 
their  sockets,  the  nose  and  ears  filled 
with  blood.  On  a  little  table  in  the  cor- 
ner lay  the  mone^  I  had  paid  him;  OA 
the  bed  beside  hun,  a  letter  envekpsi 
**to  David  Farleigh,  Honolnla«  8.  jU 
per  barque  Petrel,*'  the  yessel  whieh 
Drought  me  over ;  on  the  floor,  just  as 
they  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  wUoh 
hung  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  halvM 
of  a  check  in  the  following  strange  foim : 

«  Washmffton  Hall,  San  Fjcandaoal 
Sundiay,  Febmaiy  — ^  IKQl    ( 

"  Messrs.  Burgoyne  ic  Co.,  Banken. 


"  Pay  to  David  Farleis^,  for  and  on  i 

of  Philip  Farleigh  (his  child  and  mine),  alawaa 
thoosand  dollars  (11,000). 

"  LucT  IQaov 
"  The  lost— in  her  last  how." 


This  singular  paper  bore  tiie 
ment  of  Burgoyne  ic  Co.  No  line  of 
explanation  accompanied  it,  at  least 
none  was  found,  nor  was  it  eyer  disooT- 
ered  who  had  forwarded  the  check. 

You  ask  me  what  became  of  ttb 
money.  You  miffht  as  well  uk 
what  became  of  all  the  yigoroos  life,  all 
the  intellect  and  refined  culture,  aU  the 
ambition,  courage,  and  yirtue  that  mat 
to  San  Francisco  in  '49. 

I  have  a  tiny  volume — a  child's  book 
of  bible  stories,  with  many  wood-outSf 
and  bound  in  morocco,  witib  a  flap  Mltf 
a  pocket-book.  On  a  blank  feaf  la 
written  **  Kate  Farleigh  to  her  daiUqgt 
Hobart  Town,  Christmas,  1848.*' 
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*'  I  see  a  volume  of  Blow-rising  smoke 
Oertop  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirta  the  wikL 
A  vagabond  and  uselees  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.    A  kettle, 
Slun^  between  two  poles,  ujpon  a  sUck  transTerse, 
Keceivoe  the  morseL  if  n  n 

Hard-faring  race. 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge, 
Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves  and  wood,  just  saves 
The  spark  of  life.    The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
llieir  tiuttering  rags,  ana  shows  a  tawny  skin — 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim." 


FROM  this  rural  English  scene,  80 
well  described  by  Cowper,  let  the 
reader  transport  himself  in  imagination 
to  the  balmy  air  and  sunny  sky  of 
Andalusia,  to  a  court  in  the  luxurious 
capital  of  that  ancient  province.  The 
water  leaps  laughingly  from  a  Moorish 
fountain,  and  falls  back  in  graceful  jets 
to  kiss  the  snow-white  marble.  The 
warbling  of  birds,  the  aroma  of  the 
dzahar,  and  the  breath  of  innumerable 
flowers,  are  too  delicate  and  beautiful  to 
belong  to  the  West,  and  suggest  the 
great-eyed  Orient.  The  silvery  laugh 
of  Anualusian  maidens  rings  upon  me 
air,  as,  seated  in  the  shade  oif  the  orange- 
trees,  they  now  touch  the  guitar,  and 
DOW,  for  a  time,  intertwine  with  needles 
the  silk  and  gold  on  their  tambours. 

The  bf'll  rings,  and  to  the  soft  Quien 
es  1  enters  the  gitana — the  gipsy  fortune- 
teller— who,  with  her  wild  looks  and 
hape^ard  features,  resembles  a  Harpy 
suddt'uly  descended  among  the  Graces. 
Her  accents  ore  of  hate,  rather  than  of 
love ;  her  movements  and  gestures  are 
impas.^ioned,  and  fire  seems  to  gleam 
from  the  liquid  eyes  of  this  strange  ap- 
parition, whose  very  presence  is  fasci- 
nation— for  it  is  the  belief  of  all  the 
maidens  of  Seville,  that  the  gitana  pos- 
sesjfes  the  mysteries  of  futurity,  and 
can  unlock  tliom  to  whom  she  will. 
Avt  Maria  puris^ima  !  escapes  their  lips 
but  once,  and  a  silver  coin  is  given  to 
the  strange  being,  wherewith  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  for  without  this 
there  could  he  no  buena  Ventura. 

Then,  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  chiro- 
manr  y,  she  carefully  traces  the  lines 
upon  those  delicate  hands,  and  dis- 
p<*nses — to  this  one,  wealth;  to  that  one, 
pearU  :  to  another,  what  is  valued  more 
than  wijiltli  or  j)earls,  the  affection  of 
Foine  jL'allant  hidalgo — thus  realizing  to 
them  all,  the  rosy  visions  which  fioat 
around  the  sleep  of  maidens  of  eighteen. 


The  scene  changes  again  to  the  syl- 
van banks  of  the  Danube,  where,  of  an 
evening,  hundreds  of  the  Magyar  chi- 
valry are  assembled  to  discourse  with 
the  noble  dames  of  that  heroic  race,  and 
listen  to  the  impassioned  strains  of  a 
band  of  roving  gipsies.  They  are  mu- 
sicians of  rude  appearance,  possessing 
all  the  physical  characteristics  of  their 
uncultivated  race.  But,  up  to  these 
wild  artistes  the  Magyars  look,  as  the 
conservators  of  the  primitive  music  and 
song  of  their  nation.  They  render  the 
csdrdds,  the  famous  national  airs  of 
Hungary,  in  all  their  varied  expression* 
now  sad  and  energetic,  now  wild  and 
grandiose,  as  the  moving  periods  of  the 
drama.  Piece  after  piece  is  given,  whose 
intonations,  changing  and  full  of  pas- 
sion, send  the  patriotic  blood  throbbing 
through  every  Magyar  heart.  The 
crowning  glory  is  tne  war-march  of 
Kivkoezi — the  Marseillaise  of  Hungary. 
Given  with  all  its  warmth  and  original- 
ity, it  is  responded  to  by  the  multitude, 
who  unite  in  the  chorus,  and  whose  pa- 
trician dignity  yields  to  the  swelling 
tide  of  song,  as  the  oaks  of  many  winters 
yield  to  the  stroke  of  the  tempest. 

Again  the  scene  changes  to  a  dusky 
group  on  the  banks  of  the  Carpathian 
Arangosch,  whose  sands  rival  in  golden 
wealth  those  of  the  Pactolus  and  Tagus« 
to  a  silent  group  seated  around  the 
serpent-charmer  of  Egypt,  or  to  a  no- 
madic band  on  the  plains  of  India.  In 
all  these,  from  the  heaths  of  **merrie 
England*'  to  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Ganges,  we  behold  an  apotheosis  of  the 
same  rustic  life,  and  meet  the  tawny 
children  of  a  race  scattered  over  the 
earth,  as  fallen  leaves  are  scattered  by 
the  winds  of  autumn. 

The  ubiquity  of  the  tsigan  or  gipsy 
race  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  of 
ethnographical  phenomena.  They  pitch 
their  tents  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
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Himalayas,  and  along  the  Indas  and  the 
Tigris.  I  met  them  under  the  shadj 
palm-trees  of  the  Nile,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus;  there  is  a 
considerable  colony  of  them  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and  I  found 
them  scattered  thickly  over  eastern 
Europe,  among  the  hills  of  Bulgaria, 
on  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  and  along 
the  auriferous  streams  of  Transylvania. 
They  dwell  among  the  swarthy  tribes 
of  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Soudan,  as 
well  as  in  the  Barbary  states.  Families 
of  them  have  been  seen  in  Siberia.  They 
mingle  with  the  Turkomans  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  with  the  Licsi^hians  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  with  the  luhans  of 
Persia.  Save  China,  Siam,  and  Japan, 
there  is  no  part  of  Asia  in  which  the 
race  of  Roma  cannot  be  found.  In 
Russia  they  are  scarcely  less  numerous 
than  in  Hungary,  which,  after  the  Da- 
nubian  principalities,  appears  to  be  the 
chosen  land  of  the  gipsies.  In  Italy,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  rural  districts  of  France 
and  England,  and  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain,  the  traveler 
can  hardly  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
numerous  representatives  of  this  singu- 
lar race.  I  have  known  of  many  gipsy 
families  in  the  southern  states  of  Amen- 
ca,  and  they  are  not  wanting  iu  Mexico 
and  Brazil. 

That  the  gipsies  should  be  so  widely 
dispersed  is  marvelous,  but  by  no 
means  so  singular  as  that  they  should 
have  preserved,  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
tiieir  aistinguishing  characteristics.  In 
the  Occident  and  in  the  Orient,  exposed 
to  the  chilly  winds  of  the  north,  or 
basking  in  the  sunny  skies  of  the  south, 
the  gipsies  wear  the  same  dress,  speak 
the  same  language,  and  pursue,  in  the 
main,  the  same  nomadic  and  precarious 


life,  and  this,  when  the  representatirei 
of  the  race,  now  known  under  mtny 
different  names,*  have  been  sepazated 
from  each  other  by  centoriest  ooeam, 
and  continents. 

Neither  climate,  time,  nor  example, 
have  exercised  their  usual  inflaenoe  apoa 
them.  They  do  not  become  darker  under 
the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  norwUtsr 
among  the  pale-faced  children  of  iSbB 
north.  The  gipsies  of  to-day  are  ee- 
sentially  the  same  as  their  anceaton, 
whose  nomadic  bands  appeared  oan- 
turies  ago  on  the  confinea  of  Enrope. 
They  learn  nothing  from  thoae  among 
whom  they  live,  and  ezbt,  an  onaooid 
and  promiscuous  moltitude«  floating 
among  the  fixed  dwellings  of  otTiliaatiaa. 
Not  one  of  the  waves  of  immigratiooi 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  swept 
into  Europe  from  Asia^  resembles  mi 
of  the  gipsies.  Their  history  is  umqoe. 
Conquered  provinces  and  oities  hafs 
imposed  their  customs  upon  the  ooBf 
querors;  but  the  gipsies,  coming  at 
simple  pilgrims,  have  imposed  wwmiii^ 
upon,  have  borrowed  nothing  from,  the 
nations  among  whom  they  haTS  aa- 
camped. 

In  absolutist  Europe,  there  is  a  Logs 
class  above  the  law:  the  gipsies  are^ 
and  have  ever  been,  praotioally  bdow 
it — so  far  below  it,  as  never  to  lim 
been  recognized,  except  to  feel  the 
weight  of  an  occasional  perseontloii. 
Thus  they  still  exist,  exhibiting  As 
strange  phenomenon  of  a  distinot  peo- 
ple within  a  people— of  a  goTemmeot 
within  a  government.  Did  they  in  zeafilj 
wear  the  mark  of  Cain,  wnioh  sosM 
authors  pretend  to  find  upon  them,  ther 
could  not  be  more  oompletoly  laolatBd 
from  civilized  society.  Maria  Thi 
of  Austria  caused  man^  of  her 
subjects  to  bo  enrolled  m  the  im;^ 
army,  although  as  a  race  they  bftTB  a 
predilection  for  tented  life,   and 


*  Tho  following  arc  tho  names  undor  which  the  Gipeios  are  known  hi 
globe: 


parts  of  fha 


BasBia,  Tsingans ;  and  lurkey  and  Svria,  Chiufj^ana.     In  I'enia  thev  are  tenned  BunB, 
inbabitantfl  of  Kabul,  Sari,  or  Smiths,  and  Karachi:  while  in  Hinaoatan  tbej are kaowa M 
Nath  and  Kanjar.    They  term  thomselvcs  Roma,  and  their  lan^oge.  Komany. 

The  following;  is  the  number  of  tho  Gipsiea  in  the  different  parts  of  tho  Easten  HendiplMnb 
as  nearly  as  con  be  ascertained : 

Europe,       .       .       .  900,000 

Afnca,         .        .        .  400.000 

India,  ....        1,500,000 

Other  parts  of  Asia,    .       2,000,000 


Total, 


4,800,000 
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singularly  averse  to  the  rough  instru- 
mentd  of  war.  The  Boyards  of  Mol- 
davia nnd  AVallaohia  have  enslaved  the 
majority  of  the  250,000  gipsies  in  those 
prineipalities,  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing thereby  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition. These  are  the  only  attempts  to 
reform  them  worthy  of  mention. 

Even  at  this  day,  when  the  "glad 
tidings"  are  wafted  to  the  most  distant 
islands  of  the  sea,  we  hear  of  no  eflforta 
made  to  improve  and  christianize  the 
numerous  representatives  of  the  gipsy 
race. 

**  If  the  egpf  of  the  raven,  of  noxiouR  breed, 
You  place  'ncath  the  paradise  bird,  and  feed 
The  splendid  fowl  upon  ita  neat 
>Vith  immortal  fi(2^,  the  food  of  the  blest, 
And  pivo  it  to  drink  from  Lilsibel, 
WhiUt  life  in  the  ep^g  breatht's  Oabriel, 
A  raven,  a  raven  the  ee^  shall  bear, 
And  the  fotstering  bird  shall  waste  her  care." 

This  is  the  estimation  in  which  the 
gipsies  appear  to  be  held  by  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  gipsy  physiognomy  when  once 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  males 
are  slightly  above  the  medium  size,  well- 
developed  and  nervous.  Their  bronze 
ctmiplexions,  teeth  white  as  ivory,  and 
long,  cri.^ped  locks  of  jetty  blackness, 
impart  a  singularly  wild  and  ferocious 
appearance  to  forms  resembling,  in 
many  respects,  those  of  Hottentots  and 
CatlVi'j*.  Tlu'y  have  an  aspect  of 
melancholy  mingled  with  pride  and 
cunning,  and  the  expressive  gestures 
which  chiiracterizo  their  conversation 
impart  a  lively  interest  to  these  pictur- 
esque vagabonds. 

The  females  are  not  wanting  in  the 
brownied,  ruddy  cheeks  and  swelling 
bosoms,  so  associated  with  gipsy  charms. 
A  rich,  olivo  complexion,  with  red  lips 
and  a  just  proportion  of  the  limbs,  im- 
parts to  thim  even  something  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  splendid  outlines  and 
dtlioious  tints  of  Circassian  beauty. 

Tlu'  eye  is,  however,  the  marked  fea- 
ture of  th(!  race,  and  would  distinguish 
the  ^ipsy  in  whatever  color,  costume, 
or  character  she  might  appear.  It  is 
not  the  small,  luxurious  eye  of  the  Jew- 
ess, the  oblong  eye  indispensable  to  the 
Chinese  beauty,  nor  the  soft,  almond 
eye  of  tlie  Egyptian,  but  something 
uniijuc  and  peculiar.  It  is  vivid,  lustrous, 
or  li((ui(l,  aroordiiJ^  to  the  thought 
which  seeks  for  utterance.  Now,  it 
has  a  wild  and  staring  expression,  and 
then,  in  moments  of  repose,   a  filmy, 


phosphorescent  haze  will  gather  over  it« 
through  which  one  looks  into  the  depths 
below,  as  he  does  upon  the  stars  of 
heaven,  half  obscured  by  the  last  ethe- 
real rays  of  a  flushing  sunset  He  has 
a  conception  of  gipsy  beauty,  without 
beholding  it,  who  has  seen  the  fair  dam- 
sels of  Cyprus,  where  once  stood  the 
hundred  Paphian  altars,  burning  incense 
to  Venus;  or  watched,  on  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean,  or  in  the  shady  villages 
of  Asia  Alinor,  the  timid  daughters  of 
Grecian  blood,  collected  around  some 
gushing  fountain,  or  bearing  away  its 
crystal  wealth  in  graceful  vases,  as  in 
the  days  of  old  : 

'*  A  gipsy  maiden's  eparklmg  eye 
Has  pierced  my  bosom's  core — 
A  feat  no  eye  beneath  the  sky 
Could  e'er  effect  before." 

I  have  often  seen  boys  among  the 
gipsies  as  beautiful  as  Astyanaz,  and 
young  females,  whose  forms  Phidias 
would  have  chosen  for  models.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  or 
in  the  wilds  of  Bulgaria,  I  used  suddenly 
to  come  upon  groups  of  these  myste- 
rious wanderers,  which  stood  before  me 
like  a  living  tableaux  from  the  pastoral 
age  and  country  of  Agamemnon.  Their 
manner  of  life,  sansj'cu  et  lieu^  is,  how- 
ever, highly  unfavorable  for  the  reten- 
tion of  beauty :  manhood  is  apt  to  as- 
sume a  sinister  and  ferocious  aspect, 
and  females,  made  wives  at  twelve, 
generally  become  ugly  and  forbidding 
at  twenty.  With  the  latter,  the  change 
is  as  great  as  if  the  Graces  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  Harpies,  or  the 
daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox.  It  takes 
an  angel  to  make  a  demon. 

The  dress  of  the  gipsies  is  in  keep- 
ing  with  their  nomadic  tendencies. 
They  occasionally  dress  somewhat  like 
those  with  whom  they  live ;  but  they 
are  generally  too  proud,  as  well  as  too 
indolent,  to  deck  themselves  with  a  for- 
eign garb,  and  adhere  to  the  national 
costume  descended  from  their  fore- 
fathers. The  latter  consists  of  a  ragged 
breeches  and  torn  shirt,  which,  although 
their  antiquity  is  obvious  when  put  on, 
are  never  removed,  for  want  of  a  change, 
until  they  fall  from  the  body  of  their 
own  accord,  in  a  state  of  complete 
dilapidation.  The  children  are  brought 
up  in  the  true  Calmuc  style,  being  al- 
lowed to  run  naked  until  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  years,  when  they  assume  the 
garb  of  their  elders. 
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The  wind  cannot  blow  off  his  hat  who 
has  none,  and  shoes  are  troublesome 
appliances  among  people  whose  man- 
ner of  life  and  general  economy  are 
those  of  vagrants  and  beggars.  In  warm 
weather,  they  miiformly  go  barefoot,  ex- 
cept when  paradinc  a  pair  of  yellow 
boots  and  spurs,  which  have  fallen  into 
their  possession  by  theft  or  some  acci- 
dent of  fortune,  and  contrast  ludic- 
rously with  a  pair  of  breeches  wanting 
in  the  ampler  parts.  In  winter,  they 
envelop  their  feet  in  bundles  of  rags, 
or,  as  m  Wallachia  wear  coarse  woolen 
stockings,  knit  by  females  upon  huge 
wooden  needles.  The  women  neither 
spin  nor  weave,  neither  sew  nor  wash, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  of  them  that 
they  are  clothed  like  unto  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  They  are  even  more  pictur- 
esque in  the  matter  of  dress  than  the 
males.  In  Wallachia,  I  have  seen  num- 
berless instances  where  the  entire  fe- 
male attire  consisted  of  a  largo  piece  of 
linen  thrown  over  the  head  and  wound 
round  the  body,  the  solution  of  whose 
continuity  revealed  here  and  there  large 
portions  of  the  cutaneous  integument, 
supplied  by  nature,  and  well  darkened 
by  exposure.  These  Wallachian  gip- 
sies have  also  a  dash  of  Bloomerism; 
for,  in  case  their  own  wretched  garments 
give  out,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  draw 
on  those  of  their  male  companions, 
should  the  latter  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  any  unmentionahle  articles  of 
dress  to  spare. 

They  are  excessively  fond  of  orna- 
ments, and  often  wear  strings  of  jingling 
piastres,  or  other  small  coins,  around 
the  head  and  neck.  I  have  frequently 
noticed  gold  ducats  dangling  upon  the 
naked  breasts  of  these  half-dressed  bar- 
barians. The  gipsies  are  not,  how- 
ever, totally  indifferent  as  to  dress.  In 
Spain,  they  occasionally  assume  a  gay 
attire.  The  red  cap  is  there  indispens- 
able, but  otherwise  green  is  the  favorite 
color,  OS  among  the  Turks.  In  Hungary, 
they  have  the  greatest  penchant  for  ac- 
quiring, by  theft  or  otherwise,  the  cast- 
off  clothes  of  distinguished  personages, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
to  behold  one  of  those  idle  vagabonds 
pompously  parading  a  laced  coat  with 
silver  buttons,  while  his  head  and  feet 
arc  naked. 

Exposed  to  the  salutary  influences  of 
the  earth  and  air,  the  gipsies,  though 
the  creatures  of  so  many  vicissitudes, 
enjoy  much  more  health  than  is  usual 


with  people  who  are  dvifiied.  Fli^M 
and  pestuenoe  appear  to  sweep  bj  &«■ 
in  search  of  other  liotimt.  Thsf 
are  exceedingly  weU-foniied«  and  the 
enormous  adipose  developmenta,  the 
distorted  limbs  and  wortfaless  membon^ 
which  pertain  to  the  dwelliim  d£  eiyflt 
zation,  are  rarely  seen  in  l£e  tents  ef 
the  gipsies.  It  may  be  that  not  to 
great  a  ]^ro|>ortion  reach  the  age  ef 
adults  as  m  civilized  sooiety.  That  ii^ 
doubtless,  the  case  with  barbariaai 
everywhere ;  but  those  of  tike  sfpaM 
who  do  survive  the  shivexinff  aim  oaa- 
gry  ordeal  of  childhood,  aoqmre  tiierabr 
a  hardiness  of  constitation,  npon  wUoh 
neither  heat  nor  oold,  neither  want  nor 
intemperance,  appears  to  bttre  any  mi> 
terial  influence. 

The  dark  coinplexion  of  the  gtodeii 
like  that  of  the  LaphuidMra  and  £8nd- 
maux,  depends  upon  their  wremed 
manner  of  life.  The  dense  oadkBt  the 
perennial  filth  in  which  they  fiTe,  and 
the  nameless  unctuous  oomponnda  iriiidi 
they  use,  externally  as  well  as  intanaflyy 
have  nearly  the  same  eflfect  npon  tiiiai 
in  a  northern  climate  that  tiie  caloiifio 
rays  of  the  sun  wonid  have  in  lbs 
tropics. 

The  gipsies  enrolled  in  the  Anstiin 
army,  as  well  as  many  held  in  aUveij 
in  the  feunilies  of  Wallachian  Boyaidib 
^adually  lose  their  piimitiTe  EtiuopiBB 
tint  I  have  often  noticed  the  asns 
thing  in  those  who  follow  the  piofeasKM 
of  music  in  Hunffary.  Fortunately  fiir 
them,  the  prejudice  of  color  does  not 
exist  in  eastern  Europe  as  with  ns.  One 
of  my  compagnons  du  voyage,  on  the 
lower  Danube,  was  a  hnge  NnhiaBi 
who,  after  having  enjoyed  Tanoas 
smiles  and  caprices  of  fbrtone  in  the 
east,  had  served  Prince  Milniwh,  of 
Servia  man^  years  as  physician.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  prhioe  firon 
Servia,  this  sable  disciple  of  .A^ 
culapins  took  refuge  in  Wallaeldai 
where  I  fell  in  with  him.  Ho  waa  a 
decided  curiosity  on  board  the  steamert 
and  monopolized  much  of  the  oonTwaa 
tion  and  attention.  Even  the  fheninatiiy 
daughters  of  Bucharest  did  not  hesitats 
to  exchange  their  jeuz  d'eeprii  witk 
him.  I  could  not  bat  oongratolate 
him  that  he  was  traveling  down  the 
Danube  instead  of  the  JiisaiasippL 
Since  the  translation  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  into  so  many  languaffesf  the  Wh 
pression  has  come  to  prevail  general^ 
m  eastern  Europe  ihat  all 
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an  blaek,  imleii  they  happen  to  dombm 
the  sborigmal  oopper  kae.  On  m j 
being  introdooed  to  penone  ne  wm 
American,  tiiej  often  expreaeed  infinite 
astonishment  at  the  fightneet  of  m 
eomplezion,  and  were  with  some  dim* 
onlty  broiu^t  to  lodL  upon  me  ai  aa 
exception  m>m  the  general  mle. 

I  haTO  aht^  J  alluded  to  the  Bedoab 
affection  of  the  gipsiee  for  ike  life  of 
the  tent  Thej  prefBr  to  hare  their 
tents  or  caluns  near  some  large  town ; 
for,  aooording  to.one  of  their  mailma, 
**  money  is  in  tiie  city,  not  in  the 
eonntry." 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weatfieTf 
thfly  irithdraw  to  tiieir  winter  qiiarten» 
or  rather,  like  certain  hibematmg  aai* 
male,  retire  to  their  holes  in  the  eartii* 
In  Hungary  they  usually  make  aa  ex» 
oaTation  in  some  sunny  hillside,  and 
complete  thmr  wretched  abode  by  laying 
a  fow  stick  across  the  top,  or  setting 
VD  a  few  boards,  so  as  to  meet  aborei 
which  are  corered  with  earth,  or  straw* 
leaving  merely  a  hole  in  the  rooff 
throu^  which  the  smoke  can  escape. 

In  the  Danubian  principalities,  tiie 
houses  of  the  tsigans,  or  gipsies,  are 
subterranean,  as  are  also  the  ltolife$  of 
the  Wallachian  peasants.  A  fow  mole* 
hills  scattered  over  the  plain  indicate 
the  proximity  of  a  villago  of  the  gipsieSf 
and,  at  the  shout  of'  the  surruju  or 
postillion,  you  are  surprised  at  seeing 
those  ethnographical  wonders  i^pear* 
ing  all  at  once  above  ground,  as  happens 
when  the  traveler  comes  suddenly  upon 
a  village  of  prairie  dogs  in  the  west* 
The  idoa  of  separate  apartments  rarely 
enters  the  minds  of  those  rude  architects, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  build  only  for  a 
single  season.  But  when  such  is  the 
cast*,  it  18  merely  the  partitioning  off,  in 
a  rude  manner,  of  part  of  the  chamber* 
for  the  antiquated  jade  whose  business 
it  is  to  carry  from  place  to  place  the 
personal  effects  and  household  gods  of 
tho  family.  The  gipsy's  horse,  or  ra- 
ther bis  donkey,  as  they  generally 
prefer  that  animal,  resumes  his  migra- 
tory career  at  the  first  croaking  of  the 
frogs  of  eprinff;  for  then  the  gipsy 
betakes  himself  again  to  the  more  ro- 
mantic life  of  tho  tent  Although  his 
lut  is  not  enviable,  he  is  an  animal  that 
seefl  much  of  tho  world  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  He  does  not  belong  to 
the  ruco  of  cloud-pawing  steeds,  and, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  gipey 
master,    generally    consists    of    UttM 


mote  than  oiieooa  lianw  wiHi  tiiaor* 
fum  of  reopiratioii,  aD  packed  ^^iJMf 
m  aoutHieooa  conniqgt  mo  intomwtioa 
of  whoso  ooBtinnity,  hero  and  tsofa* 
brings  tiio  system  within  en  rtmoH 
wi^  tiio  oircomaflibiOBt  olr  witiMNil» 
Them  is  a  oertun  nniolo  hi  the  braj- 
ing  of  diat  animal  moot  agreaoblo  ta 
the  trKToler,  notwithoti&diii||p  his  Tooal 
oibrts  alwoys  appear  as  it  tfiey  weva 
tho  last  wheeiy  and  q^asmodio  gaopa 
of  oipiriag  aaimatioii.  I  have  oftnt 
boon  stwtlod  and  deH^^ited  by  it  hi  tlia 
aoUtodeo  of  oaatem  Enrope,  havbg 
learned  foom  ezpeiienoo  tnat  wheaa 
there  are  donkeys,  men  are  sura  to  bf 
foiud,  as  well  as  tiie  conrerse  of  te 
proposition,  namely,  that  wlioro  Hiera 
are  men,  tiwrs  will  bo  donkeys  in  spiftor 
of  themoelvea. 

It  is  hi  the  tenta  and  cafaina  of  Aa 
tsigans  that  man  and  natnro  are  mool 
fomiUar  finends.  There,  hmnan  belBfa 
and  animals  live  and  oat  togetiber,  es* 
joying  each  other's  brestii  and  aootal 
intercourse.  This  la,  indeed,  an  ifla* 
proTomentupon  shepherd  Hfo,  beantlM 
enough  m  poetry  and  fiction,  bnl  oaoMin  ■ 
bleinezpenence.  I  have  not  found  shop* 
herds  and  shepherdesses  to  bo  tho  do* 
Ughtfhl  creatkms  which  poeta  reprsssnt 
them  to  be.  They  are  more  likely  to 
be  the  idlest  of  the  idU^the  vUeet  of 
the  vile ;  and  those  poetical  cottages^ 
whose  interior  life  is  so  often  sighed  fof 
by  the  sentimental  and  inexperienoedf 
are  generally  the  abodes  or  filth  and 
wretchedness  bdescribable.  The  seal* 
pel  of  truUi  sometimes  makes  singnlar 
work  with  the  fictions  of  poetry,  and 
the  vagaries  of  sentimentalism.  In 
western  Europe,  many  of  tiie  gipsioa 
betake  themselves  to  tiie  hedge«  and 
rocks  during  tiie  warm  season.  Chalnr 
and  tables  are  articles  of  luxnrv  not 
often  found  in  their  humble  dweUinga. 
The  use  of  knives  and  forks  does  not 
belong  to  their  politeness;  and  thasa 
simple  children  of  nature,  in  whom 
want  appears  to  be  prodnotivo  of  hi^ 
piness,  and  vio&ssitttde,  merriness  of 
heart  eieep  sweetly  upon  the  naked 
bosom  of  their  mother  earth.  Their 
articles  of  furniture  are  of  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  character.  To  tneaa 
must  be  added  tiie  fow  implements  widi 
which  the  gipsy  pursues  his  particolar 
craft:  tho  hnnfflmg  apparatus  of  dia 
gold- washer;  tno  miniature  anvil  and 
bellows  of  the  smith;  and  the  ruda 
nunioal  inaUamsnto  of  dm  wandaiiqf 
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minstrel.  The  pipe  is,  however,  the 
principal  household  god,  as  their  love 
of  tobacco  is  exceeded  only  by  their 
love  of  idloness.  The  gipsy  pipe  is 
made  of  wood,  short,  for  the  more  com- 
plete enjoyment,  and  is  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  like  the  calumet  of  the 
Amercau  Indians.  It  is  valued  accord- 
ing to  its  ago  and  strength,  and  is  ulti- 
mately broken  up  ana  eaten  as  the 
greatest  of  delicacies.  The  gipsies 
also  consume  their  own  smoke  without 
the  compulsion  of  municipal  regulations. 

Bread  is  not  often  baked  among  them, 
unce  that  which  is  stolen,  or  bogged,  is 
considered  superior  to  the  home  manu- 
facture. The  gipsy  wife  has  a  love  of 
oriental  ease;  she  winds  her  rags 
around  her  after  the  manner  of  the 
orientals;  when  she  bakes  bread  it  is 
done  upon  expiring  embers,  as  in  the 
remote  east ;  and,  although  it  be  her 
only  article  of  furniture,  she  retains 
the  eastern  custom  of  preserving  a 
single  cup,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
of  silver.  The  latter  descends  from 
family  to  family,  and,  when  not  in  use, 
is  generally  buried  for  greater  security. 

Water  is  their  usual  beverage.  They 
have,  however,  an  inordinate  love  of 
brandy,  wliich  is  preferred  to  all  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  from  the  fact  that 
it  induces  intoxication  more  speedily. 
The  important  events  of  life  are  made 
the  occasion  of  boisterous  revels ;  and 
in  case  liquor  can  be  obtained,  the  mirth 
and  glee  which  attend  the  gipsy's  birth 
and  marriage  are  surpassed  only  by  the 
drunken  orgies  which  mark  his  passage 
to  another  world. 

Those  of  the  gitanos  or  gipsies  of 
Spain,  and  the  zigeuner  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania — for  the  latter  is  the 
name  of  the  gipsies  throughout  Germany 
— who  have  fixed  abodes,  are,  of  course, 
more  elevated  in  condition.  My  de- 
scription applies  to  the  majority  of  the 
race,  who  still  pursue  tlie  nomadic  life 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  gipsies  ore  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  omnivorous  animals  to  bo 
found  in  the  entire  natural  kingdom. 
Griseleni  gives  a  long  catalogue  of 
things  they  do  not  eat,  among  which 
are  beans,  onions,  perch,  lampreys,  and 
pheasants.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
them  consuming  the  most  common  of 
the  above  articles,  and  suppose  that 
their  abstinence  from  the  others  arises 
merely  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them.     Horse-flesh  forms  almost  the 


only  exception  to  their  taste,  and  efn 
in  respect  to  this,  their  cazniToroiu  pro- 
pensity frequently  overoomea  all  oiher 
considerations,  whether  derived  firom 
prejudice  or  tradition.  Their  estima- 
tion of  that  useful  animal  may  be  leaned 
from  the  fact  that,  when  the j  meeti  thor 
salutation  is  not  **  How  are  yonraeif  and 
family  ?"  but  **  How  are  your  hones?" 
Many  of  the  gipsies  could  no  mon  be 
induced  to  indulge  in  luppopbaeic  en- 
tertainment, than  the  Brahmin  of  India 
oould  be  induced  to  eat  of  the  saoed 
cow.  A  pledge,  taken  by  one  of  then 
over  the  jawbone  of  a  horse,  would  bs 
as  sacred  as  the  oath  of  the  ffindoo  over 
a  cow's  tail,  or  a  yessel  of  water  firan 
the  Gan^s.  Their  predileotioii  in  one 
respect  is  decidedly  abnormaL  Thiej 
prefer  animals  that  have  died  a  naftaru 
death,  for  the  reason  that  **  the  flesh  of 
beasts  which  God  kills  mnst  be  bettor 
than  that  of  animals  slain  by  fhe  hand 
of  man."  It  is  rare  fortune  ibr  them 
to  fall  in  with  the  caroasa  of  some  poor 
creature  that  has  ffiven  up  the  gfaost  1^ 
the  wayside,  and  uiey  are  not  over  par- 
ticular as  to  the  time  elapsed  ainoe  os- 
solution.  The  animal  is  ibrthwidi  de- 
prived of  his  skin,  enough  is  boiled  or 
roasted  to  satisfy  present  wanta*  and  the 
remainder  is  dned  for  future  consump- 
tion. Animals  which  have  pcsriahed  if 
fire  are  prized  equally  with  thoae  that 
have  fallen  victims  to  disease.  TMr 
carcasses  are  dragged  from  the  ashes 
and  rubbish  amid  the  shouts  and  elamon 
of  the  gipsies,  and  made  to  tioUe  tiie 
gastronomical  sensibilities  of  those 
graceless  scavengen.  Many  stones 
are  told  of  their  tricks  to  obtain  snp- 
plies  of  animal  food»  as  that  of  poison* 
lug  animals,  and  tiien  begging  their 
bodies  of  the  ownen.  Gip^  &maks 
manufacture  a  kind  of  poiscm  caDed 
draco,  which  has  a  speoifio  and  frtsl 
action  upon  the  brains  of  porcine  quad- 
rupeds, but  does  not  injure  their  fieeh. 
Probably  an  incantation  of  tins  H*^ 

gave  ongin  to  the  following  ditty,  oAbb 
eard  in  the  tents  of  the  tsigans : 

"  Tbore  ruxw  a  swine  down  yondw  Mil, 
As  fast  as  o'er  he  can, 
Aud  as  bo  rans,  he  crieth  ■tHI, 
'  Come,  slcal  mo,  gipsy  man  P  " 

In  addition  to  these  abnormal  taabss 
and  epicurean  tendencies,  the  ohaige 
of  cannibalism  has  often  been  brom^ 
ag^ainst  the  gipsies.  It  was  fuiuwi^y 
said  of  them  that  they  had  a  pardoolsr 
relish  for  the  delicate  tisaoea  of  ^ovIIm 
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unci  maidens,  from  the  Rg«s  of  twelve  to 
eighteen ;  and  that  there  were  those 
among  them  who  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers.  During 
the  lai*t  century  they  were,  in  numerous 
instances,  hung,  beheaded,  and  quar- 
tered, for  this  offense.  I  should  notice, 
however,  that  the  same  charge  had  pre- 
viously been  brought  against  the  Jews, 
between  whose  history  and  that  of  the 
gipsies  thoro  are  many  traits  of  resem- 
blance. The  persecution  of  the  zigeu- 
ner  of  Hungary,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  not  unlike  that  of  the  witches 
of  New  England.  Executions  took 
place  at  Frauenmark,  Kamzer,  and 
Esaburg,  in  the  year  1782,  and  many 
were  imprisoned.  An  old  record  states  : 
*'  Her  majesty,  Maria  Theresa,  not 
thinking  it  possible  that  the  people  in 
confinement  could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  enormous  crimes,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner thither  from  the  court,  to  exam- 
ine minutely  into  the  affair.  On  his  re- 
turn, it  was  confirmed  that  they  were 
really  man-eaters,  and  that  there  are 
actually  among  them  some  who  have 
killt'd  and  eaten  their  own  fathers." 
N(»twithstanding  these  relations,  and 
the  startling  accounts  to  the  same 
effect,  given  by  Griseleni,  the  gipsies 
were  probably  never  cannibals,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity.  The  persons 
execut^'d  in  Hungary  were  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  theft.  It  was  inferred, 
from  the  j>r()eeedings,  that  they  had 
be«*n  guilty  of  murder.  When  ques- 
tioned in  this  respect,  they  confessed 
the  act,  from  an  idea  of  heroism,  as  was 
afterwards  determined.  They  pn»m- 
ised  even  to  show  the  bodies  ;  but  on 
arriving  on  the  ground,  not  a  trace  of 
them  could  be  found,  which  fact  clearly 
proved,  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  that 
the  gipsy  culprits  had  eaten  the  same, 
and  the  latter  were  executed  forthwith, 
for  cannibalism.  In  western  Europe, 
dealinir  in  horses  and  the  business  of 
peripat«*tic  smiths  are  the  principal  oc- 
cupations of  the  male  gipsies.  They 
ar»'  excrllrnt  jockeys,  and  the  animals 
in  which  tlicv  deal  are  either  stolen,  or 
Ix'Ught  under  circumstances  precluding 
the  outlay  of  much  money.  Now  ana 
then  the  gipsy  possesses  a  good  horse, 
but  he  generally  deals  in  the  sorriest  of 
jades.  He  depends  upon  his  skill  in 
palming  otf  the  most  worthless  of  ani- 
mals upon  purchastTs  ;  and  that  he  does 
not  speculate  in  vain,  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  common  saying,  **A  gip«y 
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makes  a  dying  a^s  gallop.*'  It  is  also 
a  maxim  of  their  political  and  social 
economy,  that  the  law  of  nature  allows 
them  to  take  as  much  from  others  as  is 
necessary  for  their  support,  and  some 
of  the  devices  employed  by  them  to 
give  a  fictitious  value  to  stolen  goods 
are  not  a  little  curious.  They  do  not, 
however,  generally  steal  near  at  home  ; 
for  although  the  business  is  considered 
honorable,  it  is  as  disreputable  to  be 
caught  in  the  act  as  it  was  with  the 
Spartans.  One  of  the  most  singular 
things  connected  with  the  gipsies  is, 
that  they  often  undertake  predatory 
journeys  of  four  or  five  years*  duration, 
to  distant  regions,  and  return  with  no 
small  amount  of  booty,  to  be  foolishly 
squandered  at  the  first  marriage  in  the 
vicinity.  The  zigeuner  may  usually  bo 
seen  at  the  fairs  held  at  stated  intervals 
in  Germany.  Just  before  appearing 
upon  the  ground  with  the  animals  of 
which  they  wish  to  dispose,  they  gene- 
rally put  their  blind  and  worn-out  jadoe 
through  a  preparatory  discipline  of 
blows,  which  induces  an  abnormal  state 
of  activity,  too  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
natural  vivacity  by  the  purchaser.  In 
other  cases  an  incision  is  made  in  some 
hidden  part  of  the  skin,  through  which 
the  animal  is  blown  up,  until  he  looks 
plump  and  fleshy.  An  application  of 
adhesive  plaster  prevents  the  air  from 
escaping.  These  i-oguish  propensities, 
however,  do  not  prevent  people  from 
trading  with  the  gipsies — principally 
from  the  fact  that  they  deal  in  cheap 
articles.  Every  Jew  will  cheat  when  it 
is  possible,  and  yet  the  Jews  have  lived 
by  trade  for  many  centuries.  The  gip- 
sies are  also  known  throughout  west- 
ern Europe  as  the  makers  and  venders 
of  various  rude  culinary  articles. 

Such  is  their  distaste  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  that  they  prefer  any  other 
employment  to  that  of  tilling  the  soil. 
In  Hungary  they  were,  until  recently, 
employed  {is  hangmen  and  execution- 
ers, recommended  probably  by  their 
assiduity  and  invention  in  torturing 
those  submitted  to  their  tender  mercies. 
They  still  follow  the  same  business  in 
certain  parts  of  Transylvania. 

Demidoff  gives  a  curious  account  of 
a  public  employment  of  th^  tsigans  at 
Kertch,  in  the  Crimea.  This  place, 
like  all  eastern  cities,  is  infested  with 
an  enormous  number  of  dogs,  who  fur- 
nish an  incalculable  amount  of  bark  for 
creatures  that   look    so  indesoribabJj 
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wretohed.  Their  only,  occupation,  be- 
sides that  of  acting  as  scavengers  in  the 
streets,  where  they  live  and  die,  is  to 
disturb  the  rest  of  weary  travelers,  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  they  will  even  keep 
their  jaws  working  long  after  the  power 
of  utterance  has  ceased.  Aware  of  the 
advantages  of  municipal  regulations, 
they  divide  each  city  into  a  number  of 
quarters,  inhabited  and  policed  by  dis- 
tinct clans,  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
our  who  ventures  beyond  a  given  line, 
be  it  from  the  prospect  of  a  stolen  bone, 
or  an  unwarrantable  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. In  the  city  above-mentioned,  the 
tsigans  are  employed  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  these  vagrants  by  an  occa- 
sional work  of  carnage.  One  of  their 
number,  invested,  on  the  occasion,  with 
the  dignity  of  a  public  officer,  and  con- 
sequently dressed "  up  in  some  cast-off 
military  coat,  perambulates  the  streets, 
dragging  after  him  the  carcase  of  a  dog 
clubbed  to  death  the  night  before.  In 
this  way  ho  visits  the  different  wards 
of  the  city,  always  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out;  for  beneath  his  garment  he 
canies  a  heavy  bludgeon — a  weapon 
fatal  to  the  canine  race.  No  sor)ner 
does  this  executioner  show  himself  in 
tlie  streets,  than  a  horrid  yell  imme- 
diately breaks  out  on  all  sides  from  the 
republic  of  dogs,  who  recognize  their 
destroyer,  or  perhaps  their  victim. 
They  rush  forth  from  the  houses,  from 
the  gardens  on  nil  sides,  pursuing  the 
imperturbable  tsigan  with  their  infuri- 
ated barking.  The  latter  proceeds 
steadily  and  quietly,  until  one  of  the 
enraged  pursuers  come  ^vithin  reach 
of  his  bludgeon.  As  quick  as  lightning 
the  blow  comes  down  with  merciless 
precision,  and  a  Trojan  is  stretched  by 
the  side  of  some  lamented  Hector.  In 
the  evening,  the  tsigan,  after  a  good 
day's  work,  goes  before  the  magistrate, 
and  stretches  out  a  hand  stained  with 
such  or  such  a  number  of  deaths.  Every 
fractured  ekull  brings  him  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  copeks. 

In  the  east  it  is  customary  to  shear, 

Eartially,  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
oth  for  ornament  and  greater  cleanli- 
ness. The  custom  was  introduced  into  • 
Spain  by  the  Moors.  The  operation  is 
performed  upon  the  last-mentioned  ani- 
mals by  the  gipsies,  or  gitunos,  as 
they  are  termed  in  Spain,  and  persons 
devoting  themselves  to  this  employment 
are  called  esqualadors. 
Tho  manner  of  shaving  the  face,  still 


in  vogue  in  YarionB  parts  of  Earope« 
was  also  introduced  by  the  Moon  fnmi 
the  east,  where  tho  profossioii  of  the 
barber  and  that  of  tne  pbysioian  are 
united  in  the  same  au^st  indiridaaL 
I  have  often  met  wlQi  profearifmal 
brethren  in  the  orient,  whose  single  in- 
strument, a  Turkish  razor,  was  used 
alike  for  shaving,  circumcisioii,  Uood- 
letting,  and  the  removal  of  tumors.  To 
increase  the  artistic  effect,  the  esquala- 
dors of  Spain  do  not  remove  the  entire 
capillary  coat  from  the  sides  and  baoks 
of  the  animals,  submitted  to  their  eodliii 
or  shears.  It  is  an  art,  and  many  of 
the  gitanos  earn  a  livelihood  by  roamiog 
about  tho  country  as  esqualadors. 

*'  I'll  riBo  to-morrow,  bread  to  cam, 
For  hunpfcr's  worn  me  grim ; 
Of  nil  I  meet,  I'll  ask,  in  tarn. 
If  they've  no  beasts  to  trim.*' 

Moreover,  it  is  not  alittle  diyerting  io 
watch  the  cunning  hand  of  one  of  mse 
tonsorial  artists,  toiling  to  reprodiioe, 
upon  the  lateral  or  dorsal  surnee  of  a 
patient  donkey,  reliefs  and  fiffores  that 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  on 
Achilles'  phi<'ld. 

The  gipsies  have  their  masiov  flwir 
songs,  and  dances.  Thej  are  best 
known  to  the  world  as  wandering  ndn- 
strels — music  being  to  them  a  sooroe  of 
pleasure  and  of  profit — and  it  is  in  this 
liglit  that  we  shall  obtain  the  deazest 
insight  into  their  character. 

We  caTi  no  more  conceive  of  a  xaoo 
of  people  springing  np  and  existing 
without  music  and  song,  in  which  to 
embody  their  sentiments,  than  we  can 
of  a  sylvan  forest  without  sineing-lHrdfl^ 
and  it  is  in  their  songs  ana  oollatenl 
traditions  that  we  oaten  the  truest  rs- 
flection  of  their  physiological  and  na- 
tional history.  The  literature  of  balladf 
and  traditions  is  humble  bat  nataraL 
No  poet  has  sent  them  forth  with  his 
sign  and  seal ;  no  jealous  anthor  claims 
them  as  his  own.  They  belong  to  all 
who  listen  to  them,  to  all  who  find  hi 
them  a  refiection  of  their  own  lore  or 
joy,  or  sorrow,  vibrating  in  the  air  like 
the  warbling  of  birds,  and  lodging  a  sweat 
thought  where  the  more  labored  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind  sweep  by 
unappreciated  in  their  ambitious  csiot. 
Their  literature,  although  as  ancient  at 
the  human  race,  is  neither  taught  hi 
schools  nor  crowned  by  academies ;  die 
fiowers  of  human  thought,  which  it  em- 
bodies, spring  up,  no  one  knows  vriiefei 
or  at  what  hour.    Its  materidsi  as  liok 
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and  Yaried  as  those  of  the  tissaes  dit- 
played  in  the  bajsaars  of  the  orient,  liave 
been  collected  and  woTen  by  nnknown 
hands,  it  may  hare  been  nnder  a  Bed« 
ouin  tent — it  may  have  been  in  tlM 
smoky  cabin  of  the  Northman. 

The  literature  of  national  ballads  Is 
as  useful  and  beautiful  as  it  is  natoral* 
Nature  is  in  all  time  the  refu^  of 
wounded  souls ;  and  song,  impassioned 
or  subdued,  of  majestic  strength  or  win- 
ning softness,  leaps  from  the  heart  un- 
der a  strone  impression,  as  the  liYing 
water  leaped  from  the  rock  under  the 
rod  of  Moses. 

The  printine-prcss,  scattering  ita 
leaves  ot  thought  along  all  the  ways  of 
life,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  put  an  end 
to  those  social  and  honest  pleasures  of 
our  ancestors,  which  had  tneir  origin  in 
song  and  oral  narration,  their  subject 
matter  being  the  wild  legends  that  bad 
floated  down  upon  the  sea  of  tradition. 
Happy  times  those,  when  virtue  was 
always  made  to  triumph  over  vice;  when 
devils  and  witches  were  disarmed  by  a 
single  sign  of  the  cross ;  when  cold  con- 
ventionalism had  not  yet  frozen  up  the 
fountains  of  pleasure,  and  gold  not  yet 
imparted  its  yellow  haze  to  all  the  beau- 
tiful tints  of  social  life.  Happy  auditors* 
who  wore  charmed  with  those  naTf  ideas 
and  marvelous  invention?,  who  could 
listen  to  the  stories  of  maidens  curried 
away  by  fal.so  knights,  but  ultimately 
brought  to  the  arms  of  their  true  cava- 
liers by  the  miracles  of  the  genii. 

The  happiest  moments  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  in  listening  to  the  tales 
of  the  gipsies,  or  to  the  wild  legends  of 
tlio  Arabs,  seated  beneath  the  trembling 
stars,  in  a  dusky  group  of  those  un- 
turned sons  of  the  desert. 

In  the  national  song  and  dance  are 
generally  emhahned  the  sentiments  and 
usages  of  ancient  times ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  tradition,  they  are  reposi- 
tnri<>s  of  historical  truth  not  to  be 
nt'pflected. 

l*ass  out  from  Athens  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  April,  along  the  Pineus 
r«)a«l,  until  you  reach  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ascent  to  the  Acropolis.  Near  at  hand 
is  the  Hill  of  Mars,  and  the  gently -rising 
p-ound,  upon  which  the  oldest  temple 
of  hero-worship  is  built,  stretches  up 
to  the  I'nj'x.  The  open  space  between 
the  Agora  of  the  ancient  Athenians  is 
now  convorted  into  a  fiold  of  wheat.  I 
have  often  visited  the  spot,  when  the 


alienee  waa  unbroken^  and  no  IniiDM 
being  waa  near,  aave  the  guardian  ef 
tiie  temple,  and  an  Albanian  shepherfl 
watohbg  his  flook  on  the  Hill  of  Man. 
But  on  this  oocarion,  crowds  of  Athe> 
niana  assemble  there  feng  before  the 
sun  rests  upon  Ai|^na,  and  gilda  wi^ 
his  departing  rare  tiie  Parttenon  and 
Ereotheum  perohed  proudly  on  theft 
magnifioent  pedeatal,  the  AoropoHa. 
All  Athens  repairs  to  that  ftdrakma  spot 
aa  her  dtiaens  did  oenturiea  ago,  to 
listen  to  the  haranffoea  of  her  great, 
orator.  Ton  see  before  you  a  cnrioni 
mosaio  of  all  the  tribes  and  nationalltii* 
of  Greece,  but  none  of  the  garlands  and 
prooessiona  of  andent  times.  Ther* 
are  the  fine  ibnna,  the  classic  featurMT 
of  Greek  women,  beantifbl  enough  %» 
have  served  as  models  for  tiie  Cariatideib 
and  the  splendid  butlinea  of  tiie  HeU 
knio  face,  united  with  a  bearing  whidk 
no  one  but  a  Greek  can  assume.  Tto 
aged  Atheniana  repose  on  the  marbto 
seats  ranged  on  the  southern  dde  id 
the  temple  of  Theseus — ^the  seats  whUii 
are  said  to  have  once  been  oooopfod 
by  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  The 
groups  of  yomig  men  and  maidens  are 
tiireadmg  uie  mazes  of  a  dance,  whioh 
is  at  once  unique,  national,  and  historio- 
al.  Ask  one  of  them  why  they  came 
there  on  that  occasion,  and  they  can 
only  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  obedience  to 
an  ancient  custom.  They  only  know 
that  their  fathers  did  so  before  them. 
But  that  is  the  andent  Pyrrhic  danoe 
which  you  look  upon,  uid  the  flU 
around  the  colamns  of  tiie  temple  of 
Theseus  shows  how  the  usages  of  a 
people  can  traverse  centuries. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  from  Athena 
to  a  city  beyond  tiie  Danube,  to  Bukar 
rest,  the  gay  and  luxurious  capital  of 
Wailachia.  It  is  evening,  and  tnere  are 
also  merry  groups  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  theDomboritxa,  whose  waterst 
a  Romounian  poet  has  said,  no  one  can 
leave  after  he  has  once  tasted  their  mar- 
velous sweetness.  They,  too,  are  dano- 
ing,  but  it  is  the  hora  romane$ea  to 
gipsy  music.  Thero  are  female  figurea 
of  bewitchmg  grace  and  beauty ;  but 
the  splendid  forms  and  dignified  bear- 
ing of  their  companions  remind  ua 
strongly  of  the  ancient  Bomans.  They 
also  speak  a  lanff oage  that  would  have 
been  understood  by  Cicero.  The  Hae- 
mus,  old  Danubias,  and  the  distance  of 
many  hundred  miles  intervene  be- 
tween lUr  Ital^  and  this  andent  Daoiaa 
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proYince.  The  tramp  of  Roman  legions 
was  onoe  beard  along  the  later,  and  Ro- 
man camps  grew  to  populous  cities  on 
its  banks.  Seventeen  centuries  have, 
however,  elapsed  since  the  tide  of  Ro- 
man conquest  was  swept  back  by  the 
waves  of  barbaric  invasion,  and  yet  the 
simple  dance  of  these  Wallachion  peas- 
ants on  the  banks  of  the  Domboritza 
brings  before  us  the  most  celebrated 
chorographic  entertainment  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Youths  and  maidens 
join  hands  and  form  a  large  ring,  in  the 
centre  of  which  are  our  gipsy  musi- 
cians, called  laulari  in  the  lingua  ro- 
manesccu  One  of  the  circle  sings  du- 
ring the  dance,  and  the  songs  on  these 
occasions,  termed  horaa  as  among  the 
Latins,  are  of  singular  force  and  beauty. 
The  ring  of  dancers  undalates  from  right 
to  loft,  and  left  to  right,  and  when  it 
breaks  up  in  a  feigned  meUt^  the  young 
men  seize  by  the  waist  and  bear  away 
the  blushing  and  struggling  maidens,  as 
their  Roman  ancestors  once  did  the  Sa- 
bine women. 

Strange  that  the  simple  thoughts  and 
customs  of  a  people  should  have  been  so 
immortalized,  by  song  and  the  dance,  as 
to  leap  across  ages  and  survive  convul- 
sions that  have  overthown  the  proudest 
monuments  of  genius  and  art.  That 
which  is  most  labored  and  heralded 
forth  with  most  pomp  is  not  always  re- 
membered longest.  In  the  quarries 
of  Pentelicus  I  deciphered  names 
scratched  carelessly  upon  the  marble  by 
workmen  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  slave,  who  hewed  from  the 
quarry  the  rough  block,  has  loft  us  at 
least  the  legacy  of  his  name,  far  more, 
in  most  instances,  than  he  who  chiseled 
the  same  to  a  form  of  beauty,  and  al- 
most imparted  life  to  the  pulseless  stone. 
The  scholar  need  not  despise  the  song, 
the  dance,  and  the  legend.  There  is  a 
mine  of  literary  wealth  in  them  all, 
from  the  war-song  and  mythological  epic 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  lovo  ditty  of  the 
Esquimaux  ;  from  the  wild  ballad  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  plaintive  verse  of  the 
gipsies.  There  is  something  in  the 
condition  and  manner  of  life  of  the  latter 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a 
wild,  poetical  feeling.  These  cannot 
be  more  graphically  set  forth  than  in 
••The  Gipsy  Girl."  by  Cervantes,  the 
most  popular  work  of  that  author  in  his 
native  country.  It  is  the  speech  of  a 
gitauo  to  a  Spanish  hidalgo.  •'  We 
are  lords  of  the  plains  and  of  the  corn- 


fields, of  the  woods  and  the  moimtaiiu« 
the  rivers  and  the  Bprines ;  the  fDresti 
yield  us  wood  for  nothmg;  the  treei, 
fruits ;  the  vines,  grapes ;  the  pexkit 
game  ;  the  gardens,  pulse ;  the  foun- 
tains, water ;  the  rocks,  shade ;  the  defti 
in  the  hills,  fresh  air ;  and  the  oaTes, 
houses.  For  us  the  keen  blasts  of 
heaven  are  gentle  zephyrs  ;  the  snows 
refreshment;  uur  baths  are  the  rain; 
our  music  the  thunders ;  our  torches  the 
lightning;  the  strong  earth  seems  to 
us  a  bed  of  the  softest  down ;  the  ten- 
ned  hide  of  our  bodies  serres  as  an 
impenetrable  armor  to  defend  us.  The 
fear  of  losing  honor  does  not  weaiy 
us ;  nor  docs  the  desire  of  iDCieas- 
ing  it  keep  us  wakeful ;  we  neither 
sustain  factions,  nor  rise,  betimes,  to  pie- 
sent  petitions,  nor  to  attend  magnates, 
nor  to  solicit  favors.  These  sh^s  and 
miserable  huts  we  esteem  aa  gQded 
roofs  and  sumptuous  palaces,  iiiid  our 
Flemish  pictures  and  landscapes  axe 
those  which  nature  affords  as  in  the 
stupendous  hills  and  snowy  precipices, 
in  the  splendid  meadows  and  tfltngled 
forests  which  meet  our  view  at  erwf 
step.  We  are  rustic  astrologers ;  for  as 
we  always  sleep  beneath  the  naked  sky, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  distingoishing 
the  hours  of  the  day  from  those  of  the 
night.  We  behold  how  Aurora  sweeps 
away  the  stars  from  the  heavena,  and 
how,  accompanied  by  the  dew.  she  comes 
forth  filling  the  air  with  gladness,  cooling 
the  water  and  bedewing  the  earth." 

They  possess  a  marvelous  ficzifaility 
of  spirit,  united,  frequently,  with  aston- 
ishing power  of  imitation  and  richness 
of  voice.  The  ^ipsy  is  a  bom  virtuoso. 
Without  tho  slightest  comprehensioa 
of  musical  notes,  they  can  ezeonta  a 
sonnet  of  Mozart,  or  a  symphony  of 
Beetlioven,  with  wonderful  tact  andpre- 
cision  after  having  heard  the  same  but 
once. 

I  have  often  witnessed  peifbrmanees 
of  this  kind  in  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
where,  as  before  stated,  the  gipsy  per- 
formers are  held  in  great  repute. 
The  famous  Liszt,  in  his  numerous  vis- 
its to  Pesth,  did  not  disdain  to  collect 
around  him  a  goodly  number  of  these 
dusky  artistes  in  oroer  to  listen  to  their 
performance  of  his  Hungarian  compo- 
sitions. The  Hungarians  and  the  gip- 
sies of  Hungary  have  in  fact  the  same 
national ;  music  as  the  latter,  although 
tho  children  of  another  clime,  love  with 
passion  the  country  of  their  adcqptiob 
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A  zij^punor,  with  a  violin  under  his 
arin,  us<«d  to  frequent  the  French  thea- 
tre Jit  Jassy.  and,  after  the  performance, 
would  render  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  overture  with  far  more  effect  than 
the  ht'st  virtuoso  of  the  orchestra.  Most 
of  the  Esmeraldas  and  Preciosas  of 
romance  turn  out  not  to  be  gipsies;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  race  they 
have  a  remarkable  talent  for  music. 
The  names  of  Sucewa,  Harba,  and 
Chiari  are  familiar  in  Wallachia  and 
^(oldavia,  and  Milhaly  is  known  as  the 
Magyar  Orpheus. 

It  is  said  that  after  one  of  the  great 
performances  of  Catalan!  at  Moscow,  a 
gipsy  girl  stepped  forward  nnd  enrap- 
tured every  one  present  with  bursts 
of  angelic  melody.  The  noble  Italian 
threw  her  arms  around  the  nock  of  the 
rustic  songstress,  and  drawing  from  her 
own  shoulders  a  magnificent  cashmere 
shawl,  a  present  from  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
»he  compelled  her  to  receive  it,  as  be- 
longing to  the  queen  of  song.  The 
best  performances  of  the  gipsies  are  imi- 
tations ;  but  their  own  verses,  which 
are  generally  improvised,  are  often  re- 
plete with  meaning  and  sentiment. 

•'  The  river  which  runneth  with  sound, 
Bears  ulonu:  with  it  stones  and  water." 

Tlie  wooing  lover  thus  addresses  a 
weeping  gipsy  maiden  : 

'*  Extoud  to  me  thy  hand  so  small 
Wherein  I  fee  tliee  wei'p ; 
For,  (),  thy  bahny  tenr  drops  all 
I  would  cidlei't  and  keep!" 

A  guilty  mother  beseeches  her  little 
infant : 

'•  IVav,  little  baby,  pray  the  I^rd, 
Suiee  ^uilth'MH  still  thou  art, 
That  p^'aee  and  comfort  be  restored 
To  thift  poor,  troubled  heart." 

These  snatches  of  rustic  song  are 
also  4  x[>res>ive  of  the  melancholy  tem- 
p«'r.im«*nt  whicli  is  peculiar  to  the  gipsy 
ruce.  l'ii<l«T(X('it«Mnent,  however,  there 
is  a  wiMness  and  incohcrency  o/*  manner 
aril/  irjir^.ssi'in  ((jually  chdractcrislic, 
wliicli  is  jidiiiirably  brought  <»ut  in  Goe- 
tln*'>  xMiir  "f  the  K4*^y»  *d'  which  I  give 
but  a  >inL;le  verse  : 

••  Iiii  NflxlLr^ricticl.  im  ticfin  Sehnce, 
lilt  wiiilni  \V/ii-l.  in  (icr  Miitornaeht, 
Ii  li  hort*'  (it-r  WoItV  HiuiiTortjeheul, 
I(  li  i.ortc  <l«r  Kulfii  ({<>»iiiirei 
\V'iiIf  u  Jill,  wau,  wau  !      ^ 
W'ilN-  w.>.  wo,  wo  ! 

\V:!u  i.u  :• 

Tlif  ;:i(  at  >iinp]l(ity  and  flexibility  of 
gipsy  music  render  it   peculiarly  appli- 


cable to  the  dance.  This  is  especiRlly 
the  case  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  Thie 
rustic  gipsy  band  is  called  in  requisi- 
tion at  every  festival,  and  enlivens  the 
pleasures  of  every  holiday.  One  often 
sees  the  tears  coursing  down  their  sun- 
burnt cheeks  during  the  execution  of 
some  favorite  air.  "Call  the  gipsies,'* 
is  a  common  saying  in  Russia,  when 
society  is  becoming  tedious,  and  enter- 
tainment is  wanted.  Kussian  officers 
are  quite  as  distinguished  for  their 
achievements  in  the  ball-room  as  in  the 
fortress  and  the  camp.  During  their 
numerous  visits  to  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, they  have  alway  preferred,  for  the 
dance;  the  music  of  Uie  gipsy  bands  of 
Bucharest  and  Jassy  to  that  of  the  supe- 
rior bands  connected  with  the  Kussian  ar- 
my. The  appearance  of  a  corps  of  these 
wandering  minstrels  at  a  Wallachian 
village  is  the  sij^al  for  a  dance  and  gene- 
ral oblivion  of  business  and  pleasure, 
save  that  connected  with  tripping  **  the 
light,  fantastic  toe.*' 

Even  a  single  gipsy  artiste  is  able  to 
set  an  entire  village  m  motion  with  his 
fiddle-bow,  **his  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling;"  and,  at  the  first  note,  those 
grave  and  rustic  peasants  will  begin  to 
caper  as  nimbly  as  the  rocks  and  trees 
did  to  the  fabled  music  of  Orpheus. 

The  musical  instruments  employed 
by  them  in  the  Danubian  principalities* 
where  the  gipsy  population  is  greater, 
proportionally,  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe,  are  the  cobza,  natu,  and 
tamborine.  They  are  also  masters  of  the 
violin,  and  perform  with  great  excellence 
upon  the  mosholu — the  syrinx  of  the 
ancients.  This  instrument  consists  of 
seven  reeds  arranged  side  by  side,  and 
is  of  great  compass  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  performer.  The  brother  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Napoleon  I.  in  1810,  and  on  his 
journey  homo  he  spent  some  time  at 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  The 
instrument  above  referred  to  has  been 
in  use  in  Persia  for  centuries ;  but  the 
Persian  was  surprised  to  find  it  infinitely 
more  powerful  m  the  hands  of  tho  un- 
cultivated gipsies  of  Moldavia. 

Of  gipsy  dances  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety, from  the  pictun^sque  romarttsca 
along  the  lower  Danube,  to  the  fandango 
and  bolero  of  Spain.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  apt  to  adopt  tho  customs  of 
those  among  whom  they  live,  but  ex- 
hibit, notwithstanding,  something  pecu- 
liar and  national.     Tho  first  instruction 
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the  privileged  classes  who  step  beyond 
the  proscribed  limits  of  propriety,  are 
endured,  but  anybody  else  who  might 
do  so,  would  become  mstantly  an  object 
of  the  most  unpleasant  remarks.  There 
ore  no  greater  slaves  to  fashion  in  the 
world  than  the  English.  You  must 
live  in  a  certain  style,  and  dress  in  a 
certain  mode,  and  be  acquainted  with 
certain  people  (generally  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy),  or  you  are  neglected,  if  not 
despit^d.  1 1  is  this  obsequious  deference 
to  a  peculiar  standard  which  has  given 
rise  to  that  peculiar  order  of  apes,  which 
the  slang  literature  denominates,  snob. 
It  is  an  order  so  numerous  and  so  power- 
ful that  much  of  the  best  modem  wit, 
from  Thackeray  and  Jerrold  down  to 
Punch,  finds  its  chief  nutriment  in  the 
exposureof  it.  Of  course  there  are  snobs 
everywhere,  but  London  is  their  warren 
and  city  of  refuge.  Elsewhere  they 
are  vagrant  and  exceptional  instances  ; 
but  in  London  thoy  are  quite  the  rule. 
Thoy  are  bred  in  the  highly  artificial 
structure  of  society  there,  and  feed  upon 
it  like  grubs. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  English  char- 
acter, however,  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  of  the  nation — tliat  it  has  acquired 
a  more  durable  and  substantial  civiliza- 
ti<m  than  any  other  of  the  Old  World. 
Composed  es.sentially  of  the  same  races 
as  the  northern  ccmtmental  nations,  and 
beginning  in  the  middle  ages  with  es- 
sentially the  sumo  institutions,  it  has 
developed  itself  into  a  nobler  strength. 
AVe  wish  Mr.  Emerson  had  gone  more 
deeply  into  the  historical  causes  of  this 
difference.  There  is  no  more  interest- 
ing speculation  now  attracting  the  study 
of  philosophic  genius.  Any  one  who  will 
recall  the  condition  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  during  the  groat  transi- 
tion period  from  ancient  to  modem 
society,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  inclusive,  will  bo  struck 
by  the  remarkable  similarity  of  their  laws, 
customs,  maxims,  and  morals.  There 
wjis,  of  course,  a  vast  diversity  in  de- 
tails— butthegonenil  arrangement^  the 
general  spirit,  the  general  tendency  was 
the  same.  Government  was  managed  on 
the  same  principles — society  was  divid- 
ed by  the  same  classes,  and  there  were 
kings,  nobles,  clergy,  commons,  people, 
ami  slaves,  everywhere — with  identi- 
cal distinctions,  as  to  privih'ges,  rights 
and  oppressions.  In  other  words,  feu- 
dalism was  the  prevailing  and  orgiuiic 
law  ;  and,  as  Do  Tocquevillc  has  lately 


remarked,  in  the  fifteentli  oentniy, 
the  social,  political,  administntm,  ju- 
dicial, economical,  and  literarj  instita- 
tions,  were  more  nearly  akin  to  e$A 
other  than  at  the  present  time,  wbei 
civilisation  is  supposed  to  have  opened 
all  the  channels  of  communioalion,  nd 
to  have  leveled  every  obstacle.  Evca 
as  late  as  the  be^nning  of  the  sixteenfk 
century,  when  Henry  YIIL  was  moa- 
arch  of  England,  and  Francis  L  of 
France,  and  Charles  IL  of  the  Ckv* 
man  Empire,  there  was  a  marrekNU 
analogy  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  these  several  powers.  Bat  from  thit 
tune,  how  diverse  the  derelopment ! 
Germany,  in  which  the  great  refixnna- 
tion  of  thought  opened  with  sndi  sig- 
nal glory,  has  attained  to  no  more  than 
a  feeble  political  life.  France,  after 
swaying  hither  and  thither  between  the 
shocks  of  successive  sangoinary  revo- 
lutions, is  still  destitute  of  any 
constitutional  freedom,  while  '. 
alone,  with  few  revolutions,  and 
neither  protracted  nor  bloody,  has  readi- 
ed something  like  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. What  have  been  the  oaosescl 
this? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  the 
answer,  merely  suggesting  it  as  the  fife- 
task  of  some  as  yet  unknown  Gnixot,  or 
Hallam ;  but  wo  may  remark,  that  none 
of  the  English  speculators  themselves, 
who  ascribe  so  much  inflaence  to  thenux- 
ed  character  of  their  government,  seem 
to  us  to  have  adequate^  stated  or  treated 
the  problem.  The  artificial  eqnipdse, 
which  it  hae  maintained  between  the 
several  estates  or  orders,  has  been  a 
fact  of  prime  importance ;  bat  they  have 
not  always  recognised  the  real  gnrand 
of  its  importance.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  importance  of  that  fact  rests  opoa 
another  fact  contained  in  it,  which  is  the 
larger  infusion  of  the  demooratic  ele- 
ment in  English  institutions  than  in 
those  of  tho  continent.  The  popular 
life  which  has  ever  and  anon  forced  it* 
self  into  the  government,  has  kept  tiie 
political  atmosphere  sweet  and  whole* 
some.  It  is  owing  to  thia  that  tiie 
absolutism  of  the  monarch  has  been 
restrained,  the  selfishness  of  the  noUes 
withheld  ^rom  an  extremity  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  middle  classes  lifted  into 
wealth  and  intelligence ;  bnt  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  at  the  same  time,  that  fhe 
lowest  classes  in  England  are  so  de- 
based and  forlorn,  because  they  hsTe 
not  yot  been  made  partakers  of  tlM  eon- 
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uion  political  life.  England  has  pros- 
pored  more  than  other  nationSf  because, 
more  than  they,  she  has  recognized  the 
humanity  of  her  people  ;  but  m  so  far  as 
she  has  failed  to  recognize  it,  she  has 
been  smitten,  like  others,  with  barren- 
ness and  evil.  Her  mixed  constitution 
has  proved  itself  a  better  device  than 
despotism,  not  because  balances  and 
counterp(>ises  are  the  ultimate  or  per- 
fect form  of  government,  as  many  Eng- 


lishmen suppose,  but  because  of  the 
element  of  freedom  in  it,  and  the  true 
inference  is,  that  a  larger  measure  of 
that  element  would  prove  itself  better 
still.  In  the  transition  from  feudalism 
to  freedom,  a  mixed  govenment  affords 
an  easier  and  safer  passage  than  any  ab- 
solute form ;  but  a  mixed  government 
can  never  be  anything  more  than  a 
transition,  while  democracy  alone  is 
final. 


DONE    FOR. 


A  FRONTIER  BALLAD. 


A  WEEK  ago  to-day,  when  red-haired  Sally 
Down  to  the  sugar-bush  came  to  see  me, 
I  saw  her  checked  trock  coming  down  the  valley, 

Far  as  anybody's  eyes  could  see. 
Now  I  sit  before  the  camp-fire. 

And  I  can't  see  the  pine-knots  blaze — 
Nor  Sally's  pretty  face  a-shining, 

Though  I  hear  the  good  words  she  says. 

A  week  ago  to-night  I  was  tired  and  lonely — 

Sally  had  gone  back  to  Mason's  fort ; 
And  the  boys  by  the  sugar-kettles  left  me  only — 

They  were  hunting  coons  for  sport. 
By  there  snaked  a  painted  Pawnee, 

I  lay  a.sleep  before  the  fire — 
He  creased  my  two  eyes  with  his  hatchet, 

And  scalped  mo  to  his  heart's  desire  I 

There  they  found  me  on  the  dry  tussocks  lying. 

Bloody  tuid  cold  as  a  live  man  could  bo ; 
A  h<»ot-owl  on  the  branches  overhead  was  crying, 

Crying,      Murder  to  the  red  Pawnee. 
They  brought  me  to  the  camp-fire. 

They  wa>hed  mo  in  the  sweet  white  spring — 
But  my  eyes  were  full  of  flashes. 

And  all  night  my  ears  would  sing. 

I  thought  I  was  a  hunter  on  the  prairie, 

But  tiiey  saved  me  for  an  old  blind  dog; 
AVhcn  the  hnntiufi^-grounds  are  cool  and  airy, 

I  shall  lie  here  like  a  helpless  log. 
I  can't  ride  the  little  wiry  pnny, 

Th.it  scrambles  over  hills  iiigh  and  low; 
I  can't  set  my  traps  for  the  cony, 

Or  bring  down  the  black  buffalo ! 

I'm  no  l>etter  than  a  rusty  bursted  rifle. 

And  1  don't  see  signs  of  any  other  trail; 
Here  l»y  the  cjunp-fire  bhizo  1  lie  and  stifle. 

And  liear  Jim  fill  the  kettles  with  his  pail. 
It's  lio  use  groaning.     I  like  Sally, 

Hut  a  l)ig;^er  squaw  wouldn't  have  me  ! 
I  wish  tln'y'd  never  found  me  in  the  valley — 

It's  twice  dead  not  to  see  I 
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echolnr  of  wido  and  various  reading, 
familiar  with  the  results  of  all  the  older 
civilizations,  ho  was  already  fumishcd 
with  materials  for  a  wise  comparative 
judgment.  Never  having  been  engaged 
in  actual  life,  whether  political  or  mer- 
cantile, ho  was  free  from  the  prejudices 
which  the  details  of  affairs  are  apt  to 
engender.  By  habit  and  training  ac- 
customed to  the  formation  of  general 
opinions,  seeing  things  in  their  broader 
relations,  by  the  pure  light  of  the  in- 
tellect, he  was  not  liable  to  be  warped 
by  his  immediate  observation,  nor  to 
gaze  through  the  discolored  mediums 
of  passion.  At  the  same  time,  a  man 
emment  in  his  sphere,  he  was  eminently 
received  among  men.  The  most  se- 
cluded circles  of  cultivation  were  open  to 
him,  in  their  friendliest  aspects;  he 
saw  what  he  saw  in  its  best  guise,  but 
he  saw  it  undazzled  by  accessory  splen- 
dors ;  while  ho  was  free  to  move,  in 
lower  everyday  walks,  himself  unob- 
served, yet  observant  of  all  that  it  was 
pertinent  to  note.  Those  were  his  ad- 
vantages as  an  observer  ;  but  to  oppor- 
tunity, to  sharpness  and  alacrity  of 
vision,  to  susceptibility  and  insight,  he 
joined  the  ability  of  utterance.  A  rare 
command  of  the  subtler  forces  of  lan- 
guage— a  racy,  idiomatic,  sinewy,  yet 
polished  and  graceful  style,  render  his 
methods  of  expressing  himself  as  charm- 
ing as  they  are  trenchant  and  impres- 
sive. 

But,  it  should  not  bo  disguised,  that, 
in  other  respects,  Mr.  Emerson  was 
not  precisely  the  man  that  the  world 
would  have  chosen  to  take  the  gauge  and 
measure  of  England's  success.  As  an 
abstract  philosopher,  more  profoundly 
moved  by  the  deeper  relations  of  thought 
and  sentiment  than  by  the  practical 
everyday  life  of  men,  it  was  to  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  seize  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  the  most  practical  of  all 
the  nations.  It  was  to  bo  feared  that 
ho  would  dwell  mure  upon  the  inward 
^springs  and  sources  of  their  characters 
than  upon  their  roal  achievements. 
The  English  people  are  not  so  much  a 
people  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  as 
of  deeds.  They  are  the  most  institu- 
tional people  on  earth,  and,  to  be  e^^m- 
prehended  rightly,  they  must  be  studied, 
in  their  laws  and  governments  as  well 
OS  in  themselves,  and  in  thrir  manners, 
literature,  and  religion.  Whether  Mr. 
Kinorson  has  done  this,  we  shidl,  per- 
haps, inquire  in  tho  sequel. 


The  problem,  which  onr  aothor  pro- 
poses to  himself,  after  a  brief  record  of 
an  early  visit  to  England,  in  1833— 
during  which  he  saw  Coleridge,  Landor, 
Carlvle,  Worsdworth,  etc. — b.  Why 
England  is  England  ?  What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  that  power  which  the  En^ish 
hold  over  other  nations  ?  If  there  be 
one  test  of  national  genius,  uniTereally 
accepted,  it  is  success ;  and  if  there  be 
one  successful  country  in  the  nniverM, 
for  tlie  last  millennium,  that  country  is 
England.     What  is  tho  secret  of  it? 

This  is  a  broad  question,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding to  answer  it,  Mr.  Emerson  first 
glances  at  the  land  itself,  in  which  there 
IS  a  singular  combination  of  favonUe 
conditions.  The  climate,  which  is  nei- 
ther hot  nor  cold,  enables  yon  to  woik 
every  hour  in  the  year.  The  soil  abounds 
in  every  material  for  work,  except  wood 
— with  coal,  salt,  tin,  iron,  potter's  daji 
stone,  and  good  arable  earth.  The  per- 
petual rains  keep  the  rivers  full  for 
floating  productions  everywhere.  Qame 
of  every  kind  animates  the  immense 
heaths,  and  the  waters  spawn  with  fish. 
As  an  island,  it  occupies  the  best  stand; 
for  it  is  anchored  just  off  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
modem  world.  A  better  commertU 
position  is  not  on  tho  planet,  affording 
shelter  for  any  number  of  ships,  ana 
opening  with  the  markets  of  all  the 
world.  Yet  as  a  nation,  conrenientlj 
small,  disjoined  from  others  so  as  to  bcced 
a  fierce  nationality,  and  still  commnid- 
eating  with  others,  so  that  the  people 
cannot  depress  each  other,  as  bj  gtat^ 
but  flow  out  into  colonies  and  distant 
trade.  It  is  this  insular  smallness  whioh 
has  influenced  the  internal  oaltnre.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  Eng- 
lishman has  been  improving  his  fitus 
comfortable  farm.  The  fields  have  been 
combed  and  rolled  till  they  appear  to 
have  been  finished  with  a  pencil  instead 
of  a  plow.  Every  rood  of  land  has 
been  turned  to  its  best  use.  It  is  covered 
with  towns,  cities,  cathedrals,  castles, 
and  great  and  decorated  estates.  Eveij 
corner  and  crevice  is  stuffed  full,  like  a 
museum  ;  every  structure  is  solid,  with 
a  look  of  age,  every  equipage  is  rich  : 
tho  trades  are  innumerable— and  the 
whole  country  is  a  grand  phalanstery, 
where  all  that  man  wants  is  provided 
within  the  precinct.  Only  the  skies  aro 
very  dull,  heavy  with  fog  and  coal 
smoke — contaminating  tho  air  and  cor- 
roding the  monuments  and 
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Next  to  looality,  Mr.  Emerson  refers 
to  the  question  of  race.  lie  does  not 
pve  in  to  the  modern  theory,  so  ver- 
bosely expounded  by  Knox,  and  Count 
de  (it»hineau,  of  the  superior  energies 
of  the  pure  races,  but  inclines  to  think 
that  the  composite,  or  mixed  races,  are 
the  best.  The  simplest  orpjanizations 
are  the  lowrest — a  mere  mouth,  or  jelly, 
or  straight  worm ;  but  as  organizations 
}>ecome  complex,  the  scale  mounts.  As 
water,  lime,  and  sand  make  mortar,  so 
c<'rtain  temperaments  marry  well.  The 
English,  at  any  rate,  derive  their  pedi- 
gree from  a  wide  range  of  nationalities. 
'J'hey  are  of  the  oldest  blood  of  the 
world^-of  the  Celtic,  which  has  an  en- 
during productiveness,  and  gave  to  their 
seas  and  mountains  names  which  are 
poems  ;  •  of  those  Germans,  whom  the 
K(»mans  found  it  impossible  to  conquer, 
strong  of  heart  as  of  hand,  and  of  the 
fighting  predatory  Norseman,  who  im- 
part to  them  animal  vigor,  prompt 
artion,  steady  sense,  and  wise  speechf 
with  a  turn  for  homicide,  the  composite 
rc'sult  being  a  hardy,  strenuous,  endur- 
ing, and  manly  tribe.  Having  all  these 
antagonistic  elements  in  its  veins,  it  is 
full  of  bU^id  and  of  brain ;  full  of  fight  and 
of  atfection  ;  of  contemplation  and  prac- 
tical skill ;  of  aggressive  freedom  and 
fixt'd  law  ;  of  enterprise  and  stolidity — 
with  whom  **  nothing  can  bo  praised 
i%ithout  damning  exceptions,  and  no- 
thing deni)unced  without  salvos  of  cor- 
dial praise." 

The  Englishman  of  the  present  day 
Mr.  Emerson  found  a  capital  animal, 
w»!l  preserved,  ruddy  in  complexion, 
with  voracious  appetite,  and  excellent 
di^i'stion  ;  handsome,  when  not  bloated 
with  overfeeding,  combining  decision 
mid  nerve  in  the  expression  of  the  face  ; 
(l«*vot«'d  to  bodily  exercises,  to  boxing, 
running,  shooting,  riding,  and  rowing; 
living  in  the  open  air,  yet  putting  a  solid 
bar  ^»t*^]eep  betwo(»n  day  and  day;  pos- 
H('-«-e<l  of  vast  constitutional  energy,  yet 
«I<>iii«>tic,  honest  and  humane.  *'  The  isl- 
and was  renowned  in  anti(|uity,"  he  says, 
•*  tor  it"<  l»r«MMl  of  mastiffs;  so  fierce,  that 
\vh«n  tluir  tettli  were  set,  you  must  cut 
tli'ir  li.inis  «»tVto  ]»art  them.  The  man 
i^  lik«*  Ijis  (log.      The  people    have  that 


nervous  bilious  temperament  which  is 
known  by  medical  men  to  resist  every 
means  employed  to  make  its  possessor 
subservient  to  the  will  of  others.  The 
English  game  is  main  force  to  main 
force,  the  planting  of  foot  to  foot,  fair 
play  and  open  field  ;  a  rough  tug,  with- 
out trick  or  dodging,  till  one  or  both 
come  to  pieces." 

From  this  brief  study  of  their  local- 
ity and  origin,  our  author  turns,  by  a 
sudden  transition,  to  a  description  of 
the  present  charact(»ristics  of  England. 
His  principal  chapters  are  so  many  es- 
says on  *'  Manners,"  *»  Truth,"  **  Char- 
acter," "Wealth,"  »*  Aristocracy,"  **  Re- 
ligion," *' Literature,"  and  the  *' Times" 
— added  to  which  is  one  chapter  of  per- 
sonal reminiscences.  As  essays,  thej 
run  over  with  nice  observation,  saga- 
cious remark,  quaint  yet  pertinent  qao- 
tation,  the  most  telling  truths  condensed 
in  a  phrase  or  a  metaphor,  dry  humort 
and  placid  good-nature.  Out  of  every 
page,  we  might  extract,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers,  some  novel  and 
striking  passage,  which  should  contain 
either  a  remarkable  image,  a  pleasant 
fancy,  a  stroke  of  wit,  or  a  profound 
principle.  But  we  shall  not  follow 
Mr.  Emerson  through  his  kaleidoj^copio 
gallery,  where  the  same  materials  are 
ever  presenting  some  new  wonder  of 
form,  or  some  new  brilliancy  of  color, 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  phrases 
descriptive  of  his  general  results,  which 
we  gleaned  in  reading.  Speaking  of 
the  hard  manner  of  the  English,  he 
savs  :  '*  A  sea-shell  should  be  the  crest 
of  England,  not  only  because  it  repre- 
sents a  power  built  on  the  waves,  but 
also  the  hard  finish  of  the  men.  The 
Englishman  is  fini.shed  like  the  cowry 
or  the  murex.  After  the  spire  and  the 
spines  are  formed,  or,  with  the  forma- 
tion, a  juic<^  exudes,  and  a  hard  enamel 
varnishes  every  part.  The  keeping  of 
the  proprieties  is  as  indispensable  as 
clean  linen.  No  merit  quite  counter- 
vails the  want  of  this,  whilst  this  some- 
iiuwa  stands  in  lieu  of  all.  *  *Ti8  in 
bad  tjiste,'  is  the  most  formidable  word 
that  an  Englishman  can  pronounce. 
Ikit  the  japan  co.sts  them  dear.  There 
is  a  prose  in  certain  of  them,  which  ex- 


•  A\l...'Ii  i^  only  trun  tt»  n  ?mnll  oxtont.  The  Colts  hftvo  had  about  tw  niuch  to  do  with 
til*'  (i»  -tiDv  nf  Kii;_'luij(l  ji-  our  In<!inii  tribos  htivo  lind  with  that  of  Americn.  A  f«'W  of  th© 
ji,.;i:<  •-  <•»■  till  ^f^^allls  ami  iiiounfains  in  Knglnnd  ar«'  Celtic,  but  the  largo  majority  of  all  the 
!.::;•>•  tr.  Si\i>:i,  n\  ].  ;ist  iiiiir  hmnln'd  and  ninety  iiiu«;  out  of  a  thousand.  Of  uncii'ut  aud 
J.  ir.  <  '•!:•<  word-*  r«  rn'iiod  In  o;ir  vocabulary,  only  thirty  arc caumoratcdj aud thcao reliUo  prill- 
cipally  lo  fcnmle  aud  domestic  uses. 
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oeods  in  wooden  doiidness  nil  rivaliy 
with  other  countrymen.  There  is  a 
knell  in  the  conceit  and  extoruality  of 
their  voice,  which  eoems  to  say,  leave 
all  hope  behind.  In  this  Gihniltar  of 
propriety,  mediocrity  pets  entrenched 
and  consolidated,  and  founded  in  ada- 
mant. An  Englishman  of  fashion  is 
like  those  souvenirs  bound  in  gold  vel- 
lum, enriched  with  delicate  engravings, 
fit  for  the  hands  of  ladies  and  princes, 
but  with  nothing  in  it  worth  reading  and 
remembering." 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Englishmen, 
in  Mr.  Emerson's  estimation,  is  their 
veracity.  Thev  are  blunt  in  saving 
what  they  think,  sparing  of  promises, 
and  require  plain  dealing  of  others. 
Of  old  time,  Alfred,  the  typical  Eng- 
lishman of  his  d»y,  was  called  by  his 
friend  Asser — Alueredus  Veridicus — 
tlie  truth -speaker.  The  mottoes  of  the 
ancient  families  are  monitory  proverbs, 
as  Fare  fac^  say  do,  of  the  Fairfaxes ; 
saij  and  seal,  of  the  house  of  Fiennes ; 
Vero  nil  vcrius,  of  the  De  Veres.    The 

Ehrase  of  the  lowest  people  is  **  honor 
right."  Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  with 
his  French  breeding,  declared  that 
truth  was  the  distinction  of  the  gentle- 
men. They,  consequently,  love  reality 
in  wealth,  power,  and  hospitality  ;  they 
build  of  stone,  and  they  have  a  horror 
of  adventurers.  Connected  with  this 
love  of  truth  is  a  certain  grave  and 
heavy  demeanor,  which  disinclines  them 
to  light  recreations.  **  //*  s^amu^aient 
tristenunW*^  said  old  Froissart,  '^  scion 
le  coutume  de  leur  pays.^*  They  are 
very  much  steeped  in  their  tempera- 
ment, like  men  just  awaked  from  deep 
sleep.  They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy ; 
and  of  the  sea,  as  the  sea-kinds ;  at- 
tached to  it  for  what  it  yields  them,  and 
not  from  any  sentiment.  They  are 
headstrong  believers  and  defenders  of 
tlieir  opinion,  and  not  less  resolute  in 
maintaming  their  whim  and  perversity. 
Their  looks  bespeak  an  invincible  stout- 
ness. They  stoutly  carry  into  every 
nook  and  corner  their  turbulent  sense, 
leaving  no  lie  uncontradicted,  no  pro- 
tension  unexamined.  The  Englishman 
is  a  churl,  with  a  soft  place,  however, 
in  his  heart.  He  says  no,  and  serves 
you,  and  your  thanks  disgust  him. 
"Here  was  lately  a  cross-grain<*d  mi- 
Ber,"  adds  Mr.  Enicrsan,  drawing  an 
illustration  from  Turner,  **old  and 
ugly,  resembling  in  coimtenjmce  the 
portrait  of  Punch,  with  tlio  laugh  left 


out,  rich  by  his  own  industry,  skulk- 
ing in  a  lonely  house,  who  never  gaTt 
a  dinner  to  any  man,  and  disdain^  all 
courtesies,  yet  as  true  a  worshiper  of 
beauty  in  form  and  color  as  ever  exist- 
ed, and  profusely  pouring  over  the 
cold  minds  of  his  countrymen,  creationi 
of  grace  and  truth,  removing^  the  re- 
proach of  sterility  from  English  art, 
catching  from  their  savago  dimate  ereiy 
fine  hint,  and  importing  into  their  gal- 
leries every  tint  and  trait  of  snmmer 
cities  and  skies,  making  an  era  in  paint* 
ing,  and,  when  he  saw  that  the  splen- 
dor of  one  of  his  piotures  in  the  Exhi- 
bition dimmed  his  rivals,  that  hoDff 
next  to  it^  secretly  took  a  brash  and 
blackened  his  own." 

It  is  this  love  of  roality«  joined  to  sb 
intense  confidence  in  tne  power  and 
peiformance  of  his  own  nation,  whiek 
makes  him  not  only  inourions  about 
other  nations,  but  repulsive  to  them. 
He  dislikes  foreigners,  but  he  is  no  ku 
disliked  by  them.  An  English  lady  on 
the  llhino,  hearing  a  Grerman  speaking 
of  her  party  as  foreigners,  ezolaimed, 
**  No,  wo  are  not  foreigners ;  we  an 
English  ;  it  is  you  that  are  foreigners!** 
The  English  have  not  only  a  high 
opinion  of  themselyes  and  a  poor  ens 
of  everybody  else,  but  they  ore  giTca 
to  brag,  often  unconsoionsJ^,  of  their 
own  exploits.  **The  habit  of  bitg 
runs  through  all  classes,  from  the  Timu 
newspaper,  through  politicians  and 
poets,  through  Wordsworth,  CailylOi 
Mill  and  Sydney  Smith,  down  to  the 
boys  of  Eton,  in  the  grayest  treatise 
on  pohtical  economy,  in  books  of 
science,  one  is  surprised  by  the  inno- 
cent exhibition  of  nnflinohing  nationslir 
ty.*'  In  a  tract  on  Com,  an  amiaUs 
and  accomplished  gentleman  (WilEam 
Spence)  writes  thus :  **  Though  Britaia 
were  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  thoosand 
cubits  in  height,  still  she  would  as  fsr 
excel  the  rest  of  the  globe  in  riches  as 
she  now  docs,  both  in  this  aeooiidaiy 
quality,  and  in  the  more  important  onos 
of  freedom,  virtue,  and  science.'*  Ball 
is  apt  to  make  his  heavy  fun  over  the 
national  vanity  of  Jonathan ;  but  Jonar 
than  is  only  a  distant  imitation  of  him- 
self. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  finer  sidas 
of  their  strong  nationality  is  that  love 
of  the  domestic  circle,  which  haa  ren- 
dered the  Enf^lish  home  proynrbial  for 
its  sanctity,  its  purity,  its  sweetness, 
and  its  comfort    '*  Bom  in  m  hanh  and 
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limnto,  which  koops  man  indoors 
ovvT  hp  i**  at  r<\st,  and  lu'inn;  of  an 
ionateand  loyal  temper,  \w  di>iirly 
his  horni\  If  ho  be  ricli,  ho  huvs 
losno  and  Imilds  u  liall ;  if  he  oo 
iddh»  coiidilinii,  h»'  spares  no  ox- 
'  on  his  hMiis«».  Wiihtmt,  it  U  oil 
ed,  within,  it  is  wainscoted,  carv'od, 
Oil,  curtained,  liun^  with  pictures, 
illod  with  pKid  furniture.  *Tis  n 
>n, which  ^urvive.'i  all  (>th(»rs,to  deck 
inprove  it.  Hither  ho  brings  nil 
is  rare  and  costly,  and  with  tho 
iml  tendi-ncy  to  ^it    fast    on    tho 

sp«>t  for  uKiiiy  jrcneratious,  it 
s  t«»  1m',  in  course  of  time,  a  niu- 

of  heirl'Mims,  ^ift.s,  and  trophios 
Q  udvciituri's  and  exploits  ot  tho 
)'.  He  i>  very  f'Unl  of  silver  plate» 
th<»ui:h  he  have  no  f;allery  of  por- 

of  his  ancestor**,  ho  has  of  tncir 
i-bowls  and  porrinfrers."  **  Kng- 
produces,  under  favorable  condi- 
uf  ease  and  culture,  the  finoHt  wo- 
n  the  World  ;  and  as  the  men  aro 
ionate  and  true-hearted,  tho  wo- 
luspire  and  retine  them.     Nothing 

0  m«)n'  drlieate  without  Ixdng  fan- 
al — nothin<^  more  firm  and  bivsed 
iture  and  sentiment,  than  tho 
4hip  and  mutual  carriap^o    of   tho 

Tli»»  M'ntimt'i.'t  of  Imopjen,  in 

K'line,  i<   copird  from  Kn;^lish  na- 

and   n«»t    le>s  the  lN)rtia  of  Hru- 

he    Kat«'   l*fr*y,  and   the   Di'sde- 

The  rnni.'iMi*«»  does  not    exceed 

eivrht    of    noble   pa>sion   in   Mrs. 

Hutchinson,     or  in   Lady    Kus- 

loTii;  other  <i'i;diti''S  of  the  Va)^- 
»:i  wlii<'h  .Mr.  lunerson  dilates,  is 
ib>Ml'it»'  hoiua;,'^!'  t!iey  pay  to 
li,  wlii«h  tbi-y  »-!'.Miii  a  fnial  <'erti- 
ofallwortii.  In  rxii-t  proportion 
»    r«*j»ro:i«.:b   of   poverty.     Sydney 

1  said  J' 'v*  rty  i<  infamous  in 
md.  Till'  ;L:rMuid  *>i'  this  prid-.^  in 
li  is  tin-  pr<H|iL:I»>>  bi'oor  by  which 
<  bt-en  ji.-«"i!ii  il.it'.d.  Tin*  Kn;i:- 
m  >«•(•<  in  it  \v!i<l-  <'i-nturies  «»f  iu- 
•n.  t«»M.  r.vA  f.'"»i:'>ii:y.  Hi*  derives 
it  an  ill .:!  j..j!.(ti«»n  of  property 
va^t*-**.  .-■•l.il    i>.*s — niiraeles   <if 

/  !in<i  «iii  viMiiit.  V«t  tln're  is, 
an  intriii^iiii^  djiiiLT'-r  lest  this 
it  >li  •mM  If  <'":i;"  bi>  niast<*r.  The 
I  «»f  lvj-,'i  .:i«l  h  .-  li'-l  t  >  an  in- 
Idf  d«-N|..,;i^:i.  nt  rxjieii'^e.  Not 
n\<  of  a  ifi:.':ly  lii--,  i'lit  tli«*  m<'ans 
ejiiiir  a  p<»ii'i.  I'j.i't  »»'itlay,  is  tho 
•laced   b«:""n-  a  yulh,   euuTijing 


from  his  minority.  A  largo  family  is 
reckoned  a  misfortune.  At  tho  Ramo 
time  there  is  a  ]»renosterou«  worship  of 
aristocracy  in  England,  though  tho  aris- 
tocracy, which  has  not  boon  without  its 
uses  in  disciplining  manners  and  fos- 
tering the  iino  arts,  is  now  decaying. 
Tho  old  Bohuns  and  Do  Ycn^s  aro 
gone ;  but  lawyers,  farmers,  and  silk- 
mercers  lie  perdu  in  their  coronets,  and 
wink  to  the  antiquary  to  say  nothing. 
As  to  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Emerson  considers  it  pretty 
much  a  sham,  having  nothing  left  but 
possession,  where  people  attend  as  a 
matter  of  good-breeding,  but  with  no 
vit/il  interest  in  its  pn)ceodings.  Tho 
literature  of  the  uutitm,  however,  is 
stronger  and  truer,  nhowuig  the  solid- 
est  sense,  tho  most  earnest  labor,  the 
roughest  vigor,  and  the  readiest  mechani- 
cal skill.  But,  excepting  tlie  splendid 
ago  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  Eng- 
lish literature  has  not  attained  tho 
loftiest  heights.  It  is  too  direct,  prac- 
tical, hard,  unromantic,  and  unpot^tio. 
It  has  accurate  perceptions,  takes  hold 
of  things  by  the  right  cnd.s,  but  it  must 
stand  on  a  fact.  A  kind  of  mental 
materialism  runs  through  it  Plain 
strong  speech  it  likes  better  thmi  soar- 
ing into  tlie  clouds.  Even  in  its  eleva- 
tion, its  poetry  is  ccunnum  pense  in- 
spired, or  iron  raised  to  a  white  heat. 
*'  The  bias  of  P^nglishmen  to  practical 
skill  has  reacted  cm  tho  national  mind. 
They  are  inoapabh)  of  an  inutility,  and 
respect  tho  live  mechanic  powers  even 
in  their  song.  Tho  voice  of  their 
modem  nuiso  has  u  slight  hint  of  tho 
steam- wliistle,  and  the  \uH*m  is  created 
as  an  ornament  and  finish  of  their  mon- 
archy, and  by  no  nitmns  as  the  bird  of 
a  new  morning,  which  forgets  the  post 
world  in  the  full  «'njoyment  of  that 
which  is  forming.  They  are  with  ditli- 
culty  ideal ;  tln»y  are  tho  most  condi- 
tioned men,  as  if,  having  tho  best  con- 
ditions, they  couhl  not  bring  themselves 
to  forfeit  them.  P>ery  one  of  them  is 
a  th'>usand  years  old  and  lives  by  his 
memory ;  antl  when  you  nay  this  they 
accept  it  as  prai.<e.  Nothing  comes  to 
the  iMHtk-shops  but  politics,  travels 
statistics,  tabulation,  and  engineering, 
and  even  what  is  culled  philosophy  and 
letters  is  mechanical  in  its  structure, 
as  if  inspiration  had  ceasc>d,  as  if  no 
vast  hope,  no  religion,  no  song  of 
joy,  no  analogy  exist* -d  any  more." 
'*  Squalid  coutentmeut   with    con  von- 
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tJons,  satires  at  the  names  of  philoso- 
phy ond  religion,  parochial  and  shop-till 
politics,  and  idolatry  of  usage  betray 
the  ebb  of  life  and  spirit.  As  they 
trample  on  nationalities  to  reproduce 
London  and  Londoners  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  so  they  fear  the  hostility  of  ideas, 
of  poetry,  of  religion — ghosts  which 
they  cannot  lay ;  and  having  attempted 
to  domesticate  and  dress  the  blessed 
soul  itself  in  English  broadcoth  and 
gaiters,  they  are  tormented  with  fear 
that  herein  lurks  a  force  that  will  sweep 
their  system  away.  The  artists  say 
*  nature  puts  them  out;  the  scholars 
have  become  an  ideal.*  Poetry  is  de- 
graded and  made  ornamental.  Pope's 
verses  were  a  kind  of  frosted  cake ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  rhymed  tra- 
velers* guides  to  Scotland ;  Tennyson 
is  factitious,  *  climbing  no  mount  of 
vision."  Hallam  is  a  learned  and  ele- 
gant scholar,  rich  and  wise  but  retro- 
spective; Dickt^ns  prepares  London 
tracts,  generous  but  local ;  Thackeray 
thinks  we  must  renounce  ideals  and 
accept  London ;  and  the  brilliant  Macau- 
lay  explicitly  teaches  that  good  means 
good  to  eat  or  good  to  wear,  material 
commodity.  The  exceptions  to  this 
limitary  tone  of  thought  are  Coleridge, 
who  was  a  catholic  mind ;  Wordsworth, 
whose  verse  was  a  voice  of  sanity  in  a 
worldly  and  ambitious  age,  and  Wilkin- 
son, the  editor  of  Swedenborg,  in  the 
action  of  whose  mind  is  a  long  Atlan- 
tic roll,  not  known  except  in  deepest 
waters." 

We  should  like  to  go  on  thus  culling 
fine  and  sharp  tilings  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son*8  pages ;  but  if  we  should,  it  would 
leave  us  no  space  for  the  few  words 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say,  in  the  way 
of  a  general  estimate  of  his  perform- 
ance. As  a  collection  of  apothegms  on 
England,  of  which  each  one  has  a  spe- 
cies of  diamond  clearness,  and  value, 
his  book  is  exquisitely  rich.  Never  in 
liidtory  have  so  many  discriminating 
sentences  been  uttered  about  any  peo- 
ple. But,  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  entire- 
ly satisfy  us,  for  the  want  of  a  certain 
gradation,  or  proportion  in  the  parts, 
which  gives  harmony.  The  author's 
mind,  being  essentially  instinctive,  and 
not  discursive  or  logical,  he  sees  things 
absolutely  rather  than  relatively,  and 
in  their  kinds  and  nut  in  their  degrees. 
This  is  evident  in  the  very  form  of  his 
book,  which  has  no  organic  structure, 
but  is  a  miscellany  of  remarks  on  ouo 


topic.    Whether  you  besiii  at  the  last 
chapter  or  the  first — at  ue  bottom  d 
the  page  or  the  top,  it  is  almost  equal- 
ly intelligible  and  equally  interestiDg. 
There    is  no    pro^ss  or  inarch   of 
thought  in  it — ^no  rising  and  falling  of 
the   flood — no  grand  or  rapid  modnb- 
tions — in  a  word,   no  growth — but  n 
incessant  succession  of  discharges  as  is 
a  feu  de  joie.    Each  paragraph  has  iti 
own  independent  validity,  and  would  bo 
just  as  good  elsewhere,  and  in  another 
chapter.     As  in  staccato  passages  cf 
music,  each  note  is  pointed,  dutinct, 
and  of  equal  value,  and  when  long  con- 
tinued gives  the  ear  a  painful  sense  of 
a  want  of  variety  and  contrast.      Mr. 
Emerson  tells  us  an  infinity  of  tmthi 
about  John  Bull ;  but  he  does  not  furnish 
us  what  the  Frenchmen  call  an  impres- 
sion d^ensembU.     He  has  anatonused 
him,  but  forgotten  to  organize  him  sf« 
terwards.      He  is  like  a  punter  who 
should  make  a  most  carefal  study  of 
the  several  parts  of  his  sabjeot  on  ^^ 
ferent  pieces  of  canvas — a  head  hera^ 
a  leg  there,  and  a  torso  in  another  plaoo 
— and  then  fail  to  bring  them  togethor 
into  one.     Each  study  may  be  perfect; 
but  what  we  want  to  see  is  the  com- 
plete man.    We  want  to  see  him  as  be 
moves  and  breathes  in  bis  moltiplied 
relations.      Mr.    Emerson  writes  ns- 
moirs  to  serve,  and  not  a  biography. 
He  nowhere  lays  hold  of  ^e  oentrsl 
idea  of  English  life.     It  is  too  Tsst,  he 
confesses — a  myriad  personality.  In  the 
absence  of  this  organic  umtj,  not  a  few 
of  his  representations  seem  to  oootra- 
dict  each  other,  because  they  are  not 
(qualified  one  by  the  other.     His  Eng- 
lishman is  more  than  a  oompomid  w 
antagonistio  elements — he  is  a  Inmdle 
of  confusions.     He  lores  troth  aboie 
all  things,  and  yet  willingly  immerMS 
himself  in  fictions.    He  is  a  pink  of  pro- 
priety and  full  of  freaks.    lus  individii- 
ality  is  intense,  and  he  cringes  to  aris- 
tocracy.   He  detests  hombng,  whila  ba 
gladly  worships  a  humbng  ohundita 
humbug   nobiuty,   humbug    laws,  and 
humbug  newspapers;  ana  his  ndndis 
an  arrested    development,     though    it 
sprouts  in  the  greatest  men  that  tiie 
world  has  seen  for  five  hundred  yean. 
It  is  difficult,  we  admit,  to  penetrats  the 
spirit  of  a  nation,  as  if  it  were  a  ringli 
hero ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  a  ^il 
which  is  able  to  generalize  as  well  Si 
discern.     There  are  in  every  nation,  si 
in  every  race,  some  traits  which 
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1,  and  others  only  circumferen- 
ome  which  are  leading  and  deter- 
ive,  and  others  which  arc  merely 
Sciul,  and  thes«e,  w«»  preHumo,  may 
ily  separated  and  combined  into 
ig  whi>le.  In  thiri  regard,  wo  may 
Jiat  **  Englistli  Traits'*  answers 
ably  to  its  name,  but  it  doe«  not 
mpleti'ly  answer  the  question  of 
Mining  chjipter^Why  Kngland  is 
jid  ?  It  hints  innumerable  an- 
,  but  leaves  the  reader  undecided 

which  one  or  which  dozen  of 
is  the  nuLster-key  of  the  problem. 
lat  Htrikes  the  ciisual  visitor  to 
j)d  most  d<>eply,  is  the  prodigious 
>mpact  activity  of  the  nation,  and 
Ralth  which  it  has  thereby  acoa- 
ed,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
ne  brutality  and  degradation  of 
K)ro  numerous  classes.  We  re- 
or,  for  ours«"lves,  that  a  great  deal 
t  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  tour  in 
d  country,  was  dashed,  on  the 
ig  of  our  arrival  at  Liverpool,  by 
;;ht  of  the  multitudes  of  stolid  and 
?srt  iM»or,  who  Kcenied  to  crowd 
aUey.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  in 
inufaeturini:;  towns,  or  even  in  the 
dtural  districts.  W(»  were  charm- 
'  the  rural  beauty,  we  were  daz- 
y  the  urban  (jpuh-nce — but  In^hind 

trim  heilges  wi«  could  not  help 
;  the  pale  and  skulking  forms  of 
retchrd  Cotters,  and  from  beneath 

mui)iii('<>nt  ]>iles  of  masonry  wo 
the  groans  of  the  toiling  millions. 
»und  Jit'tiTwanls  j)h'nty  of  niisery 
idig«*n<M'  in  tin?  cities  of  Franco — 
'  in  Italy — and  plenty  in  Germa- 
>ut  nowliere  did  it  seem  so  utterly 
ible.  and  m)  iinl»ruted  in  its  misery, 
Kughmd.  In  the  natiims  of  the 
lent  it  is  relieved  by  a  gay  viva- 
t"  tenii»4T  and  by  a  greati*r  j/ictur- 
ness  ot  (>o>tinn(r  and  custoni ;  but 
gland,  it  is  a  sombre,  stolid  filthy 
liinal   debiix'uient.       Hut    among 

cla-ses  Mr.  Emersion  does  not 
r  to  jj.ive  tarried.  '» Cushioned 
oniforttil  in  evrry  manner,"  he 
'*tl:e  traveler  ri«les  as  on  a  cannon 
high  ami  l'»w.  «»ver  rivers  and 
,  throii;^h  iiii>untains,  in  tunnels  of 
or  four    miles    at  near  twice   the 

iif  our  trains  -  reading  quietly 
\/hts  U'-W'.piiper.''  and  we  can,  from 
ok.  rea«iilv  b»  liivi*  that  such  was 
L'thod  i»f  pr^)Jf^es^il^n.  We  d<»ubt 
er  he  l.iiil  liii  ear  anywhere  to  the 
heart  of  the  pe<»ple,  to  hear  what 


they  might  have  to  say  of  the  greatness 
and  glory  that  was  round  about  them. 
In  factt  society  as  such,  the  relation  and 
conditions  of  its  several  components* 
did  not  occupy  much  of  his  attention^* 
though  the  social  organization  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
profoundly  interesting  of  human  phe- 
nomena. 

A  larger  experience  of  this  society 
would  have  saved  him  from  some  very 
singular  misjudgments.  When  he  com- 
mends the  ]>erdonal  independence  and 
freedom  of  Englishmen,  for  instancCf 
when  he  says  that  each  man  walks,  eats, 
drinks,  shaveSf  dresses,  gesticulates,  and 
in  every  manner  acts  and  suffers  in  his 
own  fashion,  he  must  draw  his  infer- 
ences from  a  narrow  circle  of  intellectu- 
al men,  and  not  from  the  community  at 
large.  Next  to  the  extreme  squalor 
and  stupidity  of  the  lower  classes  in 
England,  what  impresses  the  stranger 
most  painfully  is  a  certain  despotism  of 
opinion,  which  produces  the  utmost 
conformity  in  manners  and  conduct. 
In  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  even  New 
York,  one  does  feel  that  he  can  do  pret- 
ty much  as  ho  pleases,  except  to  talk 
against  the  peculiar  despotisms  of  each ; 
but  in  London — wilderness  as  it  is — you 
must  dress,  walk,  and  tidk  by  the  card, 
or  you  are  either  nolM)dy  or  a  notoriety. 
A  friend  of  4)urs,  who  in  his  continental 
and  £lgyptian  campaigns  had  sedulous- 
ly avoided  tho  barber,  arrived  at  Dover 
in  his  hirsute  condition,  and,  from  tho 
moment  that  he  landed  until  ho  stepped 
on  board  of  '.he  Pacific  at  Liverpool, 
was  as  conspicuous  an  object  as  a  trav- 
eling menagerie.  At  the  eating-houses 
ho  was  stared  out  of  countenance  by 
tho  wonder-smitten  insulars  (and  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  make  John  look 
up  from  liis  dinner),  and  in  the  streets 
he  was  run  after  by  the  little  boys,  who 
called  to  their  companions  to  come  and 
see  the  Frencher.  This  was  Insfore  the 
Great  Exhibition  had  made  the  beard 
somewhat  familiar,  and  a  long  agitation 
of  the  subject,  by  tho  newspapers,  had 
modified  the  ]irevailing  prejudice.  An- 
other friend,  a  merchant  who  had  l<Mig 
worn  a  mustache  in  New  York,  having 
some  business  to  trnnsftctin  "the  city,** 
was  cart'ful  to  remove  every  vestige  of 
hair  from  his  lips,  lest  it  might  danmge 
his  credit  with  the  plut4»cnits  of  tho 
gn*at  nietn>polis.  These  small  incidtMits 
we  use  to  sh(»w  the  utter  intolerance  of 
eccentricity  in  England.  Itich  men  and 
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the  priviloged  classes  who  step  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits  of  propriety,  are 
endured,  but  anybody  else  who  might 
do  so,  would  become  instantly  an  object 
of  the  most  impleasant  remarks.  There 
ore  no  greater  slaves  to  fashion  in  the 
world  than  the  English.  You  must 
live  in  a  certain  style,  and  dress  in  a 
certain  mode,  and  be  acquainted  with 
certain  people  (generally  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy),  or  you  are  neglected,  if  not 
despised.  1 1  is  this  obsequious  deference 
to  a  peculiar  standard  which  has  given 
rise  to  that  peculiar  order  of  apes,  which 
the  slang  literature  denominates,  snob. 
It  is  an  order  so  numerous  and  so  power- 
ful that  much  of  the  best  modem  wit, 
from  Thackeray  and  Jerrold  down  to 
Punch,  finds  its  cliief  nutriment  in  the 
exposureof  it.  Of  course  there  are  snobs 
everywhere,  but  London  is  their  warren 
and  city  of  refuge.  Elsewhere  they 
are  vngrunt  and  exceptional  instances  ; 
but  in  London  they  are  quite  the  rule. 
They  are  bred  in  the  highly  artificial 
structure  of  society  there,  and  feed  upon 
it  like  grubs. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  English  char- 
acter, however,  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  of  the  nation — tliat  it  has  acquired 
a  more  durable  and  substantial  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  of  the  Old  World. 
Composed  essentially  of  the  same  races 
as  the  northern  continental  nations,  and 
beginning  in  the  middle  ages  with  es- 
sentially the  same  institutions,  it  has 
developed  itself  into  a  nobler  strength. 
We  wish  Mr.  Emerson  had  gone  more 
deeply  into  the  historical  causes  of  this 
difFfrence.  There  is  no  more  interest- 
ing speculation  now  attracting  the  study 
of  pliilosopliic  genius.  Any  one  who  will 
recall  the  condition  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  during  the  great  transi- 
tion period  from  ancient  to  modem 
society,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  inclusive,  will  bo  stmck 
by  the  remarkable  similarity  of  their  laws, 
customs,  maxims,  and  morals.  There 
was,  t»f  course,  a  vast  diversity  in  de- 
tails— but  the  general  arrangement,  the 
general  spirit,  the  general  tendency  was 
the  same.  Government  was  managed  on 
the  same  principles — society  was  divid- 
ed by  the  same  classes,  and  there  were 
kings,  nobles,  clergy,  commons,  people, 
and  slaves,  everywhere — with  identi- 
cal distinctions,  as  to  jjrivileges,  rights 
and  oppressions.  In  other  words,  feu- 
dalism was  the  prevailing  and  organic 
law  ;  and,  as  Do  Tocqueville  has  lately 


remarked,  in  the  fifteenth  oentazj, 
the  social,  political,  ndminiatratife,  ju- 
dicial, economical,  and  literary  iiutito- 
tions,  were  more  nearly  akin  to  each 
other  than  at  the  present  time,  irbm 
civilization  is  supposed  to  hare  opened 
all  the  channels  of  oommunication,  and 
to  have  leveled  every  obstacle.  Efeii 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenfli 
oentury,  when  Henry  YIIL  was  mon- 
arch of  England,  and  Francis  L  of 
France,  and  Charles  II.  of  ihe  Gk^ 
man  Empire,  there  was  a  marrelotu 
analogy  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  these  several  powers.  Bat  from  that 
time,  how  diverse  the  derelopment? 
Germany,  in  which  the  great  refbxma- 
tion  of  thought  opened  with  such  ng- 
nal  glory,  has  attained  to  no  more  thui 
a  feeble  political  life.  France,  after 
swaying  hither  and  thither  between  the 
shocks  of  successive  sangnlnaiy  rsTO- 
lutions,  is  still  destitute  of  any  geniUDe 
constitutional  freedom,  while  England 
alone,  with  few  revolutions,  and  these 
neither  protracted  nor  bloody,  has  readi- 
ed something  like  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. What  haye  been  the  causes  of 
this  f 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  the 
answer,  merely  suggesting  it  as  the  life- 
task  of  some  as  yet  unknown  Gmzot,  or 
Hallam ;  but  wo  may  remark,  that  none 
of  the  English  speculators  themselves, 
who  ascribe  so  much  influence  to  thenux- 
ed  character  of  their  goyemment,  seem 
to  us  to  have  adequately  stated  or  treated 
the  problem.  The  artificial  equipoise, 
which  it  has  maintained  between  the 
several  estates  or  orders,  has  been  a 
fact  of  prime  importance ;  but  they  haye 
not  always  recognised  the  real  ground 
of  its  importance.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  importance  of  that  fSact  rests  upon 
another  fact  contained  in  it,  which  is  the 
larger  infusion  of  the  demooratio  ele- 
ment in  English  institutions  than  in 
those  of  the  continent  The  popular 
lifo  which  has  ever  and  anon  forced  it- 
self into  the  govemmeut,  has  kept  the 
political  atmosphere  sweet  and  whole- 
some. It  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
absolutism  of  the  monarch  has  been 
restrained,  the  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
withheld  from  an  extremity  of  cormp- 
tion,  and  the  middle  classes  lifted  into 
wealth  and  intelligence ;  bnt  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
lowest  classes  in  England  axe  so  de- 
based and  forlorn,  because  they  hare 
not  yet  been  made  partaken  of  m  oon- 
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mon  political  life.  England  liaa  pfoa- 
pered  more  than  other  nntionty  becaale« 
more  than  they,  she  haa  recogniaed  tiie 
bomaiiitT  of  her  people;  butmaofifffls 
ahe  haa  railed  to  recognise  it,  she  hM 
been  amitten,  like  othera^  with  banren- 
neaa  and  eTil.  Her  mixed  oonatitatioii 
baa  proYed  itself  a  better  deTice  than 
despotism,  not  because  balances  and 
counterpoises  are  the  ultimate  or  per- 
fect form  of  goyemmenty  aa  many  Eng* 


Hshmen  auppoaet  but  becaoae  of  iSbm 
element  of  needom  in  it,  and  the  true 
inference  is«  that  a  larger  meaanre  of 
that  element  would  fxore  itself  betlar 
atilL  In  the  transitiott  from  todaliam 
to  freedom,  a  mixed  goTCnment  afloras 
an  easier  and  aafbr  passage  than  any  alH 
solute  form;  but  a  mixed  goTemmeat 
can  nerer  be  anything  more  than  % 
trantttion,  while  demooraoy  akme  la 
finaL 


DONB   FOB. 

A  raOHTISB  BAIXJJn 

A  WEEK  affo  to-day,  when  red-haired  Saify 
Down  to  the  auffar-bush  came  to  see  me, 
I  saw  her  checked  nook  commg  down  the  Talfeyy 

Far  as  anybody's  eyes  could  see. 
Now  I  sit  before  the  camp-fire. 

And  I  can*t  see  the  pine-knots  Uaaa— 
Nor  Sally's  pretty  ftce  a-shining. 
Though  I  near  the  good  words  she  aaya. 

A  week  ago  to-niflfat  I  waa  tired  and  lonely- 
Sally  h£d  gone  back  to  Mason's  fort; 

And  the  boys  by  the  sugar-kettles  left  me  only— 
They  were  hunting  coons  for  sport 

By  there  snaked  a  painted  Pawnee, 
I  lay  asleep  before  the  fire — 

He  creased  my  two  eyes  with  his  hatchet. 
And  scalped  mo  to  his  heart's  desire ! 

There  they  found  me  on  the  dry  tussocks  lying. 

Bloody  and  cold  as  a  live  man  could  be ; 
A  hoot-owl  on  the  branches  oyerhead  waa  crying 

Crying,     Murder  to  the  red  Pawnee. 
They  brought  me  to  the  camp-fire. 

They  washed  me  in  the  sweet  white  spring- 
But  my  eyes  were  full  of  flashes. 

And  all  night  my  eara  would  sbg. 

I  thought  I  waa  a  hunter  on  the  prairie. 

But  they  saved  me  for  an  old  blind  dog; 
When  the  hnntinff-grounds  are  cool  and  airyt 

I  shall  lie  here  uke  a  helpless  log. 
I  can't  ride  the  little  wiry  pony. 

That  scrambles  over  mils  high  and  low; 
I  can't  sot  my  traps  for  the  cony, 

Or  bring  down  the  black  buffalo ! 

I  m  no  better  than  a  rusty  bursted  rifle. 

And  I  don't  see  signs  of  any  other  trail ; 
Hero  by  the  camp-fiie  blase  1  lie  and  stifle. 

And  hear  Jim  fill  the  kettles  with  his  pidL 
It'8  no  uso  groaning.    I  like  Sally, 

But  a  Dig^r  f<quaw  wouIdnH  have  ma ! 
I  wish  tlipy'd  never  fraud  me  in  the  valley— 

It's  twice  dead  not  to  sea ! 
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FOITCAULT,   THE   ACADEMICIAN. 


GENIUS  is  indeed  power:  knowledge 
maj  be  so  or  not,  acourding  to  the 
possessor's  character  ;  but  true  genius, 
if  exercised  at  all,  must  be  prolific  of  good 
or  evil.  The  ruling  agencies  of  man's 
future,  intellectual,  and  social  condition 
must«  fii*st  of  all,  lie  coiled  in  the  brain 
of  genius.  In  looking  back,  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  see  how  the  8team-ongine» 
which  is  to-day  shaping  the  entire  ex- 
ternal existence  of  millions,  and  indi- 
rectly affecting  nearly  the  whole  human 
race,  once  brooded  like  a  dream  over 
the  minds  of  Papin  and  Savery,  and 
like  a  rude  reality  over  the  nobler 
deeps  of  genius  in  Black,  Watt,  Fulton, 
and  Stevenson.  What  myriads  of  life- 
industries  were  born  from  the  intel- 
lectual gestations  of  Newton  and  Huy- 
gens,  Whitney  and  Arkwright^  Gutten- 
Durg  and  Finiguemi,  Galvani  and  Oer- 
sted, Senefelder  and  Dogucrre,  Jacquard 
and  Perkins,  Morse  and  Spencer.  One 
man  may  know  all  existing  knowledge 
without  adding  the  least  iota  thereto ; 
another  may  add  most  potential  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  with  compara- 
tively a  slender  outht  of  learning ;  the 
first  merely  accumulates  the  old,  while 
the  second  creates  the  new  or  gives  a 
second  human  birth  to  God's  wisdom 
in  nature.  Tlie  power  to  beget  or  give 
birth  to  new  intellectual,  emotional  or 
spiritual  vitalities,  is,  if  exercised  in 
strict  fidelity  to  its  divine  legation,  the 
richest  source  of  beneficent  influence 
which  can  bo  lodged  in  human  nature. 
It  ranges  through  many  degrees  of 
power  and  glory,  from  the  mere  me- 
chanical inventor  to  the  sublime  majes- 
ty of  Newton  or  Shakespeare.  To  ge- 
nius of  whatever  grade,  when  faithful 
and  true  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  let  us 
take  heed  to  render,  as  is  our  bouuden 
duty,  appropriate  reverence  and  re- 
ward. 

Leon  Foucault,  member  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  section  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Scieuecs  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, has  genius  and  has  used  it  well. 
Not  genius  of  the  first  order,  but,  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  he  has  done,  we 
should  say  of  the  second  or  third  order. 
While  he  will  never  contest  the  laurels 
of  Lapliico  or  Cuvier.  he  is  clearly  enti- 
tled to  a  place  of  honor  among  the  most 
accomplished  of  modi-ni  physicists. 
With  his  private  lifo  and  personal  char- 


acter, we  have  no  purpose  to  meddki 
and,  indeed,  we  know  nothing  of  them. 
It  is  as  a  cultivator  of  Boienoe  that  he 
deserves  especial  notice,  and  oonoem- 
ing  this  phase  of  his  career,  we  have 
somewhat  to  say.  Four  times  in  the 
last  five  years,  has  this  physioiat  enter- 
ed the  Paris  academy,  faMsaring  «pofitf 
opima,  and  twice  has  he  made  apparent 
to  all  eyes  that  Galileo's  Iwthian 
arrow  against  Inquisitorial  bigots,  **e 
pur  si  muove^*  was  winged  by  eternal 
truth.  Such  exploits  belong  not  alone 
to  academicians,  bat  every  intelligent 
mind  knows  how  to  enjoy  and  apprecufte 
them. 

It  seems  a  strange  enigma  that  the 
French  nation,  so  prone  to  Cashion,  fiu- 
cy,  and  frivolity,  as  to  be,  by  general  con- 
sent, the  acknowledged  leader  of  modes, 
milliners,  and  manias,  should  also  be  the 
most  mathematical  in  its  genius  and 
culture.  D'Alembert,  Lagrange  fhalf 
Italian  and  half  French),  Laplaoe,  Biot, 
Poisson,  Monge,  Poncelet,  Ganchy,  and 
many  scarcely  inferior  names,  oonstitnte 
a  mathematicid  roster,  far  transcending 
in  real  achievement  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Even  more  does  the  French 
mathematical  cuLiure  surpass  that  of 
other  nations.  In  all  departments  of 
literature,  art,  and  science,  a  mathemati- 
cal precision  of  ideas  and  ezpressiott 
with  a  tendency  to  definite  system,  are 
eminently  French  traits.  Who  bat  a 
Frenchman  would  have  said  of  a  &t 
woman,  '*  She  cubes  a  metre  !**  A  tiion- 
sand  indications  testify  that  from  Biot 
to  tho  humblest  peasant,  the  entire  na- 
tional mind  is  radically  imboed  with  the 
mathematical  quality.  No  method  of 
instruction  in  geometrical  or  analyti- 
cal science,  con  oompete  with  the 
French  system  in  edaoational  snooess, 
or  in  the  lucid  and  lo^cal  oharaoter  of  its 
text- books.  No  series  of  academio  me- 
moirs or  transactions  is  so  rich  in  syste- 
matic speciiU  dissertations  and  ezhaoat- 
ivc  analyses  of  tho  leading  sabjeots  of 
mathematical  and  physical  research 
as  is  tho  long  array  of  volumes  consti- 
tuting the  Ufstoire  de  VAcademtCf  the 
Memoirts  d^  Plnstilut,  and  the  ComfUi 
Rendus  of  the  French  Academy.  Com- 
pare these  with  the  London  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  or  with  Uie  Commenta- 
rii.  Acta  and  Memoires  of  the  St.  Petert* 
burgh  Academy,  and  how  stroii^y  dp 
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English  crudity  of  method  and  Ru8!«ian 
roHaiico  on  foreign  aid  (especially  Euler) 
contrast  with  the  clear,  self-sufficient 
opulence  of  the  Paris  academicians ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  enigma  of  an 
apparent  duality  of  French  nature,  finds 
its  solution  in  the  national  vivacity  of 
perception.  French  follies  and  fancies, 
no  less  than  Leverrior*s  mathematical 
coil  wherewith  to  lasso  that  great  celes- 
tial perturbator,  Neptune,  are  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  characteristic  vi- 
vacity or  piquancy,  a  perfectly  clear 
definition  of  outline  and  a  strict  exclusion 
of  all  points  not  systematically  pertinent 
to  the  case.  A  Frenchman  generally 
says  precisely  what  ho  means  to  say, 
and  leaves  nothing  unsaid  which  can  be 
perceived  from  his  point  of  view,  though, 
unfortunately,  this  is  seldom  the  highest. 
The  Englishman  gives  his  meaning  in 
some  uncouth  and  imperfect  shape,  and 
is  prone  to  leave  out  essentials  and  in- 
troduce non-essentials.  The  German 
is  so  busy  with  first  principles  and  the 
related  erudition  that  it  is  fortunate  if 
he  ket'p  his  real  subject  matter  from 
evaporating  into  clouds.  The  Italian, 
with  enough  of  fire  and  vivacity,  mainly 
lacks  tht*  Frenchman's  systematic  grasp. 
PiTspicuity  of  perception  is  closely  re- 
lated to  l«v!^ical  abstraction.  Ilenconot 
<»iilv  are  Fn  ucbmen  mathematical,  but 
tlu-y  art'  aiistractioiiists  in  politics.  The 
Vt-rv  ilcaiin'ss  wltli  which  systems  of 
p«»Hti(al  or^'aniztition  are  theoretically 
Rppulit  nded  in  France,  leads  to  an  in- 
corri;;il>l«'  neglect  of  the  manifold  mat- 
ter-of  fact  (►ij>ta('l<'s  in  tlio  way  of  politi- 
cal renovations.  To  grow  slowly  into 
a  <h'>irod  organic  shape,  is  not  endura- 
bh'  wliin  tho  shape  itself  is  so  clearly 
apprehi-nded.  Hence,  efr«)rts  to  obtain 
new  constitutions  are  in  France  spas- 
modic and  unsuccessful,  while  in  Eng- 
land and  with  us,  they  are  of  slow  but 
sure  growth. 

These  remarks  are  illustrated  in  Fou- 
canlt's  scientific  character,  which  is 
punly  Frmeh  in  its  typo.  Though 
not  di.->tin^aiished  as  a  mathematician,  he 
owrs  most  of  his  successes  t«>  the  mathe- 
matieal  guise  uiid^r  which  ho  perceives 
lii>  subjects  of  rrsearch,  and  the  French 
vivaeity  with  which  he  gi'apples  them. 
AVhatt'Vir  subject  he  chooses  forinvcsti- 
gation,  must  yield  him  some  fruit. 
Frst  defining  it  clearly  to  his  own  mind, 
and  will  kn«»wing  what  has  already 
been  discovered  concerning  it,  he  is 
almost  certain  to  find  something  new. 
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The  qualities  of  a  thorough  physicist 
unite  in  him.  He  has  not  only  the  geo- 
metrical mode  of  conception,  but  a 
tolerable  command  of  the  implements 
of  analytical  research.  He  not  only 
duly  apprehends  mechanical  principles, 
but  he  steadily  applies  them.  He  has 
clear  conceptions  of  phj'sical  forces. 
In  one  point,  he  specially  excels ;  for 
none  better  knows  how  to  form  and  com- 
bine the  various  mechanical  contriv- 
ances required  in  physical  inquiries. 
To  this  add  the  skill  of  an  excellent  ex- 
perimentalist and  that  unrestrained  de- 
votion to  scientific  pursuits  which  is 
the  academician's  happy  lot,  and  our 
analysis  of  Foucault  the  physicist  is 
comphited. 

Modern  science  owes  the  discovery 
of  its  great  principles  to  intellectual 
magnates  like  Newton,  Huygens,  Young, 
Laplace,  Fresnel,  Humboldt,  Gauss, 
Bessel,  Davy,  Dalton,  Liebig.  Airy, 
Cauchy,  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  Agassiz. 
Scarcely  less  are  its  obligations  to  the 
long  array  of  men,  less  princely  in 
their  intellectual  endowments,  but  more 
prone  to  ingenious  experimentalism. 
Subtle  in  observation  and  ingenious  in 
devising  new  combinations  of  physical 
conditions,  they  are  incessantly  evolv- 
ing minor  facts  and  phenomena,  which 
afford  bases  for  the  higher  search  after 
principles.  A  third  class,  far  below 
these  thinkers  and  devisors,  is  that  of 
observers.  A  good  observer  is  a  true 
promoter  of  science,  by  furnishing  cor- 
rect elements  for  generalizations  of  natu- 
ral phenomena  and  modes  of  action. 
Observers  constitute  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  great  discovering  legion,  and  as 
such  are  indispensable.  They  do  not 
need  genius  and  they  rarely  possess 
more  than  a  limited  special  knowledge. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  highest  sci- 
entific capacity  is  often  allied  with  the 
keenest  skill  of  observation.  Thus  we 
find  the  cultivators  of  science  constitut- 
ing three  great  classes:  mighty  men, 
ingenious  men,  and  men  of  the  senses. 
Near  the  dividing  line,  between  the  first 
and  second  classes,  is  Foucault.  Like 
Faraday,  ho  communes  too  freely  with 
ultimate  principles,  to  be  esteemed  a 
pure  experimentalist,  and  yet  experi- 
ment is  his  constant  implement  of  suc- 
cess. Superior  to  Wheatstone  or  Hare 
by  his  rigorous  subordination  of  con- 
trivance to  principle,  he  is,  doubtless, 
less  remarkable  as  an  experimentalist 
than  Regnault. 
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To  givo  on  idea  of  all  tho  rosoarclics 
of  Foucault  ia  not  our  purpose  :  this 
would  scarcely  bo  possible  hero.  His  last 
four  experimental  successes  have,  how- 
ever, such  general  interest  that  we  are 
warranted  in  attempting  a  brief  state- 
ment of  their  nature.  We  pass  by  hie 
johit  researches  with  Fizeau  on  the  in- 
terferences of  rod  rays  traversing  very 
unequal  routes,  and  on  the  action  of 
red  rays  on  daguerreotype  plates ;  also 
one  with  Regnault  on  binocular  vision. 
His  clock  with  a  conical  pendulum,  and 
his  arrangement  for  an  electric  light, 
must,  with  many  others,  pass  uuno- 
ticed. 

It  was  reserved  for  Foucault  to  con- 
duct to  a  successful  conclusion  the  ex- 
perimentum  crucis  of  optical  theory. 
Newton,  in  his  Queries,  threw  out  the 
elements  of  that  theory  of  the  nature  of 
light,  known  as  the  emission,  corpus- 
cular or  Newtonian  theory.  This  hy- 
pothesis holds  light  to  consist  of  infi- 
nitely minute  material  particles,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  projected  with  the 
velocity  of  light  from  all  luminous 
bodies.  Each  color  is  assumed  to  be 
represented  by  a  special  kind  of  parti- 
cle with  its  own  special  velocity  of  pro- 
jection. These  particles  are  supposed 
to  be  attracted  by  ordmary  masses  of 
matter  and  thus  the  bending  down  or 
refraction  of  rays,  incident  on  denser 
transparent  media,  is  explained,  and  tho 
law  of  refraction  is  deduced.  The  dis- 
persion or  unequal  refraction  of  the  dif- 
ferent colored  rays,  is  ascribed  to  tho 
unequal  attractions  of  the  refracting 
mass  on  each  colored  component  of  tho 
white  beam. 

Huygens  originated  the  undulatory 
or  wavo  theory  of  light.  In  this,  light 
is  regarded  ns  consisting  of  waves  in  a 
subtle  aether  or  elastic  Huid  filling  all 
space  ;  just  as  sound  consists  of  waves 
in  the  air  or  other  medium.  Tho  laws 
of  wave  transmission,  though  beset  with 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  their  mathe- 
matical analysis,  could  be  easily  studied 
in  the  familiar  case  of  water  undulations, 
and  the  far  more  anaJagous  case  of 
sound  transmitted  through  the  air,  and 
thus  a  firm  foothold  was  obtained  for 
comprehending  the  mechanism  of  light 
on  the  wave  hypothesis.  Huygens 
with  great  skill  applied  this  hypothesis 
to  the  explanation  of  ordinary  refrac- 
tion and  the  far  more  diffiimlt  case  of 
double  refraction,  or  tho  formation  of 
two  refracted   images   of  any  object, 


when  observed  throagh  Iceland  spar. 
He  failed  entirely,  however,  to  aoooont 
for  the  different  refrongibilitios  of  the 
different  colors,  though  tho  ^flforeDoe 
between  colors  themselves  was  admira- 
bly explained  by  the  different  wave- 
lengths experimentally  found  to  belong  ' 
to  each.  The  solar  spectrum  and  the 
rainbow  resisted  all  the  powers  of  ex- 
planation of  the  wave  theory. 

Thus  the  emission  theory  seemed 
triumphant.  But  Dr.  Young  gave  it 
a  fatal  blow  when  ho  made  hia  wonder- 
fully sagacious  discovery  of  optical  in- 
terU'rences.  It  was  well  known  that 
two  sounds  may  produce  silence,  when 
two  equal  sound-waves  are  so  super- 
posed as  that  the  dense  part  or  crest  of 
one  wave  corresponds  to  the  rarer  part 
or  hollow  of  tbo  other.  Dr.  Yoong, 
adopting  the  undulatory  theory  tt 
light,  proved  that  two  luminous  rays  in 
opposite  phases  of  undulation  may,  hr 
their  superposition,  so  interfere  with 
each  other  as  to  produce  darkness.  A 
vast  fabric  of  irreproachable  explana- 
tions of  optical  phenomena  was  reared 
by  Young,  Malus,  and  Fresnel,  on  the 
basis  of  this  theory  of  interference  of 
different  rays.  Its  resources  seem  un- 
bounded, and  it  has  completely  and 
quantitatively  unraveled  the  most  com- 
plex cases  of  diffraction,  colored  fringes, 
colors  of  soap-bubbles,and  the  senersl  co- 
lors of  natural  bodios.  Molus  disooTered 
that  light,  by  reflection  in  certain  modes, 
becomes  polarized,  as  it  is  termed ;  tiist 
is,  the  beam  refuses  to  be  reflected  on 
one  particular  side,  if  a  mirror,  making 
a  constant  angle  with  the  beam,  be 
turned  as  it  were  around  the  beam  as 
an  axis  of  revolution.  Now  this  is  un- 
derstood to  signify  that  the  waves  of  a 
ray  of  light  are  transverse  like  the 
vibrations  of  a  string.  When  all  the 
rays  of  a  beam  are  viorating  in  parallel 
planes,  it  is  polarized.  In  common 
beams  these  planes  of  vibration  inter- 
sect each  other  at  all  anjgles.  Through 
all  the  vast  range  of  phenomena  thus 
indicated,  the  wave  theory  has  given  a 
firm  basis  of  explanation,  while  the 
emission  theory  seems  utterly  to  fail  of 
effecting  a  rational  grouping  of  the 
facts.  Until  quite  recently,  however, 
each  had  its  adherents,  though  eveiy 
new  fact  bus  militated  ogninst  the  New- 
tonian and  confirmed  me 


view. 

Tho  corpuscular  theory  only  lacked 
the  coup  de  gracCf  and  this  was  hiAj 
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given  by  Foucault  in  1850.     There  was 
one    important    point  on  which  these 
rival  theories   \od  to   directly  opposite 
conclusioni?,  and  in  1839,  Araj^o  pro- 
posed this  point  as  the  basis  of  an  «x- 
fitiimentum  cruets.      According  to  the 
emission  theory,  light  would    traverse 
den-*»»  media  nu)re  rapidly  than  it  would 
air  or  vacuum.     The  wave  theory  gives 
tiM    a    result,    that  light,  in    traversing 
ilense  masses,  must  be  retarded.     This 
antn<^)nism  was  positive  and  one  theo- 
ry must  be  erroneous.   Hut  which  one  ? 
To    answer   this   query,    FoucAult   de- 
vised an  ingenious  apparatus,  based  on 
Wlieatstone's  revolving  mirror.      Two 
similar  beams  of  light,  in  the  same  ver- 
tical  plane,    were    made    to   pass,    one 
thr«»ugh  a  long  column  of  water,    and 
one  though  the  air,  so  as  both  to  fall  on 
the  same  vertical  line  of  a  plane  mirror, 
so   attached  to  a  vertical  axis  as  by  its 
means  to  be  made  to  revolve  in  horizon- 
tal circles  with  extreme  ra[>idity.    Now, 
tile  light  of  both  beams  starting  simul- 
taiie<)u>ly  would   reach    the    mirror   at 
suece»ive  instants,  if  one  beam  were 
accelerated  or  retarded,  and  thence  the 
two  reflected  flashes  would  be  seen,  not 
v»  rticully   above    each   other,   but    one 
Would    seem  in   advance.      If   the  wa- 
ter-beam l)e  accelerated,  it  will  be  first 
rrtl«  (ted,  and    if  it    be  retarded,  it  will 
lt«'  la>t    reflected,  and  so  wouKl  seem  to 
be    i-arried   around    wilb    the    revidving 
iMirr.>r.      Foacault  tried  tin*  experiment 
in  \ari<»us  forms,  and  the  result  always 
iiMli«-at«d   an   uiimi>takal)le    retardation 
o{  tlie  beam  in  the  water.      Hence,  the 
eiiji-.-i'tn   theory   mathematically    leads 
to  a  ral>e  result,  and  mu>t  itself  be  erro- 
ii«'..iis.      That  the  wave  theory  is  a  true 
gtiieralization    is   now  conc«'(led   by  all 
coiiijK  triit    auth<>rities.        It    rests    on 
pi'Mif  «>f  the   i^iiiuo   nature   as  does  the 
Newt<'ni'ui    law  of  gravitation,  and  this 
proof  has  now  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent     as   to    make    the   demonstration 
iri«>i-.tilile    on    all    the   nijiin    features. 
'11. e  iin»(jual  refrani^iltility  (»f  th(»  differ- 
ent col.ir»Ml  rays  alone   resists,  and,  de- 
-pit«'  the  profound  researches  of  Cauchy 
oi,  tlii-  point,  w«'  think  the  truth  is  not 
yet  all  told.       Henceforth,  however,  no 
Ml  .11    has   better  reason    for   advocating 
tl.'-    uiii>.-ion   theory   than  for   arguing 
t!,:!t  one  plus  one  make  <'leven. 

We  i:o\v  c.»n;«-  to  Foncanlt's  famous 
pen«I'.ilu!n  experiment,  by  which  he  set 
all  tlie  \v..rld  to  b(.l^bin;^^  The  elo- 
piiant-j  and  tortoises  had  long  been  re- 


tired from  active  duty  as  earth  support- 
ers, and  the  sky  had  been  lifted  rroni 
the  shoulders  of  Atlas.  That  the  earth 
revolved  about  the  sun  and  its  own 
axis  was  no  longer  a  heresy  punishable 
by  roasting  alive.  Among  those  pro- 
fessing science,  no  danger  to  mill-ponds 
was  apprehended  from  their  being  dailj 
turned  bottom  side  up.  The  demon* 
stration  of  the  earth^s  rotation  lacked 
nothing  of  completeness  to  such  as 
could  follow  the  proof.  Yet,  that  the 
earth  revolved  had  not  been  experiment- 
ally made  a  separately  visible  thing, 
and,  perhaps,  there  were  some  doubting 
Thomases,  who  must  needs  see  before 
believing.  FoucauIt*s  pendulum  experi- 
ment must  convince  even  them  ;  for  it 
makes  the  steady  rolling  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis,  a  visible  phenomenon* 
minute  by  minute,  even  as  the  clock- 
hands  indicate  the  flight  of  time.  First 
privately,  and  then  at  the  Paris  observa- 
tory, Foucault  tried  his  experiment. 
Finally,  the  220  feet  pendulum  at  the 
Pantheon,  with  its  majestically  slow 
sweeps,  exhibited  to  enthusiastic  Paris 
that  the  earth  turned  under  the  fixed 
arc  of  vibration.  Thence,  throughout 
the  world,  a  pendulum  mania  extended, 
until  a  monster  pendulum  threatened  to 
become  essential  to  every  respectable 
household. 

We  may.  perhaps,  aid  in  giving  a  clear 
idea  of  the  rationale  of  this  experiment 
by  a  sim[)le  exposition.  Suppose  a  cir- 
cular nulroad  of  a  hundred  feet  radius, 
around  which  a  car  is  uniformly  travel- 
ing, on  which  car,  a  heavy  beam,  sup- 
ported, at  its  centre  of  gravity,  like  a 
compass  needle,  is  left  otherwise  whol- 
ly free.  This  beam  (if  friction  and  air 
resistance  bo  nullified)  will,  instead  of 
turning  with  the  car,  remain  all  the 
while  [»arallel  to  itself,  simply  because 
no  force  of  rotation  would  thus  ho  ap- 
plied to  it.  To  an  observer  in  the  car. 
It  would  seem  to  revolve  once  for  each 
circuit  <)f  the  car.  If  this  beam  be  re- 
plac<>d  by  a  pendulum,  suspended  to  the 
top  of  the  car  and  vibrating  in  a  given 
plane,  then  all  the  succeeding  planes 
of  vibratiim  will  be  parallel  to  this  plane, 
because  no  force  would  be  applied  tend- 
ing to  whirl  these  planes  of  vibration 
with  the  car.  Had  wo  an  indefinite 
plane  surface,  towards  which  gravity 
acted  perpendicularly,  and  a  circular 
railroad  of  any  radius  thereon,  all  the 
above  appearances  would  present  them- 
selves   unchanged.     Suppose  this    ra- 
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dins  equal  to  the  horizontal  tangent 
fine,  passing  due  north  from  our  posi- 
tion on  the  earth  to  the  point  where  this 
lino  cute  the  eartli's  axis — i.  e.,  equal  to 
the  cotangent  of  our  latitude.  Suppose, 
now,  this  circle  cut  out  of  the  plane,  and 
split  along  one  of  its  radius  lines  to  the 
centre.  Proceeding  as  if  we  were  about 
making  a  huge  cone  for  bon-bons,  sup- 
pose the  cut  radius  edges  overlapped 
and  closed  in  till  the  radius  of  the  base 
of  the  cone  thus  formed  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  railroad  radius  that 
the  sine  of  our  latitude  bears  to  the 
earth's  radius.  This  cone  will  be  pre- 
cisely like  the  tangtMit  cone  to  the  earth 
along  our  parallel  of  latitude.  Now,  in 
this  rolling  up  of  our  railroad  into  a 
circle  on  a  cone,  we  suppose  the  action 
of  gravity  always  perpendicular  to  the 
sarface  at  each  point  of  its  area;  hence 
no  change  is  effected  in  the  mechanical 
conditions  of  the  pendulum,  but  it  will 
still  operate  the  same,  relative  to  a  fixed 
Cne  in  the  car,  or  its  plane  of  vibration 
will  still  seem  to  a  passenger  to  be  whirl- 
ing. But  in  going  once  around 
tiie  cone,  it  will  only  go  partly  around 
tiie  original  railway  circle — the  propor- 
tion bemg  as  the  sme  of  the  latitude  to 
the  earth's  radius,  which  is  also  the  por- 
tion of  a  complete  revolution  that  the 
plane  of  vibration  would  seem,  to  a  pas- 
senger, to  make  during  one  circuit  of  the 
parallel.  This  reproduces  the  essential 
mechanical  conditions  of  our  daily  revo- 
lution around  the  earth's  axis  ;  for,  obvi- 
ously, the  forces  acting  on  the  pendulum 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  earth's  ro- 
tation, except  as  that  transports  the 
pendulum.  Hence,  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  freely  suspended  pendulum 
must  appear  to  revolve  around  the  ver- 
tical through  its  point  of  suspension, 
at  a  rate  equal,  daily,  to  one  revolution 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
At  the  pole,  where  this  sine  becomes 
equal  to  the  radius,  a  complete 
daily  revolution  would  take  place; 
but  at  the  equator  our  circular  rail- 
load  would  have  an  infinite  radius  and  no 
rotation  of  the  vibrating  plane  would  ap- 
pear. Such  is  the  simple  rationale  of  the 
famous  pendulum  experiment. 

Innumerable  trials  have  vindicated 
tliis  theory  and  have  verified  the  law  of 
▼nriation  with  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
Many  modifications  of  this  pendulum 
device  have  been  proposed,  and  one 
of  much  beauty  has  been  successfully 
tried.     It  occurred  to  Bravais  that  the 


gyrations  of  a  conical  pendnlanif  or  one 
whirling  like  the  arms  of  a  steam-enfrine 
governor  so  as  to  describe  a  cone, 
would  be  affected  by  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  on  trial  he  found  his  theory  correot 
The  second  pendulum  at  Pans,  totoIt- 
ing  conically,  would  lose  three  seoondi 
a  day,  when  whirling  from  right  to  left, 
and  would  gain  the  same  when  whirl- 
ing from  left  to  right.  No  result  of  the 
pendulum  crusade  possessed  more  ele- 
ments of  interest  than  the  disooveij 
made  by  the  excellent  and  ingenidut 
Prof.  Horsford  of  Cambridge,  reiatiTe 
to  the  diurnal  movements  oif  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  due  to  the  suooeasiTe 
heating  actions  of  the  son's  rays  on  the 
different  sides.  Daily,  the  summit  of  that 
proud  pile  was  found  to  trace  an  ap- 
proximate elliptic  orbit  of  about  half  an 
inch  major  axis,  offering  thus  an  homage 
to  the  great  luminary,  far  more  grand 
than  the  moaning  wail  of  the  old  Mem- 
nonian  statue.  It  is  as  if  Webster's 
eloquent  apostrophe  had  entered  the 
very  stones. 

We  have  next  to  mention  Foneanlt^s 
device  called  the  gyroscope;  another  dis- 
tinct and  adminible  methoid  of  ""^^'"g 
the  earth's  rotation  visible.  Nearly  aU 
ore  familiar  with  the  gimbal  moondnff 
of  ship's  compasses,  to  keep  them  lem 
and  steady  during  the  roUing  of  the 
vessel.  Foucault  arranged  a  heavy 
torus  disc  or  wheel  with  an  axis  of  revo- 
lution through  its  centre  of  gravity,  as 
illustrated  in  an  ordinary  grindstone. 
Having,  by  a  separate  arrangement^ 
^ven  a  very  rapid  rotation  to  thia  diao, 
it  is  transferred,  without  checking  its 
whirling,  to  a  delicate  ^mbal  mounting, 
where  tne  rotation  contmues  a  Ions  time. 
This  disc  is  free  from  the  nsnai  con- 
straining forces  of  common  bodiesv  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  plane  of 
rotation  from  maintaining  the  same 
species  of  parallelism  as  me  pendolom 
planes  of  vibration  do.  Hence,  to  an 
observer,  the  disc  seems  to  turn  on  its 
mountings  at  a  rate  varying  with  the 
sine  of  the  latitude ;  and  this  apparent 
motion  indicates  the  real  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  An  understanding 
of  the  mechanical  theory  of  rotations 
must  precede  a  full  comprehension  of 
gyroscope  actions  ;  hence  this  method 
of  exhibiting  the  earth's  rotation,  tboufffa 
more  subtle  and  perfect  than  that  by  the 
pendulum,  has  achieved  less  notonety. 

Foucault's  last  announcement  in  Sep- 
tember,  1855,  makes  known  a  tro^ 
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elegant  and  significant  discovery.  It 
trenches  on  the  most  recondite  fields  of 
investigation,  and  gives  unlimited  pro- 
mise of  future  results.  The  facts  are 
exct»edingly  simple,  but  the  deductions 
reach  beyond  our  present  imaginings. 

On  placing  the  disc  of  the  gyroscope 
between,  and  in  close  proximity  with, 
the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  giv- 
ing to  this  disc  a  rotation  of  from  150  to 
200  turns  per  seccmd,  it  is  found  that 
immediately  after  closing  the  electric 
circuit  and  bringing  the  eloctro-magnet 
into  action,  the  rotation  becomes  re- 
strained by  a  constant  resistance,  as  if 
an  invisible  friction-brake  were  applied, 
until  the  rotation  is  entirely  checked. 
So  far  the  discoveries  of  Arago  and  Fa- 
raday had  virtually  extended.  But  now 
Foucault  has  found  that  if  force  be  ap- 
plied to  restore  the  motion,  there  is  a 
stead}/  development  of  heat  in  the  disc, 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  electro- 
magnet. This  elevation  of  temperature 
was  so  marked  that  the  hand  readily 
perceived  it,  and,  indeed,  it  ranged  from 
16°  centigrade  as  high  as  40°.  The  cur- 
rent used  was  only  that  from  six  of 
Hansen's  couples.  By  enlarging  the 
battery,  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
rotation,  the  results  can,  doubtless,  be 
intensified  quite  considerably.  In  this 
experiment,  we  have  but  to  break  the 
circuit  and  the  heathig  effects  disap- 
pear. 

The  sipiificanco  of  this  discovery  lies 
in  its  indication  of  close  relations  l>o- 
twtrii  the  electric  current,  heat,  and 
nieclianieal  force  or  labor.  They  seem 
to  lie  ahscdiitely  convertible  into  each 
other.  Farailay  has  succeeded  in  chang- 
ini;  the  plane*  of  polarization  of  light, 
liv  Miiijec'tiii;]^  a  polarized  beam  to  in- 
tri.se  mairnetie  aetion.  Eaeh  year  is 
briiininic  to  li,i;ht  new  illustrations  of 
th»-  correlation  of  all  physical  forces  or 
ji^'tiicits,  noni'  of  which,  however,  is  so 
n-iihirkaMe  as  tlii**  last  development  by 
1'. .  ua'ilt.     It  ]>o.;^t's.ses  .special  import- 


ance, at  this  time,  in  its  bearings  on  the 
doctrine  of  mechanical  equivalents  of 
heat  which  has  recently  engaged  great 
attention.  In  its  broadest  statement, 
this  doctrine  declares  all  natural  forces 
or  agencies  to  be  a  true  unity,  and 
teaches  that,  when  heat,  electro-magnet- 
ism, gravity,  elasticity,  friction,  muscu- 
lar action,  or,  indeed  any  type  of  active 
or  passive  force  is  transformed  into  any 
other  type,  it  is  changed  into  a  certain 
equivalent  amount  of  the  new  force, 
which  amount  is  definite  and  constant, 
and  that  all  these  force  equivalents 
are  in  mutual  correspondence.  The 
analogy  of  chemical  equivalents  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  formula.  Joule 
has  developed  the  whole  doctrine  experi- 
mentally, and  Prof.  Tomson  has  given 
its  analytical  exposition.  Prof.  Barnard 
of  Alabama  and  Maj.  Barnard  of  the 
U.  S.  Engineers,  have  with  si^al  suc- 
cess applied  this  theory  to  the  discussion 
of  the  caloric  or  air-engine,  especially 
as  combined  by  Ericsson.  A  clear  ap- 
prehension of  this  fundamental  view« 
might  have  saved  all  concerned  their  for- 
lorn descent  from  the  towering  pinnacle 
of  promise  to  the  humble  vale  of  achieve- 
ment. The  production  and  application 
of  mechanical  power  are  governed  by 
laws  too  rigorous  to  permit  of  legerde- 
main. Whatever  will  improve  the 
economy  of  generating,  transferring,  or 
applying  motive  power  may  achieve 
success  ;  but  rash  ventures  in  schemes 
based  on  tlie  *'  higher  law,"  are  little  to 
be  commended.  Foucault  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  proof  that  all  force 
has  a  unity  of  nature,  by  this  simple 
experimental  conversion  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  into  heat,  itself  result- 
ing from  mechanical  or  muscular  force. 
We  hail  in  it  the  twihght  of  a  better  philo- 
sophy concerning  those  subtle  agencies 
which  underlie  all  the  workings  of  na- 
ture, and  which,  by  eluding  our  senses, 
appeal  to  the  nobler  mind  within  us  for 
their  better  interpretation. 
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MARIA  AND   HER  STORIES. 


AT  the  same  house  where  I  lived  at 
Florence,  on  the  same  floor,  in  a  room 
further  down  the  passage,  lodged  a  girl 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  slender,  gener- 
ally pale,  but  with  flashing  black  eyest 
and  features  that  wore,  on  the  whole, 
rather  pretty.  She  called  herself  Ma- 
ria, was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  seamstress.  As  I 
saw  her  nearly  every  day  for  over  three 
months,  we  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  I  found 
her  an  invaluable  mine  of  Italian  idioms 
and  Italian  credences.  For,  be  it  known 
that  Sienna  is  the  place,  of  all  Italy, 
where  the  language  is  the  purest ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  it  is  a  retired  little 
city,  somewhat  away  from  the  great 
lines  of  travel  and  thought ;  so  that  old 
opinions  and  superstitions  still  possess 
there  a  perceptible  degree  of  vitality. 
I  collected  a  small  museum  of  ghost- 
frights  and  witch-adventures  from  Ma- 
ria's conversation ;  although  suoh  was 
her  timidity  and  fear  of  ridicule,  that 
Bhe  would  only  relate  those  wonders  by 
dint  of  being  delicately  coaxed  and  man- 
aged. 

She  was  the  most  bashful  girl  that  I 
ever  saw — bashful  with  a  kind  of  nerv- 
ousness, bashful  even  to  disease — and 
to  the  last,  she  never  looked  me  full  in 
the  eyes  for  more  than  a  lightning-like 
glance.  Her  face  bent  down  so  as  to 
be  half  hidden  by  its  own  shadow,  or 
by  one  hand  lifted  partially  over  it,  she 
used  to  prattle  Florentine  gossip,  or  re- 
late her  astonishing  histories.  If  I 
looked  incredulous,  above  all,  if  I 
laughed,  she  would  stop  and  declare, 
with  a  comical  pettishness,  that  she 
never  would  tell  me  another  word. 

**  Witches  ?  O  ves  !  to  be  sure  there 
were  witches.  Why,  her  mother  had 
told  her  how — "  and  here  catching  a  smile 
upon  my  face,  she  came  to  an  indignant 
stop.  **  There  ;  now  you  are  laughing 
at  me.  I  knew  you  would  laugh  ;  I 
knew  you  would  not  believe  it.  1  will 
not  toll  you  anything  more.  You  shall 
not  laiigli  at  mo.*' 

**  No,  no,  Maria.  I  am  not  laughing 
now.  Toll  mo  all  about  it ;  perhaps  I 
shall  believe  it.  Just  toll  me  the  story, 
and  l-t  me  soo  what  I  think  t»f  it.'* 

Tlu*n  caino  a  most  ridiculous  narra- 
tion, how  hor  mother,  when  a  girl,  was 


very  handsome,  and  thus  atiraotad  tlie 
evil  eye  of  an  old  woman  of  Sienna,  who 
had  tne  name  of  being  a  witoh.  Thb 
old  woman  offered  her  mother  an  i^ple, 
and  pressed  it  upon  her  so  w^ntl/i 
that,  against  her  better  jndgpnent,  she 
accepted  and  ate  it.  Consequently,  her 
mother  fell  sick,  and  pined  away  in 
such  a  manner  as  very  muoh  astonished 
her  relatives,  until  they  learned  the  ad- 
venture of  the  apple,  when  thejr  imme- 
diately understood  the  cause  oi  her  ill- 
ness. Then  her  father  and  brothers 
went  to  the  old  woman's  house,  and. 
surrounding  her  with  their  knives 
drawn,  said :  **  Thou  hast  bewitcdied  our 
daughter  and  sister,  and  deserrest  to 
die ;  but  cure  her  and  thou  shalt  Uve, 
and  we  will  promise  secrecy  conoemii^ 
thy  crime." 

So  the  old  woman,  in  a  great  firiglit, 
went  to  tlie  chamber  of  the  mv^d,  and 
anointed  her  with  some  species  of  oint- 
ment which  she  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  the  occasion;  after  which  shs 
kneaded  her  from  head  to  foot,  as  tob 
would  knead  bread,  and  so  brought  lier 
out  to  the  family,  as  smooth,  and  aoond, 
and  handsome  as  ever.  The  fadier  and 
brothers  kept  their  agreement  of  stlenoe 
until  the  witch  died,  when  tbey  felt  st 
liberty  to  repeat  the  tale,  which  had 
ever  since  been  a  current  thing  at  Si* 
enna. 

There  was  a  bettor  story  of  a  poor 
woman  who  fell  partially  into  the  power 
of  Satan  through  an  evil  wish.  The 
night  following  this  crime  of  thoi^ht, 
she  was  awaked  by  a  tap  on  the  win- 
dow ;  and,  looking  through  the  glass, 
she  saw  a  eoat  which  motionea  her 
with  one  of  its  fore-hoofs  to  come  out 
She  was  under  the  influence  of  some 
terrible  charm ;  for  she  neither  dared 
wake  her  husband,  nor  keep  her  place ; 
and  so,  rising,  she  slipped  noiselessly 
through  the  door,  and  stood  before  tiie 
strangely  potent  animal.  **  Wilt  thoa 
harm  Christ's  earth,  or  his  followers  7" 
said  the  goat. 

'*  I  will  harm  the  earth,"  said  the  wo- 
man, who  already  repented  of  her  sin, 
and  had  no  desire  to  injure  her  feUow- 
creatures. 

**  Then  mount  on  my  back,**  replied 
the  goat.  The  woman  was  so  consteain- 
ed  by  some  mysterious  power  to  obey, 
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that  8he  instantly  bestrode  the  animal, 
unable  to  take  any  other  precaution  than 
to  cling  t4)  its  loncf  hair.  Immediately 
the  mmt  wont  oft'  with  the  swiftness  of 
wind  ;  Hpringing  along  the  bending  sur- 
face of  the  ct)rn(ields  ;  leaping  from  fes- 
toon to  festoon  in  the  vineyards,  and  gal- 
loping: madly  over  the  top  of  the  trees. 
\\  herevor  his  feet  struck,  they  ruined 
everything  ;  crushing  the  grain  to  earth ; 
tearing  tlie  vines  in  pieces;  splintering 
to  the  roots  the  strongest  olives  and 
mulberries.  The  miserable  rider  was 
bruised  and  wounded  by  the  crashing 
branches ;  her  thin  robe  torn  from  her 
in  shreds,  and  her  strength  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  terror ;  until,  after  an 
houi  of  this  fearful  aerial  gallop,  she 
was  brought  back  to  her  own  door  and 
flung  violently  from  the  infernal  animal's 
back.  There  she  lay  breathless,  un- 
able to  move,  and  with  a  fearful  en- 
chantment upon  her  of  which  even  she 
was  unaware. 

Morning  came,  and  the  husband,  not 
beholding  his  spouse,  first  called  her, 
then  hunted  the  house  over,  and  finally 
sought  her  out  of  doors.  He  saw  a 
huge  unsightly  toad  on  the  threshold, 
and  indignantly  kicked  it  into  the 
bushes.  No  wife  being  anywhere  dis- 
coveral>le.  he  hurried  to  the  neighbors 
and  told  them  of  this  incomprehensible 
disappearance  of  liis  rib.  Of  course  the 
poor  man's  hearth  was  soon  inundated 
by  an  assembly  of  curious  gossips, 
among  whom  was  the  pious  old  priest  of 
the  village.  As  the  holy  father  trotted 
alx>ut  the  house,  peeping  into  the  most 
improhal^le  localiti«'s  for  finding  a  wo- 
man, he  happened  to  spy,  nestled 
among  the  hed-elothes,  a  toad  of  extra- 
ortliuary  inai^nitude  ;  so  prodigious,  in 
fact,  and  so  aboininahly  ugly,  that,  in  his 
anmzenunt  at  the  sight  of  it,  the  good 
m.'ui  incontinently  said  a />rn<'f//ci/«.  The 
moment  th(»  sacr<'d  words  were  pro- 
nounce.1.  the  tojul  changed  shape  and  be- 
came th»*  mistress  of  the  house,  who  im- 
mediately proceeded,  with  many  tears 
and  faint  in^rs.  to  tell  her  lamentable  story. 
She  \va'.  still  dreadfully  scratched  and 
j»oMn<]»d  iVoin  her  midnight  ride;  and 
had  a  lir::e  l>riii>«»  on  her  cheek,  caused 
by  thi'  li(\ivytne  of  her  husband's  shoe ; 
so  that  tiit'V  \''ere  constniined  to  leave 
Iht.  The  wi<c  father  immediately  took 
all  tln'  ji'vessarv  })reca!itii>ns  against  a 
second  vi-it  from  the  devil;  blessing  the 
lioii-c,  vj.rinKlinix  holy  water  copiously 
about  the  grounds,   and  holding  espe- 


cial service  in  the  parish  church  that 
afternoon.  These  vigorous  measures 
were,  by  the  favor  of  the  Madonna,  per- 
fectly successful ;  and  the  fiendish  goat 
never  troubled  the  family  thereafter 
with  his  nocturnal  visits. 

Another  of  Mana's  stories  struck  me 
as  really  pleasing,  and  as  affording  a 
subject  for  a  pretty  night- picture.  She 
said  that  a  pious,  poor  man  of  Sienna 
went  into  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
to  say  his  evening  prayers  ;  and,  being 
very  tired,  sat  down  on  a  bench  against 
the  wall,  where  he  presently  fell 
asleep.  The  vespers  ended  ;  the  wor- 
shipers passed  out;  the  sexton  closed 
the  dim  church ;  yet  the  sleeper  re- 
mamed  at  his  post.  He  was  awakened 
at  midnight  by  a  glare  of  light  falling 
across  his  eyelids.  Greatly  astonished 
to  find  himself  napping  in  so  holy  ft 
place  at  such  an  hour,  he  was  still  more 
amazed  at  seeing  the  altar- candles 
alight  with  a  halo  like  that  around  the 
head  of  Christ  in  pictures,  while  before 
them  a  priest,  in  white  robes,  was  in  the 
act  of  commencing  a  mass.  But,  being 
a  man  of  pious  disposition,  and,  also, 
not  a  little  awed  by  the  oircumstanoes 
in  which  he  found  himself,  he  very  re- 
verently joined  in  the  service,  making 
the  usual  responses,  and  bowing  his 
knees  at  the  proper  time.  The  priest 
recited  with  extraordinary  fervor ;  and 
our  Siennese  felt  unusually  edified  and 
uplifted  by  the  holy  words ;  more  so 
than  had  ever  been  the  case  with  him 
on  any  previous  religious  occasion. 
The  mass  being  ended,  the  priest  noise 
lessly  glided  to  the  sacristy,  and  enter- 
ed it,  without  drawing  the  curtain,  or 
even  shaking  it  by  his  passage.  The 
spectator  hesitated  some  time  between 
respect  and  curiosity,  but  finally  stole 
to  the  doorway,  and,  cautiously  push- 
ing aside  the  drooping  linen,  peeped 
into  the  sacerdotal  precinct. 

At  that  moment  the  priest  rose  from 
his  knees,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
unearthly  joy,  and  turned  towards  him. 
The  Siennese  would  have  drawn  back  ; 
but  when  tlio  other  in  a  low,  sweet  tone 
bade  him  enter,  he  obeyed,  and  stood 
trembling  by  the  door. 

**  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  **  thou 
art  anxious  to  know  why  I  celebrate 
this  service  alone  and  at  this  unusual 
hour.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  a  spirit 
just  liberated  from  purgatory,  and  by 
thy  means.  When  I  died  1  had  one 
grievous  sin  on  my  soul ;  and  that  was 
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that  I  had  neglected  a  mass  for  the  re- 
pose of  one  dead;  neglected  it,  too, 
that  I  might  pass  the  time  in  worldly 
mirth.  So  Christ  condemned  mo  to  re- 
main in  sufForing  until  I  could  repeat  it 
in  this  place,  with  some  faithful  Chris- 
tian to  n>udor  from  his  heart  the  just 
responses.  But  until  this  time  no  one 
came  ;  and  thus  I  labored  in  vain  for 
many  years.  But  now,  thanks  to  thee, 
and  thanks  above  all  to  our  merciful 
Lord,  I  have  done  my  work,  and  am 
free  to  ascend  to  paradise.  The  bless- 
ing of  a  purified  soul,  and  the  blessing 
of  God  be  with  thee  !  Amen." 

So  saying  he  vanished ;  leaving  his 
listener  wonder-struck,  trembling,  but, 
as  became  a  man  of  his  piety,  exceed- 
ingly joyful  at  the  good  which  he  had 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing.  He 
retired  to  his  bench,  and,  falling  calmly 
asleep,  remiunod  in  a  gentle  slumber 
until  the  sacristan  discovered  him  in 
the  morning. 

*'  Did  you  get  this  out  of  a  book, 
Maria  ?"  I  asked  when  the  girl  had  fin- 
ished her  tale. 

**  No,  no.  Not  out  of  a  book.  All 
the  childnm  tell  it  at  Sienna.  Every- 
body knows  it  at  Sienna.  And  it  is 
true,  perfectly  true.     0,  yes  !** 

Another  story  of  Maria* s  had  been 
related  to  her,  sne  said,  by  a  very  learn- 
ed lady  of  Sienna ;  from  which  ciroum- 
stonce  I  have  some  fears  that  it  may 
have  already  appeared  in  Italian  print. 
It  n»ferred  to  a  night-adventure  of  a 
young  Siennese  mu;«ician  named  Mar- 
tino,  sou  of  sober  and  devout  parents, 
but  a  3'outh  of  ver}*  undutiful.  vicious, 
and  irreligious  character.  Being  a 
great  spendthrift,  this  same  scampish 
Martino  not  only  gi>t  rid  of  all  the 
money  that  he  could  earn  himself,  but 
of  all  tluit  ho  was  able  to  beg  fr\>m  his 
over-indalu:\»nt  parents.  Late  i»ne  night 
he  came  lu»nu»  fr^uii  a  wine-shop  whore 
ho  h;ul  boon  carousing  with  ungodly 
oompauions.  aiul  dvuiaiulcd  a  score  of 
tloriiis,  or  svmuc  such  eniu-mous  sum,  of 
his  m»»tl»cr.  The  gxHul  woman  showed 
him  her  empty  purse,  and  roninnstnited 
with  hi:n  on  his  evil  and  prodic^il  wavs: 
upon  whii-h  tlie  graceless  youth  p>t 
into  a  rago.  anil,  catch  in  jT  up  his  vioHn, 
ran  out  of  the  house,  swcaiiiiix  that  he 
must  ha\c  monov.  auii  that  ti»  ir^^t  it  ho 
would  !>Iav  tlie  ticvii's  own  tunc. 

It  was  late  now — the  wine- shops 
wrrc  >]iUt,  tlu»  ^itnrts  wore  cmotv — 
and  M  amino  to  and  uimselt*  alone  iu  a 


city  of  slumberers.  He  walked  on 
moodily  imtil  he  oame  to  the  Piazsa  of 
the  Duomo,  where  he  halted  in  the  ilia- 
dow  thrown  on  the  moonlit  pftTement 
by  the  marble  walls  of  tbe  fine  old 
Palazzo  Saracini.  All  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  square  were  dim  and  silent, 
as  usual  at  that  hour ;  but  the  windows 
of  the  palace  were  bright,  as  if  with 
some  ball  or  other  revelry  of  eztnuir* 
dinary  splendor.  As  he  stood  befors 
the  great  portal,  a  cavalier — a  tall  dark 
man,  whom  Martino  had  never  seen  be- 
fore—emerged from  the  archway  and 
advanced  towards  him.  He,  of  conrsst 
wore  a  cloak  and  a  slouched  hat.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  mysterious  cavalier  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  who  did  not  wmt 
a  cloak  and  a  slouched  hat?  Bnt  he 
had  a  noble  port,  and  a  degree  of  mag- 
nificence in  his  costnme  which  mj 
much  imposed  upon  Martino's  eyeSf  ■• 
he  came  up  and  faced  him. 

**  Are  you  going  to  a  revelry  at  flu 
hour  ?'*  said  the  stranger,  pointing  sig- 
nificantly to  Martino's  violin. 

**  I  hope  so,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints!"  replied  the  Siennese;  "bat  I 
very  much  doubt  it.  I  am  a  poor  nutn« 
signore,**  he  added,  after  another  glanoe 
at  the  cavalier's  costly  cloak.  **  I 
would  be  glad  to  earn  a  little  money; 
perhaps  your  excellency  ooold  pot  me 
in  the  way  of  it." 

**  Perhaps  I  could,''  said  the  ■trangart 
laughing  with  a  tone  which  Martino 
thought  rather  disagreeable.  "WeD, 
come  with  me.  Do  exactly  as  I  bid 
you,  and  I  will  give  you  more  money 
than  you  ever  saw.  What  do  yon 
say  ?" 

*'  Agreed  !"  responded  Martino,  slap- 
ping his  violin  as  if  he  was  to  take  oatfi 
upon  it.  The  cavalier  gave  a  sodden 
stamp  on  the  pavement ;  the  earth  and 
the  midnight  air  seemed  to  vibrate  widi 
a  violent  shock,  and  before  Mattino 
could  cn>ss  himself  he  fonnd  that  he 
was  inside  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
splendid  palace.  He  was  astonished  at 
his  nipid  change  of  locality,  but  not 
unreasonably  terrified ;  for  a  confused 
notion  came  across  him  that  by  aome 
legerdemain  ho  had  been  jerked  into  a 
hall  of  the  Palazzi>  Saracini.  The  cava- 
lier having  disappeared,  he  amosed 
himself  by  staring  about  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  place  the  interior  of  that 
fam<ms  o\d  family  mansion  might  he. 
It  was  mngiiificcnt  enough,  certainly; 
fitr  there  were  bnuoe  oolumna,  tfrtMBi 
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of  cloth  of  gold,  nnd  all  kinds  of  splen- 
did furniture  and  urnanients.  But  it 
was  oppressively  warm,  so  close,  indeed, 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  breathe  ;  and 
the  floor  was  heated  to  that  degree  that 
he  ccuild  feel  it  unpleasantly  through 
the  solrs  of  his  shoes.  What  puzzled 
him  most  was  to  see  this  brilliant  re- 
ceiving-hall deformed  by  long  rows 
of  curtained  bedsteads,  from  each  of 
which  came,  now  and  then,  low  groans, 
exactly  as  if  the  place  had  been 
an  hospital  crowded  with  suffering  in- 
valids. 

"This  is  odd,"  muttered  Martino, 
•'who  ever  knew  that  there  were 
R)  many  sick  people  in.sido  of  the 
Palazzo  Saracini  ?  But,  doubtless,  I 
have  been  brought  here  to  divert  them 
with  a  little  music.  I  wish  it  was  cool- 
er, though.  Who  the  devil  can  play  a 
violin  in  this  heat !" 

Pre.-^ently  he  walked  on  tiptoe  to  one 
of  the  bedsteads,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
drawing  the  curtains  a  little  to  enable 
him  to  look  within.  He  was  not  sur- 
pn.s«'d  to  discover  a  man  stretched  there ; 
but  he  was  very  much  astonished,  indeed, 
to  recognize  in  him  an  old  acquaintance, 
a  certain  graceless  elf,  named  Carlo 
Dinaccio,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the 
Arno  two  years  before. 

"  Why  Carlo,  friend  Carlo  !"  said  he, 
as  i^*Hn\  as  he  could  get  breath  to  speak, 
*'  what  does  this  mean  ?  We  thought 
you  were  dead.  How  came  you  in  the 
Palazzo  Saracini  ?" 

'»  Ah,  Martino,"  replied  the  other  in 
a  l;iineiital)le  tone,  "  Are  you,  too,  hero  ? 
Have  y«»u,  too,  left  the  land  of  the  Hv- 
iiii:  and  come  to  these  abodes  of  tor- 
tun'  .'" 

"  I.«'ft  the  land  of  the  living  !'*  re- 
Fpomhd  Martino.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I 
Jim  as  niuoh  alive  as  possibla  ;  and  so,  it 
a'-jK-ar^.  are  ynu.*' 

••  This  is  a  great  mystery,"  muttered 
Cirl'»  with  a  ^^roan. 

'•  Ay,  ay  I"  said  Martino,  *'you  are 
Mirj'ri-td  at  my  having  found  you  out. 

••  Maitin«»,"  rounu'd  the  other,  *'do 
\'>\i  ki;"w  wiu-rc  you  are." 

••  !!.\attly,  <1<1  ftllow  I  I  am  in  the 
j.a;  K'-  of  th<'  Saracini  in  Sienna." 

"  No,  Martino;  you  are  in  the  palace 
•  f  S'it.in:i.--o   in  lull." 

M  .r;i;i«»  ma<]«'  a  threat  jump  into  the 
liii  ;«li.'  '  t"  tiuroi.m,  ami  came  very  near 
ki;"(kiuu'  out  hi-  l>raiiis  or  breaking  his 
fi.l.ilo  in  a  sudden  fit  of  desperation. 
Kesumiiig  courage  as  he  looked  around 


on  the  splendid  hall,  he  came  back  to 
the  bedside. 

**  But,  my  dear  Carlo,  supposinff 
things  are  as  you  say,  hell  is  not  so  bad 
a  place  after  all.  You  seem  to  be  very 
comfortable  here.  It  is  a  little  warm, 
to  be  sure ;  but  quite  endurable,  not- 
withstanding." 

**  Put  your  hand  into  my  bed,**  re- 
plied Carlo,  "  and  see  if  I  am  so  very 
comfortable.'* 

Martino  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
twitched  out  his  fingers  considerably 
scorched.  "  In  the  name  of  God!  my 
dear  friend,  my  dear  Carlo,  who  was 
that  cavalier  that  brought  me  here,"  he 
screamed,  **  and  how  am  I  to  get  out 
of  this  place  ?  Oh  dear  me,  how  hot  it 
is  !  I  Oh  !  I  did  not  know  it  was  half 
so  hot.  Oh !  for  the  sake  of  our  old 
friendship.  Carlo,  tell  me  how  I  am  to 
get  out  of  this  place." 

Carlo,  for  a  wicked  man  and  a  lost 
spirit,  was  wonderfully  obliging,  and 
gave  his  friend  the  best  advice,  probably, 
that  he  was  able.  "  Be  quiet,"  said  he, 
**you  cannot  escape  by  force.  If  you 
have  promised  to  play  at  the  devil's  ball, 
as  I  suppose  you  have,  you  must  fulfill 
your  agreement  But,  when  he  offers 
to  pay  you,  refuse  ;  at  all  events,  only 
accept  so  much  as  he  himself  puts  in 
your  hand.  He  who  stoops  to  pick  up 
the  devil's  gold  inevitably  drops  his  own 
soul." 

Scarcely  had  these  excellent  admo- 
nitions been  uttered,  when  Martino 
heard  himself  called  by  a  voice 
which  he  recognized  as  that  of 
the  false  cavalier.  Casting  a  parting 
glance  of  terror  and  pity  on  his  lost 
friend,  ho  sprang  to  the  door  and  met 
his  spiritual  guide  and  discomforter. 
The  devil  led  him  silently  through  a  suit 
of  long  halls,  magnificently  adorned,  but 
all  pervaded  by  the  same  stifling  atmos- 
phere. They  entered  a  vast  saloon, 
crowded  with  people,  and  mounted  a 
platform  on  which  the  cavalier  took  a 
seat,  motioning  his  companion  to  an- 
other. The  guests  were  of  both  sexes, 
elegantly  dressed,  as  if  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  but  the  most  mournful,  melan- 
choly set  of  revelers  that  Martino  had 
ever  imagined.  At  a  signal  from  the 
cavalier,  they  ranged  themselves  in  par- 
ties for  dancing  ;  and  at  another  signal 
the  miserable  musician  struck  up  a  joy- 
ous tune  on  his  violin.  The  ball 
opened,  and  the  woeful-looking  guests 
whirled  away  with  a  mad  rapidity  of 
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Btep,  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
tho  utterly  disconsolate  expression  of 
their  faces. 

•*  Faster/'  roared  the  devil.  Faster 
went  the  fiddle-bow  over  tho  strings,  and 
the  dancers*  foot  over  the  floor.  **  Fast- 
er !  faster  !*'  shouted  this  energetic 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  each  tremen- 
dous command  extracted  new  rapidity 
out  of  the  violinist's  elbows  and  the  dole- 
ful revelers*  knees.  Martiuo's  body 
ached  to  the  end  of  his  nails,  but  he 
played  on  with  the  perseverance  of  des- 
peration, until  tho  dancers,  one  after  an- 
other, fell  exhausted  and  seemingly 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  tho  last  one  was  down,  and  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  not  a  kick 
left  in  the  company,  the  devil  patted 
Martino  on  the  shoulder,  and  bade  him 
follow  and  get  his  pay.  He  then  led  the 
way  into  another  room,  one-half  of  which 
was  piled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
shining  gold  pieces.  **  Take  what  you 
want,  fill  your  pockets,"  said  he  with  a 
wicked  smile.  Martino  was  prodigious- 
ly tempted,  and  resolved  inwardly  to  ac- 
cept at  least  all  that  the  devil  would 
hand  him.  **  May  it  please  your  excel- 
lency to  pay  me  yourself,"  said  he. 
•*Do  not  bo  afraid,"  repeated  the  infer- 
nal cavalier,  '*  no  squeamishness !  Take 
all  you  can  carry." 

Martino  again  objected,  and  a  long 
contest  of  invitations  and  refusals  en- 
sued between  them.  At  last,  the  devil, 
out  of  all  patience,  snatched  up  a  hand- 
ful of  the  gold  and  thrust  it  into  the 
musician's  hand.  **A  thousand  thanks," 
sold  Martino,  **  infinitely  obliged  ;  and 
now,  if  your  excellency  would  only  have 
the  kindness  to  send  me  home." 

•♦Go  !"  shouted  the  devil;  and  gave 
a  tremendous  stamp  on  the  pavement 
which  made  the  gold  roll  down  like  a 
yellow  avalanche. 

In  the  same  instant  Martino  found 
himself  lying  in  the  street  at  the  door 
of  the  Pahizzo  Saraciui.  It  was  al- 
most morning,  and  the  working  people 
were  beginning  to  ghde  alxiut  the  city 
to  tlieir  avocations.  Martino  had  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  what  had  passed ; 
and  his  arms  still  ache'd  with  his  extra- 
ordinary artistic  exertions  in  tho  infer- 
nal ball-room :  yet  ho  could  not  per- 
suade himsi'lf  but  that  he  hud  been 
dreaming,  until  ho  put  hi.s  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  tound  there  thirty  or  forty 
pieces  of  gold  still  warm  from  thofi(»nd- 
isli  sub-treasury.     Then,  in  a  delirium 


of  terror  and  joy,  he  rushed  home  and 
told  his  story,  it  is  said  that  he  im- 
mediately broke  up  his  spendthrift  hs" 
bits ;  put  bis  money  into  Dusiness  with 
great  success;  became  a  famous  usurer; 
got  extremely  rich,  and  finally  went  to 
perdition  ii|  the  ordinary  way. 

But  I  should  fill  two  or  three  oh^ 
ters  if  I  told  all  the  stories  and  Miper- 
stitious  beliefs  with  which  Maria  amused 
me.  I  must  observe  that  she  did  not 
relate  the  above  tale  in  the  jesting  style 
which  I  have  given  it,  but  quite  grave- 
ly, as  if  it  were  a  very  serious  histozy 
which  might  be  true,  notwithstanding 
certain  improbabilities.  In  facti  she 
believed  firmly  in  the  horns  and  tail, 
and  had  what  might  be  oalled  a  yerj 
saving  faith  in  the  deYiL 

One  fancy  of  hers  deserves  notioe, 
as  it  was  nothine  less  than  a  desire  to 
have  a  bible.  She  never  had  read  tho 
book,  and  was  curious  to  see  what  it 
contained.  I  undertook  to  gratify  this 
wish,  and  visited  every  book -stare  in 
Florence,  in  a  vain  search  after  that 
an ti -papal  publication.  There  was  one 
edition  of  it  to  be  had,  indeed ;  hot  it 
consisted  of  six  large  volumes,  both  too 
bulky  and  too  expensive  for  any  but  the 
rich.  Every  dav  when  Maria  met  mOi 
she  inquired  if  X  had  found  her  bible. 
My  borlser  at  last  relieved  me  from  fur- 
ther search  by  telling  me  that  he  oould 
get  me  a  copy  of  a  small  aiae;  and, 
ooming,  a  day  or  two  after,  to  my  room, 
he  opened  his  cloak,  and  showed  me  a 

Eocket  Italian  bible,  printed  at  Malta, 
y  the  English  Bible  Society.  He  re- 
fused to  tell  me  where  he  had  obtained 
it,  and  never  ceased  to  implore  me  not 
to  mention  the  affair  to  a  living  sonL 
It  would  be  a  great  annojanoe  to  him, 
if  it  were  known,  he  said ;  and  might 
ruin  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained the  book. 

I  gave  it  to  Maria,  supposing  that  she 
would  soon  be  tired  of  it;  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  she  read  it  like  a  story-book, 
night  and  morning,  at  every  leisure  mo- 
ment. She  had  some  novel  on  hand  at 
tho  time ;  but  the  human  romance 
seemed  to  lose  all  value  by  the  side  of 
tho  divine  history,  and  was  thrown 
aside  only  half  perused.  The  historical 
parts  interested  her  extremely,  as  might 
have  been  expected  ;  but  she  also  read 
the  pmphecies,  and  the  epistles  of  Panl, 
with  a  vague  understoudmg  and  a  tim- 
orous anxiety  to  cateh  their  full  imporL 
She  had  no  doubts  on  any  dootrine  oc 
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assertion ;  no  suspicion  as  to  the  full 
and  awful  inspiration  of  the  book.  The 
passages  about  eternal  ooudemnation, 
and  especially  those  about  the  power 
and  malice  of  the  devil,  frightened  her 
horribly  ;  and  she  almost  cried  with 
fear,  as  she  read  them  to  me,  seemingly 
with  a  vague  hope  that  I  could  contra- 
dict them,  and  save  her  from  their  ter- 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a 


rors. 


childishness  in  her  interest,  and  a  nov- 
elty in  some  of  her  comments,  which 
occasionally  made  me  smile.     *'  Povero 


Gesu  !"  (Poor  Jesus!)  she  said,  when 
she  had  finished  the  story  of  the  cruoi- 
fiiion. 

I  left  the  bible  in  Maria's  hands,  with 
a  promise  from  her  that  she  never  would 
give  it  up  to  a  priest.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  future  history  of  that  bible ; 
for  there  are  not  so  many  in  Tuscany 
but  that  the  adventures  of  one  of  them 
might  be  of  some  particular  interest. 
Maria  carried  it  away  with  her  when 
she  left  Florence  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  I  never  shall  hear  of  either  agfdn. 


THE    COCKLE-SHELL. 

T  CA^IE  from  the  greenwood,  I  came  to  the  sea, 

-^  But  found  on  my  table  no  cockle  for  me  ! 

There  were  bills  from  the  butcher,  and  billets  from  girls. 

Things  common  as  pebbles,  and  precious  as  pearls  ; 

There  were  volumes  of  poetry,  volumes  of  prose — 

By  fifty  new  poets,  whom  nobody  knows ; 

There  were  things  fair  to  look  at,  and  things  sweet  to  smell, 

Engravings  and  nosegays — but  devil  a  shell ! 

Now,  my  lady,  I  teased  her,  with  many  a  prayer, 
When  she  went  to  the  ocean,  to  think  of  me  there. 
And  to  write  me  a  letter  at  Sudbury  Oaks — 
A  page  full  of  gossip,  and  all  the  best  jokes  ; 
This,  indeed,  she  denied  me — but  whispered,  **  Write  me, 
And  then  I  will  think  of  you,  down  by  the  sea." 
**  Oh,  think  of  mo  everywhere,  lady — farewell ! 
But  to  show  that  you  think  of  me,  send  me  a  shell  I" 

Then  I  went  to  the  greenwood — I  slept  in  the  shade 

Of  the  midsummer  branches,  that  sang  serenade ; 

There  I  breathed  the  fresh  meadows — I  drank  the  warm  vine, 

I  tasted  the  perfume  that  weeps  from  the  pine, 

And  I  lay  by  the  brook -side,  a  listening  the  bee. 

And  was  lulled  by  the  locust — but  thought  of  the  sea; 

I  picked  the  green  apples,  by  chance  as  they  fell. 

And  I  fed  me  with  berries — but  sighed  for  my  shell. 

B.iok  and  forth  to  the  wood,  with  no  song  on  my  lips, 
I>}\ck  and  forth  to  the  city,  to  gaze  on  the  ships — 
To  eye  the  tall  vessels,  and  smell  of  the  sea. 
But  scallop  or  cockle  comes  never  to  me  ! 
I  wand,  r  at  day-break.  I  sit  late  at  night — 
And  I  tlirnk  many  things,  but  have  no  heart  to  write ; 
X<»  heart,  dear,  to  speak  of,  'tis  mute  in  its  cell — 
Could  Apollo  make  music,  deprived  of  his  shell? 
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rpHE  old  Puritan  founders  of  New  Eng- 
X  land  wero,  in  no  respect,  non-resist- 
ants. They  prided  themselves  on  being 
the  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  quite  as  ready 
to  fight  his  battles,  *'  God  calling  the  colo- 
nies to  war,*'  with  carnal  as  with  spiritual 
weapons.  They  read  their  own  history  in 
that  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  going 
forth,  a  second  chosen  people,  in  search 
of  a  new  promised  land,  they  stood  ready 
to  repel,  by  force,  if  need  were,  any  at- 
tempt from  England  to  reduce  them 
again  to  bondage.  Nor  were  they  less 
ready  to  maintain,  with  the  strong  hand, 
the  possession  of  the  country  which  the 
Lord  had  given  them,  against  the  inso- 
lent" and  "murderous"  "  pagan  sava- 
ges"— for  BO  they  thought  and  spoke 
of  the  original  and  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Massachusetts  bay, 
though  preceded  in  point  of  time  by 
the  smaller  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
and  by  several  fishing  stations  on  the 
eastern  coast,  may  justly  be  regard- 
ed as  the  metropolitan  and  model 
settlement  of  New  England.  In  the 
plantation  of  this  colony :  military  dis- 
cipline, organization,  and  instruction, 
were  not  less  carefully  provided  for, 
than  was  the  establishment  of  churches 
after  what  was  esteemed  the  true  apos- 
tolic pattern,  and  the  institution  of  gov- 
ernment on  a  republican  theocratic 
model,  in  which  the  rights  of  English- 
men and  the  institutes  of  Moses  were 
curiously  intermingled. 

By  an  organization  coiival  with  the 
great  emigration  under  Winthrop,  which 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Boston  and 
the  now  suburban  cities  and  towns  of 
Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Roxbury, 
Lynn,  Medford,  Watertown,  Dorches- 
ter, etc.,  each  town  in  the  Massachusetts 
bay  had,  l>esides  its  local  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  town  affairs — in  which  by 
an  early  law  none  but  church  members 
could  have  any  share ;  and  besides  its 
church,  which,  in  the  New  England  sense, 
signified  not  a  mere  structure  of  timber 
or  stones,  but  a  body  of  faithful  and 
elected  brethren  compacted  together  for 
mutual  worship,  watchfulness  and  edifi- 
cation— besides  these  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  each  town  had  also 
its  niilitary  company,  in  which,  to  carry 
out  the  tlieocratic  system  on  which  the 
whole  social  arrangements  of  the  colony 


were  based,  none  bat  oharoh  memlMn 
could  hold  any  post  of  command.  For 
the  proper  discipline  and  instraotkm  of 
these  companies  in  the  use  of  their  wet- 
pons  and  in  all  warlike  postnreB  andrnft* 
noeuvres,  Winthrop's  shipB  oanied  o^ 
two  experienced  soldiers  who  had  sen 
service  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  who,  ftr 
some  time,  were  paid  an  »wwm1  stipend 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  Aftemud, 
the  companies  had  the  priivilege  of 
choosing  their  own  officers,  snlijeet 
to  the  approval  of  the  oomidl  of  war, 
so  long  as  the  council  existed,  and 
after  its  discontinuance  to  the  approfil 
of  the  govemor  and  assistanta.  Tlio 
occasion  upon  which  was  established 
the  council  of  war,  abore  alladed  to,  8^ 
fords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  ttie  original  colonists  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  their  readiness  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  righti, 
however  great  the  odds  against  them 
might  seem  to  be.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  had  Lord  North  hsea 
thoroughly  well  read  in  the  earlj  histo- 
ry of  Massachusetts  bay,  he  would  ham 
hesitated  before  bringing  into  paj^ameat 
his  famous  bill  to  modify  the  charter  of 
that  province. 

The  history  of  the  infiont  oolooy  shows 
that,  even  within  five  or  six  years  wSbst 
its  first  settlement,  the  great-ffrsiid-fii- 
thers  were  ready  to  do  precisely  die 
thing  which,  in  Lord  North's  time,  tibs 
great-grand-children  did. 

The  founders  of  the  colony  of  Uassi- 
chusetts  bay  had  obtained  a  charter 
from  Ring  Charles  L,  who,  howerer, 
could  have  had  no  idea  of  what  they  rssl- 
ly  intended,  if  indeed,  at  the  tuieof 
&e  grant  of  that  instrument  their  inten- 
tions were  fully  developedt  even  in 
their  own  minds.  Upon  this  charter  tiis 
colonists  rested  their  claim  to  estaUish  a 
government  and  to  moke  laws  of  thor 
own ;  but  their  titles  to  the  soil,  and, 
indeed,  the  very  grant  of  their  char- 
ter from  the  king,  depended  upon  a 
patent  previously  obtamed  from  tiio 
**  Council  of  Plymouth,"  consisting  of 
certain  lords  and  gentlemen  to  whoai 
James  I.  had  granted,  under  the  name  of 
New  England,  the  whole  of  North  Ameii- 
ca,  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eightt 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Variona  peti- 
tions  and  oomplainta  respecting  pio- 
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eeedisgs  in  MaMaohasetto  haring  been 
presented  to  the  king,  and  referred  by 
turn  to  the  priry  council,  the  ootinoil  of 
Plymouth,  as  lords  paramoont  of  the 
whole  territory  of  New  England,  wen 
cmlled  QDon  to  make  answer  to  the  oom- 
plaints  tnns  allesed  against  their  grant- 
ees. But  insteM  of  stepping  forward  to 
the  defense  of  the  Massachusetts  oompft- 
ny,  of  whose  superior  success  in  colonii- 
ati<m  they  were,  perhaps,  a  little  jealous, 
the  Council  of  Plymouth  urged  against 
them  new  and  still  more  serious  oharffea. 
The  Massachusetts  company,  so  ther 
alleged,  "  had  surrcptitioasly  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  prenously  oonyeyed  to 
others,  whose  tenants  and  representa- 
tires  they  had  Tiolently  thrust  oat  ;*'  and 
it  was  true  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
lands,  included  in  the  Massaohnsetli 
patent,  had  previously  been  oonyeyed 
Dy  the  Conncil  of  Plymonth  to  other 
persons  who  still  insisted  on  the  prior 
grants  to  them,  but  to  which  the  Massa* 
ohusetts  grantees  were  little  inclined  to 
pay  any  attention,  considering,  perhaps^ 
that  their  royal  charter  superseded  all 
these  patents.  But  eyen  with  respect 
to  that  charter  the  Council  of  Plymoutii 
■et  up  that  it  had  been  obtained  **  with- 
out their  privity,"  and  in  derosation,  as 
they  would  scorn  to  imply,  of  their  prior 
right**  of  jurisdiction,  and  they  bitteriy 
complained  that  the  Massachusetts  pat- 
enters, under  cover  of  this  charter,  had 
wholly  withdrawn  tbemselFCs  from  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth, 
and,  in  the  words  of  their  representation 
to  the  king — a  curious  and  important 
historical  document — **  had  made  them- 
selves a  free  people^  and  so  framed  un- 
to themselves  both  new  laws  and  new 
conceits  of  matters  of  religion  and  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  orders  and 
government,  punishing  divers  that 
would  not  approve  thereof,  some  br 
whipping  and  others  by  burning  theur 
houses  over  their  heads  (the  allusion 
here  is  to  the  famous  Morton,  of  Merry 
Mount),  and  some  by  Imnishing,  and  all 
this  partly  under  other  pretenses, 
though,  indeed,  for  no  other  cause  save 
only  to  mako  themselves  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  and  unconscionable 
in  their  new  laws."  Professing  them- 
selves to  bo  wholly  unable  to  rectify 
tnese  wrongs  and  grievances,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth  referred  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  privy  council— «  reference 
which  re.<ulted,  shortly  after,  in  the  for> 
mal  surrender  to  the  crown,  by  the  ooan- 


oQof  Plymootfi,  of  tfaeb  ohater,hiitiiot 
nntil  the  proprietors  had  distributed  the 
whole  territmy  among  themselyes,  dl« 
yided  into  not  less  thui  twelye  proyfa- 
oes. 

Already,  before  this  flnnender  was 
formally  made,  the  kin^  had  proceeded 
to  ocmstitiite  a  oommiialon  with  IbB 
power  oyer  the  Amerioaa  planti^omi 
to  reyise  the  laws,  to  regoiate  ehnrdh 
affjidrs,  and  eyen  to  reyoke  ohartenf 
and  what  made  this  piooeeding  etiM 
more  alarming  to  tiie  Massaohnsetta  o^ 
onists,  was  tne  fsot  that  ArohbiahoD 
Laud,  tiie  hated  and  dreaded  head  of 
the  British  choroh,  was  pjeoed  at  the 
head  of  this  oommission.  There  mMt, 
indeed,  be  a  serious  question  whether 
tiie  oharter  granted  to  the  Massedm- 
•etts  company  would  at  all  jnstiiy  the 
prooeedings  which  had  taken  place  la 
Massachusetts  hay  under  color  of  the 
authority  granted  in  it  That  ohaiter 
had  eyioently  oontempkted  a  eorpof^ 
tion  exactly  like  the  existing  Hadsoii*e 
bay  company  or  East  India  oompaoy, 
to  have  its  seat  in  England,  thongh  witli 
certain  powers  of  legiuation  and  goyen* 
ment  over  the  oonntry  embcaoed  withia 
its  charter.  But  the  goyemor  and  a 
mi^rity  of  the  assistants  and  freemen 
of  the  Massochosetts  company,  having 
emigrated  to  America,  haa  carried  the 
charter  along  with  them,  thus  transfer^ 
ring  the  corporation,  bodily,  as  it  were, 
from  England  to  Massachusetts  bay, 
and  changing  an  English  trading  com- 
pany into  a  semi-independent  Amerioaa 
state.  Even  supposmg  that  this  pro- 
ceeding conld  have  been  justified  nnder 
the  charter,  and  admitting  that  the 
power  the  company  had  of  determining 
who  should  be  members,  or  freemen  in 
it,  as  the  technical  term  was,  might  ex- 
tend to  the  ezclnsion  of  all  such  as 
were  not  also  members  of  some  Massa* 
ohusetts  church,  yet  the  governor  and 
company  being  restricted  by  the  diarter 
to  the  enactment  of  laws  **  not  repufl^ 
nant  to  those  of  England,*'  how  ooald 
they  justify  the  prohilntion  of  worship 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Engliaa 
church,  which  liturgy  had  been  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  and  established  by 
act  of  parliament  f  The  Massaohnsetti 
iMders  were,  indeed,  themselves  con- 
scious of  a  Utde  weakness  in  this  part 
of  their  case ;  for  they  opposed  the  re- 
peated calls  of  the  freemen  for  a  bodj 
of  written  laws,  on  the  gionnd,  that  as 
aamjefthdr  faetilntioae  were  hard  «• 
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reconcile  with  the  laws  of  England,  it 
were  better  to  introduce  them  silently 
by  usage  than  to  endang;er  the  charter 
by  making  this  non-conwrmity  too  ma- 
nifest by  moons  of  precise  and  speci- 
fic enactment  Nor,  indeed,  was  any 
such  code  enacted  till  after  all  appre- 
hensions from  England  had  ceased.  The 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  bay  had  not 
gone  so  far,  and  risked  and  suffered  so 
much  in  search  of  a  spot  on  which  to 
carry  out  their  own  ideas,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  to  be  willing  tamely  to  sur- 
render the  advantageous  foothold  which 
they  had  succeeded  in  gaining.  The 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  company 
still  resident  in  England,  and  cf^pecially 
Craddock,  the  first  governor  of  it — who, 
just  previous  to  the  great  emigration 
of  1G30,  had  given  up  his  ofhce  to 
Winthrop — had  been  summoned  before 
Laud's  new  commission,  and  had  been 
required  to  give  up  the  charter.  Crad- 
dock had  written  to  Massachusetts  to 
have  it  sent  over ;  and,  along  with  this 
letter,  came  another  from  Morton,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  complainants 
against  the  colony,  addressed  to  an  old 
acquaintance  there,  and  stating  that  the 
king  was  about  to  send  a  governor-gener- 
al to  New  England.  Immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  news,  the  governor 
and  assistants,  with  most  of  the  **  eld- 
ers"— by  which  term,  during  the  early 
colonial  times,  the  ministers  were  de- 
nominated— met  at  Castle  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inner  harbor  of  Boston, 
and  agreed  upon  the  erection  of  a  forti- 
fication there,  and  to  advance  the  means 
themselves  until  the  meeting  of  the 
general  court  Such  was  the  occasion 
and  original  commencement  of  that  fa- 
mous fortress  which  long  formed  the 
sole,  and  is  still  a  principal,  defense  of 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  which  harbor,  as 
it  may  be  well  here  to  note,  includes  the 
whole  of  Massachusetts  bay,  as  that 
term  was  orginally  understood. 

The  general  court  came  together 
shortly  after,  now  for  the  first  time,  by 
another  questionable  deviation  from  the 
letter  of  the  charter,  consisting,  for 
purposes  of  legislation,  not  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  freemen,  as  that  in- 
strument had  provided,  but  of  delegates 
from  the  towns.  Money  was  readily 
voted  for  the  fort  on  Castle  Island. 
Another  fort  already  built  in  the  town 
(probably  on  Copp's  II ill)  was  ordered 
to  bo  furnished  with  guns,  of  which, 
about  this  time,  a  present  was  received 


from  friends  in  England.  A^eannoneef* 
was  appointed,  and  *^  overseers  of  pow- 
der and  shot;"  military  watohea  wen 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  all  the  towns; 
forts  were  ordered  to  be  oommeaoed  in 
Dorchester  and  in  Charlestown,  power 
being  granted  to  impress  labor  for  tliBt 
purpose.  Still  further  to  be  piepued 
for  martial  resistance,  Dadley,  Wia- 
tbrop,  Haynes,  HumphreT,  and  Eadi- 
cott,  all  famous  names  in  tne  bisfany  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  were  appointed  oon- 
missloners  "  to  consult,  direoU  and  pre 
command,  for  the  managing  and  or£in- 
ing  of  any  war  that  might  oefall  fbrtbs 
space  of  a  year  next  ensuing,  and  till 
further  order.** 

At  the  meetinff  of  the  senenl  oomt, 
some  nine  mont£s  after,  in  May,  IfiSSi 
several  members  were  added  to  this 
commission,  which  was  tbeooefbitii 
known  as  the  council  of  %o€tr.  To  tiiii 
council  was  entmsted  the  entire  eoa- 
trol  over  the  military  array  of  the 
colony,  with  authority  to  make  war, 
either  oflpensive  or  defensiTe«  and  to  ia- 
prison,  or,  in  case  of  resistanoe,  to  pat 
to  death  '*  any  that  they  shall  judge  to  bo 
enemies  of  the  commonwealtn,*'  a  dicta- 
torial power,  wisely  limited  to  tlM  next 
court,  but  renewed  at  several  auooesHfO 
sessions. 

The  governor  was  to  hare  a  guard  of 
six  men  with  halberts  and  sworda— pre- 
decessor of  the  company  of  caaotB 
which  now  acts  as  a  guard  of  bonor  to 
the  governor  of  Massaobuaetta,  bat 
which  was  not  institatod,  at  least  under 
that  name,  till  a  century  lator.  A  bea- 
con, to  bo  fired  in  case  of  alarm,  was 
ordered  to  be  set  up  upon  tbe  bigbest 
point  of  the  triple-headed  bill  wbioh 
rose  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Boston.  This  beacon  became  alto  a 
fixed  establishment,  continuing  to  be 
maintained  down  to  the  oloae  of  tharefo- 
lutionary  war ;  and,  tbougb  it  baa  been 
since  supplanted  by  tbe  Stoto  House, 
the  memory  of  it  is  still  preaerred  ia  tho 
name  of  the  hill,  and  of  one  of  tiie  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city. 

If  we  were  to  judge  the  past  entirelf 
by  the  present,  the  idea  of  resistance  to 
the  power  of  England  on  tbe  part  of 
the  few  thousand  colonists  who  nad  rs- 
cently  planted  themselves  on  the  abmes 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  who 
entirely  dependent  ou  tbe  motiier 


try  for  tho  most  necessarr  ■uppBoSt 
might  seem  little  short  of  madness. 
But,  when  we  look  at  tUiigi  aa  Ibsy 
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wc^re,  the  expectation  of  a  successful 
(Iffonse,  on  the  part  of  our  valiant  an- 
cestors, does  not  seem  so  unreasona- 
ble. 

It  was  the  king  of  England,  not  the 
THN>ple  of  England,  whose  attack  the 
Ma««sachusotts  colonist  hatl  to  dread ; 
a  king,  at  that  time,  without  a  single 
company  of  regular  soldiers,  and,  if 
ho  had  a  few  ships  of  war,  without 
money  to  fit  them  out  for  any  distant 
expedition. 

The  king's  ships,  at  that  day,  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  at  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  English  coasts.  The 
ship-money,  which  the  king  was  then 
busy  in  extorting,  was  needed  for  other 
purposes  beside  expeditions  to  Massa- 
chusj'tts  bay. 

All  the  naval  expeditions  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  by  which  Hawkins.  Drake, 
and  others,  had  gained  so  much  reputa- 
tion, and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
maritime  fame  of  Great  Britain,  had 
iK'en  fitted  out  by  private  enterprise ; 
and  no  other  means  seemed  now  to 
offer  itself  for  the  subjecti(m  of  the 
stul>lK>m  men  of  Massachusetts  in  re- 
bellion almost  against  the  king  and  mo- 
ther country.  The  propri(^tors  of  the 
twelve  provinces,  into  which  the  original 
New  En^^land  had  been  divided  at  the 
tiin(»  of  its  surrender  to  the  crown, 
a:;rerd  to  provide  a  vessel  and  to  furnish 
each,  ten  men,  and  supported  by  this 
f'lnN",  Sir  Ferdinando  (ior;^<»s,  one  of 
tii«  ir  number,  and  long  zealously  en- 
g  iLT' <l  in  proj"Cts  of  colonization,  was  to 
sail  with  the  king's  commission  as  Gov- 
erTiMr-deneral  of  New  England,  to  put 
things  in  order. 

Tlie  vessel  in  which  Gorges  was  to 
s.-^il  i)rnko  in  launching — an  accident 
niranled  in  New  England  as  a  special 
providence — and  the  expedition  thus 
t{»'lav«'ti,  thou^rh  it  continued  to  l>e 
tlir»atened,  was  finally  abandoned. 
Had  (t<»r;xes  actually  arrived  even  with 
a  niueh  lar^'er  force  than  had  been  pro- 
}»').-ed,  it  Would  l)e  sate  enough  to  con- 
j»*ettire  that  he  would  have  had  no 
bi  tt«'r  succ<'ss  than  the  commissioners 
«'t*  Cliarles  II.  had  some  thirty  years 
afr*  r,  or  (.l«'nend  ling^'  in  the  next  cen- 
firy  ;  tor  alrc^ady  tlie  disposable  mili- 
tary f.  MYM'  of  .Ma->achusetts  ".vas  not 
le--  tli.in  a  tliou-aiid  rnrn.  The  next 
\'a:\  t!ie  coin:»;iiiies  eoi.ijiosing  this 
t  ..e  wen.'  arraiigfd  ii;to  t!:reo  regi- 
liients,  one  for  eaeh  of  th«*  counties 
into  which  the  colony  was  divided.  The 


command  of  the  several  regiments  was 
entrusted  to  sergeant-majors  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  assistants,  a  board 
which,  under  the  ancient  polity  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, acted,  not  only  as  a  part  of 
the  legislature,  but  as  a  court  of  law 
and  an  executive  council.  A  Com- 
mander-in-chief was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed with  the  title  of  Major-General; 
and  such  continued  to  be  the  miHtary 
organization  of  Massachusetts  so  long 
as  the  first  charter  continued  in  force. 
New  Hampshire,  during  the  period  of 
its  annexation  to  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine,  after  that  province  became  an- 
nexed, each  formed  a  distinct  county, 
and  had  each  its  separate  regiment. 
The  military,  as  well  as  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  sister 
colonies  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  was  much  after  the  same 
model  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
cept that  these  colonies,  as  their  popu- 
lation was  less,  had  but  one  regiment 
each. 

Of  the  military  array  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  some  fifteen  years  later, 
about  1G50,  wo  have  a  full  and  graphio 
account  from  the  pen  of  Edward  John- 
son, himself  captain  of  the  Wobum 
company,  as  well  as  author  of  **  The 
Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's 
Saviour  in  New  England,"  a  wtirk — the 
first  printed  history  of  the  planting  of 
Massachusetts  —  whose  labored  and 
rhapsodical  style  exhibits  a  tiiste  not 
without  votaries  in  New  England  even 
at  the  present  day.  Boston  is  de- 
scribed by  Johnson  as  in  form  *'  like  a 
heart,  naturally  situated  for  fortifica- 
tions, having  two  hills  (Copp*s  Hill  and 
Fort  Hill)  on  the  frontier-part  next  the 
sea,  the  one  well  fortified  on  the  super- 
ficies with  store  of  great  artillery,  the 
other  having  on  its  descent  a  very 
strong  battery  built  of  whole  timl>er, 
filled  with  earth,  betwixt  which  two 
strong  arms  lies  a  large  cove  or  bay,  on 
wbich  the  chiefest  part  of  the  town  is 
built,  over-topped  with  a  third  hill  fur- 
nished with  a  beacon  and  loud  babbling 
guns,  to  give  notice  by  their  redoubled 
echo  to  all  their  sister  t(»wns.  The 
chief  edifice  [he  means  most  of  the 
buildings]  of  this  city-like  town  is 
crowded  on  the  sea-banks,  and  wharfed 
out  with  great  industry  and  cost ;  the 
buildings  beautiful  and  large,  some  fair- 
ly set  out  with  brick,  tiles,  stone,  and 
slate,  and  orderly  placed  with  comely 
streets,  whose  continued  enlargement 
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presageth  some  sumptuous  city."  Here 
IS  a  prediction  which  fairly  entitles  our 
Puritan  captain  to  the  character  of  no 
mean  prophet,  yot  could  the  ghost 
of  the  grim  old  soldier  see  Boston  and 
the  adjacent  country  as  it  is  now— say 
from  the  dome  of  the  State  House,  or 
what  better  might  suit  a  soul  so  war- 
like, from  the  top  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument — prophet  though  he  was  in 
his  day,  his  ghost  would,  we  imagine, 
hardly  be  able  to  believe  its  eyes,  but 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  regard 
the  scene  spread  out  before  it  as  a 
mere  spectral  illusion — perhaps  a  piece 
of  ^vitchcraft. 

Besides  the  fort  and  battery  in  Bos- 
ton, and  another  in  Charleatown,  com- 
manding the  inner  harbor,  Captain 
Johnson  makes  mention,  also,  of  the 
castle,  to  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer,  which  ho 
describes  as  placed  on  an  island  eight 
acres  in  extent,  and  three  miles  below 
the  town,  in  the  track  of  vessels  ap- 
proaching from  the  sea,  very  advan- 
tageously situated,  **to  make  many 
shots  at  such  ships  as  shall  offer  to 
outer  the  harbor  without  their  good 
leave  and  liking." 

As  there  was  no  lime  in  the  colony, 
except  such  as  was  made  of  sea-shelLs, 
tliis  fortress  when  first  built  had  been 
constructed  of  eartli.  Having  fallen 
to  decay,  it  had  been,  when  Johnson 
wrote,  lately  repaired,  at  the  expense 
of  the  six  neighboring  towns,  and  it 
was  held  by  a  small  garrison  in  the  colo- 
ny pay — an  arrangement  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. **  The  forts  are  well  contrived," 
says  Johnson,  **and  batteries  strong 
and  in  good  repair,  the  great  artillery 
well  mounted  and  cleanly  kept,  half 
cannon,  culverins  and  sackers  (twenty- 
four,  eighteen  and  six  pounders),  and 
also  field-pieces  of  brass,  very  ready 
for  service."  The  colony  forces  con- 
sisted at  this  time  of  twenty-six  compa- 
nies of  foot,  besides  a  "  very  gallant 
horse  troop."  They  were  drilled  to  the 
use  of  anns  eight  days  in  the  year,  each 
exercise  commencing  with  prayer,  by 
the  captains.  •*Nono  are  exempt," 
such  is  Johnson's  account,  **  except  a 
few  timorous  persons  who  are  apt  to 
plead  infirmity,  if  the  church  choose 
them  not  as  deacons,  or  they  cannot 
get  to  serve  some  magistrate  or  minis- 
ter; but  assuredly  the  generality  of 
this  people  are  very  forward  for  feats  of 


war,  and  many,  to  farther  this  woik, 
have  spent  uieir  time  and  estates." 
Each  soldier  was  required  to  keep  by 
him,  *' powder,  bullets  and  match." 
Each  town  was  also  required  by  law  to 
have  a  magasine  of  its  own — a  law  only 
repealed  a  few  years  since— the  oxigm 
of  those  powder-hooseB«  perched  oo 
some  lonely  hill,  now  fast  disappearing* 
but  which  formed  till  lately  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  New  England 
landscape.  Besides  these  town  magft- 
xines,  there  was  also  a  general  wi^g^imnft 
for  the  colony,  the  whole  being  nnder 
charge  of  an  inspector  who  had*  ao- 
cordmg  to  Johnson,  '*  a  sharp  eye  to 
see  them  well  supplied."  **  There  are 
none  chosen  to  office  in  any  of  those 
bands,"  so  Captain  Johnson  tella  ne, 
'*  but  such  as  are  freemen,  sappoaed  to 
be  men  endued  with  faith  m  CSirist 
Jesus ;"  and  he  adds  therenpon  tlus 
weighty  caution,  not  perhapa  vrfiolly 
unworthy  of  attention,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day :  **  Let  all  people  know  that 
desire  the  downfall  of  New  England, 
they  are  not  to  war  against  a  people 
only  exorcised  in  feats  of  anna,  hot 
men,  also,  who  are  experienced  in  the 
deliverances  of  the  Lora  from  the  mootii 
of  the  lion  and  the  paw  of  the  bear. 
And  now  woe  be  to  yon,  when  the  same 
God,  that  du^cted  the  stone  to  the  fine- 
head  of  the  Philistine,  goidea  ereiy 
bullet  that  is  shot  at  you.  It  mattare 
not  for  the  whole  rabble  of  anti-Christ 
on  your  side,  the  God  of  anniaa  ia  fiv 
us  a  refuge  high.     Seloh !" 

The  change  of  affiiini  which  bioqgfat 
Laud,  and,  soon  after,  hia  master 
Charles  to  the  block,  had  efieotnaUy, 
for  that  time,  relieved  Massaohnaetta 
from  any  dread  of  coercion  from  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  some  of  her  wariike  aomii 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  delenae  at 
home,  had  gone  to  England  to  join  fSbt 
armies  of  the  *' godly  parliamenti'' 
against  "  the  man,  Charles ;"  and  aone 
of  them  in  that  service,  and  otheis, 
afterwards  under  Cromwell*  roae  to  hig^ 
commands.  But  the  militaiy  prowass 
of  New  England,  as  chiefly  tried  in 
the  wars  with  the  Indians,  fiUa  a  ouriooi 
and  interesting,  as  well  as  instno- 
tivo  chapter  in  colonial  hiafeny, 
too  long  to  be  entered  upon  ben* 
Wo  shall  close  this  article  with  aoaM 
account  of  a  controversy  in  which  the 
gallant  and  godly  soldiers  of  New  ~ 
land  were  deeply  interested,  a 
in  several  respects,  eztramely 
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teristic  of  New  England,  which  may  set 
up,  against  the  unquestionable  preemi- 
nence of  Virginia  as  the  land  of  ab- 
stractions, the  no  less  unquestionable 
and  kbulred  claim  to  be  preeminently 
the  land  of  crotchets,  scniples  and  quib- 
bles. In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
military  array  of  the  colony,  perhaps, 
at  the  very  first  company  training,  some 
scruples  began  to  be  felt  about  the  red- 
cross,  so  prominent  in  the  English  col- 
ors, and  which  many  of  tlie  emigrants 
to  N'ew  England  could  not  help  regard- 
ing as  a  popish,  indeed,  an  idolatrous 
emblem. 

Your  ultra-zealous  people,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  as  if  to  set  all  worldly  policy 
at  dotiance,  always  insist  upon  choos- 
ing the  most  unseasonable  and  incon- 
venient moment  for  making  a  practical 
application  of  their  principles.  It  was 
precisely  in  this  spirit  that  Roger  Wil- 
liams— type  of  a  large  and  powerful  class 
of  New  England  minds — at  the  very 
moment  of  the  threatened  invasion  from 
Englj\nd,  persuaded  the  enthusiastic 
Endicott,  then  captain  of  the  Salem 
company,  to  cut  the  cross  out  of  his 
colors,  as  being  *'a  relict  of  anti- 
Christ" — an  emblem  under  which  no 
truo  Chnstian  man  could  possibly 
inarch  and  much  K*ss  fight.  This  pro- 
ctcding  was  greatly  conlplained  against 
by  tlic  more  prudi'nt,  as  looking  too 
nnirh  liU«'  a  repudiation  of  the  authori- 
ty of  tlie  mother  oountrv,  and  threat- 
eninL^  greatly  to  increase  tlw  danger 
whicli  already  existed  of  interference 
and  coercion  from  that  quarter.  As 
such  tho  matter  wiis  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  governor  and  assistants, 
who,  after  consulting  al>out  it  with  the 
••  Eldtrs,"  referred  the  determination 
upon  it  to  the  General  Court.  But  in 
that  court,  too,  the  question  proved  too 
dith<  ult  tor  immediate  solution,  so  by 
ord.^r  of  tho  council  of  war,  all  tho 
c<'l<»rs  were,  meanwhile,  laid  aside. 

As  always  huppc^ns  in  such  cases, 
there  nere  many  who  would  willingly 
have  .swallowed  their  scruples  in  si- 
lence— if  Williams  and  P^ndicott  would 
only  have  allowed  them  to  do  so  — 
wljo?.e  eonsciences  would  yet  hardly  per- 
mit tin  in,  tlie  questimi  being  distinctly 
rais(  d — directly  to  approve  that  ques- 
tional >i»*  cros-s — a  states  of  feeling  which 
made  itself  sutHcieutly  evident,  both  as 
respected  Endicott  and  the  cross,  in 
the  action  which  was  presently  taken. 
A  joint-Committee,  to  which  the  condact 
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of  Endicott  had  been  referred,  consisting 
of  four  assistants  and  one  delegate  from 
each  town,  selected  by  tho  freemen  as- 
sembled at  the  court  of  elections,  report- 
ed that  Endicott  *'  had  offended  many 
ways,  in  rashness,  uncharitableness, 
indiscretion,  and  exceeding  the  limits  of 
his  authority,*'  and  upon  the  strength  of 
this  report  ho  was  sentenced  by  the 
General  Court  to  be  'sadly  admonished*' 
and  declared  as  incapable  of  holding 
office  for  the  year  ensuing.  But  while 
the  inconvenient  Endicott  was  thus  pun- 
ished (and  the  turn  of  Williams  soon 
came),  the  question  about  tho  cross  in 
the  colors  remained  undisposed  of,  and 
oven  untouched.  It  was  proposed  to 
substitute  the  white  and  red  rose  in- 
stead ;  but  final  action  was  delayed  to 
await  the  opinion  of  certain  of  '*  the 
most  wise  and  godly  in  England'*  to 
whom  the  ministers  proposed  to  write. 

The  disuse  of  the  colors  pending 
this  inquiry,  threatened,  however,  to  in- 
volve the  colony  in  now  difficulty.  The 
danger  from  England  was  as  yet  by  no 
means  over,  when  the  young  Henry 
Vane  commenced,  as  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  afterwards  so  distin- 
guished political  career.  His  acces- 
sio/i  to  office  was  saluted  by  a  salvo  of 
artillery  from  some  fifteen  EngUsh  ships 
which  lay  in  tlie  harbor  of  Boston,  hav- 
ing lately  arrived  with  pa,ssengers  and 
goods.  But  the  sailors,  observing  that 
the  kmg's  colors  did  not  fly  at  the  fort 
on  Castle  Island,  under  the  guns  of 
which  tho  ships  lay  at  anchor,  took 
great  oflfenso  at  this  omission,  which 
they  regarded  as  strongly  indicating 
a  rebellious,  or  at  least  disloyal  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  A 
mate  of  one  of  tho  vessels,  having  given 
free  expression  to  these  suspicions,  was 
arrested  and  required  to  sign  a  retrac- 
tion, whereupon  tho  masters  of  the  ves- 
sels took  up  tho  matter,  requesting  the 
magistrates  to  remove  all  ground  of  sus- 
picion— especially  as  the  story,  carried 
to  England,  might  lead  to  inquiry  there 
— by  ordering  the  king's  colors  to  be 
spread  at  tho  fort. 

Hero  was  a  dilemma,  indeed.  Vane 
and  all  his  assistants  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  cross  in 
tho  colors  was  an  idolatrous  emblem. 
Between  conscience  on  the  ono  hand, 
tuid  apprehension  of  disagreeable  con- 
sequences on  the  other,  they  wore  dri- 
ven to  practice  u  little  finesse.  Vane 
eudeavorod  to  evade  the  request  of  the 
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Mps*  masters  by  the  answer  that  he 
had  uo  colors  ;  to  which  tlioy  promptly 
replied  by  an  offer  to  lend.  Thus  met 
nt  all  pomt««i  after  a  long  and  serious 
oousultatiou  with  the  elders,  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  by  a  majority  of  the  assistants 
tliut  as  the  fort  was  the  king's,  his  co- 
lors might  be  spread  there  at  his  own 
proper  risk  and  peril,  and  without  in- 
volving any  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  colony.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
theory  of  the  English  law,  the  fort,  like 
all  other  places  of  arms,  within  his  do- 
minions, was  the  king's  fort — but  this 
wa8  a  sort  of  prerogative  which  the  col- 
onists were  very  seldom  inclined  to  re- 
cognize, being  generally  disposed  to  set 
up  a  special  property  in  themselves,  un- 
der the  charter ;  nor,  fndeed,  docs  the 
determination  arrived  at  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  satisfactory  to  Winthrop, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 
lodge  of  this  whole  curious  alFair. 

The  hot  religious  controversies  in 
which  the  country  was  soon  after  in- 
volved, gn)wing  out  of  the  heresies  of 
Mrs.  Ilutchiuson,  the  alarming  war  with 


the  Pequods,  and  the  commenoement^ 
first  in  Scotland  and  then  in  Englandt 
of  the  first  struggle  against  epi«oopaoT 
and  the  king,  seem  to  hare  drawn  os 
attention  from  the  question  of  the  otom 
in  the  colors — the  doubts  and  scroplM 
about  which  appear  soon  after  to  have 
died  out.  Whether  these  doubts  and 
scruples  were  satisfactorily  resolved  faj 
the  *'  wise  and  godly"  in  Englandt  to 
whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  apply*  or 
whether  they  were  aissipated  by  th» 
example  of  the  **  godly  parliament^ 
which  did  not  hesitate  to  display  the 
red  cross  at  the  head  of  its  re^meatii 
and  to  fight  and  beat  the  king  under  hii 
own  coh>rs,  certain  it  is  thatt  before 
long,  they  entirely  diaappearedi  and 
that  the  Massachusetts  troops  became 
able  to  march  and  fight  with  a  safe  con- 
science under  the  ancient  Eneiish  flag 
Superfluous  ribbons,  long  hair,  and 
gaudy  apparel  were,  long  after,  ennme- 
rated  as  among  the  caoaes  c»f  judgmente 
on  the  colony  ;  but  among  these  camee 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  cross  in  the 
colors. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  REPRINTS. 


— Mr.  J.  S.  C.  AiMJorr  (we  drop  the  Rev.^  as 
be  does  not  himsulf  use  it  on  the  title-page) 
continues  his  virtuous  attempts  at  the  can- 
onizatioQ  of  Napoleon.  Uaving  given  us 
a  history  of  his  deeds  (a  good  doal  of  it  ro- 
mance), and  a  history  of  his  wordn  at  St. 
Helena  (a  good  deal  of  It  rhodomontadc), 
he  now  gives  us  a  history  of  his  heart 
(which  supposes  that  he  had  one).  The 
Confidential  Correspondence  of  JVapoleon 
and  Josephine  completes  the  triad  of  his 
literary  ovations. 

In  the  preface.  Mr.  Ab1>ott  Fays  that  there 
is  still  "  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  character  of  Napoleon — a  diversity  so 
great,  as  to  excite,  in  many  hosonis,  much 
angry  feeling."  This  is  true,  however,  only 
to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  no  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  his  intellectual  character, 
as  to  his  prodigious  military  genius  ;  there 
is  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his  consum- 
mate ability  as  a  man  of  affairs— as  the 
typical  man  of  business  of  his  era ;  but 
there  is — though  we  think  there  ought  not 
to  be — the  diversity  of  which  Mr.  Abbott 
speaks,  as  to  his  moral  character,  and  the 


ends  and  value  of  his  policy.  We  eay  iliefe 
ought  not  to  be,  because  no  man,  to  whoa 
truth,  justice,  disinterestedneee,  and  tbe 
love  of  his  fellows  are  virtnea.  can  fUl  to 
perceive  that  Napoleon's  career  wae  odea 
a  deliberate  and  systematio  violatioa  cf 
these.  Wc  say  there  ought  not  to  be,  ageta, 
because  any  man,  who  has  carefUlj  m- 
flectcd  upon  history,  and  estimated  tie 
meaning  of  that  stupendons  rerolntioa, 
in  which  Napoleon  was  bom,  mnsl  see  ttsi 
his  policy  was  a  retrograde  departure  flreei 
the  greatest  ideas  of  that  event,  a  sappwe 
sion  of  its  uses,  and  a  reviral  c^  the 
spirit  and  tbe  whole  nonsensical  so] 
tion  and  absurd  forms  of  the  aadenft  ri- 
gime.  In  whatever  depended  on  enorgj  cf 
will,  in  whatever  depended  npon  ptaelied 
sagacity  and  rapidity  of  judgment,  as  wdl 
as  activity  of  moremeot,  Bon^mrte  wee 
stupendously  great.  There  has  been  M 
one  man  in  history  who  can  be  cumpatei 
to  him,  and  that  was  the  Roman  Onw. 
Alexander,  Charlemagne,  Chariee  TW^ 
Frederick,  were,  in  these  reepeets,  lltib 
more  than  pigmies  by  his  side.    Bstotf 
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admiratioD  of  him  must  stop  here.    His 
ambition,  with  all  the  grandinir  of  its  ex- 
tent, and  with  all  the  intensity  of  its  force, 
was  vulgar  in  its  tone.     It  was  personal, 
selfi.-b.   and   nckless  of  meanp.      lie   no 
doubl  intended  the  glory  of  France,  but 
be  Intended  it  tiirougb  himself;   he  was 
himself  to  be  the  apex  of  her  magnificence 
and  power.     Like  Louis  XIV.,  he  conceiv- 
ed and  executed  almost  miraculous  con- 
quest.s  for  her,  but  he  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted them  l)ecause  he  believed  that  he 
was  himself  France.     I/etat  c'^tst  moi  was 
the  secret  animation  of  all  his  efforts.   And 
in   the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  he  was 
never  a  man  of  principles  or  of  ideas,  but 
of  expcdit-nts,  of  vulgar  marching,  of  mere 
external  bombast,  parade,  and  force.     His 
illut<trious  nephew  has  published  what  he 
calls  the  Li i es  jYupoUoniennes— hut  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  proceeding  is,  that  there 
are  no  such  things  in  existence.    Napoleon 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  his  executors  for 
his  son,  says :    *'  I   have    implanted   new 
ideas   in   France   and    in    Europe."     We 
should  like  to  know  what  they  were,  out- 
•^ide   of    the   military   art.      In   what    he 
'lictut'il  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  in 
his  conversations  at  St.  Helena,  he  uttered 
many  wise  thing's — mostly  afterthoughts — 
but  \\»'  see  in  th»Mn  no  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing  appr«'!jen(l(Ml   the   real  condition  and 
wants  of  liis  times.     At  the  outset  of  his 
career,  he  had  certain  noble  inspirations, 
derived   from   the   Revolution — but   these 
were  s<x)n  merged  in  his  p<Tsonal  schemes; 
and  from  the  time  that  he  was  First  Cou- 
-ul.   to  his  undignified    retirement   at  St. 
Hebna.  he  wandered  more  and  more  wide- 
ly from  anything  like  a  high,  disinterested, 
and   truly  great  policy.     He  became  the 
chi»'f  of  a  disistrous  reaction.     His  friends 
{•r.ii-ehini  for  having  extinguished  the  Revo- 
lution (though  he  himself  boasts  of  having 
-iv- d  it)— he  did  extinguish  it;  not  as  an 
ouf.vurd  manift'station.  however,  for  as  such 
it  had  alrrady  n»'arly  exhausted  itself;  but 
he  t-xtin;iuis!ied  what  tht^re  was  of  good  in 
its  result^.    It  was  in  liis  power  to  have  re- 
g -ii'-ratrd  France,  and  through  her  Europe 
— f'.»r   all  the  old    ob-tructions   had    been 
hurnrd  up  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Revo- 
lution -  but  h'.'  only  galvanized  them.    His 
•  'rganizati<jn  of  the  slate,  instead  of  being 
new.  wa"S  an  a;igravat('d  form  of  that  which 
it  !i:ul  c«'-t  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  most 
terrible  popular  outbreak  the  world  had 


ever  seen,  to  remove.  The  disease  of  old 
France  had  been  centralism,  and  Napoleon 
cured  it  by — centralism.  His  reconstruc- 
tions were  no  more  than  revivals,  under 
other  names.  For  feudal  abuses,  be  sub- 
stituted military  abuses.  At  the  clone  of 
that  fearful  and  bloody  agony,  in  which 
poor  France  bad  suffered  for  the  world,  he 
found  himself  at  the  top  of  power,  and  he 
used  bis  position  to  restore,  as  far  as  he 
could  restore  it,  nearly  everything  that  was 
detestable,  iniquitous,  and  base,  in  the  old 
system.  He  revived  the  absolute  mon- 
archy in  his  own  person  ;  he  revived  the 
effete  and  tawdry  aristocracy,  which  bad 
been  dying,  painfully  of  inanition,  for 
two  centuries;  he  revived  the  church, 
which  bad  so  long  sat  as  an  incubus  upon 
the  people ;  be  revived  the  odious  ad- 
ministrative d<>pendence  of  all  parts  of  the 
nation  on  Paris,  which  had  caused  nearly 
all  the  woes  of  his  country ;  and  be  sur- 
rounded himself  with  tinsel  courtiers,  and 
flimsy  rhetors  and  sophists.  Thiers,  in  the 
midst  of  bis  profound  admiration,  tells  the 
whole  truth,  when  be  says  that  Napoleon 
conducted  bis  wars  by  bis  genius,  and  bis 
policy  by  his  passions.  Thus,  he  mistook 
his  relations  to  his  age,  and  lost  his  coun- 
try and  himself  in  the  old  meshes  of 
wrongs,  and  lies,  and  delusions.  During 
his  imperial  management,  some  flashes  of 
his  native  genius  broke  through  the  re- 
straints of  a  prevailing  selQshness  ;  but 
what  could  these  avail  against  the  syste- 
matic folly  of  trying  *•  to  plaster  up  a  de- 
crepit age?'^ 

As  to  his  influence  on  Europe,  he  boasts 
that  he  overthrew  the  old  kings;  he  did  so, 
for  a  time — but  as  soon  as  they  could,  they 
came  back.  The  reason  wa.**,  that  while  he 
warred  on  the  monarchies  as  facts,  he  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed  them  as  princi- 
ples. He  drove  them  ofl*  their  thrones,  but 
he  did  not  drive  them  out  of  the  supersti- 
tious respect  of  the  people.  Because  he 
put  them  down  by  the  sword,  he  supposed 
he  had  put  them  down  effectually — which 
was  the  mistake  be  made  in  all  other  things, 
not  conceiving  well  of  moral  force.  In  re- 
ality, he  strengthened  monarchy  by  hiB 
petty  desire  to  btrut  before  the  world  as 
himself  a  king,  and  by  conferring  king- 
doms upon  bis  mediocre  brothers  aud  his 
depraved  sisters.  Never  were  greater  op- 
portunities betrayed  by  more  contemptible 
weaknesses.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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step,  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  utterly  disconsolate  expression  of 
their  faces. 

•'  Faster,"  roared  the  devil.  Faster 
went  the  fiddlo-bow  over  the  strings,  and 
the  dancers*  feet  over  the  floor.  **  Fast- 
er !  faster  !*'  shouted  this  energetic 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  each  tremen- 
dous command  extracted  now  rapidity 
out  of  the  violinist's  elbows  and  the  dole- 
ful revelers'  knees.  Martino's  body 
ached  to  the  end  of  his  nails,  but  he 
played  on  with  the  perseverance  of  des- 
peration, until  the  dancers,  one  after  an- 
other, fell  exhausted  and  seemingly 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  the  last  one  was  down,  and  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  not  a  kick 
left  in  the  company,  the  devil  patted 
Martino  on  the  shoulder,  and  bade  him 
follow  and  get  his  pay.  He  then  led  the 
way  into  another  room,  one-half  of  which 
was  piled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
shining  gold  pieces.  '*  Take  what  you 
want,  fill  your  pockets,"  said  he  with  a 
wicked  smile.  Martino  was  prodigious- 
ly tempted,  and  resolved  inwardly  to  ac- 
cept at  least  nil  that  the  devil  would 
hand  him.  **  May  it  please  your  excel- 
lency to  pay  mo  yourself,"  said  he. 
•*  Do  not  bo  afraid,"  repeated  the  infer- 
nal cavalier,  '*  no  squeamishness !  Take 
all  you  can  carry." 

Martino  again  objected,  and  a  long 
contest  of  invitations  and  refusals  en- 
sued between  them.  At  last,  the  devil, 
out  of  all  patience,  snatched  up  a  hand- 
ful of  the  gold  and  thrust  it  into  the 
musician's  hand.  **A  thousand  thanks," 
said  Martino,  **  infinitely  obliged  ;  and 
now,  if  your  excellency  would  only  have 
the  kindness  to  send  me  homo." 

••Go  !"  shouted  the  devil;  and  gave 
a  tremendous  stamp  on  the  pavement 
which  made  the  gold  roll  down  like  a 
yellow  avalanche. 

In  the  samo  instant  Martino  found 
himself  lying  in  the  street  at  the  door 
of  tho  Palazzo  Saracini.  It  was  al- 
most morning,  and  the  working  people 
were  beginning  to  glide  about  the  city 
to  tlieir  avocations.  Martino  had  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  what  had  passed ; 
and  his  arms  still  ache'd  with  his  extra- 
ordinary artiritic  exertions  in  the  infer- 
nal ball-room :  yet  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  but  that  he  hud  been 
dreaming,  until  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  found  there  thirty  or  forty 
pieces  of  gold  still  warm  from  the  fiiMid- 
uh  sub- treasury.     Then,  in  a  delirium 


of  terror  and  joy,  he  rushed  home  and 
told  his  story,  it  is  said  that  he  im- 
mediately broke  up  his  spendthrift  ha- 
bits ;  put  his  money  into  Duuness  with 
great  success;  became  a  famous  nsnier; 
got  extremely  rich,  and  finally  went  to 
perdition  iq  the  ordinary  way. 

But  I  should  fill  two  or  three  oh^ 
ters  if  I  told  all  the  stories  and  snper- 
stitious  beliefs  with  which  Maria  amused 
me.  I  must  obsenre  that  she  did  not 
relate  the  above  tale  in  the  jesting  style 
which  I  have  given  it,  but  quite  pave- 
ly,  as  if  it  were  a  very  serious  history 
which  might  be  true,  notwithstandmg 
certain  improbabilities.  In  £ust»  die 
believed  firmly  in  the  horns  and  tail, 
and  had  what  might  be  called  a  vefy 
saving  faith  in  the  deviL 

One  fancy  of  hers  deserves  notioe, 
as  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  desire  to 
have  a  bible.  She  never  had  read  the 
book,  and  was  curious  to  see  what  it 
contained.  I  undertook  to  gratify  this 
wish,  and  visited  every  book-store  in 
Florence,  in  a  vain  search  after  thai 
anti -papal  publication.  There  was  one 
edition  of  it  to  be  had,  indeed ;  bat  it 
consisted  of  six  large  volumes,  both  too 
bulky  and  too  expensive  for  any  but  the 
rich.  Every  day  when  Maria  met  met 
she  inquired  if  1  had  found  her  bible. 
My  barber  at  last  relieved  me  froai  far- 
ther search  by  telling  me  that  he  conld 
get  me  a  copy  of  a  small  sijEe;  and, 
coming,  a  day  or  two  after,  to  my  room, 
he  opened  his  cloak,  and  showed  me  a 

Eocket  Italian  bible,  printed  at  Malta, 
y  the  English  Bible  Socie^.  He  re- 
fused to  tell  me  where  he  had  obtained 
it,  and  never  ceased  to  implore  me  not 
to  mention  the  affair  to  a  living  sooL 
It  would  be  a  great  annoyance  to  him, 
if  it  were  known,  he  said ;  and  might 
ruin  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained the  book. 

I  gave  it  to  Maria,  snppoung  that  she 
would  soon  be  tired  of  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  read  it  like  a  story-book, 
night  and  morning,  at  every  leisure  mo- 
ment. She  had  some  novel  on  hand  at 
tho  time ;  but  the  human  zomance 
seemed  to  lose  all  value  by  the  side  of 
the  divine  history,  and  was  thrown 
aside  only  half  perused.     The  historical 

f)arts  interested  her  extremely,  as  might 
mve  been  expected ;  but  she  also  read 
tho  prophecies,  and  the  epistles  of  PanL 
with  a  vague  understanding  and  a  tim- 
orous anxiety  to  catch  their  full  import. 
She  hud  no  doubts  on  any  dootrine  or 
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assertion;  no  suspicion  as  to  the  full 
and  awful  inspiration  of  the  book.  The 
passages  about  eternal  coudemnation, 
and  especially  those  about  the  power 
and  malice  of  the  devil,  frightened  her 
horribly  ;  and  she  almost  cried  with 
fear,  as  she  read  them  to  me,  seemingly 
with  a  vague  ht)pe  that  I  could  contra- 
dict them,  and  save  her  from  their  ter- 
rors. At  tiio  same  time  there  was  a 
childishness  in  her  interest,  and  a  nov- 
elty in  some  of  her  comments,  which 
occasionally  made  me  smile.     *'  Povero 


Gesu  !"  (Poor  Jesus!)  she  said,  when 
she  had  finished  the  story  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

I  left  the  bible  in  Maria*s  hands,  with 
a  promise  from  her  that  she  never  would 
give  it  up  to  a  priest.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  future  history  of  that  bible ; 
for  there  are  not  so  many  in  Tuscany 
but  that  the  adventures  of  one  of  them 
might  be  of  some  particular  interest. 
Maria  carried  it  away  with  her  when 
she  left  Florence  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  I  never  shall  hear  of  either  again. 


THE    COCKLE-SHELL. 

T  CAME  from  the  greenwood,  I  came  to  the  sea, 

"^  But  found  on  my  table  no  cockle  for  me  ! 

There  were  bills  from  the  butcher,  and  billets  from  girls, 

Things  common  as  pebbles,  and  precious  as  pearls  ; 

There  were  volumes  of  poetry,  volumes  of  prose — 

By  fifty  new  poets,  whom  nobody  knows ; 

There  were  things  fair  to  look  at,  and  things  sweet  to  smell, 

Engravings  and  nosegays — but  devil  a  shell ! 

Now,  my  lady,  I  teased  her,  with  many  a  prayer, 
When  she  went  to  the  ocean,  to  think  of  me  there, 
And  to  write  me  a  letter  at  Sudbury  Oaks — 
A  page  full  of  gossip,  and  all  the  best  jokes  : 
This,  indeed,  she  denied  mo — but  whispered,  **  Write  me, 
And  then  I  will  think  of  you,  down  by  the  sea." 
**  Oh,  think  of  me  everywhere^  lady — farewell ! 
But  to  show  that  you  think  of  me,  send  me  a  shell  I" 

Then  I  went  to  the  greenwood — I  slept  in  the  shade 

Of  the  midsummer  branches,  that  sang  serenade  ; 

There  f  breathed  the  fresh  meadows — I  drank  the  warm  vine, 

I  tasted  the  perfume  that  weeps  from  the  pine. 

And  I  lay  by  the  brook -side,  a  listening  the  bee. 

And  wns  lulled  by  the  locust — but  thought  of  the  sea; 

I  picked  the  green  apples,  by  chance  as  they  fell. 

And  I  fed  me  with  berries — but  sighed  for  my  shell. 

]^r\ok  and  forth  to  the  wood,  with  no  song  on  my  lips, 
lijick  nnd  forth  to  the  city,  to  gaze  on  the  ships — 
To  eye  the  tall  vessels,  and  smell  of  the  sea. 
But  scallop  or  cockle  comes  never  to  me ! 
I  w.intl*  r  at  day-break,  I  sit  late  at  night — 
And  I  thhik  many  things,  but  have  no  heart  to  write ; 
X<»  iieart,  dear,  to  speak  of,  'tis  mute  in  its  cell — 
Could  Apullo  moke  musici  deprived  of  his  shell? 
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a  man  of  the  prodigious  intellectual  power 
of  Napoleon  was  utterly  sterile  of  profound, 
statesmanlike  thoughts,  but  what  we  do  say 
is,  that  his  oivic  career,  as  a  whole,  was 
retrograde,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
opportunities  and  his  genius.  During  the 
first  consulship,  the  organization  he  en- 
forced may  be  defended  as  a  provisional 
arrangement,  till  order  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  something  better  introduced* 
But  that  something  better  did  not  come. 
He  passed  from  that  to  something  worse — 
to  the  imperial  despotism  and  imperial 
charlatanry.  He  arrested  the  free  respira- 
tion of  the  people ;  he  stifled  their  souls ; 
he  intoxicated  tlicm  with  false  glories,  and 
he  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  His 
practical  influence  unfitted  them  for  inter- 
nal self-evolution,  which  is  the  ground  and 
source  of  all  real  political  freedom  and 
progress. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  his  general  career, 
let  us  turn  to  the  volume  of  Mr.  Abbott,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  show  us  '<  the  heart-*' 
of  this  man  *'  in  all  its  intense  and  glowing 
aflcctions.''  What  does  it  prove?  Why, 
that  Napoleon  was  never  sincerely,  pas- 
sionately loved  by  any  human  being  but 
one,  and  her  he  sacrificed,  in  the  coldest 
calculation  of  chances,  to  a  heartless  dy- 
nastic ambition.  His  marshals  acquired 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  him,  mag- 
netized by  his  superior  military  genius; 
the  people  were  dazzled  into  a  kind  of 
idolatry  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits ; 
but  Josephine  alone  appears  to  have  loved 
him  heartily  as  a  man.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  he  was  as  ardently  attached  to 
to  her  as  he  could  be  to  any  one ;  but  it  was 
an  attachment  which,  in  spite  of  the  fre- 
quency and  warmth  of  his  expressions  of 
aflectiou,  as  g^ven  in  these  letters,  always 
ending  *'  entirely  thine,''  did  not  prevent 
occasional  infidelities.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  ex- 
hibiting the  heart  of  the  emperor,  says  no- 
thing of  "  the  beautiful  Grenoese,"  as  the 
Duchess  D'Abrantes  calls  her ;  nothing  of 
Madame  Foures,  in  Egypt ;  nothing  of  *'  the 
Polish  lady  ;''  nothing  of  the  actress,  and 
others — forming  a  list,  not  so  long  as  Le- 
porello's,  but  long  enough,  we  should  think, 
to  damage  his  acceptance  as  a  saint.  Ra- 
hel,  the  German  authoress,  defines  con- 
stancy as  *'  always  being  in  love  with  some 
one,  or  somebody  else  ;''  and  inconstancy 
as  not  being  in  love  at  all ;  and,  in  this 
Bcose,  Napoleon  was  constant,  in  his  way. 


But  it  is  a  singular  logic  wfaloh  Mleetg  Ui 
relations  to  Josephine  as  the  proof  of  '*ii- 
tenseand  glowing  affeotions."  ffii  treat- 
ment of  that  noble  creature  Beenu  to  m 
one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  on  record.  It 
was  alike  despicable  in  its  motireii  aad 
cruel  in  its  manner.  Had  he  ohopped  her 
head  off  at  once,  as  Henry  YIII.  did  Aua 
Bullen's,  his  conduct  would  not  have  been 
worse  than  it  was.  He  repudiated  her,  de- 
graded her  from  the  throne,  for  fhe  edu 
of  another,  and  still  maintained  hia  Inter- 
course with  her.  The  magnaaimitj  aad 
woman-like  self-devotion  with  wUeh  ite 
forgave  his  crime,  and  olnng  to  him  In  tiie 
midst  of  her  grief,  only  heightens  oar  mdm 
of  the  atrocity  of  the  deed.  It  only  ehovi 
in  clearer  light  the  impenetrable  natore  of 
a  selfishness  which  could  so  wantonly  eet 
aside  the  holiest  and  sweetest  afllMtioa% 
and  the  sternest  laws  of  God.  Tlie  great 
emperor  must  have  heirs — the  great  empe- 
ror must  found  a  dynasty  of  his  own  Uood ; 
and,  therefore,  the  great  emperor,  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  annals  the  immn- 
table  statutes  of  heaven  I  What  monlity 
is  thatT  '•  Yet,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  «*  ad- 
mitting the  sin,  Napoleon  thought  that  he 
did  right"  Perhaps  he  did ;  bat  In  thst 
case  the  apology  means,  that  In  the  Invete- 
racy of  his  self-seeking,  he  had  lost  tte 
perception  of  truth.  It  is  a  defense  which 
aggravates  the  accusation.  The  dUknltj 
with  most  of  the  writers  aboat  Napoleoii  Is, 
that  they  are  determined  to  find  elthsr  all 
good  or  all  bad  in  him, 'forgetting  that 
great  men,  like  little  men,  are  mind 
characters,  swayed  by  an  Immense  Tirie^ 
of  impulses,  partly  forming  themsdTeSi 
and  partly  formed  by  circamstanoe^  aad 
never  absolutely  good,  or  aheolatelj  erlL 
The  blessed  heavens  do  not  wholly 
us,  however  we  may  striye  to 
of  ourselvea 

— The  rage  of  a  great  pestilenoe  In  ac^f 
reveals  a  hundred  nnsni^eotad  hensa 
A  devastating  war  makes  hnndnds  ef 
men  famous,  whose  namea  would 
wise  have  perished.  Mankind  haTO 
that  fame  is  an  epitaph  for  which  the 
individual  may  well  salfer  and  die  ooa- 
tented,  and  the  interest  of  historj,  Ibr 
the  lover  of  the  race,  lies  In  thls^  that  ht 
sees  there  recorded  the  liTceof  the 
saintly  and  heroic  characters  are  the 
nest  of  the  immortality  of  great  pilQbl|iw 
in  huDian  life.    Bat  while  we 
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mud  ponder  loeb  Htcs,  tbe  mme  qnalitlM 
that  make  tbe  page  beantifal  are  display* 
ed  by  oar  sides,  and  we  do  not  see.  Tbere 
If  no  man  In  history  so  great,  bat  his  great- 
Bess  is  hereditary,  and  his  mantle  has  fallen 
apon  other  shoalders.  There  Is  never  a 
low-tide  In  the  ocean  of  tbe  divine  boanty« 
Erery  man  who  wishes  to  find  some  living 
example  of  tbe  traits  that  command  bto 
lore  and  homage  among  the  dead,  may 
find  It  among  bis  fHends.  Thas  the  llter»- 
tnre  of  friendship  is  already  a  part  of  unU 
Tersal  literatare.  In  English  Hteratare, 
especially,  the  elegiac  strain  Is  almost  tbe 
sweetest  of  all.  Milton's  LycidoB  Is  la 
Hilton *s  truest  vein,  and  Tennjsoo's  Us 
Memoriam  is,  with  perhaps  one  ezc«'ptioD» 
Wordsworth's  Ode  upon  Me  InUmatum»  tf 
hmmortaUtyy  tbe  greatest  modern  poem. 
Bat  neither  Mr.  King  nor  Mr.  Hallam  la 
personally  known  to  tbe  world.  We  say, 
instinctively,  however,  the  men  of  whooL 
soch  poets  write  snch  poetry,  were  of  tbe 
noblest  type ;  and  if  they  were  nnknown, 
bow  many  men,  bow  macb  excellence,  there 
most  be  in  tbe  world  of  which  we  never 
bear,  bat  which  make  the  world  better 
worth  living  In.  There  Is,  therefore,  a 
great  service  rendered  to  all  of  as,  a  more 
kindly  faith  is  fostered,  a  sweeter  charity, 
a  larger  sympathy,  whenever  the  record  of 
a  private  life,  which  was  adorned  by  the 
excellences  and  graces  that  make  public 
lives  worth  contemplating,  is  given  to  the 
world.  Such  is  the  little  Memor.'al  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  John  W.  Franci»,  Jr,f 
which  ha«  recently  fallen  under  oar  observ- 
ation. He  was  born  In  New  Yurk  in  1832, 
and  di(^  there  in  1855.  With  occasional 
excursions  from  the  city,  his  whole  life  was 
passed  there.  Son  of  the  distinguished 
physician  whose  name  he  bore,  he  early 
devott*d  bimnelf  to  his  father's  profession, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  his  coDfcientious  ap- 
plication and  his  sense  of  duty.  With  sin- 
gular purity  and  simplicity  of  nature,  bia 
cbaractiT  was  moulded  by  that  early  wis- 
dom which  has  been  always  a  sad  presage 
of  early  death.  An  untiring  industry  se- 
conded tbe  efforts  of  a  mind  remaikable 
for  it8  clear  and  calm  ability,  so  that  bti 
profefvional  accompliribmeuts  were  at  an 
early  u^rc  full  of  peculiar  promise  for  bla 
future  cirocr.  But  his  large  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  did  not  restrict  itself  to  the 
demands  (»f  technical  pcientiflc  cultivation, 
and  his  proficiency  In  many  Inngonfei^ 


anelenl  and  »edeni  the  raage  of  HI 
reeding,  tbe  gnap  of  Mi  senoiy,  iad  tti 
fiMillty  of  bli  eoBpodilon— All  graeel 
and  expended  tbniebameter  wbloh  mmttm 
•tndy  bad  trained.  Iddlaed  in  bit  honk^ 
loved  by  hie  frfende,  bonored  by  ble  ooM* 
paolona,  and  Ofory  where  eeleeined  for  the 
integrity  wbleh  ^mng  fhnn  hli  healthy, 
manly  nature,  be  wan  Jul  ready  to  tafce 
bis  sliare  of  tbe  heavy  bordem  of  the  graTeift 
profession,  when  he  went  to  attend  a  poor 
boy,  sick  of  Oliagrea  fsrer,  while  be  irm 
himself  not  yet  ftilly  recovered  firom  an  aiL 
tack  of  illness,  and  died— too  aoon  fbr  tfaet 
home  and  tboae  fHends,  bat  not  too  aoeii 
for  himself,  nor  fbr  his  yonng  eonntryaMU 
who  shall  read  the  ttory  of  hit  lifik  Fof  , 
that  life  was  pore,  and  noble,  and  ooBplete. 
He  died  ahero  and  a  martyr.  The  Jewell 
of  a  nation's  renown  are  audi  ehnraetanb 
each  livee-Hmeb  deatha. 


**  Thrioeblest  whose  fives  era  iMMUpnymi^ 
Whose  loves  in  hi^MT  love  sBWure  t 
What  sonls  possess  themselves  so  py% 
Or  Is  there  bleoiedness  Uke  flidrs  r* 

—J  if  JVVeer  loo  lels  fo  JAiitf,  is  the  l^ 
tber  onpromising  title  of  tbe  new  novel  hf 
Charixs  Rbadb,  anther  of  CkridU  Mn^ 
soa  and  Peg  Wt^gtan,  and  published  by 
Ticknor  A  Fielda  It  Is  a  long,  solid  story, 
curious  to  read  after  rising  firom  Kmenonli 
Engliah  TtoUm;  for  while  the  phlloeopber 
speaks  mainly  of  tbe  aetoal  aebievemenl 
of  England,  riiowlng  ns  the  flower  of  Iti 
accomplishment  in  every  department,  the 
novelist  takes  ns  where  Dickens  baa  id 
often  taken  ns,  into  the  cellar  and  garrel 
of  tbe  palace.  In  other  words,  this  new 
story  deals  with  tbe  life  of  small  fbrmen^ 
and  '*  pattern"  penltentf aries  In  England* 
and  bash  life  In  Anstralla.  It  is  written 
very  earnestly  and  with  a  seriooa  pnrpoie. 
Mr.  Resde's  Cioude  emd  SmMme  Aowed  Ml 
power  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  niltfeeti 
and  bli  pecnltar  sympathy  with  homely 
life.  The  new  novel  li  leai  ttrlklng,  ISli 
epigrammatic,  less  brilliant,  and  with  mn^ 
less  study  of  rifect  than  the  two  which  are 
so  popular.  Bat  on  the  other  band,  tt 
Is  a  much  graver  work,  mnch  more  elabo^ 
ately  treated,  and  with  a  very  decided 
meaning.  Like  Dickens's  stories,  it  opeoto 
upon  a  special  form  of  tiie  misery  of  ofl- 
cial  mismanagement  and  routine  which  have 
brongbt  Eo^and  to  shame  in  tbe  Crimeni 
It  nttMdis  ttt  OintfmnmUarjwfikmk, 
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with  as  mach  ardor  as  Dickens  aasaalts  anj 
of  his  favorite  abuses,  and  shows  with  him 
the  operation  of  the  circumlocution  office. 
But  thiSf  although  In  a  manner  episodical, 
is  yet  enough  to  reveal  the  details  of  the 
system,  with  the  scorching  truthfulness  of 
Unde  Tom.  The  characters  of  the  story 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  skill,  and  are  ad- 
mirably indlTldualized.  and  the  tale  is 
quite  invaluable  as  a  picture  of  certain 
aspects  of  English  life.  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  popular  in  England,  where  they  love 
good  venerable  abuses,  but  its  completeness 
of  interesting  detail  and  its  real  talent, 
must  make  it  much  liked  by  us.  Mra. 
Harsh  has  written  a  novel,  too.  as  she  does 
twice  a  year.  But  why  should  anybody 
read  Mrs.  Marsh's  novels  ?  If  you  want  a 
story  of  great  pow^r,  skillfully  told,  and 
with  a  pervading  air  of  truthfulness,  to  re- 
lieve guard  with  Little  Dotrit,  send  for  U 
it  Aever  too  Late  to  Mend.  Unfortunately, 
it  i$  too  late  to  mend  the  poor  title.  It 
was  to  have  been  called  Siuan  Mertum^ 
which  would  have  been  a  better  name. 

— Mr. William  T.  Porter,  the  well-known 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  the  only  sporting  paper  of  any  im- 
portance ever  published  in  the  country,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  the  same  character,  called 
''Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times.- ■  It  seems 
to  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  sports- 
men, that  Mr.  Porter  is  the  man  for  such 
a  paper,  which  not  only  supplies  all  kinds 
of  sporting  intelligence,  but  is  enriched 
with  literary  contributions  and  correspond- 
ence ft'om  all  regions.  Hence,  we  ap- 
prize all  lovers  of  horses  and  dogs,  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing — and  they  are  men  every- 
where and  in  all  professions — that  in 
"  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times'-  they  will 
hear  every  week  of  the  fastest  horse,  the 
biggest  fish,  and  the  rarest  bird. 

— Among  the  best,  as  it  is, we  believe,  the 
oldest  of  the  foreign  magazines,  is  the  Gentle- 
man t,  which  is  now  to  be  had  in  this  country 
at  the  same  office  in  which  ours  is  publish- 
ed. The  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  a  histor- 
ical character.  It  has  been  connected  with 
£n<rlish  literature  for  so  many  years,  that 
it  has  become  quite  an  authority  in  many 
respects.  Its  peculiarities  are  its  careful 
record  of  events,  its  antiquariaa  researches, 
its  elaborate  obituaries  of  distinguished 
men,  and  its  imlependent  literary  criti- 
cisms.    Other  magazines  have  taken  the 


lead  of  it  in  Tivaoityaiid  boldntw ;  tat,  fa 
genuine  culture  and  TmlaaUe  iutnetiai, 
it  maintains  its  original  plaee. 

— ^Profeasor  Loonis-s  Beeail  Pnpwm  if 
Astronomy  is  a  soocinct  hot  clear  and  k- 
stmctive  account  of  the  modem  dinofcr- 
ies  in  the  heavena.  No  tcieiica  kaa  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  within  tlie  laat  tvealj 
years  than  astronomy ;  and  it  ia  opedaUy 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  progrew  ia  the 
United  States  has  kept  paee^  both  ia  le* 
gard  to  facilities  of  obaervatioBt  and  At 
number  of  obeervera,  with  tint  of  olda 
nations.  It  is  bat  twentj-IIre  jean  nee 
the  first  telescope  esoeediBg  tiKHe  of  a 
portable  size  was  imported  Into  the  Cailei 
States,  and  the  introdnctMa  of 
instruments  of  the  larger  elasia  atiU 
recent.  Now  we  have  one  tdc 
acknowledges  no  aaperiory  and  «e  have 
several  worthy  of  a  place  in  tin  beat  ab> 
servatoriee  of  Europe.  We  have^  alMk 
numerous  meridianal  inatraBenta  of  di- 
mensions adequate  to  be  en^lflifed  la 
original  research ;  dot  hare  theae  icBaiaei 
wholly  unemployed.  At  the  obaenatarici 
of  Washington  and  Canibridgey 
catalogues  of  stars  are  now  in 
while  nearly  every  known  meali 
solar  system  has  been  lepealedlj 
Numerous  discoveriea,  wliicb 
Loomis  details,  have  been  the  nwvd  of 
this  activity. 

—The  ElemtnU  f^  Msrmt  Plffii^piy,hy 
HcvBABD  WDfSLOw,  [b  both  an  analytical 
and  practical  treatise  on  the  ac 
man  duty.  It  is  a  matter  abont  wUA 
have  long  speculated,  and  will  loag 
tinue  to  speculate,  for  tlie  doable 
that  while  it  is  most  profound^ 
in  a  practical  Kose,  it  is  no  leas  prafoaodly 
abstruse  and  difficult  theotetiGBllj.  Xc: 
W'inslow  does  not  disregard  either  ita  hi- 
portance  or  its  difficulty.  laforalag  his- 
self  of  what  other  men  baTO  writtaa,  aad 
thinking,  at  the  same  time,  for  bimidf,  he 
has  endeavored  to  render  the  leaalt  plaia 
to  ordinary  readers.  Wm  Tiewa  art  not, 
perhaps,  as  original  aa  be  aoppoaeift  yet 
they  are  independent  and  lntelUgible»  aad 
are  presented  with  the  ntoioat 
and  force.  There  are  many  pointa  In : 
to  which  we  should  differ  from  hiait  hat 
none  which  we  cannot  safely  mmmoai  la 
the  consideration  of  our  readers  There  ii 
one  peculiarity  In  hie  grammar  whU 
strikes  as  oddly,  and  thali%tha 
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iiiie  of  certain  abfftnct  or  coUt^tive  nouns 
in  the  feminine  gt'oder.  Chri^nianitj  is 
she — and  the  State  is  phe — not  as  per- 
fioQi6cation«.  but  in  common  prosaic 
speech. 

— Whatever    Alexis    Db    T^KXtrEvitu: 
write*  will  hf  read,  and  especially  by  Ameri- 
can*.    Hi-s    great  work  on    Drtnorracy  in 
Amrrica  philos^^pbical  almost  of  it  is,  has 
l>ec<.m*'  not  only  a Ftandard  kmt  a  popular 
work.     In  t^piie  of  the  many  error?  of  doc- 
trine and  fact  which  an  intelligent  native 
of  lh«*  cixintry  is  able  to  find  in  it,  it  is  yet 
aItop»tbfr  the  l^pt  criticism  that  wa<»  ever 
made  of  m*  and  our  institution)*.     In  his 
Dew  ho«»k.  Tht  State  of  France  before  the 
RrT--'iutiou.  which  has  just  h«^en  translated 
with  cr-ai  fiti».'lity  by  Mr.  Boxnkr  of  this 
city.  b»*  endeavors  to  perform  a  simiUr  ser- 
rice  f«v  Fr»  nch  society  as  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  cight**f  nth  century.  He  proposes 
th-?  siihjct  a^  an  introduction  to  a  view  of 
the  Ffnch  R**volution.     But  bis  specula- 
tion* are  fov.nd*  d  upon  many  years  of  origi- 
nal r»s»-arcb.     N^t  satisfied  with  the  usual 
s*:':rce  «-.f  inf«»rmatiun.  the  documents,  the 
mvra'^'r*.  the  leti»-rs  and  tho  gazettes  of  the 
tim-*.  h»»  ha<  p'^nntrated   the  archives  of 
the  vari'us  int*»ndencies.  and  out  of  those 
extra:'.' d  n  faithful  p-c-fdof  th»»  c^»nililion 
of  Tb  •   p  -'p!''.  and  of  tb-  inrtii**nc»»s  of  the 
orjani/.i'.i"'!  and  movem»*nt  of  the  ijoveni- 
m- •.. :       I:i   ibis  wny  be   expos--'  th"   enof- 
xr.i  '^«  x:.'\  "-'v .•rp'>%v»Tinj:centraiiz.il:on  of  the 
Oil  vr.-  '.arcby.  and  traC'S.  st»*p  by  step,  the 
x3l'     :-  <  \\\^<  which  \*A  to  the  ft»arful  ex- 
p'.-   "1   of  1T'''>.     It   is    bonorabl'^    to    the 
{••;'  1  *b-  r«  if  Ibis  translation  that  De  Toc- 
fji-v-jle  ;-:  made  a  sharer  in  the  proceeds  of 
its  ^al". 

— Tn-  tw.  'ftb  volume  of  Gkotk's  //i#- 
f--y  ,  f"  f^'T^^f^  c-nipl^'tin-j  th»»  work,  has 
\*  va  i—  I'd  by  tbe  II\rptrs.  We  have  be- 
f'.re  -^  'k'  T  ..f  the  •ntire  work,  and  have 
r.r.'v  '■.'  i-'-.n  to  «av  that  the  la^t  volume 
.-• !  -•  -  '•'  -  !■  v'lv  to  tb'»  c.xr-er  uf  Alexan- 
■1' r  "f  M:'-«:'i.  A<  in  all  tb»^  previous 
v<  '  ."",  «   \\-  <'r:  't'  -x^'ibit*  jf'At  in«b*pend- 

::i   b'^  "stirn  it.'  of  events 


a- 


'     .    •     •  ' 


^  if  1  :•  r  of  Ab  xand^T.  It  has 
.  .'.  vT  .':::  tb'  hNtori.ins  to  repre- 
-  •  *  \  I'  i  r  t« .;  ^>••^l••^.^^'^l^  of  hi-«  race,  a 
'r  i  t  •  ■  I'"!'.,'  in-!  <ir'»»C'*.  eajer  to 
•!';-'*•  }!•:'•••'  .^v-lz  it  joQ.  which  was 
!'■  ••  r  >•  ^  t*  ■  V.  r!  i  tb'-n.  amon;:  the  bar- 
I'Ar  ■  T  •—  '  ;'  A-'.\.  Mr.  <Jri»te  describes 
hira   as  vr.-' ntiallv  ax;ti-Grecimn — %  mere 


conqueror,  into  whose  wX  possessions  the 
Greeks    are  absorbed,   with   their    iotel- 
lectuai   brightness  bedimmed,  their  spirit 
broken,  and  half  their  virtue  taken  away. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  who  inherit- 
ed  from   bis   Epirotic   mother    a  furious 
temperament  and  headstrong  will,  in  akose 
character  the  main  feature  wa.<)  an  exorbi- 
tant  vanity,   which  was  inflamed   by  his 
military  sQccef«es  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  king  of  the  gods.     He  was 
devoured  by  an  unextinguishable  pugnaci- 
ty and  thirst  for  couquest,  with  no  sense 
of  right  or  obligation,  and  a  native  craeltj 
of  instinct.      Uis  military  abilities  were 
anrivaled.     **  Alexander.-*  says  Mr.  Grote, 
'*  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any 
other  personage  of  antiquity,  by  the  match- 
less  development  of  all   that  constitutes 
effective  force— as  an   individual  warrior, 
and  as  an  organizer  and  leader  of  armed 
ma^9es — not  merely  the  blind  impetuosity 
ascrit>ed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the 
intelligent,  methodized  and  all-suljduing 
comprehension  of  Athen^.*'      He  was  ani- 
mated  by  no  grand  or  beneficent  views, 
boa'ever.  having  no  other  obj-ct  than  the 
gratification  of  an  insane  desire  for  uuiver- 
eal   dominion,  destitute  of  every   f-eling 
of  nationality,    and  in   the  r*  suit.'*   of  his 
stupendous   aohievt  m- nts   m<»r'-'    llk'ly  to 
render  Griv.*ce  A.»'ialic  th:in  A?»ia  Gpecian. 
He  wa*  impatient  of  the  free  .-p.'ech  of  the 
Greeks,  and  preferred,  more  and  more,  the 
servile  A«iatic  sentiments  and  ci^toms.    In 
closing    this    last   volume  of  Mr.  Grote, 
we  feel  compelled  to  express,  once  more, 
our  high    s«*nse  of    the   rare  and   exalted 
merit'i  of  his  whole  performance. 

— Dr.  RoBKRT  Bjlird  has  issued  an  var 
porta:;:  and  valuable  work  on  Rtl'ujion  in 
the  United  StU^s,  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  ■•  th»^  origin.  th»»  relation  to  the 
state,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
evanpr»'lical  churches  of  the  United  States, 
with  remarks  on  the  unevangellcal  de- 
nominations.*' We  speak  of  it  as  im- 
portant and  valuable,  becau.«c  of  the 
larce  numl>*'r  of  interesting  facts  it  con- 
tain<«  relative  to  the  early  hi.^tory  of  the 
reliziou-?  movem^^nt  in  this  country,  and 
th«  ppKligious  advances  which  it  has  made 
in  consequence  of  its  volunkiry  characU^r, 
or  of  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Written  mainlv.  as  we  infiT  from 
its  tone,  for  Christians  abroad,  it  most 
hare  an  important  effect  in  diasolrinf  tiM 
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with  as  much  ardor  as  Dickens  assaults  an  j 
of  liis  favorite  abuses,  and  shows  with  him 
the  operation  of  the  circumlocution  office. 
But  this,  although  in  a  manner  episodical, 
is  jet  enough  to  reveal  the  details  of  the 
system,  with  the  scorching  truthfulness  of 
Unde  Tbm.  The  characters  of  the  storj 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  skill,  and  are  ad- 
mirably individnalized,  and  the  tale  is 
quite  invaluable  as  a  picture  of  certain 
aspects  of  English  life.  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  popular  in  England,  where  they  love 
good  venerable  abuses,  but  its  completeness 
of  interesting  detail  and  its  real  talent, 
must  make  it  much  liked  by  us.  Mrs. 
Marsh  has  written  a  novel,  too,  as  she  does 
twice  a  year.  But  why  should  anybody 
read  Mrs.  Marsh's  novels?  If  you  want  a 
story  of  great  pow(!r,  skillfully  told,  and 
with  a  pervading  air  of  truthfulness,  to  re- 
lieve guard  with  Little  Dorritj  send  for  U 
it  JWrcr  too  Late  to  Mend,  Unfortunately, 
it »  too  late  to  mend  the  poor  title.  It 
was  to  have  been  called  Susan  Merton, 
which  would  have  been  a  better  name. 

— Mr. William  T.  Portkr,  the  well-known 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Fmetj  the  only  sporting  paper  of  any  im- 
portance ever  published  in  the  country,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  the  same  character,  called 
"Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times.''  It  seems 
to  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  sports- 
men, that  Mr.  Porter  is  the  man  for  such 
a  paper,  which  not  only  supplies  all  kinds 
of  sporting  intelligence,  but  is  enriched 
with  literary  contributions  and  correspond- 
ence ticom  all  regions.  Hence,  we  ap- 
prize all  lovers  of  horses  and  dogs,  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing — and  tbcy  are  men  ctctj- 
where  and  in  all  professions — that  in 
"  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times"  they  will 
hear  every  week  of  the  fastest  horse,  the 
biggest  fish,  and  the  rarest  bird. 

— Among  the  best,  as  it  is, we  believe,  the 
oldest  of  the  foreign  magazines,  is  the  Gentle- 
man%  which  is  now  to  be  had  in  this  country 
at  the  same  office  in  which  ours  is  publish- 
ed. The  Gentleman*d  Magazine  has  a  histor- 
ical character.  It  has  been  connected  with 
English  literature  for  so  many  years,  that 
it  has  become  quite  an  authority  in  many 
rcspectH.  Its  peculiarities  are  its  careful 
record  of  events,  its  antiquarian  researches, 
its  elaborate  obituaries  of  distinguished 
men,  and  its  independent  literary  criti- 
cisms.    Other  magazines  have  taken  the 


lead  of  it  in  vivacityand  boldnev  ;  bat,  for 
genuine  culture  and  valuable  Inslraotioii, 
it  maintains  its  original  place. 

^Professor  Loomis's  JReeeiU  ProgruB  </ 
Astronomy  is  a  succinct  but  clear  and  in- 
structive account  of  the  modeni  discover- 
ies in  the  heaveoa.  No  tcience  has  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  within  the  last  twenty 
years  than  astronomy ;  and  it  is  e8pe<^l j 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  progreM  in  the 
United  States  has  kept  pace,  both  in  re> 
gard  to  facilities  of  obeervation,  nod  the 
number  of  observers,  with  thnt  of  olden 
nations.  It  is  but  twenty-five  yean  alnee 
the  first  telescope  exceeding  thoee  of  a 
portable  size  was  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  introduction  of  meridianal 
instruments  of  the  larger  claaa  la  still  more 
recent.  Now  we  have  one  telesoope  which 
acknowledges  no  saperior,  and  we  have 
several  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  best  ob- 
servatories of  Europe.  We  have,  aliO} 
numerous  meridianal  instnunents  of  di- 
mensions adequate  to  be  emplojed  in 
original  research  ;  nor  have  these  remained 
wholly  unemployed.  At  the  observatories 
of  Washington  and  Cambridge,  extensive 
catalogues  of  stars  are  now  in  progrem, 
while  nearly  every  known  member  of  the 
solar  itystem  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 
Numerous  discoveries,  which  ProfesMT 
Loom  is  details,  have  been  the  reward  of 
this  activity. 

—The  Elements  qf  Mtrtd  PiUloNpAy,  by 
HiDBARD  WixsLow,  is  both  an  analytical 
and  practical  treatise  on  the  soience  of  hu- 
man duty.  It  is  a  matter  abont  which  ipen 
have  long  speculated,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  speculate,  for  the  doable  reason 
that  while  it  is  most  profoundly  important, 
in  a  practical  sense,  it  is  no  less  profoandiy 
abstruse  and  difficult  theoretiomj.  Mr. 
W^inslow  does  not  disregard  either  Its  im- 
portance or  its  difficulty.  Informing  him- 
self of  what  other  men  have  written,  and 
thinking,  at  the  same  time,  for  himself,  he 
has  endeavored  to  render  the  resnlt  |^a 
to  ordinary  readers.  His  views  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  original  as  he  sapposes.  yet 
they  are  independent  and  intelligible,  and 
are  presented  with  the  utmost  cleamesi 
and  force.  There  are  many  points  In  regard 
to  which  we  should  differ  firom  him,  bat 
none  which  we  cannot  safely  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  oar  readers.  There  ii 
one  peculiarity  In  his  grammar  whioh 
strikes  us  oddly,  and  that  is»  the  ooMliBt 
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asc  of  certain  abstract  or  coUectire  nouns 
in  the  feminine  gender.  Cbristianitj  is 
she — and  the  iState  is  phe — not  as  per- 
son ificaiions,  but  in  common  prosaic 
sptech. 

— Whatever    Alkxis    Db    Tocqceville 
writee  will  be  read,  and  especially  by  Ameri- 
cans.    His   great  work  on    Democracy  in 
JJmerica.  philo9opbical  almost  of  it  is,  has 
become  not  only  a  standard  but  a  popular 
work.     In  spite  of  the  many  errors  of  doc- 
trine and  fact  which  an  intelligent  native 
of  the  country  is  able  to  find  in  it,  it  is  yet 
altogether  the  best  criticism  that  was  ever 
made  of  us  and  our  institutions.    In  bis 
new  book.  The  State  of  France  before  the 
Revolution,  which  has  just  been  translated 
with  great  fidelity  by  Mr.  Bonner  of  this 
city,  he  endeavors  to  perform  a  simiUr  ser- 
vice for  French  society  as  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  proposes 
the  subject  as  an  introduction  to  a  view  of 
the  French  Revolution.     But  bis  specula- 
tions are  founded  upon  many  years  of  origi- 
nal research.     Not  satisfied  with  the  usual 
source  of  information,  the  documents,  the 
memoirs,  the  letters  and  the  gazettes  of  the 
tim»»,  he  has  penetrated   the  archives  of 
the  various  intendencies,  and  out  of  those 
extract*  <1  a  faithful  riKiofdof  the  condition 
of  tht'  p"opl(',  and  of  the  influences  of  the 
or;jraniztitioM  and  movement  of  the  govem- 
m«'iit.     In   this  way  he  exposes  tht;  enor- 
mo»is  and  overpoweringcentraliziition  of  the 
oM  monarcliy,  and  traces,  step  by  step,  the 
various  cau?*es  which  led  to  the  fearful  ex- 
plosion of  1789.     It   is    honorable    to    the 
pultlish'Ts  of  this  translation  that  De  Toc- 
queville  is  made  a  sharer  in  the  proceeds  of 
its  sale. 

— Th"  twelfth  volume  of  Guotk'.s  His- 
tory of  Grrrce,  conipletini^  the  work,  has 
b^'en  i-siie<l  by  the  Harpers.  We  have  be- 
fore s[)<»ken  of  the  entire  work,  and  have 
only  o<.'(a«ion  to  pay  that  the  last  volume 
rel:it"'<  ftrinelp;illy  to  tho  Career  of  Alexan- 
d»  r  of  M  icedi.n.  As  in  all  the  previous 
volum'S.  Mr.  rii')te  exhibits  ^reat  independ- 
(  n^'-  of  jn-l^rfivnt  in  his  estimate  of  events 
aii'l  t'f  the  rhiiraet'T  of  Alexan<ler.  It  has 
be'-n  ii-iKil  :inioiit:  the  hi»«torians  to  repre- 
<*-\A  A  !•  \.iri<l"r  a«  a  henefaolor  of  his  race,  a 
fri'-'.fl  t<»  l<:irriiii.r  an<l  (Jreece,  eager  to 
•rtVn-'  Ml"  H'-lI'Miic  rivillzation,  wliich  was 
the  Iv  vt  ill  the  worM  lh''n,  among  the  bar- 
baric tril»''s  of  /\sia.  Mr.  Grote  describes 
bim   as  essentially  anti-Grecian — a  mere 


conqueror,  into  whose  vast  possessions  the 
Greeks    are  alMorbcd.   with   their    intel- 
lectual  brightness  bedimmed,  their  spirit 
broken,  and  half  their  virtue  taken  away. 
He  was  by  birih  a  Macedonian,  who  inherit- 
ed  from   bis   Epirotio   mother    a  furloos 
temperament  and  headstrong  will,  in  wkose 
character  the  main  feature  was  an  exorbi- 
tant  vanity,   which  was  inflamed   by   his 
military  successes  into  a  belief  that  be  was 
the  son  of  the  king  of  the  gods.    He  was 
devoured  by  an  unextinguishable  pugnaci- 
ty and  thirst  for  conquest,  with  no  sense 
of  right  or  obligation,  and  a  native  cruelty 
of  instinct.      His  military  abilities  were 
unrivaled.    **  Alexander,'^  says  Mr.  Grote, 
"  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any 
other  personage  of  antiquity,  by  the  match- 
less development  of  all   tlmt  constitutes 
effective  force— as  an   individual  warrior, 
and  as  an  organizer  and  leader  of  armed 
masses — not  merely  the  blind  impetuosity 
ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the 
intelligent,  methodized  and   all-suljduing 
comprehension  of  Athene."      He  was  ani- 
mated  by  no  grand  or  beneficent  views, 
however,  having  no  other  object  than  the 
gratification  of  an  insane  desire  for  univer- 
sal  dominion,  destitute   of  every   feeling 
of  nationalitv,    and  in  the  results   of  his 
stupendous   achievements   more    likely  to 
render  Greece  Asiatic  than  Asia  Grecian. 
He  was  impatient  of  the  free  speech  of  the 
Greeks,  and  preferred,  more  and  more,  the 
servile  Asiatic  sentiments  and  cn**toms.    In 
closing    this    last   volume  of  Mr.  Grote, 
we  feel  compelled  to  express,  once  more, 
our  high    sense  of    the   rare  and   exalted 
merits  of  his  whole  performance. 

— Dr.  RoBKKT  Bairo  has  isHued  an  im» 
portant  and  valuable  work  on  Rrliyion  in 
the  United  Staita,  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  ''  the  origin,  tho  relation  to  the 
state,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
evangelical  churches  of  the  United  States, 
with  remarks  on  the  unevangelical  de- 
nominations." We  speak  of  it  as  im- 
portant and  valuable,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  interesting  facts  it  con- 
tains relative  to  the  early  hi.^tory  of  the 
religious  movement  in  this  country,  and 
the  prodigious  advances  which  it  has  made 
in  consequence  of  its  voluntary  character, 
or  of  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Written  mainly,  as  we  infer  firom 
its  tone,  for  Christians  abroad,  it  mast 
ha? e  an  important  effect  la  dissolving  the 
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stroDg  coDservative  pr^udlces  of  those 
who  believe  that  religion  would  die  out  if 
there  were  no  national  eccleeiaBtical  estab- 
liflbments.  Mr.  Baird  adduces,  in  con- 
vincing detail  and  furce,  innumerable  evi- 
dences of  the  rapid  increase  of  church  and 
charitable  organizations,  and  of  the  spread 
of  Chribiian  seiitimunt,  io  every  part  of  this 
nation.  Noiiody  can  read  his  pages  with- 
out feeling  that  democracy  has  helped  the 
church  quite  as  much  as  it  has  helped  the 
state.  Via  are  better  satisfied,  however, 
with  the  argument  of  Dr.  Baird'a  book  than 
with  his  mode  of  presenting  it.  As  a  lite- 
rary iK;ri'ormance,  it  is  highly  respectable* 
though  the  style  is  now  and  then  disfigured 
by  worn-out  pulpit  phrasers  :  it  displays  in- 
dustry, ability,  and  earnestness,  and  it  con- 
veys a  great  deal  of  information.  But  in 
his  anxiety  to  present  a  favorable  picture, 
he  has  rather  overcolored  certain  parts — 
kept  awkward  and  disagreeable  traits  in 
the  back-ground,  and  nnduly  advanced 
others.  When  he  says,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  a  cordial  and  reciprocal  good-feel- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  different 
evangelical  sects,  he  exaggerates.  There 
is  much  ill-feeling  among  them,  or,  at  any 
rate,  much  mutual  jealoui^y.  Otherwise 
how  is  it  that  they  maintain  so  many  sepa- 
rate organizations,  for  almost  every  pur- 
pose? They  consider  their  differences 
either  triviiil  or  important :  if  trivial,  what 
a  set  of  petty  bigots  they  make  themselves 
in  thus  s])Iitting  about  nothing  ;  and  if  im- 
portant, there  cannot  be  that  courteous  !n- 
tercoiir<=e  and  fuRion  with  each  other  which 
Dr.  Baird  represents.  Again,  in  the  con- 
temptuous tone  in  which  the  author  allows 
himiHilf  to  allude  to  the  *' unevangelical 
dcnoniinatiouH^' — to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Unitarians,  the  Univ^-r^sailKts,  and  the 
Swedeiiborgians — he  exhibits  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  polemic  than  of  that  of  the  his- 
torian. These  sects  may  be  disastrously 
wron;^'  in  their  theology,  but  as  bodies  of 
men,  they  are  worthy  of  the  most  respect- 
ful treatment.  Thuir  clergy  are  learned 
and  upriifht,  their  services  are  devout,  and 
their  members  quite  as  good  citizens  as  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

—Co/ton's  Atloi  of  the  World.  (I.  H. 
Col  ton  &.  Co.,  New  York),  is  by  far  the 
best  at  his  for  convenient,  general  reference 
now  to  be  obtained.  It  is  a  work  executed 
at  great  cost,  and  with  corresponding  en- 
terprise and  care,  and  is  an  invaluable  ad- 


dition, at  a  moderate  eipenae  to  every  In- 
telligent hoasehold.  The  eommittee  <tf  the 
American  Greographical  Society  have  ei- 
presscd  so  concisely  the  charaeterietiot  of 
the  work,  that  we  jiutify  our  own  commenr 
dation  by  the  words  of  their  report.  The 
authorities  of  the  leading  ooUegea  in  the 
country — Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  hietorian^ 
and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  for  the  travel- 
lers— confirm  this  statement. 

"  The  sise  of  the  Atlas  is  that  known  ae  mr- 
perial  folio,  and  contains  110  sheets*  on 
which  are  exhibited  180  maps  and  plant.  The 
work  has  been  a  costly  one  m  Ha  prepeiation, 
having  required  an  outlay  of  not  fees  thin 
tixtvthoutand  doUan. 

"  The  maps  are  beantiftilly  eograred,  and 
the  letterinj^  especially  is  neat  and  dietineL 

*'  In  addition  to  the  nuHps,  the  Tolame  eon- 
tains  sheets  of  letter-press  oif  descripdTe  mat- 
ter that  appear  to  have  been  oompUed  witfi 
oare,  and  present  a  very  large  amonnt  of  vahi- 
able  statistical  information  condeneed  into  a 
small  compass.  It  also  presents  tax  or  e(g^ 
maps  of  tno  world,  showing  tbo  pmninent 
features  of  its  physical  geography. 

**  As  to  its  accuracy,  great  care«man  ie 
have  been  taken  in  obtaining  the  uwat  and 
most  correct  information  as  to  the  ""  ' 
Hemisphere.  We  have  seen  no  Ai 
Atlufl  that  can  rival  it  in  this  depuU 

"  As  to  the  Western  Hemlsimere,  and  par 
ticnlarly  North  America,  it  is  decidedly  (fai 
our  view)  superior  to  anything  yet  prodnoei. 
In  tlie  denartmont  of  the  Umted  States  it  ii 
exceedingly  minute  and  aocnrmte.  Vo  pofait 
have  beou  spared  to  make  it  so.  All  ftmner 
maps,  personal  explorations,  a  very  eKlendve 
corresj^ondence,  a  thorough  examination  ef 
the  original  doeuments,  maps  and  repurtsm 
the  ofiioes  of  the  General  Government,  booka 
of  travels,  etc.,  have  been  rceoirted  te,  to 
make  the  work  what  it  should  be, 

"  The  result  has  been  the  best  Atlai  of  Um 
United  States  ever  yet  published,  and  one 
which  may  bo  safely  resorted  to  6rthe  gwh 
gruphers  of  the  other  hemisphere.  There  wU 
tM)  found  county  boundaries  and  towne  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  poet  towne,  rril- 
roads  Citmploted,  projeoteci,  and  in  nregrem 
up  to  this  time,  and  plans  of  moat  of  tm  laigec 
Cities  and  towns. 

*'  To  this  part  of  tlie  woik  the 


would  particularlv  reier  with  pride,  ea 
ing  evidenoo  of  the  progress  we  are  "■^'ng 
in  geographical  science,  and  of  the  avtiitS 
skill  which  our  copntxy  posaeisea  in  t- 
engraving  and  printing.** 

— Just  before  our  aonoal  ingafberiBgof 
the  crops,  there  is  a  sort  of  Hteraiy  h»- 
vest  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
various  college  sessione,  singalarly  termed 
commencements.  At  that  seaeony  ^  whan 
the  leaves  are  richest,  and  the  nower'll 
scythe  sings  through  the  graas ;  when  plea- 
ty  is  on  the  earth,  and  splendor  in  the '. 


ens,''  our  scholars,  from  a  thooMuid  dl^ 
tant  abodes,  are  wont  to  gather  to  thdir 
literary  homes;  to  the  notheni  of 
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miod,  as  of  old  tbej  called  the  Reals  of 
learnin?.  to  inlerchunge  remembrances  and 
friend>hips,  and  to  provoke  each  other  to 
renewed  literary  zeal  and  ambition.  The 
addresses  on  such  occasions  ought  to  be 
marked  by  graceful  erudition,  scholarly 
dignity,  original  thought,  noble  and  genial 
feeling,  and,  al)ove  all,  by  earnestness  of 
conviction  and  truth.  And  many  of  them 
are.  thougD  ffw  of  the  orators  on  such  oc- 
caj'ions  succeed  in  imparting  more  than  a 
momentary  interest  to  their  productions. 
The  rea.son  if,  no  doubt,  that  as  such  occa> 
sions  attract  a  miscellaneous  auditory,  it  is 
Euppa«ie<l  that  the  proprieties  and  courtesies 
of  public  speech  forbid  the  treatment  of  any 
controverted  themes.  Some  academic,  or 
vague  general  subject  is,  accordingly,  se- 
lected for  the  orator's  discussion  ;  some 
subject  having  only  a  remote  intellectual 
or  moral  interest,  and  though  the  sentences 
are  nicely  turned,  and  the  phrases  exquis- 
itely chosen,  and  the  allusions  full  of  a  rare 
culture,  it  fails  to  arrest  a  longer  atten- 
tion than  any  other  pretty  display  of  fire- 
works. Men  return  from  it  to  their  ordina- 
ry business,  conscious  of  a  high  admiration 
of  the  artist  who  has  performed  before 
them,  with  some  few  wraps  of  thought, 
perhaps,  deposited  in  their  memories,  and 
the  ton<'S  of  a  pleasant  voice  lingering 
upon  their  ours,  but  with  no  profound 
thoUp^hts  stirriu;:  at  their  hearts,  and 
d«  t'p«  r  and  stron<;er  incentives  to  active 
duty.  They  have  shared  in  an  agreeable 
literary  fea.-t,  which  is  soon  digested  and 
soon  forgotten — though  even  this  slight 
relaxation  from  our  prevailing  habits  of 
business  is  not  to  be  dej^piied.  But  if  a 
larger  utility  could  be  connected  with  such 
ocia=ion?— if  they  could  be  made  the 
means,  not  only  of  a  brief  literary  enchant- 
ment, ])ut  of  a  permanent  spiritual  renova- 
tion— if  the  mm  who  spoke,  should  speak 
a^  well  from  t!ie  bottoms  of  their  hearts, 
a.-  from  the  r«  ce?s»'s  of  their  heads — and  if 
they  fpok"  of  existing  duties  and  ex- 
i-iing  pr<»blt'm>^,  as  well  as  of  the  historic 
past,  and  ol■alJ^traet  principles,  were  it  not 
Uttrr? 

We  ima<;in»'  lliat  pome  such  thoughts  as 
the?'.'  ]ta-s'cl  iliroutih  the  mind  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Ci  KTis.  \\h«  u  n<^U(sted  to  deliver  the 
annual  a'l<irf.-8  before  the  literary  societies 
of  lb-'  \V- -I  yafi  luivtrsity.  and  which  is 
Duw  K'  fnr«'  us  ill  print.  For  it  marches 
directly    to    the   point,   and   talks  to  the 


scholar,  not  of  his  dignity  and  worth  ;  not 
of  the  charms  of  bis  vocation  ;  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  influence  ;  nut  of  his  al>- 
btruct  relations  to  the  state — but  of  his  da- 
ties  to  politics,  and  the  times.  '*  The 
sweet  air  we  breathe,''  he  says,  *'and  the 
repose  of  mid-summer,  invite  a  calm  ethic- 
al or  intellectual  discourse.  But,  would 
you  have  counted  him  a  friend  of  Greece, 
who  quietly  discussed  the  abtstract  nature 
of  patriotism  on  that  Greek  summer  day, 
through  whose  hopeless  and  immortal 
hours  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
stood  at  Thermopylae  for  liberty?  And, 
to-day,  as  the  scholar  meditates  that  deed, 
the  air  that  steals  in  at  his  window  dark- 
ens his  study,  and  suffocates  him  as  he 
reads.  Drifting  across  a  continent,  and 
blighting  the  harvests  that  gild  it  with 
plenty  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi, 
a  black  cloud  obscures  the  page  that  re- 
cords an  old  crime,  and  compels  him  to 
know  that  freedom  always  has  its  Tber- 
mopylo},  and  that  his  Thermopylae  is  called 
Kansas.' ' 

Mr.  Curtis  then  proceeds  to  treat,  with 
manly  courage  and  eloquence,  and  yet 
with  a  grace  and  amenity  befitting  the  oc- 
casion, the  great  question  of  slavery, 
which  agitates  and  threatens  the  country. 
Unlike  that  Reverend  Cream  Cheese, 
whom  he  satirizes  elsewhere,  he  does  not 
*'  blow  up"  the  terrible  sinners  of  Babylon, 
and  the  other  scriptural  towns,  with  an 
awful  sense  of  their  departures  from  moral 
rectitude,  but  he  points  out  and  enforces 
the  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  us  now 
and  here.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  some- 
what of  an  innovation,  but  an  innovation 
so  charmingly  commended  by  the  modera- 
tion and  beauty  of  the  manner  of  it,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  waa 
accepted  without  dissent — without  dissent 
did  we  say  ?  Nay,  with  unanimous  and 
almost  tumultuary  applause. 

— Political  Essays,  by  Parkk  Godwin, 
Esq.,  (Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.,)  are  not  un- 
known to  the  readers  of  the  magazine  la 
which,  at  intervals,  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration, they  have  been  published. 
The  present  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
philosophy  and  practical  operation  of  the 
American  doctrine  of  government.  It  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  Slavery  in  its  vari- 
ous bearings,  and  speaks  of  men  and  meas- 
ures with  profound  perception  and  power. 
Among  all  writers  upon  these  topics,  Mr. 
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Godwin  is  remarkable  for  the  trenchant 
vigor,  grace,  and  brilliancy  of  hi«  style,  bo 
that  his  essays,  instead  of  being  dry  bodies 
of  political  polemics,  are  fresh  with  delicate 
wit,  with  sparkling  sarcasm,  and  arc  en- 
riched with  sach  afflaencc  of  illustration 
that  they  have  an  irresistible  fascination 
for  every  reader.  As  contemporary  criti- 
cism of  the  development  of  our  politics, 
they  are  altogether  unsurpassed.  This 
value — and  it  is  also  the  secret  of  their  per- 
manent value  and  position  in  our  litera- 
ture— arises  from  the  instinctive  political 
sagacity  of  our  author's  mind.  This  is 
shown  not  less  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
vaticinations,  than  in  the  graceful,  fluent, 
masterly  facility  of  his  treatment.  There 
is  no  work  which  so  simply  and  com- 
prehensively states  the  just  and  necessary 
relations  of  democracy  and  slavery — 
none  which  handles  with  calmer  vigor 
or  more  smiting  superiority  the  wretch- 
ed sophistries  of  that  system.  This  ma- 
gasine  and  the  free  popular  sentiment  of 
the  country  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  God- 
win. His  essays  were  the  first  ever  pub- 
lished serially  in  an  American  periodical 
of  acknowledged  character  and  position, 
which  treated  the  political  diflferences  b(s 
tween  slavery  and  freedom  in  a  truly 
American  spirit.  They  instantly  gave  the 
magazine  a  value  which  no  other  could 
rival,  as  a  vehicle  of  the  best  thought  upon 
every  subject — recognizing  this  important 
truth,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
readers  have  an  intelligent  opinion  upon 
all  great  public  matters,  a  paper  or  a  maga- 
zine must  have  opinions  also,  if  it  wonld 
become  a  respected  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Literary  journals  and  journals 
of  art  have  usually  failed  with  us.  With 
scarcely  a  half-dozen  excoptions.  they  have 
achieved  no  valuable  intellectual  position. 
The  secret  has  been,  that  they  came  into 
the  field  gasrged.  The  great  anomaly  of 
our  institutions  was  not  to  be  mentioned, 
and  as  that  had.  to  a  certain  degreo.  infect- 
ectcd  every  department  of  national  life  and 
development,  the  periodicals  were  belov- 
ed by  milliners  and  young  ladies*  hoard- 
ing-schools, and  were  ranked  with  milliners' 
pattern-books  and  young  ladies*  albums  by 
the  rest  of  the  public.  When  Pvtnam^s 
Monthly  was  commenced,  the  rt^sponso  it 
met  from  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  coun- 
try was  so  hearty,  that  it  instantly  created 
a  responsibility.    Its  advent  was  hailed  as 


that  of  a  periodical  in  which  the  ftblest 
men  would  say  their  best  things.  It  wu 
felt  that  it  would  fill  ft  place  in  car  month- 
ly literature  which  had  never  been  mippll- 
ed.  The  energies  of  the  enterprise  were, 
therefore,  directed  to  jastiiying  this  hope, 
and  worthily  snstainlng  the  post  to  which 
it  had  been  instinctively  assigned.  This 
was  only  to  be  done  by  engaging  ereiy 
question  which  interested  the  public  mind 
and  treating  it  from  a  point  of  principle  not 
of  party.  In  a  country  which  is  hj  dift- 
tinction  a  political  conntry,  in  which  the 
gravest  questions  are  political,  it  was  trea- 
son to  its  own  character  for  such  a  maga- 
eine  to  avoid  political  qnestions.  Tbivefore 
it  broke  away  from  the  old  mts  of  magaiine 
literature,  and.  while  it  avoided  partlsu- 
ship,  it  planted  itself  upon  principle,  and 
has  there  remained.  The  task  was  difflcalt, 
and,  intellectually  speaking,  nncertain ;  for 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  this  conntry  are 
elsewhere  engaged  in  political  debate  of 
various  kinds,  so  that  the  experiment  of 
the  magazine,  if  not  a  great  sacoets  mnit 
be  a  shamcfhl  failure.  That  it  was  not  a 
failure  in  this  respect,  bat  a  great  saoeesB, 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  sagacity,  skill,  ex- 
tent and  depth  of  accomplishment,  which 
Mr.  Godwin  developed  in  the  political  eamyi 
which  he  has  now  collected.  They  are 
contributions  to  literatare  of  which  any 
literature  should  be  proud,  and  whose  en- 
trance into  the  world  upon  their  own  ac- 
count, this  magazine  cannot  contemplate 
with  less  emotion  than  a  father  watohei 
the  debut  of  his  oldest  son. 

— At  a  time  when  everybody  Is  talking 
of  the  extension  or  restricUoo  of  slavery) 
it  is  well  to  know  the  complete  history  of 
the  subject,  and  this  can  be  learned  from  a 
volume  just  issued  by  Dix,  Edwards  h  Co. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  staticians  and  statesmen  In  the 
conntry.  and  contains,  in  the  original  docu- 
mentary form,  a  record  of  nearly  erery- 
thing  that  has  been  done,  by  the  gorem- 
ment,  in  respect  to  the  enlargement  or 
abridgment  of  the  inflnences  of  slavwy. 
Beginning  with  a  brief  account  of  It,  as  It 
existed  in  the  colonies,  it  passes  to  our 
constitutional  Icidslatloo,  and  then  to  the 
subsequent  giving  votes,  resolves,  and  re- 
ports, with  accuracy  and  detail.  Thepolnti 
wh'ch  prominence  has  been  given  ara,  the 
first  and  second  Missouri  stmggle ;  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas ;  the  oomproAilae  off  UM; 
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and  the  Kansas  on  Ira jjor.  The  editor  haa 
gen»Ti»lly  presented  the  views  on  )>uth  sides 
of  these  importtint  suhj»ctK — in  fact,  an 
impartial  history,  ho  that  no  one  who  is 
called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  at  the  next 
election  nee<l  he  without  the  means  of 
forming  it  with  intelligence. 

— The  rare  genius  of  Mr.  Darley  ia  out- 
line illiiKtraiioii  in  familiar  to  all  our  read- 
ers. His  apprehension  of  the  delicate 
humor  of  Irving'^  legends  was  ho  exqnisite, 
that  th*'ir  airy  fancy  lacks  nothing  in  the 
form-*  by  which  the  artist  gave  them  to  the 
eye.  Th<y  showed  not  only  the  fikillful 
pencil,  but  the  subtle  imagination  of  the 
ma^iter.  The  very  f'pirit  of  the  HudsoDf 
th»*  soul  of  tend'T  summer  tranquillity 
which  broo<ls  over  il.^  lovely  banks,  and 
Ftretch's  away  among  its  g«'ntle  hills,  and 
whieh  Irving  fo  keenly  appreciated  and 
porpetu;ited  in  his  writing,  Darley  has 
not  less  felt  and  nprmhiced  in  his  drawing, 
Th»'  viirn*  tte  of  the  liip  Van  Winkle  Series 
of  illustrations  is  as  piire  a  poem  as  could 
h**  written  or  sung,  while  all  the  peculiar 
charnctrr  of  the  legend  reappears  in  the 
drawings  of  the  scenes.  Rogers'  Italy, 
illu'trated  by  Turner,  is  not  so  |>erfect  a 
union  of  the  author  and  artist  as  Irving's 
storiis  (Iriiwn  by  Darley.  They  have  each 
ttjf  s;iMi»'  <l;iinty  iblicacy,  the  same  subtle 
jv  rc»  ptioii  and  enjoyment  of  the  grotesque, 
tlie  Mirne  force  of  characterization,  the 
eaiTie  »'\(jui«.ite  finish  in  ex'cution.  These 
works  iii-taiitly  pl.iced  Mr.  Darley  at  the 
bead  (»l  his  art.  There  is  no  such  living 
m.i-'ter  (tf  outline  illustration. 

For  sodio  y«'ars  he  has  had  in  prepara- 
tion a  work  which  will  be  immediately 
publi-li'd  l>y  Uedlield  of  this  city,  a  series 
of  illii-tr;ilions  of  Judd's  M'trgaret.  Mar' 
^'tTtf  is  u  novel  of  early  New  Kngland 
country  lite.  It  was  publishi'd  a  dozen  or 
more  y«:irs  since,  and  has  taken  it8  place 
in  our  iitiiMtiir-'.  It  is  full  of  poetic  and 
ijioi.il  te«*li(ig  and  power.  It  ha.s  a  force 
of  p  (tiir-  -(jne  d'scripiion  which  is  re- 
mi!kiii»le  in  f)  ctiire''(|ue  literature.  The 
b(.«>k  is  ernwd' (1  wiih  incidents,  with 
l(ii;i_!il>.  witli  ii  complicated  play  of  char- 
iut<  r.  It  -hows  grrat  g»'neral  power. 
and  :i  L:«MiiM-:  w  liicii  the  author  afterward 
prov-d  in  oih'T  \Noik-.  u<ine  of  which, 
hou.  \.  r.  •<|ii;il  Mil 'J,' net  in  wild  and  curi- 
OU-'  ...I'  r«  -:.  It  is  alnio>l  the  only  pure 
New  i.n^l.iud  no\fl,  as  Uncle  Tom  is  a 
purely    >oiiib«'rn    novel.      As    the     work 


of  a  youug  man  wboiK}  Imaglnatioa 
vast,  bat  unchastened  ;  whoso  mind 
strong  and  afllueat,  but  untrained  in  ex- 
pression ;  whose  observation  of  nature 
was  as  delicate  as  White's  for  the  details, 
and  more  poetic  than  most  poets  in  descrip* 
tion ;  as  the  dream  of  a  religious  entha- 
Ria.«$t,  whose  plans  were  dazzling  rather 
than  practicable  ;  of  a  sincere  and  gener- 
ous thinker,  more  eager  to  show  his 
thoughts  than  to  82t  them  so  that  the 
world  would  wish  to  see  them  ;  Mtirgatet 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in 
American  literature.  It  is  purely  Ameri- 
can. It  is  full  of  pine  woods  and  slaog; 
of  sketches  of  Yankee  smartness  and  mean- 
neas,  and  also  of  that  strange  sad  vein  of 
poetry  in  the  Puritanic  nature,  which 
showed  itself  the  other  day  when  Connee- 
ticut  tolled  its  bells  for  the  fallen  Charier 
Oak.  But,  for  the  reasons  we  have  men* 
tioned,  the  book  is  chaotic.  The  story  is 
constantly  lost  in  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  episode.  It  is  a  jungle  of  luxuriance. 
The  characters  crowd  and  binder  each 
other,  and  the  progress  of  the  story  is  sad- 
ly confused.  It  is,  however,  especially  the 
the  book  for  Mr.  Darley  to  illustrate,  and 
be  has  achieved  a  work  which  is  undoubt- 
edly superior  to  any  outline  illustrations 
since  Flaxman*.*^  The  German  Retzsch 
has  a  great  reputation  in  this  department ; 
but  his  imagination  is  limited,  and  his  feel- 
ing sentimental.  His  tender  mannerism 
soon  wearies ;  and  there  is  no  dramatic 
discrimination  in  any  of  bis  works,  except- 
ing in  Schiller's  Son^  qf  the  BeJl,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  Faiut,  Mr.  Darley ^s 
drawings  present  to  the  mind  the  story 
that  Mr.  Judd  intended  to  tell,  but  freed 
from  all  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the 
actual  work.  They  are  masterly  in  their 
entire  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  the 
elaborate  skill  of  their  execution.  The 
drawing  of  Chillion  with  his  violin  is  at 
exquisite  a  poem  as  the  old  statue  of  the 
Faun,  or  Mr.  Darley's  own  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
The  Yankee  shopping  scene,  also,  has  a 
quiet  perfection  in  its  blending  of  humor 
and  tenderne.<«,  which  maketi  us  wish  that 
the  artist  might  devote  bimsidf  solely 
to  the  production  of  such  scenes  as  the 
Margaret  illuiitrationi).  We  regard  this 
beautiful  volume  as  the  most  valuable 
recent  contribution  to  American  art, 
and  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  intriosio 
interest. 
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THE    WORLD    OF    NEW  YORK. 


Now  the  City  takes  her  temper  from  the 
Geason,  and  is  hoftpitable.  She  spreads  her 
broad  board  with  cakes  and  ale,  has  np 
her  players  and  dancers,  hangs  out  her 
lanterns  and  parti-colored  flags,  says  to 
her  musicians  **  strike  up,"  and  bids  the 
strangers  to  her  fairing.  Autolycus  is 
here,  and  Crummies,  and  Jorley,  and  Dr 
Faustns  and  Mr.  Merryman,  that  our  coun- 
try cousins  may  have  a  good  time.  "  Here 
we  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  the  show  is 
just  a-going  to  begin,  and  all  for  twenty- 
five  cents." 

Who  is  it — Dickens? — ^who  says  the 
greatest  of  American  institutions  is  "  Ad- 
mittance, twenty-five  cents."  You  do  not 
see  the  poiat  of  that?  Perhaps  not ;  the 
wisdom  of  the  saying  is  by  no  means  so 
cheap  as  the  proud  national  privilege  it 
celebrates.  But  take  its  philosophy  fairly 
in  hand,  and  beginning  with  Barnum  and 
the  Baby  Show,  you  shall  not  stop  short 
of  Jefferson  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Your  country  cousin  will  help 
along  your  first  blind  motions  in  search  of 
the  true  significance  of  a  maxim  so  pro- 
found, by  showing  you  that  *'  twenty-five 
cents''  means — photographs  warranted  to 
please,  with  morocco  case  complete ;  a 
Bodleian  library  of  startling  romances — the 
most  heart-rending,  soul-harrowing  of  two- 
shilling  histories;  the  Ethiopian  min- 
trelsy  of  Buckley  and  Christy  ;  the  Crys- 
tal Palace ;  the  Diispeldorf  gallery  ;  Neu- 
mann's statue ;  the  Musical  Automaton  ;  a 
living  skeleton  and  two  lively  anacondas; 
the  Intelligent  Ape ;  the  Green  Monster, 
and  the  Red  Gnome  ;  that  Blessed  Baby  ; 
Mr.  Hackett's  Falstuff ;  the  Horticultural 
Exhibition  ;  an  evening  at  the  Opera,  with 
"  the  best  place  to  hear ;"  the  Fail  races  ; 
Henry  Ward  Beccher ;  youug  iieugler ;  the 
Fairy  Star ;  Horace  Gioeley ;  the  American 
Institute's  fair;  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  Black- 
weU,  and  the  hen  with  three  legs,  if, 
starting  from  these,  you  cannot  reach  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
the  same  principle  uppermost  in  thu  spirit 
of  our  government,  you  will  never  be  a 
statesman.  Should  you  happen  to  be  a 
foreigner,  coming  hither  to  adopt  us,  you 
will  as  clearly  perceive  the  political  appli- 
cation as  thuugh  the  cheap  welcome 
greeted  you  from  every  outer  light-house 
along  the  coast. 


Once,  we  well  remember  for  a  fact,  "Ad- 
mittance, twenty-five  cents"  was  chalked 
on  the  White  House  door.  It  was  some 
four  or  five  administrations  ago.  There 
had  been  a  levee  the  night  before ;  fat  the 
first  time,  no  ''  refreshments"  were  served ; 
and  when  two  grave  and  potential  sena- 
tors would  have  saved  the  coantry  between 
them  in  a  reth*lng  room,  the  President 
brought  them,  with  hie  own  hands,  a  fbsril 
in  a  brass  candlestick,  which  the  demoen^ 
tic  Solon— who,  having  jost  stumped  New 
Jersey,  knew  something  aboat  that  kind 
of  lights,— pronounced  a  **  dip." 

As  in  this,  so  in  everything  be  sees,  yon 
country  cousin  flinds  solemn  political  import^ 
ever  since  the  three  imposing  adTsrtis^ 
ments  overcame  him  like  a  summer  okmd 
at  the  comer  of  Bond  street,  proclaiming 
the  Shadrach,  Meshaoh  and  Abednego^ 
the  three  Jews  set  over  the  aflkirs  of  tin 
province  of  Babylon — ^who  would  p«H 
through  the  furnace  of  a  Presidential  eiee- 
tion,  heated  seven  times  more  tlmn  It  WM 
wont  to  be  heated,  to  save  the  eonntiy; 
since,  in  the  print-shop  windows,  he  hatli 
looked  on  the  parted  locks  that  shall  not 
be  singed,  and  the  American  ooat  tet 
shall  not  be  changed,  and  the  white  neek- 
cloth,  whereonto  the  smell  of  the  fire  rihall 
not  pass;  since  he  finds  back  hair  and 
crinoline  in  the  field,  and  hath  beheld  Oar 
Jessie  address  her  feliow-oitlnent  Ami 
a  gilt  frame  at  Williams  and  Stevens'. 

The  town  makes  mnch  of  the  coontiy 
cousin  just  now.  He  is  everybody,  and  he 
is  everywhere,  mistaking  tlie  Bowery  for 
Broadway,  and  Bond-street  for  the  Flflh- 
avenue.  You  will  know  his  wilb  hj  hir 
fiutters  and  her  panics;  wbenerer  you 
shall  find  her,  policeman  Higginbottom 
will  have  just  borne  her  bodily  thronsh 
the  din  and  crash  of  much  onmibns-eoillF 
sion.  You  will  know  his  **  young  ladla%'' 
by  their  excessive  overdonenessy  and  bj  tlw 
bouquets  they  toss  to  La  Grange  or  Boberft 
always  alighting  with  a  thump  on  the 
portly  waistcoat  of  Amodio,  or  tiie  nnttj 
jacket  of  Paul  BrillanL  And  theo  yon  am 
safe  to  recognize  the  juveniles  of  the 
country  cousin,  by  their  nut-tarown  legi^ 
sure  to  be  fashionably  exposed,  and  by  thS' 
annoyance  they  infiict  on  the  *'  young  Ift* 
dies,"  whose  aide-walk  addiction  to  olioee* 
late  drops  they  imitate  with 
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worth  of  ioo^ream  done  up  in  browa 
paper. 

EBpeeiallj,  will  joa  find  the  fhrnUy  9k 
the  jewelry  paltcee  of  Broad wi^  $  oflenetl 
peering  eagerly  into  the  windowi  thereof, 
catching  proToking  glimpaee  of  alhr-off 
beaaty,  yet  not  daring  to  pa»  OTer  tbt 
threshold  which  separatee  them  flrom  en- 
chanted groond ;  hot,  sometimea  in  the  Tciy 
midat  of  TiiEyiy*8  itself. 

Did  ever  two  hours  past  io  qoioUyt 
Erery  thing  so  magical,  so  bewildering,  to 
all  save  the  little  lame  boy,  flresh  from  his 
Arabian  Nights  and  Hans  Andersen.  First: 
watches,  watches,  watches  I  from  the  big- 
ness of  grandpa's  silver  repeater,  to  that  of 
the  shilling  in  their  nnea^y  fingers;  of  all 
sorts,  and  prices,  and  colon ;  enameled  hi 
pink  and  blue,  black  and  green ;  set  with 
diamonds  and  pearls,  and  torquoise  and 
garnets;  and  of  a  perfection  and  proAn* 
aion  to  have  crazed  poor  Peter  Hele,  who^ 
with  the  slow  heat  of  his  German  pertUw. 
city,  hatched  the  "  Nurembnrg  Eggs,"  so 
called  from  their  oval  form — the  worthy 
ancestors  of  this  resplendent  brood.  The 
shilling-size  are  cunningly  hidden  awsj  In 
tioy  lockets,  under  bracelet  clasps,  ia 
opera-glasees ;  and  there  is  a  pcettioeai 
too  fiotHladyish  to  be  half  appreciated  by 
country  laesies — a  golden  pocket-pistol, 
Rtnddcd  brilliaatly  with  diamonds,  having 
a  tiny  watch  in  the  butt  end  of  it ;  the  phh 
tol,  by  touching  a  spring,  becomes  a  buii> 
quet-holder,  and  under  the  watch,  whioh 
raises  like  a  lid,  is  a  vinaigrette. 

These  SwIhs  marvels  of  minuteness  hi 
watches  ara  usually  considered  a  "mod- 
em improvement;''  but  it  is  known  that- 
those  in  general  use  in  the  olden  time 
were  much  smaller  than  these  of  to- 
day. There  is  a  will,  still  in  ezisteiMM, 
dated  1576,  in  which  Archbkhop  Parker, 
bequeaths  *'to  his  frende  and  fkythfU 
brother  in  the  church,''  the  Bight  Her. 
Bishop  Ely,  his  staff  of  Indian  cane,  Amk 
ing  a  watch  in  th4  top ;  and  in  an  acooanl 
of  *'  Jewells  and  other  furnishings  soold 
and  di'Iivered  to  the  Queene's  moat  eioel- 
Icut  majestie,  (Anne  of  Denmark)  fron  the 
Xth  of  April,  1607,  to  the  Febmary  fhl- 
lowing,  by  George  Ueriott,  her  HJghneee* 
jewcllor,**  there  is  the  following"  JStaM.  A 
little  watch  set  all  over  with  dlaaoodi^ 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  diaaoai 
necklace  throws  even  theae  wontan  In  thi 


shade:  thIrtyHrfz  stonai  of  pnmt  wnl«, 
the  largeal  atone  worth  $7,000,  the  wMo 
jittering ttring $14,000.   Soooitlyntaj 
poseesMa  Tify  Uttle  intereel  eioapt  flor  thi 
oold  eye  of  speonlatton,  io  tong  aa  It  «•• 
mahis  Inert  and  hannleai  In  its  bed  of 
velvet  and  aelin ;  bnt  tot  Its  wealth  of  Uglit 
fonn  the  glory  of  a  Mowy  naek  \  tot  111. 
priamatio  glandngi  depend  upon  tho  qitok 
motlona  of  an  eager,  a  reetlew,  or  a  prond- 
heart,  DcettInc  with  Its  hidden  pain ;  tot  W 
ereato  passions    pride,  envy,«alleeidownr 
dragging  vanll^— 4tielf  ataring  right  on, 
reaoiaatow,  coM,diarp,  daailing,  thei 
to  ereiy  hdM>lder    and  at  oaoo  It 
within  the  pato  of  homan  Intareat 

Diamonds  an  InttinsloaUy  toovalnnUo 
to  poaseii  any  poatto  aenttaoit;  of  all 
gems,  th^  moat  need  aasoefaitlon  to  gN«- 
them  a  claim  to  onr  sympathy.     Whnl. 
doea  one  care,  to  know  that  King  Joaeph  L 
of  Portugal  buttoned  htoooat  with  £100,000' 
—that  a  Persian  BBonanh  had  a  hoto  boi«A< 
through  £8^000,000,  In  order  to  wear  It. 
about  hia  royal  naok  on  grand  oonrt4iQf% 
or  that  Bni^aet  Sing  sported  a  atUl  torfV- 
aaMMmt  In  hto  armlet   And,  on  the  01119^ 
hand,  what  oan  be  fhltor  of  the  romnntln- 
ehiviOryof  the  daya  of  Ghariea  I.— of  tho 
sphrit  of  the  Injtnriooa  amonra  of  the  eonrl- 
of  Louis  XV.— than  the  Duke  of  Bnckfaif- 
ham's  diamond  tags,  or  the  myaterionadin* 
mond  necklace  of  OoontCaglioatrot 

This  is  by  no  means  tme  of  other  pro* 
ciooa  stonee.  Emeraldar  for  Inatanee,  aro 
essentially  poetical ;  who  la  no  nnfortonala 
aa  to  doubt  the  Umrcheriehed  beltof,  thai 
when  given  aa  loTo>ptodgea,  they  finde  or 
grow  brighter,  aa  the  abeent  one  provea  In* 
constant  or  fhlthfhlf  And  the  opal,  witk» 
ita  everHxhanging  huee,  with  all  the  rt*- 
manUo  auperstltion  that  attachea  to  tho 
emerald,  and  none  of  Its  glssslnees,  appadi 
to  onr  sentimental  appreolatlon  mi^&nXfmt 
its  own  merits,  aa  a  thing  of  aaqnUla 
beaaty  and  deliea^. 

Pearls  beloog  to  the  brida  aU  the  woili 
over ;  happy  she  who  ean  adorn  haiaolf  fbr 
the  altar  with  the  Identtoal  aot— yaUowai 
1^  age,  thafar  antlina  oatling  fell  of  n 
pricatooi  qnalntnssa  whioh  graaad  tho 
weddbig4ay  of  her  great  grandmother. 
Theae  wero  deawiadly  the  ihvorlta  Joi^ 
eto  of  the  anmptuona  EUiahath.  Ito 
drsoi  In  wMA  her  mt^rnkf  went  to  8t 
PanPi^  to  retnm  thaaka  fbr  the  defeat  of  tho 
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a  superb  lattice-work  of  pearls,  her  hair  in- 
terlaced with  the  same,  and  a  costly  neck- 
lace of  them  about  her  throat.  By-the-by, 
the  London  Observer,  of  1683,  advertised  a 
list  of  jewels*,  owned  *'  by  the  late  Prince 
Rupert,"  to  be  disposed  of  by  lottery,  the 
chief  prize  being  a  magnificent  pearl  neck- 
lace, valued  at  £8,000;  and  a  nursery 
maid  of  the  royal  household  of  Queen 
Anne  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  steal- 
ing a  single  pearl  Iselonging  to  her  majes- 
ty, worth  £110. 

But  to  return  to  our  country  cousins,  to 
answer  tbeir  impatient  eyes.  Where  now? 
Ah  I  tbe  bracelets.  How  barbaric,  yet  how 
simply  elegant,  those  broad  bands  of  gold, 
so  pure,  so  virgin  ;  how  much  more  tasteflil 
than  tbe  elaborate  gewgaws  whose  rubies 
and  diamonds  frown  down  their  unprctcnd- 
ingness! 

And  there  the  green-jointed  length  of  a 
snake  lies  coiled  in  successive  rings,  while 
high  in  air,  darting  its  golden  fangs,  it 
rears  a  be  diamonded  crest  and  flashes 
ruby  eyes — the  serpent  still  asserting  its 
dominion  over  the  fancy,  at  least,  of 
womankind.  And,  indeed,  this  long-en- 
during partiality,  among  the  "  once  beguil- 
ed,'' for  flu  unflattering  a  conceit,  is  quite 
difficult  to  account  for;  surely,  if  other 
proof  were  wanting  for  the  litcralness  of 
the  Eve-and  apple  story,  this  trait  would 
go  far  to  substantiate  it.  Of  this  sort  was 
the  depraved,  or  rather  morbid  taste 
which,  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  made  trin- 
ket guillotines  the  rage  in  Paris — a  taste 
that  would  be  equally  unaccountable  if 
one  ever  wondered  at  anything  in  the 
French  character  or  its  manifestations. 
In  the  account,  before-mentioned,  of 
"  George  Heriott,  her  Highness'  jeweler," 
we  find  two  other  items  apropos  :  "  Aryng 
with  a  heart  and  a  serpent,  all  sett  about 
with  diamondis ;"  and,  "  A  pair  of  pcn- 
dentis  of  two  handis,  and  two  serpcntis 
hanging  at  them." 

Perhup-*  the  most  manifestly-extravagant 
luxuries  in  this  Palace  of  All-delight,  are 
the  vases  which,  in  choice  rarity,  are  dis- 
posed among  its  various  wonders.  That 
tall(^st  pair— yes,  as  tall  as  sunburned  Jim- 
my yonder,  who  was  turned  of  twelve  last 
Chrii*tmas-evc — of  brilliant  lapis-lazuli- 
colored  glass,  set  upon  gold,  with  handles 
exquisitely  turned,  are  worth  S1,000.  One 
thousand  doilurs  at  the  mercy  of  a  ser- 
vant's broom-handle,  or  the  stubborn  crino- 


line of  my  lady  herself  I  There  are  otheii  tt 
half  the  price,  but  much  more  beautiful,  of 
the  finest  Sevres,  the  flowers  on  them,  bj  • 
curious  art,  painted  to  appear  as  if  actually 
within  the  vase ;  and  there  are  Chinese ^n 
with  their  odd  chow-chow  of  irresistible 
designs. 

Step  further  back  to  tbe  ladles'  special 
province :  Fans  of  every  shape,  material, 
and  price — ftom  fifty  cents  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars— of  papier>macb6,  sandal- 
wood, and  ivory — the  last  exquisitely  earr- 
ed,  and  reminding  one  of  those  moch-prlaed 
dainties  of  our  grandmother's  ball-costome. 
With  us,  however,  the  fan  is  the  veriest  gew- 
gaw, and  will  continue  to  be,  until  it  means 
more  in  the  hands  of  our  belles  than  a  t0y 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces  between  the  endlea 
figures  of  *'  the  German."  It  is  not  till  one 
sees  a  fan  in  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  woman, 
that  he  can  understand  the  i>erfection  to 
which  refined  coquetry  can  cultivate  this,  to 
us,  useless  trifle.  How  like  a  thing  of  life 
it  flutters  and  chatters,  and  pleads  and 
scolds  I  how  the  quick  glancing  of  its  Jew. 
eled  wings  carries  a  message  of  hope  or 
despair  from  its  capricioas  mistress  1  how 
intimately  it  becomes  associated  with  her 
dearest  secrets,  till  either  is  pitifully  incom- 
plete without  the  other !  how  at  mass,  in 
the  ball-room,  on  the  plaza,  or  at  a  bnli- 
fight,  they  are  equally  one  and  Insepara- 
ble !  Fans  studded  with  jewels  formed  a 
conspicuous  article  in  Queen  Eliaabeth'k 
famous  New  Year's  gifts,  and  mention  is 
made  of  her  gracious  acceptance,  firom  her 
lord-keeper,  when  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Esw, 
of  "  a  fine  fan  garnished  with  diamond^ 
valued  at  £400  at  least.-' 

Up  stairs  is  a  bewildering  variety  of 
clocks  for  mantel  ornaments ;  and  here  wt 
feel  compelled  to  add  one  more  lanrel  to 
the  already  cumbrous  wreath  crowning  the 
memory  of  the  magnificent  HarAn  Al- 
Kashid,  by  reminding  our  readers  thai 
the  first  clock  seen  in  Europe  was  a  present 
from  that  worthy  caliph  to  Charlemagne. 

The  stern  graybeard,  with  his  hald 
crown,  and  scythe,  and  hour-glass,  severe 
and  uncompromising,  is  banished  heneSi 
and  in  his  stead,  bands  of  the  rosy  Ikhd^ 
attendant  upon  the  gay  goddess^  ohime^ 
with  ravishing  sweetness,  the  scarce  pef^ 
ceptible  flapping  of  time's  love-oUpt 
wings.  Many  of  these  fanciful  timepieces 
are  of  white  marble,  proiVisely  glided,  or 
inlaid  with   fine  miniatures  of  the  LMk 
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XV.  U'auiIcH,  with  powdered  h  cks  and  bro- 
cad'-d   farthingales. 

In  elegant  contrast  to  this  rather  mere- 
tricloii-*  styii',  are  tho:<e  tine  Fn-nch  bronz- 
es, Idltfrly  become  so  popular  for  mantel 
oriiani'nts.  Some  of  these  are  classical 
ti;;iiri's  of  jjreut  elegance,  such  as  KWs 
Am  izoii.  kriighta  in  armor,  or  in  tourna- 
mnit.  curious  myUiological  groups,  and 
ganif  pu'i'i.'s  of  woud^.Tful  perfectiK'ss.  One 
maiilcl-olock — an  allegorical  design — re- 
pr">eMts  the  earth  supported  by  griffins, 
and  Hurmounted  by  a  star-crowned  spirit, 
with  cherubic  attendants.  Two  bronze 
figur  s  from  Faust— the  witch  and  Mephis- 
tophele>< — are  replete  with  the  Clermaa- 
e.'»<iU''  grotcwjueness,  the  fantastic  diablerie, 
charui.-l»rir*tic  of  the  wildest  conceptions 
of  Uetzs<!h. 

A  novelty  for  the  droi^sing-room.  certaia 
to  r'C'ive  immt'diate  approval  and  adop- 
tion, is  the  miroirf'ire  ft  uur/ue.  Have  you 
«evri  it — that  happi'*.*<t  consuuimation  of  the 
appllaiic's  of  the  toilet?  No  more  twist- 
ing <'ll  ('f  the  head  to  get  the  uiere.^t  idea 
of  oij<''s  back  hair  ;  no  more  blind  faith  ia 
the  niecliauical  accuracy  of  one's  fingers  in 
arrari^riiig  its  massive  rolls  and  braids;  but, 
by  this  magic-mirror,  the  gift  is  given  us 
to  S-".  at  !•  a<t  a  part  of,  ourselves  '*  as  ilh- 

<'!S   "-'■••  U-i." 

And  all  this  conjuration,  and  this 
in!_''.".y  m.iu'ic.  is  obt-viiied  by  tiie  sim- 
\>\>  .-t  C'>:itri\  anoe  im:i;;inal>b' — so  simple. 
llj.it  yr.i  vvoi.d.  r  wl;y  it  vsas  not  stumbled 
up":i  li»:i:;  ago.  by  the  stuj)idest  of 
f'<ii:..  u:-  an  <ival  mli'r<tr.  attf'cluMl  by  a 
;";:it-(l  rod  lo  any  good  toilet  glass. 
'rhi>  rod.  proj'cting  from  tlie  top  of  the 
L'iviv-,  holds  su-pt'iul.'d.  over  and  Ixdiind 
I')"  li  ad,  tji»'  oval  miiTor,  which  retlects 
til'*  '•-.<k  iiair  ui)ou  tin;  toilet  glasi?,  just 
al'ov*'  th"  fic»'. 

Iliiiirio.  this  portion  of  the  fairest  orna- 
rii'iit  <.f  \vom;iu.  with  all  its  suggestiveneKs, 
;i'il  i;-  iiidiv  idiialily.  as  one  of  the  stronjjf 
u'i.'it-.  iia>  n  uuiiru'd  a  well-nigh  un<liscov- 
•  r  d  l)'»!irn'',  its  «\pans<'  but  dimly  sur- 
ra'-'d.  it^  laiidin  irks  a  'subject  of  conj«'C- 
l  ;:•  -  -  ;h-'  imp'-rt'Ct  L'limp-«'s  obtained,  with 
iirj'  li  p.iiiirul  e:i.»rt.  ihrouiiii  tlie  agency  of 
a  haiid  »'ia--,  only  making  confusion  a  little 
wor.-''  <  o.ilouud'd. 

N>  ?r;i  •  »<;.j  i«dte  wouM  ever  consent  to 
ti.«*  t  u<  h  ol  ^IriHiLT"  ll:ii:«'rs  in  her  front 
ImIt  ;  r.o;,r  1  lit  li'  r  ow  n  can  twine,  elf'-ctive- 
ly.  that   beguiling  tendril  to  just  such  aa 


angle  with  bcr  favorite  dimple  ;  no  one  but 
herself  can  attain  the  curve  best  adapted  to 
define  tlic  broad  wbiteoess  of  her  Greciaa 
brow  ;  and,  since  this  gift  of  Vcdos  hat 
fallen  to  her  handmaidens,  let  us  8e« 
what  rare  beauties  can  be  eliminated  by 
the  la.Kt  touches  of  loving  fingers  oa  the 
professional  aspect  of  the  back  hair. 

The  cheap  enjoyment  of  the  picture- 
shops  detains  our  country  cousins  in  de- 
lighted knots.  At  Williams  &  Stevens,  it 
is  Mrs.  Spencer's  dogs — a  new  pair — which 
especially  engage  their  unschooled  sympa- 
thies—the *•  Favorite  and  the  Forsaken  :'* 
the  one,  a  pampered  Prince  Charles,  re- 
galed with  the  dainty  bones  of  birds, 
couched  on  Mlken  ottomans,  or  velvet 
Brussels  carpet,  or  in  the  warm  folds  of  a 
crimson  damask  curtain,  washed,  and  comb- 
ed, and  tenderly  stroked,  by  the  softest  of 
white  fingers,  and  decked  with  blue  ribbon 
and  silver  bell — a  heartless,  insolent  pet 
of  fortune  ;  the  other,  the  outcast  mother 
of  four  cold  and  hunger-clamorous  pups, 
with  frost-nipped  noses  and  watery  eyet, 
climbing  over  each  other's  backs  in  their 
selfish  misery,  the  weakest  always  under, 
crying  with  all  their  four  impatient  stom- 
achs for  the  food  which  the  drained  nip- 
j)les  of  their  forsaken  nurse  have  not  to 
bestow  ;  the  north  end  of  a  j)ile  of  boards 
their  only  house,  a  froz»'n  brick  their 
threshold,  and  icicles,  bright,  hard  and  dry, 
downhanging  from  their  eaves ;  on  the 
ground,  the  segment  of  a  great  shin  bone, 
Fnatch»'<l  from  under  some  busy  butcher's 
stall,  at  peril  of  the  poor  mother's  life,  and 
now  quite  hollow,  empty,  clean,  licked  to 
the  lat't  hope  long  ago. 

If.  say  our  country  cousins,  Mrs.  .Spencer 
paintetl  that  piteous  wretch  from  the  life, 
we  commiserate  her  no  less  than  her  model 
— a  shivering,  empty,  s-hrunken  thing  ;  one 
frost-bitten  foot  held  up  trembling;  her 
once  pure,  white,  sleek,  silken  coat — for  it 
is  plain  she  is  of  good  family,  and  has  seen 
better  days — now  all  smutched  and  rough  ; 
her  nose  sharp  and  blue  ;  her  tail  hopeless- 
ly betwiH»n  her  legs  ;  her  ears  agued  de- 
spite their  pricked-up  eagerness  ;  her  eyes 
witrt-endy  and  worried  out;  the  forlornest 
thing  alive.  Our  country  cousin.s  can  un- 
diTstand  this  picture  well  enough  to  be  sor- 
ry th<'y  have  seen  it,  although  that  ele- 
ment in  it,  which  we  who  are  .•sophisticated 
and  sensitive,  call  coarseness,  they  say  is 
nature. 
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At  Goupil's  it  is  Rosa  Bonhcurs  cattle 
pieces  which  charm  them  most,  and  they 
are  particularly  arrested  by  that  certaiu 
simplicity,  ea^y  to  feel,  which  makes  the 
foreiganuss  of  the  ^'  Chalk  Wagon''  famil- 
iar. Some  home-pictures,  too,  take  their 
hearts  at  once,  such  as  the  '^Christmas 
Dream''  and  the  "  Christmas  Reality ;'' 
and  an  odd  classical  conceit,  by  Lcvasseur, 
after  Hamon,  called  "  My  Sister  is  not  at 
Home,  Sir."  Then  there  is  "  Fidelity  "—the 
noble  sorrow  of  a  hound  who  watches  by  a 
grave— by  Castan,  after  Dedreux  ;  and  Eu- 
gene Lepoittevin's  ••  History  of  a  French 
Fishing  Boat'- — the  Launch,  the  Depar- 
ture, the  Return,  and  the  Wreck— full  of 
the  vigor,  the  venture,  the  changeful  ele- 
ments of  coast  life.  Vornet's  •*  Arab  Wo- 
man Surprised  by  a  Lion,"  flutters  the 
young  ladicH  fresh  from  Cumming  and  Ge- 
rard ;  and  his  "  Mass  in  Kabyle,'- — a  splen- 
did spectacle  of  picturesque  arrays-altar 
and  cross  and  banner  and  censer,  priest 
and  soldier,  scimitar  and  sword,  spear  and 
bayonet,  burnous  and  turban  and  fatigue- 
cap — brightens  the  eyes,  and  elates  the 
heart,  and  lifts  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
boys. 

But  It  is  the  art  which  comes  nearest 
home — the  daguerreotype — that  appeals 
most  successfully  to  the  curiosity  or  the 
vanity  of  our  friends  from  the  provinces. 
Fred  ricks'  new  rooms  have  been  filled 
with  them  daily  ;  surprised,  delighted,  tit- 
tering sitters  for  ambrotype,  Hallotype, 
photograph,  or  plain  daguerreotype ; 
groups  and  single  sitters,  lovers  and  sweet- 
hearts, the  old  folks  and  the  toddling 
weans  ;  some  refreshing  shape  of  harmless 
vanity  evident  in  each,  and  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  aboVe  the  beauty  of  those  paint- 
ed weaknesses  which  were  made  to  be 
"  hushed  up  among  one's  friend.s."  And 
yet,  of  all  the  city's  wonders,  there  is  none 
of  BO  many  days  as  this  ;  of  all  the  city's 
pretty  gifts,  none  which  so  comes  home  to 
the  country's  grateful  bosom. 

Of  course,  our  cousins  must  have  their 
opera,  and  ballet,  and  their  legitimate 
drama.  ^\jid,  liriit  of  all,  it  is  the  uptown- 
ward  tendency  of  the  theatres,  as  of  hotels, 
which  those  deplore  to  whom  Castle  Gar- 
den, or  Barnum's  Museum,  or  the  Broad- 


way at  farthest,  have  been,  ever  since  their 
last  trip  to  town — ten  yean  since,  perhaps 
— the  no  plus  ultra  of  high  art  in  that  line. 
In  the  Academy  of  Music,  they  are  not 
easily  made  coinfortable  ;  they  perceive  a 
coldness ;  they  are  not  at  home.  *'  A  fine 
house,  sir,  but  too  far  from  the  Aster/' 
"  At  the  Academy,''  they  eay,  *'  yon  liad 
your  Fat  Knight ;  why  could  you  not  leave 
us  Jem  Bags.  We  did  not  cry  for  yoor 
Trovatore ;  could  you  not  spare  ns  oar 
Toodles?  If  we  were  content  with  Sleek, 
why  should  you  force  Shylook  upon  ns. 
We  were  joined  to  that  Blessed  Baby ;  why 
could  you  not  let  us  alone  ?" 

But,  after  all,  our  friends  are  docile,  and 
easily  persuaded  to  fall  in  with  the  Union- 
Squareward  march  of  the  drama.  We  re- 
mind them  retrospectively  of  the  Hippo- 
drome and  the  Crystal  Palace ;  prospect- 
ively of  the  Central  Fark.  We  bid  them 
mark  what  their  Castle  GMurden  has  come 
to.  We  ask  what  fate  threatens  the  late 
<'  Burton's.' '  We  point  them  to  the  Broad- 
way, in  the  very  act  to  take  up  Us 
scenery  and  waUg  even  with  that  ghastly 
wound  in  its  side,  made  by  the  enrlons 
Casca  of  adjacent  hnprovement.  We  fofoe 
them  to  acknowledge  that  not  even  aiH 
other  Baby  Show  can  long  uphold  the 
American  Museum. 

So  they  would  compound  for  Niblo-i, 
with  English  Opera  and  the  tight  xope. 
But  we  drag  tliem  to  the  Academy,  and 
thow  them  an  audience  which  takea  Itepnh 
portions  flrom  the  largeness  of  the  Indoarit-, 
able  impressarlo.  "  La  Grange  U  great," 
they  cry,  *-  and  Maretzek  is  her  propheL^ 
Beyond  the  teens,  even  into  the  forties^  wIH 
they  follow  her.  They  take  no  eoont  ef 
blocks,  and  are  careless  of  "  the  laifc  (rtaf* 
down." 

And  so  of  Burton*s,  they  grant  oil  ^f  ■■ 
much  as  the  Tempest  is  above  the  Toodl«^ 
and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Draani,  Ughff 
art  than  the  Mammy,  by  so  mnoh  li  the 
*' above  Bleccker"  of  stage  pvoprletiai 
superior  to  the  loose  Idea  of  the  nine  Us* 
miliar  to  the  low  latitade  of  the  Park ;  tf 
so  much  is  the  Burton  of  the  Lafkrge 
a1)ove  the  Burton  of  Rabinean's. 
05  well  as  cteium  muiani,  ^ut  ip 
cur  runt. 
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ty  may  not  this  be  a  la^vycr's  skull  7    Why  does  he  snffer  thii  nide  knaTe  to  knook 
out  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  hia  action  tw  battery  T" 

Hamkt. 


I  miniature  effigy  of  a  town-crier, 
th  a  little  placard  on  his  bell,  in- 
1  *♦  i>>s7 — a  Lnwyer*s  conscience ."' 
favorite  toy  for  children  not 
years  ago  ;  and.  about  the  same 
i  Rong  was  in  vogue,  warbled  by 
le  generation  of  young  misses, 
bout  the  L-A-W,"  in  which  that 
ible  profession  was  made  the 
t  of  li  warning  chant,  whose  do- 
refrain,  doubtless,  yet  lingers  in 
an  ear.  Thun  early  is  law  asso- 
with  uncertainty  and  shameless- 
Messrs.  Roe  and  Doe  become 
ost  dreaded  of  apocryphal  char- 
;  red-tape  the  clew  of  an  end- 
abyrinth  ;  Justice  Shallow,  with 
imlM»cility,  a  dangerous  person- 
nd  human  beings,  even  a  friend, 
)rmed  by  the  mysterious  perspeo- 
f  this  anomalous  element  to  a 
^.**  The  most  popular  of  modem 
its  have  found  these  associations 
»utly  universal  to  yield  good  ma- 
in **  dead  suitors  bn.>ken,  heart 
>ul,  «»n  the  wheel  of  chancery;" 
lite,  Gridlcy,  and  Kick,  are  fresh 
Tttiancnt  scare-crows  in  the  har- 
E*ld  <»f  the  law. 

n  the  Mosaic  code,  enrolled   on 

of  stone,  to  the  convention  which 

rated    that  of    the  modem    con- 

of    Eur«>pe,     law   has    been   a 

Viii.— !;>i> 


field  for  the  noblest  triamphs  and  most 
gross  peiTersions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. No  profession  offers  each  ex- 
tremes of  glory  and  shame.  From  the 
most  wretched  sophistry  to  the  grand- 
est inference,  from  a  quibble  to  a  prin- 
ciple, from  the  august  minister  of  jus- 
tice, to  the  low  pettifogger,  how  great 
the  distance  ;  yet  all  are  included  with- 
in a  common  pale. 

In  every  social  circle  and  family 
group,  there  is  an  oracle — some  indiria- 
ual  whoso  age,  wit,  or  force  of  char- 
acter giTes  an  intellectual  ascendan- 
cy— and  there  ore  always  Bun  shy  s  to 
**give  an  opinion"  among  the  ignorant* 
to  which  the  others  spontaneously  defer; 
and  thus  instinctively  arises  the  law- 
giver, sometimes  ruling  with  the  rade 
dogmatism  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  at 
others,  through  the  humorous  good 
sense  of  Sydney  Smith,  or  the  endear- 
ing tact  of  Madame  Recamier.  These 
authorities,  in  the  sphere  of  opinion  and 
companionship,  indicate  how  natural  to 
human  society  is  a  recognized  head, 
whence  emanates  that  controlling  influ- 
ence to  which  we  give  the  name  of  law. 
Like  every  other  element  of  life,  this 
loses  somewhat  of  its  native  beauty, 
when  organized  and  made  professional. 
To  every  vocation  there  belong  master- 
spirits who  have  established  precedents. 
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and  thore  are  natural  lawp^vera  ;  as 
ill  art  Miclmcl  Angolo  and  Raj>liael,  in 
oratory  DemosthcueH,  in  philosophy 
Hucon.  The  endowments  of  each,  not 
only  justify,  but  originate  their  author- 
ity ;  they  interpret  truth  through  their 
8Hperi<)r  insight  and  wisdom  in  thoir 
respective  departments  of  action  and 
of  thought ;  but  of  the  vast  number 
who  undertake  to  illustrate,  maintain, 
or  a]>ply  the  laws  which  govern  states, 
a  small  minority  are  gifted  for  the  task, 
or  aspire  to  its  higher  functions ;  hence 
the  proverbial  abuse  of  the  profession, 
its  few  glorious  ornaments,  and  its  herd 
of  perverted  slaves. 

From  this  primary  condition,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  es- 
cape :  if  he  goes  into  the  deserj  the  is 
still  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and, 
however  retired  he  may  live,  amid  his 
race,  the  laws  of  society  press  uptm 
liiin  at  some  point;  if  his  own  opinion 
is  his  law  in  matters  of  fjmcy  or  poli- 
tics, he  must  still  obey  the  law  of  the 
road ;  in  one  countr}'  the  law  of 
primogenituni ;  in  another  that  of  con- 
scription ;  in  one  circle,  a  law  of  t^iste, 
in  another,  of  custom,  and  in  a 
third,  of  privilege,  n'aets  upon  his 
free  agency ;  at  his  club  is  sumptuary 
law;  over  his  game  of  whist,  Hoylo ;  in 
his  drawing-room,  Chesterfield  ;  now 
I'exprtt  flu  cor  pa  ;  and  again,  the  claims 
of  rank;  in  Maine,  the  liquor  law;  in 
Calif<irnia,  Lynch  law ;  in  Paris,  a  gens 
d*arm(;s  ;  at  K<»me,  a  permissicm  of  resi- 
dence; on  an  luifflish  domain,  the  game 
laws ;  in  the  fields  of  (Connecticut,  a 
pound  ;  everywhere  turnpikes,  sheriffs' 
sales,  marriage  certificates,  prisons, 
courts,  passports,  and  policemen, 
thrust  before  the  eyes  of  the  most 
peaceable  and  reserved  cosmopolite — 
insignia  that  assure  him  that  law  is 
everywhere  unavoi'^able.  His  physi- 
cian discourses  to  him  of  the  laws  of 
health  ;  bis  military  friends,  of  tictics  ; 
the  beaux,  of  etiquette  ;  the  belles,  of  la 
mode ;  the  authors,  of  tasteful  prece- 
dents ;  the  reformer,  of  social  systems  ; 
and  thus  all  recognize  and  yield  to 
some  code. 

If  he  have  nothing  to  bequeath,  no 
tax  to  pay,  no  creditor  to  sue,  or  libel- 
er  to  pn)S(»eute,  he  yet  must  walk  the 
streets,  nnd  th«'re\iy  r(»alize  the  infiu- 
cnee  or  negl<'ct  of  municipal  law  in  the 
cnjoynnMit  of  •*  right-of-way,"  or  the 
nausea  of  soin**  neglected  offal ;  the 
accidents  incident  to  travi-l  assure  him 


of  the  slight  tenure  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility under  republican  law ;  and 
the  facility  of  divorce,  the  remoTal  of 
old  landmarks,  the  inoessant  subdi- 
vision and  dispersion  of  estates,  indi- 
cate that  devotion  to  the  immediate 
which  a  French  philosopher  ascribes 
to  free  institutions,  and  which  affects 
legal  as  well  as  social  phenomena.  In 
a  tour  abroad,  he  discovers  new  ma- 
jesty in  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  from 
their  association  with  the  ancient  Ro- 
man law,  upon  which  modem  jurispm- 
denco  is  founded;  and  a  curious  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Amalfi,  because  the  Pandects 
were  there  discovered.  Westminster 
revives  the  tragic  memories  of  the 
state  trials,  and  seems  yet  to  echo  tiie 
oriental  rhetoric  that  made  the  trial 
of  Hastings  a  Parliamentary  romance. 
At  Bologna,  amid  the  old  dbrooping 
towers,  under  the  pensive  arcades, 
in  the  radiant  silence  of  the  picture 
gallery,  comes  bock  the  traditionary 
beauty  of  the  fair  lecturer,  who  tausht 
the  students  juridical  lore  from  be- 
hind a  curtain,  that  her  loveliiiess 
might  not  bewilder  the  minds  her  words 
informed ;  nnd  at  Venice  every  daA- 
robed,  graceful  figure,  that  gfidea  hj 
the  porticos  of  San  Marco's  moonlit 
square,  revives  the  noble  Portia's 
image,  and  **the  same  sorobbed  b^, 
the  doctor's  clerk." 

One  of  the  characters  in  a  popular 
novel  is  made  to  say  that  he  is  never  in 
company  with  a  lawyer  but  he  fancies 
himself  in  a  witness-box.  Thia  hit  st 
the  interrogative  propensity  of  the  dan 
is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  view  of 
a  use  to  which  they  are  apeoiallT  in- 
clined to  put  conversatioii ;  and,  if  ws 
compare  the  ordeal  of  inquirr  to  wfaioh 
we  are  thus  subjected,  it  will  be  found 
more  thorough,  and  better  fitted  to  test 
our  knowledge,  than  that  of  any  other 
social  catechism ;  so  that,  periirae,  we 
gun  in  discipline  what  we  lose  in  ps- 
tienc«.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  also, 
that  few  men  are  better  stocked  wiA 
ideas,  or  more  fluent  in  impaitinff  tiiea, 
than  well-educated  lawyers.  'Aere  b 
often  a  singular  zest  in  their  anecdiitflSi 
a  precision  in  thoir  statement  of  Cuts. 
and  a  dramatic  stylo  of  narrative,  whieh 
render  them  the  pleasanteat  of  oom- 
panions.  In  all  clever  coteries  of  wfaioh 
we  have  any  genial  record,  there  mosfly 
figures  n  lawyer,  as  a  wit,  a  boon  cobi- 
panion,  an  entertaining  dogmatist*  orsn 
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intellectual  champion.  In  literature/ 
the  clnimH  and  demerita  of  the  profes- 
•ion  are  emphaticallj  recognized  ;  and 
it  id  curious  to  note  the  adverse  infer- 
ences of  philosophers  and  authors. 
Thus  Dr.  Johnpon  says  to  Boswell : 
'*  Sir,  a  lawyer  has  no  business  with  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  ho  un- 
liiTtakes  ;"  and  **  everybody  knows  you 
are  paid  for  affectinff  a  warmth  for  your 
client."  "Justice,"  observes  Sydney 
Smith,  **  is  found,  experimentally,  to  1x5 
best  promoted  by  the  opposite  efforts 
of  practiced  and  ingenious  men,  Pre- 
senting to  an  impartial  Judge  the  best 
argument  for  the  establisnment  and  ex- 

fdanution  of  truth."  "Some  are  td- 
ured  to  the  trade  of  law."  says  Milton, 
** by  litigiousness  and  fat  fees;"  one 
authoritative  writer  describes  a  lawyer 
as  a  man  whose  understanding  is  on  the 
town ;  another  declares  no  man  departs 
more  from  justice ;  Sancho  Panza  said 
hi"*  master  would  prattle  more  than 
three  attorneys ;  and  Coleridge  thought 
that,  **  upon  the  whole,  the  advocate  is 
place<l  in  a  position  unfavorable  to  his 
moral  iM^ng.  and,  indeed,  to  his  intellect 
alsti,  in  its  hi^rher  powers  ;"  while  it  was 
a  maxim  of  Wilkes,  that  scoundrel  and 
lawyiT  are  synonymous  terms.  Our 
pione«T  litttrafrur,  Brockden  Brown, 
whrise  imapnative  mind  revolted  at  the 
drv  forinulitifs  «>f  the  law,  for  which  ho 

m 

was  <iri;riiially  intended,  defined  it  as  **  a 
tis.-ue  <»f  shreds  imd  reninunts  of  a  bar- 
barous anti(|in'ty,  patched  by  the  stu- 
pidity <»f  nuMh'rn  workmen  into  new 
d»'f«»rniity."  **Iu  the  ftudy  of  law," 
r«*mark«*  the  p<K*t  (iray,  **  th«»  labor  is 
1'»!ij:,  and  the  elements  dry  and  uninter- 
«*-*ting.  nor  was  there  eviT  any  one  not 
disgusted  at  th«»  b(»ginning."  Foote,  the 
Comic  writ^T  and  actor,  feigne<l  surprise 
t«»  a  farintT  that  attorneys  were  buried, 
in  tlie  rountry,  Ihke  other  men  ;  in  town, 
h»*  dt'clanMl,  it  was  the  custom  to  place 
the  IhmIv  in  a  <'hainlK'r,  with  an  open 
win«lowr.  and  it  was  sure  to  disappear 
duciiig  the  night,  leaving  a  smelt  of 
britii>t'»in*.  A  portrait-painter  assures 
us  hn  i«*  never  mistaken  in  a  lawy<*r*8 
fu'^*' :  the  avocation  is  betrayed  to  his 
ob-servant  eve  l>v  a  certain  inscrutable 
expre»si«'n :  and  l)icki*ns  has  given  this 
rp»t  «'\a;ru'erat«d  picture  of  a  class  in  tho 
pn»fe«.-iitii  :  *•  Smoke-dried  und  faded, 
dwelliij;:  arinmg  niankin<1.  but  not  con- 
H»rting  with  thfrn,  a;red  without  expe- 
rieijie  lit'  inriial  youth,  and  so  huig 
used  to  make  his  cramped  uest  iu  holes 


and  comers  of  human  naturo  that  he 
has  forgotten  \U  broader  and  better 
range." 

**  Why  may  not  this  be  a  lawyer's 
skull?"  muses  Hamlet,  in  the  grave- 
yard ;  *'  where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his 
tricks  ?  Humph !  this  fellow  might  be 
in's  time  a  greater  buyer  of  land,  with 
his  statutes,  n is  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double-vouchers,  his  recoveries ;  and 
this,  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  re- 
covery of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine 
poll  full  of  dirt !  The  very  convey  ancles 
of  his  lands  will  hardly  he  in  this  Ik)X  ; 
and  must  tho  inheritor  himself  have  no 
more  ?" 

The  diversities  of  the  profession  in 
England  and  America  ore  curious  and  ^ 
suggestive.  Aln»ady  is  the  obligation 
mutual ;  for  if  in  the  old  country  there 
are  more  profound  and  elaborate  re- 
sources, in  the  new  the  science  has 
received  brilliant  elucidatitms,  and  its 
forms  and  processes  been  simplified. 
There,  routine  is  apt  to  dwarf,  and  hero/* 
variety  to  dissipate  the  lawyer's  ability ; 
there,  ho  is  too  often  a  mere  drudge, 
and  here,  his  vocation  regarded  as  the 
vestibule  only  of  political  life.  In  Kng- 
land,  the  advocate's  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently limited  to  his  special  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  America,  while  it  is  less 
complete  and  accurate,  he  is  verse<l  in 
many  other  subj«*cts,  and  apt  at  inimy 
vocations.  There  can  bo  n<i  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  between  tlie 
lives  of  the  English  chancellors  and  the 
American  chief  justices  :  in  the  former, 
regal  sph'udor,  the  vicissitudes  of 
kingcraft  and  succession,  of  religious 
transition,  of  c<»urts,  war — the  people 
and  the  nobility — lend  a  kind  of  feudal 
splendor,  or  tragic  int4»rest,  or  deep  in- 
trigue, to  the  career  of  the  minister  (»f 
jiistice ;  he  is  surrounded  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  offic«* ;  big  wigs,  s(Murlet 
rol)es,  tnnine  mantles,  the  great  >ea1, 
interviews  with  royalty,  the  trap[>iiig8 
and  the  awe  «»f  power  invest  his  person  ; 
his  career  is  i<lentified  with  the  nationsd 
annals  ;  the  lapse  of  time  and  histt*rio 
associations  lend  a  myst(>rious  interest 
to  his  name;  hi  the  background,  there 
is  tho  martyrd«)m  of  Thomiu<  k  Becket, 
the  speech  of  the  fallen  W«dsey,  the 
scaffold  of  Sir  Thomas  Mon\  the  in- 
ductive system  and  low  ambition  of 
Bacon,  and  the  literary  fame  of  Clar- 
endon. Yet  in  intelle<^tual  dignity,  luir 
young  republic  need  not  shrink  from  the 
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comparison.  The  Virginia  stripling,  who 
drilled  regulars  in  a  hunting-shirt,  is  a 
hi^h  legal  authority  in  both  hemispheres. 
*'  Where,"  says  one  of  Marshall's  intel- 
ligent eulogists,  **  in  English  history,  is 
the  judge  whose  mind  was  at  once  so 
enlarged  and  so  systematic;  who  had 
so  thoroughly  reduced  professional  sci- 
ence to  general  reason ;  in  whose  disci- 
plmed  intellect  technical  learning  had 
so  completely  passed  into  native  sense  ?" 
And  now  that  Kent's  Commentaries 
have  become  the  indispensable  guide 
and  reference  of  the  entire  profession, 
who  remembers,  except  with  pride,  that 
on  his  first  circuit  the  court  was  often 
held  in  a  bam,  with  the  hay-loft  for  a 
bench,  a  stall  for  the  bar,  and  the  shade 
of  a  neighboring  apple-tree  for  a  jury- 
room?  The  majesty  of  justice,  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  law  as  a 
pursuit,  is  herein  most  evident;  dis- 
robed of  all  external  magnificence,  with 
no  lofty  and  venerable  lialls,  imposing 
costume  or  array  of  officials,  the  law 
yet  borrows  from  the  learning,  the 
fidelity,  and  the  genius  of  its  votaries, 
essential  dignity  and  memorable  tri- 
umphs. 

The  most  celebrated  Englir^h  lawyers 
have  their  American  prototypes  ;  thus, 
Marshall  has  been  compared  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  Pinkney  to  Erdkiue,  and 
Wirt  to  Sheridan ;  imperfect  as  are 
such  analogies,  they  yet  indicate,  with 
truth,  a  similarity  of  endowment,  or 
style  of  advocacy.  The  diverse  influ- 
ence of  the  respective  institutions  of 
the  two  countries  is,  however,  none  the 
less  apparent  because  of  an  occasional 
resemblance  in  the  genius  of  eminent 
barristers.  The  genuine  British  lawyer 
is  recognized  by  the  technical  cast  of 
his  expression  and  habit  of  mind,  to  a 
degi*ee  seldom  obvious  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  no  small  portion  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  colleges  who  select  the  law 
as  a  pursuit,  do  so  without  any  strong 
bias  for  the  profession,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  facilities  it  affords  for  entrance 
into  public  life.  Some  of  these  aspirants 
thus  become  useful  servants  of  the  state, 
a  few,  statesmen,  but  the  majority  mere 
politicians,  and  from  the  predominance 
of  the  latter  class  originate  half  the  er- 
rors of  American  legislation ;  for,  how- 
ever much  profound  legal  training  may 
fit  a  man  of  ability  for  the  higher  func- 
tions of  representative  government,  a 
superficial  knowlfdgo  and  practice  of 
law  renders  him  only  an  adept  iu  chi- 


canery, and  the  **  giffc  of  the  gab ;"  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  mob  of  raoh 
adroit  and  ambitions  partisans— espe- 
cially when  brought  together  from  the 
narrow  sphere  of  villaee  fife — ^may  ]^er- 
yert  the  great  ends  of  legislatiye  action. 
They  make  the  laws  according  to  their 
own  interests ;  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  reformation  demanded  in  joxt- 
dicial  practice  while  such  a  corps  fona 
the  speaking  and  yoting  migonty,  and 
act  on  what  has  been  Justly  called  the 
one  great  principle  of  Engfish  law^ 
*^  to  make  biuineufor  itaeip* 

Two  names  appear  on  the  roll  of 
Enelish  lawyers,  which  are  identified 
with  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
race — impious,  wild,  and  brow-beating 
arrogance — that  of  Jeffries*  whose  fe- 
rocious persecution  of  those  suspeoted 
of  complicity  with  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion forms  one  of  the  most  soandaloos 
chapters  in  the  history  of  British  courts; 
and  Lord  Thurlowo,  who,  in  a  more  re- 
fined age,  won  the  alias  of  Tiger*  for 
his  rudeness,  inflexibility,  oaths,  and 
ill  manners,  his  black  brows,  and  audi- 
ble growls.  In  beautiful  contrast,  shine 
forth  the  law  reformers  of  England, 
whose  benign  eloauence  and  unwearied 
labor  mitigated  tne  sanguinary  rigors 
of  the  criminal  code,  and  pressed  the 
common-law  into  the  semoe  of  hn- 
manity.  Romilly  and  Emkine  have 
gained  a  renown  more  enduring  than 
that  of  learned  and  gifted  advocates; 
their  professional  glory  is  heightened 
and  mellowed  by  the  saored  cause  it 
illustrates. 

The  trial  by  juij  and  habeas  eorput 
are  the  grand  pnyilegea  of  England 
and  our  own  country ;  the  integrity  of 
the  former  has  been  invaded  among  us, 
by  the  abuse  incident  to  making  jirage- 
ships  elective,  and  by  the  lawless  spirit 
of  the  western  communities ;  whih)  tba 
conviction  of  such  eminent  oriminab  as 
Earl  Ferrers,  Dr.  Dodd,  and  E^unUe- 
roy,  prove  how  it  has  beeut  and  is,  re- 
spected by  the  pubtio  sentiment  of 
England. 

'*  The  great  expense  of  the  simplest 
law-suit,"  writes  an  English  lawyer,  ia 
a  popular  magazine,  '*and  the  dnA 
laws  which  force  all  English  sulgeots 
into  a  court  of  equity  for  thnr  sole  re- 
dress, in  an  immense  number  of  oassii 
lead,  at  this  present  day,  to  a  very  en- 
tertaining class  of  practical  jokea.  I 
mean  that  ludicrous  class,  in  whidi  the 
joke  consists  of  a  man's  taking  and 
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keeping  posseAMon  of  money  or  other 
property  to  which  he  even  pretends  to 
have  no  shadow  of  right,  but  which  he 
ieize8  because  he  knows  that  the  whole 
will  be  8 wallowed  up  if  the  rightful 
owner  should  seek  to  assert  his  claim.** 
The  iiiKtances  which  are  cited,  are 
rather  fitted  to  excite  a  sense  of  hu- 
miliation than  of  fun,  at  the  cruel  injus- 
tice of  a  legid  system  which  expressly 
orgiuiizes  and  protects  robbery. 

Tlie  legal  treatises  produced  in  Eng-' 
land  in  modern  times,  are  wonderful 
monuments  of  erudition,  research,  and 
analytical  power.  The  intelligent  law- 
yer who  examines  Spencers  two  volumes 
on  equity,  does  not  wonder  his  brain  gave 
way  when  thus  far  advanced  on  his  gi- 
gantic task.  It  is  this  paUent  study,  tnis 
complete  learning,  which  distinguishes 
the  English  lawyer;  in  point  of  elo- 
quence, ne  is  confessedly  inferior  to  his 
Irish  and  American  brethren,  as  they  are 
to  him  in  profundity ;  in  the  careful  and 
persistent  applicati(m  of  common  sense 
to  the  hoardf^d  legal  acquisitions  of  cen- 
turies, the  great  minds  of  the  English 
bar  stand  unrivaled. 

In  this  country,  the  lawyers  of 
each  state  have  a  characteristic  repu- 
tation ;  the  bar  of  Boston,  as  a  whole, 
18  more  English,  that  of  the  south 
more  Irish,  in  its  general  merits.  Mar- 
fihall  was  an  exception  to  the  elo- 
quent fame  of  American  lawyers  bom 
and  bred  south  of  the  Potomac ;  his  su- 
periority was  logical ;  **  aim  exclusively 
at  strength,"  was  his  maxim ;  and  close, 
Compact,  simplo,  but  irresistible  logic" 
bis  gr<»at  distinction.  Wheat(m*8  labors 
in  l>ehAlf  of  international,  and  Hamil- 
ton's in  that  of  constitutional  law,  have 
laid  the  civilized  worid,  as  woU  as  their 
native  country,  under  high  and  lasting 
obli^Cations. 

The  popular  estimate  of  a  profession 
is  dependent  on  circumstances  ;  and  this, 
like  every  other  human  pursuit,  takes  its 
range  and  t4>n(»  from  the  character  of  its 
Yot'iry,  and  the  existent  relation  it  holds 
to  public  sentiment — not  so  much  from 
what  it  technically  demands,  but  from  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  followed,  comes  the 
dignity  and  the  shame  of  the  law.  The 
erudite  generalizations  of  Savigny  bo- 
long  to  the  most  difficult  and  enlarged 
sphere  of  thought,  while  the  cunnmg 
tergivj-rsations  of  tlie  legal  adventurer 
identify  him  with  sharpers  and  roguery. 
In  the  fir.-»t  cycle  of  our  republic,  when 
a  liberal  education  was  rare,  the  best 


lawyers  were  ornaments  of  society,  and 
the  intellectual  benefactors  of  the  oovi* 
try.  In  that  study  were  disciplined  the 
chivalrous  minds  of  Hamilton,  AdamSi 
Morris,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  Revo* 
lution.  A  trial,  which  afforded  the  least 
scope  for  their  remarkable  powers,  was 
attended  by  the  intelli^nt  citizens  with 
very  much  the  same  kmd  of  interest  as 
filled  the  Athenian  theatre — a  mental 
banquet  was  confidently  expected  and 
deeply  enjoyed.  To  have  a  great  legal 
reputation,  then,  implied  all  that  is  no- 
ble in  intellect,  g^raceful  in  manner,  and 
courteous  in  spirit — ^it  bespoke  tho 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  wit,  as 
well  as  the  advocate.  When  Emmet 
came  hither  with  the  prestige  of  inherit- 
ed patriotism  and  talents,  as  well  as  the 
claims  of  an  exile,  he  found  men  at  the 
bar  whose  forensic  eloquence  rivaled 
the  fame  of  Curran  and  Grattan. 

The  equality  of  free  institotions  was 
never  more  aptly  illustrated  than  by  a 
scene  which  occurred  in  a  oonrt-hoose 
we  used  to  frequent,  in  boyhood,  in 
order  to  hear  the  impassioned  rhetoric 
of  a  ^fted  criminal  lawyer.  A  trial  of 
pecuhar  interest  was  to  oome  on ;  the 
room  was  crowded  with  spectators  and 
officials ;  the  judge,  a  venerable  specimen 
of  the  stem  and  dignified  magistrate* 
took  his  seat ;  the  sheriff  announce  the 
opening  of  the  court,  and  the  clerk  call- 
ed over  the  names  of  those  summoned  to 
act  as  jurors.  We  were  startled  to  hear, 
among  those  of  grocers,  draymen,  and 
mechanics,  the  well-known  name  of  an 
aristocratic  millionaire.  It  was  thrice  re- 
peated and  no  answer  given.  **  Has  that 
juror  been  duly  summoned,*'  inquired  the 
judge.  •*  Yes,  your  honor,*'  was  the  re- 
ply. **  Let  two  constables  instantly  bring 
him  before  us,'*  said  the  magistrate. 
One  can  imagine  the  vexation  of  the 
rich  gentleman  of  leisure,  when  daw- 
dling, in  a  flowered  robe  <U  ehambref 
over  his  sumptuous  breakfast,  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  those  rude  minions  of  the 
law ;  however,  there  was  no  alternative, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  dispatch  his  meal 
and  accompany  the  distasteful  escort 
He  entered  the  court,  where  a  deep  si- 
lence prevailed,  with  a  supercilious 
smile  and  complacent  air  ot  well-bred 
annoyance.  **  How  dare  you  keep  the 
court  waiting,  sir?**  was  the  indignant 
salutation  of  the  judge,  who,  per- 
haps, when  last  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
pany, had  sipped  a  glass  of  delectable 
old  Madeira  to  his  health.     **  I  intend- 
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ed  to  pay  my  fine  and  not  serve,'' 
stammered  the  millionaire.  **Aud  do 
you  suppose,  sir,  that  wealth  exonerates 
you  from  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  is 
any  apology  for  your  gross  incivility  in 
thus  detjiiuiug  the  court  for  over  an 
hour?  No  excuse  will  be  accepted; 
either  take  your  seat  in  the  jury-box  or 
stand  committed."  Through  the  silent 
crowd,  the  luxurious  man  of  fortune 
threaded  his  way,  and  sat  down  between 
a  currier  and  wood-merchant,  with 
whom  he  had  to  listen  to  the  law  and  the 
evidence  for  a  fortnight 

The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  English 
Chancellors  refers  to  the  usual  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  term  **  wool- 
sack,** as  intended  in  compliment  to  the 
staple  product  of  the  realm ;  and  adds 
his  own  belief  that,  in  *^  the  rude  shnpli- 
city  of  early  times,  a  sack  of  wool  was 
frequently  used  as  a  sofa.**  In  the 
colonial  era  of  our  history,  when  cere- 
mony and  etiquette  ruled  the  public  hull 
as  well  as  tlie  private  drawing-room, 
American  judges  wore  the  robe  and  wig 
still  used  in  the  old  country.  These  in- 
signia of  authority  inspired  an  awe,  be- 
fore the  era  of  legal  reform  and  of  phi- 
losophical jurisprudence,  which  com- 
ported with  the  tyrannous  exercise  of 
juridical  power,  when  it  was  little  more 
tlian  the  medium  of  despotism,  and  when 
the  calm  reproach  of  Stafford  was  a  literal 
truth :  **  It  is  better  to  be  without  laws 
altogether,  than  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  have  laws  by  wliich  to  regulate 
our  conduct,  and  to  find  that  they  con- 
sist only  in  the  enmity  and  arbiti'ary 
will  of  our  accuser."*.** 

The  conveyancer,  writer  to  the  signet, 
attorney,  barrister,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  legal  profession,  indicate  how,  in 
this,  as  in  other  vocatitms,  the  division 
of  labor  operates  in  England ;  while,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple not  only  assigns  to  the  lawyer  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  aptitude  in 
each  I)rauch  of  his  calling,  but  lays  him 
under  contribution  in  every  political  and 
social  exigency,  as  an  interpreter  or  ad- 
vocate of  public  sentiment ;  hence  his 
remarkable  vorsatility  and  comparative- 
ly superficial  attainments.  In  the  hist«.>ry 
of  English  law,  the  eai'ly  struggles  and 
profound  acquirements  of  her  disciples 
lorm  tbe  salient  points,  while  in  that  of 
America,  they  are  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  primitive  resources  of  justice  and 
the  various  career  of  her  ministijrs. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  our  majiy 


racy  descriptiona  of  the  process  of 
western  colonization  abound  in  re- 
markable anecdotes  of  the  unlicensed 
admuiistration  of  justice.  After  the 
pioneer  comes  the  ranger,  a  kind  of 
border  police,  then  the  regulator,  and 
finally  the  justice  of  the  peace.  In 
more  primitive  communities,  when  a 
flagrtmt  wrong  is  committed,  a  public 
meeting  is  called,  perhap.s,  under  an  otHkr 
clump  or  in  a  green  hollow,  the  oldest 
settler  is  invited  to  the  chair,  which  is 
probably  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree ;  the 
offense  is  discussed ;  the  offender  iden* 
tified ;  volunteers  scour  the  woods ;  he 
is  arraigned,  and,  if  found  guilty,  hong, 
banished,  or  reprimanded,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  a  dispatch  which  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  fair  hearing  he 
is  allowed,  and  the  cool  decision  with 
which  he  is  condemned. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  impu- 
dence exhibited  by  the  lawyer — it  is 
sometimes  called  **  badgering  a  wit- 
ness**— and  consists  essentially  of  a 
mean  abuse  of  tliat  power  which  is  le- 
gally vested  in  judge  and  adrooate, 
whereby  they  can,  at  pleasure,  insult 
and  torment  each  other,  and  all  ex- 
posed to  tlieir  queries,  with  impunity. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine,  the  xelish  with 
which  unprofessional  victims  behold  the 
mutual  exercise  of  tills  legal  tyranny. 
A  venerable  justice,  in  one  of  our  cities, 
was  remarkable  for  the  frequent  reproofs 
ho  administered  to  young  praotittoners 
in  his  court,  and  the  formal  harangues 
with  which  he  wore  out  the  patience  of 
those  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  testimonj 
in  his  presence.  On  one  occasion,  it  hap- 
pened that  he  was  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  a  case  to  be  defended  by  one  of 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  bu*,  whom 
ho  had  often  called  to  order,  with  need- 
less severity.  This  hopeful  limb  of  the 
law  was  gifted  with  more  than  a  com- 
mon share  of  the  cool  assurance  so  re- 
quisite in  the  profession,  and  determin- 
ed to  improve  the  opportunity,  to  make 
his  **  learned  friend"  of  the  bench  feel 
the  sting  ho  had  so  often  inflicted.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  his  honor  took  the  stand, 
the  counsel  gravely  inquired  his  name, 
occupation,  place  of  residence,  and  sun- 
dry other  facts  of  liis  personal  history— 
though  all  were  as  familiar  to  himself 
and  every  one  present  as  the  old  ohurcht 
or  main- street  of  their  native  town. 
The  queries  were  put  in  a  voice  and 
with  a  manner  so  exactly  imitated  from 
that  of  the  judge  himself  as  to  convulse 
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the  audience  with  laughter ;  cverpr  ua- 
necessarj  word  the  hampered  witness 
used  wad  reprimanded  as  ^*  beyond  the 
question  ;**  ho  was  continually  adjured 
to  '*  tell  the  truUi,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ;"  his  ezpressioos 
were  cuptiou.sly  objected  to;  he  was 
tuntiilized  with  repetitions  and  cross- 
qut*Mtioning  about  the  veriest  trifles; 
and,  finally,  his  tormentor,  with  a  face 
of  the  utmost  gravity,  pretended  to  dis- 
cover in  the  witness  a  levity  of  bear- 
ing, and  equivocal  replies,  which  called 
for  a  lecture  on  **  the  responsibility  of 
an  mith  ;"  this  was  delivered  with  a  pe- 
dantic solemnity,  in  words,  accent,  and 
geitture,  so  like  one  of  his  own  addresses 
fn)m  the  bench,  that  judge,  jury,  and 
spectators,  burst  forth  into  irresistible 
peals  of  laughter ;  and  the  subject  of 
this  clear  retaliation  lost  all  self-posses- 
sion, grew  red  and  pale  by  turns,  fumed 
and  at  lost  protested,  until  his  young 
adversary  wound  up  the  farce,  by  a 
threat  to  commit  him  for  contempt  of 
court. 

The  relation  of  law  to  poetry  is  pro- 
verbially antagonistic;  and  the  attempt 
to  bind  imagination  to  technicalities  has 
usually  j>rovcd  n  hopeless  ex peHment; 
and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many 
of  the  brotherho4Ki  of  ?,im^  were  origin- 
ally destined  tor  this  pn>fession,  and  how 
Hiniilartbrir  confessions  are,  of  u  strug- 
gl«>,  a  Compromise,  and,  finally,  an  aban- 
donment <»f  jurispru<lence  for  the  sake 
<»f  the  muses.  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Milton,  (!owper,  Ariosto,  and  others, 
are  examples  ;  Scott  was  faithful,  awhile, 
to  a  branch  of  the  law  ;  Hlaekst4>ne*s 
only  known  poem  is  a  *'  Farewell  to  the 
Mum*;''  Marshall  and  Story  wooed  the 
nine  in  their  youth  ;  'I'alfourd  deemed 
it  re(jiii«»it»»  to  declare,  iu  the  preface 
to  Inn.  that  he  *•  left  no  duty  for 
tljis  i«lle  trade,"  and  Procter  only 
Weaves  a  soni;  in  th«*  intervals  of  his 
pteni  task  as  aConnni-tsioner  of  Lunacy. 
With  philosophv  tiie  law  is  more  conge- 
nial—  IJiieoii  and  Muckintosli  are  illustri- 
ous exjiinples  of  tiu'lr  united  pursuit. 
Sir  Tlioiim«j  More  wrote  vers«»s  on  the 
wall  nf  his  prison  with  a  ooul,  and  Ad- 
»!i.-oii  eoiMpliineiits  Souiers  on  his  po<»try 
in  bin  (ItMlieation  of  the  Champaign. 
I-or»l  Manstiel.is  name  appears  in 
hi-»t<»ry.  a  successful  c^unpetitor for  the 
<>.\fMr«l  I'lize  p<»ein.  Lyndhurst  and 
!>•  iilntn  Were  «jiven  to  rhyme,  and  Sir  • 
Willi-tui  .IiHi«'<  is  j»ojmlarly  kni^wn  by 
his  nerv<  *\i>  lines  on  *'  What  constitutes  a 


State."  Lord  J^Ste^j  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  modern  examples  of  tho 
union  of  legal  and  literary  success — his 
taste  of  the  latter  kind  having,  with  the 
aid  of  a  felicitous  style,  made  him  the 
most  famous  reviewer  of  his  day,  while 
the  mental  traits  of  the  advocate  unfitted 
him  to  appreciate  the  ideal  as  tliey  ren- 
dered him  expert  and  brilliant  in  the 
discussion  of  rhetoric*  facts,  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Its  connection  with  the  most  adven- 
turous and  tragic  realities  of  life,  often 
brings  law  into  the  sphere  of  the  dra- 
matic and  imaginative.  Popular  fic- 
tion has  found  in  its  annals  all  the  ma- 
terial for  profound  human  interest  and 
artistic  effect.  Scott's  roost  pathetic 
tale,  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  *'  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  and  «' Bleak 
House,**  are  memorable  examples. 
The  trials  of  Russell,  Strafford,  Vane, 
and  other  noble  prisoners  charged  with 
high  treason,  havo  furnished  both  plot 
and  incidents  for  popular  novelists. 
Thackeray's  best  work — artistically 
speaking — Henry  Esmond,  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  state  trials  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  for  its  material.  HaTe^ 
you  ever  seen  Portia  enacted  by  a  wo-  ' 
man  of  genius  ?  Then  has  the  ro- 
mance of  law  been  impersonated  for- 
ever to  your  mind.  That  demoniac 
plaintiff,  so  memorably  representt^d  by 
Kean,  with  his  haunting  expression 
and  voice — the  noble  wife  of  Hassanio, 
uttering,  iu  tones  of  musical  entreaty, 
her  immortal  plea  for  mercy,  and,  when 
it  failed  to  touch  the  Jew's  heturt  of 
adamant,  ch'aving  his  hope  of  ven- 
geance by  a  subtle  evasion — the  joy  of 
Antonio,  tlie  fiat  of  the  judge,  the  mer- 
ry reunion  and  gay  bridal  talk  at  Bel- 
mont that  night,  whose  moonlit  glad- 
ness lives  forever  in  the  pagt*  of  Shake- 
speare ! — Quei'n  Katherine's  defense, 
and  Othello's  argument,  before  their 
judges,  equally  show  how  effective  is 
a  tribunal  under  the  hand  of  tbe 
oet  of  nature  ;  and  every  barrister,  of 
tmg  experience,  can  relate  episodes  in 
his  career,  **  stranger  than  fiction.*' 

Although  one  would  naturally  turn 
to  the  state  trials,  Cau^t-^  Cilehres, 
Memoirs  of  Vidocq,  and  similar  works, 
for  the  dramatic  materials  developed  by 
process  of  law,  yet,  to  tlie  initiated, 
there  is  an  equal  fund  of  interest  in 
those  researcnes  of  the  pnifession 
which  appear  to  deal  only  with  techni- 
calities.    How    many  effective    sitim- 
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tions  have  playwrights,  and  Huch  ob- 
servers of  human  nature  as  Hogarth, 
drawn  from,  or  grouped  around,  the 
formal  act  of  making  or  reading  a  will  ? 
There  is  positive  romance  in  the  task 
of  tlio  conveyancer,  when  he  traces 
the  title  of  an  estate  far  back  through 
the  ramifications  of  family  history, 
often  bringing  to  light  the  most  curi- 
ous historical  facts,  and  remarkable 
personal  incidents.  Questions  of  pro- 
perty, of  heirship,  of  fraud,  and  of  di- 
vorce, involve  manifold  relative  facts 
that  only  require  the  sequence  and  ar- 
rangement of  literary  art  to  make 
them  dramas.  Perhaps  no  field  of 
character  has  yielded  types  as  mem- 
orable to  the  writers  of  modern  fiction 
as  that  of  tlie  law.  Think  of  Balzac's 
diagnoses  of  the  French  statutes  regu- 
lating burial  and  marriage  settlements, 
in  his  psychological  tales,  of  Quilp, 
Nickleby,  and  Swivellor,  of  Grassin 
and  Peyton.  Libel  cases  vie  with  po- 
lice reports  in  unveiling  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  life.  That  a  trial  in- 
volves scope  for  the  broadest  humor, 
or  the  most  facetious  invention,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  moot-court  having  be- 
come a  piTnianent  form  of  public  enter- 
tainment in  London. 

No  profession  affords  better  oppor- 
tuniti(*s  for  the  study  of  human  nature ; 
indeed,  an  acute  insight  of  motives  is 
a  prerequisite  of  success ;  but  unfor- 
tunatt'ly,  it  is  the  dark  side  of  charac- 
ter, the  selfish  instincts,  that  ai*e  most 
frequently  displayed  in  lita'gatiim;  and 
hence  the  exclusive  recogniti«m  of 
thes4^  which  many  a  practiced  lawyer 
manifests.  In  its  ideal  ph:u$e  among 
the  noblest,  in  its  possible  actuality 
among  the  lowest,  of  human  pursuits, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  popular 
Bontimeut  and  literature  exhibit  such 
apparently  irreconcilable  estimates  of 
its  value  and  tendencies.  English  law- 
yers, of  the  first  class,  are  scholars 
and  g(*ntlemen.  Classical  knowledge 
and  familiarity  with  standard  modern 
literature  are  indispensable  to  their 
equipment,  and  such  attainments  are 
usually  conducive  to  a  humane  and  re- 
fined character.  .In  the  programme 
BUggesti'd  by  eminent  lawyers,  for  a 
general  training  for  the  bar.  then*  is, 
however,  an  amusing  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  best  literary  culture ; 
one  wrib-r  recommends  the  Bible, 
another  Shakespeare,  one  Vjuglish  his- 
tory,  and   another  Joe  Miller,  as  the 


best  resonroe  for  apt  quotation  and 
discipline  in  the  art  or  efficient  rhetoric 
Coke  was  remarkable  for  hia  citations 
from  Virgil.  But  there  is  no  doabt 
that  genera]  knowledge  is  an  essential 
advanta^  to  the  lawyer,  if  he  under- 
stand the  rare  art  of  usine  it  with 
tact.  The  mere  fact,  that  the  highest 
political  distinction  and  official  duty 
are  open  to  the  lawyer,  ought  to  in- 
cline him  to  liberal  studies  and  com- 
prehensive acquaintance  with  literatarSf 
science,  and  philosophy. 

The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  elicited  the 
most  characteristic  eloquence  of  Clay 
and  Wirt ;  that  of  Knapp,  the  tragic 
force  of  statement,  in  which  Webster 
excelled.  Emmet's  address  to  his 
judges  has  become  a  charter  to  his 
countrymen.  Patrick  Henry's  remark- 
able powers  of  argament  and  appeal* 
which  fanned  the  embers  of  revolution- 
ary zeal  into  a  flame,  ori^nally  exhib- 
ited themselves  in  a  Yiiginia  oomt- 
house.  And,  if  eloquence  has  been 
justly  described  as  existing  "in  the 
man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occa- 
sion,*' we  can  easily  imagine  why  the 
legal  profession  affi)rds  it  such  frequent 
and  extensive  scope. 

The  intellectual  process  by  which  the 
advocate  seeks  his  ends,  is  observable 
in  the  best  conversation  and  writing. 
Almost  all  good  talkers  are  essentia]^ 
pleaders ;  they  espouse^  defend,  illoa^ 
trate,  or  maintain  a  question.  Many 
of  Lord  .Jeffrey's  reviews  are  little  else 
but  special  pleadings,  and  Macanlay*8 
most  brilliant  articles  are  digests  exeont- 
ed  with  taste  and  eloquence;  the  anb- 
ject  is  first  thoroughly  explored,  then 
its  presentation  systematixed,  and,  after- 
wards, stated,  argued,  and  aammed  19 
after  the  manner  of  a  ohai|pe  or  plea, 
with  the  addition  of  rhetoncal  graoea 
inadmissible  in  a  legal  case.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  peonHar  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  which  renders  law 
a  profession  apt  to  pervert  second-rate 
minds ;  the  evil  lies  in  the  predetermin- 
ed side,  the  logic,  a  forethought,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  interested  choice  and 
dogmatical  assumption  of  a  certain 
view  undertaken  **  for  a  consideraition.'* 
When  from  the  advocate  we  pass  to 
the  bench,  and  from  the  feed  barrister 
to  the  philosophical  jurist,  a  new  and 
mnjestio  vista  opens  to  the  view.  As 
in  literature,  two  great  divisions  maik 
the  legal  character — there  is  the  utonoir 
but  &orougbly  informed  praotitiinMr, 
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and  the  comprehensive  judicial  mind, 
the  firat  only  distinguished  within  a 
limited  bound  of  immediate  utility  and 
respectable  adherence  to  precedent,  and 
the  other  a  pioneer  iu  the  realm  of 
truth — a  brave  and  original  minister  of 
the  altar  of  justice.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  his  Sketches  of  English  Statesmen, 
baa  adminibly  indicated  these  two 
classes.  To  the  fonner  he  says,  "  The 
precipe  dictates  of  English  statutes,  and 
the  dictates  of  English  judges  and  Eng- 
lish text-writers,  are  tne  standard  of 
justice.  They  are  extremely  suspicious 
of  any  enlarged  or  general  views  upon 
so  serious  a  subject  as  law.**  The  second 
and  higher  order  of  lawyers  are  well 
describi^d  in  his  portrait  of  Lord  Grant, 
of  whose  charges  he  remarks  :  "  Forth 
came  a  strain  of  clear,  unbroken  fluen- 
cy, disposing,  in  the  most  luminous 
order,  ail  the  facts,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments in  the  cause ;  reducing  into  clear 
and  simple  arraneoment  the  most  en- 
tangle<l  masses  or  broken,  conflicting 
statement ;  settling  one  doubt  by  a  pa- 
renthetical remark — passing  over  an- 
other only  more  decisive  that  it  was  con- 
densed ;  and  giving  out  the  whole  im- 
pression of  the  case  upon  the  judge's 
mind.,  the  material  view,  with  argument 
ent>un^  to  sliow  why  he  so  thought^ 
and  to  i)rove  him  right,  and  without  so 
much  n\isoning  as  to  make  you  forget 
that  it  was  a  judgment  you  were  hear- 
ing an«l  not  a  speech.'*  Do  wo  not  often 
find,  in  literature  and  in  life,  counterparts 
of  this  picture  of  a  judicial  mind  ?  Add 
to  it  disc<^very,  and  we  have  the  legal 
philosopher;  intrepid  love  of  right,  and 
we  recognize  the  legal  reformer.  To 
this  noble  catojjory  behmg  such  lawyers 
as  Mansfield  and  Marshall,  Romilly, 
Krskine,  and  Webster.  Genius  for  the 
bar  is  as  varies],  in  its  character,  as  that 
for  poetry  or  art.  In  one  man  the  gift 
is  acuteness,  in  another  felicity  of  lan- 
guage ;  here  extraordinary  perspicuity 
of  t*tat»»ment,  there  singular  ingenuity 
of  argunnMit.  It  is  rhetoric,  manner, 
force  of  purpose,  a  glamour  that  sub- 
dues, or  a  charm  that  wins;  so  that  no 
pri*eis«'  rul«*s,  irrespective  of  individual 
einlowments,  can  be  laid  down  to  secure 
forensic  triumph.  Doubtless,  how- 
evt*r,  the  union  of  a  sympathetic  tem- 
perament and  an  attractive  manner  with 
logical  power  and  native  eloauence, 
form  th*»  ideal  equipmentof  the  pleader. 
Erskine  seems  to  have  combined  these 
qualities  in    perfection,   and    to    have 


woven  a  spell  both  for  soul  and  sense. 
He  magnetized,  physically  and  intellect- 
ually, his  audience.  **  Juries,'*  says  his 
biographer,  **  declared  that  they  felt  it 
impossible  to  remove  their  looks  from 
him  when  he  had  riveted,  and,  as  it  were, 
fascinated  them,  by  his  first  glance ; 
and  it  used  to  be  a  common  remark  of 
men,  who  observed  his  motions,  that 
they  resembled  those  of  a  blood-horse." 
The  tendency  to  subterfuge  in  the 
less  highly  endowed,  is,  however,  but  an 
incidental  liability ;  in  general,  law-prac- 
tice seems  to  harden  and  make  skeptical 
the  mind  absorbed  in  its  details.  One 
can  almost  invariably  detect  the  keen 
look  of  distrust  or  the  smile  of  incre- 
dulity in  the  physiognomy  of  the  bar- 
rister. Everything  like  sentiment,  dis- 
interestedness, and  frank  demonstration 
is  apt  to  be  regarded  without  faith  or 
sympathy.  Most  lawyers  confess  that 
they  place  no  reliance  on  the  statements 
of  their  clients.  If  you  introduce  a 
spiritual  hypothesis  or  a  practical  view 
of  any  topic,  it  is  treated  by  this 
class  of  men  with  ill-concealed  scorn. 
The  habit  of  their  minds  is  logical; 
they  usually  ignore  and  repudiate 
those  instincts  which  experience  sel- 
dom reveals  to  them,  and  observation 
of  life  in  its  coarser  phases  leads  them 
to  doubt  and  contemn.  Hut,  while  thus 
less  open  to  the  gentler  and  more  sacred 
sympathies,  they  often  possess  the  dis- 
tmction  of  manliness,  of  courage,  and 
genen>8ity.  The  very  process  which  so/ 
exclusively  develops  the  understanding,^ 
and  makes  their  ideal  of  intellectual 
greatness  to  consist  in  aptitude,  subtlety, 
and  reasoning  power,  tends  to  give  a 
certain  vigor  and  alertness  to  the  think- 
ing faculty,  and  to  emancipate  it  from 
morbid  influences.  When  the  question 
at  issue  is  purely  utilitarian,  and  the  in- 
terest discussed  one  of  outward  and 
practical  relations,  this  legal  training 
comes  into  eminent  efficiency ;  in  a  word, 
it  is  applicable  to  affairs,  but  not  to 
sentiment,  to  fact,  but  not  to  abstract 
truth.  Yet,  the  advocate,  like  the  poet, 
is  occasionally  bom,  not  made,  notwith- 
standing the  maxim,  orator  fit,  A  mind 
fertile  in  expedients,  #armed  by  a  tem- 
perament which  instinctively  seizes  up- 
on, and,  we  had  almost  said,  incarnates, 
a  cause,  is  a  phenomenon  that  some- 
times renders  law  an  inspiration  instead 
of  a  dogma.  Such  a  pleader  yet  lives 
in  one  of  the  eastern  states.  Not  onlj 
the  grasp  of  his  thought,  but  his  elo- 
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cation  announce,  that  he  has  literally 
thrown  himself  into  the  case.  It  would 
be  more  strictly  correct,  to  say  that  he 
has  absorbed  it.  The  gesture,  the  eye, 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  quiver  of  the 
muscle,  nay,  each  lock  of  his  long  stiJel- 
gray  hair,  that  ho  tosses  back  from  his 
dripping  brow,  in  the  excitement  of 
his  iluent  harangue,  seems  alive  and 
overflowing  with  the  rationale  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  cause ;  his  enthusiasm 
is  real,  however  it  may  have  originated ; 
and,  by  identifying  himself  with  his 
client,  he  espouses  the  argument  as  if 
it  were  vital  to  his  own  interest.  Such 
instances,  however,  are  exceptional ; 
few  are  the  lawyers  thus  constituted. 
Accepting  their  coses  objectively,  and 
maintaining  them  by  formula,  the  usual 
effect  is  that  which  Burke  describes  in 
his  character  of  Greville :  '*  He  was 
bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human 
sciences — a  science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  understand- 
ing than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put 
together ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in 
persons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and 
liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion." 

Why  is  the  poet's  function  the  noblest  ? 
Because  it  is  inspired,  not  arbitrarily  de- 
creed by  the  will.  Menttd  activity  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  is 
disinterested  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
almost  inevit.'ible  forcing,  by  circum- 
stances, of  a  hiwyer's  mind  from  the  lino 
of  honest  conviction  into  that  of  deter- 
mined casuistry,  that  the  moral  objection 
to  the  pursuit  is  so  often  urged.  **The 
indiscriminate  d(<fenso  of  right  and 
wrong,*'  sjiys  Junius,  **  contracts  the  un- 
derstanding while  it  corrupts  the  heart." 
Some  men,  in  conversation,  affect  us  as 
unreal.  We  attach  no  vital  interest  to 
what  the.y  say,  because  the  mind  ap- 
pears to  act  wholly  apart — the  fusion  of 
sense  and  feeling,  which  we  call  soul,  is 
wantuig;  there  is  no  conviction,  no  per- 
sonal sentiments  no  unselfish  love  of 
truth  in  what  they  say  ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  intelligent,  erudite,  and  void  of  posi- 
tive falsity — yet  it  is  mechanical,  the 
intellect  is  used  iiot  inspired^  willed  to 
act,  not  movrd  thereto  :  this  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  legal  training,  unmodified 
by  the  higher  sentiments ;  it  makes  in- 
tellectual machines,  logical  grist-mills, 
talkers  by  rote ;  the  rational  powers, 
from  long  slavery  to  temporary  and  in- 
terested aims,  seem  to  have  lost  mag- 


nanimity; their  spontaneous,  genuine, 
and  earnest  action  has  yieldt^d  to  a  con- 
ventional and  predetermined  habit. 

Whoever,  in  tlie  freshness  of  youthful 
emotions,  has  been  present  at  the  tribunal 
of  a  free  country,  where  the  character  of 
the  judge,  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  and 
the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Uie  advo- 
cates have  equaled  the  moral  exigencies 
and  the  ideal  dignity  of  the  scene  and 
when  the  case  has  possessed  a  high  tra- 
gic or  social  interest,  can  never  lose  the 
impression  thus  derived  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law.     No  public  scene  of  human 
life  can  surpass  it  to  the  apprehension  of 
a  thoughtful  spectator.   He  seems  to  be- 
hold the  principle  of  justice  as  it  exists 
in  the  very  elements  of  humanity,  and 
to  stand  on  the  primeval  foundation  of 
civil  society ;  the  searching  strugj^le  for 
truth,  the  conscientious  application  of 
law  to  evidence,  the  stem  recital  i  if  the 
prosecutor,  the  appeal  of  the  defense, 
the  constant  test  of  inquiry,  of  rf  ference 
to  statutes  and  precedents,  the  luminous 
arrangement  of  conflicting  foots  by  the 
judge,  his  impartial  deductions  and  dear 
final  statement,  the  interval  of  suspense 
and  the  solemn  verdict,  combine  to  pie- 
sent  a  calm,  reflective,   almost  subumo 
exercise  of  tlio  intellect  and  moral  sen- 
timents, in  order  to  conform  authority  to 
their  highest  dictates,  which   elevates 
and  widens  the  function  and  the  glory 
of   human  life  and    duty.      Compare, 
with  such  a  picture,  the  tmse  mockeiy 
of  justice  exhibited  by  the  inquisition  of 
old,  and  an  Austrian  court-martial  of  our 
own  day,  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  an  east- 
ern oflicial,  and  the  murderous  ordeal 
of  the  provisional  bodies  that  ruled  dar- 
ing the  first  French  reyolution,  and  it  is 
easy  to  appreciate  the  identitr  of  justly- 
administered  law  with  civihiation  and 
freedom.  ''  Justice,"  says  Webster,  "  is 
the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.    It 
is  the  ligament  which  holds  civiliied  be- 
ings   and    civilized    nations    together. 
Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  duly  honored,  there  is  a  fonndi- 
tirin  for  social  security,  general  happi- 
ness, and  the  improvement  and  progreas 
of  our  race .     And  whoever  labors  on  this 
edifice,  with  usefulness  and  distinctioiit 
whoever  clears  its  foundations,  strength- 
ens iU  pillars,  adorns  its  entablatures,  or 
contributes  to  raise  its  august  dome  stiU 
higher  in  the  skies,  connects  himself,  in 
name,   and  fame,  and  character,  with 
tliat  which  is,  and  must  be,  as  durable  u 
the  frame  of  human  society." 
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HENDRIK'S    PROPHECY. 
A  SONG.* 

■pLOW  fair  beside  the  Palisades,  flow,  Hudson,  fair  and  free, 

Hy  proud  Manhattan's  shore  of  ships  and  green  Hoboken's  tree; 
So  fair  yon  haven  clasped  its  isles,  in  such  a  sunset  gleam, 
When  Hendrik  and  his  sea- worn  tars  first  sounded  up  the  stream, 
And  climbed  this  rocky  palisade,  and  resting  on  its  brow, 
Passed  round  the  can  and  gazed  awhile  on  shore  and  wave  below; 
And  Hendrik  drank  with  hearty  cheer,  and  loudly  then  cried  he : 
*'  'Tis  a  good  loud  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  !*' 

Then  something — ah,  'twas  prophecy !— came  glowing  to  his  brain: 
He  seemed  to  see  the  mightier  space  between  the  oceans  twain. 
Where  other  streams  by  other  strands  run  throu^  their  forests  fair. 
From  hold  Missouri's  lordly  tide  to  the  leafy  Delaware ; 
The  Sacramento,  too,  he  saw,  with  its  sands  of  secret  gold. 
And  the  nea-like  Mississippi  on  its  long,  long  courses  rolled ; 
And  great  thoughts  glowed  within  him ;  **  God  bless  the  land,"  cried  he; 
'"Tia  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  !" 

*'  I  see  the  white  sails  on  the  main,  along  the  land  I  view 
The  forests  opening  to  the  light  and  the  bright  axe  flashing  through; 
I  i^ce  the  cots  and  village  ways,  the  churches  with  their  spires. 
Where  oucc  the  Indians  camped  and  danced  the  war-dance,  round  their  fires ; 
I  see  a  storm  come  up  the  deep — 'tis  hurrying,  raging,  o'er 
The  darkened  fields — but  soon  it  parts,  with  a  sullen,  seaward  roar. 
'Tis  pone  ;  the  heaven  smiles  out  again — God  loves  the  land,"  cried  he ; 
ris  u  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  I 


»"!'; 


^*  I  see  the  white  sails  on  the  main,  I  see^  on  all  the  strands, 
Old  Europe's  exiled  households  crowd,  and  toils  unnumbered  hands — 
From  llossenland  and  Frankenland,  from  Danube,  Drave,  andBhine, 
From  N^therland,  my  sea-bom  land,  and  the  Norseman's  hills  of  pine. 
From  Thames,  and  Shoimon,  and  their  isles — and  never,  sure,  before, 
Invading  hof<t  such  greeting  found  upon  a  stranger  shore. 
The  generous  Genius  of  the  West  his  welcome  proffers  free : 
'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see! 

**  They  K'ani  to  speak  one  language  ;  they  raise  one  flag  adored 
Ov<T  one  people  evermore,  and  guard  it  with  the  sword. 
In  tc!?iivt'  hours,  they  look  upon  its  starry  folds  above. 
And  hail  it  with  a  thousand  songs  of  glory  and  of  love. 
Old  uirs  of  many  a  fatherland  still  mingle  with  the  cheer. 
To  make  tlu*  love  more  loving  still,  the  glory  still  moredftar— 
Drink  upscos  out !  join  hands  about !  bear  chorus  alV  chants  he ; 

''  -'11^  a  good  land  to  fidl  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  !'* 


*  Tli4>  woni*'  of  th<'  rrfrniti  in  thix  nonic  Aro  those  used  by  Henry  ITudson  himself,  when  he 
first  bruii-ltt  hlra  ^hip  throu^'h  tho  Narrows,  and  saw  the  bay  of  New  York. 
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THE    TRAGEDY    OF    HAIRSTOM. 


I. 

IN  18—  I  was  traveling  in  Accomao — 
the  far   away  **  Eastern  shore"  of 
Virginia. 

Have  you  over  visited  this  singular 
and  mysterious  laud — measured  with 
attentive  eyes  the  spectral  islands,  and 
the  level  reaches  of  white  shifting  sand, 
whereon  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic 
moan  forever  like  some  spirit  of  the 
vast  wild  ocean,  whispering  the  se- 
cret of  the  sea  ?  Have  you  traversed 
the  long,  low  peninsula  —  from  the 
coves  of  Onancock  to  the  sedgy  shores 
of  Pare  mores — from  the  hazy  isle  of  As- 
fiateaguo  to  where  Cape  Charles,  crown- 
ed with  its  light- house  like  an  **eye 
of  the  ocean,**  thrusts  into  the  crawl- 
ing foam,  or  the  angry  waves,  its  low 
cutwater,  in  pursuit  of  the  opposing 
shore  ?  Have  you  left  behind  you  the 
toils  or  the  pleasures  of  our  prosaic  age 
-—its  inexorable  realities,  and  annihila- 
ting materialism — to  breathe  for  a  time 
the  airs  of  poesy  and  romance,  in  a  land 
where  the  sea  moans  dreamily  upon  the 
shore,  and  where  Caliban,  perhaps,  rolls, 
shaggy  and  scowling,  among  the  rushes 
or  the  flags,  while  Ariel  soars  aloft 
against  the  moon  ? 

if  you  have  not  seen  this  land  of 
legends  and  traditions,  you  have  only  to 
follow  me.  Come !  The  mellow  mur- 
murs of  the  waves  invite  you,  the  wa- 
ter-flags nod  to  you,  and  with  rustling 
leaves  hold  out  to  you  a  welcome.  The 
actual  world  will  disappear  as  you  ad- 
vance, and  you  will  enter,  free  and 
unencumbered,  the  remote  domain  of 
nature,  where  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
voices  of  the  winds,  where  no  object 
moves,  but  the  foliage  of  the  forest,  the 
distant  sail  disappearing  on  the  horizon, 
or  the  restless  billows  of  the  sea. 

If,  however,  you  have  made  this  jour- 
ney and  looked  upon  this  spectacle,  you 
will  agree  with  mo  that  here  is  the  ap- 
propriate stage  of  some  weird  drama — 
the  proper  scene  of  one  of  those  wild 
tragedies  which,  banished  from  the  open 
daylight  of  our  **  rational"  age,  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
chimney-corner,  in  the  memories,  per- 
haps, of  old  wrinkled  crones,  who  at 
times  utter  tliem  briefly,  to  relapse  again 
into  the  silence  of  ago  and  melancholy. 


It  is  one  of  these  dramas  which  I  am 
about  to  narrate — ^not  with  the  artistio 
and  diffuse  detail  of  the  modem  ro- 
mance, but  in  all  its  nakedness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

My  traveling  companion,  D .  re- 
sided upon  the  eastern  shore,  and  in 
his  company  I  made  the  oircnit  of 
the  old  province,  collootiug  everTwbere 
those  traditions  which  possess  so  strange 
an  interest  when  related  upon  the  spot 
where  the  events  actnaliy  oocorred. 
We  came  thus,  one  evening  about  sun- 
set, to  an  old  ruin — merely  a  few  black- 
ened walls  and  overthrown  stonesi  wUch 
looked  from  a  rough  hillock  out  upon 
the  surges  of  the  ocean. 

We  penetrated  on  foot,  through  bram- 
bles and  wild  vines,  to  the  great  arched 
doorway  of  the  ruin,  and  here  sat  down 
to  rest. 

**  There  should  be  some  legend  con- 
nected with  this  old  mass  of  stones,**  I 
said ;  **  am  I  mistaken  ?'* 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  was  the  reply  of 
my  friend ;  **  not  only  is  there  suoh  a 
legend,  but  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
late it.     This  is  Hairston,** 

*^  Ah  !  well,  is  it  tragedy  or  comedy? 
You  know  I  am  omnivorous*  but  I 
should  prefer  a  tragedy.'* 

"  You  will  not  be  disappointed.*'  said 

D ,  resting  his  brow  upon  his  hand, 

and  thoughtfully  gazing  out  upon  the 
ocean.  "  The  chief  aotor  in  the  drama 
was  an  ancestor  of  my  family,  or  ntibsr 
a  connection,  and  perhaps  I  am  the 
only  person  living  who  could  gratify 
your  curiosity." 

My  companion  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  again  seemed  to  reflect. 

**  I  am  listening,"  I  said. 

**  First  read  what  I  offer  yon,** 
my  friend.  And  as  he  spoke,  ~ 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  yolnme, 
bound  in  black  leather,  and  turned  over 
the  leaves.  He  found  at  last  the  niaoe 
which  ho  was  seeking  and  handea  the 
volume  to  me. 

*»\Vhati3that?"  I  said. 

**  A  collection  of  the  letters  of  Lord 

,  a  gentleman  who  attained  some 

notoriety.  The  letter  before  yon  re- 
lates to  the  hero  of  my  drama.  Read 
aloud  i** 

I  obeyed  and  read  the  foUoinng  let- 
ter, of  which,  before  leaving  IX ^'i 
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hospitable  mansion,  I  took  an  accurate 
copy. 

II 

**  Mt  Diar  Sir — I  obey  your  commands 
with  Rome  reliirtanco,  in  relatinp:  the  story 
of  which  you  hnvc  heard  so  much,  and  to 
which  your  curiosity  api>earB  to  be  so  broad 
awake.  I  do  it  unwiUinf^ly,  because  such  his- 
tories depend  so  much  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  related  ;  and  this,  which  I  have  told 
with  such  0uc<>esK,  and  to  the  midnif^ht  terrors 
of  so  many  simple  souls,  will  make  but  a 
sorry  figure  in  a  written  narration.  How> 
eror,  you  shall  have  it. 

**  It  was  in  the  early  part   of *s  Ufa, 

that  he  attended  a  huntinj;  club  at  their  sport, 
when  a  strancer,  of  a  frenteel  appearance  ana 
well  mounteo,  joined  the  chase,  and  was  ob- 
senred  to  ride  with  a  dcfrree  of  couraf^e  and 
addrera  that  called  forth  tne  utmost  astonish* 
mt-ut  of  cv«Ty  one  present.  The  beast  he  rode 
waa  of  umnzin^  powers,  nothing  stopped  them ; 
tlio  ht>unda  could  never  escape  tliem ;  and 
tlie  huiitsnnnn,  who  was  left  far  behind,  swore 
that  the  mnn  and  his  horse  were  devih  from 
hell.  When  the  sf^rt  was  over,  the  company 
invited  (his  extraordinary  person  to  dinner; 
he  ac<*epted  the  invitation,  and  astonished  the 
company  as  mu<*h  by  the  powers  of  his  con- 
▼ersation,  and  the  elc^^anco  of  his  manners, 
as  by  his  equt^fltrian  prowess.  Ho  was  an  ora- 
tor, a  poet,  a  painter,  a  munician,  a  lawyer,  a 
divine  :  in  ithort.  he  was  everything;  and  the 
magic  of  his  diticourse  kept  the  drowsy  sports- 
men awake  Ion?  after  their  usual  hour.  At 
length,  however,  wearied  nature  could  be 
charmed  no  more,  and  the  company  began  to 
steal  away  by  degree's  to  their  repomi.  On 
his  tib-orvin;;  tln»  H«»cicty  diminish,  ne  discov- 
«*r«*d  ninnifo:*t  ni^nx  of  uncaitincSM  ;  ho  thero- 
f4ire  gave  new  foive  to  his  spirits,  and  new 
chariurt  to  Iiim  converHation,  in  order  to  detain 
the  remainini;  few  some  time  longer.  This 
had  Home  little  effect ;  but  the  {KTiod  could 
not  bt*  hmtr  delayed  when  ho  was  to  be  con- 
dactetl  to  hirt  ell  limber.  The  remaiuM  of  the 
conipHiiy  retired  nUo  ;  but  they  had  scarce 
cloM'ii  their  even,  when  the  house  wan  alarmed 
by  the  nioKt  terrible  shrieks  that  were  ever 
board.  JSeveral  per»onH  were  awakened  by 
the  noine.  but  its  coutinuanco  being  'short, 
they  c«mcluded  it  to  proc<»<»<i  from  a  dog  who 
initrht  Ik'  a<*oidentully  coiitined  in  sf>me  part 
of  the  houHo  :  they  vtTy  soon,  therefore,  com- 
poa«Hi  themriclvtirt  to  bIocd.  and  were  very  soon 
awukeu<-d  bv  nhrieks  anu  crie8  of  still  greater 
terror  than  tlio  fonner.  Alarmed  at  what  they 
hoard,  several  of  them  rung  their  bi-lls,  and 
when  tlif  servants  came,  tliey  declared  that 
the  horri«l  Moundi*  proctMnled  from  the  stran- 
l^ers  chamber.  Siuio  of  the  gentlemen  imma> 
diatelv  arosij  to  inquire  into  thiseztnwtrdinary 
disturbance ;  antl  while  they  were  droHsing 
th«*m-elv«M  f.»r  that  purpose,  d«»e|)er  gn)ans  o? 
d<  npiiir.  aud  shriller  Hhrieks  of  agony,  again 
a»r4»ni-he4i  an'l  t'-rrifi*^!  them.  After  kn<K:k- 
inj  i>Miuc  time  ut  the  Htranger's  chamb6r-d(M)r, 
he  answered  th«  m  n»  one  awakened  from 
Meefi,  d<claro<l  ho  had  heard  no  noise,  and, 
ratlKrr  in  an  an^ry  tone,  desired  that  he  might 
not  a^^nin  be  di-^turUil.  Upon  thiM  they  re- 
tumo<i  to  on<>  of  the  chnniberH,  and  had 
scanre  be^^'un  to  communicate  their  sentiments 
to  ea4-h  ottier,  when  their  conversation  was 
intcmipto<i  by  a  renewal  of  yells,  screams,  and 


shrieks,  which,  from  the  horror  of  them, 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  threats  of  damned  and 
tortured  spirits.  They  immediately  followed 
the  sounds  and  traoea  them  to  the  stranger's 
chamber,  the  door  of  which  they  instantly 
burst  c^en,  and  found  him  upon  his  knees  in 
bed,  in  the  act  of  soonrging  nimnelf  with  tba 
most  unrelenting  severity,  his  body  streaming 
with  blood.  On  their  seising  hit  hand  to  stop 
the  strokes,  he  be|^ged  them  in  the  most 
wringing  tone  of  voice,  as  an  act  of  mercy, 
that  they  would  retire,  assuring  them  that  the 
cause  ot  their  disturbance  was  over,  and  that 
in  the  morning  he  would  acquaint  them  with 
the  reason  of  the  terrible  cries  they  had  heard, 
and  the  melancholy  right  they  saw.  After  a 
repetition  of  his  entreaties,  they  retired;  and 
in  the  morning  some  of  them  went  to  his 
chamber,  but  he  was  not  there ;  and,  on  ex- 
amining the  bed,  they  found  it  to  be  one  gore 
of  blood.  Upon  furtner  inquiry,  the  groom 
said  that  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  gentle* 
man  came  to  the  stable,  booted  and  spurred, 
desired  his  horse  might  be  immodiately  sad- 
dled, and  appeared  to  be  extremely  impatient 
till  it  was  done,  when  he  vaulted  instantly 
into  his  saddle,  and  rode  out  of  the  yard  on 
full  speed.  Servants  were  immediately  dis- 
patched into  every  part  of  the  surronndinc 
conntry,  but  not  a  single  trace  of  him  oonld 
be  found ;  such  a  person  had  not  been  seen 
by  any  one,  nor  has  he  been  since  heard  ot 

'*  The  circumstances  of  this  strani^  story 
were  immediately  oommitted  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  every  one  who  were  witnesses  to 
them,  that  the  future  credibility  of  any  one, 
who  should  think  proper  to  relate  them, 
mi^ht  be  duly  supported.  Among  the  snb- 
s<;ribers  to  the  truth  of  this  history,  are  soma 
of  the  6rst  names  of  this  century.  It  would 
now,  I  believe,  be  impertinent  to  add  any- 
thing more,  than  that  I  am 

"Yours,  etc." 

UI. 

I  handed  the  volume  baok  to  my 
companion,  and  for  an  instant  both  pre- 
8(>rved  silence,  gazing,  as  before,  apon 
the  restless  waves,  breaking  upon  the 
low  margin  of  the  ocean. 

*'  Your  narrative,**  I  said,  at  length, 
** relates  to  this  singular  being?*' 

''  Yes ;  to  the  eyes  of  all  but  myself, 
the  identity  of  this  cavalier  is  steeped 
in  oblivion.  I  alone  know  the  whole ; 
gathered  in  part  from  the  lips  of  my 
father,  in  part  from  old  family  doon- 
ments.     You  will  listen  to  the  story  ?** 

The  question  was  quite  euperflaous, 
as  my  eacer  expression  must  hare 
proved  to  the  narrator — and  so  I  heard 
the  story,  which  I  here  set  down  aa 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  my 
informant 

nr. 

Arthur  Hetherington  was  the  son  of 
a  Catholio  gentlemen,  whose  grand- 
father had  obtained  from  his  personal 
friend,  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  grant 
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of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
richest  portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland.  In  the  course  of  four  or 
five  generations,  however,  this  magnifi- 
cent estate  hjid  gradually  decreased, 
under  the  ('fi<>ct  of  high  living,  so  that 
the  Arthur  Hetherington  of  the  present 
narrative  found  himself  the  possessor 
of  only  about  one-third  of  the  original ' 
estate. 

This,  however,  was  a  princely  pro- 
pert  v.  and  a  sufficiently  dangerous  pos- 
session for  a  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
without  near  relatives,  and  with  no  one 
to  restrain  him. 

Arthur  wns  the  eldest  of  two  sons, 
and,  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate,  Geoi-ge,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  receiving  simply  a 
sum  of  money,  with  which  to  commence 
the  world.  There  had  never  been  much 
love  between  the  brothers,  and,  on  the 
day  when  Arthur  Hetherington  took 
possession,  a  scene  of  vioU?nce  occur- 
red, the  details  of  which  were  not  ac- 
curately known,  although  it  is  easy  to 
guess  at  the  matter.  Certain  it  is,  that 
an  hour  after  the  entrance  of  the  two 
brothers  into  the  library  of  the  man- 
sion, a  struggle  was  heard,  then  a 
heavy  fall,  and  George  issued  forth, 
silent  and  pale,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
so  disappeared. 

Arthur  was  found  extended  on  the 
floor  with  a  dei*p  wound  in  his  temple, 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely. 
He  was  immediately  carried  to  his 
chamber,  by  the  old  black  major-domo, 
his  father's  steward,  and  now  his  own  ; 
and  he  did  not  issue  from  his  sick-room 
for  a  month.  When  he  again  appear- 
ed, ho  said  nothi?»g  of  the  scene  which 
had  passed  in  the  libmry  ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  he  ever  allude  to  it  afterwards. 

The  younger  brother,  as  I  have  said, 
had  disuppeare<l,  and  it  was  soon  di:9- 
covered  that  he  had  contracted  enor- 
mousdebts,  both  debts  "of  honor"  and 
others,  in  the  neighborhood,  none  of 
which  had  been  discharged.  Ho  had 
apparently  fled  the  country  to  avoid 
these  obligations;  and  it  was  soon 
known  that  he  had  gone  to  Eun.»pe.  A 
year  passed,  atid  his  brother,  then  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia, 
received  one  morning  an  English  jour- 
nal, which  gave  him  intelligence  of 
George  Hetherington's  denth.  He  had 
1>een  kiUed  in  a  drunken  brawl,  in  alow 
London  tavern. 

Let  me   now   speak  briefly   of   the 


character  of  Arthur  Hetherington.  From 
his  early  childhood,  he  had  never  known 
the  tender  influences  of  paternal  or 
maternal  affection,  and  his  brother 
had  never  felt  for  him,  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  upon  his  own  part,  the  least 
good  feeling  even.  Jealousy  of  his 
birthright  had  dried  up  any  emotions  of 
affection  in  the  younger  brother,  and 
Arthur  was  thus  left  alone.  The  oon- 
sequenco  of  this  isolation  was  a  sombre 
and  silent  reserve,  and  an  asaidnoiu 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  his  intel- 
lect, rather  than  those  of  his  heart.  At 
Williamsburg,  whither  he  went  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,'  he  became 
the  intimate  associate  of  Gk>venior 
Fauquier,  who  was  a  consoientioos  in- 
fidel ;  and  from  this  nobleman,  and  af- 
terwards from  the  writers  of  the  Ency- 
clopssdia,  young  Hetherington  acquired 
a  profound  contempt  for  uiat  credulity 
which  believes  without  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matical reason,  as  well  as  for  eyerr 
species  of  philanthropy.  Buried  in  his 
remote  apartment  at  Ocean  View,  iritii 
closed  shutters,  and  wax  lights,  he 
spent  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  and 
often  the  whole  of  the  nighti  in  those 
dangerous  and  forbidden  studies  which 
have  so  deleterious  an  influence  upon  the 
character  of  a  young  and  unformed 
mind.  He  never  saw  company,  the 
neighbors  having  grown  tired  of  being 
refused  admittance ;  and  thus,  at  me 
age  of  twenty-eight,  the  younff  man 
had  become  a  confirmed  misanthrope, 
and  a  finished  infidel.  He  despised 
men  most  heartily,  especially  the 
'*  canting  knaves  of  the  church,"  as  he 
called  them ;  as  to  women,  he  did  not 
deign' to  bestow  a  thought  upon  them. 
He  regarded  them  as  sensaous  play- 
things, which  some  great  men  haa  had 
the  folly  to  bo  ruined  by ;  ho  oongratn- 
lated  himself  upon  haying  ncTer  so 
much  as  looked  upon  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  yoong 
man's  mind,  and  such  his  mode  of  Hfe, 
when,  one  evening,  a  coach  with  four 
horses,  driven  by  a  black  coaohmaD« 
drove  up  to  the  door;  and  from  this 
vehicle  descended  an  elderly  lady,  who 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  tall  and 

aueenly  girl,  clad  in  the  rich  fashion  of 
le  piiriod,  with  a  long  slender  waist, 
auburn  curls,  sprinklea  with  powder, 
and  blue  eyes  which  gazed  forth  serrae- 
ly  from  beneath  her  snowy  chip  hat, 
secured  beneath  the  chin  by  a  bloe 
scarf  passing  over  the  crown.     They 
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pntpred  the  manRion,  bowed  in  by  the 
lofty  old  Ht<'ward,  aiid  tlio  chariot  drove 
to  th(*  Ktuhh'H. 

YouTif?  IL'thorington  could  scarcely 
believe  hiii  eye».  Old  Calvert,  as  the 
stewunl  WIU4  called,  had  express  orders 
to  deny  his  master  to  all  visitors,  and 
thi.<(  order  he  hiid  hitherto  scrupulously 
obeyed,  never  permitting  any  one  to  do 
9o  much  us  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
mansion.  Wlmt  rould  be  the  mean- 
ing of  his  action  now  ?  The  young 
man  retir(>d  from  the  window,  and  sat 
down,  sternly  resolving  to  await  the 
oxplimution  of  this  strange  intrusion 
and  disobedience. 

The  explanation  camo  in  a  form  which 
ho  was  not  prepared  for.  He  had 
scarcely  resumed  his  seat,  when  a  light 
Ptep  was  heard  upon  the  corridor,  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  and 
the  younjr  lady  whom  he  had  seen  enter 
the  front  door  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old. 

As  her  vyoA  met  those  q{  the  young 
man,  she  blushed  slightly  and  drew  back. 
Then,  as  though  mustered  by  a  sudden 
im{»nlse,  she  advanced  three  steps,  and, 
with  u  frank  smile  in  her  blue  eyes,  held 
out  her  liund.  The  young  man  rose, 
and  l)owin^^  stiffly,  without  so  much  as 
ext«*nding  his  hand,  requested  the  young 
linly  to  be  sealed.  She  colored  and 
^aill : 

'*  Tlun  vou  do  not  know  me,  cousin 
Artliur,  and  will  not  take  my  hand.  I 
am  KItanor  Iluirston,  tmd  mamma  camo 
with  me." 

TIm*  young  man  understood  in  a  mo- 
ment now.  Mrs.  Ifuirston  wus  the  first 
cousin  <»f  his  fathrr,  und  lived  lower 
down  upon  the  Virginiu  side,  as  ho  had 
oft«*n  Inanl.  He,  therefore,  made  the 
3'oung  huly  u  l<»w  and  formal  l>ow,  be- 
stowiMl  an  it'v  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
said  he  was  pleasrd  to  see  them — which 
<'Xpn'»ion  of  plea>ure  was  abundantly 
contradicted  by  his  cold  and  distrait  do- 
nieaij«»r. 

.Mi<s  IIair>ton's  beautiful  lip  assumed 
.••Mnt'tliin;;  el<»Mly  rrsi'mbling  a  pout  of 
di-j'l»asurr,  und  she  raised  her  fine  head 
ppHiiily.  There  was  something  in  the 
a«  linn  whieli  attracted  the  sombre  think- 
er'.^ attention,  and  ho  felt,  all  at  once, 
that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  nature 
quit*'  a>  haughty  as  his  own.  The  con - 
\i<ti«»n  pi'MliKM'tl  a  feeling  of  respect  in 
his  mind,  aiid,  with  a  courtly  and  for- 
inally-rr>|M'rit'ul  how,  ht*  led  the  young 
laily  to  ti.«.  door  of  the  chamber  to  which 


she  had  been  directed — his  study  hav- 
ing been  entered  by  mistake.  He  then 
descended  to  welcome  Mrs.  HairstoOt 
which  he  accomplished  with  stiff  for* 
mality.  They  had  been  to  the  city  oi 
Baltimore,  Mrs.  Hairston  said ;  and  find- 
ing themselves  benighted  on  the  road* 
or  nearly,  had  bethought  them  of  Ocean 
View,  and  so,  must  trespass  upon  its 
owner  for  a  night's  entertainment.  The 
young  man  bowed  again,  Mrs.  Hairston 
disappeared  under  convoy  of  a  maidi 
and  tlie  master  of  the  domain  retired  to 
his  den  to  reflect  upon  this  novel  and 
unpleasing  incident. 

I  have  narrated  this  scene  in  detail* 
because  it  was  the  initiatory  event  in 
the  seridk  which  ended  with  what  I  am 
going  to  relate.  Instead  of  a  night,  Mra. 
Hairston  remained  for  a  week,  owing 
to  a  severe  accident  which  happened  to 
her  coachman ;  and  when  she  departed 
with  her  daughter,  she  received  a  pro- 
mise from  Arthur  Hetherington  that  ho 
would  speedily,  make  a  visit  to  tho 
family  mansion  of  Hairston. 

This  extraordinaxy  action,  upon  tho 
part  of  the  young  man,  can  be  explain- 
ed upon  only  one  hypothesis.     Ho  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Eleanor  Hairston.     In 
truth,  tho  young  girl  had  entered  tho 
sombre  wilderness  of  his  life  like  a  sun- 
beam.    As    her  stiffness   and   reserve 
melted  beneath  tho  continually  increas- 
hig  courtesy  and  attentions  of  their  en- 
tertainer,   she   had   become   more  and 
more  winning  and  cordial,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  young  man  found 
himself  following  her  with  his  eyes  when 
she   left  the    apartment,  and  looking, 
with  his  stem,  abstracted  gaze,  for  her 
return.     All  the  hidden  fires  of  his  pas- 
sionate nature  kindled    and  began  to 
blaze — the  long-controlled  currents  of 
his  soul  began  to  tremble,  and  move,  and 
surge  against  the  barriers  he  had  erected 
to   curb   them.       lie  no  longer  found 
solace  in  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert ;  and 
the  choicest  hours  for  study  were  spent 
by  the  side  of  the  harpsichord  at  which 
sat   Miss    Hairston  singing.      To   the 
pleasure  which  he  took  m  g^ing  upon 
the  rare  beauty  of  her  count(*nance,  and 
listening  to  the  exquisite  warblings  of  her 
sympathetic  voice,  was,  ere  long,  add- 
ed the  dehghtful  and  hitherto  unknown 
emotion  of  gratified   vanity.      As   his 
cold  nature  gradually  thawed  beneath 
her  smiles,  all  those  treasures  of  thought 
which  he  had  spent  long  years  in  amass- 
ing began  to  reveal  themselves,  and,  to  his 
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astonishment  and  delight,  he  found  that 
she  followed  his  ahstrusest  views,  and 
appreciated  him.  To  a  man  of  his  char- 
acter, a  more  exquisite  incense  could 
not  have  been  offered— and  after  one  of 
these  conversations,  he  found  himself 
pitying  the  fatuity  of  his  former  views 
of  women.  He  never  shocked  the  young 
girl  with  his  infidel  opinions,  however — 
natural  instinct,  and,  8<wn,  a  lover's  fear 
of  injuring  himself,  prevented  tliat. 

I  need  not  further  enlarge  upon  the 
processes  by  which  the  stem  and  sombre 
misanthrope  became  the  anxious  and 
devoted  gallant.  In  one  week,  the 
change  was  complete — a  phenomenon 
not  unusual  with  men  of  powerful  but 
restrained  feelings — and  ten  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  Hairstons,  the 
young  man  had  rejoined  them  at  their 
own  home. 

Here  he  prosecuted  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Iluirrston,  without  concealment. 
He  surrounded  her  with  those  tasteful 
and  beautiful  gift^  which  a  refined  na- 
ture and  unlimited  wealth  alone  can  sup- 
ply to  the  object  of  the  affectious.  It 
does  not  seem  that  Eleanor  was  affected 
in  any  considerable  degree  by  these 
presents.  Arthur  Hetheringttm  had 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her  from 
their  first  meeting,  and  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  how  to  appreciate  the  trea- 
sures of  his  vigorously  cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  determined  character.  There 
is  something  in  the  rugged  traits  of  the 
masculine  character  which  attracts  wo- 
man more  powerfully  even  than  the 
graces  and  elegance — and  few  female 
minds  can  resist  a  daring  and  dcti>nnin- 
ed  lover.  These  traits  captivate  them, 
as  gentleness  and  sweetness  enchain 
the  regard  of  men,  when  found  in  the 
opposite  sex.  Arthur  Hotherington  pos- 
sessed this  vigorous  and  powerful  na- 
ture, and,  in  addition,  a  face  and  form 
of  great  attraction.  Ho  was  tjdl,  erect, 
with  a  lofty  brow,  clear,  brilliant  eyes, 
and  lips  curved  like  a  statue's.  It  may 
thus  easily  be  understood  that  Miss 
Hairston  might  love  him  for  himself; 
though,  doubtless,  his  wealth,  his  proud 
position,  as  tlu;  6«»le  head  of  an  ancient 
hous(N  and  his  worldly  advantages  gener- 
ally, had  the  intluence  whicli  they 
never  fail  to  exert  upon  the  minds  of 
young  ladies  beginning  to  reflect  upon 
the  holy  estate  of  uiatrimony. 

Let  me  now  pass  over  the  space  of  a 
year,  during  whicli  time  Arthur  Hother- 
ington continued  to  pay  as&iduous  court 


to  the  proud  yonnggirl,  who  demanded, 
in  accordance  with  Sie  views  of  the  pe- 
riod, a  thorough  siege  before  she  would 
surrender.  At  last  she  gave  signs  of 
yielding. 

It  was  on  an  evening  of  May,  as  I 
find  from  an  old  letter,  written  to  my 
father,  that  young  Hotherington,  having 
spent  hours  in  the  great  soul- boat  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  with  the  yoiing 
lady,  at  last  advanced  to  the  attaok,  and 
found  the  fortress  unable  to  resist  him. 
His  address  was  passionate,  bat  collect- 
ed, too.  He  told  Eleanor  that  she  must 
necessarily  have  seen  the  state  of  his 
feelings — that  there  was  no  possible  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  their  marriage — that 
he  needed  a  mi.stress  for  Ocean  View — 
that,  if  she  would  not  consent  to  fill  that 
position,  no  other  lady  ever  would: 
and  then  with  his  proud  under  lip  be- 
tween his  teeth,  his  dark  eves  fixed  un- 
waveringly upon  her  flushing  facCf  he 
calmly  awaited  her  reply.  The  wply 
was  a  cold  and  tremulous  hand  placed 
in  his  own  outstretched  palm — and  ihey 
were  betrothed. 

Mrs.  Hairston  readily  assented  to 
what  she  had  long  wished ;  for  she  was 
an  ambitious  woman,  and  probably 
would  have  compelled  her  daughter  to 
the  very  course  whioh  her  own  feelings 
induced  her  to  take.  Thus  everything 
was  well  so  far,  and  Arthur  Hothering- 
ton, with  a  grave  and  decorous  '*  salute** 
upon  the  lips  of  his  mother-in-law  to  be, 
luid  his  intended  bride,  left  Hairston 
house,  to  r(»turn  to  Ocean  View,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  make  great  chanees 
and  many  arrangements,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  alteration  in  his  mode  of 
life. 

V. 

There  was  ono  person  at  Ocean  View 
who  held  a  more  unposing  place  in  the 
life  of  that  domain  than  oven  old  Cal- 
vert, the  steward.  This  was  an  old 
negro  woman  named  Dilsy,  who  had 
been  the  young  man's  nurse,  and  who 
now  lived,  at  the  age  of  nearly  four 
score,  in  her  privileged  cabin  across 
the  wide  lawn,  in  front  of  the  edifice. 

To  Aunt  Dilsy  the  young  man  at 
once  communicati^d  the  intelligence  of 
his  intended  marriage.  What  was  his 
astonishment  to  find  the  old  negress 
start  as  ho  repeated  the  name  of  ilaxrs- 
ton,  and  then  commenced  wringing  her 
hands  and  groaning. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her  master, 
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or  son  I  should  rather  say,  oould  Indao* 
her  to  speak  ;  and  nothing  but  his  deep- 
rooted  affection  for  the  old  woman  pre- 
vented the  haughty  young  maH  from 
breaking  out  into  words  indioating  hia 
displeasure  and  anger.  The  old  wo- 
man's groans  wore  succeeded  by  excla- 
mations, her  exclamations  by  broken 
words,  and  these  in  turn  by  beseeching 
appeals  that  **Ma8sa  Arthur**  would 
immediately  break  off  the  match,  and 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  union  with  any 
one  of  the  family  of  Hairston. 

At  first,  the  young  man  was  too 
angry,  and,  indeed,  too  much  astonished 
to  reply  to  the  old  woman.  He  soon 
reflected,  however,  that  Aunt  Dilsy  had 
taken  some  odd  notion  into  her  head, 
after  a  fashion  not  uncommon  with  old 
negresses  ;  and  the  result  of  these  re- 
flections was,  a  calm  request  that  the 
aged  woman  would  inform  him  why  it 
was  ill. advised  in  him  to  marry  one  of  the 
Hairston  family.  After  a  plentiful  ad- 
dition of  exclamations,  groans,  and  ex> 
hibitions  of  grief,  the  old  woman  pro- 
ceeded to  account  for  her  emotion  and 
those  mysterious  exclamations  which 
had  excited  so  much  astonishment  in 
her  auditor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
family  legend  which  the  old  woman  re- 
lated with  many  palsied  shakes  of  the 
head  and  evidences  of  no  common 
af^tation.  The  result  will  exhibit  the 
n.itnro  of  her  communication.  It  is 
enou^li  to  say  in  this  place,  that  an 
hour  after  his  entrance  into  the  cabin, 
vonii^  Iletherington  issued  from  thp 
low  doorway,  pale  and  silent,  but 
with  a  sarcastic  sneer  upon  his  firm 
lip. 

''Blood!**  he  muttered,  disdainfully 
smiling,  "a  drop  of  blood!  Absurd! 
and  yet  I  must  be  about  to  grow  ora^ 
like  this  old  woman ;  for  I  know  not 
what  demon  whispers  to  me,  there  is 
truth  in  this  warning  !  Blood  !  the  fate 
of  the  Hetherintitons  !  Why,  it  is  abso- 
lutely ^illy  !  and  silliest  of  all  is  it,  that 
I,  a  man  of  trained  mind,  incredulous, 
no  child  to  he  frightened  by  bugbears 
of  the  imagination,  should  for  an  in- 
stant entertain  this  foolish  thought !  A 
drop  <»f  blond  to  fright  me  !  Bah !  I'll 
gi)  covrr  my  head  with  a  blanket  and  cry 
mysolt'  a>li'ep." 

As  the  young  man  finished  his  brief 
soliloquy,  he  entered  the  doorway  of 
the  hall,  and  passed  into  the  great  din- 
ing-room. 
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As  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  thre  A- 
old,  he  saw  old  Calvert  disappear 
hastily  through  a  side  door,  and  at  tlM 
same  instant  nis  qoiok  eye  discovered  a 
vibration  in  the  frame  of  his  grand- 
father's portrait,  hanging  near  the  east- 
em  window. 

*'  What's  this !»;  he  cried,  "  Calrart ! 
Come  back  !  what  is  this  ?*' 

Old  Calvert  appeared  at  the  door, 
solemn  and  grave.  His  master  demand- 
ed the  reason  of  his  abrupt  withdrawal 
from  the  apartment.  The  old  negro 
coolly  replied  that  he  had  just  finish- 
ed putting  the  silver  in  the  closet  by 
the  chimney. 

'^Bj  the  ohunney?  The  closet?*' 
repeated  the  young  man  gloomilr. 
'*  You  were  the  length  of  the  whole 
apartment  from  the  chimney,  and  in  tiie 
second  place,  here  is  the  key  of  the 
silver  closet." 

The  old  negra  looked  confused  for  a 
moment,  then  this  expression  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  dogged  and  suUeii 
silence,  so  to  speak.  His  only  reply, 
when  young  Hetherington  again  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  his  extraor- 
dinary haste,  was  an  intimation  that  if 
''  Massa  Arthur"  thought  old  Calvert 
was  dishonest  it  was  **  more*n  old  massa 
ever  had,*'— --and  then  the  whiti^haired 
steward  calmly  withdrew. 

The  young  man  followed  him  with  his 
eyes,  but  said  nothing.  Ho  saw  that 
ho  could  extract  no  further  communica- 
tion from  the  negro.  He  determined, 
instead  of  attempting  an  exaction  d^ 
authority,  to  investigate  for  himself.' 

He  accordingly  went  and  turnedf,  thp. 
keys  in  the  looks  of  bot^.  duors^  then 
h.e  proceeded  toward  t^e.  east  wuidow.' 
and,  mounting  upon  a  tall  chair,  stpoa 
beneath  the  poi^tigaitQf  his  grand^Ei^t&er*. 
It  represented  the  ^i^nd  of.  ^rd  Bal- 
timore in  majt^^e  a^e,  plad,  in  steel  arm- 
lets, over  whi/ph.  iff^e^  profusion  of  lace, 
a  velvet  pjunpoint,  and  gold-flowered 
waistcoat.  Tl^  )iair  was  long,  curling, 
and  powdered,  most  probably  a  peruke ; 
and  ^e  countenance  wore  an  expres- 
ai^u  of  sternness  and  gloom,  strikingly 
in  accordanoe  with  the  distinguishmg 
trait  of  the  young  man  himself. 

Young  Hetherington  scarcely  be 
stowed  a  second  look  upon  the  portrait, 
but  raised  the  heavy  frame  from  the 
wall ;  and  was  rewarded  by  discovering 
a  small  panel  in  the  carved  oak.  The 
steel  spnng,  by  which  this  hidden  close^ 
opened,  stSl  vibrated  faintly,  with  a  k>ff 
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singing  noise,  sliowing  that  the  door 
had  been  recently  closed. 

The  ardent  and  burning  eyes  of  the 
young  gentleman  sought  long  and  vain- 
ly for  the  opening  spring.  His  eager 
fingers  traversed  every  inch  of  the 
woodwork  without  discoverinff  the  clue. 
He  mounted  upon  the  projection  in  the 
wainscoting,  sustaining  the  backs  of 
the  great  chairs,  and  sought  again, 
pushing  the  great  portrait  aside  until  it 
nung  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 
It  was  all  in  vain,  and  with  his  brow 
covered  by  a  cold  sweat,  the  young 
man  leaned  his  shoulder  heavily  against 
the  door. 

As  he  did  so,  he  felt  the  panel  move 
beneath  his  arm — ho  started  back,  and  a 
square  piece  of  the  carved  wainscot 
flew  open.  It  revealed  a  small  orifice 
in  the  wall ;  and,  at  the  mouth,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  orifice  lay  an  antique  poni- 
ard with  an  ivory  handle. 

Young  Hetherington  clutched  it,  and, 
leaping  to  tlie  floor,  held  it  up  and  gazed 
at  it. 

♦*  *  The  fate  of  the  Hetheringtons'r^  he 
muttered,  turning  as  pale  as  death,  ♦•  the 
very  weapon  described  by  the  old  nurse  ! 
What  devil  has  been  trifling  with  me,  for 
God  there  is  none  that  I  believe  in." 

Ho  looked,  then,  more  attentively  at 
the  weapon.  It  was  richly  set  in  gold, 
encrusti'd  with  gems — and  the  damas- 
cnened  blade  was  clotted  with  blood. 
Hetherington  stood  for  some  moments 
looking  with  wide  eyes  at  the  poniard ; 
and  then,  a  quick  turn  of  his  head  to- 
ward the  western  door  indicated  his 
thought. 

"  What  had  Calvert  to  do  with  this  ?" 
he  muttered  gloomily ;  ••  could  it  have 
been— did  it—!" 

And,  pausing  suddenly,  he  stooped 
and  examined  the  floor. 

Immediately  beneath  tlio  portrait  a 
triangular  incision  in  the  oaken  timber  of 
the  iiooring  rewarded  his  search.  He 
inserted  the  point  of  the  weapon  in  the 
cut.     It  fitted  perfectly. 

Hetherington  rose,  replaced  the  po- 
niard in  the  hidden  closet,  closed  the 
door,  and  arranged  the  portrait  as  be- 
fore. Then  he  removed  the  chair  by 
means  of  which  he  had  mounted,  brush- 
ed away  some  grains  of  dust  left  by  his 
boot  upon  the  wainscot,  and  then  be- 
gan pacing  the  apartment  with  hurried 
and  feverish  steps. 

**  Yes,"  ho  muttered  hoarsely,  **  yes  ! 
this  is  the  direct  agency  of  the  devil,  if 


there  is  a  devil !  That  poniard,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  fell  to  the  floor ;  old 
Calvert,  to  whom  nothing  oonneoted 
with  tfi^  family  is  a  secret,  placed  it  in 
its  hidden  receptacle  again,  not  wishing 
me  to  see  it  He  was  right,  for  the 
devil  of  perversity  and  defiance  has  pos- 
session of  me.  Man  or  devil,  heaven  or 
hell !"  cried  the  yonng  man,  olenchiDg 
his  hand  wrathfuUy,  and  shaking  it 
above  his  head,  *'  I  now  defy  and  chal- 
lenge you !  I  go  on  my  way,  though 
hell  stood  in  my  path  !'* 
As  he  uttered  these  furious  words,  the 

Portrait  of  his  grandfather,  which  had, 
oubtless,  been  loosened  by  his  eflbrts 
to  open  the  closet,  parted  from  the  huge 
hook  which  held  it  aloft,  and  fall  with  a 
crash  to  the  floor. 

The  startled  echoes  fled  sihrieking 
through  the  gloomy  mansion ;  and 
Hetherington  looked  roand  like  a  con- 
spirator, desperate  but  defiant  to  the 
last  At  the  same  moment,  the  knob 
of  the  western  door  was  tamed,  and 
the  voice  of  old  Calvert  was  heard  like 
a  moan,  appealing  for  entrance. 

His  master  opened  the  door,  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  npon  the  shoulder  of  me 
trembling  old  man,  said : 

**  I  understand  all — ^not  a  word  to  any 
one.  Replace  the  portrait,  leaving  the 
closet  as  it  t*." 

Hetherington  then,  with  alow  and 
measured  steps,  sought  his  private  apart- 
ments. 

Three  days  afterwards,  he  set  out  for 
Hairston.  The  poniard  was  in  his 
bosom. 

VI. 

The  youn^  man  reached  Hairston  jost 
as  the  last  lights  of  evening  descended 
upon  the  level  landscape,  and  died  away 
upon  the  vast  ocean. 

He  saluted,  with  formal  courtesy,  his 
intended  bride  and  her  mother,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  tibat 
they  were  not  alone.  The  fourth  ooon- 
pant  of  the  apartment  was  a  peddler,  one 
of  a  class  then  better  known  than  at  the 
present  time ;  and  beside  the  wayfarer 
lay  the  ordinary  pack,  in  which  they 
carried  their  nuscellaneous  articles  of 
trafiic. 

The  peddler  was  shown  to  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  when  the  hour  for  re- 
tiring came;  and  then  the  inmates  of 
Hairston,  one  and  all,  were  very  soon 
asleep. 

No  sooner  had  the  soonds  of  lifSs  died 
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away*  than  the  peddler  rose  from  his 
couch,  pioci^d  his  feet  stealthily  upon 
the  floor,  and,  walking  with  the  silent 
ptep  (»f  ft  tig»*r  stealing  upon  its  prey, 
proceeded  toward  the  apartment  ooou- 
pi«'d  l>y  Miss  Hairston. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  young  lady's 
chain l)er  with  tho  <>Qmo  caution,  he  en- 
tert'd.  and  approached  tho  bed.  A 
stream  of  moonlight  fell  upon  the  face 
of  tlio  beautiful  sleeper,  and  the  re- 
gular undulations  of  her  slender  figure, 
beneatb  the  snowy  night-dress,  scarcely 
raised  the  downy  edges  of  the  light 
counterpane.  One  bare  white  arm 
was  placed  beneath  her  curKn^  hair, 
and  the  other  lay  half  extended  from 
the  couch,  in  an  attitude  of  careless 
abandon  which  was  tho  -perfection  of 
grace. 

The  intruder  stood  completely  motion- 
less for  a  moment,  gazing  upon  the  k>Ye- 
ly  sleept^r ;  and  then,  with  a  movement 
rapid  hut  cautious,  knelt  and  pressed 
his  dark  mustachioed  lip  to  the  extended 
arm.  A  sh'ght  tremor  in  the  form  of 
tho  girl  betrayed  the  magnetic  effect 
produced  upon  her,  even  in  sleep,  by 
the  audacious  kiss,  and  she  slowly  open- 
ed her  eyes.  The  moon,  however,  was 
8udd«»nly  over-clouded ;  and  when  it 
apTJiin  streamed  out,  and  Miss  Hairston, 
with  a  startled  expression,  rose  up  in 
b4'd.  HU(>ported  upon  one  arm,  the  in- 
truder— or  fif^ure  of  her  dream,  as  she 
imM;;in<(l  it  —had  disappeanMl. 

The  !M»cturnul  intruder  listened  for 
an  in  "if  ant  in  tlje  corri<lor,  and,  catching 
with  lii^  (piick  ear  the  low  sigh  of  the 
y<»un:X  lady,  as  she  acjain  relapsed  into 
HlnnilMT,  seemed  disposed  to  renew  his 
inroad  np«)n  the  privacy  of  her  chamber. 
Turning;  his  eyes  accidentally,  how- 
ever, toward  the  apartment  in  which 
IIetli«'rin;;ton  slept,  this  intention  was 
evidently  al)andoued.  The  mild  and 
suiilin:;  «'Xi)ression  of  the  bold  features 
\  i(  ld«  d  t»  «»ne  of  gloomy  hatred;  the 
!i«' ivy.  dark  Imnvs  were  knit  together 
in  a  threatening  frown ;  and  lay- 
in;;  lii-  liaiid  ujnui  a  concealed  knife, 
.su-jM  jid'd  at  his  waist,  tho  stranger 
cnj.f  t«>\v.iiil  the  apartment  of  Hether- 
in;_''t.'M. 

![••  t'.»Mn  1  no  diflieulty  in  effecting  an 
rntrai.c-  ;  a;.d,  .-tanding  by  the  bedside 
oft!:'  [>  i!f  >!.■•  jicr,  whose  haughty  fea- 
tiir  -  h  I'i  in»t  relax<<l  their  predominant 
ex{»r<  --i»n  evt-n  in  slumber,  the  stranger 
clut<h-  <i  I. Is  knife  with  a  flash  of  hatred 
in    l,i>    tiarlv    vyn^,    which    wtis   almost 


appalling  in  its  intensity.  He  remained 
thus  motionlese  and  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then,  as  cautiously  as  he 
had  entered  it,  left  the  apartment.  As 
he  returned  to  his  own  couch  again,  his 
roving  and  intelligent  eyes  took  in  at  a 
glance  the  position  of  all  the  chambers; 
and  haying  thus  satisfied  himself  of  the 
possibility  of  some  ulterior  design,  as  it 
seemed,  the  night-walker  disappeared 
within  his  own  apartment. 

On  the  next  morning.  Miss  Hairston 
related  her  singular  dreanu  and  it  was 
the  subject  of  many  jests;  as  to  the 
peddler,  the  servants  said  he  had  depart- 
ed at  daylight,  first  craving  a  mouthfid 
of  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk  to  stay 
his  hunger. 

On  the  same  eyening,  a  man,  carrying 
a  peddler's  pack,  but  walking  with  the^ 
proud  and  erect  gait  of  a  mountaineer, 
approached  one  of  those  coves  in  the 
bay  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  are  so 
numerous  along  this  shore.  Issuing  from 
the  heavy  bushwood  of  the  margin  just 
as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  capped  the 
waves  of  the  Chesapeake  with  fire,  he 
gav(«  a  low  whistle,  and  then  waited.  In 
a  few  moments  a  small  skilF  detached 
itself  like  a  dancing  leaf  from  the  heavy 
boughs,  drooping  along  the  opposite 
shore,  and  propelled  by  a  single  paddle, 
darted  over  the  crimson  waves.  It  soon 
reached  the  stranger.  He  entered  it, 
and  it  instantly  returned  toward  its 
original  harbor — the  two  men  exchang- 
ing animated  conversation  in  a  low  and 
cautious  tone. 

Finally  the  little  boat  passed  beneath 
the  swaying  boughs,  glided  into  the 
still  waters  of  a  small  lagoon-like  basin, 
and  brought  up  beside  a  lone  pi- 
rogue, filled  witn  sailors,  armed  and 
waiting. 

The  peddler  threw  down  his  pack,  and 
with  a  brief  gesture  of  command,  said : 

'*  To  your  oars !" 

**Good,  captain!*'  was  the  general 
reply,  as  tho  men  fell  into  their  places ; 
•*  anything  on  hand  ?** 

**  To  your  oars  !*'  came  as  briefly  and 
more  sternly  from  tlie  lips  of  the 
stranger. 

"Good;  all  right!'*  was  the  reply; 
and  as  night  settled  down  upon  the  waters 
of  tho  Chesapeake,  the  long,  low  pi- 
rogue, or  gun-bont — for  it  was  mounted 
with  a  swivel  at  stem  and  -bow — slowly 
issued  forth  into  the  bay. 

"Southward,"  said  the  Captain,  "to 
the  ocean.*' 
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This  time  there  was  no  reply,  and 
the  mnn  bent  to  their  oars.* 

vn. 

Several  days  after  the  scenes  just  re- 
lated, and  when  all  the  inmates  of  Hair- 
ston  house  were  bnried  in  sleep,  Arthur 
Hothorington  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  loud  scream,  which  issued  from 
the  apartment  of  Eleanor. 

Has»tily  throwing  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  taking  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
he  mounted  to  tiie  young  lady's  cham- 
ber. 

Mrs.  Hairston,  whose  apartment  was 
next  to  that  of  her  daughter,  had  already 
entered  the  chamber ;  and  when  young 
Hotherington  reached  the  door,  he  de- 
scried his  mistress  sitting  up  in  bed,  her 
frame  agitated  by  strong  hysterics. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  any 
intelligible  explanation  of  her  fright 
could  bo  extracted  from  her ;  and  when, 
after  she  had  grown  calmer,  the  anxious 
listeners  were  made  to  understand,  her 
agitation  was  considered  the  result  sim- 
ply of  an  unpleasant  dream. 

Miss  Hairston*s  relation  was  briefly 
as  follows :  She  had  retired  as  usual, 
and  had  been  sleeping  for  some  honrs, 
when  suddenly  she  heard  a  noise  at  her 
window,  the  shutters  of  which  had  been 
closed  on  the  previous  night.  Opening 
her  eyes  at  tho  sound,  and  half  rising 
from  her  recumbent  posture,  she  had 
seen  the  shutter  open,  the  window  raised, 
and,  the  next  moment,  a  man  had  passed 
his  body  through  the  opening,  and  with 
a  single  bound  stood  at  her  side.  He 
had  then  thrown  his  arms  around  her 
before  she  could  scream,  and  imprinted 
twenty  kisses  upon  her  lips.  She  had 
then  screamed,  and  the  intruder  had 
relaxed  his  grasp,  passed  through  the 
window  again  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
and  disappeared,  just  as  lights  began  to 
twinkle,  and  Mr.  Hotherington  hastened 
up  the  staircase. 

Mr.s.  Hairston  shook  her  head  as  her 
daughter  finished  this  narration;  and, 
pointing  to  tho  closed  window,  said  that 


Eleanor  must  conqaer  Hub  foolish  nerr- 
ousness,  which,  on  a  former  oocarion, 
had  been  the  jest  of  erery  one.  She 
had  not  finished  her  homily,  when  Miss 
Hairston  suddenly  pointedto  the  toilet- 
table.  A  folded  note  lay  upon  it,  whidi 
was  opened  and  hastily  read.  It  oon- 
tained  these  lines ; 

"Miu  Hairston  has  had  two  dreams— bar 
master,  sleeping  and  waking,  tells  her  la  Hm 
moment  approaoheB  when  ne  will  assert  his 
mastery,  in  spite  of  the  oppositioin  of  her 
solemn  lover.  It  is  nseleei  to  tell  her  to  be- 
ware." 

Hetherington^s  prond  lip  was  con- 
▼ulsed  for  a  moment  with  wraih.  His 
fiery  eyes  burned  like  consoming  brandSi 
and  he  clutched  his  sword-hilt  until  the 
blade  shook  in  his  furious  grasp.  That 
any  man  should  dare  to  wus  treat  his 
intended  bride  ! — that  there  should  he  a 
mortal  living  who  would  presume !  Had 
the  intruder  then  stood  oefore  him,  the 
death  of  one  or  both  of  them  would  have 
ensued. 

Little  was  sud  by  the  youne  man, 
however.  His  teeth  were  set  o&se  to* 
gether,  as  if  to  prevent  his  wrath  fimn 
escaping  and  expending  itself  in  weak 
words.  He  bowed  gravely  to  the  two 
ladies,  and  retired  from  the  apartment. 
Miss  Hairston  shared  her  mother's 
bed  for  the  remainder  of  the  night; 
and,  on  tho  next  day,  nothing  was  sud 
of  the  occurrence.  The  servants  had 
not  been  around,  and  the  mystery  was 
shared  by  the  three  persons  alone. 

vm. 

At  last,  the  night  appointed  lor  tiie 
marriage  of  Hetherington  and  Eleanor 
arrived,  and  every  preparation  had  been 
completed.  It  was  to  be  very  private, 
at  tho  request  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
nono  were  to  witness  the  ceremony  but 
the  household,  the  officiating  ckngy- 
man,  and  a  few  friends  of  the  bride. 

As  the  shades  of  night  descended, 
and  the  hour  approadied  when  he  was 
to  receive  from  her  mother  the  hand  of 
tho  beautiful  and  bluslung   girl,    the 


*  Tiic  lawlenn  cliaractera  here  spoken  of,  seem  to  have  hccn  similar  to  those  who  infostod 
the  wiiterd  of  the  Chesapeake  at  a  period  someirhat  later,  under  the  leadership  of  an  individual 
calling  himself  Captain  Kyd,  after  the  ^eat  English  buccaneer.  They  were  oompletely  eztv* 
miuated,  finally,  by  a  body  of  VirgiHians,  under  command  of  Colonel  Cropper,  prandfiither  of 
tho  present  Governor  of  \  irginia.  Colonel  C.'s  report  of  the  engagement,  now  m  the  andiives 
of  tnc  commen wealth,  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  gentleman's  daring  courage,  ai  well  of  his 
grim  humor.  It  seems  that  Colonel  C.  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  nead,  and  loinSk 
which  were  shatt^'rod  by  the  bursting  ef  one  ef  the  enemy's  shells.  He  winds  up  his  report 
with — "  I  hope  your  excellencv  will  excuse  the  brevity  of  this  report,  and  pardon  this  utU§ 
tally  we  made  among  them."    The  "  little  sally"  was  a  desperate  and  bloody  combat 
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young  man  experienced,  he  knew  not 
why,  a  strange  and  ominous  forebod- 
ing. 

Having  clad  himself  completely  in 
his  splendid  wedding  toilet,  and  be- 
stowed a  last  glance  upon  the  snowy 
frill  at  his  bosom,  his  lace  cuffs,  and 
elaborately  powdered  hair,  to  which  his 
body-servant  had  just  given  the  finish- 
ing touch,  Hetherington  sat  down  at 
the  window  opening  toward  the  ocean, 
and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
gave  himself  up  to  reflection,  which 
settled  down  into  a  mood  of  unwonted 
gloom. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  some  terrible 
crisis  of  his  life  was  approaching — that 
a  dark  and  threatening  cloud,  veined 
with  lurid  lightning  flashes,  drew  to- 
ward him,  from  the  eloomy  horizon,  its 
serpent* like  folds,  which  ere  long  would 
envelope  him,  and  make  him  their  vic- 
tim. He  said  aftei*wards,  that  he  heard 
hissing  voices  in  the  air,  like  the  voices 
of  those  terrible  creatures  of  the  ima- 
gination, the  lamias — those  human  ser- 
pents which  foretell  misfortune  and 
revel  in  the  indications  of  approaching 
woe.  The  air  seemed  charged  with  a 
thick  and  suffocating  vapor,  and  an 
odor  made  itself  plainly  aiscemable  to 
the  young  man,  like  the  loathsome  smell 
of  a  field  of  blood  and  death.  Are 
there  intimations  in  the  air — in  the 
winds,  the  unseen  currents  of  the  at- 
mosphere— of  coming  fate  ?  Wise 
men  have  said  so,  and  the  testimony 
of  thousands  corroborates  this  presence 
of  something — some  shadow  oi  an  in- 
visible object — an  object  of  horror  and 
despair. 

The  young  man  tried  in  vain  to  shake 
off  the  influence  which  had  mastered 
him  ;  ho  rose,  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment;  turned  toward  the  window 
again,  and  looked  forth.  As  he  did  so, 
a  faint  red  light  glimmered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  one  of  the  rushy  coves,  then 
disappeared.  It  seemed  like  his  life, 
and  he  turned  acain  from  the  window. 
As  ho  did  so,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
poniard  which  he  had  so  strangely 
gained  possession  of — the  poniard  of 
tb«?  secret  receptacle. 

The  drons  of  blood  upon  the  blade 
seemed  to  boil  and  hiss  as  he  gazed ; 
and  the  antique  handle  formed  a  strange 
and  <]ia})olicul  profile  which  sneered  at 
him. 

'*  IJiih  I''  he  muttered  fiercely,  toss- 
ing the  weap<^n  from  him  as  he  spoke. 


**  I'll  not  act  the  baby,  and  be  affright- 
ed by  my  shadow — by  the  foolish  gossip 
of  an  old  woman.  And  as  for  this 
ominous  weapon — this  fate  of  the  He- 
theringUms  —  let  the  legend  do  its 
worst!  I'll  scotch  and  kill  the  foolish 
tale  forever !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  caught  the  poniard 
by  the  blade,  and  in  doing  so,  inflicted 
a  slight  cut  upon  his  finger. 

'*An  omen!'*  he  muttered,  with 
scornful  sneers,  but  trembling  he  knew 
not  why ;  <'  perhaps  the  blade  is  poison- 
ed, and  this  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  last 
of  the  Hetherinetons  !     Perhaps  this 

S>niard,  with  which  my  grandfather, 
eoffirey  Hetherington,  was  killed  by 
his  cousin  Richaro,  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Hairston,  of 
Glenarvin,  is  to  be  my  death  weapon, 
too !  Who  knows  ?  And  who  cares  ?" 
he  added  fiercely.  **  Let  fools  be 
frightened  by  falling  daggers,  and  por- 
traits of  murdered  men ;  by  omens, 
warnings,  and  insane  beseechinffs  of  old 
crones ;  Pll  not !  Ill  not  shnnk  back 
for  all  the  invisible  or  visible  fingers 
that  were  ever  shaken  in  the  pale  faoef 
of  woe-strioken  diildren  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world !  I*m  not  a  baby: 
and  ril  go  on  in  my  course !  Natural 
or  supernatural — man  or  demon — I  care 
not  what  thou  art,  I  defy  and  challenge 
yon  to  meet  me,  breast  to  breast." 

The  young  man  had  scarcely  uttered 
the  words,  when  a  low  knock  at  the 
door  made  him  start,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Arthur  Hetherington  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  are  moments  when  the 
strongest  nerves  are  not  proof  against 
the  most  trivial  influences.  There  are 
times  when  the  mind  is  so  wrought 
upon,  that  we  would  not  be  greatly 
astounded  by  a  walking  statue,  like 
that  of  the  dead  commander  in  Don 
Giovanni,  advancing  with  his  horrible 
tramp !  tramp !  tramp !  into  the  bril- 
liant oanquet-room. 

This  was  Hetherington's  feeling,  and 
starting  to  his  feet,  he  braced  his  whole 
form,  and  in  a  desperate  voice,  bade 
the  knocker  enter. 

It  was  simply  a  messenger  from  Mrs. 
Hairston,  come  to   inform  the  bride- 

froom  that  the  bride  awaited  him.  He 
astily  thrust  the  poniard  into  his  bo- 
som, covered  the  hilt  with  his  profuse 
ruffle,  and  bade  the  servant  say  that  he 
would  appear  in  a  moment 

He  surveyed  himself  in  the  mirror 
for  the  last  time,  and  almost  started  at 
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the  sight  of  his  blanched  cheeks  and 
lips.  A  sarcastic  smile  greeted  the 
spectacle,  and  he  tossed  his  head  awaj 
&om  the  too  faithful  glass.  Then, 
pulling  his  lace  cuffs  over  his  slender  and 
nervous  hands,  he  left  the  apartment. 
He  was  soon  at  the  side  of  the  lovely 

firl,  whose  blushing  face  assumed  a 
eeper  color  as  he  appeared.  Miss 
Hairston  was  clad  with  great  splendor, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  in  a 
white  satin  gown,  with  blue  furbelows 
of  the  same  material  looped  back  with 
bows  of  ribbon.  Her  queenly  brow 
was  crowned  with  a  mass  of  curls,  with 
pearls  interwoven  —  she  wore  many 
bracelets  and  other  jewels — and  upon 
her  snowy  shoulders  and  open  stoma- 
cher reposed  a  cloud  of  gauze-like  lace 
of  the  richest  description.  The  bride- 
groom forgot  his  dis(^uiet  for  a  moment, 
in  presence  of  this  vision  of  youth  and 
beauty.  His  gaze,  however,  detected 
an  end  of  IsLce  hanging  from  the  younff 
lady's  stomacher,  and,  with  a  profound 
inclination,  he  reached  out  his  hand  and 
replaced  it  beneath  the  satin  folding. 
As  he  drew  back,  the  bride  uttered  a 
slight  exclamation.  His  finger  had  left 
a  bloody  impress  upon  the  young  Iady*B 
bosom. 

A  shudder  ran  through  Hethering- 
ton's  frame,  and  he  turned  as  pale  as 
death.    He  had  thus,  in  the  third  gene^. 
ration,  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  old 
crone*8  Legend, 

'*  It  is  nothing,"  he  muttered  hoarse- 
W^ ;  **  a  mere  scratch  upon  my  finger. 
I  beg  you  not  to  be  disquieted." 

And  offering  his  arm  to  the  bridot  he 
led  her  into  Sie  great  apartment.  In 
a  few  moments  they  stood  before  the 
officiating  clergyman,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  commenced. 

It  was  destined  never  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

A  sudden  tumult  at  the  door  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  all  present :  the  ser- 
vants rushed  forward  in  huddled  groups; 
and  from  the  darkness^of  the  hail,  upon 
which  the  shades  of  ni^ht  had  descend- 
ed, strode  the  false  peddler,  the  captain 
of  the  freebooters,  at  the  head  of  a 
dozen  men,  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Their  leader  carried  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a  sneering  laugh, 
reached,  at  a  single  bound,  the  side  of 
Miss  Hcdrston. 

'*  I  said  I  was  your  master,  and  thus 
I  prove  it !"  he  shouted.  ••  To  the  res- 
cue !" 


And  seizing  the  young  lady  in  his 
arms,  the  speaker  made  two  hasty 
steps  toward  the  door. 

They  were  the  last  he  ever  took. 

A  hoarse  and  terrible  exclamation, 
like  \hat  of  an  aroused  lion,  was  sud- 
denly heard — a  poniard  gleamed  in  the 
air,  then  descended — and  the  captain 
of  the  freebooters  fell  at  fall  length 
upon  the  floor,  which  was  stained  with 
his  blood — pierced  by  the  bridegroom's 
dagger. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  pistol-shot 
was  heard,  and  Hetherington  rushed 
forward  with  a  roar  of  wrath  and  an- 
guish. The  form  of  Miss  Hairston 
undulated  for  an  instant,  bent  to  and 
fro  like  a  lily  whose  stem  is  broken* 
and  then  the  unhappy  girl  stretched 
out  her  arms,  and,  uttering  a  faint 
scream,  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  lover, 
her  bosom  pierced  by  the  ball,  precisely 
at  the  spot  where  his  bloody  finger  haa 
been  laid. 

The  captain  of  tiie  freebooters  writh- 
ed his  bouy  half-erect,  and  leaning  upon 
one  hand,  pointed  with  his  extended  fin- 
ger to  the  dead  body  of  the  etrl. 

"  A  bonny  weddmg  you  have,  hro' 
ther  Arthur ."'  he  said,  with  a  laugh  of 
terrible  triumph,  which  distorted  his  lipa 
in  a  manner  horrible  and  repulsive  to 
behold.  '*  I  offer  you  my  compliments 
thereon,  my  brother !  Ah,  you  did  not 
recognize  Georee  Hetherington  in  the 
pedmer !  You  did  not  know  my  old  fa- 
miliar writing  left  behind  me  when  I 
respectfully  saluted  this  fine  bride  of 
yours!  You  thought  that  lying  rumor 
of  my  death,  which  I  originated,  and  had 
sent  to  you,  was  true !  Fool !  did  you 
think  I  would  die  before  I  had  my 
revenge !  You  robbed  me  of  my  father's 
acres  I — curses  on  you !"  added  the  un- 
happy man,  in  fainter  accents,  bat  with 
rage  even  more  intense ;  **  yon  taunted 
me  in  tiie  old  library  with  dishonor ! — 
you  ended  by  supplanting  me  with  the 
only  woman  I — have  ever  loved.  But 
— my  lieutenant  has — obeyed  me — if  I 
fell  he  was— to— «venge  me-— as  he  has 
done — my  death — by  your — ^hand — is 
my  best  revenge — good  brother !  Your 
— bride,  too,"  added  the  dying  man, 
pointing  faintiy  to  the  dead  body,  and 
grinning  horribly,  "take  her — her — 
m^  bonny  bridegroom — take  your  dead 
bnde — and — my  dying  curse  r 

The  wretched  man  fell  back  as  he 
spoke,  and  a^a^e  in  his  throat  indicat- 
ed that  all  was  over.     An  awful  silenoe 
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fell  upon  the  group,  who  stood,  with 
afiriglit«^d  eyes,  gazing  upon  the  bodies. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  intruders,  thej  had 
hastily  fled  to  their  craft — no  one  had 
noted  their  departure.  All  eyes  were 
turned  from  the  dead,  now,  to  Hether- 
ington  kneeling  between  the  dead  bodies 
of  hid  brother  and  his  bride  I  He  uttered 
not  a  word,  though  his  lips  moved  faint- 
ly a.H  he  gazed  at  the  bloody  poniard — 
the  fate  of  the  Hetheringtons — which  had 
thus  fulfilled  the  warning. 

Then  the  young  man*s  distended 
eyes  turned  with  awful  intensity  to- 
ward the  face  of  Eleanor,  beautiful 
even  in  death,  and  thus  gazing  upon  his 
dead  bride,  he  fell  forward  senseless  be- 
tween the  bodies,  striking  his  temple,  as 
he  fell,  against,  the  jeweled  hilt  of  the 
fate  of  the  Hetheringtons. 

*'  Such,"  said  D ,  rising  from  his 

seat  upon  a  projection  of  the  old  ruins, 
**such  is  the  tragedy  of  Hairston.  I 
have  related  it  to  you  upon  the  spot 
where  it  occurred.     Through  that  door 


rushed  the  maddened  lover,  and  under 
its  wide  arch  followed  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  brother  and  bride.  There  is  the 
lightning- struck  oak,  by  which  George 
Uetherington  entered  Miss  Hairston's 
chamber — and  yonder,  near  that  blaok- 
ened  fire-place  in  the  wall,  stood  the 
bed  of  the  young  lady.  The  man- 
sion was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  bj 
fire,  and  Mrs.  Hairston  in  a  few  years 
followed  her  daughter  to  the  grave. 
As  to  the  wretched  victim  of  these  ter- 
rible events,  he  disappeared  and  nothing 
was  ever  known — at  least,  accurately 
known^-concemin^  him.  It  was  sidd 
that  he  had  abjured  his  skeptical  opin- 
ions, and  taken  refuge  from  his  despair 
in  a  bigoted  adherence  to  the  Romish 
church-in   which   he   had    become  a 

monk,  it  was  even  said.     Lord  L 's 

letter  seems,  however,  to  contradict  this. 
At  all  events,  you  know  now  the  trage- 
dy of  Hairston :  let  us  go  on  our  way.*' 
Such  was  the  legend  related  to  me  bj 
D .    It  is  very  strange ! 


DE   TOCQUEVILLE   ON    THE    CAUSES    OF   THE    FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.* 


THESE  are  translations  of  the  same 
work,  the  one  executed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  in  the  United 
States.  l?oth  appear  to  be  suflS- 
ciently  well  done  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  readers  in  general. .  In  both, 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  the  original 
French  author  retains  a  certain  per 
ccntdf^e  of  interest. 

Any  h<»ok  by  De  Tocquoville  will  be 
sure  to  find  readers  in  this  country. 
He  is  so  favorably  known  by  his  work 
on  Democracy  in  America,  that  every 
one,  who  is  familiar  with  that  able  dis- 
quisition, will  be  plad  to  get  another 
work  from  his  hands.  Not  that  he  is, 
in  any  sense,  an  entertaining  writer; 
for  he  is  not :  he  is  a  slow  and  some- 
what laborious  writer;  but  he  is  pro- 
found and  instruetive,  and  whatever  he 
says  is  weighty  in  the  estimation  of 
thoughtful  mimls.  He  is,  moreover, 
one  of  the  f<'w  Frenchmen,  or  rather 
we  should  say,  one  of  the  few  Euro- 


peans, who  understands  and  cherishes 
what  approximates  to  a  really  sound 
theory  of  human  government.  He  is 
no  believer  in  the  favorite  centralism 
of  his  countrymen,  monarchical  and 
republican  alike.  Ask  a  legitimist  in 
France  what  his  notion  is  of  the  true 
organization  of  power,  and  he  will 
sketch  you  out  a  scheme  something 
like  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  ask  a  Napoleonist,  and  he  will 
point  you  to  the  Empire ;  and  ask  a 
democrat,  and  he  will  begin  to  glorifr 
Robespierre  or  Ledru  RoQin ;  yet  they 
are  all  fundamentally  the  same  —  the 
concentration  of  the  whole  national 
force  in  a  single  focus,  differing  in 
name,  but  not  differing  much  in  es- 
sence or  end.  But  De  Tocqueville 
belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes. 
Though  an  aristocrat,  his  study  of  our 
American  townships,  combined  with 
his  own  good  sense,  has  taught  him 
the  value  of   local    self-government; 


•  7"h4  Olil  R^jime  and  tkf  RnoliUion,  By  Albxis  D«  TocQUiviLLB.  Translated  by 
John   15'S.NKii.     Hjiq»or  A  Brothen*.  New  York,  1856. 

On  tfu  St'ifc  of  SfH-iefy  in  France  brfore  tke  Revoiutiom  of  1798,  ar^  on  the  Cau$et  which 
Ud  to  th'it  Krrni.  Hy  Alexis  Dk  TocctusviLLt.  Translated  by  Ubnrt  Rbbvb.  London: 
John  Murray,  IXo^). 
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and  his  criticisms  of  institutions  and 
historical  events  aro  modified  from 
this  perception. 

In  the  large  and  imposing  volume 
before  us,  he  undertakes  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  of  French  societj 
in  the  eighteenth  centur/,  and  of  the 
causes  involved  in  that  condition,  which 
developed  themselves  in  the  terrific 
popular  outbreak  of  the  year  1789.  It 
is  a  most  important  and  a  most  interest- 
ing inquiry ;  for  no  event  in  human  an- 
nals has  more  deeply  impressed  the 
minds  of  men,  or  is  more  inexhaustible 
in  its  exhibitions  of  human  character, 
or  more  significant  in  its  results  for 
mankind.  Much  as  it  has  been  be- 
written,  both  as  to  its  external  pheno- 
mena and  as  to  its  philosophy,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  said.  The  product 
of  five  hundred  years  of  accumulating 
wrongs,  and  the  starting-point,  as  we 
believe,  of  many  more  hundred  years  of 
nobler  development,  there  were  crowded 
into  the  events  of  that  brief  decade  a 
pith  and  niumcnt,  which  no  one  writer, 
and  no  one  thousimd  writers,  will  readily 
exhaust.  We  think  that  we  must  have 
read  in  our  time,  without  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  that  lino  either,  at  least 
fifty  volumes  relating  to  the  French 
Kovolution,  and  yet  our  appetite  for  the 
memoirs  and  histories  oi  it  is  just  as 
keen  us  it  was,  in  fact  is  keener  than  it 
was,  when  the  whole  subject  came  up 
as  a  novelty.  But  this  is  true  of  all 
other  knowledge,  and  especially  of  our 
knowledge  of  men — the  more  we  know, 
the  more  we  want  to  know — curiosity 
is  never  satiated — nor  is  that  better 
feeling  than  curiosity — our  deep  sym- 
pathy in  the  fortunes  of  our  race,  and 
our  desire  to  penetrate  the  mysteri- 
ous processes  by  which,  in  the  midst 
of  BO  much  wickedness,  and  bloodshed, 
and  suffering,  the  progress  of  our  hu- 
manity is  evolved  —  readily  satisfied. 
All  events,  which  seem  to  have  greatly 
advanced  or  greatly  retarded  the  course 
of  our  race,  possess  a  perennial,  living 
charm. 

Do  Tocciueville's  topic,  therefore, 
though  old  in  one  sense,  is  ever  fresh  in 
interi'st,  and  is  peculiarly  new  in  the 
treatment.  lie  has  not  contented  him- 
self with  repeating  the  substance  of  for- 
mer resoarclies.  Ho  has  not  gone  over 
the  coniprihcnsive  ground  which  Louis 
Blanc  travels  with  so  much  erudition,  in 
his  most  able  introduction  to  his  history; 
but    he   confuiL'S    his   remarks   to   the 


f>eriod  immediately  preoeding  the  Bero- 
ution,  and  to  tiie  actual  droamstanoes 
of  the  time,  as  they  are  shown  in  the 
best  historical  monuments.  He  thinks 
that  the  earlier  ases  of  the  Freneh 
monarchy,  the  middle  agest  and  the 
epoch  of  the  Benaissanoe,  have  been 
more  studied  and  better  comprehended 
than  the  eighteenth  centory,  thoqgh 
the  latter  is  so  much  nearer  to  ns. 
The  laws,  customs,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  government,  in  those  remoter  ages, 
have  been  diligently  iUustrated,  by  die 
most  skillful  authors ;  bat  the  ei^taenfli 
century  has  not  been  examined  in  the 
same  minute  and  careful  manner.  We 
have  skimmed  the  flittering  snrfisoe  of 
its  literature;  we  have  been  ohaimed 
by  its  numerous  liyely  biographies ;  we 
have  admired  the  ingenioos  and  alo* 
quent  criticism  of  its  great  writers: 
but  we  have  not  taken  pains  to  learn 
the  mode  in  which  bosiness  was  tiwn 
conducted ;  to  ascertain  the  real  wmk- 
ine  of  its  institutions ;  to  disoorer  the 
relativo  position  of  the  Tarioua  rlnnims. 
the  condition  and  feelings  of  tiiose 
classes  which  were  neither  heard  nor 
seen,  beneath  the  prevailing  opiidioos 
and  customs  of  the  oay. 

All  this  our  author  has  assumed  to 
do  for  us ;  and,  in  order  to  execute  his 
purpose,  has  not  only  read  over  again 
the  famous  books  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  Voltaires  and  ue  Bont- 
seaus,  the  Montesquieos  and  Tnigotii 
the  Marmontels  and  Diderota — ^bot  he 
has  thoroughly  sifted  obscure  yet  pob- 
lio  documents,  which  show  the  opimons 
and  the  tastes  of  the  Frenchy  at  tiie 
approach  of  the  Bevolution.  Among 
these,  the  most  important  have  been 
the  regular  reports  of  the  meetings  of 
the  States,  and  subsequently,  of  the 
provincial  assembUes,  the  eakUrs  or 
papers  of  instruction  (petitions  of 
grievances,  as  we  should  call  tbem)t 
drawn  up  by  the  Three  Orders  u 
1789 ;  and  particularly  the  archives 
of  the  larger  Inteudencies,  as  tfaooe 
districts  or  giniralitis  were  called 
which  were  presided  over  by  an  in- 
teudaut,  and  often  comprised  large 
circles  of  population.  As  the  admm- 
istration  was  strongly  centralised  thent 

f rasping  nearly  every  interest  and 
ope  of  the  people,  and  the  oommoni- 
cation  between  the  centre  and  the  parts 
active  and  minute,  and  withal  aeorat, 
so  that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lay  hue 
to  it  the  wants  of  their  hearts,  and  even 
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ecrets  of  their  fHmiliog»  the  records 
lese  offices  are  filled  with  the  most 
ible  materiald.  De  Tocqueville  had 
A0ce8s  to  those,  though  it  was  Dot 
jTB  an  easy  access.  He  says  that 
i^e  brief  chapter  has  sometimes 
him  a  year  of  labor.  That  he 
faithful,  tLs  well  as  patient,  in  these 
irche.s,  that  he  has  concealed  no- 
;  and  imagined  nothing,  it  would 
eedloH.i  to  assure  anybody  who  is 
lintrd  with  his  habitual  and  oon- 
tious  regard  for  truth. 
16  result  of  his  inquiries  is  a  mass 
seful  knowledge,  which,  in  itself, 
a  broad  light  upon  the  subject  in 
.  and  which,  it  may  be  granted, 
lave  nerer  before  possessed  in 
sely  the  same  shape ;  but  we  feel 
d  to  add,  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  entirely  novel,  in  its  oon- 
,  art  the  author  asserts  and  even 
s.  As  evidence,  it  is,  perhaps,  new ; 
he  peculiar  conclusions  which  it  is 
^t  ^>  sustain,  are  not  new.  We 
t  take  up  almost  any  one  of  the 
>sitions,  advanced  as  the  headings 
le  various  chapters,  and  urged  in 
)xt  with  a  certain  air  of  discove- 
I  if  they  had  never  been  broached 
e,  and  show  that,  in  this  country  at 
they  have  long  been  familiar  to  us, 
tat  they  are  not  now  considered 
table  points  of  history  at  all.  That 
linistrative  centralization,*'  for  in- 
e,  was  an  institution  of  France, 
ior  to  the  Revolution,  and  not  a 
ict  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the  Em- 
that  *'  administrative  tutelage,*' 
d  education  and  discipline  of  the 
le  by  the  government  is  called, 
m  institution  in  France  anterior  to 
Revolution;  that  **  exceptional 
nistnitive  jurisdiction**  (la  justice 
nistrafive),  and  the  irresponsibili- 
f  public  officers  (garantie  des 
ionnairrs),  existed  under  the  old 
10 ;  that  the  metropolis  of  France 
isurpiMl  ft  preponderating  control 
th«»  nation  l<»n^  Iwfore  the  Rovolu- 
that  the  condition  of  the  French 
mtry,  in  spite  of  the  general  pro- 
of civilization,  was  m  some  re- 
s  w<»rM»  in  th«»  ('ighteenth  century 
it  h;i«l  IxM-n  in  the  thirteenth  ;  that, 
•ds  the  nii«Mle  of  the  eighteenth 
rv.  in<*ii  of  Ifttt'rs  had  become  the 
ig  political  nuMi  of  France  ;  that 
:ion,  at  that  time,  had  reached  an 
till  an'l  <l'«rninant  influence  in 
y  ;   an<l  that,    uinler  Louis  XVI., 


the  French  people  were  encouraged  to 
revolt,  by  the  very  means  taken  to  re- 
lieve them;  are  surely  not  proposi- 
tions which  will  strike  any  intelligent 
Amerioan,  nor,  we  sospeot,  any  intelli- 
gent English  reader  of  French  history, 
with  any  degree  of  surprise.  We  hare 
been  aocustomed  to  regard  these  propo- 
sitions as  faotSt  and  onr  surprise  is 
rather,  that  they  oan  be  adduced  and 
argoed  with  so  much  gravity,  by  De 
TocqueTille,  as  something  of  which  the 
world  has  not  been  before  adequately 
aware.  The  condition  of  opinion  in 
France,  and  particularly  the  errors 
which  prevail  among  Ul-informed  per- 
sons, M  to  the  precise  nature  and 
achierements  of  the  ReTolation,t<Mpether 
with  the  tendency,  ahnost  oniTenud 
in  thai  country,  to  oyerlook  the  defects 
of  the  national  Constitution,  may  ren- 
der this  tone  of  remark  necessary ;  bat 
we  cannot  snppose  that  these  views 
have  at  all  escaped  genuine  Ustorical 
students  anywhere.  At  any  rate,  in 
this  country,  it  is  rather  an  elementary 
proceeding,  in  speculations  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Revolution,  to  refer  it  to 
the  phenomena  above  enumerated,  and, 
most  especially,  to  that  increase  of 
*' administrative  centralisation"  which 
was  at  once  both  cause  and  effect  of  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  French  mon- 
archs.  This  we  may  have  occasion  to 
dwell  upon,  in  another  aspect,  here- 
after, bat  in  the  mean  time,  let  as  hasten 
to  admit  that  oar  anthor*s  proofs  are 
original  and  profoandly  interesting, 
though  his  principles  do  not  present 
themselves  to  as  in  the  same  mshness 
of  Ught. 

yfe  recognise  him,  too,  in  spite  of 
broad  divergencies  of  opinion  from  our 
own,  as  belonging  to  the  legitimate 
school  of  historical  philosophers.  He 
is  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  fatalist ;  he 
does  not  adopt  too  exdosivelv  the  doc- 
trine of  necessary  causation  m  history, 
nor  of  absolute  human  freedom ;  bat 
admitting  fully  the  truth  of  an  organic 
and  continaoas  connection  of  events,  he 
also  retains  the  other  trnth,  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  There  is  one  class, 
like  uie  rhetorical  theolog^ians  (who  can 
scarcely  be  called  philosophers),  who 
see  in  the  French  revolution  only  a 
tremendous  and  almost  causeless  out- 
burst of  human  wickedness,  and  to 
whom  the  splendid  ravings  of  Burke 
are  to  this  day  a  kind  of  political  ^s- 
pel.    There  is  another  class,  like  Thiers 
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and  Mif^net,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  from  a  higher  plane  of  vision, 
Carlyle,  who  see  in  it  an  inevitable  and 
mysterious  destiny,  which  moved  the 
men  of  the  times  from  its  dark  recesses, 
as  puppets  are  moved  by  wires  from  be- 
hind ;  so  that  they  soon  como  to  glide 
and  gibber  before  us  like  spectral 
figures,  who  are  the  sport  of  a  mocking, 
remorseless  fate.  But  there  is  another, 
and,  we  think,  a  better  class,  who,  while 
thoy  cherish  a  profound  and  grateful 
faith,  that  the  **  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reignoth,''  yet  believe  that  he  reigns 
through  the  free  instrumentality  of 
men;  that  the  movements  of  society 
are  organic  and  living  developments  ; 
that  all  events  are  in  some  sort  depend- 
ent upon  preceding  events;  that  they 
are  not  wholly  wanton  and  willful,  but 
conditional,  and  that,  while  the  sources 
of  life,  social  as  well  as  individual,  are 
in  the  infinite  and  eternal  world,  the 
forms  of  that  life,  the  phenomenal  mani- 
festations of  it,  are  controlled  by  the 
whole  complex  of  what  we  denominate 
historical  circumstances.  It  is  to  this 
school,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  De 
Toequeville  adheres,  and  therefore, 
while  he  exempts  no  class  or  individual 
from  the  guilt  of  their  misdeeds,  nor 
withholds  from  any  the  merit  of  their 
good  actiims,  he  seeks  the  causes  of  the 
revolutionary  phenomena  in  the  vices 
of  the  old  regime.  He  discerns  clearly 
that  the  stupendous  insurrection  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  which  filled 
the  world  with  mingled  admiration  and 
dismay,  was  no  sudden  or  satanic  im- 
pulse ;  but  that  it  had  been  long  pre- 
paring, and  that  much  of  the  good  and 
nearly  all  the  evil  of  it,  sprung  directly 
out  of  the  whole  course  of  the  monarchi- 
cal civilization. 

We  cannot  suppose,  however,  that  the 
event  was  so  entirely  unexpected  as  our 
author  represents,  because  it  would  argue 
a  strange  lack  of  sagacity  and  observation 
on  the  part  of  its  contemporaries.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  no 
one  perceived  its  pressing  imminence 
or  anticipated  its  extent  The  aristo- 
cratic classes  were  auite  blind  in  regard 
to  it,  the  neighbonng  sovereigns  and 
princes  themselves,  as  late  as  1791, 
though  professing  to  see,  in  the  danger 
which  threatened  royalty  in  France,  a 
danger  common  to  all  the  established 
powers   of   Europe,  yot  secretly  ima- 


gined that  the  outbreak  was  a  local  and 
temporary  accident,  which  they  might 
turn  to  good  account ;  but  there  was  a 
positive  presentiment  of  it  among  the 
masses,  while  one  not  inconsiderable 
sect,  the  mystic  revolutioniats,  the  dis- 
ciples respectively  of  Weishaupt,  Saiot 
Martin,  and  the  arch-quack  Cagliostro, 
seemed  to  have  shaped  as  diatmot  sn 
apprehension  of  the  comine  time  as  it 
was  possible  for  their  excited  imagus- 
tions  to  frame  on  any  subject.*     It  wsi 
from  among  these  cabalistic  spirits  that 
Gazette,  the  author  of  the  Diahle  AmnL- 
reux,  the  (Euvres  hetdines  et  moraleSt 
and  of  that  continuation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,   forming  the   37th   and   4(Hh 
volumes    of    the     Cabinet    des    Feet, 
emerged,  and  of  whom  La  Harne  re- 
lates the  well 'known,  but  singalanT  im- 
pressive incident,  which  occurred  m  the 
splendid  saloon  of  one  of  the  eminent 
academicians  of  the  time.    A  gaj  eoni- 
pany  of  courtiers  and  phUov^kes  were 
dining  once,  in  1776,  when  tiie  oonvena- 
tion  turned,  as  usual,  upon  the  promis- 
ing prospects  of  the  age,  and  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  era  of  intelleotnal  emsa* 
cipation.     During  the    animated  dia- 
logues. Gazette  was  observed  to  remain 
sombre  and  silent.      Beiur  rallied  hy 
Gondorcet,  he  remarked  uiat  he  saw 
terrible  things  in  the  future,  and,  "as 
for  you.  Monsieur  Gondorcet,*'  he  add- 
ed, '*  you  will  take  poison  to  escape  the 
executioner.*'      This  anexpeoted  retort 
provoked   peals  of  laughter  from  the 
lively  company.     But  &sotte,  nothing 
disconcerted,  turned  first  to  Chamfoxt 
the  cynical  poet  and  wit,  and  predicted 
that  he  would  open  his  veins,  and  next 
to    Bailly,    the   astronomer   and   first 
president  of  the  National  Assembly,  to 
Malesherbes,  the  venerable  parliamenta- 
rian and  censor,  and  to  Ronoher,  trans- 
lator of  Adam  Smith,  saying  tiiat  each 
would  perish  on   the  soa£fold.     "Oar 
sex,  at  least,"  interposed  the  charming 
Duchess  de  Grammont,  **  will  Moape." 
'*  Your  sex,  madam  ?**  replied  Caiotte ; 
'*  no  !  you,  and  other  ladies  beside  yon, 
will  be  drawn  upon  a  cart,  with  your 
hands  tied  behind  your  backs,  to  a  place 
of  execution.*'     **  Without  even  a  con- 
fessor ?"  she  smilingly  asked.    **  WiA- 
out   even  a  confessor,"  he    momed, 
^  for  the  last  confessor  will  be  reeerred** 
— and  here  his    sad    eyes    filled  with 
tears — '*  for  the  King  of  France."  This 
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mcoinrnt    startled    the  assembly, 

Cazotto  an>se  to  rotiro,  but  the 

ess  caught  hold  of  him,  exclaim- 

•  and  pray,  sir  prophet,  what  is  to 
:)ur  fate?'*  lie  stood  for  some 
lost  in  profound  reverie,  and  final- 
rrated,  that  '*  during  the  aeige  of 
ale  in.  a  man  had  paraded  the 
irt-*  stven  days  in  succession,  cry- 
jt  in  mournful  accents,  *  Woe  un- 
,ee,  Jerusalem/  and  that,  on  the 
ih  «lay,  a  stone,  flung  by  the  ene- 
jtruck  him,  and  crushed  him  to 
.**  Cazotte  was  afterwards  arreat- 
jriiig  the  massacres  of  September, 
iung.  Tlie  story  is  an  old  one, 
it  shows  how  powerfully  coming 
s  had  cast  their  shadows  before, 
d,  it  is  impossible  to  read  De 
ievill«**s  own  exposition  of  the 
of  opinion,  during  the  period  he 
U's,  without  feeling  that  the 
;h  mind  must  have  been  singularly 

*  not  to   read  the  multitudinous 
thi-n   appearing  on  all  sides,  of 

new  and  tremendous  overturn. 
)  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
h  Revolution  implies  the  solution 
eral  subordinate  questions,  such 
y  timt  event  took  place  at  all, 

took  place  when  it  did  and  not  be- 
rliy  it  occurred  among  the  French, 

than  among  the  other  people  of 

►♦■,  and    why,  when  it   did  come 

it    was   characterized    by   such 

r    new    and     peculiar    features. 

solutions  wo  shall  not  undertake, 
«e  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
them  even  superficially,  but  we 
emark,  that  it  is  obvious  at  a 
',  that  a  successful  treatment  of 
nrnuld  demand  a  far  more  various 
tro^peetivo  study  than  our  author 
ven  merely  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 

His  rfhults  possess  a  high  degree 
lue,  and  they  elucidate  greatly 
(I«*nt  periods  ;  but,  to  arrive  at 
•iligent  view  of  the  origin  and  of 
itire  scopo  and  bearing  of  the 
li  li^'Vnlution,  we  should  begin  at 
lith  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  if 
de«  il,  with  the  triumph  of  mod- 
lonarchy  over  feudalism  in  the 
th  (MMiturv. 

ing    the    middle  ages,  as  it  has 
>oen  remarked  by  historians,  there 

remarkable  similarity  in  the  po- 
ami  >ocial  institutions  of  nearly 
lolc  (»f  Europe,  that  is,  of  oivil- 
urope.  ThiTe  were  differences  of 
and  of  name  in  different  coun- 


tries, but  very  much  the  same   spirit 
and  form.   Society  was  divided  into  the 
same  olasses — ^into  princes,  nobles,  cler- 
gy, buivhers,  and  peasants,  with  simi- 
lar pririieges  or  buitlens — the  municipal 
constitotions    were    alike — the     same 
maxims  controHed  in  the  political  as- 
serabHes — and  the  land  was  owned,  oc- 
cupied, tilled,  and  taxed  after  the  same 
fashion.    Everywhere  there  existed  the 
same  seigpK^ries  or  lords*  estates,   the 
same  manorial  courts,  and  fiefs,  and  feu- 
dal senrioes,  and  quit-rents,  and  in  the 
towns,  corporations  and  trading-guilds. 
But,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
general    change  in  this  conditiofi  of 
things  was  effected — a  change  which 
undermined  the  ancient  feudal  constitu- 
tion, and  brou^t  in,  in  the  place  of  it, 
the  modem  nationalities  under  the  rigor- 
ous reign  of  monarchs.      In    FranoCt 
the  House  of  Valois,  after  a  series  of 
protracted  and  sanguinarj  strugsles,  had 
triumphed  over  the  great  feudatories, 
consolidated  the  territory  of  the  realm« 
and  introduced  new  principles  of  admin- 
istration, which  gave  at  once  more  unitj 
and   more  permanence  to  the  power 
of  taxation,  to  the  regular  army,  and  to 
the  parliaments  or  courts  of  j  ustice.    In 
Spam,  the  fierce  combat  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  oonouest  of  Groi||da ;  the 
marriage  of  Fercunand  and  Isiffi&Ua  had 
united  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Anwm  into  a  single  state ; 
the  great  and  tuihulent  Tassals  were  sup- 
pressed or  restrained,  and  the  power  of 
the  monarchy  in  various  ways  enlarged 
and  confirmed.   In  Germany,  again,  the 
imperial  crown,  which  had  always  been 
elective,  and  still  remained  so  nomi- 
nally, became    virtually  hereditary  in 
the    family  of  Maximilian.     In  £ng« 
land    arose,  out  of  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  in  which  so  many  of  the  no- 
bles  had    perished,    the    dynasty  of 
the    Tudors.       The    various    Italian 
republics,    stormy    and     brilliant    as 
they  had   been,    fell   under  the  swaj 
of    powerful     and    wealthy   houses- 
Florence  to  the  Medici,  Lombardj  to 
the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  Gknoa,  Venice 
and  Naples  to  foreign  sovereigns— who 
made  their  soil  the  batUe^elds  of  their 
disputing  claims*    Everywhere  the  old 
feudal  and  anarohioal  system  was  fall- 
ing into  decay,  and  a  new  system — the 
system  of  national  royalties---advanoed 
to  its  place. 
From  this  point,  however,  the  suhat- 
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Cjuent  developments  became  exceedin^^ly 
diverse.  The  political  liberties  of  Jtelj 
perished  almost  immediately,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  incessant  wars  of  petty 
and  rival  sovereigns  ;  Spain  grew  into 
the  magnificent  empire  of  Charles  V., 
and  of  Philip  II.,  and  then  withered 
away ;  France  achieved,  under  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  of  Sully,  of 
Richelieu,  of  Maisarin  and  Louis  Xl  V.,  a 
degree  of  splendor  which  dazzled  all 
Europe,  but  was  then  destined  to  flicker, 
and  corrupt,  and  sink,  until  the  Revolu- 
tion came  to  sweep  away  nearlv  every 
trace  of  its  specious  glory ;  while  Ger- 
many fell  apart  into  numerous  princi- 
palities, mostly  insignificant,  and  Eng- 
land alone,  after  rocsing  in  the  tempests 
of  civil  commotion  for  a  while,  attained 
to  a  really  secure,  stable,  and  free  con- 
stitution. 

Now,  what  were  the  causes  of  this 
difference?      The  aristocratic   writers 
tell  us  (and  De  Tocqueville  is  of  their 
number)  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  greater  or  less  destruction  in  each 
of  the  ancient  nobility — ^that  the  aris- 
tocracy are  an  indispensable  check  upon 
the  despotic  powers  of  the  kings,  and 
that  where  the  former  are  removed  the 
latter  rise  into  absolutism,  while  it  is  only 
where    the  former  retain  an  effective 
ezistenc^,  that  the  equipoise  of  a  ref- 
lated ana  moderate  monarchy  is  reached 
and  preserved.    How  many  changes  of 
eulogistic   phrase  are  rung  upon  this 
theory  by  our  English  firiends  ?      But 
b  it  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
facts  ?     Does  it  not  ascribe  to  the  ser- 
vices of  a  class,  results  which  properly 
belong  to  popular   institutions,  whica 
may    have    been    identified,   to  some 
extent,   with  that  class,  although  the 
class  was  not  essential  to  them?    In 
other  words,  are  not  the  liberties  of 
England  owing  to  its  parliaments,  its 
courts,  and  its  local  meetings,  as  free 
assemblies  in  which  the  popular  heart 
can  find  some  expression  for  itself  and 
the  popular  mind  obtain  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  nature,  and  end  and  right 
practice  of  government,  rather  than  to 
the  ascendency  of  any  class  which  may 
have  had  the  cunning  or  the  virtue  to 
connect  its  own  cause  with  that  of  these 
institutions  ?     We  confess  that  such  is 
our  opinion ;  we  confess  that  our  stud- 
ies of  history  have  left  us  little  respect 
for    nobility  anywhere;    and  we    are 
clear  that,  Uiough  it  may  have  been  at 
times  of  transitional  advantage  to  the 


growth  of  a  higher  civilizatioii,  it  has 
been  far  more  frequently  and  penm- 
nently  a  serious  demment. 

This  view  we  have  not  the  spaoe  to 
unfold,  in  regard  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  but  it  is  apropos  to  oar  tezt  to 
consider  it  in  reference  to  France*  pB^ 
ticularly  as  a  main  object  of  De  Tooqoe- 
ville  is,  to  show  that  despotism  is  an  as- 
avoidable  outgrowth  of  tnose  eocietiei  in 
which  the  aiistooraoiea  hare  been  swept 
away.  His  argument  rona  as  foUom: 
"  That  when  men  are  no  longer  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  caste,  w  diss,  of 
corporation,  of  family,  ther  are  but  too 
prone  to  think  of  notfalnff  bat  theb  pri- 
vate interests,  too  reac^  to  constdor 
themselves  only,  and  to  sink  into  Ihe 
narrow  precincts  of  self,  in  wbioh  all 
public  virtue  is  extinguished.  Despot- 
ism, instead  of  combating  this  tsnaen* 
oy,  renders  it  irresistible,  for  it  deprives 
its  subjects  of  every  common  passioii,  of 
every  mutual  want,  of  all  necessity  of 
combining  together,  «^  f  all  occasions  of 
acting  toother.  It  immorea  them  in 
private  hfe;  they  already  tended  to 
separation,  despotism  isolatea  tliem; 
they  were  already  chilled  in  their  mn- 
tual  regard,  despotism  redoces  tlMm  to 
ice."  Here  the  doctrine  is*  that  the 
emasculation  of  the  ancient  nobility,  by 
removing  a  principal  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  absolute  royaltjv  was  calannt- 
ous  in  its  effects,  and  the  inference  firaa 
that  doctrine,  that  to  restore  the  liber- 
ties of  France,  sometldng  Hke  die  old 
aristocracy  should  be  restored.  We 
oppose  both  the  doctrine  and  the  m- 
ference :  we  asserti  bad  as  the  Fienoh 
monarchy  became,  that  it  was  better 
than  the  rapadous  and  taibolent  role 
of  the  classes  it  supplanted;  and  we 
hold  that  the  issue  nom  tlie  towering 
centralism  into  which  it  has  oonmfe- 
ed,  is  not  throuffh  the  roTival  of  ttoee 
classes,  but  by  uie  establisbment  of  fam 
local  institotions. 

In  order  to  test  the  Talne  of  theie 
conflicting  positions,  we  need  only  reosB 
the  actoid  history  of  the  French  nobkib 
from  the  time  of  their  appearance  M 
feudal  sovereigns  to  the  day  in  wfaieb 
they  were  so  efieotivelj  abased  faj 
Richelieu,  or  converted  into  mere  ooort 
lackeys  by  Louis  XIY.  No  one,  we 
presume,  will  contend,  that  the  enor- 
mous prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the 
French  peers  and  barons,  daring  the 
middle  ages  and  afterwards,  conaooed 
greaUy  to  the  benefit  of  society.  Tboq^ 
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ally  vassalfl  of  the  crown,  those 
feudatories  were  possessed  of  pri- 
I  which  conferred  upon  them  an 
i  independent  dominion.  They 
le  lords,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
s  of  vast  territories ;  they  coined 
' ;  they  waged  private  war ;  they 
led  judicial  powers,  and  they  were 
t  from  all  public  tributes,  except 
adal  aid,  and  free  of  all  legislative 
1.  Nor  were  they  backward  in  the 
'  these  powers.  Their  right  of 
^  money  they  often  converted  into 
18  of  debasing  the  standard.  The 
frivolous  passion  served  as  a  pre- 
or  plunging  them  in  destructive 
ties,  while  the  luxury  of  their 
,  and  the  expenses  incident  to 
requent  ftmds,  led  to  the  most  op- 
re  exactions  from  the  people, 
uig  thoir  lives  in  the  chase,  or  in 
r  in  pillage,  intent  each  one  on 
erest,  rather  than  upon  the  foun- 

of  order  in  the  state,  opposing 
micipalities,  where  the  only  germs 
ttlar  freedom  were  nourished,  har- 

the  trade  of  the  citizen,  and 
'ring  the  labor  of  the  peasant  it 
ipossiblo,  while  their  power  lasted, 
lere  should  bo  either  private  se- 

natioiiiil  consolidation,  or  gene- 
'eli>j>niont. 

as  partly  the  porcoption  of  these 
,  partly  their  own  Heliish  love  of 
tdizeincnt,  and  partly  the  demands 

ButiViin-r   burfxliers   and   people, 

led  the  French  kings,  one  after 
r,  U^  endeavor  to  strip  them  of 
vergrown  resources.     Sometimes 

forcible  seizure  of  their  domains, 
le  V'ennand<»is,  by  Philip  Augus- 
metim«'s  by  interposing  in  behalf 
weakiT  classes,  as  was  frequently 
y  good  St.  Louis,  sometimes  by 
i>us  <lecIanitioiis  of  forfeitures 
t  extensive  fiefs,  as  under  Philip 
liir,  the  ])rivileges  of  the  great 
(  were  undermined  and  the   an- 

of  th«*  crowji  extended.  Yet,  in 
f  these  interferences,  in  spite  of 
luction  of  their  numbers,  effected 
ir  own  wastel'ul  strife,  and  by  the 
.  expeditions  of  the  crusades  ;  in 
f  their  ;;r;i»lii:il  loss  of  privilege^*, 
jrrowth  of  th«'  cities,  and  the  ad- 
■  the  lei_M«it«<  to  jinlicMrtl  honors,  by 
they  wi  re  deprived  of  an  import- 
ans  of  <li>ti notion  and  influence, 
spite  of  th«'  mercenary  multiplica- 
their  niimb'-r,  whieli  destroyed,  in 
ure,  unity  (tf  feeling  and  action. 


they  continued  for  centuries  a  strennoaa 
though  uneouai  straggle  against  the 
supremacy  ot  the  monarohs.  As  late  as 
the  time  of  the  religioas  wars,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation,  they  were  able  to 
dictate  to  the  throne,  then  occupied  by  a 
weak  and  superstitious  prince,  oringing 
upon  their  nation  the  eternal  disgrace 
ot  the  massacre  of  Vaaay  and  the  horrors 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  One  needs  but  to 
read  the  infamoas  proceedings  of  the 
Guises  and  the  League— now  conferring 
secretly  with  the  bigoted  Philip  II., 
and  now  openly  with  the  scarcely  less 
bigoted  Pope,  for  the  means  of  more 
effectually  assassinating  their  sover- 
eigns or  butchering  the  Calvinists— to 
see  that  the  high  nobility  were  still  an 
independent  and  pernicious  power  in  the 
state,  and  to  find  an  ample  justification  for 
nearly  every  stretch  of  authority  which 
marked  the  policy  of  R*chelien.  Neither 
Gaston  nor  Cond6,  neither  Soissons  nor 
Vendome,  any  more  than  the  Constable 
Bourbon  of  a  former  day,  or  a  Cinq-Mars 
of  their  own  day,  appear  to  have  cher- 
ished any  sense  of  obligation  towards 
France,  any  patriotic  sentiment,  anj 
thought  of  duty  beyond  their  doty  to 
their  own  interests,  any  aspiration  which 
reached  outside  the  objects  of  their 
avarice,  their  ambition,  and  their  pride. 
For  a  moment,  the  impulses  of  fear  or 
hope  might  bring  them  to  submission  to 
the  royal  standard ;  but  neither  fear,  nor 
hope,  nor  any  other  motive  could  ever 
bind  them  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
No  name  was  sacred,  no  law  authorita- 
tive to  their  insane  selfishness;  they 
openly  conspired  with  foreigners ;  they 
secretly  betrayed  their  engagements ; 
and  when  they  were  finally  broken,  by 
the  masteriy  genius  of  the  great  cardi- 
nal, the  mind  of  the  reader  of  French 
history,  though  disapproving  often  his 
means,  is  relieved  as  from  the  presence 
of  banditti. 

No,  the  growth  of  absolute  royalty 
was  evidenced,  not  occasioned,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  nobles.  The  displays 
in  that  direction  were  not  an  anmin- 
gled,  yet  they  were  an  undoubted  good. 
They  gave  union  to  a  series  of  distract- 
ed states ;  substituted  great  general 
ends  of  policy  for  petty  schemes 
of  personid  gain ;  raised  merit,  if  not 
above  rank  and  birth,  at  least  to 
a  level  with  them;  elevated  justice 
and  its  tribunals,  and  introduced  to 
places  of  trust  and  honor,  once  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of    warlike  nobles, 
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lawjeni,   and   ecclesiastics,   who   were 
their  superiors  in  everything  but  family. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  kings  and  their  ministers  went 
much  further  than  this — that  in  reducing 
society  to  this  monarchical  unity,  which 
was  so  hirgely  personal,  their  action 
sacrificed  also  many  useful  ancient  insti- 
tutions, that  it  trampled  upon  tlie  just 
rights  of  provinces  and  cities,  that  it 
violated  what  we  now  consider  to  be, 
and  were  always  considered  by  advanced 
minds,  fundamental  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  law,  and  that  the  regime  which 
it  inaugurated  could  in  no  sense  be- 
come a  definitive  one.  could  in  no  sense 
answer  the  demands  of  reason,  or  patriot- 
ism, or  the  free  human  soul ;  but  itwas  not 
for  those  that  the  aristocracy  had  lived 
and  labored,  nor  for  these  that  their  pro- 
longed existence,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power,  would  have  been  profitable. 
Greatly  as  they  had  been  despoiled  by 
the  monarchs,  there  was  yet  scarcely 
a  period  in  their  career  in  which  they 
might  not,  had  they  been  wise  and  gen- 
erous, as  they  were  mostly  solfirsh  and 
proud,  have  done  much  towards  arrest- 
uig  the  rapid  concentration  of  power  in 
a  single  hand ;  but,  up  to  the  very  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  liiey  were  more  anxi- 
ous about  their  own  privileges  than  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and,  while  the  na- 
tion was  bound  and  paralyzed  by  the 
burden  of  taxes,  they  vehamently  main- 
tained their  traditional  exemption. 

The  circinnstanced,  which  really  per- 
mitted the  t<.»wering  uprise  of  the  mon- 
archy were,  as  wo  think,  the  essential 
weakness  of  all  the  municipal  institu- 
tions of  France,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  all  free  legislative  assem- 
blies, provincial  or  supreme.  In  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  French  towns  and  boroughs,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  experienced  that 
movement  towards  communal  inde- 
penden(ie  which  was  among  the  most 
reniarkal)l(^  phenomena  of  the  age. 
Many  of  them,  known  as  the  Pays 
d^EtafSy  such  as  Languedoc,  Brittany, 
Provcncf,  Artois,  etc.,  either  by  stub- 
born tenacity  or  purchase,  retained  the 
mon*  inijjortant  of  their  privileges,  <'S- 
pecially  elective  magistrates  and  de- 
liberative assemblies,  up  to  a  late  day ; 
but  the  fxii-atrr  part  of  them,  having 
nom?  but  a  municipal  existence,  having 
no  political  relation  to  a  regular  par- 
liament, like  the  English  t')wn8,  were 
ea.^ily  wiNiki-ncd  by  the  rapacious  no- 


bles, who  were  nearly  always  their 
enendes,  and  at  last  swallowed  ap  by 
the  kings,  who  were  at  first  their  fhenu 
and  afterwards  their  tyrants.  Bat  tbe 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  the  towne, 
more  than  any  other  oaase,  perhaps, 
undermined  their  strength  by  relaxug 
their  heroism.  At  the  outset*  the  oom- 
munes  had  displayed  extraordinaxj  vir- 
tue and  vigor  in  the  defense  of  their 
(ntisen  rights.  The  sturdy  stresnu 
of  artisans  and  burghers  whioh  they 
poured  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  wen 
a  drowning  torrent  for  the  luUagiiig 
barons  of  the  vidnace ;  bat  ai  the 
gains  of  industry  swelled  up  aroand 
them,  as  the  fruitful  arts  of  peace 
caused  them  to  dread  the  stoms  of 
battle,  they  lost  the  Joy  of  oonfliot, 
they  withdrew  even  from  the  lesser 
disputes  of  the  coanoil«  and  the  bell, 
which  had  summoned  tihem  to  the  as- 
sembly or  the  gate*  oeaaed  to  aonnd. 

And  while  thos  local  spirit  was  ande^ 
going  decay,  while  the  rights  of  the 
cities  and  1^6  states  were  being  gradu- 
ally subtracted,  there  existed  no  gnat 
and  disinterested  oentral  authori^,  to 
whom  the  people  oould  make  their 
wrongs  known  or  appeal  fbr  redress. 
The  States-Greneral,  sb  the  oceaaional 
assemblies  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  third  estate  are  called,  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  Frenoh  lustoiy; 
but  they  were  always  more  remarkable 
for  high  pretensions  than  effeotiye  per 
formance.  They  were  not  strictly  l^gi^ 
lative  assemblies — ^the  extent  m  their 
powers  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  of  each  chamber, 
were  always  m  doubt;  and  if  we  except 
a  few  scenes  of  memorable  resistance 
to  the  royal  authority,  in  whioh  they 
were  aided  as  much  by  extenal  ci^ 
cumstanoes  as  by  their  own  spirit,  they 
were  no  check  upon  the  kings,  and  no 
guarantee  for  the  rightH  of  the  people. 
A  far  more  efficient  organ,  in  bDth 
respects,  were  the  parliaments,  as  the 
affiliated  courts  of  justice  were  denomi- 
nated. Their  yeneration  for  forms,  if 
not  their  sense  of  justice  or  lore  of 
liberty,  ofton  interposed  between  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  tbc 
ambition  of  the  kin^ ;  and  some  of 
the  noblest  scenes  m  the  annals  of 
Fnmce  are  to  be  found  in  the  strag- 
gles of  these  graye  and  long^robed 
clerks  against  the  overbearing  tjtmj 
of  ministers  and  favorites.  Bat,  like 
the  States-General,  they  were  badfy 
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constitattf^d :  thoir  objects  were  con- 
fused between  tbeir  judicial  and  their 
lejnslative  functions,  while,  holding 
tbfir  places  by  a  venal  tenure,  they 
wore  not  always  raised  above  tempta* 
tion,  either  from  the  court  or  the  popu- 
lace. In  t<bort,  we  do  not  discover  that 
there  existed  anywhere  in  France,  from 
the  beginning  of  its  political  existence 
as  a  nation,  any  of  those  great  and  in* 
deliblo  maxims  of  justice  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  cx>mmon  law  of  England — 
any  of  tliose  local  tribunals,  which  keep 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  the 
knowledge  of  their  rights  ana  the  prac- 
tice of  self-govemmont,  nor  any  of  those 
larger  central  assemblies,  in  which  all 
classes  meet,  to  state  their  grievances, 
to  compare  their  opinions,  to  unite 
against  a  conunon  oppression,  and  to 
adjust  their  conflicting  claims.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  the  royal  au- 
thority should  have  inflamed  into  mon- 
strous disproportions ;  that  the  kings- 
legislators  from  the  beginning — com- 
manders of  armies  from  the  begin- 
niog — dispensers  of  justice,  with  the 
exception  of  some  intervals,  from  the 
begiimiiig — should  also  become  the  sole 
administrators  ?  How  was  it  possible 
t<)  resist  their  aggrandizement,  except 
as  it  was  finally  resisted,  by  popular 
n»volution  ?  Or  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  it  possible  for  a  structure 
so  top-hi'dvy,  so  thoroughly  without 
b.i-i-«,  as  the  old  monarchy,  to  continue 
its  viTtigiiioMs  career  ?  At  the  top  of 
its  glory,  which  was  during  the  first 
half  of  Louis  XlVth's  reign,  it  was 
alr«*ady  crumbling.  It  made,  for  a 
C'litury  in-arlv,  convulsive  efforts  to 
r<*tain  an  u[>nght  position ;  but  they 
w.'io  n  vain  :  it  only  reeled  and  staff- 
gire<l  the  more,  till,  under  the  amiable 
aiid  b»'lj>l('ss  Louis  ^?eizo,  it  fell  to  the 
ground. 

After  this  liricf  historical  reference, 
w»'  an*  pnparcd  to  estimate  the  political 
j-tjiti*  ''f  France  under  the  Louises,  which 


is  the  proper  subject  of  De  Tocqtie- 
ville'8  book.  The  ^vemment,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  .the  king:  not  the  general  govern- 
ment alone — that  which  conducts  for- 
eign aflairs  and  the  national  interests 
as  a  whole — but  the  government  down 
to  its  minutest  functions  in  the  districts 
and  towns,  with  few  exceptions.  Ail 
the  parochial  basiness,  even,  was  trans- 
acted by  functionaries,  who  were  neither 
the  agents  of  the  local  lords  or  seig^eurst 
nor  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
parish  (tbougli,  in  some  oases,  they  wers 
elected  by  the  peasants),  but  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  royal  Intendants.  If  a 
parish  meeting  were  to  be  held,  or  a 
road  repaired,  or  a  church  or  school- 
house  built,  or  taxes  raised  and  expend- 
ed, these  officers,  holding  from  the  cen- 
tral authority,  were  the  persons  charged 
with  the  superrision.  They  were  re- 
sponsible, not  to  the  community,  but  to 
the  Intendants,  and  these  Intendants 
were  the  creatures  of  the  royal  council* 
as  that  body  immediately  surrounding 
the  kin^,  and  which  had  gradually  drawn 
within  Itself  nearly  all  the  supreme  judi- 
cial and  administrative  functicms,  was 
named.  Their  powers  were  scarcely 
less  than  those  ot  the  council  itself,  and 
were  exercised  by  them,  for  the  most 
part,  without  much  regard  to  any  other 
end  than  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
Thus  all  ranks  of  society  were  dispensed 
from  those  habitual  interferences  in 
public  affairs,  which  are  their  best  edu- 
cation in  the  practice  of  self-govern- 
ment. But  while  their  own  energies 
were  paralyzed,  they  were  taught  to 
rely  upon  those  of  the  government ; 
and  the  more  ignorant  soon  came  to 
ascribe  to  it  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
—even  the  distemperature  of  the  cli- 
mates, or  the  failure  of  crops,  no  less 
than  the  reverses  of  war.* 

The  nobles,  though  deprived  of  their 
powers,  still  possessed  many  of  Uieir 
most  oppressive   privileges,  and  much 


•  I)  TocMu.nill."  nnys  :  '*  Tlio  French  jfiivemment,  having  thus  aesamed  the  place  of  Pro- 
vM*  nr  ■.  it  was  natiinii  that  evory  ono  ahonld  invoke  itn  aid  in  his  individual  necessities. 
A-  ••■'■, liiijly.  \vi'  fiii'l  nil  iimiK-ns*-  number  of  petitions  which,  while  affcctinjf  to  rclnto  to  the 
J  .jh'.i<  :ii«:i  -r.  r<'Jilly  <i.»n<  orn  only  sinnll  individual  interests.  It  is  a  melancholy  tusk  to  read 
t!  .  ;  '. :  wr  fiii.l  [M-nx.'iiit'*  ])riiyin^  to  bo  indcmuified  for  the  loss  of  their  cattle  or  their  horses; 
w«  .ihl.y  IukIoi^-ikta  a-kiiii]:  tor  asnistonce  in  rendering  their  estates  more  productive  ;  mana* 
fa<:>:r<  I-  Holiritintr  fn»ni  tin*  int^-ndant  privileges,  by  which  they  may  bo  protected  from  a 
tr  "i*>l'  "I.:'  rnmjKtiiioii.  and  very  frequently  confiding  the  embarrassed  state  of  their  affairs 
to  biin.  riii<l  l)('/::>ii^'  I'iin  to  obtain  for  them  relief,  or  a  loan  from  the  oomptroller-generoL 
P'\  fti  t}i«-  II  >\Ai'<  \v('r»"  ofu-n  vf'ry  im)>ortunate  fiolicitorti,  the  only  mark  of  their  condition  being 
th»'  l'>rty  t.in.-  in  \vIim!i  they  bi-irircd."  '•Everyman  already  blamed  the  government  for  all  his 
fiiitT'T.riL:^  Til'*  most  iii'vitable  privations  were  ascribed  to  it,  and  even  the  inclemency  of 
the*  t<caAoiis  was  made  u  subject  oi  reproach  to  it" 
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of  their  infatuated  ezdasiTeness.  The 
annj  was  still  open  to  them,  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  the  seats  of  justice ;  but 
they  had  almost  ceased  to  display  their 
charaoteristio  stdlantry  in  the  one,  or 
to  be  qualified  for  influence  m  the  other. 
Drawn  from  their  estates,  on  which  the 
old  loyal  retainer  had  become  the  defi- 
ant tenant,  by  the  superior  attractions 
of  the  capital  and  the  court,  the  love  of 
degenerate  pleasure  supplanted  the  for- 
mer passion  for  rule.  They  oultirated 
wit,  grace,  agreeable  conversation  and 
manners — ^the  qualities  which  amuse  and 
fBMcinate  in  the  saloon — ^instead  of  the 
sterner  qualities  which  command  in  the 
forum,  or  win  immortal  hcmor  on  the 
field.  Many  of  them  were  debauched — 
many  utterly  neglectful  of  the  duties  of 
religion  and  patriotism — all  nunouslpr 
extravagant  The  life  of  die  court  is 
always  a  life  of  expense ;  and  what  they 
were  forced  to  squander  on  foUy  in 
Paris,  they  tried  to  reimburse  by  extor- 
tions in  the  provinces.  They  could 
still  levy  their  cens  and  rentes-foneUres 
on  the  poor  landed  proprietors;  they 
could  still  raise  their  tolls  from  fairs 
and  markets;  they  could  still  compel 
the  farmers  to  grind  their  com  at  the 
manorial  mill,  and  to  press  their  grapes 
at  the  manorial  wine-press.  But  along 
with  the  heavy  contributions  gathered 
from  their  tenants,  they  reaped  a  bitter 
harvest  of  ill-will.  Brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful personages,  indeed,  they  were.  Not 
in  the  world's  history  have  there  been 
more  polished  and  graceful  men  than 
the  old  French  noblesse — ^vivacious  in 
talk,  seductive  in  manners ;  but,  alas  ! 
they  were  nearly  as  useless  as  they 
were  polished,  and  as  corrupt  as  they 
were  charming.  It  was  not  from  them 
that  either  the  state  ot  society  could 
expect  a  regeneration. 

As  for  the  middle  classes,  the  bout' 
geoisie,  there  were  some  who,  imitating 
their  superiors  in  respects  in  which  they 
were  least  worthy  of  imitation — ^pur- 
chasing offices  that  they  mi^ht  sport 
aristocratic  titles  and  affect  aristocratic 
manners,  yet  despised  by  the  aristocracy 
for  their  want  of  blood,  and  hated  by 
the  people  for  their  aspirations  to  rank 
— had  been  already  painted  by  Moli^re, 
in  his  Daiidin  and  Jourdain.  But  there 
were  others,  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
who  cared  little  about  alliances  with 
the  **  illustrious  house  of  SotenviUe,'*  or 
the  **  eminent  line  of  the  Prudroteries," 
and  pushed  their  fortune  elsewhere  with 


infinitely  greater  effect  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  industrial  spirit,  which 
modem  science  had  awakened,  they 
gadiered  about  them  the  most  substan- 
tial tokens  of  success.  They  were 
traders,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and 
financiers.  With  wealth  also  came 
offices  —  not  offices  of  high-sounding 
names,  but  of  the  most  comfortable 
emoluments  —  the  richest  intendencies 
and  controUerships,  and  farmings  of  the 
revenue,  were  theirs ;  while  the  ffrave 
dignities  of  the  law  were  showered  up- 
on them,  and  the  schools  opened  tbeii 
doors  to  them,  and  the  rising  power  of 
the  literary  coteries  paid  them  its  court 
For  them  Colbert  and  Turgot  adminis- 
tered, and  Montesquieu  wrote,  and  the 
Destouches  and  the  Beaumarchais, 
though  they  knew  it  not  cracked  their 
jokes.  Boyalty  was  dad  to  borrow  their 
money ;  n<K>i]ity  oonaescended  to  marry 
their  daughters;  but  Uke  royalty  and  like 
nobility,  they  had  no  bowels  for  the 
people,  whence  they  came.  **  Thoc^ 
the  career  of  the  nobility,"  says  De 
Tocqueville,  **and  that  of  tiie  middle 
classes,  had  differed  widely,  there  was 
one  point  of  resemblance  between  them 
— ^both  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
the  people.  Instead  of  uniting  with  tiie 
peasantry,  the  middle  classes  had  shrjink 
from  the  contact;  instead  of  joining 
with  them  to  combat  injustice,  they  had 
only  sought  to  aggravate  injustice — 
they  had  oeen  as  eager  for  exceptional 
rights  as  the  nobiaty  for  priiolegee. 
Themselves  sprung  from  the  ranks  of 
the  peasantry,  they  had  so  lost  all  re- 
collection and  knowledge  of  their  former 
character,  that  it  was  not  until  they 
had  armed  the  peasants,  that  they  per- 
ceived they  had  roused  passions  which 
they  could  neither  gauge,  guide,  nor  re- 
strain, and  of  which  they  were  destined 
to  be  the  victims,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thors.'» 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  people — that  eoose  whom  aU  the 
others  plucked  ?  Wnat  has  been,  what 
is,  the  condition  of  the  people  every- 
where, except  in  the  democracies,  and 
sometimes  in  them  ?  Ignorance,  suffer- 
ing, wrong,  and  despair!  But  the  French 
peasant  vegetated,  without  guidance,  in 
his  misery,  save  from  a  church,  whidu 
though  adorned  by  the  most  accom- 
plished prelates  and  the  most  laborious 
and  kind-hearted  cur6s,  was  stained  by 
remembrances  of  St  Bartholomew  and 
the  dragonnades.  Our  author  has  drawn 
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a  fearful  picture  of  the  various  obstruc- 
tions by  which  the  movemeDts  of  the 
people  were  resisted,  and  of  the  oppres- 
sions by  which  they  were  overborn©; 
but  fearful  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  incomplete. 
No  passion  was  stronger  in  the  heart  of 
a  rural  Frenchman  than  his  passion  for 
land — for  some  little  comer  of  the  uni- 
viTde  which  he  might  call  his  own.  But 
in  order  to  buy  his  land,  supposing 
bim  t^i  have  inherited  or  amassed  money 
enough  to  do  so,  he  must  pay  a  tax  on 
the  purchase — not  to  the  government, 
but  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  owned 
what  was  called  the  cens,  or  perpetual 
rent.  When  he  is  about  to  put  in  tha 
seed,  he  may  be  summoned  to  the 
corrcc,  or  to  enforced  labor  upon  his 
neighbor's  land,  or  on  the  highway.  If 
his  seed  be  put  in,  and  the  harvest  come, 
bis  neighbor's  horses  and  hounds  will 
trample  it  in  pursuit  of  game,  which 
be  himself  has  no  right  to  take.  The 
remnant  reaped,  ho  carries  it  to  market, 
paying  a  toll  on  the  road,  a  toll  on  the 
bridge,  a  toll  at  the  barriers  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  a  toll  at  the  market-place. 
He  returns  to  his  homo,  where  he  would 
consume  the  surplus  of  his  produce  in 
bis  family ;  but  he  finds  that  he  must 
take  the  grain  to  the  mill  of  his  neigh- 
bor to  be  grf)>md,  and  the  flour  to  the 
oven  of  Ills  noiglibor  to  bo  baked  ;  and 
then  the  tax-collectors  will  call  upon 
him  for  a  twentieth  or  a  tenth  of  it  in 
value,  for  the  dues  of  the  government; 
and  the  church  will  exact  its  dues,  and 
for  every  moment  that  he  withholds  the 
amount,  legal  charges  attach  and  accu- 
mulate, till  tho  laud  itself  is  scarcely 
worth  the  claims  against  it.  *'  Picture, 
if  you  can,''  says  Do  Tocqueville,  "the 
cundition,  the  wants,  the  character,  the 
j>fL<sions  of  i^uch  a  man,  and  estimate 
the  store  of  (^nyy  and  hatred  he  is  lay- 
ing up  in  his  heart  I" 

What  n^'i:^nivuted  the  sense  of  wrong 
undiT  these  multii>lied  burdens,  was 
th«'  perc<*ption  that  tho  kings  were 
sqiiandj-rin^  millions  upon  idle  wars,  de- 
l>:iucht'il  favorites,  and  insolent  cour- 
t»san.''.  The  conrjUfsts  of  the  Grand 
Monarqn*'  had  ended  in  financial  em- 
harras>ni<nts,  which  no  pubtlety  of 
Miizarin.  no  skill  of  Colbert  could  avert 
—  the  nrojios  (»f  tho  R«^gency  had  turned 
th*"  world  of  commerce  into  a  gambling- 
house,  and  the  world  of  fashion  into  a 
ba^Tiio  :  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was 
ridicult'd  by  his  tVUow-monarchs  even, 
as    the    Tv'i'^n  of  the  petticoats,  under 
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which  the  licentioas  atrocities  of  tha 
pare  aux  cer/s  surpassed  the  atrooi- 
ties  of  the  grottoes  of  Capri.  For 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  state 
had  writhed  and  tossed  with  disorders 
of  finance,  impossible  to  heal.  Neither 
exactions  nor  arbitrary  taxes,  which 
only  irritated  the  more — nor  secret 
bankruptcies  and  confiscations,  which 
only  disaffected  the  more — nor  yet  the 
sale  of  offices  and  the  substitution  of 
paper  for  gold,  which  only  intoxicated 
the  more,  could  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
ffreat  cancerous  dencit.  All  the  wisest 
doctors  of  the  purse,  from  Sully  to 
Necker,  had  been  employed  on  that  dis- 
ease, with  partial  reliefs  ending  in  per- 
manent aggravations.  What  were  the 
labors  of  the  Danaides,  drawing  water 
in  sieves,  to  those  of  a  French  minister  7 
The  problem  was,  out  of  nothing  and 
less,  to  extract  much — and  desperate 
were  the  attempts  at  the  solution.  Yet 
the  gay  creatures  of  the  court — repre- 
sented in  the  one  sex  by  an  Abb6  Da- 
bois,  and  in  the  other  by  Pompadour — 
went  on  singing,  and  dancing,  and  eating 
their  *'  pleasant  little  suppers  in  pleas- 
ant little  mansions,'* — as  Rochefouoault 
names  them,  **  consecrated  to  Cupid  and 
his  mother,  and  more  enchanting  thaa 
Paphosor  Idalia," — as  carelessly  as  tlie 
Pompeians  may  be  supposed  to  have 
feasted  on  that  sickly  night,  when  a  sul- 
phurous cloud  suddenly  enveloped  the 
Camoagna. 

All  the  while  that  French  society  was 
undergoing  the  slow  but  certain  process 
of  decomposition,  there  was  one  solid 
and  enduring  power  growing  up — the 
power  of  tho  Pen — which  was  but  an- 
other name  for  that  of  Opinion.  It  is 
common  to  class  tlie  writers  of  that 
aco  under  the  general  term  of  philoso- 
phers, but  they  were  as  multitudinous 
in  their  kinds  almost  as  tho  stars  of  the 
sky,  and  they  agreed  only  in  the  deter- 
mination of  reducing  everything  to  its 
naked  elementary  principles.  Voltaire, 
the  Mephistopheles,  led  on  his  glitter- 
ing rabble  of  wits  and  epigrammatists ; 
Montesauieu  commanded  the  firmer  co- 
horts of  the  publicists,  and  Rousseau, 
from  his  soUtude,  swayed  the  pathetic 
bands  of  sentimentalists  and  dreamers. 
They  railed  and  scoffed,  they  reasoned 
and  declaimed,  they  cracked  jokes  and 
enacted  plays,  laughing  and  weeping 
all  to  one  end — the  subversion  of  that 
world  of  complicated  and  stupid  tradi- 
tional privileges  which  harassed  socio- 
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ty.  As  we  read  it,  at  this  day,  the 
greater  part  of  that  motley  literature 
seems  to  us  inadequate  to  the  effects  it 
produced ;  but  that  is  because  we  read 
it  without  the  feeling  of  that  deeper 
spirit  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Much  of 
it  is  shkllow  ;  much  of  it  wanton — a 
mere  windy  and  brilliant  scJiaum-wesen 
or  foam  ;  and  all  of  it  skeptical ;  yet  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  skepticism,  and 
jjlittor,  and  the  very  shallowness  of  it, 
mdecd,  is  on  the  surface,  while  there  is 
a  soul  within  its  soul,  a  depth  beyond 
its  depth,  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age 
which  it  represented.  Beneath  the  bub- 
bles and  froth  of  the  stream,  swept  a 
mighty  under-current  of  earnest  thought 
and  passionate  enthusiasm.  Voltaire 
was  a  scoffer  and  a  trifler,  but  any  one, 
who  will  read  his  letters  on  the  cases  of 
Galas  and  others,  will  see  that  he  could 
be,  also,  a  fanatic  for  liberty.  Like 
him,  the  ago  scoffed  and  trifled,  but 
could  bo  fearfully  in  earnest.  What 
everybody  felt,  what  each  one  tried  to 
express,  in  his  way — in  puns  and  plays, 
as  in  profound  dissertations — was  that 
right  was  greater  than  might — that  na- 
ture was  better  than  convention — that 
reason  was  superior  to  authority — and 
that  institutions  were  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  institutions.  Could  there 
have  been  grander  or  profounder 
thoughts  than  these  ?  Had  not  the  world 
travailed  with  them  since  the  advent  of 
Christ  ?  Had  not  martyrs  died,  and 
heroes  fought,  and  all  the  wise,  and 
good,  and  gentle  souls  of  the  earth  strug- 
gled for  these,  as  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  gospel  ?     And  now,  after  eighteen 


hundred  years,  in  dim,  confused  shapef, 
but  veritably,  they  had  got  possesBion 
of  a  whole  people — of  a  people  wretch- 
ed, yet  gallant,  excitable  by  mere  im- 
pulses to  transports  of  ferocity — '*  more 
capable  of  heroism  than  of  virtue,  fuller 
of  genius  than  good  sense" — suspicions 
and  generous,  vain  and  Belf-sacrificing 
alike,  and  thoroughly  persuaded,  as  Car- 
lyle  says,  that  nothing  stood  between 
tnem  and  the  golden  age,  bat  a  few 
traitors.  That  people  arose,  and  it  was 
the  Revolution !  it  arose,  not  in  its 
wrath  at  first,  but  with  a  calm,  sublime 
energy ;  all  ranks,  each  individual,  k^ 

I)eared  to  be  animated  bj  a  eeneroos 
o  ve  of  reform ;  but  the  obstniotions  were 
as  inveterate  as  they  were  numerous  to 
fret  it  into  impatience ;  the  leaden  of 
every  party  were  incompetent,  none 
knowing  what  he  wished,  or  how  to  ac- 
complish it  when  he  did  know;  the 
king  was  amiable  but  weak,  the  noUes 
better  courtiers  than  chiefs,  and  the 
republicans  rhetors  who  had  learned 
their  phrases  out  of  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Of  the  men  that 
early  arose  to  take  command,  the  best 
hearts  among  them,  like  Lafayette  or 
the  Girondists,  had  very  Uttle  head,  sad 
the  best  heads,  like  Mirabeau  and  Dan- 
ton,  had  corrupt  hearts.  Tbej  could 
not  act  together,  and  there  was  no  poa- 
tive  doctnno  capable  of  crystaliiing  the 
molten  metal  into  form. 

But,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bevolatioa 
and  its  results,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  when  our  author 
shall  have  presented  the  second  vohune, 
which  he  promises  on  this  aubjeot. 


TO    NIAGARA. 

WHAT  poet  can  thy  awful  glories  greet, 
Though  crown'd  with  bays  and  Iresh  from  Helicon  T 
What  Pegasus  can  try  Uiat  horse-shoe  on. 

And  find  it  not  too  mighty  for  his  feet  ? 

There  was  a  man  who  died  long  years  ago, 
Who  never  saw  thee  play  thy  tragic  part. 
Would  have  portrayed  thee  mighty  as  thou  art. 

And  dashed  thee  off  in  as  sublime  a  flow  : 

That  man  was  Sliakespeare,  with  his  eagle  quill. 
But  pigmy  poets,  each  with  quill  of  goose. 
Squirt  at  thy  glorious  flood  their  sickly  juice ; 

That  flood  which  is  no  beggar  for  their  skill. 

But,  with  a  voice  that  drowns  their  struggling  rhyme. 

Roars  its  own  poem  in  the  ears  of  time. 
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MAKE  signal  for  the  San  Jacinto 
to  bo  ready  to  take  the  tow-lines 
at  one  o'clock." 

Til  is  was  the  order  from  the  frigate 
to  our  consort — a  long  black  steamer, 
that  was  always  breaking  her  piston- 
rods,  or  bell-cranks,  or  smashing  her 
cylinder-heads,  or  getting  the  dash-pots 
into  hot  water,  and  coming  into  port 
with  temporary  plank  escape  pipes  to 
be  continually  patched  up,  repaired,  and 
otherwise  made  to  go.  There  wasn't  a 
harbor,  from  Gibraltar  to  Trieste  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  she  had  not  Been 
taken  apart,  put  together  again,  and 
tinkered  up  generally.  She  was,  in  fact, 
an  everlasting  steam  joke. 

Now,  there  is  a  deal  to  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  paddlinc  locomotion  in  a  ^ue 
war-steamer,  where  everything  plays 
easily  and  smoothly  ;  and,  barrine  the 
penneating  dust  from  the  coal  bunkers, 
the  heat  from  those  volcanoes  of  fur- 
naces, and  the  perfume  of  the  oiled  cot- 
ton and  t}ie  engine,  a  steamer  is  not  a 
bad  ooiitrivanoe  to  plough  salt  water  in. 
A  sailing:  vessel,  however,  is  the  clean- 
liest and  tidiest,  and,  indeed,  for  a  long 
sea  residence,  many  unhappy  mariners 
j»n*ftr  it ;  particularly  when  those  on 
board  have  n<»  bother  with  the  ropes 
and  sails,  while  the  hawsers  are  taut 
ahead  fust  to  a  steamer,  tugging  you 
aptin«<t  wind  and  sea.  Then  it  is  all 
fun  and  no  work, 

S«»  it  was  with  us,  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, as  we  hitched  on  to  our  consort 
and  (Irovo  her  with  a  strong  rein  past 
tin*  i>land  of  Tino,  one  fine  November 
aft«'rno(»n. 

\V»'  were  all  at  the  gun-room  mess, 
(levoiiring  soup,  preliminary  to  dinner. 

Th«'  ('(iminissary,  K.  Peeteet,  U.  S. 
X.,  who  lookrd  out  for  our  cash  and 
sui»-i"<t»n(e,  \v,is  seated  at  the  foot  of 
tli«'  t.ilil'.  Surgeon  A.  A.  Archimedes 
Fr.inklin  Lint,  Lorimer,  Doctor  Bris- 
tl«  s.  J  K'k  Toker,  Wash.  Mirrick,  Biin- 
shaw.  IJays,  and  a  lot  more  of  us  were 
thcr*'.  All  tip. top  republicans,  who 
t"u«  111'  1  tlM»  pen,  and  drew  our  pay  re- 
guliir  at  th«'  first  of  every  month. 

"  An\  IxmIv  tell  where  were  bound?" 
sn;rt:<'-t«'(|  Lint.  He  was  of  a  contro- 
versial disposition,  tmd  fond  of  argu- 
mentation. 


**  Ask  the  Flag ;  he*s  in  the  cabinet," 
said  Bimshaw. 

The  Flag,  however,  refused  to  open 
his  lips,  save  for  okra  soup. 

*'  Posey,**  ejaculated  Bays,  the  marine, 
to  the  wine  boy,  **  you  needn't  pass 
the  laohryma  to  Mr.  Gringo,  till  he 
comes  to  terms.*' 

'*  Oh  !  by  no  means,*'  said  Bristles, 
**  and  if  he  don't  make  a  oleao  breast 
of  it,  won*t  I  fly-plaster  him  in  the 
back,  when  he  cojnplains  of  the  lam- 
bago  again.' ' 

**Come,  out  with  it,"  said  Toker, 
authoritatively,  **or  I'll  order  the  oock- 
pit  bread-rooms  broke  out  this  after- 
noon, and  smother  you  in  bread 
dust" 

The  Flag,  hereupon,  finding  the  mob 
clamorous  against  him,  struck  up  the 
following  chant : 

*« « Off  Cape  de  Gatt,  I  lout  my  bat 
And  where  do  yoa  think  I  round  itT 
In  Port  Mabon,  apon  a  stone— '  " 

The  concluding  line  of  this  stanza 
was  suddenly  drowned  in  a  tumult  of 
groans  and  shrieks  from  both  sides  of 
the  mahopmy. 

**  Port  Mahon  !"  they  wailed.  **  Hea- 
ven save  us  !  Have  we  been  broiled  in 
Muscat,  stewed  in  Shanghai,  baked  in 
the  Piraeus,  and  roasted  in  Rio  and 
Benin,  and  now  to  be  mildewed  in  old 
Mahon,  and  fed  on  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  our  thirst  quenched  with 
monkey  soups  !     Oh  !  wirra,  wirra!" 

»' Gentlemen,"  said  the  First  Luff 
with  a  pleasant  frown,  **  howling  is  con- 
trary to  regulation.  We  should  be 
patriotic,  and  go  where  duty  calls  us, 
without  a  murmur.  Glws  ot  wine  with 
you,  purser?" 

Purser  Peeteet  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  mess  who  seemed  to  be  in- 
different as  to  where  the  frigate  went, 
so  long  as  she  had  water  under  her 
keel.  He  merely  muttered,  as  he 
plunged  the  carving-knife  through  the 
side  bone  of  a  walnut-stuffed  turkey  : 

**  If  this  meeting  have  any  observa- 
tions to  make,  they  had  better  organ 
ize ;  yes,  sir,  organize,  draw  up  reso- 
lutions and  reduce  them  t*>  form — to 
form,  sir,  inst**ad  of  raising  all  this 
riot" 
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The  conversation,  after  this  reproof, 
beoame  more  subdued  and  general ;  and 
with  the  delicious  music  of  La  Favorita 
floating  over  our  heads  on  the  gun- 
deck,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  dessert 
and  Port  Mahon  in  perspective.  More- 
over, the  frigate,  without  canvas  to 
steady  her,  was  beginning  to  roll  and 
wallow  in  a  very  undignified  manner ; 
and  not  caring  to  slide  about  the  gun- 
room, I  went  to  the  upper  deck. 

After  struggling  through  the  waves 
all  night,  dose  beside  the  high  moun- 
tainous coast,  at  daylight  wo  were 
tugged  into  Grenoa,  where  we  dropped 
anchor,  and  remained  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  evening,  Mirrick  and  I,  after 
fldnering  about  the  Strada  Nuova, 
paused  at  the  book-shops,  dipped  into 
a  French  bazaar,  where  we  bought 
bogus  jewelry  for  the  natives  of  Min- 
orca, took  coffee  with  some  of  our  offi- 
cer friends  of  the  Sardinian  Bersigliari, 
and  finally  procured  our  entradas  to  the 
magnificent  white  marble  opera-house 
of  Carlos  the  Happy. 

The  season  had  not  fairly  commenced 
for  good  music,  and  wo  were  only  re- 
galed with  a  miserable  buffa  opera, 
which  set  us  off  to  sleep.  Between  the 
acts,  however,  we  had  a  beautiful  ballet, 
and  then  the  Porsiani — not  the  divhie 
artiste  of  that  name,  but  a  lot  of  jug- 
glers from  Persia.  They  performed 
all  sorts  of  feate — such  as  sticking  their 
heads  on  the  floor,  and  galloping  around 
that  part  of  their  system  with  their  legs, 
then  putting  their  feet  in  their  waist- 
coat pockets,  and  jumping  about  like 
unto  crickets  on  their  kneo-joints.  One 
descendant  of  the  prophet  ran  with  great 
celerity  up  a  long  pole,  and  tried  to 
pull  it  up  after  him,  but  failed  miser- 
ably and  came  down  on  his  back,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  spectators.  Mirrick  and 
I  were  diverted,  however,  and  oven  A. 
A.  Franklin  Lint,  who  had  joined  us  in 
the  parquet,  found  leisure,  during  his 
struggles  of  winking  at  that  beautiful 
Conucssa  up  there  in  the  boxes — who 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  him 
— through  his  lorgnette,  to  be  amused, 
also. 

The  following  afternoon,  under  the 
hempen  wings  of  our  wig-wagging  con- 
.sort,  we  turned  our  faces  from  Genoa, 
and,  in  twenty-four  hours  after,  wo 
rounded  the  bluff  promontory  of  La 
Mola — ^the  eastern  cape  of  Minorca — 
and  stood  up  the  narrow  inlet  to  Port 
Mahon. 


AH  the  world  knows  that  Port  Ma- 
hon is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  faoe  of 
the  earth.  Mighty  fleets  can  repose 
with  perfect  safety  within  its  land- 
locked arms,  as  they  have  for  scores 
and  scores  of  years*  from  the  time  of 
the  Druids,  down  to  the  bloody  wan 
on  water,  of  the  English,  Frendi,  and 
Spaniards. 

The  entrance  is  as  narrow,  piopor- 
tionably,  as  the  neck  is  to  a  naak  of 
champagne.  The  shores  are  bold; 
and  the  water  deep  enough  for  the 
greatest  Leviathan  ever  built.  On  the 
left,  as  you  enter,  stand  the  remains  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Saint  Phifip ;  its 
long  and  irregular  lines,  where  cannon 
once  frowned,  are  now  in  nuns;  the 
vast  excavations,  wheret  in  times  past, 
two  thousand  horses  were  stabled,  widi 
huge  bomb-proof  magazines  and  inter- 
minable subterranean  galleries,  now  a 
confused  mass  of  stones  and  mbbish. 
In  a  word,  this  great  castle  was  blown 
up,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
in  June,  18(^,  when  it  was  given  up  to 
Spain.  But  had  the  officer  in  command 
waited  for  his  duplicate  instmotioiis, 
which  oountormanaed  the  first  orders, 
England  would  have  proved  recreant  to 
her  plighted  word,  as  she  -did  with 
Malta,  Cape  Town,  and  Pondioheny, 
and  still  kept  her  lion's  paw  on  Min- 
orca. These  facts  are  matters  of  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  Minorca  mosti  for 
all  time,  be  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween France  and  England.  It  is  mid- 
way between  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  a 
half-way  house  from  France  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  Algeria.  It  is  j^sitivelr  os- 
sential  to  France,  and  there  u  not  a  doubt 
in  my  mind — though  I  have  never  peeped 
into  the  secret  archives  of  the  French 
embassy  at  Madrid — ^that  Lonis  Napo- 
leon had  resolved  to  seize  the  island  in 
May,  1852 ;  but  John  Bull  got  wind  of 
the  design,  and  Admiral  Dimdas  hov- 
ered about  the  place  with  seven  ships 
of  the  line,  until  the  French  Dictator 
turned  his  attention  to  affairs  in  tiie 
Orient.  The  Spaniards  fhemselves, 
however,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of 
inaction,  have,  at  last,  begun  in  earnest 
to  put  the  port  in  a  state  o£  defense. 

By  treaty,  Spain  cannot  restore  Samt 
Philip,  but  she  has  chosen  a  far  better 
position,  and  on  the  shelving  ascent  of 
La  Mola  she  is  rapidly  rearing  a  great 
series  of  fortifications,  which  not  only 
protect  the  approaches  from  the  sea, 
but  command  the  harbor  itself.      It 
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will  he  all  useless,  however,  for  France 
must  have  the  island,  sooner  or  later, 
whatever  the  cost  in  hlood  or  treasure 
may  bo. 

After  passing  within  pistol-shot  of 
Saint  Philip — and  mark  well  those  white 
clusters  of  tomb-stones  which  meet 
your  gaze,  for  beneath  hes  the  dust  of 
many  a  gallant  English  soldier  and 
sailor  who  fell  in  the  French  war — 
along  the  starboard  hand  stretches  the 
Lazaretto,  the  m-andest  of  all  Spain. 
It  wa8  hero,  in  Uiis  enormous  inclosure 
of  buildings,  that  the  great  commerce 
of  Spain  coming  from  the  Indies  was 
sent  for  purification,  and  to  ride  oat 
long  quarantines  of  many  months'  dura- 
tion. Howard  and  other  wise  philan- 
thropists have  done  much  to  change 
these  absurd  laws,  but  many  still  exist 
to  annoy  and  delay  the  rushing  tide  of 
commerce.  Further  on,  by  the  same 
side,  is  *'  Ilorsepittle''  Island,  as  Jack 
calls  it,  and  to  the  left  is  the  decayed 
town  of  San  Carlos,  or,  as  the  English 
have  christened  it,  Georgetown,  after 
the  third  rex  of  that  name,  whose 
amiable  domestic  traits  of  character  we 
read  such  pleasant  accounts  of  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  D*ArbIay. 

Continuing  on,  the  harbor  expands 
into  a  circle,  and  then  closes  upon  a 
narrow,  oblong  basin,  with  the  city  of 
Mahon  looking  into  it,  from  the  hills  on 
the  left,  and  over  the  Royal  Arsenal 
on  the  right. 

As  the  frigate  moved  slowly  and  si- 
lently over  the  water,  nearly  rubbing 
her  black  wales  against  the  salient 
points  of  the  harbor,  the  natives  came 
running  from  all  directions  to  welcome 
us.  Old  Pons,  the  pilot,  and  his  son 
Pontius  were  already  on  board,  and 
shook  us  all  as  heartily  by  the  flippers 
as  if  it  were  only  last  week  he  had  part- 
ed with  us.  As  a  general  rule,  nobody 
dies  in  Mnhon,  and  Pons  senior  had 
piloted  Nelson,  CoUingwood,  Decatur, 
and  hosts  of  other  heroes,  in  and  out  the 
port,  many  a  time. 

Jack  Tokcr,  trumpet  in  hand,  with 
his  second-best  swabs  and  gold-laced 
trowsers  on,  was  standing  on  the  horse- 
block, giving  a  rapid  glance  aloft,  to  see 
that  the  sails  were  properly  rolled  up  in 
the  gasket««,  the  running  gear  taut,  and 
everything  t-hip-shape,  as  it  always  was 
in  that  fine  frigate.  Lieutenant  Mar- 
quand  was  on  the  forecastle,  perfectly 
cof>l  and  impassible,  with  the  triggers 
all  set  to  let  the  anchors  go  at  a  mo- 
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ment's  notice.  The  boatswain  was  look- 
ing out  for  the  tow-lines  to  the  steamer ; 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Bee,  the  carpentert 
was  very  busy  in  the  waist,  getting  the 
accommodation-ladders  ready  to  go  over 
the  side.  Albeit,  there  was  not  a  word 
spoken  in  the  tops,  nor  a  murmur  aboat 
the  decks,  as  tae  stately  ship  moved 
on. 

Presently  we  came  abreast  of  the 
point  of  Califiguera  Bay,  and  there  was 
congregated  a  dense  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. Evidently  the  town  was  takmg  * 
holiday — principally  of  the  softer  sex, 
however — and  there  they  thronged 
their  striped  calico  dresses,  gay  ke 
chiefs,  and  shining  black  hair,  dand 
with  delight.  **  Now  is  kum  de  Ameri- 
kene  sheeps,'*  they  screamed.  I  most 
parenthesize  here  that  the  Mahon  lingo  <Nr 
patois  is  a  jabbering  admixture  of  Span- 
ish, Dutch,  Arabic,  Choctaw,  Frenoh, 
Moorish,  Portuguese,  and,  in  short,  * 
httle  bit  of  every  dialect  under  the  sun. 
And  all  talk  a  sort  of  English  with  * 
most  peculiar  tone  and  accent. 

**  I  say.  Bill,"  one  would  cr^,  wavin£p 
a  belcher,  to  some  trim-built  siulor» 
stationed  in  the  tops,  **how  de  do! 
kam  'shore  to-morrow,  sell  jacket,  go 
'board,  take  you  dozen  like  a  man." 

**Hola!  Jimmee,  no  forget  me; 
plentee  turpentine  gin  in  de  old  grog- 
chop." 

**Sargente,"  another  would  yell  to  * 
dignified  marine  in  the  gangway,  '*  you 
offisar  now,  I  kum  take  care  de  mess- 
kittle  when  de  sheep  kum  to  anker." 

Nor  were  these  friendly  offers  entirely 
addressed  to  the  crew ;  tor  suddenly,  as 
the  ship  turned  towards  the  anchorage,, 
a  venerable  old  lady  burst  omt  with — 

••  Santa  Maria !  0,  my  !  Tokar— 
shugar  candee — I  ole  Teresa — me  know 
you  wen  you  leetel  reefar  in  short  jaok- 
ette ;  poor  ole  gal  now ;  givee  de  clothes 
to  wash." 

'*  Stand  clear  the  port  anchor ;  cast 
off  the  hawsers  from  tne  steamer"  came 
in  a  sharp  note  from  the  trump^.  **  Lei 
go  the  anchor"  followed.  The  San 
Jacinto  gave  a  long  and  satisfied  sigh 
from  her  steam-pipe,  the  cable  rattled 
out,  and,  as  the  ship  swung  to  her  berth, 
we  lost  sight  of  our  gay  mends  on  the 
shore. 

We  found  our  whole  squadron  at 
anchor,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  natives.  They  seemed 
to  indulge  the  belief  that  we  had  come 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  with 
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ihem,  aud  make  the  port  a  pormaneut 
rendezvous,  as  in  tlio  olden  time. 

There  was  some  doubt,  however, 
whether  their  rulers  in  old  Spain  would 
subscribe  to  this  hospitality,  since  our 
filibuster  demonstrations  upon  Cuba 
had  rather  lessened  their  national  love 
for  us.  Indeed,  they  as  much  as  told 
us  so  ;  but  they  based  the  refusal  upon 
the  ground  that  France  and  England 
took  umbrage  to  granting  any  more 
facilities  to  us  than  to  them.  The  thing 
was  done  courteously,  but  decidedly ; 
for  there  are  no  such  polite  people  in 
the  world — on  paper — as  your  pure, 
blue-blooded  hidalgos. 

The  ships  were,  in  a  moment,  sur- 
rounded by  boats — remarkably  clean, 
well-built  fittlo  vessels  they  are,  too — 
filled  with  our  numerous  friends.  I 
think  I  have  observed  that  no  one  dies 
in  Mahon.  What  with  mildew,  damp, 
and  olive  oil,  they  become  moist  and 
saturated,  and  thus  endure  forever. 

Now,  there  was  old  Nancy,  eighty- 
four  years  of  age  last  week.  She  mar- 
ried an  English  sergeant  of  marines,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons.  The  entire 
family  were  on  board  Nelson's  flag-ship, 
the  Victory,  at  Trafalgar.  Her  husband 
and  sons  were  killed  early  in  the  battle. 
Nancy  took  their  places  at  the  guns,  as 
they  fell,  and  received,  for  her  share  of 
the  damages,  five  musket-balls  in  her 
body — I  have  seen  with  these  eyes  the 
scars  of  some  of  them — was  knocked 
overboEurd  by  a  splinter,  floated  about 
on  a  spar,  for  hours,  and  was  finally 
picked  up  by  a  French  boat,  and  car- 
ried to  France.  For  all  this  she  re- 
ceives a  small  pension  from  the  English 
government,  and  ekes  out  a  tolerable 
existence  on  eleemosynary  soup  and 
biscuit  from  foreign  ships  of  war. 

Then  there  was  John  Porpoise — ^no- 
lK)dy  can  ever  dream  how  old  he  is ;  but 
he  is  the  Nestor  of  Mahon  boatmen, 
and  has  raised  a  large  shoal  of  young 
Pori)oises,  now  old,  who  have  taken  to 
boats  as  naturally  as  crocodiles  shed 
tears.  The  number  of  reefers  ho  has 
smuggled  on  shore  on  "French leave," 
of  dark  nights,  and  the  aggregate  of 
tipsy  sailors  he  has  brought  up,  defies 
all  arithmetical  calculation.  John  Por- 
poise, however,  is  universally  beloved. 

But  who  have  wo  hero  ?  This  rosy- 
faced,  huge-paunched  old  fellow,  rolHng 
slowly  up  the  ladder.  Ah  !  that  is  Jim- 
my Huot,  a  soldier  of  Austerlitz,  the 
expertest  master  of  small-sword  fence. 


in  his  prime,  the  emperor  had  in  his 
grand  army.  He  keeps  the  fonda  of 
the  ^'Cuatro  Napones,^*  at  the  comer  of 
Castle  street,  a  time-honored  institution. 
He  has  charming  daughters,  too,  of 
whom  more  anon,  and  his  books  are  in- 
scribed with  many  of  the  most  famous 
men — for  paving  their  debts— in  the 
navies  of  Chnstendom. 

There  is  good  Johnny  Cache,  too— 
the  shape  of  an  oil-jar — whom  we  all 
embrace  heartily ;  for  it  is  his  truthfol 
boast,  that  '*  Cache  was  nevYar  hard  on 
de  midshipmites." 

**  Ho !  Gilibert,  my  prince  of  patent 
leather,  how  are  youl"  "Guapo!" 
says  Crispin,  **  oxdy  de  ole  pane  in 
chist,  gemmelmen;  can't  stop  in  de 
world  mush  more."  At  this,  we  all 
shout  with  laughter,  and  Bays,  the  ma- 
rine, pokes  his  fist  sharply  into  tiie 
staunch  ribs  of  Gilibert.  For  be  it 
known,  that  the  pain  had  been  in  oar 
chests,  and  Gilibert,  who  has,  more  or 
less,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  corns  in  generations  of 
the  navy,  was  wont  to  get  ap  reports 
of  his  rapidly -approaching  dissolution ; 
send  off  his  **  leeteol  beeb"  to  the  ships, 
and  delude  us  into  paying  them,  under 
the  belief,  as  it  were,  that  he  was  a 
dead  man — thus  taking  advantage  of 
our  necessities,  and  then  coming  to  ro- 
bust life  again,  pegging  away  at  his  boots 
and  shoes,  so  soon  as  the  accounts  were' 
settled. 

Gilibert  ^ve  place  to  Guillermo 
Pons,  of  veinte  uno,  Calle  Nuevo,  with 
a  large  sack  of  navy  caps  slung  oTer 
his  shoulder.  Then  came  Pedro  Oifi- 
lia,  the  dandy  tailor,  own  brother  to 
Ram  of  that  name,  who  had  seventeen 
children,  and  a  pension  from  the  queen 
of  Spain  for  those  exploits.  He  was 
followed  by  Pratt,  of  pale  sheny  noto- 
riety, forty  years  in  cask,  with  so  im- 
mense a  progeny,  that,  aftor  exhausting 
the  Christian  vocabulary,  he  began  up- 
on the  days  of  the  week,  and  ended  by 
designating  his  infants  by  Roman  nu- 
merals. Pobre  Pratt>  he  made  an  un- 
fortunate speculation  some  twenty  years 
ago,  in  buying  a  larse  cargo  of  soap  for 
the  squadron,  which  has  preyed  upon 
his  mind  ever  since ;  for  the  govern- 
ment took  to  furnishing  that  article,  and 
Pratt  was  as  good  as  ruined.  He,  never- 
theless, never  failed  to  inquire  if  soap 
was  wanted,  and  always  remarked,  in  a 
complimentary  vein,  **  The  sheep  look 
vereo  fine  to-day.** 
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All  these  good  people  came  to  see  us, 
and  though  some  of  them,  perhaps,  had 
been  the  cause  of  brioging  many  an 
imprudoiit  fellow  to  a  court-martial,  put 
back  in  his  date,  or  cashiered,  and  so 
forth,  yet  the  fault  was  not  altogether 
on  one  side. 

In  many  respects,  Port  Mahon  pos- 
sesses very  pjreat  advantages  for  refit- 
ting men-of-war,  and  for  their  security 
in  tempestuous  weather;  yet,  in  other 
essentials,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
place  for  a  rendezvous  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  are  not,  in  fact,  any 
rational  enj«>yments  to  be  found  in  the 
place,  for  officers  or  crews ;  and,  in  for- 
mer times,  when  our  ships  lay  here 
many  months  in  the  year,  the  town  was 
kept  in  one  continual  scene  of  riot  and 
low  dissipation.  Mahon  has  bred  more 
demoralization  amongst  our  navy  than 
any  other  port  on  the  globe.  The  sail- 
ors besott(^d  themselves  in  low,  drunk- 
en haunts  of  Kough-alley  street,  and 
the  officers  who  rarely  mingled  in  the 
quiet  and  respectable  island  society, 
keeled  over  the  miserable  Mahon  sogers 
who  interfered  with  their  frolics,  kicked 
up  rows  at  the  masquerades  or  fandan- 
gos, and  ruined  themselves  at  monte. 
Many  a  hasty  quarrel,  too,  brought 
about  by  these  wild  nightly  reveb, 
caused  early  excursions  the  next  morn- 
ing' to  the  "Golden  Farm,"  or  •*  Hos- 
pital Island,"  when  ten  paces  and  a 
l»race  uf  pistols  not  unfrequently  gave 
the  surgroiis  and  carpenters  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exerci.»«ing  their  professional 
skill. 

Aside  from  all  this,  tlie  place  is  iso- 
lated from  the  continent;  there  is  no 
regular  mail  communication,  and  revo- 
lution or  war  might  flame  forth  over  all 
Europe,  and  no  ouo  ui  Mahon  be  a  whit 
the  wis*  r. 

The  ^ulf  of  Spozia,  on  the  other 
haiul.  comprises  all  the  advantages  of 
I'ort  Mahon,  with  few,  if  any,  of  the 
objeeti<wis.  At  our  rendezvous  there, 
\v(*  hav«'  ample  range  for  target-prac- 
tice with  the  great  guns,  good  fresh 
water,  tl.e  use  of  vast  magazines  for 
stores  and  h<)S[Mtal,  and  the  mail  every 
day,  to  ri[\y  n«>thing  uf  the  extreme  lib- 
erality evin<  (*d  by  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  affording  all  these  facilities, 
Ire**  »»f  eliari^e,  to  our  navy. 

Hut  w«'  mii>t  go  on  shore.  We  can 
look  at  the  town  as  we  pull  «lowly  up 
the  injH-r  harbor.  It  is  on  the  left, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 


the  water,  and  faced  by  a  precipitoos 
natural  wall,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  low- tiled  sheds  and  public  offices 
which  fringe  the  auays.  The  north 
side  of  the  harbor,  trom  Mola  up,  is  a 
rolling  succession  of  strong  hills,  tufted 
with  scrub-oaks  and  brambles;  while,  on 
the  Saint  Philip  side,  the  land  is  laid 
out  in  cultivated  fields  of  grain,  inter- 
sected by  loose  stone  fences,  and 
sprinkled  about  with  a  multitude  of 
whirling  windmills.  Away  to  the  west, 
in  the  distance,  rises  the  oouical  emi- 
nence of  Mount  Toro,  the  highest  point 
of  Minorca. 

We  land  anywhere,  between  a  little 
cluster  of  feluccas,  coasters  from  Al- 
giers, Majorca,  or  Barcelona,  which  lie 
prow  on  to  the  quay,  with  their  pictur- 
esque lateen  sails  brailed  up  in  grace- 
ful festoons  on  the  long,  bending  yards. 

We  are  assailed,  at  the  same  time,  bj 
an  aroma  of  salt  fish,  jerked  beef,  and 
garlic,  and  fedl  a  damp  sensation,  aris- 
ing from  the  porous,  soft  tufo  formation 
of  the  island,  as  we  turn  up  a  paved 
causeway  to  the  upper  town.  Fire 
minutes*  toil  of  legs  aoes  the  business, 
and  here  we  are  fairly  in  old  Mahon. 

Mark  how  scrupulously  clean  and 
white  are  the  houses — whitewashed  in 
and  out — the  streets,  also,  with  sharp 
pavements  of  pebbles,  nearly  all  white- 
washed. These  good  Mahonesu  have  a 
love  and  devotion  for  whitewa-^h  quite 
unexampled  in  modern  history.  In  less 
civilized  regions,  people  take  delight  in 
music,  painting,  books,  scenery  and  the 
like,  but  here  they  enjoy  themselves  in 
whitewash.  A  Mahonese  may  exist  with 
very  little  food,  drink,  and  raiment,  but 
then  he  must  bo  recompensed  with  white- 
wash. 

In  passing  through  many  of  these 
silent  streets,  the  clean,  shroud-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  wiudowless  houses,  with 
narrow  doorways,  presents  the  idea  of 
an  immense  cemetery  of  upright  vaults, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  are  all 
crowded  with  whitewashed  ghosts. 

In  fact  whitewash  is  part  of  the 
Mahon  religion.  No  one  exists  without 
a  pot  of  wliitewash,  and,  to  paint  with 
that  compound,  their  artistic  energies 
are  continually  called  into  play.  Wo 
come  to  little  plazas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral — what  quiet  reigns  around! 
See  how  silent  and  desolate  are  those 
fine  substantial  dwellings,  which  were 
reared  by  the  island  grandees  in  their 
days  of  wealth  and  pride.     Alas,  faded. 
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faded  away  !  In  those  prosperous  Hmcs, 
the  rich  commerce  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies  came  here  for  pratique;  the 
combined  fleets  of  Europe  wintered 
here;  money  was  reckoned  by  golden 
ounces ;  but  now,  the  population,  with 
all  their  prudence  and  industry,  are 
miserably  poor;  and  a  Mahon  fortune 
is  a  peseta  a  day  and  a  jackass — the  lat- 
ter regarded  as  an  hereditary  appanage 
to  a  family. 

Yet,  in  recent  years,  a  decided  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  Mahon, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  advent  of  a 
considorable  division  of  the  royal  army 
— a  brigade  of  infantry  and  two  batta- 
lions 01  engineers,  occupied  in  con- 
structing the  fortifications  of  La  Mola. 
Fine  troops  they  wore,  and  in  all  their 
field  duty  and  evolutions  I  never  saw 
better.  They  were  well  officered,  too, 
by  carefully- trained  and  educated  men. 
This  army  of  itself  gave  employment 
and  money  to  the  needy  population. 
There  is,  beside,  a  good  casino,  with 
newspapers  and  billiards  to  while  away 
the  time. 

But  hold !  it  is  high  noon.  We  saunter 
down  tno  ('uUe  de  Castillo — Castle-street 
— stop  to  see  our  old  acquaintances,  the 
"shell  girls,"  with  their  pretty  mute 
sister;  look  at  the  complex  encrust- 
ations of  marine  cowries,  snails,  and 
what  not,  stuck  over  work-boxes ;  or 
shelly  floral  fabrics,  under  glass  shades, 
to  decorate  the  mantels  of  sailor  board- 
ing-houses. Wo  tlien  sally  out,  and 
shake  fins  with  all  the  shoemakers  and 
tailors,  pause  at  the  little  shops,  and 
inquire  how  everbody  does.  We  say 
guapo^  ourselves,  in  return  to  these 
solutatiims,  and  so  continue  our  walk. 

We  reach  the  end  of  the  street  at  the 
Georgetown  road.  There  we  behold 
our  ancient  steeds,  all  ready  caparisoned 
and  numbered  on  the  saddle-cloths  ac- 
cording to  special  police  regulation,  with 
boys  yelling  forth  their  biographies  be- 
side them,  as  they  implore  us  to  mount, 
for  the  small  sum  of  *'half  a  dollar." 
There  stands  Number  12.  We  recog- 
nize that  stallion  of  yore.  lie  is  a 
wonderful  brute,  and  own  brother  to  the 
charger  of  Mazeppa.  He  has  the  hap- 
py and  sportive  faculty  of  taking  an 
equestrian  sailor  just  so  far  out  of  town 
as  he,  the  beast,  chooses ;  and  then,  in 
defiance  of  whip  or  steel,  suddenly 
wheeling  round,  bolting  down  the  harbor 
road  by  Jack  Straw's  castle,  pitching 
his  rider,  by  a  process  peculiarly  his 


own,  into  the  water,  or  knooking  hifl 
knees  out  of  joint  by  running  against 
the  old  guns  planted  muzzle  up  on  the 
q^uay.  I  would  caution  impradent  ma- 
rmers  to  steer  clear  of  No.  12. 

Well,  on  our  return  we  meet  lota  of 
pretty  young  damsels  on  their  way  to 
their  little  whitewashed  homes  from 
work,  to  enjoy  the  frugal  oUa  of  cab- 
bage and  sausage  soup.  See  what 
magnificent  raven  tresses  they  have, 
and  how  smooth  and  glossy  as  satin  it 
is  banded  over  their  olive  brows  and 
dark,  flashing  eyes,  beneath  those  gay 
kerchiefs.  But  these  donoellas  an 
damp,  madam !  aye,  all  damp !  It  giTes 
one  cold  to  look  at  them.  Yet  they  an 
gay  and  graceful ;  for,  mark  you,  eyeiy 
one  of  them  is  as  free  of.  oorsets  and 
whalebone  as  an  antelope,  and  thej  can 
raise  their  arms  high  above  their  heads : 
actually,  I  have  seen  the  thing  done 
more  times  than  you  can  oonnt. 

The  frigate  remained  for  some  weeks 
at  Mahon  on  the  first' visit,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  a  much  longer  period; 
when  she  was  hauled  alongside  the  ar- 
senal, the  crew  placed  in  Darraoks  on 
shore,  and  a  general  overhaal  of  rigging 
and  stowage  went  on,  so  as  to  bring 
the  ship  out  bright  and  trim  in  the 
spring. 

On  the  last  occasion,  with  my  friend, 
Mirrick,  who  occupied  the  adjacent  berth 
to  mine,  in  the  cock- pit,  we  arranged 
to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  town. 

Though  there  are  whole  streets  of 
rooms  to  be  had  in  Mahon,  indeed,  nobk 
suites  of  apartments  in  the  more  lordly 
mansions,  with  tiled  floors,  and  lofty  gild* 
ed  ceilings,  yet  they  contain  very  kttle 
furniture ;  and,  since  the  climate  in 
winter  is  cold  and  damp,  and  the  fnel  of 
olive-roots  costs  ever  so  much  the  anoba| 
it  would  take  a  fortone  to  make  one 
comfortable. 

We,  therefore,  chose  the  well-kept 
posada  of  the  Cuatro  Nofumoj  and 
thither  wo  removed  our  traps.  We  had 
a  parlor  and  two  bed-rooms,  looking 
angularly  out  into  the  little  triangular 
phiza.  The  parlor  was  a  pentagon* 
with  brick  floor — the  walls  wnitewaah 
cd,  of  course,  and  hung  with  engrayings 
of  arsenals  of  the  last  century,  ^re 
had  a  table,  sofa,  and  fonr  chairs— all 
of  them  the  most  rigid  and  unbending 
structures  a  mortal  ever  beheld.  My 
bed -room  had  two  old  strips  of  carpet 
on  the  floor,  a  chest  of  drawers,  whidi 
required  the  sinews  of  a  Titan  to  pidl 
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out — one  of  those  obstinate  sort  of 
things  that  when  you  have  nearly  dis- 
located your  olbowa  in  the  struggle,  un- 
expectedly yield  and  land  you  on  your 
hack — and  a  large  four-poster  bed,  with 
dark  calico  hangings.  The  figures  on 
these  curtains  were  to  me  a  never- fail- 
ing and  hopeless  study.  There  was  a 
tableau  of  a  multitude  of  the  same  in- 
dividual, rescuing  a  baby  in  a  basket, 
out  of  a  thicket,  and,  had  a  bull  been 
visible  in  the  distance,  I  should  natur- 
ally have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
an  allegorical  representation  of  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes ;  but  then  the  individu- 
al wore  a  Paris  bell-crowned  hat,  and 
so  I  was  always  in  doubt.  Our  apart- 
ments were  whitewashed  and  cared  for 
by  the  remains  of  a  female  mummy,  of 
the  Druidical  species,  and  I  judged  par- 
tially ossified ;  but  we  were  made  very 
neat  and  comfortable,  and  passed  the 
time  resignedly.  For  all  of  which  we 
paid  a  peseta  apiece  per  day,  about 
nineteen  cents. 

For  breakfast  we  had  French  buttered 
rolls,  new  eggs,  and  coflfee  ;  and  for  din- 
ner delicious  clam  soup,  or  date  fish  ; 
the  former  made  of  small  scalloped  bi- 
valves, and  the  latter  a  longs  pedes  of 
muscle,  found  in  the  clefts  and  fissures 
of  the  rocks  along  the  sea-shore.  They 
are  esteemed  very  rare  crustaceae,  and 
that  gourmand,  good  king  Louis  Philippe 
— he  of  the  pear-faced  physiognomy — 
was  so  fond  of  them  that  a  steamer  was 
wont  to  touch  at  Mahon  twice  a  month — 
ostensibly  for  dispatches — but,  in  reality, 
fr>r  clams  and  date  fish  for  the  royal 
taMe.  We  also  feasted  upon  woodcock 
when  a  high  northerly  wind  blew  the 
birds  from  Europe  to  the  island  ;  and 
always  upon  red-legged  partridges. 

Ou  Sundays  wo  would  saunter  down 
t^  San  Carlos,  if  they  happened  to 
shoot  a  soldier  on  that  day — for  strict 
and  severe  discipline  was  maintained  in 
the  army — or  else  wo  went  to  the  great 
barrack- square  to  attend  high  mass  for 
the  troops.  This  last  was  a  very  impos- 
ing: sight.  The  different  battalions,  in  full- 
dress  parade,  were  drawn  up  on  three 
sides  of  the  plaza,  while  the  bishop  and 
priests  officiated.  At  the  elevation  of  the 
h<.>st,  the  colors  of  the  regiments  were 
dipped,  the  soldiers  kneeling,  and  all  the 
while  sweet  and  impressive  music  from 
the  hands  rolled  up  to  the  heavens.  On 
one  occasion,  this  cer^^mony  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  regular  stampede  of  the 
officers'  horses,  which  broke  from  their 


orderlies.  They  were  hot  mettled  An- 
dalusian  barbs,  and,  having  it  all  their 
own  way,  dashed  like  demons  right  and 
left  at  the  close  columns  of  troops ;  and 
in  defiance  of  the  slitter  of  the  forest  of 
bayonets,  they  plunged  tlirough  the 
lines  in  some  places,  and  leaped  in 
amongst  the  crowds  of  spectators  be- 
yond. To  place  my  own  person  in  * 
spot  of  comparative  safety,  I  immedi- 
ately climbed  a  tree  ;  for,  from  the  little 
knowledge  of  natural  history  possess- 
ed, I  felt  convinced  that  horses  coold 
not  get  up  trees,  and  only  elephants 
could  pull  them  down. 

On  feast-days  we  sought  the  cathedral 
to  listen  to  the  organ — which,  after  that 
of  Haarlem,  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
It  was  built  in  Germany  by  the  bequest 
of  a  rich  old  prebendary  of  Mahon.  It 
suffered  shipwreck,  near  Carthagena,  on 
the  voya^  to  Minorca,  but  eventuidly 
reached  its  destination  in  safety.  The 
organists  are  capital  musicians  and  the 
power  of  the  instrument  is  almost  be- 
yond conception. 

Many  an  hour  have  I  stood  in  the 
nave  of  that  great  church,  bewildered  by 
the  volume  of  sound  which  rolled  in 
tones  of  thunder,  from  its  sixty  stops, 
through  the  vast  space.  Now  the  vox 
humani  would  pour  out  its  liquid  and 
plaintive  melody  from  Bellini  or  Mozart ; 
anon,  a  full  orchestra  of  wind  and  string- 
ed instruments  would  mingle  in  some 
glorious  opera ;  again  the  trumpets 
would  clang,  shrill  and  clear,  for  a  battle- 
charge,  and  you  hear  the  rush  and 
tramp  of  horse  and  foot,  the  clash  of 
steel,  the  moans  of  the  dying,  the  rat- 
tle of  musketry  and  boom  of  cannon ; 
and  then  is  heard  the  approaching  storm : 
the  wind  comes  sighing  and  moaning  on, 
the  thunder  mutters,  rain  and  hail  come 
beating  down,  crash  succeeds  crash  in 
wild  uproar,  until  the  din  of  war  and 
the  elements  are  at  their  height,  when, 
finally,  the  discord  dies  mournfully  awajr 
in  the  distance,  leaving  the  catnedral, 
from  the  very  foundation  walls  to  the 
lofty  groinings  of  the  roof,  yibratinff 
and  tremulous  with  the  volume  and 
power  of  that  grand  old  organ. 

In  the  evemngs,  we  occasionally  as- 
sisted at  the  performances  at  the  little 
theatre,  and  if  the  actresses  were  tolera- 
bly pretty,  we  would  go  behind  the 
scenes  and  encourage  them  with  oar 
applause.  Or  we  made  visits  to  the 
pleasant  society  of  the  city,  where  we 
were  always  kmdly  welcomed,  and  we 
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did  all  possible  to  make  oorselTes 
agreeable.  Many  of  the  ladies  are  very 
beautiful  in  the  Spanish  type  of  loveli- 
ness, and  they  are  passably  accom- 
plished. Benedicts,  however,  as  married 
men,  enjoy  an  exemption  in  oeing  ad- 
mitted to  the  social  circles  of  unmarried 
women.  Except  on  tertulia  receptions, 
nobiosy  or  bachelors,  are  oblieed  to  pay 
their  court  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
strongly-barred  windows.  It  is  incon- 
venient for  a  short  man  at  a  high -silled 
window;  but  he  must  submit  to  it,  or 
forego  IJie  thrilling  clasp  of  his  sweet- 
heart's hand.  This  system  of  love-mak- 
ing, peculiar  to  Mahon,  is  coXled,  festa- 
jao — window-woo'd — and  it  lasts  some- 
times for  years. 

The  donoellas,  however,  have  rights 
of  their  own,  and  if  obdurate  parents 
deny  a  lover  the  house,  or  forbid  a  match 
without  cause,  the  lady  can  demand  the 
law.  I  knew  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
A  lovely  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  grandee 
of  a  famous  name  in  old  Spain,  had 
been  festa-jao^d  for  a  long  time.  Her 
father  vowed  by  his  noble  escutcheon 
that  the  lover  was  the  son  of  a  pirate, 
and  he  should  not  darken  bis  portals. 
The  girl,  knowing  that  lovers  were  scarce 
on  the  island,  clung  to  him.  Now  there 
is  an  edict  of  Spain,  by  which,  if  a  pa- 
rent refuses  permission  to  marry  with- 
out good  reasons,  the  alcalde  of  the  dis- 
trict may  issue  a  decree — a  sort  of  ha- 
beas corpus — ^for  the  lady  in  dispute, 
take  her  horn  her  natural  guardians, 
and  hold  her  in  safe  custody  for  four 
days.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  probation, 
without  seeing  or  beine  influenced  by 
her  innamorado,  she  is  of  the  same  mind, 
and  he  shows  a  sufficiency  of  douros  bue- 
nos — hard  dollars — to  support  a  wife,  the 
law  allows  them  to  be  publicly  married. 
All  of  which  happened  to  the  warm- 
hearted maiden  I  have  alluded  to. 

When  the  winter  fairly  set  in,  and 
the  sharp  mistrals  blew  in  hurricanes 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  whirling  the 
salt  spray  and  sleet  half  over  the  island, 
or  wnen  a  gale  came  Levanter,  with 
cold,  chilly  rain,  we  kept  snug  at  home, 
in  the  Cuatro  Nacionest  knocked  the 
balls  about  over  tne  ricketty  billiard- 
table,  or  descended  to  the  little  sitting- 
room,  back  of  the  caf6,  of  our  host's 
(Huot's)  family.  Our  host  had  two 
daughters:  the  elder  a  handsome,  bux- 
om widow  of  a  gallant  Spanish  brave, 
and  the  yoon^r  was  Mademoiselle  Yir- 
0me.     She  had  sloe-black,   espi^gle 


eyes,  rich  masses  of  dark  hair,  and  a 
plump,  symmetrical  figure ;  and  through 
her  pearly  teeth  she  warbled  sweet  ht- 
tle  chansons  which  she  had  been  taught 
at  that  elegant  pension  in  France  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  she  was  all  a  sailor  needed 
for  a  goddess.  For  hours  we  would 
watch  the  nimble  fingers  of  these  don- 
nas, as  they  plied  the  tambour  with 
golden  threads,  for  our  shoulder-straps 
or  embroidery. 

Ah  me !  I  once  loved  Virginia  very 
tenderly;  and  my  feelings  so  got  the 
mastery  of  me,  that  on  coming  firom  a 
ball  one  moonliglit  night,  I  threw  my- 
self and  fortune  at  her  het.  But  she 
refused  me.  She  told  me  heart  was 
another's ;  she  was  fianc6e  to  a  skipper 
from  Lapland;  a  villain  who  put  into 
Mahon  leaky,  won  the  affections  of 
Yirginie  while  caulking,  and  then  Bail- 
ed away  to  his  frozen  home,  sinoe 
which  no  tidings  have  been  heard  of 
him. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  he  was 
concealed  up  m  an  iceberg,  and  may 
be  floating  about  at  thb  moment,  like  a 
transparency,  in  the  Frozen  ocean; 
for,  not  even  the  frigid  heart  of  a  Lap- 
lander, nourished  on  whale's  blubber, 
could  have,  of  his  own  volition,  left  so 
charming  a  virgin  as  Yirginie  in  the 
lurch. 

When  these  dear  girls  retired  to  rest 
— Yirginie  had  a  chamber  over  Mir- 
rick's,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  her 
dainty  feet  patting  the  floor  above — 
we  would  seek  our  own  quarters,  and 
await  visitors.  Jack  Toker,  Marquand, 
and  Robert  Peeteet,  the  purser,  who 
were  the  staid  wheel-horses  and  ship- 
keepers  of  the  frigate,  frequently  hon- 
ored us.  We,  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
economical  measure,  exacted  small  con- 
tributions of  olive-stumps  from  those 
who  chose  to  warm  themselves  at  our 
fire.  Pratt,  too,  would  occasionally  fa- 
vor us  with  a  call,  discuss  the  price  of 
soap,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
bring  As  a  bottle  of  the  old  sherry,  setat. 
40.  This  last  attention,  however,  was 
very  unusual. 

'♦Well,  Pratt,  are  you  sure  you're 
quite  guapo  to-night  ?"  **  0,  yes,  gem- 
melmen."  "  Any  news  flying  round  ?'* 
**SU  mucho,  A  man  speekee  to  me 
that  Spanis'  engineer  ossifer  and  navy 
man  fite  wis  swords,  'bout  pretty  gal ; 
navy  ossifer  run  Spanis'  man  troo  his 
body — killim  on  de  spot !"  "  Ah !  what 
has  been  done  with  him  ?  "  '*  Bury  him. 
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gemmelmen,"   says  Pratt,    onconcern- 
edlj. 

Hero  comes  the  commissary,  with  his 

I^ea-jacket  buttoned  over  his  ears,  and 
lis  eyes  watering  with  cold. 

*'  Well,  Bob !  the  wind  seems  to  be 
risinp:,  by  the  way  these  windows  rattle." 

"  That's  none  of  my  business,"  gru£&i 
out  Hob,  "but  there'll  be  no  raising  the 
wind  out  of  mo  before  the  first  proximo  ; 
take  your  'davy  of  that,  my  lads.  What's 
in  that  bottle,  Tok.?"  "Strychnine!" 
"  All  right,  give  us  a  glass ;  and  do  for 
mercy's  sake  somebody  throw  another 
toothpick  on  that  fire.'* 

Strange  to  say,  our  messmate  Robert, 
who  at  hrst  was  overjoyed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  visiting  Mahon,  had  latterly  be- 
come rather  soured  in  mind,  after  only 
a  couple  of  months'  experience.  He 
would  not  dance  at  the  fandangos,  flirt 
with  the  pretty  g^rls  who  roasted  chest- 
nuts at  the  comer — as  did  Bays  and 
Bimshaw  sedulously — or  make  himself 
happy  in  any  way.  He  said  the  place 
was  the  stupidest  on  earth,  and  he 
longed  for  a  dog-fight  even,  or  to  see  an 
injy  rubber  man  perform,  or  a  jackass- 
race,  for  excitement. 

The  door  opens  again,  and  our  bright 
viuchacho,  Juan  Suredez,  ushers  in  a 
stout  "Johndarms,"  who,  in  his  deep 
scark't  facings*,  gives  us  a  glow  or 
warmth  to  behold  him.  He  makes  a 
niilitury  salute,  and  presents  a  large 
.'•(juaro  j^acket,  which,  on  opening,'  we 
find  car«lH  of  invitation  to  dine  with  Don 
Fernajido  Cotoner,  Cap  tain -General  of 
the  Balearic  Lsles. 

"Sorry  for  you  fellows,*'  say  the 
iitcretary  and  I ;  "  only  us  nobs  on  the 
staff  dine  with  the  high  nobility." 

'•  I  s'pose  you're  going  to  wear  your 
capper-laced  trowsers,  and  that  old 
cocked  hat,"  sneered  Bays;  **but  don't 
c«-'ine  back  perfumed  with  garlic." 

Presently,  we  hear  mellow  chants 
ri>in^  from  below;  and  since  we  catch 
ctjiisiderahle  repetition  of  **mes  braves," 
**  bataillons,"  *'  mes  enfans,"  and  other 
snatches  of  patriotism,  we  divine  they 
arr  wafted  from  the  dulcet  throat  of 
J  icijiK's  Iluot,  who,  in  the  small  hours 
«f  nitrht,  was  accustomed  to  warble 
iiMl.t<lirs  refrrring  to  the  battles  and 
L''."ry  of  La  France.  In  fact,  we  had 
i  'HLT  entertained  suspicions  that  our 
H. 'Ill face  turn<  d  more  than  one  bottle 
i]j'>iile  down  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing'. Ilnwevrr,  this  tapaf^e  of  Huotwas 
the  signal  for  us  to  break  up. 


In  due  season,  we  met  at  the  Captain- 
General's.  He  was  surrounded  by  the 
aiudantes  of  his  staff,  the  governor  of 
the  town,  Don  Jos6  Leimery,'  a  distin- 
guished colonel  of  cavalry,  some  of  thft 
island  judges  and  officials,  and  his  fami* 
ly.  The  Generala,  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing,  was,  in  every  sense,  i 
most  charming,  intelligent,  and  agreea- 
ble ^oman.  She  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  dressed  conformed  to  the  most  accu- 
rate Parisian  mode.  The  General  him- 
self was  a  man  of  mark,  and  owed  hit 
high  position  more  from  a  well-earned 
reputation  of  being  a  brave  and  loyal 
soldier,  in  more  than  one  field,  than 
from  family  influence. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner — ^with 
wine  from  the  General's  own  estates  in 
Majorca — and  pleasant  conversation. 
When  we  took  our  leave,  I  was  really 
sorry  to  say,  for  the  last  time,  ^*Buena$ 
noches" 

All  sublunary  things,  even  in  Mahon, 
come  to  an  end ;  and  one  day  I  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  leave  in  the  steam- 
frigate  at  noon.  At  the  precise  min- 
ute, I  was  on  the  deck  of  that  ship. 
Steam  was  up — asthmatically,  as  it 
always  was  in  the  San  Jacmto— and 
away  we  screwed,  down  the  harbor. 
We  met  with  no  other  mishap  in  the 
beginning  of  our  voyage  than  windins 
about  twenty  fathoms  of  seine  around 
the  propeller,  from  some  poor  fisher- 
men's nets,  which  made  them  yell  in  a 
manner  very  sad  to  think  of.  We 
parted  with  Cape  Mola  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  southward ;  but  awaj 
to  the  north  there  was  a  dirty  mist  cow- 
ering along  the  horizon,  and  the  sky 
above  looked  as  ^ray,  hard,  and  craeij^ 
as  blue  steel.  We  all  knew  what  those 
appearances  portended,  and  towards 
nightfall  the  puffs  swept  over  the  water 
on  the  weather  bow ;  the  white  caps  of 
foam  began  to  show  themselves  as  the 
sea  rose  and  fell  in  that  dreadful  Golf 
of  Lyons.  Still  we  jogged  on  easily, 
and  being  myself  a  passenger,  with  no- 
thing to  do  with  wind  or  weatner,  I  betook 
me  below,  to  look  about  for  a  comfort- 
able haven  during  the  approaching  gale. 

Bittenhouse  offered  me  an  asylum.  His 
state-room  was  somewhat  lumbered  up 
with  trunks,  curiosities,  and  a  library  oi 
large  books  ;  but,  as  everything  seemed 
to  be  secure  £rom  danger,  I  confidently 
entered. 

At  dark,  when  the  gun-room  lamp 
was  lighted,  I  noticed  that  it  danosd 
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about  considerably ;  and  I  could  hear 
the  scream  of  the  rising  gale  through 
the  rigging,  as  the  steamer  rolled,  floun- 
dered, and  dipped,  in  her  struggles  to 
get  onward.  A  heavy  pitch,  like  a  ram 
butting  at  a  gate-post,  and  an  un- 
easy sensation  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  too,  warned  me  that  the  com- 
motion had  only  begun.  I  assuaged  my 
inner  man,  however,  with  pale  sherry, 
and,  wedging  my  outer  between  a  valise 
and  the  mattress  of  the  bunk,  I  awaited 
my  fate.  Bittenhouse  was  quite  san- 
guine— innocent  commissary  that  he 
was — that  the  storm  wouldn't  last ;  but, 
just  then,  the  ship  reared  up,  gave  a 
drunken  stas^r,  and,  falling  over  on  her 
side,  sent  hfuf  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  together  with  a  couple  of  solid 
brass  candlesticks,  on  top  of  me. 

My  cries,  however,  soon  brought 
succor,  and  Roger  Terry,  holding  on  to 
the  door,  with  his  heels  out  at  right 
angles,  recommended  his  state- cabin  as 
tiie  safest  retreat  in  the  ship. 

Thither  I  went.  That  is  to  say,  I 
was  flunff  there  bodily,  by  a  heavy  lee 
lurch ;  and,  forthwith,  secured  myself,  by 
wedges,  on  the  berth. 

Into  the  gun-room  came  some  one 
with,  "I  sav,  my  hearties,  we're  going 
to  have  a  nng- tailed  sneezer;  the  bar- 
ometer has  fallen  a  foot,  and  the  wind's 
chopping  rieht  into  our  teeth." 

Now,  a  landsman,  perhaps,  would 
presume,  that  the  teeth  was  the  very 
place  for  a  chop,  but  I  knew  that  our 
prospects  were  only  made  worse  by  that 
meteorological  manoeuvre.  I  swallowed 
more  Xeres,  and  resolved  to  let  fate  do 
her  worst,  as  we  sailed,  and  we  railed  at 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  0 ! 

An  hour  or  two  passed,  and  still  the 
gale  howled  more  violently,  the  waves 
broke  and  buffeted  us  more  savagely, 
and  the  steamer  lounged,  plunged,  wal- 
lowed, and  twisted  alK^ut  uke  a  marine 
boa-  constrictor.  All  the  while  the  pro- 
peller shaft  went  turning,  writhing,  and 
creaking;  the  engine,  at  half  stroke, 
clanking,  shuddering,  and  groaning,  in 


dogged  indifference  to  all  on  board. 
Suddenly  the  ship  made  an  awful  semi- 
summerset,  and  down  came  a  cooked 
hat-box,  three  cases  of  shell  flowers, 
some  valuable  old  paintings — ^price  two 
carlini  each — and  a  Colt's  revolver*  slap 
upon  my  already  bruised  and  battered 
body. 

•*  Pull  me  out,  somebody,**  I  yelled, 
**  and,  steward  !  more  sherry." 

Rescued,  at  length,  from  tiiese  miser- 
ies, I  tumbled  into  a  swinging  cot,  hong 
in  the  open  **  country."  There  I  per- 
formed aerial  flights,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  Gabriel  Ravel  or  the 
Gnome  Fly.  I  described  rapid  segments 
of  invertea  circles,  beneath  those  ward- 
room beams,  at  the  rate  of  about  forty 
per  minute,  diversified  by  inddental 
fore  and  aft  plunges,  that  nearly  snap- 
ped the  clues  of  the  cot  frame. 

Towards  midnight,  a£birs  had  reached 
a  crisis.  The  ten-inch  shot  for  the  pivot 
guns  jumped  half  their  diameters  out  of 
the  racks,  and  such  a  game  of  leaping 
and  smashing  as  they  kept  up,  whOe 
they  were  hurled  from  side  to  ade  of 
the  upper  deck,  was  truly  marvelous. 

Between  my  tumblers  of  sherry,  and 
noise  overhead,  I  could  hear  the  quick, 
sharp  orders  of  the  officers,  shouting : 

**  Here,  afterguard,  get  swid)s  andham* 
mocks  to  chock  these  shot.  Look  oat, 
there,  or  you'll  have  your  legs  broken. 
Aloft,  there,  and  stand  by  to  dose  reef 
the  main  top-sail.  Keep  tiie  ship  by  the 
wind.     Quick,  I  say !" 

These,  and  many  other  sounds  I 
heard,  as  I  lay  on  my  dizzy  perch,  pray- 
ing that  the  old  smoker  might  drive  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  Corsica,  or  descend 
rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  agony  at  once. 

I  spare,  however,  any  mrther  allu- 
sions to  that  painful  night,  and  will  only 
add,  that,  when  on  the  following  afto- 
noon  we  labored  wheezing  and  puffins 
into  Spezia  with  a  dislocated  engine,  I 
took  a  final  si^  of  Xeres  and  offered  up 
thanks  to  the  munortal  gods  for  all  theur 
favors. 
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THE    FISHER    AND    CHARON. 

WHERE  wild  Laconia  jats  into  the  sea 
The  fisher  Diotimus  had  his  home ; 
Between  the  waters  and  the  woods  it  stood, 
A  wattled  hut,  whose  floor  was  strewn  with  leaves, 
And  cri8p,  dry  sea* weeds ;  when  the  tide  came  in 
The  surf  ran  op  the  beach,  even  to  the  door. 
Here  lived  the  fisher,  and  hia  a^d  wife, 
Doris,  hia  second  self;  she  on  toe  land, 
And  he  upon  the  sea,  their  long  lives  passed. 
He  rose  at  early  dawn,  and  dragged  his  boat 
Down  to  the  water^s  edge,  threw  in  his  oars. 
His  lines  and  bait,  and  then  with  losty  strokes 
Pulled  out  into  the  gulf,  through  clouds  of  mist 
The  cold,  dark  waves  set  shoreward,  edged  with  foam ; 
The  dark  rocks  rose,  and  dipt,  and  passed  from  sight ; 
At  last  day  came.     All  day  he  rowed  and  fished. 
Now  at  hia  lines,  now  sweating  at  the  oai : 
Meantime,  his  old  wife,  Doris,  sat  at  home, 
Mending  his  nets,  or  spinning  in  the  sun. 

From  shore  to  shore  he  knew  the  gulf,  the  rockfl* 
The  curlinc  eddies,  and  the  isles  of  weed ; 
He  knew  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  fish. 
How  best  to  catch  them,  and  the  bait  they  loved ; 
The  sea-birds,  too,  his  fellow-fishers,  they. 
He  knew  them  all.     From  Tenarus  to  Crete, 
And  where  the  beaches  of  Egilia  break 
The  shining  surge,  which  dies  among  their  shells. 
He  tracked  the  scalv  tenants  of  the  deep. 
The  summer  smote  him  with  its  fiercest  fires 
Burned  his  old  face,  and  browned  his  sinewv  arms ; 
The  winter  nipt  him  with  its  still,  cold  wind. 
And  drenched  his  cloak  of  mats  with  colder  rain  : 
For  days  he  saw  no  sun,  so  thick  the  clouds  ; 
But  cloud  or  sun,  he  put  to  sea  at  dawn 
Fearless,  and  with  the  dugjt  of  eve  returned ; 
The  sunset  was  a  torch  to  light  him  home : 
His  boat  was  guided  by  its  golden  flare 
Straight  to  the  shore  :  he  saw  his  hut  afar. 
And  Doris  on  the  sands ;  she  beckoned  him ; 
His  sharp  keel  cut  the  waves,  and,  ere  its  wake 
Sank  in  the  blackness,  grated  on  the  sand. 

They  lived  the  common  life  of  little  things 

Summed  up  in  poverty :  like  waves,  the  days, 

The  years  went  by,  each  day  and  year  alike. 

The  last  alone  remembered.     They  were  young ; 

Then  crooked  wrinkles  crept  about  their  eyes ; 

Thon  they  were  old.     They  lived,  and  loved,  and  died. 

One  autumn  day,  when  tropic  birds  flew  home, 

Tho  fi.shor  sat,  and  saw  his  old  wife  die. 

Sho  lay  upon  a  couch  of  withered  leaves,      • 

That  rustled  as  she  moved;  above  her  hong 

A  coil  of  line,  with  sea- weed  on  its  hooks; 

A  wicker  boisket  was  the  fisher's  seat: 

I  heir  dim  eyes  met,  and  both  with  tears  were  wet. 

"  Hereafter,  Doris,  I  shall  weep  alone,'* 

Said  Diotimus.     **Not  alone,'*  she  sighed: 
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**  For  I  shall  walk  the  solemn  shore  of  death 

In  tears,  till  you  shall  come."    She  clutched  his  knee, 

Twisted  her  trembling  fingers  in  his  hand, 

Looked  in  his  face,  and  waited  for  the  end. 

The  waters  lapped  the  door-stone,  and  went  back ; 

The  tide  was  slowly  settine  out  to  sea. 

Leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  barren  sand. 

When  all  was  over,  Diotimus  rose. 

And  called  ihe  fishers*  wives  to  wash  the  dead ; 

But  first  he  placed  the  needfol  obolus, 

The  ferriage  of  the  dead,  beneath  her  tongue ; 

Her  spirit  else  had  wandered  by  the  Styx 

An  hundred  years,  among  the  wretched  ghosts. 
They  buried  her  behind  toe  fisher* s  hut. 
Hard  by  the  wood,  among  its  fallen  leaves. 
The  dead  leaves  rustled  in  the  restless  wind, 
And  mingled  in  the  fisher's  broken  dreams. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  leaves  whereon  he  lay 
Were  stirred  that  night ;  the  dead  was  by  hb  side ! 
He  rose  at  dawn,  and  rowed  to  sea  again. 
Scarce  knowing  what  he  did ;  a  league  horn  shore 
He  saw  his  net  was  lost,  or  left  behind. 
^  He  'dropped  his  oar,  and  let  the  crazy  boat 

Drift  as  it  would ;  his  idle  thoughts  the  while 
Drifting  about  the  ocean  of  the  past. 
That  day  he  caught  no  fish.    He  found  tiie  net, 
When  the  wan  sunset  led  him  to  his  hut ; 
'Twas  on  his  bed,  the  pillow  of  the  dead ; 
He  used  that  net  no  more.     Sometimes  for  days 
He  stayed  within  the  hut,  to  twist  his  lines, 
To  mend  his  wicker  baskets,  or  his  cloak ; 
And  then,  whole  days  and  nights  he  stayed  at  sea. 
He  saw  the  sun  go  down  into  the  sea. 
Plunging  in  flame  behind  the  western  waves ; 
He  saw  him  rise,  his  bath  of  darkness  past, 
And  scale  the  purple  east:  wrapt  in  his  cloak. 
The  bottom  of  the  boat  his  only  bed, 
He  lay  and  watched  the  stars ;  he  saw  the  Bear 
Steal  from  his  hiding-place,  and  all  night  long 
Prowl  round  the  northern  pole ;  the  Hyades 
Sprinkle  the  threatening  forehead  of  the  Bull ; 
The  Fish  swim  through  the  portals  of  the  south, 
Chasing  the  Swan ;  and,  in  the  glimmering  east, 
The  Charioteer,  the  Goat  that  suckled  Jove 
Perched  on  his  shoulder,  looking  over  Crete. 

The  sea-birds  knew  him,  and,  no  longer  shy. 
Swooped  down,  and  snatched  the  fish  around  his  boat ; 
Yea,  lighted  on  his  boat,  his  very  oars. 
And  screamed  and  chattered  of  their  briny  loves ; 
He  harmed  them  not,  his  thoughts  were  in  the  past 
**  Could  time  restore  those  days,  or  give  her  back," 
The  fisher  thought,  **  then  I  could  die  in  peace ; 
But  time  will  not  restore  them,  nor  will  she 
Return  to  me;  the  dead  return  no  more." 
*'  But  there's  a  way  to  her,"  the  old  man  thought, 
And  stared  in  the  dark  water.     **  Day  and  nignt 
The  gate  stands  wide ;  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind 
Might  send  me  through  it ;  nav,  a  fish's  fin 
Rubbing  against  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
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There  are  a  thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death : 

I  trail  mj  fingers  in  the  rippling  brine, 

And  dip  mj  death  ;  a  cup  of  this  salt  wine, 

Drained  in  the  sunless  sea,  would  end  my  dajs ; 

But  would  it  help  me  to  my  wife  again, 

My  dear,  dear  Doris  ?     Does  she  wait  for  me 

There  where  my  soul  would  land?  I  know  not  that.'* 

He  stared  in  the  black  water  more  and  more  ; 

lie  saw  the  tangled  weeds,  the  glancing  fish, 

But  Doris  never ;  only  .i)  his  dreams 

Did  he  behold  her,  and  she  seemed  to  weep, 

Walking  alone  the  solemn  shores  of  death ! 

But  now  the  tropic  birds  were  all  flown  home; 
The  autumn  leaves  were  shed,  and  wint'ry  rains 
Were  sown  in  swelling  seas ;  cold  blew  the  winds ; 
It  was  too  cold  to  live  upon  the  sea; 
The  sea  was  full  of  ice,  and  every  spray 
That  lifted  his  frail  boat  froze  on  the  prow ; 
Besides,  his  boat  grew  frailer  day  by  clay  ; 
Old  like  himself,  it  scarcely  rode  the  waves ; 
,  A  storm  would  swamp  it.     **  I  should  find  my  death 

In  the  cold  waters,"  Diotimus  said ; 
**  But  not  my  dear,  dead  wife ;  for  though  I  died, 
I  coidd  not  join  the  souls  across  the  Styx, 
So  poor  am  I :  I  have  no  obolus 
To  fee  old  Charon.*'     So  he  sought  the  shore. 
He  hun^  his  nets  and  lines  within  the  hat, 
Stiflfeneu  with  frost ;  made  up  his  bed  of  leaves, 
And  gathered  fagots  in  the  wmdy  wood 
To  feed  his  fire  ;  he  walked  the  bleak,  bare  wood, 
Lone  as  the  wind  that  snapped  the  withered  limbs ; 
Also  the  barren  beach,  the  stretch  of  sand, 
Clos(}  to  the  tumbling  wall  of  roaring  surf. 
The  surf,  and  sand,  and  melancholy  wood 
Tr«)ul)l<'d  him  less,  so  Wiistc  and  grim  were  they, 
Than  did  the  hut;  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Peopled  the  lonely  hut,  and  filled  his  thoughts. 
He  seemed  to  see,  or  saw,  his  vanished  wife, 
Al>out  her  household  duties,  all  the  day ; 
She  mended  nets,  she  spun,  she  built  his  fire ; 
At  night  he  dreamed  of  her;  when  the  wind  blew, 
'Twaa  she  who  shook  his  door;  when  fell  the  rain, 
Trickling  upon  him  through  the  crumbling  roof, 
'Twas  she  who  wept;  the  tears  he  felt  were  hers  ; 
She  was  the  ghost  of  moonlight  on  the  wall ! 

*'  I  can  no  longer  bear  this  loss  of  min^. 
Hero,  where  it  came  upon  me;  I  must  go; 
Wliither  I  know  not,  but  to  sea,  to  sea ; 
There  is  no  n»st,  no  peace  for  me  on  land. 
The  wintry  winds  may  freeze  me,  or  the  isles 
Of  ico  may  crush  my  boat;  I  can  but  die; 
Hut  die  1  shall  not  yet ;  for  I  must  seek 
Chan)n,  and  ask  him  to  foreffo  his  fee ; 
N(U  else  can  rest  be  mine,  when  I  am  dead.'* 
So  spake  the  fisher,  one  gray  winter's  day. 
And  straiglitway  put  to  sea;  the  isles' of  id^ 
Ported  l)('f«»re  his  prow,  and  closed  astern; 
Behind  the  noisy  shocks  of  spray  his  hat 
Grew  less  and  less ;  it  disappeared ;  the  bea<di 
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Sank  in  the  sea ;  the  woods  alone  were  left, 
The  long,  dark  belt  of  woods,  and  ragged  hills. 

At  noon  he  doubled  Tenams,  and  beat 
Northward,  along  Laconia's  western  shdre  ; 
Somewhere  along  the  shore,  tradition  said, 
Between  a  gorge,  the  gates  of  Hades  rose ; 
Where  no  man  knew ;  suoh  knowledge  salts  not  life. 
Death  brooded  round  that  awful  shore  and  sea ; 
The  dreary  woods  were  dead ;  nor  leaf,  nor  limb 
Stirred  in  the  strong  north  wind  that  filled  the  skj ; 
Beaches  were  none,  but  rocks,  a  wall  of  rock. 
With  gaping  caverns,  where  the  sea  was  lost ; 
No  surf,  no  crested  wave,  no  rippled  swell 
Wrinkled  the  sea's  broad  plain ;  and  yet  it  moved. 
Swept  shoreward  like  a  wind.     There  was  a  gulf 
Between  two  barren  mountains,  whose  black  jaws 
Devoured  the  light ;  to  this  the  current  set. 
Bearing  the  fisher's  boat;  for  though  his  oars 
Lay  on  the  thwarts,  and  all  his  sails  were  furled, 
He  drove  before  the  wind,  to  the  inner  land. 
Soon  as  he  passed  that  portal  of  the  sea 
There  came  a  change ;  the  thought  that  led  him  on 
Slackened ;  his  mind  grew  weak ;  a  drowsy  weight 
Hun^  on  his  lids;  it  was  as  he  had  crossed 
The  leaden  portals  of  the  land  of  sleep ! 
.  All  memory  of  his  former  life  was  lost, 
Sunk  in  his  dream ;  only  a  sense  of  loss 
Lived  in  his  soul,  a  vague  and  muffled  grief, 
He  bathed  his  eyes  in  that  mysterious  stream 
To  break  his  slumber;  down  his  wrinkled  cheek 
The  water  trickled,  and  he  tasted  it ; 
'Twas  sweet  and  bitter,  like  forgetfulness, 
A  bitter  sweet;  he  knew  the  river  then —  * 

Lethe,  whose  dreadful  waters  lead  to  death ! 

At  last  the  current  emptied  in  the  Styx, 
A  sluggish  lake,  whose  nearer  bank  alone 
Was  seen ;  in  mist  the  further  bank  was  hid ; 
He  took  his  oars,  and  rowed  to  Charon's  wharf. 
A  line  of  sickly  willows  fringed  the  shore. 
Their  ragged  tresses  draggling  in  the  scum 
That  mantled  the  grim  pool ;  a  ghostly  rank 
Of  poplars,  like  a  halted  train  of  shades. 
Trembled ;  on  one  a  raven  sat,  and  slept 
And  here  and  there  were  single  ghostly  shapes 
That  wandered  up  and  down  like  morning  mists ; 
Others,  from  somewhere  inland,  through  a  gorge 
Drifted,  and  drifted,  down  to  Charon's  wharf. 
Charon  himself  was  in  his  dusky  barge. 
Just  touching  land,  returned  from  Hades ;  still 
The  furrow  of  his  wake  was  on  the  scum. 
His  beard  was  long  and  ragged,  and  his  hair 
Hmig  o'er  his  brows ;  the  wrinkles  of  his  face 
Seemed  carved  in  bronze  or  stone ;  a  stony  light 
Glinted  in  his  hard  eyes,  whose  steady  frown 
Looked  pity  dead ;  no  pity  Charon  knew. 
**  What  man  art  thou,  and  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?" 

**  My  name  is  Diotimus,  and  my  home 
Is  in  Laconia ;  Doris  was  my  wife ; 
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She  died ;  you  ferried  her  across  the  Styx.'* 
'*  Perchance,  old  man  ;  but  now  so  many  cross, 
I  cannot  long  remember  single  souls, 
Or  queens  or  fishers'  wives.     Bat  get  thee  back ; 
The  dead,  and  not  the  living  oome  to  me.'* 
So  Chaxon  said,  and  waved  ^e  fisher  back. 


**  Not  back  to  earth  again !  Oh,  say  not  that ! 
He  who  has  lived  for  three- score  years  and  ten. 
So  old  am  I,  and  lived  the  poor  man's  life. 
Once  freed  therefrom,  not  willingly  retams. 
From  youth  to  age,  upon  the  dangerous  sea 
My  days  were  passed,  by  sans  of  summer  scorched. 
By  winds  of  winter  numbed ;  and  tempests  rose. 
Great  whirlwinds  in  the  sky,  and  in  the  sea 
Chonms  and  gulfs  of  night ;  but  all  I  bore. 
For  Doris  lived  ;  but  now  that  she  is  dead, 
I  long  to  die ;  there  is  no  joy  in  life : 
Pity  me,  then,  and  let  me  croM  the  Styx.'* 

**  He  will  not  pity  thee,^*  a  shadowy  voice 

Breathed  from  the  shore,  **  but  rather  mock  thy  grief; 

There  is  no  mercy  shown  to  nun  in  life, 

Why  should  they  look  for  any  after  death  .'** 

Beneath  the  poplar  where  the  raven  sat. 

This  hopeless  voice  to  Diotimus  croaked : 

The  raven  heard,  and  answered  in  bis  dream. 

Meantime,  the  wandering  shiu^es  had  gathered  round. 

To  watch  the  issue  ;  thin,  at  nrst,  as  smoke, 

Against  the  swaying  willow  branches  drawn. 

Their  dim,  uncertain  outlines  surer  grow. 

Grew  firm  and  certain ;  wrapt  in  long,  white  robes. 

That  swept  the  ground,  and  o*er  their  faces  fell 

Hood-like,  they  stood;  the  wretched  dead  were  they. 

That  wonder  by  the  Styx  an  hundred  years. 

"  I  bear  the  dead  alone  across  tlie  Styx,'* 

Chanm  replied,  and  smiled  a  ffrim,  dark  smile ; 

''  Only  the  dead ;  nor  all  the  dead  you  see. 

Prnyors  have  been  said  to  me,  tears  have  been  shed 

For  ages,  as  ye  reckon  time  on  earth. 

In  vnin  ;  I  heed  not  human  tears  or  prayers ! 

Great  kings  have  laid  their  sceptres  at  my  feet ; 

Pale  queens  have  knelt  to  me,  and  wrung  their  hands. 

To  die  before  their  time ;  I  sent  them  back ! 

What  man  art  thou,  that  I  should  let  thee  cross  ? 

Go  back,  and  live  the  remnant  of  thy  life ; 

Live  till  the  Lord  of  Life  shall  let  thee  die, 

It  cannot  now  be  long,  then  oome  to  me ; 

Not  as  thou  comest  now,  but  with  the  dead ; 

Come  with  an  obolus,  and  thou  shalt  cross." 

'*  I  have  no  obolus,  but  I  shall  cross,** 
The  fisher  said  ;  **  for  Doris  waits  for  me." 
Al)ove  his  head  the  silent  willows  leaned; 
The  air  was  hushed ;  except  the  poplar  rods* 
High  over  all,  naught  stirred;  the  poplars  Bhook* 
l^Mlcllod  by  the  couriers  of  a  coming  wind. 
Or  fsunio  impending  doom  !     A  wind  of  doom 
Swtpt  through  the  gorge  behind  them,  driving  on 
A  8ca  of  spirits,  and  the  noise  of  war. 
In  war  two  mighty  kingdoms  then  were  met ; 
roL.  viu. — 32 
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These  were  the  flower  of  both,  slain  m  the  shook* 

Bushing  from  life  to  death ;  they  threw  themselves 

Straight  into  Charon*s  boat,  or  would  have  thrown,^ 

But  that  his  oar,  uplifted,  kept  them  back. 

And  now,  while  clamor  and  confusion  reigned. 

Unseen,  the  wary  fisher  seized  his  oars. 

And  pulled  for  the  further  shore ;  before  his  prow 

The  scum  was  thick,  and  thick  the  matted  weeds 

Below  his  sliding  keel ;  a  faint,  dead  scent 

Burdened  the  waste ;  nor  wave,  nor  ripple  there ; 

He  tore  his  way  through  slime  at  every  stroke. 

Of  all  the  slaughtered  dead  that  stormed  his  barge, 

Not  one  would  Charon  ferry  o'er  the  Styx, 

For  all  were  yet  unburied  on  the  field ; 

He  stretched  his  hand  in  vain ;  no  burial  fee 

Dropped  in  his  greedy  palm ;  he  drove  them  back. 

A  single  ghost,  a  slave  that  died  in  peace, 

Wealthier  with  one  poor  obolus  than  they. 

Heroes,  and  valiant  captains,  kings  of  war, 

Stepped  in  the  barge,  and  sat  at  Charon's  feet. 

The  oarge  was  turned,  and  now  began  the  chase ; 

For  Charon  now  the  fisher  missed,  and  saw 

His  laboring  boat  half  way  across  the  stream. 

He  bent  him  to  his  oars,  that  rose  and  fell 

Faster  and  faster,  raining  strokes  that  shook 

The  sea  of  scum,  and  dashed  its  turbid  waves, 

Shouting  great  shouts  to  fright  the  daring  man. 

The  shouts  overtook  the  fisher  in  his  flight. 

And  fright  a  little  moment  chilled  his  heart. 

But  soon  was  strangled  by  the  iron  will 

That  nerved  his  arm,  half  hope,  and  half  despair : 

The  crazy  boat  was  strained  in  every  seam. 

And  slow  great  drops  oozed  through  her  trembling  sides ; 

Butoot  the  less  she  flew,  pursued  by  shouts. 

And  frowning  Charon,  in  his  gloomy  barge. 

But  now  the  mist  that  veiled  the  further  bank 
Grew  thin,  and  thinner,  and  the  fisher  caught 
The  shore  beyond,  a  green,  low-lyine  shore ; 
Deep  meadows,  uplands,  slopes,  and  happy  woods, 
Steeped  through  and  through  with  light :  and  stately  Shapes, 
That  came  and  went  like  cods ;  but  one  was  still, 
Hushed  as  a  statue  frozen  in  the  moon. 
It  looked  a  woman,  and  her  marble  eye 
Drank  in  that  breathless  chase  across  the  Stjrx. 
**  Doris .'"  the  fisher  shouted,  as  he  neared 
The  happy  shore ;  the  figure  seemed  to  hear ; 
"  Doris  !  dear  Doris  /"  but  the  rest  was  lost, 
For  Charon  now  had  reached  the  fisher's  boat : 
His  black  barge  struck  it ;  down  it  sank  like  lead, 
The  fisher  with  it ;  but  he  rose  again. 
Breasting  the  surges  to  the  blessed  shore 
Where  Doris  stood,  and  stretched  her  hands  to  him. 
He  lands ;  she  falls  upon  his  neck,  and  weeps : 
Then  hand  in  hand  the  smiling  spirits  go 
To  meet  their  judge,  the  gracious  Lord  of  Life ; 
But  Charon  goes  back  angry  to  the  dead. 
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WE  werp  journeying  across  the  Great 
American  Desert.  The  camp  had 
bc»'u  pitched  after  a  hard  day's  travel, 
and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
passing  the  night  were  completed,  when 
t)iir  proup  received  some  additions.  The 
first  who  cann»  up  was  our  teamster — a 
gtxid-natured  little  Missourian,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Jones.  To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  *'  Tall  Jones"  and 
**  15ig  Fort  Jones/*  who  were  likewise 
menil)ers  of  the  train,  he  had  received 
the  8ol)ri(]iiet  of  **  Fat  Jones."  With 
hiui  came  a  personage  of  no  slight  im- 
portance in  our  little  community— 
*'  Kentuck,  the  Fiddler."  Like  every 
knight  of  the  tuneful  bow — for  I  never 
yet  saw  an  accomplished  fiddler  who 
did  not  enjoy  the  reputation  of 

"  Liking  a  woe  drap  o'  drink  o'er  weel"-— 

Kentuck  **  hore  the  badge  of  all  his 
tribe" — i)overty,  talent,  tfnd  a  more 
than  fervent  devotion  to  spiritual  things. 
He  had  no  more  acquisitiveness  than 
the  veriest  spendthrift  that  over  scatter- 
ed a  miser's  hoards,  and  if  such  an  or- 
^aii  exists  — phrenologically  speaking — 
it  niu>t  have  heen  marked  by  a  decided 
h'dlow  on  Kentuck's  curly  pate.  Give 
him  money  to-day,  and  it  would  begone 
— he  really  couldn't  tell  where — to-mor- 
row. Indeed,  so  far  as  worldly  possea- 
sions  went,  I  fancy  that  poor  Kentuck 
could  boast  but  little  save  his  longcher- 
i>h«*d  violin — a  veritable  Cremona — and 
even  that  was  almost  too  much  a  part 
of  the  musician's  self  to  be  considered 
a  piece  of  property. 

K^Mituck  and  Jones  had  barely  enter- 
ed into  a  sort  of  rambling  conversation 
when  their  party  was  increased  to  a  trio 
by  the  coming  in  of  a  ^Mnountain  man" — 
a  iiiorns4',  misanthropic  sort  of  character, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Kube,  and  who 
was,  from  some  rumors  of  his  previous 
hi.-tory,  looked  upon  with  prodigious  ad- 
miration, as  a  person  of  terrible  experi- 
erice^,  hy  our  younger  travelers.  This 
Kihe  was,  in  most  respects,  the  very 
anti[>o(les  iji  the  fiddler — he  seldom 
sjM.ke.  and  when  he  did,  he  expressed 
him>'  It*  like  one  conscious  that  in  draw- 
inj^  UjMMi  his  words,  he  was  consuming 
a  ^len(ie^  stock  wjjich  might  fail  and 
leave  him  hankrupt  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing.     It  was,  therefore,  with   no  little 


surprise  that  we  heard  him,  after  a  long 
silence,  propose  that  each  should  tell  a 
story.  In  fact,  I  am  strongly  incUned 
to  believe  that  he  did  so  without  anj 
desire  that  his  proposition  should  be 
acceded  to,  and  made  it  at  the  time 
rather  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  by  drawing 
out  his  companions,  than  with  any  inten- 
tion of  imposing  upon  his  own  tongue 
so  unwonted  a  labor.  If  such  were  his 
expectation,  he  was  destined  to  a  dis- 
appointment ;  for  Kentuck's  ready  re- 
joinder was  : 

**  Wadl  oldhoss,  I  didn't  know  y£oar 
stick  floated  that  way ;  but  ef  that's 
y£our  game  Pme  in.  So  go  ahead  and 
play  6oat  y^our  hand ;  I  aont  want  to 
bluff  y£ou  off.  but  I  can  hold  four  aces 
in  the  story -telling  line  myself — sure  as 
shooting — so  make  it  a  good  one,  or 
yfeou'll  be  no  whar." 

This  was  a  clincher,  while  Fat  Jones's 
**  Wa£l,  I  dont  kear  ef  we  do"  left  no 
room  for  backing  out. 

And  now,  as  Rube's  story  was  really 
an  interesting  one,  I  will,  to  render  it 
more  intelligible  to  the  reader,  drop  his 
peculiar  phraseology,  and  give  the  nar- 
rative, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  in 
my  own  words.     We  may  call  it 

THE  TRAPPER'S   ADVENTURES   UPON 
THE  JORNADA  DEL  MUERTO. 

It  was  seven  years  ago  to-night  that 
I  formed  one  of  a  party  of  fifteen  men 
who  were  about  leaving  their  camping- 
ground  in  the  Great  American  Desertf 
to  journey  over  the  arid  track  known  as 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto.  The  Great 
Desert,  as  its  very  name  indicates,  is 
but  a  wild,  dreary  region  at  the  best« 
whore  extensive  tracts  of  sun-soorched 
sand,  interspersed  with  huge  piles  of 
massive  rock,  whose  strange,  grotesque 
formations  render  this  wudemess  yet 
more  repulsive,  begin  and  bound  the 
prospect,  until  the  weary  eye  longs, 
but  longs  in  vain,  to  rest  upon  some 
green  thing,  if  it  were  but  a  hand's 
breadth  of  verdure.  Indeed,  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  is  so  miserably  rug- 
ged and  unprepossessing  that,  but  for 
the  tiny  delicate  flowers  uiat  bloom,  one 
can  scarce  say  how,  among  its  sand- 
heaps,  I  could  almost  term  it  an  accurs- 
ed land ;  for,  amid  these  solitudes,  na- 
ture has  no  Yoioe»  save  in  the  sighing 
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of  the  breeze  or  in  the  solemn  mutter- 
ings  of  the  approaching  storm.  There 
is  heard  no  bird-note  to  welcome  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  no  insect's  wing  hams 
drowsily  in  the  deepening  twilight,  no 
gargling  rill  splashes  coolingly  in  the 
soltry  noon-tide  upon  the  wave-worn, 
mossy  rock  below ;  but,  in  lieu  of  these, 
the  deadly  rattlesnake,  swollen  with 
yenom,  basks  lazily  in  the  son,  or  coils 
in  spotted  folds  among  the  creyices  of 
ttie  scattered  fragments  which  skirt  the 
bases  of  the  deeper  oafSons ;  while  liz- 
ards, harmless  but  scarcely  less  revolt- 
ing to  the  sight,  crawl  by  thousands 
upon  the  parched  and  springless  ground. 
The  very  Indians,  the  only  human  crea- 
tures who  can  exist  in  these  inhospita- 
ble regions,  are  degraded  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  brute,  until  the  name  of 
Paw  Eutaw  is  recognized  as  the  title 
of  a  tribe  who  know  no  pity,  and  will 
evMi  sell  their  offspring  into  captivity 
for  the  horse-flesh  which  furnishes  Iheir 
most  luzuiious  repast. 

The  region  on  which  we  were  about 
to  enter  has  been  called  by  the  Mexicans 
'*  the  Journey  of  the  Dead,"  and  never 
was  a  name  more  significant  or  more 
appropriately  given.  It  has  verified  its 
title  in  more  than  one  instance.  But  lit- 
tle did  I  think,  as  the  laugh  and  jest 
went  round  while  we  were  tightening 
our  packs,  upon  that  eventful  day,  that 
some  of  us  were  destined  to  add  to  the 
number  of  those  who  have  suffered  and 
finally  lun  down  to  perish  among  its  de- 
vious paths.  But  we  felt  no  apprehen- 
nons ;  for,  though  the  trail,  if  trail  it 
could  be  called,  was  unknown  to  us  all 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  trapper 
who  acted  as  our  leader,  we  trusted  to 
his  experience  for  the  guidance  of  our 
party  to  the  nearest  water-hole,  which 
he  liad  stated  to  be,  even  by  the  shortest 
route,  many  leagues  distant. 

It  was  near  sunset,  we  had  been  some 
hours  upon  the  road,  and  were  now 
jogging  gaily  along,  chatting  and  joking 
with  each  other  upon  a  recent  mishap 
which  had  befallen  an  unlucky  fellow 
who  was  always  getting  into  trouble,  and 
in  this  particular  instance  had  been  sent 
flying,  neck  and  heels,  from  the  back  of 
an  unruly  mardio,  to  hb  own  personal 
discomfiture  and  our  secret  amuse- 
ment While  still  indulging  in  this  mer- 
riment, the  j^arty  entered  a  defile,  walled 
in  hj:  towenng  masses  of  overhanging 
rook,  which  narrowed  the  path  until  our 
men  were  obliged  to  follow  each  other 


in  Indian  file.  I  was  riding  but  a  few 
paces  in  rear  of  the  guide,  when  a  suo- 
cession  of  hideous  yells  from  the  oHffis, 
followed  by  a  smothered  cry  from  our 
leader,  who  had  been  struck  from  hb 
saddle  by  a  heavy  stone,  apprised  ns 
that  we  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade 
of  the  prowling  Diggers.  Being  near- 
est to  the  wounded  man  at  the  time,  I 
hastened  to  his  assistance;  but  in  so 
doing  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed 
by  a  descending  rock,  which  came  tum- 
bling from  the  heights  above.  Not  aa 
enemy  was  to  be  seen,  but,  from  either 
summit  of  the  precipitous  barriers  which 
hemmed  us  in,  fell  large  masses  of  rock, 
and  sharp  fh^gments,  loosened  by  un- 
seen hands,  came  showering  down  npcm 
our  defenseless  heads  so  as  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  party. 
Our  leader,  who  had  already  faUen,  lay 
writhing  beside  his  mule.  To  resist,  as 
we  were  then  situated,  would  have  been 
madness;  for,  even  if  we  could  have 
used  the  rifle,  there  was  no  enemy  in 
sight  at  whom  to  direct  our  aim.  Under 
such  disadvantages,  to  retreat,  and  that 
speedily,  seemed  the  only  altematiTe ; 
before  doing  so,  however,  we  succeeded 
in  securing  the  mangled  frame  of  oar 
almost  expiring  ^uide,  and  then,  with 
heavy  hearts,  made  good  our  escape,  by 
retiring  to  the  open  sand-plain  that  bor- 
dered upon  this  treacherous  caflon. 
Here  we  halted,  and  did  all  that  our 
scanty  facilities  would  permit,  to  allevi 
ate  the  sufferings  of  our  unfortunate 
companion,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

He  lay  until  nearly  midnight,  groan- 
ing heavily,  and  tossing  to  and  fro  upon 
the  rude  bed  which  we  had  prepared 
for  him,  and  tiiien,  as  if  suddenly  in- 
spired with  supernatural  strength,  he 
raised  himself  from  his  blanket  and  call- 
ed us  to  his  side.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  ghastly  appearance  of  this  dyin^ 
man — the  blood  had  trickled  from  his 
wounds  and  stiffened  in  his  long  hair 
and  matted  beard,  while  his  haggard 
features,  now  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of 
approaching  dissolution,  looked  still 
more  horrible  as  they  were  brought  out 
by  the  cold  rays  of  a  cloudless  moon. 
After  regarding  us  for  a  moment  with 
an  intensity  which  only  the  last  lock 
can  give,  he  fisltered  out,  in  his  own  rough 
way,  these  parting  words : 

'*  Boys,  tnis  old  boss  is  going  under, 
and  it's  hard  for  a  mountain  man  who's 
trapped  beaver,  and  fought  Ingins,  and 
raised  bar  from  Council  Bluffs  on  the 
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Missouri,  a wrty  west,  to  the  Califomey 
suofT  niountuiiLs,  in  he  wiped  out  this 
way  at  hist.  It  nint  white  inau*8  fash- 
ion, no  how,  Ryan.  I  am  crushed  like  a 
copper-head,  by  a  miserable  Pi-Euche — 
th»'  meanest  Inpjin  among  Vm  all — 
wagh  I  This  child's  gone  beaver  with- 
out gettin'  a  shot  at  the  red-skin  that 
rul)bed  him  out.  Hoys,  you've  been  a 
drpcndin'  on  me  to  see  you  safe  out  of 
this  no  'ctmnt  country.  I'm  gettin'  weak, 
hut  I'll  try  and  put  you  *pon  the  traiL 
It  Ues— " 

There  was  a  convulsive  movement — 
a  fearful  groan — a  husky  rattling  in  the 
throat,  and  then  the  trapper's  upturned 
and  Mghtloss  eye-b:dls  told  us  that  all 
was  over.  Nature  could  struggle  do 
lougi?r.  The  spirit  had  escaped  from 
its  hhattered  tenement,  leaving  but  the 
stiffening  form  which  lay  extended  at 
our  feet,  and  the  bloodless  lips,  by  which 
those  unfinished  words,  those  most  im- 
portant directions,  so  vital  to  us  all,  were 
yet  unspoken,  were  now  forever  scaled. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  there 
was  little  sleep  among  our  people  that 
night — the  uncertainties  of  the  future, 
the  anxieties  of  the  present,  grief  for 
the  loss  i»f  our  dead  comrade,  and  the 
burning  yet  impotiMit  desire  to  revenge 
his  inunler,  all  combined  to  excite  and 
keep  us  wiiket'ul. 

W«'  had  now  n(>  reason  forcontinuing 
l«)nger  at  this  dreary  halting-place,  save 
the  necessity  of  comnutting  the  trapper*s 
l>i»dy  to  the  {ground.  Accordingly,  we 
fell  to  work  witli  our  hands  and  butcher- 
knives,  and.  by  the  waning  beams  of  the 
now  de('li'iin«r  moDn,  scooj»ed  out  a  shal- 
l»w;:rave  among  the  shifting  sand-heaps. 
W»*  l.*ii»«»red  >tea<lily,  an<i,  ere  the  first 
faint  stn-ak  ot"  dav,  our  task  was  done  ; 
:uid,  having  wrappctl  the  bh)od-st4iined 
c«»rp>e  in  its  l)lanket,  we  gathered  round, 
with  th.it  st'Tn  sorrow  which  only  men 
can  feel,  to  lay  our  comrade  in  his  last, 
."••litary  n'«-ting- place.  I  have  seen 
many  burials,  but  never  one  like  this — 
there  Were  oaths,  not  loud  but  deep,  of 
unreI»M:iu_:  v«ng«anoe.  sworn  among 
our  UP  n.  and  now  registered,  which  I 
alon*-  hav«'  lived  to  fuUill.  I've  wiped 
out  many  a  l)ig:;er,  and  raised  bar,  time 
and  a.Min.  anions:  those  deserts  since 
that  niglit;  l>ut  1  n«*ver  scalp  a  Pi-Euche 
or  >»t  1.  H.t  uj>on  their  wa>tes,  without  a 
rrcollec:  inn  ot"  that  unnuirked  and  lonely 
grave,  i'lii  rt*  were  but  tew  words  spoken 
iiM  we  liea|M'd  Up  the  sand,  and  piled 
bt^nes  heavily,  but  with  apparent  oaro- 


lessness  (lest  the  Paw  Eutaws  should 
discover  and  disinter  onr  dead),  upon 
the  mound,  to  secure  its  stability. 

When  the  interment  was  fully  ended* 
one  among  our  number — a  .young  man 
who  had  been  a  special  favorite  with  the 
old  guide — said  quietly,  as  if  talking  to 
himself,  *'  He  was  a  good  old  ht)ss.**  It 
wasn't  much,  and  a  man  who  hadn't 
traveled  among  the  mountains  mig^t 
have  found  something  for  ridicule  in  the 
remark ;  but  it  was  all  that  our  leader,  had 
he  been  living,  would  have  said  for  an- 
other, or  asked  for  himself.  It  was  no 
freat  eulogy  ;  but  it  meant  everything, 
t  meant  that  the  friend  whom  we  had 
just  covered  from  our  sight  would  have 
shared  the  last  morsel  in  his  pack,  or 
given  the  contents  of  his  flask  to  a  com- 
rade in  need,  even  though  he  had  fore- 
seen the  suffering  which  would  ensue 
from  his  generosity.  It  meant  that  the 
trapper  would  have  died  fighting  in  his 
tracks  sooner  than  desert  the  wounded 
man  who  looked  to  his  strong  arm  for 
lud.  It  was  the  last  farewell  of  a  heart, 
grieving,  as  a  frontiennan's  alone  can 
grieve,  over  the  final  severance  of  that 
rough  companionship,  which  is  dearer  to 
the  hunter  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  than 
is  **  the  love  of  woman.**  ITie  words,  in- 
deed, were  scanty,  but  the  feeling  which 
prompted  them  was  deep  and  genuine. 

Having  thus  performed  Uie  last  oflicei 
for  our  departed  friend,  wo  held  a  con- 
sultation as  to  the  course  which  it  would 
n<»w  be  most  proper  for  us  to  pursue. 
The  debate  was  an  anxious  and  a  con- 
fiicting  cme.  A  portion  of  our  party  were 
in  favor  of  following  out  our  original 
plan,  and,  by  pressing  forward  imme- 
diately, gain  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Jornada,  and  thence.  *'  tnist  to 
luck,*'  as  they  ftwlishly  expressed  it,  to 
reach  (with  no  better  guidance  than  that 
derived  from  their  own  inexperienced 
judgments)  the  settlements  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast ;  (»thers,  still  more  rash,  were 
for  pursuhig  the  Indians  and  revenging 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  our  companion, 
without  regard  t)  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining water,  of  which  our  scanty  stock 
was  now  idmost  exhausted  ;  a  third,  and 
the  smallest  number  of  our  men,  were 
strongly  disposed  to  return  to  the  en- 
campment of  yesterday,  and  thence 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  New  Mexi- 
can territory.  Unfortunately  for  us 
all,  as  the  s^^quel  proved,  the  <»pinion  of 
the  miyority  prevailed,  and  wo  once 
more  reaamed  our    saddlosi  and  took 
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wbat  we  sapposed  to  be  a  direction 
which  would  bring  us  to  the  water-holes 
at  the  western  termination  of  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
the  cloudless  sky,  the  reflection  of  his 
rays  from  the  heated  sands,  through 
which  we  were  wearily  toiling,  grew  al- 
most too  powerful  to  be  borne ;  and,as  our 
water-gourds  were  empty,  we  began  to 
look  most  anxiously  for  the  wished-for 
pool  beside  which  we  were  hoping  to 
encamp.  But  the  day  waned  ana  faded, 
and  the  stars  came  out,  as  we  still  urged 
our  jaded  mules  over  the  wilderness  of 
sand. 

Yet  no  sign,  look  where  you  would, 
of  water  was  to  be  seen.  £ach  mile  of 
progress  seemed  only  to  bring  us  to 
some  region,  if  possible,  more  intensely 
arid  than  the  last,  our  animals,  too,  be- 
^an  to  show  signs  of  giving  out,  and  we 
lelt  assured  that,  wiuiout  repose,  they 
could  continue  on  no  further.  By  mid- 
night we  halted  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
plain,  and,  after  relieving  our  weary 
beasts  from  their  weighty  saddles,  we 
threw  ourselves  down  to  sleep,  each 
man  feeling  conscious  that  we  were  lost, 
but  none  daring  to  breathe  his  suspi- 
cions to  his  neighbor. 

On  the  morrow  it  was  determined  to 
retrace  our  steps — but  the  endeavor 
was  a  fruitless  one ;  for  the  treacherous 
sands  and  flinty  rock  retained  no  mark 
or  hoof- print  by  which  to  diroct  our 
stops,  so  that  the  attempt  but  added  to 
our  previous  bewilderment.  The  even- 
ing of  the  tlrird  day  found  us  in  no  en- 
viable plight — ^tho  pangs  of  thirst  and  the 
anticipated  horrors  of  so  terrible  a  death 
in  this  inhospitable  wild,  with  not  a  hope 
to  soothe  the  anguish  of  despair,  and  no 
hand  to  closfe  our  eyes,  were  already 
doing  their  wasting  work  upon  the 
frames  of  our  travel- worn  voyageurs — 
yet  the  worst  was  still  to  come.  But 
why  should  I  enter  into  the  fearful  de- 
tails of  those  days  of  suffering  ?  Why 
expatiate  upon  the  agonies  of  men  who 
wandered,  in  pursuit  of  water  to  cool 
their  burning  tongues,  until  hope  itself 
was  gone  ;  who  even  killed  their  faint- 
ing bea.^ts,  and  sucked  the  hot  blood 
flowing  from  their  fevered  veins,  to  as- 
suage their  torturing  thirst,  and  then,  as 
their  baked  lips  cracked,  and  their  heat- 
ed brains  grew  giddy  with  excess  of 
anguish,  cnst  themselves  down  upon 
the  sun- scorched  earth,  and  raved  and 
prayed  to  die,  or  whispered,  in  their 


idiotic  babblings,  of  home,  and  plea- 
sant fields,  and  cool  wells  from  wnose 
mossy  buckets  they  had  drank  when 
boys.  But  I  draw  a  veil  over  our  mis- 
eries and  hasten  to  the  close.  I  cannot 
tell  how  long  we  had  been  suffering.  I 
had  grown  unmindful  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set  again,  yet 
heeded  not  the  change.  We  had  lara 
down  to  die.  Of  our  animals  none  re- 
mained. We  had  no  hope.  But  suddenly 
an  impulse,  for  I  cannot  call  it  anything 
else,  prompted  mo  to  make  one  more 
search  for  water.  As  I  rose,  with  no 
little  difficulty,  to  do  so,  I  whispered — lor 
my  voice  was  nearly  gone — **  Boys,  I'll 
try  once  more."  And  1  am  satisfied  that, 
in  my  then  enfeebled,  apathetio  state, 
if  one  tongue  had  objected,  or  one  of  my 
companions  had  said,  *'*  Don^t  leave  us. 
Rube."  I  should  have  sunk  down  and  per- 
ished with  the  rest ;  but,  as  it  was,  they 
only  looked  at  me  out  of  their  dull,  un- 
meaning eyes,  and  I  staggered  forward, 
going  I  knew  not  whither.  Of  how  long  I 
searched,  or  in  what  direction  I  wander- 
ed,! have  not  even  the  faintest  idea ;  bat, 
when  my  strength  was  almost  spent,  I 
recollected  remarking  a  little  hollow,  or 
gulch,  some  hundred  yards  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  saying  to  myself,  I  will  go 
forward  as  far  as  that,  and,  if  there  be 
no  water  there,  it  will  at  least  furnish 
me  with  a  spot  in  which  to  die. 

At  first  I  moved  languidly  towards 
the  place,  but,  as  I  mounted  a  slight  ele- 
vation which  intervened  between  the 
chasm  and  the  g^otmd  whence  I 
had  at  first  observed  it,  I  beheld  an 
object  which  infused  new  vigor  into  vaj 
sinking  frame.  Could  it  be  possible, 
or  was  the  sight  before  me  but  tiie  phan- 
tom of  some  delusive  dream  ?  A  mo- 
ment more  and  I  had  thrown  myself  at 
full  length  beside  the  pool,  and  drank 
from  its  brackish  waters  the  sweet- 
est draught  that  ever  crossed  my 
lips. 

Having  quenched  the  thirst  which 
had  hitherto  consumed  me,  and  gathered 
sufficient  stren^h  to  undertake  the 
task,  I  started  m  pursuit  of  our  men, 
to  inform  them  of  my  success  ;  but  my 
search  was  in  vain,  and  another  and  a 
yet  more  careful  one,  in  which  I  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day, 
was  productive  of  no  better  result.  I 
shouted  as  loudly  as  my  weakness 
would  permit,  and  discharged  my  rifle 
again  and  again ;  butsave  the  idle  eohoee 
which  the  rocks  sent  back  in  answer  to 
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its  report,  thoro  came  no  sound  to  break 
the  awful  silence  which  ever  reigns  in 
those  dread  solitudes.  It  may  be,  ttm, 
that  my  voice  fell  only  upon  ears  deaf 
to  all  earthly  calls,  or,  perchance,  they 
heard,  when  weakness  prevented  a  re- 
ply. He  this  as  -it  may,  there  can  be 
no  (hmbt  of  th<*ir  fate,  and  the  bleach- 
ing b<>nes  of  my  unfortunate  compan- 
if>ns  may  yet  bo  found  by  some  pass- 
ing traveler  who  will  ponder  and  specu- 
late upon  their  doom.  For  myself,  I 
managed,  between  killing  lizards  and 
toasting  rattlesnakes — though  such  liv- 
ing is  none  of  the  best — to  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  until  the  arrival  of 
a  party  of  New  Mexicans  bettered  my 
fare  and  furnished  me  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

**And  now,  boys,"  added  the  narra- 
tor, **  my  story  is  told.  It  may  seem  a 
strange  one,  but  it's  true,  for  all  that. 
S(N  Kentuck,  you've  seen  mv  hand,  and 
now  go  ahead  and  play  out  yfiour 
own.** 

l^ut  Kentuck*s  respect  for  our  friend 
Rube  had  evidently  increased  ;  for,  with 
a  knowlfdge  of  the  trials  which  he  had 
undergone,  came  something  like  a  oon- 
scinusness  of  inferiority  on  his  own 
part.  K«*ntuck  didn*t  like  to  have  any 
man  outl>rag  liiin.  It  was  a  standing 
boast  with  this  wortliy,  that  he  could 
danre  harder,  drink  more  corn  whis- 
ky at  a  >itting,  and  draw  a  longer  bow, 
♦•ither  in  story-telling.  <>r  on  eatgut,  than 
any  m.tn  of  his  own  iVet  and  inches  be- 
tw«'en  Siinta  Fe  and  the  Missouri.  And 
her^'  was  a  Ifllow  wlioni  n(»body  knew, 
and  who.  on  most  occasions,  couldscarct*- 
ly  <»p('n  liis  mouth — a  dri<*d-tip,  weazen- 
fa^t  d  spccMMieii  of  mortality — with  not  a 
particlr  of  fun  iu  his  composition,  and 
v«'t  K«Mitu(k  was  fain  to  admit  that  he 
(  KuIm')  ciiuitl  beat  his  hand  and  give  him 
thn'O  in  the  game. 

l'n(]«r  tluse  circumstances,  Kentuck 
f*'\t  hirn-iclf  calhMl  upon  to  preface  his 
n'lnarks  with  unoonnnon  modestv.  So, 
dropping  for  the  nonce  the  various 
nourishes  with  which  (Uir  fiddler  was 
WMiit  to  garnish  his  advj«ntures,  he 
simply  observed,  that  "  Kube  was  a 
h'»'i'^,and.  like  ii  singed  cat.  a  heap  better 
than  li<*  Inokcd ;  and  he  allowed  ho*d 
hav«'  iif  hurry  hirnsrif  t«>  get  anywhar 
within  ;^Mni->h<)t  of  tlie  st^ry  which  we 
bad  heard  :  but  still  (lirre  Kentuck's 
v.mity  g'>t  tlh'  npp«'r  hand)  lu*  tlni  have 
a  tiin«'  niKM',  with  u  frirnd  of  his,  on  the 
Big  Prairit's,  fur  to  tlic  southard,  that 


kinder  made  hia  bar  stand  on  end  to 
think  on  it,  let  alone  tellin'  it.*' 

As  Kentuok*8  vernacular  was  little 
better  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  we 
will  take  the  same  liberty  with  his  adven- 
tures that  we  did  with  the  narrative  of 
our  trapper  Rube,  by  translating  (in  a 
measure)  the  uncouth  sentences  and 
rude  prairieisms  into  such  English  as 
our  abilities  may  permit     So,  place  for 

KENTUCK*S  YARN  ! 

It  was  some  time  ago,  when  I  was 
more  of  a  youngster  than  I  am  now, 
that  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  at 
Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas.  I  say  I 
picked  him  up ;  but,  u^on  reflection,  I 
am  not  altogether  certain  that  he  didn*t 
do  me  that  favor.  Bb  this  as  it  may,  I 
suited  him,  and  he  suited  me.  Indeed, 
we  had  so  much  in  common,  that,  with 
our  striking  similarity  of  tastes,  itoould 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance, we  both  drank  Monongahela,botli 
took  our  liquor  straight^  and,  though  mj 
friend  couldn't  play  the  '^Arkansas  tti^ 
veler,**  he  was  some  at  a  hoe-down,  and 
knew  a  double  shuffle  that  was  dreadful 
hard  to  beat ;  and  then  for  euchre,  old 
sledge,  twenty-deck  poker,  fly  loo,  or 
such  like  vanities,  thei'e  was  not  our 
match  upon  the  Arkansas  river,  which, 
in  those  days,  was  no  small  thing  to 
say. 

1  never  did  know  my  companion's 
real  name.  It  was  a  theme  on  which 
(as  well  as  upon  his  piu-entage  and  pre- 
vious history)  he  never  loved  to  dwell; 
but  then  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in 
those  diggins,  for  a  man  to  change  his 
name  twice  in  six  months,  and  have  his 
own  gt>od  reasons  for  doing  so  to  boot. 
It  might,  therefore,  have  been  c<msid- 
ered  a  piece  of  impertinent  curiosity 
on  my  part,  had  I  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  press  Wild  Jake  for  his  precise  bap- 
tismal appellation,  or  the  name  of  the 
f)arish  in  which  it  was  registered.  After 
ounging  about  Black  Rock  until  Juke, 
in  one  (»f  his  wild  pranks,  did  some- 
thing which  rendered  the  place  un- 
healthy, we  concluded  to  vamose  the 
ranche,  and  put  out  for  the  Great 
Pnuries.  After  numerous  ups  and 
downs,  we  finally  brought  up  in  Santa 
Fe,  where  Jake  became  very  intimate 
with  many  of  the  old  stagers  (who  ex- 
pressed a  high  regard  for  his  euchre 
and  whisky -drinking  accomplishments), 
and  heard,  among  other  trappers' 
yams,  an  oft-told  tale  that  these  hunters 
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tell  of  the  "Groat  White  Steed  of  the 
Prairies."*  I  noticed,  at  the  time,  that 
the  story  produced  a  strong  effect  apon 
Jake*s  ezcitahle  imagination,  hut  at- 
tached no  importance  to  the  interest  that 
he  evinced,  as  his  ^eody  ear  drank  in 
the  details  of  the  white  steed* s  tremen- 
dous speed,  its  unheard.of  size,  and  its 
magnificent  action,  with  all  the  mani- 
fold excellences  which  mountain  men 
delight  to  ascribe  to  this  Unrivaled  ani- 
mal. But  it  worked  upon  Jake's  mind, 
he  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  one 
day  he  came  to  myjockol,f  as  I  was 
about  sitting  down  to  a  little  game  of 
monte,  with  just  enough  of  money  on 
the  table  to  make  the  amusement  inter- 
esting, and  addressed  me  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : 

^'Kentuck,  just  y§ou  leave  those  darn- 
ed k^ords  and  come  hyar.  I*mo  gwyne 
to  travel,  sure  as  shootiu' ;  and  nyar*s 
a  child  that  wants  company;  there's 
something  up,  though  mayhap  yeou'U 
call  me  a  fool  when  I  tell  ySou  what  it 
is.  But  anyhow,  I  have  played  a  more 
uncertain  game  before,  and  aint  been 
broke  neither ;  and  now  what  this  boss 
wants  is  a  partner  to  go  halves,  win  or 
lose." 

After  a  moment's  thought,  I  told  Jake 
that  **  I  allowed  it  was  one  of  his  wild 
schemes,  and  that  we  wouldn't  make 
anything  out  of  it ;  but,  if  he  *  was  set,' 
I  didn't  mind  if  I  went  ui  blind  and  took 
a  chance,  anyhow." 

Jake  then  unfolded  to  me  his  plans., 
after  admitting  frankly  that  he  was 
'*  as  crazy  as  a  man  with  the  monkeys 
after  him  about  that  darned  boss."  He 
stated  that  he  was  flush,  i.  e.,  in  funds, 
and  intended  to  purchase  the  necessary 
mules,  and  two  of  the  fastest  horses 
that  were  to  be  had  in  Santa  Fe,  and, 
thus  equipped,  put  out  for  the  south- 
western prairies  (then  the  reported 
haunt  of  this  much-vaunted  racer),  and 
there  remain,  while  horse-feed  grew,  or 


powder  killed  meat,  to  hunt  ont  and  oap- 
ture  this  yet  unlassoed  stoed ;  the  pot- 
session  of  which,  as  Jake  affirmedi 
would  make  as  rich  for  the  remainder 
of  our  days. 

It  was  a  *'  poor  show  to  start  on  ;*'  but 
I  had  said  that  I  would  go,  and  at 
there  8  no  **  back  out'*  in  Kentodk,  I 
gave  Jake  my  hand  on  it  aooordingly ; 
and,  as  I  did  so,  my  comrade  swore  a 
fearful  oath  that  he  would  reenter  Santa 
F^  with  his  white  horse  in  his  eahUiadOf 
or  continue  the  pursuit  until  the  Gremt 
Prairies  were  swept  by  the  firet  o^  Uu 
Day  of  Judgment,  I  remember  ahod- 
dermg,  I  scarce  knew  why,  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words.  But  the  tow  was 
registered,  and  our  preparationa  forflie 
trip  went  rapidly  on.  As  neither  Jake 
nor  myself  cared  to  make  talk  or  to 
encounter  the  ridicule  which  the  aTOwal 
of  so  mad  an  enterprise  would  moat  ce^ 
tainly  have  drawn  down  upon  a8»we  made 
our  purchases  quietly,  and  when  all  was 
ready  gave  out  that  we  were  bound  for 
Taos,  and  departed  by  that  roadf  firan 
which,  however,  we  diverged  after  los- 
ing sight  of  the  town. 

It  would  make  my  story  siMnewhat 
of  the  longest,  were  I  to  recoimt  our 
buffalo  shootinp;  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  Indians,  with  all  the  numer- 
ous adventures  whioh  befell  Wild  Jake 
and  myself  ere  we  reached  our  oniiaiU[ 
ground.  Here  wo  journeyed  up  and 
down,  seeking,  among  the  paattnes  ef 
the  innumerable  droves  of  moatangi 
which  roam  those  untraveled  regionsi 
for  tlie  object  of  our  coming.  Bnt  days 
and  even  weeks  were  consumed  in  thia 
way,  without  the  discoverv  of  ao  mooh  at 
a  hoof- print  to  ozcito  our  nopea.  Hones 
there  were,  it  is  true — ^blaok,  white*  and 
gray,  and  wild  enough,  in  all  con- 
science— but  none  superior,  or,  for  that 
matter,  equal  to  those  upon  which  we 
rode.  Hut  this  disappointment,  iriiile 
it  disgusted  me,  who  felt  not  the 


*  Tho  "  Qrcat  White  Steed  of  the  Pniirios"  has  bneu  the  theme  of  coaveraatioii  and 
wonderment  among  prairie  travolen)  for  many  years.  I  have  mvBoIf  coDvoraed  with  tboM 
who  claim  to  havoisecn  and  pursued  him.  If  lam  not  very  mnc*}!  mistakefi,  both  Kendall 
and  Euxton  allude  to  this  suojcct  in  their  ably-writtou  works,  llie  prcoiae  region  whld  b 
famed  for  the  presoDc^c  of  this  myKtcrious  raet.-r,  I  am  unable  to  state.  It  has  been  plinad 
upon  almost  every  portion  of  the  Pltiius.  But  upon  these  points  all  authorities  agree — tliatht* 
escapes  with  ease  from  the  fleetest  horse,  without  breaking  from  his  usual  puce — ia  entirely 
wliito,  and  of  extraordinary  size,  but  withal,  ho  finely  proportioned,  that  this  pecnHaiitj  b  o^ 
discoverable  by  comparison.  But  thouj^h  much  has  been  said  and  written  npon  the  wondsr 
ful  qualities  ot  this  c«>urri(>r  of  the  Plains,  I  feel  constrained  to  admit  (Kentook  to  tht 
contrary  notwithstanding)  that  to  my  mind,  its  cxisteuco  is  like  that  of  the  far-famed  leaHr- 
pent,  which  always  appears  olf  Nahant  during  the  fashionable  season,  a  matter  npon  whid  I 
am — open  to  conviction. 

t  Jockel,  a  Mcj^ican  term  for  an  inferior  description  of  house  or  hat 
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est  enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  only  served 
to  ioflamo  the  ardor  of  poor  Jake,  who 
had  now  grown  ahnost  frantio  upon  this 
one  point.  The  subject  was  forever 
upon  his  lips — waking  or  sleeping,  it 
seomod  always  uppermost  in  his  excited 
mind  ;  for  oftenti<nes,  while  taking  my 
turn  to  watch,  I  hoard  my  comrade  mut« 
toriiig  iu  his  feverish  dreams,  as  fancy 
pictured  to  his  eye  the  vision  of  a  chase 
in  which  the  prey  he  so  much  coveted 
was  flying  across  the  plain,  while  he — 
the  sole  pursuer — seemed  gaining  at 
every  stride ;  and  then,  just  as  the  gob- 
lin steed  appeared  almost  within  his 
grasp,  it  would  elude  the  misdirected 
lasso  ;  while  the  dreamer,  roused  from 
his  unquiet  slumbers,  would  spring  to 
his  feet,  with  the  cold  sweat  gathering 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  cry  of  **  Faster, 
faster  yet !"  breaking  from  his  quiver- 
ing lips. 

At  length  I  really  began  to  fear  him 
when  this  wild  mood  was  on,  and  wished 
lu»artily,  more  than  once,  that  my  com- 
panion and  myself  were  back  again  in 
Santa  Fe.  On  one  occasion,  and  one 
only,  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
Jake  upon  the  folly  of  our  remaining 
longer  in  th(^  wilderness  with  no  better 
prospect  ahead  than  a  fruitless  chase 
after  a  horse  that  nobody  ever  saw; 
but  Jake's  eyes  flashed  with  an  ugly 
kiiul  of  Arc  that  I  didn't  half  like,  as 
hf  Ffpliid,  '•  That  if  I  chose  to  throw 
up  my  hajul  and  desert  my  partner,  I 
was  fi«n>  t«»  p> ;  but  that  ho  had  sicorn 
to  lift  what  lie  came  for,  and  would  do 
so — ye: — if  he  hunted  there  lilt  the  Day 
o/JuJirmnif."  **Till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment!'  I  had  begun  to  ponder  and 
gr»>w  sujHTstitious  about  those  words, 
even  whil»'  I  bhunod  myself,  at  the  time, 
for  attacliin^  so  much  importance  to 
them. 

It  wiUi  near  the  close  of  one  of  those 
dnary  autumnal  days,  when  the  sun- 
><'«»rcli»  »l  hcrl)a;x('  t>f  the  groat  prairies, 
prufluMl  by  tho  summer's  heat,  looks 
r>n»\vn  and  -♦  ar.  and  fitful  winds  have  a 
nn'ia!j(ii<»!y  >«)nnd,  as  they  go  bluster- 
in::  a.  r'»>s  tho  plains,  whore  withered 
gra>-.  -  \)"W  (l')wn  and  rustle  mournfully, 
or  sti-  v  witii  sundered  particles  their 
>«»litary  truck.  The  weather,  too,  had 
Ihmii  a-i  wayward  and  changeable  as  a 
stnnrita"^  lancy — now  raining  or  blow- 
ing, th« Ml  promising  to  cl«*ar,  and  then — 
as  y-u  jazi'l  u[> wards  for  the  blue  sky 
and  suii.-liiiM — clouding  up  more  gloomi- 
ly  than   bit'nro.     We   wero   enoamped 


upon  an  extensive  plain,  where  no  fael, 
save  the  dried  bunalo  dung,  was  to  be 
obtained,  so  that  our  fire,  though  re- 
cently replenished,  had  been  kept  under 
by  the  storm,  and  now  bid  fair  to  go  out 
entirely.  Our  camp,  therefore,  was  but 
a  comfortless  one,  for  the  '*  traps*'  and 
**  possibles"  had  been  thoroughly  soak- 
ed ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  inmates,  who 
were  just  then,  though  from  widely 
differing  causes,  two  of  the  most  misen^ 
ble  men  that  ever  halted  upon  a  bleak 
prairie  to  abide  the  peltings  of  a  storm. 

For  myself  (as  I  generally  like  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  and 
'*  take  things  coolly,**  which  we  certainly 
did  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as  the  wea- 
ther went),  I  had  lain  down  upon  a 
serape^  and,  while  leaning  lazily  upon 
my  elbow,  fell  to  thinking  about  old 
times,  and  jolly  nights  in  **the  settle- 
ments,*' until  it  seemed  wonderful  to  me 
that  my  companion  would  persist  in  re- 
maining where  there  was  nothing  to 
make,  and  "no  show*'  ahead.  As  I 
thus  cogitated,  I  would  now  and 
then  steal  a  glance  at  poor  Jake, 
who,  having  worked  himself  into 
one  of  his  tantrums  about  **  the 
pacer,**  was  sitting  moodily  upon  the 
ground,  at  some  distance  from  our  now 
expiring  fire ;  where,  with  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  elbows  resting 
upon  his  knees,  he  was  gazing  earnestly 
towards  the  southwest ;  to  which  quar- 
ter his  blood- shot  eyes  had,  for  the  last 
three  days,  been  continually  turned,  as 
the  direction  from  whence  (as  he  had 


latterly  assured  mej  we  were  to  look 

„    ot 
steed. 


for    the    coming   ot    the  great    white 


The  sun  had  gone  down,  but  the 
rising  moon  shed  a  scanty  light,  which 
grew  brighter  and  more  silvery  as  she 
drifted  out  into  the  unfrequent  cloud- 
rifts.  My  companion  and  myself  had 
not  exchanged  a  word  for  the  last  half 
hour,  and  I  was  fast  yielding  to  drowsi- 
ness, when  a  wild  and  sudden  cry  from 
Jake  aroused  me  from  the  8tui>or  into 
which  I  had  fallen.  Springing  to  my 
feet,  and  catching  up  my  ride  as  I  did 
so,  under  the  belief  that  we  were  about 
to  be  attacked  by  Indians,  I  beheld 
Jake,  who  was  hastily  bridling  his  fastest 
buffalo  horse,  peering  so  intently  into 
the  gloom,  that  my  own  eyes  followed, 
almost  insensibly,  the  direction  of  his 
Could  it  really  be !  I  looked  again,  and 
et  again,  almost  fancying  that  I  must 
aueep  and  dreaming,  but  still  the 
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same  object  was  before  me,  remaining 
fixed  aa  though  rooted  to  the  ground. 

Yes,  there,  to  the  southwest  in  all  the 
beauty  of  his  matchless  proportions, 
stood  the  great  white  pacer  of  the 
praiiies,  motionless,  within  less  than  a 
hundred  yards,  as  though  it  had  wan- 
dered there  to  tempt  us  to  the  pursuit. 
**  Wagh,  the  game*s  hyar  at  last!"  was 
my  ciT,  as  I  lifted  myself  into  the  sad- 
dle ;  for  Jake,  who  had  flung  himself 
upon  his  best  horse,  with  no  other  equip- 
ment than  its  bridle,  was  already  flying, 
in  pursuit  My  steed  was  a  good  one, 
and,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  I 
was  close  beside  my  comrade,  who  spoke 
not  a  word,  save  when  he  uttered  some 
hasty  exclamation  to  cheer  on  the  noble 
animal  he  rode.  Our  ride  that  night 
was  a  wild  and  headlong  one.  Had  life 
and  death  depended  upon  our  speed,  or 
had  the  whole  Camauche  nation  been 
thundering  upon  our  track,  we  could 
not  have  pressed  our  animals  more 
doselv,  or  made  horseflesh  do  more 
than  it  did.  But  still,  the  snow-white 
paoer  seemed  to  glide  noiselessly  before 
us,  like  a  ghastly  thing ;  going  fast  or 
slow,  it  was  ever  the  same,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  hour^s  chase,  we  found 
ourselves  no  nearer  than  before.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  I  felt  myself  growing 
frightened;  a  superstitious  horror  had 
taken  possession  of  me ;  the  hair  bris- 
tled upon  my  head ;  and  my  trembling 
knees  could  with  difficulty  retain  their 
pressure  upon  the  saddle.  It  didn't 
look  right,  and  I  determined  to  tell  Jake 
so,  if  I  died  for  it.  So,  riding  as  closely 
to  his  side  as  the  rapid  gait  at  which  we 
were  traveling  would  permit,  I  whis- 
pered hoarsely  (for  a  vague  suspicion 
filled  my  mind,  and  I  did  not  care 
to  call  outt  lest  the  white  shadow 
we  were  following  should  do — I  scarce 
knew  what)  :  *'  Jake,  for  heaven's 
sake,  hold  up;  let's  go  back  to  Santa 
Pe,  or  anywhere  else,  rather  than  stop 
where  we  are.  They  tell  strange  stories 
about  these  plains ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  ever  the  evil  one  took  the  form  of  a 
great  white  pacer,  we  are  pursuing  him 
to-night;  if  this  goblin  were  black,  I 
would  swear  to  it."  Years  have  passed 
ttnce  these  occurrences  took  place ;  but 
•ever,  though  I  should  live  to  see  a  hun- 
dred (which  I  don't  expect  to),  shall  I 
the  expression  of  my  comrade's 
as  he  turned  to  answer  me.  The 
httd,  at  that  moment,  struggled 
%  dense  pile    of  beaped-up 


clouds,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  Boan 
his  features  plainly.  His  oonntenanoe 
seemed  that  of  a  madman's  ;  his  cap  was 
gone;  his  long  hair  floated  freely  in 
me  wind ;  the  foam  had  gathered  upoa 
his  thin  lips,  which  he  had  bitten,  in 
his  strong  excitement  until  the  blood 
trickled  slowly  from  the  wounds,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  savagely,  as  he  drew  him- 
self up,  and  screamed  out,  with  an  oath : 
»*  I'll  follow  him— yes— tai  the  Day  of 
Judgment !"  As  he  pronounced  these 
words,  the  moon  was  again  overcast; 
and,  though  the  race  went  on,  not 
another  word  was  spoken.  A  half- hour 
had  elapsed,  when,  by  the  uncertain 
light,  I  perceived  a  long  black  line, 
which  lay  directly  before  us,  and  which 
I  was  confident  must  mark  the  location 
of  one  of  those  deep  goUies  which  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  upon  the  far 
southwestern  prairies. 

By  this  time  my  feelings  had  been  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  wild  adventure  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  that  my  pre- 
vious fears  had  given  place  to  an  in- 
tense desire  to  behold  the  result  of  the 
chase.  It  was,  therefore,  with  more  of 
curiosity  than  alarm  that  I  beheld  the 
pacer,  without  any  abatement  of  its 
speed,  approach  the  borders  of  this 
broad  cafion.  Now,  thought  I,  we  shall 
know  at  last  whether  this  famous  cours- 
er be  horse  or  demon ;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  almost  hoped  that  the  creature 
would,  as  I  expected,  glide  unharmed 
across  the  abyss,  and  pursue  its  flight 
upon  the  level  ground  beyond.  *'  It 
will  soon  be  settled  now,"  I  muttered, 
as  the  pacer  gained  the  brink.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  it  seemed  to  vanish,  like 
a  thing  of  air,  so  suddenly  had  it  melted 
into  the  gloom.  I  called  to  Jake;  I 
shouted,  but  still  he  heeded  me  not.  He 
was  now  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
chasm.  There  was  a  wild  cr^,  a  ma- 
niacal laugh,  and  then  a  wild  impreca- 
tion, and  the  words,  **  Until  the  Day  of 
Judgment  i"  rose  solemnly  upon  the 
breeze  ;  and  then  I  was  alone  upon  the 
prairie,  while  a  dull,  heavy  crash  from 
the  rocks  below  told  me  that  Wild  Jake 
had  met  his  doom.  I  reined  in  my  now 
almost  exhausted  horse,  who  stood 
quietly,  with  heaving  flanks  and  droop- 
ing head,  while  I  dismounted  and  crept 
cautiously  to  the  spot  from  whence 
Jake  had  gone  headlong.  The  moon- 
light lit  up  the  shadowy  sides  of  the 
cailon  but  dimly,  and  I  could  only  dis- 
cern a  dark  mass,  which  I  judged  to 
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be  the  bodies  of  my  companion  and  his 
steed.  I  shouted  aloud  ;  but,  save  the 
hollow  echoo^,  there  came  no  sound  or 
groan  from  those  motionless  forms.  I 
leaned  over  the  abyss,  and  strained  my 
ear  to  listen,  but  the  labored  breathing 
of  my  horse  and  the  wailing  of  the 
midnight  gale  wore  all  that  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  hour.  Satisfied,  at  length, 
that  the  worst  was  over — for  the  descent 
must  have  l^oen  upward  of  a  hundred 
feet — I  retired  from  the  spot ;  and,  hav- 
ing hobbled  my  horse,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  endeavoring  to 
find  some  path  by  which  Ut  gain  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  But  my  ofiforts 
were  in  vain,  and  it  was  long  after 
daybreak  ere  I  finally  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  safe  but  difiicult  trail,  by 
which  1  reached  the  spot  where  lay  the 
mangled  remains  of  poor  Jake  and  his 
ill-fated  animal. 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  But  prairie 
hunters  say  that,  on  stormy  nights,  the 
grer.t   white  pacer   still  dashes  madly 


across  the  plain,  while,  close  upon  his 
track,  a  horseman,  of  no  earthly  mould, 
rides  madly  in  pursuit,  and  cries,  as  he 
urges  on  his  ghostly  steed :  **  I  follow 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment !" 

It  was  now  ••  Fat  Jones's*'  turn,  and 
he  accordingly  commenced  a  narrative 
of  some  youthful  escapade  in  New 
Mexico,  in  which  a  sefiorita  and  a 
•*  breach  of  promise  caf>e,"  which  didn't 
come  into  court,  and  an  unhappy  Mexi- 
can tormented  by  jealousy,  were  so 
prosily  mingled  that  I  fell  asleep 
in  the  very  midst  of  its  recital,  to 
dream  of  desert  sand,  and  great  white 
steeds,  the  stories  I  had  heard  seeming 
to  be  dancing  a  fandango  in  my  irri- 
tated brain — now  right,  now  left,  hands 
across,  and  down  the  middle— until  I 
had  the  two  so  inextricably  jumbled  ia 
my  mind,  that  I  might,  upon  awaking* 
have  answered  indifferently  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  Wild  Jake,"  or  •»  Ken- 
tuck,  the  Fiddler." 


BLONDINE. 

BLONDINE  is  beautiful,  Blondine  is  fair  ; 
1  give  her  a  girdle-clasp  curiously  wrought. 
And  she  said  that  a  lock  of  her  golden-brown  hair 
For  me  should  be  twined  in  a  true-lover's  knot : 
But  Pierrot  that  love-knot  cxultingly  shows— 
Toujours  rapine  est  sous  la  rose. 

Blondine  is  merry :  she  takes  her  guitar, 
And,  smiling  on  me,  a  love-ditty  she  sings ; 

Glimpses  of  love,  like  a  light  from  afar. 

Flash  to  my  heart  from  the  vibrating  strings : 

The  music  is  Blondine*s — the  rhymes  are  Pierrot'fl — 

Toujours  i'6pine  est  sous  la  rose. 

Under  this  tree  she  sat  until  dark, 
Green  came  its  buds  to  her  breathings  of  life ; 

ril  carve  her  name  on  its  silvery  bark — 

What! — carved  there  already  ? — cursed  be  the  knife! 

Bl<)Ndi>'e  and  Pierrot  :  faint  my  heart  grows — 

Toujours  I'tpine  est  sous  la  rose. 

Over  the  stepping-stones,  borne  along — 

1  see  hrr  coming,  my  eyes  grow  dim — 
Steadily  borne,  for  Pierrot  is  strong  : 

ILiI  he  has  kissed  her — she  has  kissed  him  I 
Simrp  is  my  dagger,  sure  are  its  blows — 
Toujours  1'.  pine  est  sous  la  rose ! 
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GLIMPSES    OF   NINEVEH— B.C.   690. 


Zethar  ih  Babyloit  to  Hboai  in  Nine. 

VEH. 

I  HAVE  not  forgotten  my  promise, 
dear  kinsman,  to  cive  jou  some 
account  of  our  joumej  hither ;  and,  as 
the  best  mode  of  so  doing,  I  will  make 
a  few  extracts  from  my  diary : 

Tenth  day  of  second  month  of  Season  of 
Fruits  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  Lord 
and  King  Sennacherib. 

This  afternoon,  we  bade  farewell  to 
our  good  friends  upon  the  quay,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Gazelle,  bound 
for  Babylon.  We  are  anticipating  a 
right  pleasant  voyage.  Our  vessel  is 
small,  but  handsome,  comfortable,  and 
well-manned.  We  have  the  exclusive 
use  of  her,  with  the  privilege  of  stop- 
ping wherever  and  as  long  as  may  suit 
our  pleasure  or  convenience.  Our  only 
fellow-passenger  is  Mehuman,  a  colonel 
in  the  Fourth  Legion,  who  has  just  ob- 
tained a  three-months'  leave  of  absence 
from  his  majesty,  on  the  score  of  ill- 
health,  and  who  accompanies  us  as  far 
as  his  native  city  of  Behoboth.  He  is 
an  old  friend  of  father's,  who  invited 
him  to  join  us,  as  the  least  fatiguing 
mode  of  getting  home.  Our  captain, 
a  Sidonian,  seems  to  be  a  well-disposed, 
skillful  fellow,  with  a  wonderful  power 
of  lungs,  which  he  at  times  perverts  to 
profane  uses.  Our  cabin  is  airy  and 
cheerful,  and  our  cook  an  artist. 

What  a  lovely  evening!  We  have 
just  come  to  anchor,  beneath  the  fortress 
of  Besen,  having  had  a  charmmg  four- 
hours'  sail.  Never,  before  did  it  appear 
to  me  so  charming ;  but  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  describe  it,  or  to  set  forth  the 
succession  of  beautiful  pictures  that 
Nineveh  and  its  environs  present  to  the 
traveler  ?  Such  combinations  of  groves, 
parks,  gardens,  pleasure-houses,  viUas, 
palaces,  temples,  towers,  statues,  obe- 
lisks ;  such  felicitous  groupings  of  ob- 
jects, such  vivid  and  various  hues !  Sure- 
ly, no  other  jewel  of  earth  hath  such  a 
setting  as  this.  So  thought  I,  at  least, 
this  evening,  as  I  stood  gazing  on  its 
beauties,  illuminated  as  they  were  by 
the  golden  light  of  the  departing  sun, 
and  reflected,  with  softened  lustre,  in  the 
stately  river.  I  lingered  fondly  over  the 
picture,  till  the  last  ray  had  gilded  the 
loftiest  of  its  myriad  towers,  and  then 
threw  myself  upon  the  deck,  and  poured 


out  my  thanks  to  the  gods,  who  had 
cast  my  lot  amid  such  scenes. 

After  a  pleasant  supper,  the  xsolonel 
and  I  had  a  few  games  of  draughts  to- 
gether, while  f&ther  busied  himself  with 
his  drawings. 

11th.  Very  early  this  morning,  my 
father  and  myself  clamb^ed  up  the  bill, 
and,  after  seeing  the  sun  rise,  from  the 
tower  of  Sardanapalus,  took  guides  and 
torches,  and  explored  some  of  the  re- 
cently-excavated chambers  of  his  pa- 
lace. Imperfectly  as  we  dLsoemed 
their  contents,  father  was  quite  as  en- 
thusiastic about  them  as  he  has  been 
about  the  previous  discoveries.  One 
chamber  especiaUy  delighted  him«  with 
its  admirably-preserved  series  of  slabs* 
illustrating  a  campaign  of  Sardanapalus 
in  S^a.  The  colors  seem  as  freish  as 
if  laid  on  yesterday,  and  the  figures  are 
very  spirited  and  ufelike.  I  confess,  I 
coiQd  not  see,  though,  that  marvelous 
difference  between  them  and  the  works 
of  our  own  artists,  that  father  does. 
One  would  think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that 
art,  science,  faith,  all  the  good  things  of 
life,  had  sadly  degenerated  since  Qiose 
days.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  am  too 
young,  and  too  little  of  a  philosopher 
by  nature,  to  appreciate  his  reasonings 
on  these  points.  One  curious  stone,  by 
the  way,  we  stumbled  over,  which  was 
discovered  the  day  before  our  visit ;  its 
inscription  being  a  brief  history  of  the 

f>alace  itself.  It  speaks  of  one  buiU 
ong  before  the  time  of  Sardanapalus, 
by  one  of  his  forefathers,  its  having 
fallen  ii^to  decay  and  ruin,  and  his  re- 
storation of  it ;  reciting  its  plan,  and 
the  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper,  and 
cedar,  and  ivory,  and  all  the  precious 
and  far-brought  materials  expended  upon 
it ;  concluding  with  an  invocation  of  the 
blessings  of  tiie  gods  upon  his  labors. 
And  this^  forsoot£,  is  the  answer  to  his 
prayers !  Three  centuries  have  hardly 
elapsed,  and  lo,  his  own  work  is  dug 
out  of  tiie  earth  in  its  turn,  and  in  its 
ruined  chambers  to-day  are  artists  ex- 
ploring, scholars  musing,  clowns  gap- 
ing, and  moralizers  prattliug,  as  I  do 
now !  And  future  kings,  of  course,  are 
to  repeat  the  same  vain  labors  here. 
Meanwhile,  the  excavations  are  going 
on  with  great  promptness  and  system, 
and  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  spot 
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will  800Q  he  laid  bare.  Father  would 
willingly  havo  spent  the  day  here ;  but 
wo  contented  ourselves  with  a  two- 
hours'  visit,  finding  our  fellow-voyager 
up  when  we  returned,  and  by  no  means 
indisposed  for  breakfast. 

We  have  been  gliding  quietly  along 
all  day,  with  a  gentle  breeze  behind  us ; 
threading  our  way  amongst  a  fleet  of 
vessels  (»f  all  sorts,  from  the  vast  rafts« 
groaning  beneath  their  huge  burdens  of 
basalt  and  limestone,  down  to  the  gaily 
daubed  cockle-shells  of  the  fishermen. 
We  have  passed  many  pleasant  gardens 
and  cheerful  towns.  The  fields  have 
given  up  their  treasures,  and  the  labor- 
ers are  at  work  in  the  threshing-floors. 
This  afternoon,  we  have  met  several 
huge  caravans,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Conspicuous  among  them,  I 
noticed  that  of  our  great  merchant, 
Hamesh,  with  its  mile- long  train  of 
camels,  their  gay  palanquins  and  scar- 
let trappings  milking  a  bright  picture 
as  they  passed,  and  their  bells  discours- 
ing merry  music. 

12th.  We  have  spent  several  pleas- 
ant, busy  hours  to-day,  at  Arvan,  at  the 
magnificent  armory.  The  colonel  was 
not  well  enough  to  accompany  us,  but 
gave  us  a  line  of  introduction  to  the 
c<immanding  officer,  who  was  very  civil 
to  us.  It  would  take  many  days  rightly 
to  examine  the  details  of  this  vast  estab- 
lishment, with  its  immense  forges  and 
foundries,  its  long  lines  of  work-shops, 
its  huge  army  of  workmen,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  order,  and  discipline,  and 
admirable  distribution  of  labor  that  pre- 
vail in  it.  Here  the  student  of  war  may 
learn  all  the  weapons  of  his  calling,  and 
the  processes  of  making  them,  from  the 
humblest  spear  or  arrow-head,  up  to  the 
most  complicated  and  colossal  engine. 
A  graphic  remark  of  the  superintend- 
ent best  illustrates  the  resources  of 
the  place.  "Five  hundred  thousand 
men,*'  said  he,  **  might  enter  yonder 
portals,  without  a  weapon,  and  in  two 
little  hours  sally  forth,  a  thoroughly  ap- 
p^iinted  host."  Such  stores  of  arms 
are  kept  here  in  reserve,  besides  those 
continually  sent  away  for  the  uses  of 
the  government !  The  gallery  of  en- 
gines impressed  me  deeply.  What  a 
collt.'Ction  of  monsters,  drawn  up  in 
grim  array  on  both  sides  ;  catapults  of 
all  sizes,  rams,  porcupines,  spiders, 
scorpions,  chimeras,  I  know  not  how 
many  dreadful  devices  ;  now  silent  and 
tenantless,  but  who  knows  bow  soon  to 


be  lined  with  warriors,  or  crammed  wi^ 
deadly  missiles,  and  to  be  dashed, 
amidst  shouts  and  execrations,  against 
the  walls,  or  to  pour  forth  their  terrible 
contents  into  the  hearts  of  hostile  cities. 
**  Pretty  playthings,  are  they  not,"  re- 
marked the  keeper  of  the  gallery  to 
me,  a  dry,  sarcastic  little  man  ;  **  here's 
a  darling  for  you,  now,*'  pointing  to  a 
hideous  machine,  which,  at  every  dis- 
charge, he  said,  sent  five  tons  of  stones 
flying  through  the  air.  •*  We  have  al- 
ready tried  the  virtues  of  this  medi- 
cine," he  added,  **on  several  rebellions 
towns  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  a  very 
few  doses  have  effectually  quieted  the 
patient."  In  the  same  sneering  vein, 
he  eulogized  the  performances  of  another 
frightful- looking  invention,  which  he 
called  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty."  From 
this  hall  of  horrors,  we  issued  forth  into 
a  vast  court  filled  with  chariots,  several 
thousands  in  all,  I  should  think ;  in  every 
variety  of  pattern  and  finish,  and  grace- 
fully grouped  in  a  series  of  concentric 
circles,  with  eight  avenues  radiating 
from  the  centre.  The  effect  was  grand, 
as  you  stood  in  the  midst,  and  looked 
round  upon  this  goodly  congregation, 
and  mentally  contrasted  their  quiet 
beauty  and  orderly  array  with  the  wild 
scenes  of  tumult  and  slaughter  they  are 
yet  destined  to  figure  in.  From  this 
court,  we  were  shown  through  a  series 
of  superb  halls,  filled  with  armor,  most 
conveniently  and  tastefully  arranged, 
each  hall  being  set  apart  for  its  own 
particular  weapon,  and  were  finally 
conducted  to  the  Gallery  of  Gems,  as 
it  is  called — a  magnincent  room,  in 
which  only  the  most  costly  products  of 
the  work- shops  are  deposited.  Many  of 
its  treasures  nave  been  removed  to  the 
palace  at  Nineveh,  many  have  been 
sent  as  gifts  to  friendly  monarchs,  or 
bestowed  as  rewards  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field ;  still  there  remains 
a  superb  collection — golden-crested  hel- 
mets, with  exquisitely  wrought  lappets, 
inimitably  carved  shields,  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  swords  biasing  with 
gems,  daggers  beautiful  as  dreams, 
bow-cases,  with  most  dainty  and  fanciful 
devices,  pictured  banners,  and  standards 
of  marvelous  embroidefj.  The  most 
conspicuous  ornament  of  the  room  is  a 
newly-finished  triumphal  car,  which  is 
to  make  its  first  appearance  in  public 
on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  temple.  The  bas-reliefs  on  its 
panels  are  mirades  of  grace  and  beaaty ; 
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too  beautiful  to  be  described  in  humble 
prose.  But  I  can  write  no  more  this 
evening — my  eyes  ache,  my  brain  is 
bewildered  with  the  crowd  of  images 
that  press  upon  it. 

13th.  Here  we  are  at  the  charming 
town  of  Calah.  Just  before  reaching 
the  quay,  a  slight  mishap  befel  our  lit- 
tle craft,  she  having  been  run  into  by 
a  wretched  tub  of  a  ferry-boat,  and 
somewhat  bruised  about  the  prow,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  her  graceful 
figure -head.  Strong  language  prevail- 
ed, for  a  moment,  on  both  vessels ;  our 
good  colonel,  I  grieve  to  add,  quite  for- 

gettiug  his  sickness,  in  the  energy  of 
is  maledictions.  This  acddent  will 
detain  us  till  to-morrow  evening ;  but,  as 
we  had  determined  to  spend  a  day  here 
at  any  rate,  it  is  no  disappointment  to 
us. 

14th.  Another  pleasant  day.  JJet 
mo  see  ;  we  first  called  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  His  Excellency,  Ophar,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  city,  and  a  friend 
of  uncle  Telassar'd.  After  a  brief  visit, 
and  a  promise  to  return  to  dinner,  we 
sallied  forth  to  explore  the  quarries,  and 
then  visited  several  of  the  sculptors' 
studios,  where  we  saw  many  admirable 
works,  both  in  limestone  and  alabaster. 
As  I  had  never  seen  those — the  largest 
and  finest  quarries  in  the  empire — fa- 
ther was  determined  that  wo  should  not 
neglect  the  present  opportunity.  A 
pleasant  ten  minutes*  wsuk  brought  us  to 
the  principal  entrance — one  of  Ophar's 
slaves,  a  lively,  intelligent  fellow,  ac- 
companying us  as  guide.  I  had,  indeed, 
but  a  faiut  conception  of  the  extent  and 
riches  of  the  place,  or  of  the  amount  of 
labor  duly  expended  in  it.  It  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  town  itself,  with  its 
squares,  streets,  and  avenues,  and  its 
thousands  of  workmen,  captives  and 
malefactors  from  all  lands.  What  a 
noisy,  busy  scene,  to  be  sure  !  Such  a 
clicking  of  picks,  and  din  of  hammers, 
and  grating  of  saws,  and  creaking  of 
timbers,  I  never  heard  before.  And 
then  the  struggles  of  the  oxen,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  drivers,  and  the  cracking 
of  the  whips,  and,  over  all,  the  fierce 
voices  of  the  overseers,  as,  with  curses 
and  many  blows  with  their  spears,  they 
urged  on  to  their  tasks  the  lazy  or  sul- 
len laborers.  What  a  set  of  wretches, 
these  last!  Some  inexpressibly  sad, 
others  brutally  apathetic,  others  savage 
and  mullgnaut;  their  dark  faces  and 
dingy   costume  strikingly  contrasting 


with  the  shining,  beautiful  material  on 
which  they  were  working.  As  we  stood 
gazing  at  an  enormous  block,  just  oat, 
and  I  should  think  at  least  forty  oubiti 
in  length,  and  then  at  the  ponderoas 
machinery  for  removing  it  to  its  sledge, 
suddenly  the  trumpets  soiinded,  smn- 
moning  the  laborers  to  their  noontide 
meal.  Curious  was  it  to  see  the  o- 
multaneous  dropping  of  their  tools  and 
their  silent,  rapid  march  to  the  prieon 
hard  by,  leavmg  the  plaoe  strangdj 
still  and  vacant.  We  wandered  aboat 
for  some  time  here.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  masses  that  have  been  car- 
ried away,  but  little  impression  seema 
to  have  been  made  upon  the  xesonroee 
of  the  quarries.  Centuries  of  labor 
must  elapse,  indeed,  before  their  treas- 
ures are  exhausted — before  .the  myriad 
thoughts,  and  images,  and  '>"""^*,  that 
are  now  slumbering  here,  shall  be  dnW 
embodied,  and  sent  forth  to'  take  tfaeir 
places  in  the  world's  art  and  history. 
Meanwhile,  what  mighty  erents  may 
not  the  gods  have  in  store?  What 
wars,  what  revolutions,  what  birthB  and 
deaths  of  empires,  what  predoua  disooT- 
eries,  on  earth  and  in  the  hearens,  may 
not  these  same  stones  be  called  on  to 
illustrate  and  to  recite !  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  some  such  fit  of  musing  aa 
this,  when  we  found  ourselres  at  the 
nortiiem  gate  of  the  quarries,  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  left  of  that  by  which  we  had 
entered,  and  through  whioh  we  passed, 
on  our  way  back  to  the  town.  Not 
far  from  this  gate  is  the  stocUo  of  Ha- 
than,  the  most  distinffoished  of  dte 
sculptors  of  Calah.  We  did  not  find 
him  at  home,  but  one  of  Us  sta- 
dents  politely  showed  us  tfarobgh  the 
apartments.  Of  the  many  interesting 
works  here,  both  in  limestone,  and  bar 
salt,  and  alabaster,  I  was  most  stniok 
with  a  pair  of  holy  bulls,  just  finished, 
and  designed  for  the  temple  of  Nebo,  at 
Opis.  Though  elaborated  to  the  last 
degree,  there  is  yet  a^pindeor  and  mar 
jesty  about  them,  which  I  have  nerer 
seen  equaled.  A  group  of  lions  in  yel- 
low limestone,  full  of  graoe  and  spirit, 
and  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  alao 
held  my  eyes  captive  for  a  long  time. 
Father  called  my  attention  to  two  sob- 
lime  figures — bemg  the  diyinitiea  of  our 
two  great  rivers,  and  intended  to  oina* 
ment  the  eastern  front  of  the  aroh,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  grand  canaL  He 
was  also  much  interested  in  a  aeries  of 
slabs,  designed  for  the  same 
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and  on  which  all  the  pompous  ceremo- 
nial with  which  its  corner-stone  was 
laid  is  portrayed  with  great  minateness. 
There  are  some  fine  works,  too,  here,  in 
black  basalt,  both  statues  and  in  relief; 
among  them  an  admirable  likeness  of 
his  majesty — a  sitting  figure.  The  ex- 
pression and  drapery  are  alike  excel- 
l€»nt  -,  hut  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
matorial  itself,  nor  do  I  believe  the  gods 
intended  it  for  such  lofty  uses.  Uow 
it  over  found  favor  with  our  artists,  is 
to  me  a  mystery,  being  so  repulsive  and 
unmanageable,  so  wearying  to  their 
strength,  so  hard  upon  their  tools. 

From  Hath  an' s  we  went  to  the  stu- 
dio of  Shobal,  the  famous  worker  in 
bronze.  His  rooms  are  few  and  small, 
as  he  mostly  confines  his  labors  to  the 
miniature  department  of  his  art.  In- 
deed, it  is  only  through  a  strong  mag- 
nifying glass  that  you  can  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  marvelous  beauty  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  I  have  seen 
nothing  hke  it  at  Nineveh,  nor  could  I 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  such  a 
world  of  history  and  poetry  could  have 
been  packed  up  within  the  compass  of 
a  square  inch.  But  so  it  is,  and  when 
you  bring  the  lens  to  bear  upon  it, 
every  group,  almost  every  figure  and 
tree  in  the  composition,  is  expressive 
and  characteristic.  One  cup  quite  en- 
chantrd  mo  ;  a  little  thing,  about  two 
in(  lies  and  a  half  in  diameter,  by  two 
in  depth,  and  yet,  within  its  magic  cir- 
cle, all  the  incidents  of  a  lion-hunt  were 
depicted  with  amazing  spirit  and  fideli- 
ty ;  one-half  representing  the  pursuit 
on  the  plains,  with  horses  and  chariots, 
tlie  other,  the  more  desperate  and  peril- 
ous chase  among  the  mountains.  The 
work  is  incised,  and,  of  course,  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  than  the  same 
subject  Would  be,  if  embossed.  I  for- 
get how  many  hundred  figures  there  are 
in  all,  or  how  many  hundred  shekels 
th<'  artist  values  it  at.  I  should  have 
dearly  loved  to  have  bought  it  for  my 
P«mm1  Ilrgai ;  but,  alas,  such  costly  toys 
belnnc^to  the  cabinets  of  kings,  and  not  to 
the  hunible  chamber  of  student*^.  And 
suri'l y  tlje  artist  ought  to  be  munificently 
rewarded  tor  such  works  as  these,  when 
We  consider  the  outlay  of  time  and 
skill,  and  the  risks  involved — a  single 
niahi<lioit  blow  of  the  punch  or  graver 
often  marring,  beyond  repair,  the  labor 
of  months,  or  even  years. 

We  next  looked  in,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  Koyal  Fomidry,  where  they  were 


busy  making  preparations  for  the  cast- 
ing of  a  colossal  statue  of  King  Sar- 
gon.  We  are  sony  that  we  cannot 
wait  to  see  the  process,  which  is  to 
take  place  in  a  few  days.  They  show- 
ed us,  however,  the  designs,  both  for 
the  statue,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  its 
pedestal ;  the  former  being  by  Hathan, 
and  the  others  by  his  son.  The  treat- 
ment is  strictly  religious,  the  king  bo- 
ing  in  full  pontifical  costume,  with  the 
mace  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
raised  in  the  usual  attitude  of  benedio- 
tion.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  a  lofty 
platform,  in  Uie  centre  of  the  city, 
and  will  be  nearly  fourscore  cubits  in 
height,  including  the  pedestal.  I  quite 
agreed  with  father  in  his  admiration 
of  it,  and  can  imagine  the  fine  efifeot 
it  would  produce  at  sunset,  outlined 
against  the  glowing  sky,  or,  finer  still, 
under  the  solemn  moonlight 

On  returning,  we  found  our  excellent 
host,  who  had  long  since  got  through 
the  judicial  duties  of  the  day,  and  was 
quite  impatient,  indeed,  for  tis  dinner. 
The  repast  was  a  most  satisfactory 
one.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  dip- 
ped my  hand  in  nicer  dishes  than  those 
which  his  lovely  daughter  set  before 
us.  We  did  not  see  his  wife,  who  is 
much  of  an  invalid,  nor  his  son,  now 
on  a  visit  at  Babyhm.  Neither  hi.H 
grave  functions,  nor  his  advanced  years, 
made  themselves  manifest  in  Ophars 
manners  or  ccmversation.  On  the  con- 
trary, ho  was  full  of  fun,  and  was 
wagging  his  silver  beard  continually, 
both  at  his  own  jokes,  and  those  of  an 
Ethiopian  slave  in  atteudauce,  even 
older  than  himself,  and  who  was  evi- 
dently a  privileged  jester  in  the  fami- 
ly. Some  of  their  pleasantries  cer- 
tainly bordered  on  the  indecorous; 
leaving  the  impression,  moreover,  that 
our  host,  though,  no  doubt,  very  loyal 
and  devout  in  externals,  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  free-thinker  at  bottom.  He  has 
been  occupying  himself,  considerably 
of  late,  in  building  a  tomb  in  his  gar- 
den, which  ho  insisted  upon  showing 
us,  and  about  which  he  made  many 
queer  remarks.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
substantial  structure,  somewhat  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  adorned  with  appropri- 
ate pidntings  and  comfortable  coucdies, 
and  surrounded  with  nice  walks,  flower- 
beds, fish-ponds,  everything,  indeed, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  make  death  snug 
and  pleasant  His  coffin  had  come 
home  that  very  day.     He  was  quite  de- 
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lighted  with  it,  and  asked  us  if  we  did 
not  think  that  he  had  shown  good  taste 
in  the  selection  ?  It  certainly  was  a 
snperb  piece  of  alabaster,  and  the  lid 
covered  all  over  with  exquisite  carved 
work.  To  our  dismay,  he  had  it  re- 
moved, and  ordered  the  Ethiopian  to 
get  in,  and,  as  he  said,  try  the  fit  of  \L 
The  slave  obeyed  instantly,  and  when 
fairly  on  his  back,  grinned  and  rolled 
his  eyes  about,  in  tiie  most  absurd 
manner.      Father,    I  thought,   was   a 

gK>d  deal  shocked  at  this  exhibition, 
e  said  nothing,  however,  merely  re- 
marking to  me,  after  we  had  parted 
with  our  entertainer,  that  his  excel- 
lency was  a  very  eccentric  person,  and 
not  to  be  construed  too  liteiully. 

On  our  way  to  the  quay,  we  over- 
took the  Sidonian,  who  was  urg^g  for- 
ward, with  many  kicks  and  msJedic- 
tions,  a  couple  of  our  crew,  who  had 
been  abusing  their  leisure,  by  getting 
drunk.  We  were  glad  to  get  back  to 
our  pleasant  little  cabin,  where  we 
found  the  colonel  reposing  very  quietly, 
having  apparently  fallen  asleep  over  a 
chapter  of  Zoroaster. 

15th.  Edar.  We  arrived  here  about 
mid-day,  and  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  governor  of  the  town.  He 
is  a  particular  friend  of  Mehuman^s, 
and,  as  the  walk  was  but  a  short  one, 
he  insisted  on  accompanying  us.  We 
were  kindly  received  by  the  governor, 
who  is  a  tall,  splendid-looking  man, 
and,  moreover,  a  great  military  enthu- 
siast. The  prominent  topic,  indeed, 
of  his  conversation,  was  the  merits  of 
a  machine  which  he  has  just  been  per- 
fecting, to  wit,  a  scythe -armed  chariot. 
After  describing  it  at  length,  he  took 
us  down  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  where  several  of  these  grim 
objects  were  drawn  up  in  one  comer. 
It  made  one  shudder  to  look  at  them, 
with  their  huge,  glittering  blades  pro- 
jecting on  either  side — some  with  two, 
others  with  four,  and  even  six  blades. 
I  could  not  help  noticing  the  blood- 
stains on  some  of  them.  **  Ah,  yes," 
said  the  governor,  **  it  was  but  yester- 
day, that  we  tried  their  capabilities  on 
a  hundred  or  two  of  rascally  convicts, 
in  an  inclosed  place,  just  outside  of  the 
walls ;  and  I  assure  you,  colonel,  we 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result"  He  then  went  on  to  relate, 
in  the  most  cold-blooded  way,  all  the 
details  of  the  experiment;  the  beauti- 
ful behavior  of  the  horses,  the  skill  of 


the  charioteers,  the  admin^e  way  is 
which  the  chf^ots  turned  and  whe^ed, 
the  velocity  with  which  they  were  bom« 
onward,  and,  above  all,  the  dean  work 
(as  he  phrased  it)  which  they  made 
with  the  malefactors ;  taking  off  lieads, 
arms,  and  legs,  cleaving  in  twain  tranks, 
both  of  men  and  beasts,  without  a  sin- 
gle overturn,  or  the  loss  of  a  single 
scythe.  All  this  be  recited  with  the 
same  satisfied,  self-complacent  air, 
with  which  a  barber  mij^ht  prattle  of  the 
performances  of  some  favorite  razor.  I 
was  greatly  shocked,  I  confess.  Not 
so,  our  invalid  colonel,  who  aoite 
brightened  up  on  the  occasion,  ana  en- 
tered into  the  subject  with  true  profes- 
sional zeal.  He  regretted  tiiat  he  oonld 
not  have  witnessed  the  experiment ;  he 
had  long  Ihouffht  that  this  important 
weapon  of  war  had  been  neglected,  and 
was  glad  to  see  it  revived  and  improved ; 
he  predicted  a  brilliant  career  for  it, 
in  future  battle-fields,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  its  operations  were  con- 
fined to  service  in  ike  plains,  for  he 
would  dearly  love  to  give  those  accurs- 
ed Armenian  rebels  a  taste  ci  its  quali- 
ties ;  spoke  of  it,  in  short,  as  a  vete- 
ran campaigner  might  be  expected  to 
speak.  Oh,  the  heartlessness,  tiie 
atrocities  of  war !  Who  would  think, 
to  hear  these  two  men  talk,  that  they 
were,  as  I  know  them  to  be,  good  hus- 
bands, kind  fathers,  loyal  subjects,  sin- 
cere worshipers?  Ah,  dear,  what  a 
bundle  of  inconsistencies  is  human  na- 
ture, what  a  frightful  complication  of 
mysteries,  human  life  I 

16th.  Behoboth.  This  is  most  just- 
ly called  Rehoboth  the  Beautiful,  witii 
its  picturesque  fortress,  its  pleasant 
streets,  its  ^y  gardens,  its  famous 
wheat-fields,  its  superb  girdle  of  olive- 
groves.  Our  fellow-traveler,  it  seems, 
had  been  expected  for  some  time,  as 
there  was  quite  a  retinue  of  servants 
waiting  for  him.  He  insisted  <m  our 
riding  with  him  to  his  house,  some  two 
miles  from  the  landing-place.  On  our 
way  thither,  we  overtook  one  of  his  sons, 
a  handsome  boy  of  some  twelve  years, 
with  bright  eyes  and  golden  ringlets. 
He  was  driving  a  miniature  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  snow-white  goats;  a 
very  complete  little  turn-out,  with  glit- 
tering harness,  each  goat  being  also 
dressed  out  in  rosettes  and  ribbons, 
with  a  string  of  little  bells  about  its 
neck.  He  informed  us  that  it  was  a 
birth-day  present  from  an  old  ancle. 
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He  hjul  a  ]>rotty  little  si.stor  in  the 
chariot  with  liiiii,  and  likewise  his  bow 
and  quiver — \i**.  boiiip  on  hin  way  home 
from  li  sniuU  gathering  of  archers  ol 
his  own  age,  who  had  been  shooting 
for  prize?:,  two  of  which  he  proceeded 
to  >h'i\v  us,  lus  the  trophies  of  his 
skill. 

It  wjis  pleasant  t<»  neo  the  afifcctionate 
grtftini^s  tiiat  passed  hetween  father 
and  ehildnii.  Their  mother,  it  seems, 
has  U'k'U  dead  hut  a  few  montlis,  nor 
hail  the  li«»usfhold  yet  rt»covered  their 
aceii>t«»ined  cheerfulness.  There  was 
another  child  at  home,  who  interested 
ine  exceedingly ;  u  little  fellow  hardly 
six  yrars  oM,  yet  of  niro  intelligence. 
I  found  it  impossible  U)  puzzle  him, 
either  in  arithmetic  or  geography.  He 
can  print  on  clay,  too,  and  write  on 
papyrus,  almost  as  fast  as  I  can,  witli- 
out  missing  a  wedge,  or  misplacing  a 
letter.  lU)  means  to  be  a  priest,  he 
Hays  ;  and  truly,  if  ho  goes  on  accumu- 
lating knowledge  as  he  has  begun,  he 
will  be  a  bright  hght  in  the  priesthood. 
IJefon*  going  to  bed,  his  father  made 
him  r«'peat  a  hynm  to  Ashur,  which  he 
did  with  marvelous  propriety  and  feel- 
ing. 

Tlie  colonel  gave  us  an  excellent  sup- 
pir,  and,  if  the  wines  he  placed  before 
us  wiVi'  t'.iitlitul  representatives  of  his 
etlhir,  it  niu?t,  indeed,  be  a  paradise  for 
tin-  hililnr.  His  library  is  rather  small 
and  tniscellaneous,  having  been  much 
iiegU*(t«Ml,  he  says,  of  late.  He  showed 
u."*  SMine  interoting  drawings  of  battles 
in  wliich  he  had  taken  part,  and  also  the 
.^wnril,  ^hi«'M,  and  helmet,  witli  which 
lie  had  lM';,nni  lit'e,  he  said,  scjme  forty 
vrars  ago.  and  which  had  been  present- 
«d  him  hy  good  King  Sarg(m  himself. 
Then-  was  a  manuseri[»t,  also,  which  he 
tvithntly  t<M.k  great  pleasure  in  showing 
Ui  u<,  an«l  tlie  contents  of  which  he 
s««  in^d  to  have  by  heart.  It  wa»  a 
transhiti'ni,  into  Assyritm  verse,  of  sun- 
dry tVau'inrnts  of  the  famous  old  Greek 
.-iji;_'«'r.  Unnu'r,  nuide  about  a  century 
>in(  ♦•,  oy  an  aneestt)r  of  our  host,  and 
him-<>!t'  a  <ii.Ntinguished  soldier  in  his 
day.  whih'  stationed  at  Sardis ;  the 
««r:t:iiiaN  having  been  c<>pied  by  him  at 
vari.ii»>  tiju-.N,  us  they  fell  from  the  lips 
..f  wan«i»ririg  minstrels.  Since  then, 
.•f  e«Mir>f,  Greek  songs,  lx»th  original 
iunl  tr.in>lated,  have  been  heard  in  our 
ni;irk«t-|)la('e>,  and  may  bo  found  in 
many  nt'onr  libraries;  but,  at  that  time, 
such  a  collfction  must  have  been  a  great 
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cariosity.  I  am  not  scholar  enough  to 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  the  rendering ; 
but  the  lines  themselves  had  a  very 
pleasant  flow,  and  were  quite  grand  at 
times,  presenting  many  vivid  pictures 
and  soul-stirring  sentiments.  The  colo- 
nel recited  several  favorite  passages, 
not  with  the  same  animation  and  effect 
as  if  he  had  been  well,  still,  sufficiently 
so  to  help  the  evening  along  very 
agreeably. 

17th.  A  quiet  day  we  have  had  of  iL 
We  l«*ft  our  good  host  at  a  very  early 
hour  this  morning,  and  have  been  on 
the  wing  ever  since,  only  stopping  a  few 
moments  at  Arbo,  to  buy  some  milk  and 
fruit.  Father  has  been  at  work  all  day 
with  his  plans  and  calculations/ as  I  in- 
tended to  have  been,  over  my  astro - 
nomicfd  tablets ;  but  lo  and  behold ! 
when  I  came  to  open  the  parcel,  instead 
of  my  sky-studies  for  the  coming  mouth* 
I  found  that  I  had  stumbled  over  a  most 
dismal  collection  of  law-forms,  deeds, 
wills,  marriage  articles,  stupid  con- 
tracts of  all  sorts.  Can  it  be,  that  that 
rascally  bibliopole  at  Kehoboth  intend- 
ed to  impose  upon  me  thus  !  Or,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  did  he  hand 
me  the  wrong  package  ?  I  would  will- 
ingly give  him  the  benefit  of  the  latter 
supposition,  but  that  I  recidl  a  certain 
villainous  twinkle  of  tlie  eye,  that  al- 
most confirms  the  former.  Confound 
tlio  scoundrel !  Such  horribly  fine  print, 
too  !  It  is  bad  enough  to  sacrifice  one*s 
eyes  to  sound  science  and  authentio 
history  ;  but  to  throw  them  away  upon 
such  interminably  verbose  and  dreary 
trash  as  this  !  Out  upon  it !  In  my 
fury,  I  consigned  the  documents  to  the 
Tigris.  Belus  help  the  fish  that  swal- 
lows them  ! 

18th.  We  reached  Dura  just  before 
sunrise,  after  sailing  all  night.  It  has 
been  a  grand  holiday  here,  being  the 
governor's  birthday.  We  have  spent 
our  time  mostly  with  our  young  kins- 
man, Meran,  who  has  just  completed 
liis  secoud  year  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my here.  He  is  a  fine,  handsome  fel- 
low, and  seemed  right  glad  to  us.  He 
quite  distinguished  himself  in  the  mili- 
tary oxercise/i,  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal entertainment  of  the  day,  and 
which  were  duly  gpraced  with  tlie  gov- 
ernor's presence.  Meran  found  a  capi- 
tal station  for  us,  from  which  to  view 
the  show.  First  oame  a  review  of  th« 
troops  by  his  excellency;  some  two 
thousand    students    in    all,    in    ever/ 
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Tariety  of  armor  and  equipinfiit — horse- 
men and  chariot»,  heavy  and  light  armed 
infantry,  archers  and  Klingors.  I  was 
ehanncd  with  tho  grace  and  precision 
«f  thi'ir  movements,  and  with  the  superb 
music  of  the  band.  Then  we  had  a  foot- 
race, in  which  a  hundred  beautiful 
youths  took  part ;  a  horse,  a  shield,  and 
a  golden  chaplet  being  the  prizes  of  the 
three  victors.  Then  came  some  admi- 
rable specimens  of  archery ;  but,  above 
all,  did  a  corps  of  youthful  slingers 
distinguish  themselves,  by  the  marvel- 
ous rapidity  and  skill  of  their  perform- 
ances. A  large  grotesque  figure  of 
wet  chiy  was  set  up  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  it  was  covered  all 
over  with  oval- pointed  bullets  ;  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  those  discharged 
having  lodged  in  it.  Pebbles,  it  seems, 
are  quite  out  of  use  in  the  army,  and 
are  only  fit,  said  M.,  to  pepper  birds 
with.  I  had  no  conception  of  tho  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  weapon ;  but  my  eyes 
were  opened  on  seeing  the  impression 
made  upon  this  image.  Loud  plaudits 
greeted  the  efforts  of  the  young  marks- 
men. Tho  exercises  closed  with  the 
assault  and  capture  of  a  miniature  for- 
tress, erected  in  the  midst  of  the  capa- 
oious  and  beautiful  grounds  attached  to 
the  academy.  The  siege  lasted  about 
an  hour,  and  was  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tively rendered,  from  the  first  summons 
of  the  trumpet,  to  tho  carrying  off  of 
the  spoils.  Sham-fights  generally  are 
things  to  yawn  over ;  but  the  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  this  performance  quite  rivet- 
ed us  to  our  seats ;  and  yvX  no  blood 
w:is  spilt,  and  only  one  ankle  sprained, 
during  tho  whole  representation.  After 
the  fall  of  the  fortress,  came  an  on- 
slaught of  a  very  different  nature,  in  the 
shape  of  a  banquet,  in  the  great  htdl  of 
tho  academy,  and  in  which  both  be- 
siegers luid  be^eged  enacted  prodigies 
of  valor.  So  it  seemed  to  us,  as  we 
surveyed  tho  field  from  one  of  the  gal- 
leries overlooking  the  hall.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, Meran  came  down  to  see  us, 
and  remained  aboard  till  sunset.  He 
would  have  stiud  longer,  but  he  had  to 
make  his  arrangements  for  the  proces- 
sion this  evening;  the  students  all 
marching  by  torch-light  to  pay  their 
vows  at  the  temi)le  of  Merodach.  Father 
retired  early,  while  I  amused  myself  by 
wandering  about  the  streets,  watching 
the  motley  groups  gathered  around  the 
jugglers  and  the  dancing  girls,  or  lis- 


toning  to  the  doleful  ditties  of  the  bal- 
lad-suigers.  Tn  the  palace- eqiure, 
which  was  finely  illuminated,  there  wu 
a  grand  roasting  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
a  distribution  of  wine  and  loaves  to  the 
people.  It  was  long  after  midnight  be- 
fore the  town  was  qaiet. 

19th.  We  were  aetained  some  time 
this  morning  by  tlie  non-appearanoe  of 
several  of  our  mariners,  who  had  been 
participating  quite  too  freely  in  yester- 
day *s  festivities.  The  sun  was  full  four 
hours  high,  before  tho  last  of  the  delin- 
quents was  kicked  aboard. 

We  are  fairly  in  tho  low  oonntries  st 
last ;  nc»t  the  faintest  vestige  of  a  hill  to 
be  seen.  A  few  hours*  sail  brought  ni 
abreast  of  the  entrance  of  the  eastern 
canal — the  first  of  that  series  of  maeni- 
ficent  works  Mphose  praises  father  iisi 
been  singing  all  day.  And  trolYv  the 
most  thoughtless  traveler  could  not 
look  upon  them,  for  the  first  time,  irith- 
out  emotion,  bearing,  as  they  do*  the 
precious  waters  of  the  Tigris^ the  Toiy 
life-blood  of  the  land— to  no  many 
myriads  of  fields  and  gardensv  giving 
existenco  and  support  to  ao  muj 
thriving  towns  and  smiling  Tillages; 
in  a  word,  turning  these  vast  plains. 
else  a  parched  and  barren  wiidertiess, 
into  a  scene  of  beauty  and  fmitfulness, 
unparalleled  on  earth.  The  history  of 
these  works,  the  grand  conceptions  of 
their  designers,  the  science,  labor,  ud 
treasure  expended  upon  them,  these 
are  topics  on  which  father  is  always 
ready  to  talk.  He  gave  me  many  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
construction,  tho  cost  of  repairsi  the 
scale  of  tolls  and  of  prices  paid  by  the 
consumers,  and  the  many  oontrimnoes 
for  preventing  the  abuse  orwasteof  tiie 
waters.  After  readins  the  grand  in- 
scription on  the  face  of  the  tower  ereot- 
ed  hero  in  their  honor,  we  climbed  to 
the  top,  and  looked  down  on  a  most 
superb  picture,  its  crowning  ornament 
being  these  canals  and  their  tribatuiesi 
with  their  shining  lines  inteneetiii^  it 
in  all  directions,  Bke  a  vast  network  of 
silver  spread  over  the  land,  and  of  sQ 
dimensions,  from  the  spaoioan  ohnnneb 
dotted  with  boats  and  oargeSt  down  to 
tho  tiny  threads,  glistemng  along  fStuB 
borders  of  the  humblest  gardenSi 
After  spending  a  couple  of  hours  hen^ 
we  reembarked,  and  arrived  at  Sania 
about  an  hour  before  sunset.  We  ifli- 
mediately  reported  ouraelTsa  to  Ae 
officer  on  the  quay — this  bttng  tiw  kit 
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town  ln'f(»ri»  t'litrriii^  lkil>vl<»iiia.  Ho 
was  v»ry  prompt  and  courKMms  in  liis 
(xaiiiinatlon,  and  iit  l«'ss  than  ten  inin- 
iilt's  we  wrn'  undiT  way  af^ain. 

Sliortly  after  leaving  Sainani,  wo  came 
ill  ^iiJllt  «>f  the  wall  of  Ninus*,  stretch- 
inL'otf  irrandly  to  tin' soutliwest,  pierced 
lure  and  tliere  by  stately  arehways,  ita 
I't'ty  l>atileinents  and  loii;^  line  of  recod- 
inu'  towers  liatlnMl  in  thi*  nudlow  lif^ht 
of  •iini'-et,  while  ever  antl  anon  the  part- 
in;:  rays  w(M»ld  he  eau{:^ht  and  rcfleeted 
from  t!K*  j;litterini^  armor  of  soino  dis- 
tant sentintd.  A  prand  piotnro ;  far 
tlitVereiit,  indeed,  from  that  we  had 
^aztd  on  in  the  mornin*^,  hnt.  iu  its  way, 
eijually  fine  antl  suir^estivo.  It  was 
after  dark  when  we  reached  tlu»  fortress 
at  the  water's  t'd^e,  in  which  the  wall 
terminates.  Our  trnmpct  was  promptly 
re>|jonded  to  from  the  .nhore,  and.  after 
living  \^t  for  a  few  moments,  we  were 
<lnly  lM.ard"d  hy  a  centurion,  followed 
|iy  a  toiiple  of  lantern-lwarinpj  attend- 
ant-. Jle  was  a  very  >urly,  silent  per- 
s<Mi.  not  voucdisafin::  to  throw  even  a 
\v<»rd  .it  us  ;  hut  aftir  a  prim  survey  of 
«'Ur  p.f^sports,  and  cd'the  licens(»  of  the 
SIdoiii.jn,  he  pave  forth  one  solitary 
prinit  of  assent,  and  we  w«T(^  permitted 
to  proeeed. 

•JOtli.  It  was  late  in  the  nipht  wh<»n 
we  passed  ( >[»is.  I  pot  up,  and  had  a 
L'.iino-i'  i.f  tlie  heautifid  city,  slumher- 
in_'  ill  the  mo(»nliplit,  and  of  th(»  templo 
of  N»Ih.,  ri-iiip  mMii'>ticallv  out  t)f  its 
mid-t — the  plow  nf  its  sacred  tires  hrinp- 
inir  out  into  >tronp  relief  the  stattdv 
<ilMd!"«k<  in  front  of  it,  and  the  divine 
iiii:i::'>  that  crown  its  >uiinnit.  We  had 
iiiteiid«Ml  to  .sjxiid  >«»ine  days  here;  hut 
(ouelndfd.  on  tlu"  whide.  to  postpone 
oir  \\'-\\  till  our  return  from  Bal>vion. 

( >ur  voyaLM*  ti»-<iay  has  been  v<*ry 
jl«a"«aMt.  True,  the  .-cencry  is  some- 
what uioMntonoim,  and  the  river  has  lost 
it-  r';(  anio-  ;  Imt  then  the  indi(!ations 
"f  plenty  and  prosperity,  that  every- 
wli. T'-  pr«et  the  eye,  are  most  ch«'erin<^ 
t"  l*«]i<Md.  This  reason,  especially,  the 
t"il-  of  the  hii<handman  liave  been 
nio-t  iM.unt«'ou-lv  r«'warded.  The  barns 
:ir"  Mu-tin^'  witii  their  treasufes — the 
prunri's  fairly  proaninp  bein-ath  the 
>P<mU.  S'leh  prolilic  kitchen-gard«'i!s, 
to..;  I  n«  ver  knew,  till  to-day,  what 
r  u<  n:iil»«r-i  were,  or  intdons.  Every- 
bo.iy  I'M.k.^  "^niilinpand  <-ontent(Ml.  Good 
rlie'T  i-.  iii-crib.d  in  uinnistakable 
c}iara«  t«r<  on  every  man  Hn«l  beast  that 
you    ni»  et.      What   proupa   of  chubby 


children  have  wu  seen  playin^^  about 
the  doors,  or  in  the  fields  I — what  C4>in- 
forUible  lookinp  cattle!  —  what  plump 
poultry!  And  oh,  the  date-groves! 
Never  did  I  b«*hold  such  j^dden  clusters 
before,  l)oth  haiipinp  l>eneath  their  broad 
leaves  and  gathered  in  great  yellow 
heaps  cm  the  ground. 

!;ilst.  Accad.  Last  night,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  home,  have  the 
niusquitoes  really  annoyed  us ;  this 
morning,  t«)o,  I  CiUifess,  the  fervor  of 
my  <levoti<)ns  has  been  impaired  by  the 
C(mtinued  assaults  of  these  malevolent 
and  most  intrepid  little  persecutors. 
Ty[>ho  take  them !  say  I.  How  any 
mtu'tal  can  lind  music  in  their  songs,  or 
comfort  in  their  caresses,  is  to  mo  a 
mystery.  And  yet  the  men  of  Egypt, 
we  are  told,  worship  them,  build  altars 
to  them,  and  offer  obIatii)ns,  anl  put  up 
petitions.  Whv  is  this  ?  Do  they  .seek 
thus  to  pn>pitiate  the  Evil  One,  from 
whom  they  spring,  or  do  they  indeed 
recognize  in  them  hidden  virtues  — ble  *8- 
ings  in  disguise  1  What  possible  at- 
tribute of  a  p)od  God  these  creatures 
can  symbolize,  I  have  not  faith  or 
insight  enough  to  discover.  Father 
slaughters  them  without  remarks,  and 
would,  no  d(»ubt,  consider  all  such 
8peciilati<ms  very  unprofitable. 

We,  of  cour>e,  have  be<'n  to  see  the 
))oa>t  of  Accad — the  t<Mnb  of  Thun- 
derbolt, the  illustrious  and  dearly  bo- 
loveil  stee(i  (»f  the  divine  Semininiis, 
wln).se!  tleetness,  strength,  and  b(»au- 
ty  are  the  tinn>honored  theme  of  the 
A^syrian  minstnd.  It  certainly  is  a 
most  interesting  old  monument,  and  wo 
lingered  long  ov«'r  its  <{uaint  inscrip- 
ti«>n,  and  studied  out  the  curious  and 
elaborate  scul[)tures  with  which  it  is 
enriched.  It  was  restored  and  re- 
c<dored  not  long  since,  with  great  care, 
and  the  letters  of  the  inscription  deep- 
em*d  and  refilled  with  copper. 

2*iial.  We  have  reached  Calneh — 
bri>k,  bustliuir.  n«)i.«*y  Cidneh — with  its 
Ih'ct  (»f  vesstds,  its  thronged  markot- 
j  daces,  and  crowded  caravansarie.*^. 
What  a  hubbub!  What  a  clatter  of 
drays  and  .shouting  of  sailors  !  I  took  a 
short  walk  in  the  street  facing  the  quay, 
this  morning,  and  was  glad  ti)  get  back. 
Such  a  i«tench  and  racket  I  have  not 
encount«*red  for  a  long  time;  so  m  my 
beggars  and  thieves,  too,  and  sinister 
lo<»king  faces,  yimng  and  old ;  such  a 
multitude  of  wine  and  l»eer-shops,  and 
of  idle  vagabonds  hanging  about  them, 
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Bingmg  filthy  songs,  or  roaring  at  the 
jests  of  some  vile  story-teller.  After- 
wards, I  explored  some  of  the  pleasanter 
parts  of  the  town,  with  father,  on  our 
way  to  the  old  temple  of  Nebo,  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  in  the  empire.  It 
is  a  very  small,  plain  structure,  of  no 
interest  save  to  the  antiquary,  and  forms 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  cum- 
brous magnificence  of  its  modem  name- 
sake hard  by.  There  is  far  more  in 
Calneh  to  interest  the  merchant  than 
the  artist  or  student.  It  owes  its  im- 
portance, of  course,  entirely  to  its 
position  directly  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Canal — that  magnificent 
monument  of  Assyrian  enterprise.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  the  basin, 
and  at  the  multitude  of  vessels  of  all 
sorts,  coming  and  g«>ing  in  almost  un- 
broken succession.  The  arch  that  spans 
the  entrance  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  more  than  a  thousand  labor- 
ers being  at  work  at  it  continually. 
When  finished,  it  will  reach  the  great 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits, 
being  in  width  one  hundred,  and  in 
depth  sixty,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  most  grand  and  beautiful  thing  of 
its  kind  on  earth ;  at  least,  if  all  the 
sculptures  that  are  to  decorate  it  are 
like  those  we  saw  at  Calah.  Our  little 
Gazelle  took  her  place  demurely  enough 
in  the  great  procession,  and  was  borne 
along,  behind  three  stout  mules,  at  the 
snail's  pao«  of  throe  miles  an  hour — 
very  different  from  her  usual  sprightly 
movements.  Only  once,  during  the 
passage,  did  the  animals  break  into  a 
trot  for  about  a  minute.  Our  captain 
gave  vent  to  his  impatience  in  occasional 
execrations;  but,  for  myself,  I  found 
the  transit  anything  but  tedious,  what 
vrith  my  admiration  of  the  canal  itself, 
the  busy,  cheerful  scenes  through  which 
we  passed,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
vessels,  travelers,  and  merchandise  that 
wo  were  meeting  continually. 

23rd.  It  was  quite  late  at  night,  and  a 
beautiful  moonlight,  when  we  came  out 
into  the  Euphrates  after  an  eight  hours' 
passage.  Our  little  vessel  seemed  glad 
to  spread  her  wings  a^ain,  and  to  feel 
once  more  the  throbbing  of  her  oars, 
and  danced  along  riglit  merrily.  This 
morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  lofty  walls 
and  myriad  towers  of  the  great  city 
were  visible  in  the  distance,  while 
around  us  were  all  the  evidences  of  our 
approach    to    a    metropolis.     Such    a 


swarm  of  boats  in  the  river ;  such  a 
crowd  of  caravans,  and  wacons,  and 
horsemen,  and  footmen,  on  the  roads ; 
such  a  complication  of  canals  and 
bridges  in  all  directions,  and  all  seem- 
ingly alive  with  travelers.  I  was  much 
struck  with  a  stately  procession  of  ele- 
phants,  in  gaudy  trappinc^  that  passed 
close  by  us,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  on  their  way,  we  were  told,  to  the 
royal  park  at  Nineveh.  They  certainly 
moved  in  a  very  majestic  manner,  and  as 
if  fully  conscious  of  the  distin^shed 
quarters  to  which  they  were  destined. 
We  passed  several  huge  glass  factories 
with  their  lofty  chimneys,  their  black 
volumes  of  smoke  tinged  by  the  morn- 
ing beams ;  vast  brick-fields  and  lom- 
ber-yards,  and  d^pAts  innumerable. 
But  the  scene  on  the  river  most  inter- 
ested me.  Such  a  crowd  and  vaiiety 
of  vessels,  from  the  gay  little  fruit  and 
fiower  boats,  up  to  the  magnificent 
three-deckers;  from  t^e  black«  little, 
kettle-shaped  craft  of  the  fishermen,  np 
to  the  enormous  rafts,  buoyed  np  by 
their  thousands  of  sheep-skins,  and 
bearing  on  their  vast  surfaces,  houses 
and  families,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
bales,  and  bags,  and  boxes,  without 
number.  It  was  almost  noon  before 
we  could  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
dense  throng,  and  roach  the  eastern 
water-gate.  After  a  few  moments'  de- 
tention and  examination,  we  again  took 
wing.  Another  half  hour's  sail,  and  a 
most  charming  one,  through  a  scene 
whose  beauty  and  splendor  can  be  sur- 
passed only  by  those  of  one  other  dty 
on  earth,  brought  us  to  the  paUoe- 
bridge,  on  the  northern  side  oz  which 
we  disembarked,  and  in  a  few  qiomenti 
more  found  ourselves  beneath  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  dear  Adar,  who  gave 
us  a  right  hearty  welcome.  Am- 
well,  Hothai.  May  the  gods  preserre 
you. 

Zbthab. 

*  *  *  • 

Father's  mission,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  learn,  is  a  successful  one,  and  we 
may  consider  ourselves  Babylomans 
for  the  present  He  has  written  several 
letters  to  friends  at  home,  which  this 
will  accompany.  Have  the  kindness 
to  forgive  whatever  you  may  find  in  it 
of  tedious,  or  flippant,  or  extravagant, 
and  believe  the  writer  your  oonstaul 
and  loving  friend, 

Zethab. 


1856.] 
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THE  recent  Hvnth  of  the  great  Ger- 
nuiii  satirist,  has  thrown  a  new  in- 
t4'n*>t  arouinl  his  character.  His  pro- 
tnicti'«l  inurtynlnin,  by  terrible  diitease, 
h:is  invt>st<'(l  his  sardonic,  scuffing 
iiiKiixo  wiih  an  ahnost  pathetic  tender- 
uc.*>s.  Heine  was  not  the  man  to  sec  are 
the  li»ve,  ov  ovi-n  the  esteem  of  gene- 
ral society.  His  wit  had  too  sharp  an 
edge  to  c»)nciliat4»  the  favor  of  common 
ac«iii:iintance.  He  wielded  it  too  reck- 
les>ly  to  inspire  confidence  in  his 
in(»ral  integrity.  His  insatiable  love  of 
fun,  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  ludic* 
rous,  and  his  miraculous  command  of 
the  vocabulary  of  humor,  were  com- 
bined with  a  subtle  Mepliist(»phelean 
iiialioe,  and  an  audaci(»us  disregard  of 
ronsi'(juenc<'s.  which  were  saved  from 
being  repulsive  only  by  his  brilliant 
k«''enness  of  intellect,  and  the  original 
i%ui\  surpri>ing  escapades  of  his  fancy, 
which  leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
lM(|uant  gratification  and  eager  curiosity 
at  once.  Still,  Heine  had  a  ch(*ico  cir- 
cle (if  enthusia>tic  friends.  He  was 
ImvimI  with  ard«>r  by  a  few  who  enjoyed 
his  intimacy.  Tluy  wrre  devtited  to 
him  in  lite,  and,  bineo  his  death,  they 
cheri>h  his  nienn>ry  with  a  parti^an 
ze.d.  Among  this  number  is  Alfred 
Mi  is'-ner,  a  (.iernian  p«»et  <>f  som*!  dis- 
tin«ti«Mi.  who,  in  ti)i>  little  V(ilum<',  has 
(-nib<Miii'(l  the  recnllcctions  of  a  boMun 
tiii'iid>ljip,  with  a  gl«»\v  t»f  pas>i<intite 
M:niirati<>n.  His  work  is  rapid  and 
hupirtieial,  but  it  contain**  many  iiici- 
lii  iits,  illu-«trative  of  the  hist  years  i>f 
til"  d«  piirliMl,  whicii,  as  revelations  of  a 
rcMiark.iiilc  i(iin>yiici'a.Hy,  cannot  fiiil  to 
uttr.ii't  "'Ur  re:i«lirs. 

The  aei|Uaintan('(*  of  the  author  with 
Iliine  (' liiiiiiiMK'tMl  ill  the  beginning  of 
ti.e  y  i'.iv  1"*  17.  The  illness,  which  after- 
■.•.ar«i"«  IK  I  aiuf  the  <»cca-ion  of  such  ua- 
j.  ir;iil'  if  il  .-ufi'- -rings,  had  then  shown 
it-  it'  in  a  .-•ll^bt  ili-gree,  but  not  snf- 
li  i<  ;itly  t'»  ;:ivt'  him  the  a[>pearance  of 
:l:i  \i  liiit-ial  in\aii<l.  His  right  «'yt^  was 
L-l'.-r.l,  iiiir,  in  «»tiier  re>pe«'ts,  his  coun- 
ti-ti.iiii.f  ixiiii.jh'd  iIh-  traees  **f  peculiar 
(.*  <iuty.  Hf  ha<l  a  hi;:h  an<l  expanded 
f«»r«ii'  .iti--bi.'-  lijn  ly  <  lii-rled  no>e  gave 
hlni  an  air  vX  n^ltiilty — his  graceful 
m«>.itit  \va>  >hai!eii    bv  the   )>eard  which 


also  completely  covered  the  chin.  HU 
beard  was  sprinkled  with  whites  but  his 
bn>wu  hair,  which  hung  in  clusteni 
down  his  neck,  betrayed  no  marks  of 
age.  The  whole  expression  of  his  face 
was  that  of  intense  sailness ;  but,  oo 
speaking,  it  was  marked  by  an  unlook- 
ed-for energy,  bh^nded  with  sudden  and 
almost  deimmiac  smiles.  At  that  time, 
he  was  in  the  eight  and  fortieth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  spite  o£  the  incipient  illness  which 
had  U*gun  to  assume  a  threatening 
character,  ho  was  still  fond  of  company, 
and  liud  lost  nothing  of  his  propensity 
to  laugh  and  j(»ke  with  his  friends.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  know,  tliat  his  circum- 
stances were  easy,  though  not  opulent* 
and  that  he  had  a  kind  and  sympathis- 
ing wife.  She  was  a  person  of  consid- 
eruble  Ix'auty,  and,  though  experienced 
in  all  the  ways  t»f  Parisian  life,  never 
h»st  her  natural  cliildliko  and  simple 
dis^Mtsition.  She  was  a  creature  of  im- 
pulse, rapidly  passing  from  smiles  to 
tears,  and  from  sport  tosympatliy.  The 
marriage  was  childless. 

The  dwelling  of  Heine,  one  of  the 
mo>t  illustri«tus  poets  that  Germany 
has  produeed,  wils  far  inferior  to  that 
of  a  see.ond  or  third-rate  French  au- 
th(»r.  Three  snndl  rooms,  on  the  third- 
story,  were  furnished  witli  modest  com- 
fort, and  l(»(»ked  imt  on  u  narrow  and 
n»>t  well-hghted  court -yard.  There 
wastht*  usual  white  marbln  mantel-piece, 
a  broad  mirror  over  this,  u  clock  in  a 
pon'elain  casts  U'tween  the  inevitable 
French  vtt>es  with  artificial  flowers — 
this  wiLS  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
nN>m.  Nothing  special  is  to  be  said 
of  this  feimple  al)odts  but  that  a  hideous 
old  n egress,  with  u  colored  turban,  at- 
tended the  dotir,  and  that  tlie  shrill 
scream  of  a  parrot  was  heard,  now  and 
then,  from  Madame  Heine  s  room. 

Among  the  persons  who  frequented 
the  house,  there  was  no  small  variety 
of  character  and  position.  The  circle 
included  both  French  and  Germans — 
some  were  authors — but  tho  greater 
part,  simple  i>eople,  with  no  pretensions 
to  ceh'brity.  During  his  h>ug  ^e^idenco 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  statit>n  whicli  was 
accorded  to  him   by  the  FriMich  public. 
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Hoinn  had  formod  an  acquaintnnco  with 
most  of  the  lending  characters ;  but  the 
various  distractions  of  the  gay  metropo- 
lis, occasion  the  separation  for  months,, 
even  «»f   those  who  take  the  greatest 
pleasure   in   each   other's   society.     A 
certain  Madame  A.,  a  boarding-school 
friend  of  his  wife,  and  called  by  Heine, 
the  fiery -eyed  Eliza,  was  a  daily  visit- 
or.      She  was  a  genuine  Parisian,  full 
of  vivacity,  with  a  moderate  share  of 
coquetry,  with   black   eyes   and  black 
hair.     Her  husband  was  at  that  time  a 
shopkeeper,   but  he  was   beginninp:  to 
dream  of  a  wider  sphere.     Little  Alice, 
Madame  A.*8  daughter,  had  Heine  for 
her  godfather  at  her  baptism.     He  was 
extravagantly  fond   of  the  child.      On 
her  account  and  on  that  of  Kliza,  the 
worthy   spouse   was    admitted    to   the 
circle,  though  wholly  unfit  for  it.     The 
freedom  of  his  manners  often  shocked 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  Heine,  and  his 
Othello-like  disposition   sometimes  put 
the   whole  company  out  of  tune.     To 
this  society,  of  purely  French  type,  was 
added    a  German    of   Jewish   descent, 
but  whose  residence  in  Paris  had  made 
him  perfectly  at  home  in  the  city,  half 
diplomatist,  half  financier,  a  man  full  of 
schemes  and  speculations,  shrewd,  in- 
telligent, and  cultivated,  whom    Heine 
alwavs   consulted   in   the    little    stock 
operations  in  which  he  was  f<md  of  in- 
dulging   occasionally.        This    perscm 
Heine  had  christened  Calmonias,  in  re- 
membrance   of    a    celebrated    Jewish 
courtier   under    Frederick   the   Great, 
with  whom,  as  he  said,  his  friend  had 
many  qualities  in  common,  which  fitted 
him  for  a  speculator — tact,  acuteness, 
fertility  of  resource,  and  no  faith  in  hu- 
man nature.      Heine  had  been  intimate 
with  this  man  for  many  years,  and  was 
much  attached  to  him.      But  poor  Cal- 
monias found  in  him  rather  a  hard  cus- 
tomer.    Capricious  as  a  child,   Heine 
delighted  in  receiving  his  profits,  when 
then*  were  any,  but  he  would  hold  Cal- 
monias responsible  for  the  loss,  if  his 
operations  did  not  turn  out  well.     Ho 
pocketed  tlie  gains  as  a  tribute  of  Pro- 
vidence on  which  he  had  a  claim,  but 
was  provoked  beyond  measure  at  a  loss, 
and  bore  down  severely  upon  his  friend, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  serve  him. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1847,  Heine 
removed  to  a  country  residence  in 
Montmorency.  The  narrow  streets  of 
the  city,  the  nr)ipe  of  carriages,  and  the 
din  of  buriiness.  had  become  too  much 


.  for  his  disordered  nerves.  He  needed 
fresh  air,  quiet,  and  Btillness.  His  wife, 
Matilda,  had  found  a  pretty  hou«e,  with 
a  shady  garden,  and  they  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  it.  MontEnorency, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Rousseau,  wu  al- 
most a  wilderness,  and  four  hour  a'  jour- 
ney from  Paris,  is  now  brought  by  tlie 
railway  almost  into  its  iinmediate 
vicinity.  Its  woods  and  meadows 
afford  the  charms  of  rural  life  in  gmt 
perfection.  Every  Sunday,  the  omni- 
bus from  the  neighboring  village 
brought  out  numerous  guests.  Poets, 
journalists,  and  other  literary  men, 
loved  to  invade  the  retirement  of  tibe 
wicked  satirist.  He  would  often  be 
found  stretched  on  the  gram,  with 
tablets  and  pencil  in  hand,  sketching 
and  writing  poetry.  Matilda's  panot 
had  not  been  forgotten ;  his  cage  stood 
in  the  window,  and,  whenever  the  bell 
on  the  garden  gate  was  heard,  he  would 
greet  the  visitor  with  a  loud  "good- 
day."  The  large  room  on  the  ground 
fioor  was  used  as  a  dining-room ;  the 
neatly-covered  table  was  never  witbont 
a  huge  bunch  of  flowers,  and  every 
plate  had  its  little  arsenal  of  glasses  for 
Madeira,  Medoc,  and  Sauternc,  whfle 
the  long  goblet  for  champaene  towered 
above  the  guests.  What  a  banquet  was 
there,  as  tliey  sat  at  table,  in  the  oooL 
shady,  garden-house,  fragrant  with  the 
blossoming  acacias,  opposite  the  bright 
eyes  of  French  women,  and  with  Heme 
for  a  compahion  I  The  presence  of  hit 
friends,  in  which  he  ddighted,  would 
divert  him  for  a  moment  from  his  saf- 
ferings,  and  he  would  pour  out  an  inex- 
haustible volley  of  droU  and  witty 
things,  hitting  on  every  side,  without 
respect  of  persons. 

One  day,  there  was  among  the  guests 
a  lively  and  still  handsome  lady — Ma- 
dame F.,  a  German  —  whom  he  had 
known  many  years,  and  who,  after  a 
long  absence,  had  again  come  to  Paris 
with  her  husband.  The  sight  of  Ids 
old  acquaintance,  and  the  reminisoenoes 
of  better  days,  renewed  the  youth  of 
the  invalid.  In  speaking  of  the  past^ 
Madame  F.  reproached  him  for  the  fickle- 
ness with  which,  at  that  time,  he  would 
wander  from  one  femalo  apparition  to 
another.  **  But  what  would  you  have  T** 
said  the  poet.  '*  We  next  to  never  find 
our  ideal.  Great  beauty  and  rare  Tiitae 
are  seldom  combined.  So  we  must  bring 
together  lovely  womanhood  hy  piece- 
meal.   If  we  have  found  an  eaeiBllsBt 
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luMt,   ami  ni>tliinir   i"*   wantiii^r    in   the  1I«' <l«*s«'riln'<nji»\v  lio  had  hf»onnio  almost 

fiL^.in',   tin-  ciilor  ot*  tlu'   hair  ihu's  not  lik**  a  ^ht».*t  t*/  hiinsclt';  hnw,  like  a  do- 

(•iMii--|»nM(l    with    our    iiU'ji    of   hi-auty.  ])arl4'(i  >pint,  liviiii;  in  th<>  intcniKMliuto 

H«  »••  is  a  l)r«»w,  wlTuh  niraptun's  us;  stat»s  h»*  lookrd  tli»\vii  on  hi-^  iM>or,  hro- 

h'i«'  a  >ha|»r.  tluTi*  a  nosr,  hiTt'  u  ni-  ktMi.  ami  toniiciit«'<l  IhhIv.    lit*  •h*>'crihc*fl 

\i-ljiiiir  t<>«>i.  thfiT  a  «1<m'|».  ♦'iitljii>iastic  how,  hy  iinai^cs  ami  intuitions,  ho  livt'J 

•  ■\«-.  riiis  mil'  has  a  (Irliixhttul  suiili*,  in  tlu*  ]»a>t  ;  hi>w  hi*  lon:x**d  to  writ© 
t.i'i  ii:iii<'i>  sli«M'kiii^'ly  :  tliis  niannMjvri's  down  tlio  |)<M'tic  t'ancirs  whirh  hauiitod 
!■•  ;i  <  harm  witii  lor:;n«tr«'  and  fan,  hut  Ids  mind  ;  and  l»ow  iht*  I>lind  k-\{\  the 
to-  n-  i-i  iintliinir  l»  iiimi  tx«'fpt  Hhi:xht  <>f  uncertain  hand,  and  the  constanilv-re- 
i  i:.'l.  It  i^  tht'  h.iiiH'  as  with  coffjM*-  t'urrin;;  pain.  w«»uld  (;ausi*  rvrryildnif 
ij  •  i-(<.  ll»i»-  \ou  tiiid  all  ]M>ssiliIi»  to  fiuU*  aw. ly.  H»*  th'j»it't<d  tin*  a;^ony 
inA.-;»ai'<  r>  and  ri\  irws,  hut  ndst'rahlc  of  his  ni;;hts,  in  whiidi  th«- idi*a<tf  Kuicide 

•  •ifr — tlit-rc  an  i\irli»Mit  li*'V«'ra;jft%  would  cnM-p  arouml  his  imaici nation, 
|.'.'  h  Hi!  s«»t*.i^.  \Vht*n*  thf  solas  art'  until  lio  foun«l  strfn;jflh  to  rf[ud  '\t  hy 
l:*".!.  iiirn  i.-s  notliin'4  ilrinkaldr  -.ir  read-  tlm  riMmMnl>rani't»  of  his  wit'is  and  of  tlie 
,1  -l".  Vi»M  must  <^o  tViuu  lino  lo  tin*  work  whirh  ho  had  y<*t  to  do;  and  it 
o:.,  r,  siud  tau  m'\tr  hi*  a  ('<>n>tant  was,  imh't'ii,  tonihle.  whm  ho  at  hisit 
L' I  -^t.  >'».  many  a  hcaurv»  who  enchains  crird  out,  in  ii  su[>j»ro'i>t"d  v«»io»',  with 
II-  f  T  a  fail  half  year,  has  a  dark,  fearfid  oarin'stnoHS.  ** 'I'hink  of  Oiinthor. 
tr-  .1.  !i«  r«»u>  >'»ul.  l)Ut  the  <-ul  of  her  ear  liur^^or,  ivleint,  Ilidderh-in,  and  the  un- 
i~  iiM-iiiiiparahi'-."  iii^l'l^y    Ijonau ;    the   (jierinan    poets  lie 

It   a;!^  twn  vrars  afier  this-- in  Janii-  under  a  eurse  I'* 

a!\ .    1  -  in  —  that     tlie   antlior    made  a  Tno  tenijM'raniont  of  Heine  sin^nlnr- 

>•  .     lid    \i^it     to    I'aii-:.       On     lueetiuf^  ly  j>n'dis(»osed   him  for  tin?  curse  whicll 

H«  i!i«"  aiTain.  lie  wa-i  LT^'eatly  shiK'ked  hy  has   heen   supposed  t<»  fall  on  the.  pootic 

t  .-■  chiiiiTe  ill   lii^  appt'araiiee.      When  ra(;i»  in  f^em'ral.     Ho  was  one  of  the  rest- 

i.i    I'  tt  iiiiii  ill  M<»iitMinrein-\ ,  ho  was.  in-  less  and  voiirninji  souls,  whieh,  ineloscd 

'!•  •  -i.  an  iuv.il  d.  I>iit    >till   npriicht.  with  in  a  tender  and    alui>*st   weak  or^aniz:i- 

t'.'-  iili    i-^e  nf  hi-i  liMil»>.  his  vyv  op«Mi  lion,  experience  Imth  the  rapture  and  the 

lii'Ujli  wiak  ;    Itut    ii<»w,  in   a   n«'W  rosi-  wri'tclnMliie>s  of  lite,  with  the  exaltati«»B 

•i.  (•    in   tlie  <  iry.  h«*   t«»n'id   hi:n   |)alo,  of  eiithu^ia*«in.      The  perj>etual  literary 

I..I  i  i.  .i.   aliui.-t    itiiinl.  witli   tin-   li»ok  war**  in  whii-li  ho  wa- •■n:4a:^id,  in  «»riUT 

I  .•   i-^oii  who  iiai  !i>it  i«  It  hi^  ii'-d  for  to  hum  the  ea^tles  of  his  t«neniie>.  but 

.■   \    .a*.     It  \va>  «\ «  :ii:i;X  ^^  h«n  hr  \i-«ited  nii»re    freijumlly    to    pi«»ti'ct     hi'^     own 

'.!-          A  <:iiu   l.iiiip  wao   iairiiiiiLT  <>n  the  realms   fnun   invasion.  k*pt  his  mind  in 

.     'i.i  r  ■•:   tlir  Miaii:<l  iti(«i-.  a  wid«'  cur-  a  slate  (d'  injuriou'*   excitement.      The 

»    \-'   .:i\!i"'l  the    li'ih'    looiM    into    two  sli:;htest   unfavorahle  (■ritioi>ni,  though 

I    !  •-.   .\\\\\   ill   'h'dnk  r«  ■••••^^  >tood  the  pnjceediui;    tVoin   an   insi;^niticant   pen, 

I    ..        A-    1  i-    l:it  Mil    ajtjuo.n-lM-d,    ho  was  enoir^h   t"»  i-au-^o  a  sl«'eple>s   ni^ht 

-  .■♦!..';    l-uiii    \u<    tliin    liuL'-rs,    ami  to    his   launled    hncv.       His   fauie   was 

\  '\  .■\  .i;!«ii!i't' ■!  to  >iiai\«'  hainU.      Ilis  f^reat,  hut  his  amiiition  wa"- still  i:n*aterj 

1.  i\'.-\  \\  .-  al:iio-t    iraii-jtar'-nt,  ami  pre-  and  sen-^itive  as  the  vanity  of  th>*  most 

:■  .  :i  .!  .i.il  V    \v;ii'('    aiid>ot"r.       Mei^.-ner  .suseeptiljlo  woman.     While  he  wa-*  ihu* 


I  ,  • 


I 


^     I 


'\i-<i  t'.  i(    h<-  rieiid  not  speak.  <'onsumed  hy  controversy  and  amhition« 

A'     !■  •i_:tii,  II«i:ii-    >.iiil  —  paiat'ally,    hut  there  was  another  iharai't'-ri-^lic  which 

.'. .:  I  t.i"  ir-i.;.  ;;1   -a.ile.  w|ii<  ii   li.-  ne\or  tended  to  de>trov  his  phv>ical  life.     Hfi 

.    -•.  ■  I    .li-  li.'-  -  ••  >•••■,  my  dear  tVi«'n«l,  wa<   the   pint  o|'  lo\r,  ainl   pre4h"»tineti 

.    .     \   "I    t'lia    r!y  -IHL'   III"  Adrimiti'S  to  dev<ite  hi-i   life   to   the  eeh'iiratioji   <if 

..I    •.      .:    '  /  -K  ;.'   \"i    h  ir«ll\     su^[M'ete«i  female   heauty.      Ho  >an^  of  pa'»'«iiui  in 

:  .  .'       ■  .r  iK' ;i  I  \'.    Ill  ;  '  \  1  I-  join  him^tdf  all    its    form>,    from    I'latoni^m    to    tho 

■  •    ?     .?    -■  ■  \      IJiii  >  >  it  i^  !      It  i>  now  Witches' Sa*»hath.    Ho  found  expn-.-^-ioii 

:    ■  :      :       a  J  •.   •  \  i  ;  i  -    -iiiei-  I   have  livrd  for  it>  teiidere>t  hr«"ilthinLr>.  a>  if  iir  po>- 

\'\..'  lit',  .i!.!    ii-.Vi-    I:  id    nitthiii:;  M'ss«m1    the    hi-ait  of  tin-  elves;    juil  WaS 

.'■    .-'..::."      11-    laixil   him<i-lf  on  as    familiar   with  its  holder  display   ha 

.       '..i'A.     ai'i    -j-'ki'   t'f  wJi;it   he  had  if   he    had    shared    in   the  fea-^t^  t>f  ijjo 

.■  1.  ■'  i.'i  -.:•■'   tir\   upt    la-^t.      Hi»  fauns.      \h*  was   heautiful  and   attrai't- 

.:  .    ■     .      11  a.-.- '  .;.t  ot    lii-  ahiio-t  unin-  ive  ;     ho    knew    how    to    eaptivatf    the 

:    :.  1.       . -mV  :  i...;-.  oi  i.i- liiijdi'-siiess,  heart    <»f   Woman,    and    he    pa-.-^^d    the 

.:.■:    '■:    ..i.    i.<     I. i.i. II. 1,   Ji»!»-like   tor-  j^roatiT  part   ttf  his   lit'e  in  the  modern 

t.i.'t  >    Aaiiii   i.r   ii.iii  imiured   >o   lung,  ilahylun.      All    this   decided    hia    fate. 
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With  his  enthusiasm  for  beauty,  ho  was 
not  content  with  mere  Platonic  contem- 
plation, but,  like  Pygmalion,  embraced 
the  image  into  which  the  gods  had 
breathed  life. 

For  Hfine,  love  was  the  element  of 
life  ;  no  intoxication  of  the  senses ;  no 
temporary  plunge  into  dissoluteness ; 
but  an  immeasurable  passion,  which 
penetrated  his  whole  being,  and  kindled 
it  into  an  ardent  and  beautiful  flame. 
When  he  says,  in  his  **  Winter  Tales," 
that  his  soul  was  pure  and  chaste  as 
fire;  when  he  asserts,  in  his  book  on 
BOrne,  that  love  was  always  the  great 
passion  of  his  soul,  and  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  bestowed  it  on  a  wholly 
unworthy  object,  he  is  to  be  taken  at 
his  word.  His  soul  was  completely 
given  to  what  lie  loved.  Iif  this  pas- 
sion, whoso  music  rang  through  his 
naturo.  he  felt  himself  elovatod  above 
the  discords  of  tho  world,  of  society, 
of  political  forms  ;  and  it  also  took  him 
out  of  himself,  and  the  porpotual  du;ilism 
of  his  character.  But  these  fiaines,  in 
which  he  loved  so  well  to  breathe,  de- 
voured his  life,  consuining  his  very 
soul.  Not  material  excitements,  hut  the 
intensity  of  emotion,  acted  on  his  deli- 
cate organization,  and  destroyed  him. 
He  perished  by  the  element  in  which 
ho  lived.  The  pathos  of  his  life  was 
also  his  death.  He  never  acknowledged 
this  himself,  but  it  was  often  betrayed 
unawares. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  M.iv,  1348, 
about  two  years  after  the  rM):ninfMice- 
ment  of  his  fatal  disea-^e,  tliat  Heine 
took  his  last  walk  on  the  Bouh»vards. 
The  wave  of  people  swelled  through 
tho  streets  of  Paris,  driven  about  as  by 
a  storm.  The  poet,  half  blind,  half 
lame,  tottering  along  on  his  staff,  sought 
to  escape  from  the  bewildering  tumult, 
and  took  refuge  in  tho  Louvre,  which 
was  near  at  hand.  PI^  entered  tho 
palace,  which  was  nearly  d(?sprt«Ml  in 
tho  general  excitement,  and  went  to 
the  room  of  the  ancient  gods  and  god- 
desses. He  suddenly  sto^d  before  the 
ideal  of  beauty — the  noblo,  command- 
ing goddess,  the  Venus  of  Mil's  which, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  had  l«)st  her  arms, 
but  not  her  fascination.  The  spectacle 
took  him  by  surprises  Deeply  moved, 
almost  thrown  into  ecstasv,  the  sick 
man  staggered  back,  foil  into  fi  chair, 
and  hot  and  bitter  tears  ndled  down 
his  cheeks.  The  fair  lips  of  tho  god- 
dess, which  seemed  to  breathe,  smiled 


as  ever,  while  below  her  stood  Iter  wa- 
happy  victim.  This  single  moment  oon- 
centrated  a  whole  world  of  sorrow. 

Heine  has  often  been  named  in  oon« 
nection  with  B5me.  Of  similar  desoenti 
engaged  in  a  common  struggle,  residing 
at  the  same  time  in  Paris,  thoy-  were 
often  brought  ti>gether.  But  tne  two 
persons  were  heaven- wide  in  their  na- 
tures. Heine  was  a  child — his  brain 
swarming  with  gay  visions — wild,  an- 
licensed,  extravagant — a  poet,  a  Sybar- 
ite, a  creature  of  the  world — ^fond  of 
frivolous  society,  and  often  preferzing 
tho  company  of  plaasible  aifventaren 
and  attractive  losels  to  that  of  the  most 
distinguished  notabilities  of  literaturB 
and  patriotism.  He  was  no  friend  of 
**  moral  earnestness ;"  he  liked  nothing 
so  well  as  an  obstreperous  laugh,  ring- 
ing out  from  the  soul.  He  was  a  deduded 
hater  of  the  "  allies  of  virtae"-^Mott8 
Fouquo,  Jahn,  Gorres  ;  he  saw  their 
successors  in  the  republicans,  in  the 
student  confederacies,  and  in  all  those 
long-haired  Germans,  with  pipes  in 
their  mouths.  A  man  of  the  ^*  largest 
liberty,"  he  came  into  open  antagonism 
with  democracy. 

Bomo  was  properly  a  person  of  a 
soft  nature.  He  had  something  of 
Bonsseau,  something  of  Jean  Paol.  He 
belonged  to  tho  approved  Jewish  idio- 
syncrasy. Leaving  the  terrible  Jewish 
8tr(>et.  in  which  he  was  bom,  for  Frank- 
fort, he  carried  the  remembrance  of  it 
with  him  like  a  perpetually-festering 
scar.  A  sense  of  the  injustico  whicn 
the  Jews  had  suffered  from  Christiail 
states,  was  never  obliterated  from  his 
mind.  His  soft  and  sensitire  nature 
gradually  hardened,  and  became  fall  of 
bitterness  and  gall.  He  was  all  wrath, 
all  soreness,  all  indignation ;  hfli  coold 
not  smile ;  he  bore  an  open,  smartittg 
wound  wherever  he  went ;  every  woid 
which  ho  wrote  was  written  in  blood. 

When  Heino  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
found  Borne  already  there.  They  had 
been  friends  at  Frankfort,  and  at  first 
saw  each  otlier  frequently.  Bdme  was 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  republicans 
and  reformers,  who  felt  thomselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  salvation  of  Europe. 
Heine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  joUj 
fellow,  who  found  first-rate  amusement 
on  the  trottoirs  of  Paris.  In  his  pocket 
clinked  the  bright,  musical  louis  d*or, 
which  his  uncle  sent  him  from  Ham- 
burgh, and  many  others  which  he  hnd 
earned  for  himself.    He  stored  oftierthe 
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'  iMMiutit'!^,  nu(l  whistU'd  out  his 
IJiit  HoriH^  was  h  triitj  nuui,  if 
hvYO  was  <nM*.  Ill  his  (U't'p,  noblo 
vil»nit<Hl  oveiy  oiitraj**',  fVtTyin- 
,\  which  had  Uvvu  iiillictod  on  hu- 
y.  ]*<»llric.i  wrn'  his  n-li'^ion. 
•onvictioiis  woro  like*  cast  iron, 
is  onc-sith'il,  like  all  fanatics,  antl 
irc«l  fVfry  ono  hy  his  own  stand- 
That  standard  was  opinion.  It 
nii»os>ililo  that  two  men  of  such 
itc  natures  should  liave  rcin;iin(»d 
s.  In  his  later  years,  however, 
'  r(*^rette<l  the  hook  which  he  h;ul 
n  on  B''>rne.  He  once  suid  to 
ner,  *'  IhJrni'  was  a  man  of  honor, 
it  and  >incere,  but  a  person  of  a 
and  nioroNC  disposition.  Jlis 
ers'  I  cainiot  read  —  i,'all  is  not  u 
nit  drink.  What  1  hav<»  written 
him  is  true.  Still,  I  confess,  that 
1  I  had  not  wriUiii  it.  and  would 
'  take  it  hack." 

riiiir  th»'  year  IH.IO,  thero  wero 
rinimrs  in  re;rard  to  Heine's  coii- 
n.  It  was  said  hy  some  that  he 
in  sjiirit,  ernl>rac»Ml  (.'hristianity ; 
lers,  that  Im»  had  fc«>iie  hack  to 
sm.  One  or  two  passaires  in  tho 
•es  to  th«'  new  edition  of  his  works, 
he  f:ict  that  the  l>i!)le  was  ot'ten 
.•ieeii  on  his  table,  '^nvo  <»ccasi«)n 
t'M'  rt'[H»rts.  AltlnMiirh  he  cmi- 
l  lilt!«-  Mil  the  >ul»jtM-t,  it  is  true 
Jit  th.it  t!Mu*,  his  mind  was  a  p)od 
»cc:»[»iid  with  r«'li;j:i'»iis  tlumixhts. 
coii.l  not  have  hrm  otherwi-ie 
I  t"m;M'raMH'nt  lik«'  bis.  As  tiie 
;'  portry  and  of  worbily  cnj-tyment 
t'»  I'.v'l'*  in  the  b'MJzon,  it  was 
il  t'l  it  the  li^'iit  of  nnntln-r  world 
1  ari*"  upon  ibo  darkened  >cene. 
Ifiiin'  ni  viT  appeared  to  be  in 
"t  wiih  r'-'.i^i'ns  convictions.  }\o 
I'll  JM-twrru  v.'iri'Mis  articlrs  of 
—  pi  ivini;  with  one  and  an<>ther, 
i«-ii  thr«i-.vi'.i:^  ir    a>ide.      Tin*    idea 

•  futuf"  ."tilt.*  was  t<»  him  n'»thin;jj 
than  an  iiiuub-t.  i>r  a  rheumatic 
\\}ii'-li  a!iy  n:ic  mi.'-lit  n-«'.  though 

d  no  t:.it*i  in  it.  ••  1  wi^h."  said 
!♦'  day  t  »  a  tVi«*nd,  "  1  /"ould  pi» 
MM  :r«t!:  er'ilf'lns.  I)oyiiukni)W 
■  1  «-ii«»u.ti  :.-■■»  .'" 

•  »,"  w  '^  t..«-  ri-itlv. 
IraiL'-.t  to  •il  irfli." 

•  Ml  a-i-  i  'XMij  ** 

■>t    ;:t    ;:I1  !       N'.'t    all,''    answered 

"it    i>    a    t"a«t.       And    when» 

i  I  'J*. .11  crnt.l,f>  bat  t«»  <*bur<'h  ? 

inlv.  if  I  ciciiti  lc<»  without  crutch- 


es, I  phould  prefer  to  walk  on  tho  smil- 
ing BouU*vurds,  and  would  dance  with 
tho  f^Ayest  of  them/' 

Another  ani^cdoto  im  not  Iors  charac- 
turi.stic.  Ono  morning,  ha  hit)  friend 
ent'Ted  tho  room,  he  received  him  with 
a  smile,  ^ftyinj^,  **  I  have  had  a  very 
consoling  dream,  alm<»st  a  vision.  I 
tliought  I  was  walkin{^.  very  early  in 
the  morning,  in  the  Mtmtmurtre  Ceme- 
tery, where  I  wish,  at  la^t,  t»>  ho  buried, 
Ix'CHU.se  it  is  more  retired,  and  nlFords  a 
more  quiet  re.sting-placo  than  P^ro  la 
(/haise.  The  prave-stones  glistened  in 
the  rising  sun,  and,  Ix'hold  !  before  each 
sttme  a  pair  of  brightly-poli.shod  shoes, 
slippers,  or  iMtots,  according  a<<  tho 
shM»per«  beneath  were  women,  girls,  or 
men.  It  appeared  like  a  largo  hotel, 
where  the  serVant  had  gone  from  door 
to  <loor  in  the  morning,  and  can'fully 
placed  the  b4M)t.<*  and  shoes  in  the  pn>per 
places.  Still  slumbered  they  below  in 
their  graves ;  but  the  shoes  shono 
brilliantly  in  the  sun,  as  if  polished  by 
angelic  hands,  and  the  whole  spectaclo 
S(>emed  to  say,  *  Yes,  we  shall  all  rise 
again,  and  entor  up<m  a  new  life.'  " 

The  domestic  relations  of  II(>ino  pre- 
sent a  curious  illustration  of  Parisian 
manners.  His  nnirriag<»,  as  Meissner 
remarks,  with  edifying  naivete,  was  pe- 
cnli.'ir  and  po«»tical.  He  had  lived  with 
his  wife  several  years  previous  to  we<l- 
lock.  It  was  one  of  thos«*  arrangements 
which  are  so  common  in  Paris,  that  they 
are  almost  legalized  in  the  eye  of  the 
worUl.  The  marriages  of  this  kind, 
especially  am<mg  artists,  aro  innumer- 
able; the  woman  enjoys  all  tho  rights 
<d*  a  legitimate  wife,  and  it  is  only 
known  to  the  most  intimate  friends 
that  the  blessing  of  the  church  and  tho 
civil  contrac-t  are  wanting.  Matilda 
was  a  p(>rson  of  the  most  childlike  dis- 
p«»siti<m  imaginable.  Sho  passed  her 
tinn?  in  a  remarkably  uns<iphisticated 
manner.  Talking  with  her  parrot,  and 
with  her  friend  Punline,  a  daily  drive 
in  the  Champs  Klysees,  and  aft<»rwards 
ndating  what  sho  had  seen — this  was 
her  whole  life.  Heine  had  a  giMiuiuo 
horror  of  learned  and  stnmg-minded 
women — of  blue  stockings  and  pedants. 
Matihla  attached  him  by  her  simple 
chat,  her  even  tem[»er,  and  her  good 
h''art.  She  had  a  crucifix  and  a  little 
waxen  Jesus  in  her  room,  to  which  she 
always  prayed,  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed trom  a  child.  Heine  never  dis- 
turbed her  in  this  usage.     **  Sho  is  a 
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child,  Dothing  but  a  child/'  he  would 
saj,  and  he  was  right. 

lie  was  forever  bantering  her,  and 
pretended,  when  she  was  by,  that  she 
had  miide  him  suffer  by  her  whims  and 
caprices.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the  little 
spasms  of  anger  which  were  thus  ex- 
cited, but  which  were  as  harmless  as 
the  rage  of  a  ctmary  bird.  An  amusing 
comedy  would  then  ensue,  until  Matilda 
found  out  her  mistake,  when  they 
would  make  up  with  a  laugh.  He  one 
day  said,  with  great  gravity,  ** After  my 
death,  I  will  leave  Matilda  all  I  possiess, 
on  one  indispensable  condition." 

*'  How  can  you  talk  of  such  things," 
said  Matilda. 

*'Wliat  is  the  condition?"  asked  one 
of  the  company. 

**That     she     immediately     marries 


again. 


**  What  a  ridiculous  idea  !*' 

**  Yes,"  continued  Heine,  **you  must 
take  a  husband.  There  will  then  be 
one  who  st^veral  times  a  day  will  sincere- 
ly lament  my  loss." 

H(iino  was  not  jealous,  and  certainly 
had  no  reason  to  bo  so.  Still  he  could 
^not  see  Matilda  alone  in  the  Babel  of 
Paris  without  anxiety.  He  gave  vent  to 
this  feeling  in  little  snatches  of  poetry. 
'*  Ah,"  sighed  he,  '*  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
must  leave  everything  to  the  fates  and 
a  good  Providence.  How  can  such  a 
sick  man  tis  I  contend  with  half  a  mil- 
lion?" His  uneasiness  was  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  make  him  complain. 
**  Yesterday,-'  said  he  to  a  female  visit- 
or, **  I  was  quite  distressed.  My  wife 
was  about  two  hours  at  her  toilet  and 
then  went  out.  She  promised  to  return 
at  four  o'clock.  It  was  half-past  five 
and  she  did  not  come.  It  was  half-past 
seven  and  still  she  did  not  come.  It  got 
to  be  eight  o'clock,  and  I  became  very 
anxious.  Could  she  have  grown  weary 
of  tlie  sick  man,  and  gone  off  with  a  gay 
deceiver  ?  In  my  distress,  I  sent  the 
watcher  up  to  her  room,  to  see  whether 
Cocott^^,  the  parrot,  was  there.  Yes, 
Cocotto  was  still  there.  I  was  relieved 
at  once.  A  stone  fell  from  my  heart, 
and  I  breathed  again.  The  good  crea- 
ture could  never  have  gone  away  with- 
out Cocotte."  Ilis  ironical  spirit  was 
always  active  in  this  way.  Although 
ho  loved  Matilda,  and  had  no  doubt  of 
her  fidelity,  he  abounded  in  Uttle  narra- 
tives of  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of 
those  lovely  beings  **  whom  we  adore, 
and  who  betray  us." 


But  these  were  onljr  the  flashes  of  t 
nature  that  delighted  to  sport  with  oon- 
tradictions.  Ileine  saw  in  his  wife  t 
child  of  nature,  whom  he  had  fbnnd 
more  faithful  than  the  greatest  respectip 
bilities  in  polite  society.  He  lored  her 
more  than  any  other  beiDff  oo  earth. 
On  his  sick  bed,  amidst  the  sharpest 
pains,  his  thoughts  were  constantly  io- 
tent  on  protecting  her  honor  before  the 
world,  and  placing  her  in  secaritj  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  It  was  his  constant  re- 
gret that  ho  had  laid  up  so  little  daring 
his  prosperous  days,  and  he  endeaT«He£ 
by  every  means  m  his  power,  to  mtke 
up  for  the  neglect.  For  her  alune,  he 
applied  his  failing  power  to  labor,  end 
every  article  of  his  will  gives  evidence 
of  a  solicitude  which  reached  bejoed 
the  grave.  She  was  his  pet — he  Jored 
to  see  her  clad  in  silks  and  hioes— and 
thought  nothing  in  Paris  too  beavtifiil 
for  her  dress.  He  sent  her  out  to  walk, 
sent  her  to  the  theatre  and  concerts,  met 
her  always  with  a  smile,  and  had  for  her 
only  kindness  and  oaress\pg  words.  Li 
his  mental  exercises  she  took  no  share — 
she  knew  nothing  of  his  struggles — hut 
she  only  lived  in  him,  and  had  stood  at 
his  side  for  twenty  years.  He  used  to 
say  laughingly,  that  she  had  never  resd 
a  line  of  his.  Some  might  think  tint 
this  would  annoy  him.  By  no  meaafc 
It  only  amused  him.  To  Biatildai  iO- 
cordingly,  Ileine  was  not  the  great  poet 
that  he  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  bat 
he  was  to  her  what  he  was  not  to  the 
world — the  best,  the  kindest,  the  most  ap- 
right  of  men.  With  tears  in  her  ejes, 
she,  the  Liughing  French  woman,  woaU 
often  speak  of  some  traits  of  her  Heary, 
which  were  a  touching  proof  of  his  rare 
goodness  of  heart.  The  wit,  the  geoxil 
sallies,  the  mental  brilliancy  of  her  hoi- 
band,  she  did  not  at  all  appreoiatSi  aod 
could  relate  as  little  of  his  ohuaetor  si 
any  child  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  taking  leave  of  Heine,  beibie  Ui 
return  to  Germanv,  Meissner  found  hisi 
sitting  up  in  bod  arran^ng  lus  Ijxio 
poems.  *'  I  know  what  you  hare  eoae 
for,"  said  he,  ^*yoa  have  come  to  hU 
mo  farewell.  Let  it  be  brief— ersiy 
leave  taking  now  shatters  my  nerrok 
How  lonely  I  shall  be  when  you  on 
gone." 

*'We  shall  see  each  other  sgwiii'' 
said  his  friend. 

''  I  hardly,  believe  it,"  repUed  hk 
"  These  preludes  to  death  have  nowkitri 
too  long.    It  cannot  endore  foram  9ui 
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Im»  <lniwn  out  to  many  voliiin<'s.  Sud- 
denly, ill  tli«^  nii(Nt  of  tin*  ino>t  exciting 
jMijoii*;.  will  my  lift*  l»ri";ikotV,  like  many 
tine  rlaptirs  in  my  works.  Kan-well ; 
I  loiiM  almost  he  aii;^ry  with  you  tor  did- 
tur.  iu:^  iiif  out  of  tin*  j^ho>tlik('  n'[)ose 
in  wliirli  I  Iii»,  without  a  thoutrht  of  the 
<-ominiLr  hour,  cxceiJt  that  four  ami  twen- 
ty nf  tlH'iu  mike  a  tlay.  Hut  no,  I 
thauk  you  for  the  liours  which  you  havo 
j»:i><»m1  at  my  l»e«l>itlo.  I  thank  you 
fr. »in  my  Inart.  I  shall  now  once  more 
\}\'  iii<l«'r(l  alone." 

•  i  lo<.k»'d  at  him."  says  Meissnor. 
**  Trars  ."tntxl  in  hi^  cyv:*.  Tears  in 
IIt'in«''s  i'ves — in  the  i'Xi'^  of  tin*  man 
wh  im  the  World  lias  so  often  reprojich- 
ed  a^  liearth-ss.  I  could  not  resist,  and 
frav*'  wiiy  to  irrepres>il>le  emotion.  That 
niouirnt  will  foH'Ver  remain  iii  my  soul. 
I  ;:ra>[M'd  his  hand  and  fervently  press- 
It. 

'•  I  lio'»e  tlie  endless  <lyinp:  song  of 
tlie  swan  of  the  Ku<'  d"Am>t«'rdam  has 
iiot  detained  you  too  lon^',"  whisj^Ted 
tiie  >iek  nnif,  and  turned  away. 

It  was  att'T  an  al)sence  of  five  year.** 
that  .M.i--.ner  a^ain  vi^^ited  Paris — in 
A  iL'u-«t.  \^')\.  ile  found  Heine  in  the 
>a:u«'  hou-«'  in  whiih  he  had  left  him. 
In    hi>   ['hy-ieal  >tate,  Heine*  w.'is  little 

<  lian_'e.l.  ex»»"pt  t!»at  his  n<*rves  were 
^'.'.11  iiioi-f  e\eitahle.  He  wa<  hu^ily  em- 
id  '^i-d  witii  tiie  Fn  iicli  translation  of 
l.i-  I'o.  \\\<,  Tlii^  ;^;ive  idin  much  to  do. 
!lo  wa-  a--i-te(l  liy  (lerard  de  Nerval* 
u  ho  |ia — .1  <ine  or  two  hour>  «'Very  fore- 
ii"OM  .'it  hi^  hedside.  Not witlistanding 
}ii^  I'HiLC  ri-j.hiiee  iu  I'Liri>,  Heine  had 
ii.ver  If  (•  Miie  j)«  rf.M-tly  acijuainted  with 
t!o'  rr'iicli  lani^uai:''.  althou;^h  he 
i-.-u'l  .■ntirclv  ai»;ireci  ite  the  refine- 
ni«  nt*  ot    it<   i<li  lui    in    the    mouths   of 

•  •tli«  r-*.  Tin'  tra:i^latiiin<,  which  he  exe- 
rt:*.-.1    hi  !i"««';f.  sulVired   froui  a  c<*rtain 

•  Ktfu^'  ne.-".  .-n-l  were  not  fri-e  from  (jrcr- 
M.ati  torii^  of  ex  tn---iou.  '*  You  can- 
I.'.*  i..  lie V.',"  >.il(l  hi',  "how  hard  it  is 
t-'!  (i<rnii:i««  to  repr  >«'nt  the  Clermau 
-;'::'•:  in  tl.i^  ito  a-^ured.  [•reei>e,  and  in- 
thx.  ••'.'•  I  i:il::j»_:i'.  My  own  sonirs  in 
ti.i-  T'a:i~t  ••.  luatiou  seem  stran^<*  to  nu*. 
I.  I  (itruiMi  f<ir'-"«t-!tird.  aeeu«it<»ined  to 
Ii  lil-i  l.i-  r.<-t  .'f  the  mo-t  varieirjvted  and 
^i•  ;  '••  •:  iti  rial —  I  mu-t  now  nestle  in 
tL'-  *>'•  ^  V.  ;_-■  i>\  N'oltaire." 

il.    :e    :.  .d  l)'<'oine -..|It;irv.    The  little 

<  ir-  ••  "I  '.  <  n-i^  wliieli  i^wn'  <nrrounded 
i.ii.i  w  i-  r.  .Juet  .1.  Tie-  tierv-eved  Kliz.'l 
i\iiu>'  no  III  -r.  —  tie  ir  friendly  relations 
Wire  luok-M  olf.     Her  hushand,  the  um- 


hitious  little  shopkeeper,  had  become  a 
prospen>ns  showman,  with  a  ft»rtuntM>f  a 
nrillion.  His  ma^nififcnt  house  was  fro- 
quenteil  hv  nniny  and)i«ruous  personages. 
Circus-riders  of  hoth  sexes,  highllyers, 
and  a<lventin-ers  were  mixed  up  with  the 
thronj^  of  authors  an<ldrannitic  artists, 
and  Heine  <leclined  the  honor  of  a  fur- 
ther ac(]uaintance.  Alice,  his  little  favor- 
ites was  d<'ad. 

i)n  reading  over  some  of  the  poems 
with  Heine,  one  of  them  esp«'cially  ar- 
rested Mei<sner's  att(>ntion,  on  account 
of  its  tone  of  excessive  sadnes-*.  *•  What 
a  poem  is  that,"  said  he.  *♦  You  have 
never  written  anythinir  like  it,  ami  I  have 
never  heard  such  strains."  '*  Have  you 
not  ?"  asketl  Heine,  and  rai-ing  himself 
on  the  j»illo\v  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
opened  a  little  his  closed  4*yt»  with  the 
forefniL^er  of  his  wan.  hloodh»ss  hand« 
*'  Have  you  not  ?  Yes,  I  know  it  ;  that 
is  heautit'ul  -terrihly  beautiful  !  It  is  a 
wail,  as  it  were,  from  th(»  ^rave  ;  there 
stalks  throuLrh  the  night  one  buried  alive, 
or,  indeed,  a  corpse,  «>r  the  grave  it.self. 
It  is  true,  the  German  muse  has  never 
heard  such  t«un's.  nor  couhl  have  heard 
them  :  for  no  poet  before  was  ever  in  such 
a  condition." 

**  A  cry  from  the  other  world  resounds 
through  thi'in."  was  the  reply.  **  A  wail 
of  sorrow  as  from  the  sht>re.-  of  Acheron 
— a  cry  of  yearning  from  a  sha<h'  after 
th<»  sunny  land.  And  it  is  no  c»>mmon 
ghost  that  spi»aks — it  is  the  moan  and 
call  of  a  Lear.  The  deepest  sadnes.s  of 
vour  davs  of  hejdth  is  a  glorious  moon- 
light  night  compared  with  this  darkness 
that  is  not  broken  by  a  single  star." 

*'  I  felt  strongly,'  says  Mtdssncr, 
"that  the  stifferings  of  his  sick  bed  had 
raised  his  nature  to  a  tragic  elevation 
that  was  not  natural  to  him.  The  tor- 
ments of  his  physical  life  had  stretched 
hi-i  soul  t )  the  utmost  and  penetrated 
it  to  a  preternatural  d«>pth.  Heine  ob- 
served the  feeling  whi<'li  h(^  ha<l  awak- 
ened in  me.  and  endeavored  to  brighten 
me  up  hy  little  narrations  and  reminis- 
cences of  other  times.  But  every  great 
excitement,  every  pndonged  discotirse, 
had  its  revenge  upon  him.  His  daily 
returning  agonies  suddenly  .seized  him, 
and    tortun'«l     him    bev<»nd    measure. 

m 

l*ah<  as  a  corpse,  and  unalde  to  move, 
he  lay  there,  as  if  his  spirit  had  aln'ady 
fled.  Only  the  convulsions,  which,  rap- 
idly as  lightning,  pa^se<l  over  his  face, 
betrayed  that  he  yet  lived — but  a  life  of 
unspeakable  misery.      Touched— or  I 
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might  say  torn — by  the  deepest  compas- 
sion, I  looked  silently  at  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  as  his  appearance  did 
not  change,  I  asked  him  one  or  two 
questions,  which  he  did  not  answer,  nor 
even  seem  to  hear.  I  then  set  out  to  go 
to  the  door  in  order  to  call  one  of  the 
watchers,  but  Heine  made  a  motion  with 
his  arm,  and  I  stopped  to  see  what  he 
wanted.  He  repeated  the  motion,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  signify  some- 
thing to  me  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. At  last  he  removed  my  uncer- 
tainty by  whispering  with  great  effort, 
*  Stay.'  His  will  had  greater  conti-ol 
of  his  speech  than  of  his  arm.  This 
excess  of  pain  lasted  for  about  half  an 
hour.  I  relate  this  scene  for  the  sake 
of  giving  an  idea  of  a  sick  bed  which 
daily  presented  such  examples  of  the 
death-struggle,  and  to  show  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  a  spirit  which  dwelt  al- 
most entirely  in  the  ruins  of  a  body." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Heine  some 
eighteen  months  before  his  death.  Ho 
was  then  in  the  last  stages  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  could  undergo  hut  little  far- 
ther change.  Stretched  like  Job,  upon 
his  bed,  he  uttered  the  wildest  cries 
against  heaven  and  seemed  to  be  in  hos- 
tility with  universal  nature.  His  suffi'r- 
ings  were  increased  by  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-men.  One  vulnerable  point  alone 
remained  for  the  weapons  of  his  enemies. 
Unceasing  attacks  on  his  character  and 
on  his  works  were  made,  with  a  venom 
and  a  persistency  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  These  attacks  pro- 
ceeded from  his  native  country.  Wliile 
his  fame  rose  higher  in  France,  and  liis 
genius  began  to  bo  appreciated  in  the 
United  Suites,  he  was  calumniated  and 
insulted  by  Germany.  There  was  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  his  so 
hiffhly-celebrated  works  would  lose  their 
value  in  his  fatherland,  and  go  down 
like  so  much  worthless  paper.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  there  was  a  German  jour- 
nal which  entered  the  lists  for  him.  but 
the  number  of  these  daily  diminished, 
or  through  their  silence,  at  least,  added 
to  the  increasing  weight  of  his  antago- 
nists. AU  this  tended  to  aggravate  the 
depression  of  the  sick  man.  It  was 
deepened,  moreover,  by  the  feeling  that 
he  was  too  weak  and  too  old  to  bring 
out  a  host  against  the  enemy,  or  even 
to  challenge  the  hostile  leader  to  single 
combat,  as  he  had  done  in  former  years. 
His  manner  of  conducting  literary 
controversy  was  savage  and  destructive 


to  the  last  degree.     It  muBt  be  remem- 
bered,  however,  in  his  behalf,  that  kn 

})erfonnances  of  this  kind  were  genenl- 
y  in  self-defense.  In  manj  caaeii 
it  is  true,  he  united  the  offices  of  juto 
and  accuser  in  his  own  person,  anu  ui 
not  hesitate,  if  necessaiy,  toperfom  Ae 
duties  of  an  executioner.  The  l*»^niy 
ferocity,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
brand  his  antagonist,  was  regarded  not 
only  as  fi-ightful  and  even  bu-baroii8.bat 
as  inspired  by  the  impulses  of  a  d'flboGcil 
nature.  But  it  may  be  said  tliat  tiai 
grim  gaiety  is  not  quite  so  diaboUoal  ■■ 
is  supposed — it  is  onlj  too  hmnaiL 
The  soldier  tramples  on  the  dead  bod- 
ies lying  on  the  conquered  bastion,  nd 
waves  his  blood-stained  sword  in  the 
wild  joy  of  triumph.  Bat  the  bodiei 
which  he  treads  under  fbot,  waid^  m 
reversed  circumstances,  hare  done  the 
same  as  the  victor.  Heine  was  lig^ 
enough  when  he  said  :  **  It  is  tms,  I 
have  scratched  many,  I  have  bittea 
many,  I  was  no  Iamb.  But  the  mildflat 
lambs  would  have  behaveddeas  ploaa^« 
if,  like  me,  they  had  possessed  the  teeth 
and  claws  of  the  tiger." 

During  Meissner's  last  riut  tohimia 
the  summer  of  1 854,  Heine .  remazfced, 
'*  How  the  journals  calumniate  me ;  what 
a  miserable  wretqti  am  I,  according  to 
those  articles ;  how  many  faults  douef 
find  in  my  works !  If  thia  goea  on 
much  fui-ther,  I  shall  soon  cc^ase  to  be 
counted  among  the  poeta.  I  am  treatod 
so  only  in  that  Germany  which  I  loie  ao 
well,  while  France  gives  me  nothing  b^ 
words  of  praise,  America  reprints  me, 
•and  scholars  in  New  York  and  Albaiif 
make  me  the  subject  of  their  leotarea.** 
He  stopped  for  a  moment,  preased  the 
hand  of  his  friend,  and  then  oontiniiad, 
**  I  remember,  just  now,  that  I  have  new 
thanked  you  for  a  very  friendly  aer- 
vice,  except  by  some  lines.  I  was  great- 
ly touched  by  it;  and  I  reoopdwb  As 
courage  with  which  you  took  aidea  vridi 
mo  in  Germany,  at  a  moment  when  all 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  had  fallen  vpoa 
the  dying  lion.  Ah !  I  now  see  that  aaii 
Y.,  venturing  before  my  den.  He  haa  not 
pluck  enough  to  give  me  a  kick*  hot 
sneaks  away,  stanng  aroand  inth  hii 
g<jgglo-eyo8 — only  uttering  a  grotesqae- 
ly  frightful  bray  from  hia  ahaggy 
breast.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  that  theie 
is  danger  even  in  the  shadow  of  a  deed 
lion." 

Here  he  pointed  to  a  little  bos  flm 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  buffet  oppoaifti  the 
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bed,  Qinl  su(l<l<Mily  r(»vivinp,  continued  : 
•*  Look  at  that !  Thorn  tiro  my  me- 
moirs, in  which  I  have  for  many  years 
lxH?n  colleclinpj  carioatMred  pi)rtraits, 
frightful  silhouettes.  Many  persons 
know  4if  thnt  l)«»x,  and  tremble  lest  I 
•*hould  open  it.  Mejintime,  they  keep 
still  in  anxious  expectation,  or  only  carry 
on  the  war  ajrainst  me  by  stealth.  In 
thit  box  lies  a  hipj^h  trium[)h;  hut  by  no 
nn'ans  mv  last  oiu*.  Mv  nerves  vet  leave 
xjic  a  littU<  <]ui»-t  n«»w  and  then,  giving 
me  the  power  to  spring  upon  a  Marsyas, 
to  seize  bini  by  tlu^  head,  and  draw  his 
>kin  over  his  ears.  The  terrible  cry, 
which  the  wretch  utters,  daring  the  ope- 
ration, spreads  throughout  the  forest  and 
inspires  his  comrades  with  a  wholesome 
respect.'* 

He  feastctl  for  some  time  on  the  thought 
of  the  effect  [)roduced  by  his  attacks,  and 
at  ienj^th  added,  **  Yes,  indeed,  I  have 
caught  Mild  pr(*served  in  spirit  many  a 
bloated  tVog,  many  a  treacherous  snake, 
many  an  insupportable  tape-worm  ;  yes, 
many  an  abortion.  I  pity  (rermany.  IIow 
Ixddly  and  unsham<'d  will  the  vormin 
creep  around  every  table,  when  I  am 
dead  —I,  the  great  destroyer." 

}h<  friend  wouhl  explain  this  savage 
energy  of  hatred,  by  his  natural  tenden- 
vy  to  love.  *»  ilehad,'*  says  Meissner, 
•*  a  keen  sense  of  th«?  pure,  the  elevated, 
the  i.jeal ;  but  what  be  saw  batb<nl  in 
light,  iii<>««t  persons  would  leave  in  the 
.-hade.  When  they  s(>e  what  is  wicked 
and  ba>e.  they  pa<s  by  it  faint-hearted  ; 
for  the  coMtlict  with  evil  is  danger(»us, 
aiid  tbey  avoi«l  it.  In  fact,  in  this 
worM,  lie  who  is  n(»ta  giant,  can  hardly 
do  anythin::  el.-.<'  than  keep  silence,  and 
try  to  protect  bini'^elf  fro[n  wrong  as 
well  as  be  can.  Heine  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  it.  reckless  of  the  dan- 
g»'r  "f  receiving  wouiuls  hims(df,  be- 
cao-^e  bis  heart  was  large,  and  good, 
and  brave,  ^'es,  this  heart  belonged 
Muly  to  bis  friends  ;  he  had  nothing  but 
hatred  f<»r  bi-*  enemies.  The  good  ele- 
ment, which  ])revailed  in  him,  was  pour- 
ed o:it  <<n  inditnrenL  persons,  and  tottd 
'-trnrii^er-i.  It  wa^^  enough  to  awaken 
bi<  iiitere-'t  in  tbetn,  tluit  they  were 
III  »-dy  or  unbappy.  Many  a  refugee 
h:\<  e.\;erirn<eil  bis  beneficent  hand, 
witbo'it  in'piiring  to  what  party  he  be- 
1  MitT'd.  i  veil  if  b«»  came  from  a  camp 
whose  colors  Heine  tlespised,  and  in 
wh(»si'  ranks  lurked  his  enemies.  He 
contributed  to  every  ct-Uection  of  money 
for  nuble  causes  in  misfortune,  even  be- 


yond his  means,  and  would  apologize  for 
it  with  a  smile,  by  saying  *  I  love  oc- 
casionally to  leave  my  visiting  cords  on 
the  good  Lord.'  '* 

After  the  departure  of^Ieissner  from 
Paris,  in  August,  1854,  Heine  gradual- 
ly yielded  to  the  power  of  his  disease. 
Meantime,  he  had  changed  Ids  residence 
to  a  pleasant  situation  in  the  Champs 
Elys6es,  not  far  from  the  Palais  15our- 
l>on.  II<'re  he  enjoyed  what  he  had  long 
wished  for — sunlight,  fre.sh  air,  and  an 
outlook  upon  the  grass.  His  sick  room 
was  quiet,  and  not  exposed  to  the  noi.so 
of  the  streets.  On  calm  and  sunshiny 
days,  ho  would  be  earned  to  the  balco- 
ny to  take  the  air.  As  his  h)neline88 
increased,  he  felt  that  his  agony  was 
protracted  too  long,  and  that  it  had  ex- 
hausted the  sympathy  of  his  friends. 
In  a  gay  city  like  Paris,  one  has  no 
time  to  think  of  a  sick  bed,  to  breathe 
in  the  close  air,  nor  to  witness  the  pain 
and  misery  to  which  a  human  being  is 
thus  reduced.  None  but  a  woman  can 
hold  out  so  h)ng — a  mother,  a  wife,  but 
no  friend,  and,  least  of  all,  no  French- 
man. When  Berlioz  was  one  day  an- 
nounced, the  sufferer,  rising  in  the  bed, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  Wliat !  Some 
one  to  call  ()n  me  !  IJerlioz  was  always 
an  original." 

About  this  time,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  accident  brought  to  his  house 
a  y(ning  lady,  who  had  cherished  nn  en- 
thusiasm for  him  from  her  childhood. 
He  was  pleased  with  her  rare  mental 
<*nd<>wments  and  her  charming  charac- 
ter, which  combined  the  French  vivacity 
with  the  deep  feeling  of  the  (Jermans. 
He  begged  her  to  repeat  the  visit.  She 
came  again,  and,  at  la-^t,  tin*  sick  man 
couM  hardly  get  through  a  day  without 
her.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  notes 
written  in  pencil  by  his  own  hand,  from 
the  s*.»litude  of  his  sick  room,  ])raying 
for  her  to  come  to  him,  although  ho 
could  scarcely  us«^  his  fingera  at  all. 
They  are  tilled  with  expressions  of  deep 
tenderness,  of  the  sweetest  flattery, 
mingled  with  his  usual  raillery,  with 
occasional  outbreaks  of  fi«'rceness,  mid 
yearning  regrets  for  youth,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  life.  His  feelings  were  veil- 
ed in  a  dim  atm')8phere  of  melancholy, 
from  which,  at  times,  imi>recations  of 
despair  would  flash  forth  like  lightning. 
Soon  after  the  first  of  January,  1856,  he 
writes  thus  : 

"  I  am  in  great  Hufforin^,  and  deadly  cross. 
Tho  lid  of  my  ngbt  eye  iu«o  fulU,  and  I  can 
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Bcarcf.ly  write  any  more.  Hut  I  love  you 
truly,  and  think  of  you,  my  sweetest  friend. 
The' little  «tory  did  not  tire  me.  and  jjives  the 
best  h<»pcs  for  the  future.  You  are  not  ro 
Btnpid  fi-^  you  seem.  You  nre  nice  beyond 
oompnriaon,  and^I  rejoice  truly  in  thiit.  Shall 
I  800  you  to-nioiTow  i  I  cannot  suppress  the 
desire  to  weep  My  heart  is  torn  by  Rpn»»ms. 
Tlieae  oonvulsiona  are  intolerable.  I  wish  I 
were  dead. 

"  Deepest  misery,  thy  name  is 

*'  II.  llEI-CE." 

His  la«t  note,  written  almut  four 
weeks  before  his  death,  is  very  i^hort. 

"Dearest  Friend— My  hcado* 'ho  contin- 
ues, and  will,  perhaps,  be  over  to-morrow,  so 
that  I  can  soo  the  lovely  one  the  next  dav. 
What  wretchetlness  !  I  am  ho  sick  !  ^  *  Mv 
brain  is  full  of  madness,  and  my  heart  is  full 
of  sorrow.'  Never  was  a  poet  more  misera- 
ble in  the  fallneds  of  good  fortune,  which 
seems  to  mock  him." 

At  this  time,  Heine  did  not  imagine 
that  death  was  so  near  the  door.  His 
phyjiician  had  hopes  that  his  patient 
would  hold  out  a  little  longer.  But  a 
violent  acce.^sof  disease  suddenly  broke 
in  upon  his  Bbito  of  constant,  uniform 
sufferinfT,  and,  unexpectedly,  destroyed 
the  organization  which  had  so  long  been 
kept  together  almost  entirely  by  artifi- 
cial means.  It  was  evident  to  all  who 
saw  him  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
The  enormous  doses  of  morphine,  which 
ho  had  gradually  become  accu.stomed 
to  take,  had  often  produced  similar 
symptoms,  but  never  of  so  alarming  a 
character.  Still  he  could  not  give  up 
the  hope  of  recovery.  He  attempted 
to  pn»pare  a  new  will,  but  could  not 
jm)ceed  further  than  the  first  paragraph. 
He  retained,  however,  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  His  wit  never  for- 
sook him.  A  few  hours  before  his  end, 
an  acquaintance  came  into  his  room,  in 
order  to  see  him  once  more.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  entrance,  he  asked  Heine 
the  question,  **How  he  stood  with 
(iod?"  Heine  replied,  with  a  smile, 
**  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that. 
God  will  pardon  me.  It  is  his  business.'* 
So  the  last  night  came  on — the  night 
of  February  Itith.  The  physiciim  enter- 
ed, and  Heine  asked  him  if  he  would 
die.  Doctor  Q.  believed  that  nothing 
ought  to  bo  concealed  from  him,  and 


answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  pe- 
tient  received  the  information  with  pw- 
fect  tranquillity.  About  four  o*clodc  in 
the  morning  ho  brtiathed  his  last.  After 
death,  his  Matures  assumed  an  ezpies- 
siou  of  beauty,  superior  even  to  that 
which  they  had  worn  in  life.  His  phj- 
fiician  said  that  he  had  never  seen  soch 
a  transfiguration  prodnoed  by  death, 
even  on  the  youthful  countenance. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  poets  of  recent  tuaea. 
His  biographer  regards  his  death  as  du 
severest  iijffliction  which,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  German  muse  has 
suffered  in  the  present  centuiy.  Bat 
whatever  claims  his  poetry  may  assert 
on  the  admiration  of  the  wcvld,  his  per- 
sonal character  can  never  be  aziayed 
in  attractive  colors.  This  is  attempted 
in  the  volume  before  us,  bnt  wimout 
success.  We  would  not  jadge  the  soi- 
ceptible  nature  of  the  poet  by  anj 
harsh,  Puritanic  standard.  We  would 
not  seek  to  bind  the  impulses  of  his 
wild  and  wayward  genius  by  artificial 
rules.  But,  compared  with  any  tree 
ideal  of  humanity,  Heine  was  not  a  Din 
to  command  approval  or  love.  The 
scofiing  element  in  his  natoxe  was  pre- 
dominant over  the  suggestions  of  trath. 
Devoted  to  the  worship  of  beauty,  his 
life -plan  left  no  place  for  the  pursuit  of 
good.  He  seems  never  to  have  raooff- 
nized  the  presence  of  an  ethical  prinoi- 
ple  in  the  constitution  of  man.  The 
voice  of  duty  was  never  heard  amidst 
the  seductive  melodies  of  his  song.  He 
was  possessed,  like  many  other  men  of 
genius,  with  a  gigantic  selfishness,  hot 
this  was  not  tempered,  as  is  often  the 
case,  by  the  innate  kindness  whioh,  in 
some  sense,  supplies  the  want  of  oofr 
science.  Unscrupulous  in  the  esenHS 
of  his  wit,  he  made  fewer  friends  tfasn 
admirers,  and  his  enemies  were  BOie 
than  cither.  No  one  can  say  tiist  he 
did  not  deserve  his  fate.  His  petsonsB- 
ty  wns  one  from  which  the  heart  ahrinki; 
his  life,  though  impassioned,  was  giiB 
and  unloving ;  his  death  was  melf , 
without  faith  and  without  hope ;  hM 
genius  will  consecrate  his  memoiyflMt 
can  never  redeem  his  oharaoter. 
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*»/"1i)Ol)   iiiornini^  to  yui,  n«'p]><).     I 

"  '  have  fomo  jil't<T  my  hIum-h,*'  crird 
n  \i'ic»',  in  tin*  happi<*>t  of  touerf,  i»ut- 
si'l"  tin*  hitti(M'. 

*•  Y'Hir  !*li.n»s  ?'*  answ<T«*il  llio  coh- 
!»!<  r,  tVoin  insi«lr,  witli  a  inin«;l«*tl  ex- 
jT.--i«»ii  of  aii^iT  am!  nniazfincntt  as 
!»♦•  Ii.ijiniirn'd  aw:iy  at  his  work. 

'•  Why,  yi's,  (M-rtaiiily,  I  wuiit  my 
sliin*.-*  ;  an-  tln-v  not  riiii>hod  ?" 

**  N«»t  vvvn  on  tho  hi>ts,**  n*plioil  IJt'p- 
|»t».  i:\  th<»  most  iiniilViTi-nt  <»f  tonos. 

•*<)iil  .say  you  aro  jokinj^.  For 
h«'.iv»'n's  snk*'  i\o  n<»t  phiy  upon  my 
fr«"hn''«- 1  Ni>t  iiiiishcii  i  Whv,  I  or- 
<!<i-i'il  them  tfn  days  a<vo,  and  I  had 
Vi'ur  mo>t  soh'mn  promist' — which  tlie 
>:iiiit>  havo  n'oordril — tlnit  tiiov  should 
!»•*  rradv  to-dav  at  noon.   Ahis  !  Ohome  ! 

if 

Wli.jt  .-liall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  po  to  church 
witii  Idilctta  without  mv^ho(>s;  and  to- 
dav,  at  noon  prccir't'ly,  1  am  to  Ikj  mar- 
li.-d!" 

•*  I  rainiot  h(di>  tliat,  Tito,  my  prince 
of  lniiifiri'MMns.  Put  ofVyour  wedding; 
Villi  and  your  Mih'lt.'i  can  wait  iiHpcll.'* 

"  Kilt  J!i'<t  con>idtr,  l{«*ppo--th«*  mar- 
ri  «L'f  «:m'>ts  arc  in\itiMi,  tht»  maccamni 
i-  :dr«'aiiy  on  tiic  boil,  and  1  must  have 

*' N<'\v,"  tlioiijrlii  IJfppo,  *♦  I  have 
l'»:»_'  iui'l  a  trnnl;;**  {»;X;iiii-t  this  Tito  ;  his 
•  I".  ■>  i.n-  aini«»>t  n-atlv,  ami  ninv  he  1 
fi  ■\\  ■:♦•:  a  carliii  riior**  for  tlnMU  hy 
h'i  .\u^  t!oMM  liai'k  :"  ami,  not  Jin-iwrrinjj^ 
II  w-rt!,  Im-  wrnt  on  with  hi**  work. 

'•  L'»ol<,  now.  ■  >aid  Tito,  and  h«*  iin- 
'miimiO  tip-  M-arfthat  cnciri-h'ii  ids  waist. 
••  ii<  If  an*  th"  t«'n  <'MrIiiis  for  tlicm." 
]  »'i>|i<»  liaiod  his  l).«'ad  out  of  the  luttictc, 
M'ji  ^a-.v  a  trold  «iiH'at  nnion^  th<»  »dv«»r 
j'if.i^.  Hi'*  «M]iidity  was  instantly 
a;  "i-t'l.  Tito  wi'iit  on  :  **  1  am  a  richer 
iiMii  tiiin  I  was  vi'>h  idav,  and  I  hav«* 
i;<i  <>i-ji  (iioii  to  add  a  carliii  more,  juHt 
f. "p  ill'*  ph-a.^un'  «»f  seeinj^  my  new 
)"j.;.li'^  Mil  tht-ni." » 

'•  A  uiImt  man  !  so  I  see,  Tito.  Kh*v- 
«•!!   «;irliM>   is   m»t   half    what    tliey   art* 

Wi'ltl.." 

"  i>(;>po,  li^tt'i)  :  in  addition,  when 
li  '  ii  iii-:'ta-"'n  tomrs.  \oii  .shall  hav<*  a 
1  :t-k.  t  of  iie-lons,  and  just  as  many  ti<^;rt 
a>  V.  1  <iiu  <arrv  ;  ami  as  to  mulherriedt 
\\ii\    -■" 

"(J Iw»*>   irraeinu^  !    how  ytui  pro- 

n:!"'*  .'"  iiitiTruptt'd  the  ♦•ohhlrr,  with  u 
smiif  '"f  •'••ri^ion.      •*  Whose  garden  ia 


to  snff(>r,  or  hn8  Tito,  tho  vafj^ahoncU 
hecome  governor  of  the  pr«)vinco?" 

*'  Most  nkillful  and  f^rvatest  of  Hhoe- 
nuikers.  I  have  had  a  Htn>k«)  of  ^jpad 
fortune  ;  the  hij^^oHt  j»rize  in  the  lotterj 
is  nothing  to  my  luck.  Just  ]ist4>n  to 
how  I,  Tito,  am  pdnp:  to  he  a  man 
pretty  well  to-do  in  the  world.  My 
mother — as  all  tho  vilhifje  knows — when 
I  was  an  infantf  went  to  Naples,  and 
there  hecamo  nurse  tu  a  nohle  family, 
l^ht  idght,  as  I  was  deeply  immersed 
in  thought,  caU'ulatinpc  whether  1  could 
afford  cheese  with  my  to-day's  macca- 
roni,  a  prreat  lackey,  all  bedecked  with 
gold,  calls  me  by  name,  luid  says  his 
master  anxiously  awaits  my  c<uning  at 
the  hotel,  and  hegs  me  to  follow  liim. 
I  was  dund)  with  surprise,  but  in  I  went. 
In  the  handsomest  room  in  tho  house,  I 
found  a  host  of  gentlemen,  all  equipped 
for  the  chase;  and  one  of  them,  nobler 
and  Aner  than  the  rest,  with  a  royal 
decoration  in  his  button-h(de,  suddenly 
ris(>i«,  sinzes  mo  anmnd  the  neck,  and 
intro<luce8  me  to  the  company  aA  his 
fo.ster- brother.  He  asks  questions  about 
me  and  my  pour  mother,  and  shed  tears 
when  he  heard  of  her  death,  and,  giving 
me  a  pifce  of  gold,  hade  me  have  mass- 
es said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  to  he  married, 
and  that  Idiletta  was  the  deare.'it — pret- 
tii'st — swi'i'test  -'* 

**  Kxa(*tly,  you  ass  !  just  so,"  sav- 
ag<dy  intiTnipted  Hepjx).  **  Was  there 
ever  su<*h  a  Imihi  fool !  I  suj»jMise  you 
wouhi  like  this  tr(M)|>  of  huntsmen  to 
give  your  Idih'tta  tlie  chase.  These 
Neapolitans  ai-e  famous  himtsmen^" 
and  here  Heppo  maliciously  gave  quite 
an  artistic,  repn'sentttion  of  the  cries  of 
a  wonuin.  with  the  hulloah  and  noise  of 
the  hunt  in  the  distance. 

*M)iit  on  you,  Iteppo,  for  a  foul- 
mouthed  cobbler !"  roared  Tito,  in  a 
nige.  **  Why,  you  wicked  creature, 
tliey  have  j»uq>osely  |H>stiMmed  their 
hunt  to-day,  in  order  to  witness  mj 
nuirriage.** 

•*  Umpii  !**  enviously  replied  Heppo, 
jerking  his  shoulders  on  a  level. with  his 
ears.     •'  And  so  endiKl  the  affair  ?" 

**  No,"  joyfully  sang  out  Tito,  sling- 
ing his  cap  up  in  the  air.  •*  My  foster- 
brother.  Is'^ide  a  handful  of  gohl,  gave 
me  a  bn)ad  slif:e  of  land,  ju«t  ov<ir  the 
hill  there.     Hurra!  viva!     I  aliallgruw 
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my  own  figs  and  melons,  and  won't  I 
build  me  a  house,  and  have  a  long-eared 
donkey,  blessed  be  all  the  saints !  And 
now,"  here  Tito  held  up  for  want  of 
breath,  **  nothing  is  wanting   to  com- 

Elete  my  happiness  but  those  shoos; 
ut  if  1  do  not  have  them  in  an  hour," 
here,  witli  true  Italian  versatility  of 
character,  Tito's  voice  and  face  were 
plunged  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  melan- 
choly, **I  shall  be  the  most  wretched 
of  men." 

Boppo  was  gilent,  and  thus  ho  mused  : 
"Twenty  minutes  will  finish  Tito's 
shoes.  This  foster-brother  has  so  over- 
whelmed this  beggar,  Tito,  with  joy, 
that  the  little  wit  the  dog  had  has  all 
left  him.  Ho  is  going  to  have  a  donkey 
and  a  wife  !  This  rascally  Tito  is  to 
.  be  raised  to  the  very  tip-top  of  happi- 
ness— is  he?  Well,  ho  must  afford  to 
pay  for  his  marriivge-shoos.  This 
cursed  foster-brother  has  done  all  this 
for  Tito.  Now,  I,  Beppo,  am  nothing 
more  than  a  poor  cobbler,  and  can,  by 
no  means,  pretend  to  have  the  power 
of  this  foster-brother — oh,  no  !  not  in 
the  least — but  still,  if,  in  my  small  way, 
I,  ]3eppo,  can  do  anything  to  make  him 
miserable,  I,  too,  will  have  shown  some 
power,  though  of  rather  a  diflferent  sort. 
A  basket  of  figs,  and  a  carlin  more  .*• 
the  mean  rascal !  Let  him  say  ten 
carlins  more,  five  baskets  of  figs,  and, 
perhaps,  I  will  let  him  have  them ;  for  I 
have  him  at  my  mercy  now." 

"Well,  Beppo?  answer  quickly," 
gasped  out  Tito,  as  if  life  and  death 
were  at  stake. 

•*You  may,  perhaps,  have  them  to- 
day ;  they  are  commenced,  and  I  might, 
perhaps,  finish  them,  provided  I  was 
properly  paid  for  them.  I  am  overrun 
with  busmess.  I  am  now  mending 
Padre  Alessandrino's  shoes." 

*'  Why,  Padre  Alessandriuo  is  to  mar- 
ry us." 

**  Exactly.  Now,  if  I  should  work 
at  your  shoes,  the  good  Padre's  would 
not  be  finished,  and  the  church,"  hero 
the  hypocrite  crossed  himself,  "the 
blessed  church  calls  for  first  obedience. 
Now,  Tito,  would  you  have  his  holi- 
ness go  to  mass  with  liis  toe  out,  or  his 
heel  run  down  ?  Would  you,  you  sac- 
rilegious dog  ?" 

Here  was  a  quandary  for  Tito ;  there 
was  logic  in  it. 

**  But,"  added  Beppo,  "  if  you  will 
give  mo  ten  carlins  more,  and  ten  bask- 
ets of  figs,  why  then,  perhaps 
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"I  cannot  afford  it,  Of  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  Wear  your  old  oneg,"  tauntingij 
said  Beppo. 

'*  Why  poke  fun  at  me  ?  Yoa  \'uom 
I  have  gone  bare-foot  ever  since  I  wu 
bom  !" 

"  Cannot  help  that,  signor  land- 
holder :  if  you  have  gone  so  long  ia 
natural  silk  stockings,  hop  aboat  so  t 
trifle  longer.  My  terms  are  ten  caxiini 
more,  and  in  a  half  hour  1  shall  atk 
twenty  ;  so  make  up  your  mind,  and.  if 
you  have  nothing  better  to  ofier,  the 
sooner  you  Qytt  out  of  my  sunlight  the 
better,"  and  with  tliis  Bnppo  closed  to 
the  lattice  with  a  slam,  through  which 
Tito's  hmidsomo  face  had  been  peering 
like  a  Titian  in  a  rustic  frame.  Tito'i 
steps  were  heard  slowly  tnoying  awar, 
and  BepiK)  resumed  his  hammer,  and,  m 
an  audible  tone,  thus  talked  to  himself: 

''  Curse  his  lack !  why  should  this 
Tito  swim  in  a  sea  of  gold  7  This 
Idiletta !  who  docs  she  take  me  ibr,  to 
turn  up  her  nose  at  Beppo  and  jump 
at  Tito  ?  It  is  true,  I  never  demeaned 
myself  by  asking  her  to  have  me.  She 
is  comely,  but  not  a  copper  in  tibe 
world.  1  do  not  care  abonther,  tfaongh 
she  might  have  w^dted,  if  onW  throogh 
politeness,  to  see  what  my  mtentioos 
were,  and  whether  I  had  mode  a  cbnio^. 
To  the  evil  one  with  my  trade.  If  I 
could  only  leave  a  sharp  nail  in  tfaa 
heel  of  every  shoe  I  cobbled,  bow  I 
would  glory  in  it ;  it  is  a  satisfiiction, 
however,  to  knqj7  that  the  leather  I 
put  in  them  is  not  worth  a  straw.  Tito 
will  give  me  no  more  ?  We  shall  see. 
The  sun  has  already  passed  mj  window, 
and  it  must  be  noon,  and  Tito  will  hare 
to  make  a  higher  bid— fifteen  oariiai 
more  at  the  very  lowest — he  can  aflbid 
it.  Even  suppose  they  do  not  get  mar- 
ried to-day,  they  will  have  to-monow 
or  the  next  day,  and  this  time  a  year 
hence  they  will  not  perceive  it;  for,  may 
I  be  hanged  if  he  gets  his  shoes  to-dnjyf 
without  well  paying  for  them." 

Just  then  a  supplicating  knock  vat 
heard  at  the  window.  '*  Ah,"  said  Bep- 
po, never  budging,  '*I  thoiubt  as 
much,  he  will  pay  for  theniv  let  him 
knock  again." 

** Beppo,  it  is  Tito;  open  !  open T 
Beppo,  with  feigned  amasement,  open- 
ed the  window,  and  there  stood  T^ 
the  picture  of  despondency.  **  In  the 
name  of  all  the  siuntis  my  shoos!"  hi 
said. 
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*'  I  tt>M  yoTi,  an  hour  ago,  that  you 
must  pay  for  th«^m.  I  want  fifteen  car- 
lins  now." 

*'  Lot  me  implore  you." 

**  Fiftooii  carlin."*  I'* 

**  I  ran  ^'ivo  n<)thinf:if  more." 

»•  Wrll,  then,  off  with  you.*' 

**  IJiit  yt»u  promised  uie  the  shoes  !" 

*'  I  «lo  not  care  a  wax-end  if  I  did  ; 
cirrumstances  alter  cases.  lie!  lie! 
Wt-arune  of  your  Idiletta\s,  her  feet 
are  Wix  enough  ;  for  she  probably  will 
stand  in  yours,  beside  wearing  somo- 
thinf^  else,  which  I  am  too  polite  to 
mention." 

**  I  am  not  to  have  the  shoes,  then  ?'* 

•*  No ;  if  you  want  them  to-day  at 
noon,  and  it  wants  just  twenty  minutes 
of  it,  I  must  bo  paid  a  carlin  the 
minute.  Perhaps  somebody  else  in  the 
village  will  make  *em  in  time.**  Beppo 
relied  on  being  the  oidy  shoemaker  in 
tlie  place. 

*'  Mother  of  mercies,  what  shall  I 
do — o — o."'  blubbered  Tito  in  a  par- 
oxyisin  of  grief. 

*'  Stop  your  bellowing,  you  sucking 
calf,  and  liand  over  the  money,  or  do 
witbont  tluni.'* 

•*  \V«lb  then,'  suddenly  answered 
Tito,  with  a  smile,  and  as  cool  as  an 
ierd-hrnoDade,  "  I  will  not  want  them 
at    all.    n<»t  cvou    for  a  gift." 

'•  l>i  ivnjo  I"  said  Heppo,  between  his 
te<tli.  '•  \V«  11,  do  without  them,  they 
>li;ill   >}ine   v.iur   Ix-ttcrs."' 

*•  I  liavt'  licit  tlic  least  doubt  of  it," 
addt^l  Tito  very  qi»i»'tly,  as  he  drew 
fp»m  niidrr  his  jacket  a  pair  of  danc- 
inir  pUMips,  (til  which  sparkled  the 
bi;rir<'"t  pos^ihle  kind  of  buckh»s. 
••  .<«M',  look,  Hrppo,  hr)w  these  fit!" 
and  h«'  put  one  on  ;"  they  fit  like  the 
skin  to  a  jrr.i[»e.  and  you  could  not 
ni/ik«'  such  to  save  your  soul.  Now 
addi<»,  addjo,  I  hear  no  malice.  Come  to 
the  wiMldiii;^  and  welcome — we  are  go- 
ing t<»liavr  vuch  a  dance— here  is  anew 
step  in  the  tanMitella,'  and  hero  Tito 
cut  a  pi;;e<iM- winir.  one  foot  bare  and 
the  iither  «'ni;aiiily  shod.  *'By  the 
way.  ju<t  think  of  it  ;  we  spend  to- 
morrow at  Naj>l.'<,  the  first  day  of  the 
bt'ihy-inooii — WMiit  we  ^^o  into  the 
IJaviMH.  iiu'htcii  tii«'  wine-tlask,  and  see 
I*oliehin<  11.)  I  I  am  mad  with  joy — 
addio  !  ad'lio  ."'  and  away  he  bounded 
like  a  d«(T. 

Beppo  sto. .,1  vti.ok  still.  He  was 
improvi».i»ijr  a  clia-^t*'  \«*apolitan  oath. 
Presently.   lia\  iiii:  duly  considered  the 
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subject,  he  let  it  out .     It  waa 

something  individual,  yet  g«'j)eric  ;  mi- 
croscopic, yet  Cyclopean  ;  ditfused,  yet 
searchnig ;  generally  sending  all  peo- 
ple, animal.i  included,  t4)  the  infernal 
regions,  and  Tito  most  particularly. 

**  This  foster-brother  has  given  him 
a  pair  of  his  cast-off*  slippers ;  may 
they  give  him  the  gout — "  Here  he 
brought  down  his  hammer  on  hia 
thumb  with  an  awful  whack,  and,  with 
another  curse,  threw  it  from  him.  The 
implement  described  a  summerset  or 
so,  pitched  into  the  middle  of  his  wa- 
ter-vase, shivering  it  to  pieces,  and 
then,  with  a  ricochet,  went  smashing 
through  the  lattice.  **  To  Satan  with 
my  luck  I  They  are  going  to  Naples, 
Tito  and  Idiletta,  are  they  ?  May  Ve- 
suvius spit  lava  on  them !  By  the 
holy  St.  Crispin,  I  will  go  there,  too, 
yes,  with  his  very  shoes,  and  just  for 
spite  I'll  work  at  them  this  very  minute, 
not  that  the  Padre's  (I  sincerely  pray 
that  some  one  may  just  want  the  Pa- 
dre for  the  last  sacrament  about  their 
wedding-time)  are  finished,'*  and  say- 
ing this,  he  went  to  work,  and  presently 
Tito's  shoes  were  done. 

Beppo's  surmise  about  Tito's  shoes 
was  correct.  Tito,  chagrined  at  the 
idt^a  of  being  married  without  shoes, 
had  sought  his  patron,  who  instantly 
present«»d  him  with  a  pair  of  his  own. 

Titi>  told  the  story  of  his  distress,  tmd 
the  cunidity  of  the  cobbler,  with  inimi- 
table .skill,  llis  story  was  listened  to, 
by  all  the  gentlemen,  with  exceeding 
gravity.  Now  it  happened  that  Tito's 
patron  was  president,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  members,  of  a  celebrated 
club  that  then  existed  in  Naples,  and 
what  they  did  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapter. 

II. 

By  sunrise  next  morning,  Beppo  took 
his  shoes,  tied  the  thongs  together, 
slung  them  over  his  stick,  and  trudged 
away  towards  Naples. 

The  village  was  just  getting  hid  be- 
hind a  vine-clad  hill,  when  past  flew  the 
happy  Tito  with  the  blushing  Idiletta 
in  a  curricoloy  racing  away  as  fast  as  the 
h()rse  could  tear.  Tito's  arm  encircled 
Idiletta's  taper  waist,  and,  to  steady 
himself,  he  had  planted  his  feet,  adorned 
with  his  new  shoes  and  buckles,  against 
the  dasher  of  the  vehicle.  As  they  gal- 
loped past,  a  ray  of  sunshine  threw  a 
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spark  from  the  buckle  right  into  Beppo's 
eyes,  so  that  ho  blinked.  They  lovingly 
kissed  their  hands  to  him,  threw  him  a 
flower,  and,  in  a  moment  were  lost  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

'*  Maladotta !"  howled  out  Beppo 
after  them,  as  ho  ground  the  flower  in 
the  dust.  **May  the  axle-tree  split, 
and  may  you  break  your  necks  in  the 
ditch  !  No  matter,  it  is  but  ten  miles 
to  Naples,  and  I  shall  get  there  as  soon 
as  they.  Curse  them,  who  are  they, 
that  they  should  ride,  when  their  bettors 
walk  ?  In  Naples  I  shall  sell  tliese  shoes, 
and,  let  me  see,  I  will  have  a  Polenta, 
and  a  flask  of  Capri." 

"Hulloah !"  sang  out  a  laborer,  en- 
gaged in  making  a  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. **  I  say,  my  young  man,  who  are 
those  two  pretty  people  driving  past  so 
pleasantly  ?" 

**  Wlio  ?  A  stupid  fellow,  with  his 
wife,  and  she,  between  you  and  I,  is  no 
better  than  she  should  be — may  they  be 
joltt'd  to  jelly.*' 

**  Ah  ?'*  said  the  man,  digging  away. 

"Yes,"  added  Beppo,  his  mouth  full 
of  venom,  *'  she  is  a  slattern — a  loose 
creature — but  a  proper  match  for  a  thief 
like  her  husband." 

"Well,  appearances  are  deceptive, 
one  never  can  tell  what  people  really 
are.  Now,  you,"  went  on  t«i  say  the 
laborer,  as  he  rested  on  his  spade, 
**  look  like  a  shoemaker,  though,  from 
what  is  hanging  from  your  stick  there, 
one  micfht  think — " 

**  What  ?"  inquired  Beppo. 

**  Why,  you  see,  if  you  take  my  ad- 
vice, you  won't  expose  yourself  in  that 
way ;  the  game  laws,  you  know,  are 
very  strict — " 

'*  What,  under  heavens,  are  you  ga- 
thering?" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  the  man,  with 
a  cunning  look,  **a  pair  of  birds  like 
those,  I  know,  are  tempting.  What 
elegant  fellows  —  only  take  care  the 
game-keepers  don't  ask  you  where  you 
got  them." 

**  You  are  mad !"  cried  Beppo,  giving 
him  a  look  of  disdain,  as  he  marched 
along,  with  his  shoes  dangling  from  his 
stick. 

On  he  went  a  mile,  until  ho  met  a  man 
leading  an  ass,  who  bore  huge  baskets 
full  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  With  a 
loud  "woah!"  the  man  stopped  the 
bcmst,  and  thus  accosted  the  astonished 
Beppo. 

**  I  say,  friend,  have  you  a  mind  to 


sell  those  birds  there  t  1*11  ^Te  Toa 
the  pick  of  a  turkey  or  a  p&ir  ciM 
chickens  for  them.  Ton  are  a  Ine^ 
fellow  to  have  the  first  of  the  eeaaon ; 
take  'em  to  tlie  palaoe,  and  offer  thoB 
to  the  cook  of  the  palace,  and  yon  wR 
get  your  own  price  for  them— they  al- 
ways buy  the  first  birds.  If  I  was  going 
to  Naples,  I  should  not  mind  giviag 
you  forty  carlins  for  that  pair.  Sno- 
cess  to  you,"  and,  with  this,  jeikingflw 
ass,  he  went  on  his  way. 

Stock  still  stood  Beppo  in  amaaemeBt 
his  mouth  wide  open.  '* Strange!— 
wonderful !  To  meet  two  oraxy  peopleb 
one  after  the  other,  what  can  it  portead  f 
Oh,  St.  Jeromio  keep  the  evil  eye  Cpimi 
me!" 

On  he  went,  until  the  road  deaoendad 
to  the  bottom  of  a  pleaaant  ▼alley.  At 
the  base  of  the  hill,  Beppo  aaw  a  tia- 
veling  carriage,  which  two  atont  hones 
were  slowly  dragging  np  the  hilL  As 
they  came  leisurely  br*  Beppo  sawtm 


gentlemen  inside,  and  when  they 
almost  opposite,  he  heard  one  of  tham 
say  to  the  other,  '*  There  now,  talk  to 
me  about  your  bustards  or  your  mal- 
lards, nonsense !  There  is  a  pair  of 
pheasants  worth  more  than  all  um  bee- 
caficos  and  ortolans  in  the  world.  One 
me  one  of  those  well  larded,  and  baatod 
with  oil,  and  done  brown  to  a  ton.  nd 
I  declare  it  to  be  a  morsel  fit  finr  a  kiogL 
Hul  loah !  Postillion,  stop  your  horaaa ! 
Young  man,  what  do  you  want  forthoaa 
pheasants  ?" 

Beppo  heard  no  more,  but,  taking  to 
his  heels,  ran  down  the  hill  as  tf  tka 
devil  was  after  him ;  a  big  atone  ought 
his  foot,  and  he  rolled  on  the  gnmod. 
*'  Sangre  de  dio !"  roared  die  coblte 
looking  around,  as  he  gave  a  iddoloqf 
glance  at  his  shoes.  **  Can  I  be  be- 
witched, or  am  I  dmnkf  ETSiybodf 
calls  my  shoes  pheasants !  Am  I  aaa- 
struck  ?"  Here  he  paused,  rabbed  Ua 
eyes,  and  gazed  affrighted  at  hia  ahoab 
**  It  is  impossible,  and  jet  vwmhi^ 
says  so  !"  He  bathed  hia  head  m  At 
running  brook,  and,  reooTeiing  final 
his  bruises,  went  slowly  alongTlNit  \f 
no  means  comfortably.  A  latent,  «i- 
accountablo  uneasiness  had  holdof ! 
Gradually  his  pace  slackened,  hia ! 
trembled,  and  great  drops  of  perapia^ 
tion  streamed  Sown  his  face.  **naa* 
sants  !"  he  exclaimed,  '*are  they  phaa* 
sants?  Am  I  Beppo,  or  eonaroodr 
else?"  He  looked  anxiously TsMBa 
for  some  one  to  testify  to  hit  idiMfi|y 
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Jorouiio  help  me — I  wear  your 
n)Uiul  my  neck  !'*  and  he  felt  for 
lis  l»n*tist.  It  wa«  th«Te,  and  he 
iiiciilly  n'pentfd  tax  uve,  looking 
lyall  iilHiut  him.  He  started.  A 
*d  fret  further  <»n,  under  an  olive- 
ay  11  little  child,  sound  asleep. 
Iked  tn-uchcrously  towards  it,  his 
Jf  finished.  Suddenly,  with  one 
le  strmi;r<>  mental  efforts,  his  mind 
ode  up — th<'  child  must  deUtrmine 
hjt'ct.  With  a  cross  face  and 
g  eye.  lu*  sprang  at  the  child, 
:  a  hrutdl  slmke,  and,  holding  in 
nd  tiie  shot's,  imd  in  the  other  hid 
d  stick,  he  roared  out — **  You 
•ly  litth*  imp,  what  uro  these  ? 
ne  truly,  or  I  will  break  every 
u  your  hody." 

child  ruhhed  its  sleepy  eyes — 
bouted.  without  a  moment's  hcsi- 

**  Pheasants,  pheasants  I" 
eav**ns  I"  exclaimed  Beppo,  '*  is 
y\\\^  true,  that  children  and  fools 
the  truth  ?*'  and  instantly,  from  a 
i»f  su*«pcnsc,  he  sprang,  at  one 
,  to  the  extreme  of  certainty, 
eppo  it  was  an  incontrovertible 
liat  his  shoes  were  pheasants, 
ley  are  pheasants — rather  of  the 
breed,   hut   pheasants  they  must 

r  course  they  are.'*  cried  the  child. 

traps,  and  nets,  and  bird-lime  for 

and  a  finer  pair  of  birds  I  never 

'hat  are  they  worth  ?'* 
'Venty-five  carlins  to  the  poorest 
y  hii(k>ter,  and  in  XapU»s  he 
*ell  tlnrn  at  double  that  price." 
)U  are  a  clever  little  fellow," 
y  replied  Heppo  ;  »*  and  now,  lit- 
ir,  j:o  (in  with  your  nap.** 
ival''  exiiltiiif^ly  cried  the  cob- 
s  he  tocik  tln'  high  road.  **  Luck 
ine  to  more  peoph*  than  to  Tito. 
niu>t  be  some  saint  who  has 
me  under  hi«  special  protection, 
mi  I,  p<»*i..r>«.nr  nf  an  eh-gant  pair 
asants  (liow  1  c(urt  exactly  say), 
onr*  hun«lred  and  fifty  carlins,  at 
wot  e>tiniatioii,  '  ,Iust  then  a 
ilog  iMiwnded  across  the  n)ad,  and 
tsrnan  <  iiurgetl  from  a  neighbor- 
icket.  "  Ibre,  Fido  I  here,"  cried 
nt«T.  and  in  ran  the  dog.  "  Down 
',"  said  the  n>a<ter,  and  the  ani- 
rMirhf'd  at  Ills  fcft. 
*ay.  C'untrynian.  where  on  earth 
>u  get  th't-«'  gulden  pheasants  ? 
a  brac<-  I     Here  have  1  b(?cu  beat- 


ing this  cover  ever  since  sunrise,  and 
without  a  single  shot.  I  hate  to  go 
home  with  an  empty  game-bag,  and.  If 
you  have  a  mind  to  sell,  say  the  word. 
Will  two  hundred  carlins  buy  thein  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Beppo,  ♦*  I  have 
been  offered  two  hundred  and  fifty  for 
them." 

**  WeU,  they  are  dirt  cheap  at  that ; 
at  Naples  you  may  get  twice  that  for 
them.  What  a  brace  of  birds ! — what 
splendid  toils!*'  and  here  he  stn>ked 
down  the  shoes ;  his  dog  commenced  a 
series  of  eccentric  jumps  at  them. 
**  Look,  now,  at  that  dog;  there  is  a  nose 
for  you ;  knows  them  right  off.  Well, 
good-day  to  you;  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  money  enough  about  mo  to  buy 
them ;  good-by  ;  I  wish  you  luck  !"  and 
away  went  hunter  and  (log. 

'*  Per  Bttcco !  who  does  this  fellow 
take  me  for,  with  his  offer ;  my  birds 
are  not  for  such  poor  mouths  ns  his. 
Strange  how  the  dog  knew  them; 
why  shouldn't  he?  it  is  his  nature. 
Zounds !  how  heavy  they  are !  but 
thank  gracious,  there  is  Naples,  and  in 
five  minutes  I  shall  be  in  the  market- 
place."  With  this  he  hurried  un,  never 
heeding  a  priest,  a  soldier,  and  a  water- 
carrier,  who  all  stopped,  and  admired 
his  golden  pheasants. 

lie  soon  was  in  the  suburbs,  eliniwing 
his  way  through  the  motley  crowd,  but, 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  no  one 
took  any  notice  of  his  precious  gtnne. 
**  Ah,"  said  he,  **  these  poor  devils  don't 
know  a  gtdden  [>heasant  from  a  goose  ; 
wait  until  I  gt>t  on  the  phiza.  I'assing 
through  a  narn>w  street,  Beppo  heard 
the  sound  of  a  taml)ourine,  and  a  merry 
hiugh  chiming  to  it.  Presently  two 
people,  arm-in-ann,  leant  over  the  bal- 
cony, and  kissed  their  hands  to  him ;  it 
was  Tito  and  Idiletta.  **  Come  up, 
come  up,"  cried  TiU»;  "this  is  the 
place;  we  are  just  going  to  have  a 
dance ;  up  with  you  here,  Beppo,  imd 
wo  will  drink  a  glass  together  to  your 
good  luck !" 

**  To  the  evil  one  with  you,"  answer- 
ed Beppo,  **  crow  of  a  Tito,  and  cat  of 
an  Idiletta.  1  suppose  you  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  enjoy  themselves  in  Na- 
ples. See !  hM)k  !  I  have  here,"  and  he 
shook  his  stick,  with  the  shoes  dangling 
on  them,  **  what  will  let  me  buy  you  and 
your  Idiletta." 

**  They  are  only  a  pair  of — "  Hero 
the  speech  was  interrupted  by  Tito's 
pretty  wife,  who,  giving  him   a  loud 
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kiss,  playfully  pulled  him  in  at  the  win- 
dow ;  and  Bcppo  turned  his  back  on 
them,  and  went  round  the  corner. 

He  got  to  the  grand  plaza,  which  was 
thronged,  for  it  was  market-day.  He 
looked  around  for  a  place,  and  spying  an 
empty  spot  between  a  fish-woman  and  a 
vegetable-vender,  insinuated  himself  in- 
to the  vacant  space.  Takinc  the  shoes 
from  off  his  stick,  and  carefully  blowing 
off  the  dust  from  them,  he  exposed 
them  to  view.  No  one  as  much  as  took 
notice  of  him;  he  was  slightly  disap- 
pointed ;  so,  crowding  before  his  two 
neighbors,  he  commenced  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  **  Pheasants — golden 
pheasants!  who  will  buy?  who  wants 
'em  ?" 

*•  Stop  your  noise !"  growled  the  fish- 


woman. 


**Stop  my  noise?  I  had  better  stop 
my  nose,  for  your  fish  smell  most  con- 
foundedly.    Pheasants !  pheasants !" 

**  I  say,  you  fool,  what  on  earth  are 
you  howling  ?  whore  do  you  see  any 
pheasants  ?'*  inquired  the  cabbage-seller. 

*♦  Pheasants  I**^  roared  out  Boppo,  not 
heeding  her. 

Some  boys  came  up,  who  stared  in 
amazement  at  Beppo,  holding  his  shoes 
high  over  their  heads.  **  Pepe !  Pepe  ! 
a  lark  !  a  man  with  an  old  pair  of  shoes, 
who  says  they  are  pheasants.  I  say, 
Aunty  Cabbage,  is  not  he —  ?"  and  here 
the  urchin  made  that  particular  Italian 
sign,  which  consists  m  touching  the 
forehead  with  the  forefinger,  and  giving 
the  hand  a  wag  or  so,  which  is  the  Nea- 
politan for  crazy. 

•♦  Pheasants  !  golden,  golden !"  kept 
on  Beppo. 

**  Shoes!  an  old  pair  of  shoes !"  inter- 
posed the  cabbage- woman.  **  Zerlina, 
that  man  is  a  lunatic.*' 

"You  lie.  you  scorpion!  it  is  you 
who  are  mad,"  retorted  Beppo. 

"Liar  yourself!"  responded  Zerli- 
na, throwing  a  slice  of  tunny-fish  at 
him. 

**  A  fight !  a  row !  a  crazy  man  !" 
sang  out  the  assembled  crowd.  Some- 
body throw  a  rotten  melon,  and  a  bom- 
bardment of  spoiled  vegetables  followed. 
Beppo,  foaming  with  rage,  laid  about 


him  with  his  Btiok;  tbe  two  womoi 
closed  with  him,  and  in  a  t^nnkliog  he 
was  soused  in  the  fountain. 

"Police!  police!"  cried  the  crowd; 
"  a  crazy  man,  just  broken  looee  from 
the  mad-house  I  help !  murder !  dom 
with  him !" 

Poor  Beppo  was  in  the  water ;  'emj 
time  his  head  appeared,  as  qnioklj  wis 
it  pushed  under  again.  Up  oametibs 
sbirri.  "  What  does  all  this  mean,  yum 
blackguard,  kicking  np  a  fius  in  the 
market-place  ?  This  is  no  plaoe  to  sell 
shoes  !"  and  the  police  pnlfed  the  cdth 
bier  out  of  the  water  by  the  ears. 

"  I  was  selUng  my  pheasants,''  eM 
Beppo — ^his  month  full  of  slime— not  t 
bit  cooled  by  the  immerrion. 

"  Signer  policeman,  he  is 
as  a  hare,"  cried  the  women. 

"  Off  with  hun,"  yelled  the  peopfe. 
Beppo  was  kicked  and  pommeled  by 
every  one  who  conld  get  a  ohanoe  it 
him,  and  at  last,  more  dead  than  slifei 
was  lugged  to  the  gnard-ha 


That  night  his  head  was  shayed,  nl 
ho  was  copiously  bled.  Next  moniift 
the  head  magistrate  was  on  the  point  S 
sending  him  to  the  mad-hoose,  wfaea,  is 
the  nick  of  time,  came  a  note  to  tiie 
committing  magistrate,  whioh  read  H 
follows : 

**  ExCELLKirZA,  ETC.,  ETC.,  BTC.  I 


'^  The  club,  of  whioh  yon 
uRefnl  member,  send  you  the  fidkiwlsg, 
pleano  notice.    Beppo,  the  "^  "^ 


bis  word  with  lus  cnstomer,  throng  sary  a 
jealousy,  at  the  same  time  wHh  fte  dSM 
extorting  money  from  him.  Theetab^kM 
ing  to  hear  of  the  circumitanoe.  dstMnfawi  ~ 
punish  Boppo,  and  m  anranffed  It  that  evn 
one  from  Beppo'i  Tillage  toNaplM  swiieia 
shoos  were  pbeasuiti,  and  B^ypo 
them.    We  regret  that  Beppo 
fool  than  wo  took  him  for.    Ii 
find  ten  carlins,  which  praNOt  to 
our  part,  as  the  original  prioe  for  Uh 
*^  We  are,  BxoelleDsa, 
*'  With  maeh  leapee^ 

"  TBI  Urttn  Mam" 


Beppo  was  sent  homSt  a 
His  disposition  was  mnoh 
though  the  yiUagers  deolarsd  thsttes 
long  time  he  was  quto  shaken  as  t»lii 

understanding. 


1856.] 
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WE  aro  on  tho  ev«»  of  what  is  consid- 
vrvi\,  hy  nil  parties,  to  bo  one  of 
th«*  most  important  pn'siilcntiul  flections 
that  has  taken  phicc  in  this  countrj'.  In 
thc'ir  pMifral  aspects,  all  of  our  presi- 
dt-ntial  elections  are  important,  because 
they  determine  th(^  policy  of  the  na- 
ti^ii,  bi»th  foreii^n  and  domestic  for  four 
years  at  h*ast,  and  sometimes  for  many 
years,  while  they  commit  to  the  hands  of 
u  sin^rle  individual  an  enormous  power 
of  patronafje  and  influence,  which  he 
may  wield  eith<*r  greatly  to  the  bene- 
fit, or  ^n'atly  to  the  damage,  of  the  whole 
community. 

Hut  the  rapidly -approaching  election 
i»  invested,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  with  a  special  significance.  It 
is  concede*!,  on  all  hands,  that  our  coun- 
try has  reached  a  turning-point  in  its 
care<«r — one  of  those  crises  when  a 
ch«»ice  is  to  b<«  made  between  two  radi- 
cnl\y  o[)j»osite  and  inconsistent  courses, 
aiul  lui  old  policy,  felt  to  be  grievous  by 
many,  is  to  Ix'  confirmed  and  agi^ravated 
in  its  effects,  or  a  new  policy  is  to  be  in- 
tPMluced.  Wt^  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
coininon  resort  of  the  newspaper  writers, 
and  nf  popular  sp(»jdters,  to  represent 
every  politic/il  inov<'nnMit,  which  threat- 
en- tlw  wrll-being  of  their  party,  or 
their  own  hoM  or  prospect  of  otHce,  as 
a  fjreat  crisis;  but  it  is  in  no  sympathy 
with  su'h  views  that  we  ex[>ress  our 
pensj"  of  tlw  mairnitude  of  the  present 
contest.  Snniething  more  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  in»i  and  outs  is  concerned 
in  it  —  something:  more  than  the  ascend- 
CMHV  of  this  faction  or  of  that — it  is,  if 
wi*  may  >o  express  it,  an  organic  labor, 
lui'l  the  result  will  be  a  very  positivCi 
unmistakable  gi>od  or  evil. 

The  i«.sue  is  plaiidy  made  at  this  elec- 
tion, winther  tin*  ilefeiiders  of  slavery 
an*  To  continue  in  the  control  of  the  fede- 
ral ;:'»viriimcnt,  and  to  introduce  the 
pr.e  ti«  ••  of  ♦H'.liiving  men  int<»  the  terri- 
tori«  <,  or  wh»'th«r  tiny  are  to  consent  to 
tak«-  thiir  due  and  >ul»ordinate  positi<»n  in 
p'ditii-  and  to  confine  >laveholding  to 
th<-  -t.it«  '  in  wIm(  h  it  n<«w  exi>ts.  We  «lo 
Hot  ni«an.  ho\vrv«T.  to  discii>s  that  issue 
h«r»-  and  at  this  time  ;  whatever  has  oc- 
riiri«  d  to  ii<,  to  |»c  said  on  it,  we 
havf  a.i*  ad.y  said  :  and  w«'  state  it  sim- 
jd\ .  Ji*  an  "cca>i<»n  tor  urging  upon  all 
our  rt- ad*!"*  wiio  ar<-  voters,  the  necessity 
aiid  tiie  duty  of  making  up  their  minds 


upon  that  issue,  and  of  voting  upon  it 
accordingly. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  people,  who  are  intelligent 
and  well-to-do  in  the  world,  say  that 
they  take  no  interest  in  politics — that 
one  party  is  as  good  as  another  for  them 
— and  that  they  do  not  care  the  snap  of  a 
finger  what  party  succeeds.  Others, 
again,  disgusted  by  the  low  tone  of  po-^ 
litical  life — the  abu.se  and  vulgarity  in 
which  it  abounds — by  the  shameless 
falsehoods  circulated  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  candidates,  and  the  pn»fane 
and  filthy  places  in  which  meetings  are 
held — steadily  refrain  from  all  manner 
of  participation,  and  do  not  so  much  as 
cast  in  their  ballots. 

How  many  of  these  kinds  there  may 
be.  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  hut,  if  any 
one  will  recall  the  number  witliin  his  im- 
mediate acquaintance,  he  will  see  that 
the  aggregate  must  be  very  great. 
Reckon  up  the  clergymen  and  profess- 
ors in  colleges  and  schools,  who  con- 
ceive that  it  is  improper  for  them  to 
enter  the  political  arena — the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  who  are  too  much 
engaged  in  their  eiiiployin(Mits  to  give 
time  to  anything  else — the  in<>chanics 
and  farmers  of  quiet  habits,  who  dread  the 
turbuh>nce  of  political  campaigns,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  together  they  con- 
stitute no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
iMxIy  politic.  Th«»  whole  white  male 
population  of  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stances over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and,  to  b<'  presuiiKMl,  entitled  to  v«de,  is 
alxmt  r),l(M),0(H),  and  yet  tht^  votes  cast 
at  a  pn'sidential  election  seldom  ex- 
ceed 3, l(M),OtM),  leaving  two  millions  of 
inhabiUmts  who  do  not  u.se  their  fnui- 
chi.se.  Ill  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
1852,  the  voting  population  i'xceedcd 
8(MMMH),  yet  the  votes  returned  did  not 
much  exceed  51H),(MK).  In  Massachu- 
setts, where  there  are  more  people,  com- 
paratively, capable  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
the  white  males,  over  twenty-one,  are 
nearly  :<(M),(M)0,  and  yet  the  vote,  in  1852, 
was  only  133,000,  showing  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  population,  for 
some  cau.se  or  other,  had  staid  away  from 
the  polls.  And  the  proportion  is  nearly 
as  great  in  several  other  stat<*s.  Some 
of  the.'*e  dt'linquents  are,  ofc«»urse,  kept 
away  by  illness,  others  by  engagements 
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abroad,  but  the  majority,  we  have  no 
doubt,  by  their  own  voluntary  indif- 
ference and  neglect. 

The  effect  is,  that  the  polls  are  con- 
trolled by  interested  or  inferior  per- 
sons, who  get  themselves,  or  their  fel- 
lows, into  important  trusts,  and  shape 
the  laws,  and  the  administration  of  tne 
laws,  to  suit  their  own  debased  purposes. 
They  increase  the  taxes,  they  dispense 
jobs,  tliey  peculate  in  the  public  funds, 
they  degrade  the  entire  business  and 
character  of  office,  and  arrange  elections 
so  as  to  secure  a  kind  of  hereditary 
tenure  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
But  suddenly,  by  some  tremendous 
malfeasance,  the  community  is  aroused, 
and  it  looks  with  extreme  surprise  upon 
the  enormity  to  which  abuses  have  been 
carried.  Why,  however,  should  it  be 
surprised?  Was  anything  else  to  be 
expected  ?  If  the  best  men  of  society — 
well-informed  and  upright  men — with- 
draw from  a  participation  in  public 
affairs,  leaving  them  to  any  and  all  sorts 
of  cliques,  or  to  professional  jobbers, 
who  manage  primary  meetings  and 
conventions,  have  they  any  one  to 
blame  but  themselves  ?  If  the  clergy- 
man and  the  scholar,  if  the  lawyer  and 
the  merchant,  if  the  peaceable  mechanic 
and  the  honest  laborer,  refuse  to  take 
an  active  part  in  nominating  and  choos- 
ing good  representatives,  they  cannot 
complain  that  the  rowdy  and  the  ballot- 
stuffer  take  advantage  of  their  remiss- 
ness. 

Now,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  com- 
munity, it  must  be  that  those  who  are 
int(*rested  in  good  government  and 
wise  laws  far  exceed  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  bad  government  and  unwise 
laws.  The  office-seekers  and  office- 
holders— the  schemers  and  jobbers, 
who  prefer  to  make  a  dishonest  living 
by  *'  plunder,"  rather  than  an  honest 
one  by  work — are  always  the  few,  com- 
pared with  the  rest.  It  is  an  uncivil- 
ized and  dissolute  society,  indeed,  in 
which  the  rogues  are  in  the  majority; 
but  if  the  honester  sort  abandon  politics 
altogether,  the  rogues  virtually  become 
the  majority.  Though  few,  as  to  num- 
ber, they  are  the  many  as  to  "influence. 
They  are  the  real  eflfective  government 
of  society,  and  the  talent,  the  virtue, 
the  capacity,  to  which  we  theoretically 
impute  the  actual  control  of  affairs, 
sink  into  submission  and  insignifi- 
cance. 

We  have  spokex     ' 


stain  from  politios,  os  apt  to  be  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  worthy  rlntwn. 
but  we  must  qualify  that  •dmisBion  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  may  be  mtdi* 
gent,  but  they  certainly  are  not  oonws- 
entious.  No  man,  who  oomprahends 
the  nature  of  our  democratio  life,  en 
foil  to  peroeive  that  the  anffiage  ii  tiie 
very  broath  of  our  noatrila ;  and  if  ha 
neglect  to  exercise  it,  he  ia  so  fer  forth 
guilty  of  a  capital  moral  offenae.  The 
peculiarity  ot  a  demooiatio  soeietf  ii, 
that  while  it  gives  a  laraer  Boopa  iir 
the  exertion  of  every jgocra  and  benifi- 
cent  force,  it  also  fnmishea  a  wite 
field  for  the  displaj^  of  evil  power.  Iti 
sovemment  confining  its  aotxm  tothois 
tew  simple  and  primary  funotiana*  whiok 
look  to  the  protection  of  indiTidnala  and 
no  further,  there  ia  opened  an  afawMt 
unlimited  arena  for  tne  wtommter  of 
the  opposing  elementa  of  human  natiirB. 
Destructive  and  malignant  paanona  an 
unloosed  by  the  aide  of  the  moro  genei^ 
ous  qualities ;  ignorance,  and  ialaehood, 
and  selfishneas,  are  pitted,  in  moital 
combat,  against  intelligence  andTiitna; 
and,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Tvied 
shock,  the  mind,  which  ia  not  iinn  wt 
upon  the  base  of  an  indeatmotible  fu^ 
in  the  goodneaa  and  tmtfa  of  Ged, 
often  wavers  amid  the  impnlaea  of  hu 
and  hope.  How  immeaaorably  import- 
ant it  IS,  then,  that  every  wiae.  evanr 
upriffht  man,  in  each  a  aoctety,  ahoud 
wield  ever^  energy  that  is  given,  him, 
in  confronting  aim  arreating  the  dean 
of  wrong,  and  in  eataUiahing  the  nghft 
against  the  poaaHnUty  ofratnie  ai- 
aault. 

In  other  civilized  nations,  which  an 
differenUy  constituted — in  Gennanv, 
France,  and  even  England,  for  ezampia 
— ^it  ma^  not  be  a  matter  of  importaDoa 
to  the  mdividual  whether  he  intereali 
himself  in  public  afiaira  or  not.  Con- 
trolled, as  those  nationa  ave,  1^  bmib- 
archs  or  oligarchs,  hia  individoal  opin- 
ion, to  whion  he  can  give  no  effaetin 
expression,  inay  poaaess  bat  litdi 
weight.  But  in  thia  oonntiy  it  ia  otha^ 
wise.  Opinion  ia  everything  here;  tbe 
opinion  of  the  leaat  man  haa  aome  foioe; 
because  everything  ia  here  diacuaaed  ia 
open  public  assembly,  and  nearly  eveix- 
thing  decided  by  the  free  ballot  Thai 
is  no  hereditary  monaioh ;  there  an  at 
hereditary  clasaea,  educated  for  the  pw- 
pose,  to  whom  we  may  confide  btf 
practical  stateamanship.  We  hcfs  it- 
*      d  that  function  to  ounnlfWi   Wii 
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aro  our  own  governors.  We  undertake 
to  muiiago  and  pilot  the  ship  of  state 
on  our  own  n'sponsibilitYf  and  we  can- 
not avoid  that  undertaking,  we  cannot 
slink  away  from  that  responsibilitj, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  a  criminal 
non-performtuice  of  duty.  The  father 
of  a  family,  who  should  allow  his  ser- 
vants to  eat  up  his  substance,  and 
s<|uandor  the  patrimony  of  his  children 
— the  man  of  business,  who  should 
novor  look  into  the  conduct  of  his  clerks 
until  thoy  had  ruined  him  by  fraud  or 
oxtravnganco,  would  be  universally  re- 
probated, as  either  a  very  foolish  or  a 
very  wicked  man ;  and  yet  such  a  man 
is  nut  one  whit  more  reckless  or  more 
immoral  than  the  citizen  who  enjoys 
the  benignant  right  of  suffrage  and 
omits  its  u.se.  Sunrage  is  the  rudder  of 
the  state — it  is  its  providence— it  is 
that  which  guides  and  animates  the  com- 
monwealth, and  for  any  man  to  forego  it, 
is  not  only  to  commit  political  suicide 
for  himself,  but  to  prove  recreant  to  his 
highest  and  noblest  obligations  to  his 
fellow-man. 

How  frequently  have  we  heard,  in  lato 
year^,  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  politics. 
**  The  tone  and  vigor  of  public  senti- 
ment,'* it  is  ftaid,  "has  fallen — the  im- 
i)elling  motives  of  great  parties  are  no 
lonjirer  principles,  but  spoils— our  presi- 
dents are  no  more  Washingtons  and 
Madisons,  hut  Tylers  and  Pierces — our 
senators  are  demagogues,  who,  for  a 
petty  personal  triumph  ctm  betray  an 
empire  to  servitude  ;  and  our  repre- 
sentutivrs  ore  Brookses  and  Herberts, 
who  tind  lar^e  constituencies  to  applaud 
their  dnin/]:s,  and  larger  factious  to  shel- 
ter th<-in  Trom  the  due  penalties  of  public 
ju:»tice  und  public  scorn.  Look  at  the 
^enat(1  of  the  United  States — a  body 
which,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  one  of 
tlie  most  dignified  and  respectable  of 
Ifgi.^lative  asstmiblies — now  evincing  a 
tenacity  and  meanness  of  party  spirit 


wholly  unworthy  of  it ;  declaring,  through 
its  speakers,  that  laws  are  *  atrocious,' 
*  infamous,'     *  unconstitutional,'     *  dia- 

SracefAl,'  and  yet  refusing,  on  the  shab- 
iest  technical  grounds,  or  in  base  sub- 
serviency to  a  party  behest,  to  repeal 
those  laws,  tliough  it  had  the  power, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  allowing  huiidreda 
of  men  and  women  to  be  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  its  neglect'* 

Admitting  this,  we  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, who  is  to  blame  ?  Our  position  ii, 
that  they  are  to  blame  who  may,*  and 
will  not,  prevent  it.  The  community  it- 
self, which  reufses  to  exercise  and  to  en- 
force its  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
public  officers,  and  in  the  determination 
of  public  policy,  cannot  ascribe  such  a 
oondition  of  thin^  to  any  stronger  cause 
than  its  own  previous  political  indiffer- 
ence. While  men,  capable  of  forming 
intelligent  opinions,  and  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  general  mind,  allow  their 
absorption  in  business,  their  indolenoe, 
or  their  disregard  of  the  vital  conse- 
ouences  of  political  action,  to  keep  them 
from  forming  opinions,  and  from  ex- 
pressing those  opinions,  by  the  cffeofe- 
ive  agency  of  the  ballot-box,  tlicy  maat 
expect  to  see  public  stations  occupied 
by  a  degenerate  class  of  suites  men— * 
by  persons,  even,  who  aro  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  statesmen  at  all,  but  are 
the  merest  schemers  and  self-seeking 
traders  in  politics.  What  is  not  sown 
cannot  be  reaped,  and  they,  who  slumber 
instead  of  sowing,  will  find,  as  tlu*  Bible 
beautifully  illustrates  tlio  truth,  that  the 
enemy,  meanwhile,  has  filbnl  the  ground 
with  tares.  The  functitms  of  govern- 
ment, on  which  so  much  of  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  society  depends, 
must  be  exercised  by  someUxly ;  they 
do  not  execute  themselves ;  they  are  ap- 
plied either  by  upright  or  vicious  men ; 
and  it  remains  with  the  peo{>lo  to  de- 
termine to  which  of  these  they  s>hall  be 
committed. 
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— There  is  one  thiog,  in  the  practice  of 
the  publishers,  which  we  feel  bound,  more 
and  more,  to  protest  against,  and  that  is, 
the  slovenly  mode  in  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  *•  getting  up"  many  of  their  publi- 
cations. We  had  hoped  that,  as  *^  the  yel- 
low-covered literature,"  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  took  the  name  of  cheap  literature 
(though  it  was  anything  but  cheap),  passed 
away,  a  new  and  better  style  of  typography 
would  take  its  place  ;  but  in  this  we  were 
destined  to  a  disappointment  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  some  improvement  has 
been  made — that  books  are  now  printed 
with  larger  type,  and  on  fairer  paper,  than 
they  used  to  be — but  that  improvement  is 
BO  inconsiderable,  and  the  room  for  further 
improvement  still  so  large,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  deficiency.  The 
typographical  art  among  us  is  far  beneath 
the  standard  at  which  it  should  aim.  Oc- 
casionally, we  produce  a  splendid  show- 
book — a  holiday-work,  or  a  special  at- 
tempt at  proving  the  publisher's  skill 
(which  does  prove  that  we  are  able  to  exe- 
cute in  the  finest  way,  if  we  please) — but 
the  average  productions  of  our  press  are 
quite  unworthy  of  our  pretensions  to  taste. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  seven  out 
of  ten  of  the  books  sent  to  our  office  for 
review,  are  either  so  badly  printed,  or  so 
loosely  put  together,  that  few  scholars 
would  care  to  have  them  on  their  shelves. 
The  paper  is  too  often  dingy,  the  type 
small  and  crowded,  and  the  binding  of  the 
flimsiest  sort.  Now,  a  genuine  lover  of 
books — and  the  lovers  of  books  are  they 
who  buy  them — thinks  almost  as  much  of 
their  external  appearance  as  he  does  of 
their  internal  contents  ;  and  he  is  as  unwill- 
ing to  purchase  an  offensive -looking  book, 
as  another  would  be  to  pay  his  court  to  a 
mistress  who  was  frowsy  and  slattern. 
Books  are  the  perpetual  companions  of  the 
reading  man  ;  they  are  ever  before  his  eyes 
or  in  his  hands ;  and  in  order  to  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
they  must  combine  the  qualities  of  ploas- 
ingness  and  perpetuity.  Thoy  must  be 
both  beautiful  and  strong — beautiful  for 
the  gratification  of  the  sight  and  the  touch, 
and  strong  to  endure  the  corrosions  of  the 


years  which  are  deetined  to  pass  over  fheir 
heads,  as  they  i^t  lo  silently  side  by  Mb, 
in  the  nooks  of  the  libraries.  Of  eoarse^ 
we  do  not  apply  these  remarks  to  all  books. 
There  are  some— saoh  as  the  tmmpay 
novels  of  the  day — ^meant  to  be  read  oi^f 
in  railroad  cars,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  read  there,  which  do  not  deaerre  a  ona* 
ful  treatment  They  are  things  of  an  boor 
— waste  paper  at  best — on  which  it  mm  a 
wicked  eqaandering  of  time  and  skill  to 
bestow  labor.  Bat  it  is  not  so  with  woifci 
which  are  really  the  offspring  of  genlns: 
they  are  perennial,  and  demand  a  mateiiil 
foim  which  shall  be  worthy  of  thdr 
greatness.  There  are  other  works, 
which,  though  not  immortal,  will  yet 
mand  a  certain  circle  of  readers,  and  in 
publishing  which,  the  pnblisher  la  nre  of 
his  market.  Why  need  he  look  to  tht 
'*  cheapness"  of  these  T  The  persons  whs 
are  likely  to  read  them,  will  liaTe  tiioM  aft 
any  price,  and  would  greatly  prefer  Is 
have  them  in  an  enduring  and 
shape.  There  are,  for  instanee,  Mr. 
son's  Essays,  the  reoent  translatloB  of 
De  Tocqueville,  the  Modem  Paintm  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Grote-s  Histoiy  of  Graeoib 
Macaulay's  England — all  works  wbioh  an 
sure  of  a  sale,  not  popular,  bat  lelaet  ani 
limited,  and  yet  certain,  among  fhMi 
classes  of  readers  who  can  afford  tlieM  ia 
the  best  typographical  style.  Wliy  sbodd 
we  be  compelled  to  send  to  Knglaod  te 
those,  when  we  desire  to  place  tlmi  in  ov 
parlors  and  libraries  t  We  are  aware  ttak 
the  reading  people  In  this  oountiy  an  Mk 
always  the  rich  people,  and  we  do  Mk 
plead  for  merely  costly  or  showy  books: 
what  we  are  urging  is,  superior 
greater  care  in  the  choice  of  paper, 
some  attention  to  binding.  It  Is  only  (hi 
other  day  that  we  took  a  leading  Idstoci^ 
al  work  for  consultation,  and  had  Mk 
turned  over  a  dozen  pages,  before  as] 
leaves  fell  from  their  places.  The 
quence  is,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
buy  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  at  to  hMsn 
the  old  edition  rebound.  Had  the  book 
been  prepared,  in  the  first  place,  witt  tti 
requisite  care,  it  would  have  outlasted  sU 
the  use  that  we  shall  probably  make  of  1^ 
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without  Imviiii;  cont  ns  any  lb  in);  more 
tliiin  the  first  prict*.  As  it  is.  it  iK  alinoHt 
utu'lr?'**.  Till'  tmth  is,  tiiat  in  tbe  busineas 
of  piilili^iiing.  us  in  othiT  kinds  of  businesB, 
in  this  coiiiitrj.  we  ure  too  much  in  a 
hurry.  We  strik«;  oiV  and  sow  up  our 
bonks  witii  locomotive  rapidity,  and  care 
very  little  how  lon;^  they  last,  provided 
th*>y  onc«'  nvi  out  of  the  publisher'^  handn. 
Lot  us  hope  tiiat  thiH  carelessnefw  will 
C(*ast>.  and  that  our  publiBhern,  who  are 
BO  abundantly  able,  will  learn  to  surpass 
thf  Kii^l-sh  in  th<*  art  of  printing;  and  bind- 
inir.  iis  tiicy  appear  to  do  in  that  of  selling. 
So:ne  of  the  books  issued  in  this  country 
ure  a  cn-dit  to  it,  as  well  hs  to  their  pub- 
lishrrs.  and  yrt  th(>y  an;  not  extravagant 
as  to  price  :  and  our  desire  is,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  entire  reading 
public,  that  the  numlKT  of  tbei^e  should  be 
lucn'a«ed. 

—  KverylM)dy  opened  Drftt,  to  ascertain 
if  it  wiTi*  as  i;oo<l  us  I'ncle  Tom  ;  and,  be- 
causr  rude  Tom  had  that  charm  which 
always  U'longs  to  a  new  theme.  Dred  was 
adjud^jt'd  inferior.  The  notices  of  our  own 
pa)>*Ts.  }H>fore  the  publicatitm,  spoke  of  it 
ti**  arli-^ticaliy  superior  to  the  first  lM>ok.  The 
Kni^li-h  pjip"rs.  sine*'  the  publication,  decry 
it  a^  inferior  on  the  whole.  The  I^ondon 
A^</'//r.  ♦'^proi:illy — a  jonrnal  which  affects 
«lenjo,r:iey.  and  whose  articles  upon  Ameri- 
can alfaiis.  vr  allusions  to  American  prin- 
ciple*. l>»tray  a  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the 
Vf-ry  eliirients  of  our  society  and  Rovern- 
meni  -  liad  a  review  of  Dred,  which  Joseph 
Surfae*'  wmuM  have  conimendwl  for  its  ex- 
c-ll"nt  sent!  miit';.  ami  Lejjn'e  and  Tom 
tlonlon  «|u«»ted  as  profound  and  conclusive. 
The  I-'nj:li>.h  |)refs  in  peniTal  pronounces 
I)rtii  a  failure- -thou}:h  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  tlie  7Ym/.f  declares  otherwise — and 
private  (ipinion  at  home,  we  presume,  con- 
ciir-s  In  that  jud.rment. 

F«>r  onrs'lves.  we  can  only  wonder  at  the 
j)ower  wliich  can  pnMluce  two  such  works 
up'»n  the  Siinie  theme.  Uncle  Tom  and 
/fr^i  nTf  both  tales  of  slavery,  as  the  Talis- 
ni:in  aul  Ivaulioe  are  tales  of  chivalry; 
l.!if  t!p  y  are  each  as  fre»*h,  as  vigorous,  as 
patlii'ije.  Hiid  a**  dramatic  as  if  the  other 
had  ii«'t  III  en  written.  Neither  I'ncle  Tom 
n«'r  Iffoi  are  .^t<irie.«,  in  tbe  proper  sense 
of  ill-  t'Trn  :  that  is.  they  have  no  plot 
whit  h  Ii"l;:iis.  and  di-velnps.  and  culminates. 
In  J^rt'i.  flip  in-^taiice,  Clayton  is  engaged 
to  Niua  upon  the  fir^t  page  of  tbe  book, 


and  she  dies  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume,  while  the  story  has  not  advanced 
a  step.  Both  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novels  arc  a 
series  of  sketches,  forming  altogether  a 
masterly  and  wouderful  representation  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  slavery,  in  every  pos- 
sible aspect.  They  sum  up  the  argument, 
the  denunciation,  the  pity,  the  proof  of  the 
whole  subject.  Uncle  Tom,  as  the  first  of 
the  two,  was  the  first  glimpse,  and  had  tbe 
advantage  of  the  interest  of  novelty  ;  but 
Vred  has  evidence  of  a  better  mastery  of 
the  materials.  The  most  striking  character 
in  the  last  is  Tiff— an  old  negro  Caleb  Bal- 
derstone,  and  yet  a  flgnre  only  possible  in 
the  American  slave  states.  His  humor — 
which  is  not  humor  to  himself— his  affection, 
and  his  reversed  pride,  are  perfect. 

Tiff  shows  the  1)e»t  thing  of  which  slavery 
is  capable.  When  the  poor,  desolate  Mrs. 
Cripps  throws  her  arms  around  bis  neck,  and 
clings  to  him  as  to  her  only  friend  upon  earthy 
you  have  a  scene  which  shows  how  true  tbe 
affection  may  be  between  a  master  and  a 
slave.  But  those  who  quote  this  scene 
triumphantly,  forget  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  many  an  old  family  nurse,  who 
is  not  a  slave  ;  and  that  slavery,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  affection  is 
not  produced  by  the  system — it  exists  in 
spite  of  it.  If  you  quote  Tiff,  you  must 
also  quote  Milly.  If  you  love  Tiffs  affec- 
tion for  his  mistress,  you  must  remember 
that  the  system  which  holds  such  a  noble 
human  being  as  a  chattid,  is  tbe  same  syt- 
tem  which  degrades  Cripps  to  a  depth  of 
which  we  can  form  scarcely  an  idea.  Nina 
is  a  sparkling  sketch — unsatisfactory,  bat 
lovely.  She  is  elusive  as  a  hu  mming  bird ; 
and  it  is  a  relief  that  she  is  taken  by  the 
pestilence,  Ix'foro  she  breaks  her  heart 
Qgainst  the  social  wires  around  her.  Tbe 
chapter  of  her  death  is  like  wild,  sad  music, 
rising  naturally  into  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Ilood^s  with  which  it  concludes.  Milly  is  a 
character  of  which  we  had  no  type  in 
Uncle  Tom.  It  is  unspeakably  sad,  yet 
simply  and  naturally  drawn.  Tom  Gordon 
is  tbe  swaggering,  and  Tekyl  the  canting, 
human  brute.  Clayton  is  the  sad  protest 
of  intelligence  against  a  destructive  prin- 
ciple ;  and  Dred.  himself,  is  a  tragic  image 
of  Africa,  its  eyes  and  bands  raised  to 
heaven,  and  its  mouth  full  of  wrath  and 
denunciation.  Dred  seems  hardly  to  be  a 
person  ;  but  be  looms  through  the  story,  a 
vast  preeence  of  wrath  and  woe.    Like  the 
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spectre  of  the  Brocken,  he  has  a  human 
semblance,  but  he  towers  above  the  human 
standard.  Dred,  in  the  story,  represents 
the  wronged  and  avenged  genfus  of  Africa. 
He  stands  for  a  race.  He  gathers  the 
oppressed  and  fugitives  into  his  care  and 
protection.  He  grieves  over  them  —  he 
rages  for  them — ^he  lives  to  avenge  them — 
be  dies  protecting  them.  There  is  certainly 
something  very  majestic,  altbongh  shadowy, 
in  the  impression  he  makes.  His  character 
g^ves  a  grand  tragic  dignity  to  the  bookt 
which  is,  therefore,  properly  named  from 
him. 

But,  with  all  this  variety,  with  the  won- 
derful knowK'dgc  of  negro  life  and  charac- 
ter which  the  work  shows,  with  the  dramatic 
power  developed  in  the  dialogue,  with  a 
force  of  description  so  graphic  that  the 
reader  is  often  compelled  to  pause,  so  ex- 
citing is  the  detail,  there  is  yet,  as  we  said, 
no  story,  no  novel.  Figures  appear  and 
act,  as  only  the  greatest  novelists  can 
make  them ;  scenes  are  dcscrib(>d,  as  only 
masters  can  describe  them ;  but  there  is  no 
artistic  sequence  or  unity.  As  a  work  of  art, 
therefore,  or  a  pleasure  to  mere  story-read- 
ers, Dred  is  not  successful ;  but  as  a  com- 
plete panorama  of  a  system  of  society,  in 
all  its  relations,  Dred  is  just  as  remarkable 
as  Uncle  Tom.  Like  that,  too,  it  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  an  anti-slavery  tract.  It 
routs,  it  annihilates,  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  question  is  usually  treated.  As 
Kingsley  is  apt  to  break  away  from  his 
story  in  the  burning  pursuit  of  the  object 
for  which  the  story  is  written,  so  Mrs. 
Stowe,  intent  upon  showing  to  the  world 
what  slavery  really  is,  treats  the  exigencies 
of  her  characters  very  cavalierly.  The  in- 
cidents are  merely  illustrative  of  life  in  a 
slave  state.  That  would  be  a  proper  title 
for  both  the  books.  In  this  view,  the  sturdy 
and  overwhelming  manner  in  which  the 
author  grapples  with  the  canting,  religious 
support  of  slavery,  is  refreshing.  "  The 
camp-meeting"  is  a  chapter  not  to  be  sur- 
passed for  accuracy  of  actual  details,  for 
the  blighting  satire  of  truth,  or  for  skillful 
characterization.  It  is  the  southside  view 
of  slavery,  taken  upon  the  spot.  It  is  the 
tragical  exposition  of  the  meaningless  super- 
stition into  which  religion  falls  when  it  is 
used  as  the  excuse  for  sin.  Or  is  the  grave 
and  decorous  Presbyterian  debate,  after  the 
death  of  Nina,  at  the  house  of  Clayton's 
uncle,  more  hopeful  than  the  riotous  Method- 


ism of  the  camp-meeting  f  If  Faflwr  Boar 
Die  talked  as  lie  did  in  the  woods,  ii  It 
sarprising  that  the  Rer.  Dr.  CnifaiDa 
should  talk  as  be  did  in  the  parlor?  Whiek 
was  the  follower  of  Christ— Father  Bonnie, 
or  Dr.  Cnsbman,  or  Father  Dickson?  Or 
were  they  all  so? 

Is  the  tendency  of  snch  books  bad?  Bo 
sach  stories  tend  to  promote  anklnd  fceliig 
between  brethren  ?  But  what  do  the  foeli^ 
then,  if  the  pictnree  are  so  pemieloni?  He 
man  can  deny  the  poeltlve  truthfiolncH  of 
these  books.  There  is  not  an  incideaft,  then 
is  not  a  sentiment,  there  is  not  a  odor  it 
them,  which  is  not  perfectly  tme  to  Uftb 
And,  even  were  it  not  so,  the  principle  of 
the  system  they  describe  would  neoemulty 
cover  them  all.  The  melancholy  tnifh  H, 
that  while  nothing  was  said  aboui  olavoiy, 
at  all,  but  a  slow  and  vague  admission  Ihst 
it  was  a  misfortune,  the  system  was  extend- 
ing itself,  and  rooting  itself  ererywhen, 
until  it  was  strong  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  no  misfortune  at  all,  bat  a  great  sad 
mysterious  missionary  institution  for  the 
Christianization  of  the  negro ;  and  that  the 
true  principle  of  progressive  ciTlUntleB 
was,  that  capital  should  own  labor,  sad 
that  free  society  was  a  failure.  That  is  fht 
point  it  has  reached,  under  the  qrstem  of 
saying  nothing  about  It  The  present  poUtt 
cal  and  moral  convulsion  of  the  eoutiy 
springs  out  of  our  silence.  If  ftee  soels^ 
is  a  failure,  then  let  us  see  the  nperkil- 
ties  of  slave  society.  Uncle  Tom  andlM 
are  the  revelations  of  them.  Thej  riwv 
us  the  missionaries  of  this  new  bistltatin 
in  Legrce  and  Tom  Gordon,  In  FMher 
Bonnie,  Tekyl,  and  Dr.  Cushman.  Ttaj 
show  us  its  chapels  in  the  camp-neetfaii; 
in  the  slave-mart.  In  the  Disomi  Swimp^ 
They  show  us  its  bands  of  converia  in  thi 
slave-coffles.  They  show  ns  Ita  andooi 
seats  in  the  whipping-post  and  JalL  Tley 
show  us  its  arguments  in  the  overseen^ 
whips.  Arc  these  only  ssd  exoeptfooi  li 
the  rule!  Do  you  sincerely  believe  W 
Why,  then,  is  it  a  crime,  within  the  psh 
of  this  missionary  Institution,  to  qieak  Ihi 
word  freedom !  Why  is  It  a  crime  to  ifr 
struct  the  disciples?  Why  a  crime  to  teaeft 
them  to  read?  Why  a  crime  to  eell  Ihi 
books  which  they  ^te,  describing  their 
own  condition?  Why  are  even  wom^ 
legally  subject  to  do  duty  as  patrob  in  thi 
streeta,  to  protect  the  peace  of  cities? 
Gentle  reader,  It  is  not 
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Uncle  Tom  and  Dred  that  tend  to  foster 
unpleasant  fet'lirigs  between  national  breth- 
ren— it  in  the  ntate  of  things  vrbich  such 
bookH  de:?cril>e.  If  the  whole  slave  conn- 
try  wt>re  like  Nina  Gordon *s  plantation, 
while  8he  was  ini^tre^s  of  it,  there  would 
\Hi  little  comparative  bitterness  of  feeling 
either  in  th*;  relation  or  in  its  statement. 
Such  >M)oks  as  I'ncle  Tom  and  Dred  wage 
no  war  upon  Nina,  nor  upon  her  relation 
to  h»T  slavrfl.  They  war  only  upon  the 
system  which,  by  making  them  her  slaves, 
mak»'H  thfm.  of  coui'se.  the  slaves  of  her 
brother  Tom,  when  (*he  dies.  We  cannot 
condemn  such  l)<)oks.  As  spectators  of  the 
literary  world,  they  fall  under  our  notice. 
We  find  them  full  of  power  and  pathos ; 
we  tlnd  that  their  statements  are  confirm- 
e«l  by  statistics  ;  we  see  what  has  come  of 
not  talkin;;  and  writing  about  such  sub- 
jects :  and  although,  as  good  citizens,  we 
ought  to  dwell  at  peace  with  our  brethren, 
yet.  an  good  citizen:*,  we  are  bound  to  take 
care  that  it  is  not  such  peace  as  was  secured 
in  Warsaw  or  is  maintained  upon  slave 
plantati<»n8. 

— We  have  ppacc  to  say  only,  of  Miss 
Waknkk's  nUis  of  the  Shatemuc,  that  it  is 
a  novel  which  will  increase  the  fame  she 
won  by  thr  decided  success  of  the  "  Wide, 
Wide  World."  It  has  many  of  the  same 
charact-  ri>ti«;s  with  that,  but  fewer  of  the 
faults,  and  mt>re  of  thi*  merits.  Like  that, 
it  is  ditlu^e.  and  in  parts  dull  ;  but  like 
that,  al.-o,  it  betrays  marked  originality, 
vigor  of  coiuepiion,  lively  dialogue,  and, 
oeca>ioiially.  beautiful  description.  Nor 
do  we  lind  ill  thi.s  work  what  was  a  recom- 
ni*-iidatiou  to  .'inme,  but  an  offense  to  us,  in 
her  furni'T  work — a  too  frequent  and  even 
vioKnt  introduction  of  peculiar  religious 
pentinn'ut"*.  The  j)iety  of  it  is  just  as  de- 
cidi'd.biit  more  lovely  :  the  characters  have 
mort*  brraillh  and  variety  ;  and  the  inci- 
d-yil-.  w»'  think,  managed  with  greater  ar- 
ti-itic  skill.  Th''  friends  of  Miss  Warner 
may  e«in^iatu1ate  her.  in  having  sustained, 
by  a  >ee(»n»l  atti  n>pt.  the  unu'^ual  populari- 
ty jnljjivnl  on  her  first  appearance  in  the 
World  of  !•  iiiT'j. 

— Th»'  F^titt  of  the  ForejiferM,  by  John  Es- 
TiN  r.MiK.  is  a  htory  »»f  the  early  frontier  life 
of  Vir-ini.i.  ami  equal  to  the  l>est  of  Mr. 
C«M»k'>  ffT'ii'T  writings.  It  {h  greatly  so- 
pfrii>r  til  /'^/!:f,  thou;xh  it  has  some  of  the 
6ame  fault*',  particularly  in  the  convena- 


tlons,  which  are  merely  ejaculatory  or  un- 
meaning. His  descriptions,  both  of  lo- 
calities and  characters,  are  full  of  anima- 
tion, with  a  strong  local  flavor,  and  with 
now  and  then  a  touch  of  true  poetic  feel- 
ing. The  Verty  and  Redbud,  who  are  the 
principal  personages  of  bis  drama,  are  a 
success,  and  leave  a  distinct  impression,  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  mind. 
Nor  are  the  other  flgures  destitute  of  veri- 
similitude and  interest  The  story  itself 
abounds  in  incident. 

— Perversion,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gontbeari, 
shows  the  well-read  scholar,  the  carefhl 
thinker,  and  the  Christian  man  in  the  au- 
thor, but  not  the  excellent  narrator.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  illustrate  the  cauaei 
and  consequences  of  infldellty — ^which  la 
done  well  enough  didactically,  but  there  li 
a  want  of  dramatic  skill  in  the  handling, 
and  the  purport  of  the  whole  is  made  too 
obvious  to  be  consistent  with  a  iboronghlj 
sustained  narrative.  We  can,  however, 
recommend  the  work  to  all  readers  who 
would  be  improved,  while  they  are  enter- 
tained. 

—  Vietorioj  or^  The  World  Overcome,  by 
Miss  Caroline  Cubskboro.  is  by  far  her  best 
work,  evincing  great  vigor  of  conception, 
and  rare  skill  in  the  execution.  It  is  a 
story  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  fiiU  of 
passion,  and  profoundly  exciting.  The 
feeling  in  it  is  pure  and  fervid,  the  charac- 
ters well-conceived  and  wrought,  and  the 
moral  pathetic  and  impressive. 

— In  the  Household  Mysteries  of  Lizzn 
Petit,  wc  have  a  romance  of  southern  life, 
in  which  there  is  a  pleasing  development 
of  incidents,  and  some  sketching  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  do  not  recognize  any  striking 
originality  in  the  performance  in  anj 
respect.  It  resembles  the  late  works  of 
Marian  Ilarland— has  the  same  tone  of  sen- 
timent, and  general  purpose — not  highly 
exciting,  and  yet  agreeable. 

—  Western  Border  L\fe\%9k  sketch  of  so- 
ciety among  the  Border  Ruffians,  evidenUj 
by  an  un practiced  hand,  written  with  great 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  a  fine  perception 
of  character.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  an- 
tobiography,  and,  though  seemingly  ficti- 
tious in  part,  has  an  air  of  truth,  which 
assures  us  that  it  is  drawn  from  experience. 
Any  one  who  wonld  understand  the  kind 
of  life  which  is  being  forced  upon  our  new 
territories,  will  get  ample  instrnction  In 
regard  to  it  in  thU  entertaining  volume. 
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— The  Fashionable  Life^  by  Mrs.  Eastman, 
i«  a  short  and  unpretending  tale,  showing 
the  strongest  religious  scnflibilitics  and  the 
kindest  intentions  in  the  writer,  but  quite 
destitute  of  originality  or  power.  It  is  a 
story  of  New  York  life,  in  which  the  spir- 
itualists figure,  not  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  in  which  there  arc  some  justly 
disparaging  sketches  of  the  frivolities  of 
our  social  life.  Helen  Lincoln,  by  Carrie 
Capron,  is  a  story  of  domestic  life,  with 
some  pathos  in  it,  and  no  little  interest, 
though  it  possesses  few  remarkable  or  strik- 
ing  qualities.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  a  sensible  story,  called  Elmwood,  by 
Cora  Matfield,  which  displays  the  most 
respectable  talent  without  calling  for  much 
rcmirk  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or 
blame. 

—  Arctic  literature  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  letters,  but  none  of  its 
many  attractive  books  have  the  fascination 
of  the  record  of  Dr.  Kane's  expeditions, 
the  lost  of  which  is  now  published  {Arctic 
Exploratione :  Childs  &  Peternon,  Phila- 
delphia). No  more  beautiful  books,  in 
every  typographical  respect,  have  issued 
from  the  American  press,  and  the  publish- 
ers announce  a  new  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  Journal  of  the  First  Expedition. 
The  present  work  is  only  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  :  the  official  report 
of  the  results  of  the  enterprise  has  not  yet 
been  presented.  But  this  is  accompanied 
with  more  than  three  hundred  exquisite 
and  satisfactory  illustrations,  beside  ta- 
bles, maps,  reports,  summaries,  and  ab- 
stracts of  scientific  information,  which 
greatly  enhance  its  value,  and  show  the 
entire  fitness  of  Dr.  Kane  to  lead  so  im- 
portant an  expedition. 

The  intrinsic  fascination  of  the  subject 
is  known  to  every  reailer  who  pored,  as  a 
boy,  over  Captain  Parry's  and  Captain 
Franklin's  stories.  The  problem  itself  is 
one  of  the  traditional  subjects  of  scientific 
speculation,  and  although  the  question  of 
a  northwest  passage  seemed  no  less  unne- 
cessary than  impossible  to  answer,  the 
most  practical  and  common-sense  genius  in 
the  world  has  been  stubbornly  asking  it, 
and  trying  to  solve  it,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  at  vast  expense  of  money,  and 
a  great  expense  of  men.  In  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Monthly,  the  numU'r  for  June, 
1653,  we  treated  at  length  of  the  gene- 


ral question,  and  of  the  Twioufl  ezpedltloH 
that  have  been  sent  to  determloe  the  qoet- 
tion.  The  article  was  pablidied  Jiut  after 
Dr.  Kane's  departure  upon  the  Joomejr  of 
which  we  have  now  the  rich  resalt 

The  object  of  the  voyage  wm  not,  fai- 
deed,  attained.  The  body  of  &  Joha 
Franklin,  dead  or  living,  waa  not  foonf. 
But  the  expedition  contributed  greatly  te 
our  stores  of  actual  knowledge,  and  Ineal- 
culably  to  the  evidence  of  the  power  ef 
human  genius  to  cope  with  the  llereeit 
forces  of  nature,  and  conquer  them.  In* 
deed,  this  is  the  grand  triumph  of  Antle 
exploration.  No  short  cut  ropnd  the  world 
could  ever  be  of  practical  adyantafi. 
But  the  human  mind,  interested  In  other 
things  than  in  bringing  tea  fhwi  China  bi 
the  shortest  possible  time,  is  reoolved  that 
nature  shall  not  baflSe  intelligent  reaeaidi 
by  any  quantity  of  heaped  onow  and  ie«^ 
nor  freeze  any  fact  so  fast  that  hnman 
skill  shall  not  melt  it  out  This  is  ths 
grand  philosophic  Interest  of  the  Aretie 
enterprise.  It  is  a  wrestle  of  man  with 
nature.  Heat  and  height  have  not  stay- 
ed him  in  the  subjugation  of  the  globe  to 
his  intelligence  hitherto  ;  shall  cold  bar 
him  from  knowing  what  he  will  ?  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  journal  of  Dr.  Kane  Is 
indescribably  interesting.  With  the  good 
sense  which  is  the  main-spring  of  his  genlni^ 
he  gives  us  his  diary,  written  into  a  flnent^ 
simple,  compact  story,  as  little  altered 
from  the  original  as  possible.  It  Is  alagn- 
larly  irresistible.  There  is  no  novel  move 
exciting.  The  expedition  was  In  Itself  he- 
roic, and  every  man  was  a  hero.  Its  o^ 
ject  of  discovering  Franklin  waa  not,  as  ws 
said,  attained ;  but  what  It  did  discover 
is  of  the  highest  importance  and  Interest 
In  Dr.  Kane's  estimation,  the  chief  achieve- 
ment of  his  expedition  Is  the  diseoveiy  of 
an  open  sea  at  the  extrenm  north.  We 
quote  what  he  says  of  It,  for  nobody  can 
say  it  so  well.  He  is  speaking  of  the  dl^ 
covery  made  by  William  Morton,  and  tht 
party  he  commanded : 

"  There,  from  a  height  of  four  hundred  sad 
eifshty  fpet,  which  commanded  a  horiaoB  cf 
alinoHt  forty  miles,  his  ears  were  giaddeaed 
with  the  novel  mnsio  of  dashing  waves ;  osd 
a  durf.  broakinf?  in  among  the  rooks  at  hii 
foot,  8taye<i  his  further  progress. 

"  Beyond  this  cape  all  is  surmisct.  Thehiieh 
rid^eH  to  the  northwest  dwindled  off  into  low 
bine  knobi*.  which  blended  tinallv  with  tlie air. 
Morton  called  the  cape  which  baffled  bit  Isf 
bors  after  his  commander,  bnt  I  have  given  It 
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!?!••  iiiiTi'  t.-ii'liir:iJ:,'  ii.iiiif  nf  ('aj»r  ('oiir*titu- 

■  rill-  Ipnii-'wavil  i'lurin'V,  uk  it  wan  ilrv-i'i-il 
t>  till-  riiiii|>i>  ':<iii  lit  \i[^  Mil  \  I  y  mill  ili'Vilii|iril 
i:i  iii'W  ru'i.-t,  I  III .   I   ir>il  L,'ivi'.      Utif    I   jii;j  n-- 

l.ii"  i!it  to  I  1  .*••  in\  ii.i»ii f  tlii"«  ili-rovt-rv  «»t' 

.iM  ii:ii  M  -i'lt  \\  itlimil  itiliiiii:;  that  llii' ili>l:iili  nf 
M;  Nl  •;!"!.  -  ii:in-.-i;i\f  iiariiiniii/fil  \viih  lin' 
i''i-'  r*.  ;it.'>:i'  nt  all  imv  p.iriv.     I  lin  no*  iirn* 

|i.i..-  ;.■  i|   -,  •[,,    ||t!r  tlir  I'.-ill-^r^    i»r  ('iilliiitinill 

■  ■■  til.'  I'l.t  M.iiii.t.iiii.  How  t'lir  it  iiiMV  I  xif'iiii, 
«■  .'  I.-:-  i:  •  v  -:-  -i!i:;'ly  »-  :i  t.-iittirr  of  tin; 
:":i  •!'  ;.  i:--  ii  .rimi  i»r  :\^  n  juirt  nf'  m  i,'iv  it  aii<l 
i;:.'  \|.I  ■■•  <i  !i!r  I  ruiiiiiiMii.r-iiin^'  with  it  pnl'ir 
!•  I-  .  .  -III!  \i ;  .it  [II  i\  h'-  i|ii«  111.,'unh-nt  m  tii- 
\  •  ■•!  "j.i' iir  tin*  <>!ii' I' f;vjii»'lif'i-.«»i  th<*  r\{il'i« 
I-'.' ii-i   uiiiih   i«'''iiiii  .|i"*   1?   with   <->rfili|i-«lir(i 

ll-*%>.    Iliit     )>i-    i|rii>fiM||-i    tor    llli-ll    hklUi-<I    ill 

-■  it  [irni-  li'ilui:;!!!!-.  M.iii'  hun  li-fii  th«' 
Ml'".'-  I.  i.i.'>l'- il'ity  lit' II  i.i'ilnj:;  ulmt  «•«■•;  aw, 
I  ■<■iii.li:.'.  U'  it  lijil.  n  ii!\ -ti'iiii'i'*  tliiiility  in  tho 
in.'i''  •'!  v.i-f  |il  liii-.  lit  -'"liil  H-t-,  it  wii?*  wi-ll 
("1^  iil.i:i--l  i<i  ai'iMi«i'  i-:iiiilii»ii-<  «it'  till'   hiu'lH'!*t 

•  •:i:i-i-  ,  Hi:  [  I  itu  ii<it  Im-1iivi>  tliiTi*  wiii*  a  man 
uiii>'i_'  II-  ^^ll■l  <l:il  Hn'  Inii:;  lur  thr  lui-ans  n( 
«  •i.*iM  kill.'  iiiiiiii  it-  Irrijlit  aii<t  Irnirly  waliT.-*. 
!l  ;■  1,1  w.'ii  iMuy  In-  i-iiiti  iil  tn  tuilnw  our 
f'  r ;.  :■•:•  '.',''  iii-\t  |i  w  iii-iMt)i-«  will  t"i'«'l.  a.-*  wi- 
i..'i.  "Ii'if  .k  ■•■•ii'Miliiijir  ii-  i"«-i-ilv  iiiiiilf  tin.*  il-.-- 

-  :  ■■  ;l  I:  "ll"  )•  — -  iii.«- 

\n  •'i-' II  Ma  ii«'ii"  tin*  |Hi!i'.  or  I'Vi'ii  nil 
<•:  '  .  I  ■!  i!  I».i-;ii.  li.i>  fill  II  a  l'i|»ii'  tit"  ilu'-iry 
:  •  ■  ;i  ;■■.  _■  I. nil'.  iLii<l  l.a-  In  i-ii  -liiulownl  t"«>rtli 
'  I  -■■;i;i    1  \ti-i;t  liv  ai'''i;.l   ••!'    "»i1|hmiii-iI   «li<4ro- 

•  •  :  •■-  A-  I  ir  l»iii\ii-  ;lii- ilav- of  llan-iil/, 
::i    I  »  ' '.  w.-hou;  h!". ■!■;■; :i.'  In  tin- •■arlji-r  nmi 

I  ■  ■    trill  rtiiiii  cliioiii'-li  s.  w;.tir  wa-*  -iimi  In 

'  i-:v-. ..|.;  ii[  till.  i,iiiili<-;-nino-t  rii\u'  of 
N  V  I  .1  /•  inl;a  :  aiiij,  iinr;!  it-  liiiiiti<i  •  \ti-iit 
^*    »    '•  :";:.<  ■!  !iy  linif   •■li-iTvaMnii,  it  w:i>  m!*- 

-  :  II-   i  •<!  !'•■  t i-i  ir  -■  If"       Till-  Ihitili  fi-ln-r- 

II  ..    ..i"-\-    Ji'i'i    !ir.>.::iil  >|iit/lii  [■Jill,  pii-ln  ll 

•  •  ■  ■■.  .^  •  ..::<"»ii-  I  ■  i«  '  "n.-iiu'li 'hi' III- into 
,■  i<  •  -  \  ii-\  ■;._'     ■>    -  /I-    iii:-l    l-inii  ivi;li 

■   .-■.  ■!:'-l  11. •■«■■•[.  .   iiii'l  I  >r.  SroiT'liy, 

'I  •••■'■    '■   I  ;r. ■;,■>;.:•..  .'ili'i'!'  '  Ii» -mil  vai-aii- 

.  ■    ■    ■;■■■    .1-  ;•■>.:.■■  ._'   .:i  ui  .;ii!ii''iit  ;■»  ii 

I   ■  ■    ;  •  =:  ■■:    !.;"\  I    i.-  i.l  !;  mii  tin-  ii<>i  :li.  iiiiitir. 

.'    •  i  ■    .  '\.."<  :■     11    !;  ■■    1.'  ..!ili>i  Ii'iimI  of  till' 

!'• .  ■•!!    \\  ;  !i  _•  ,1.    wImii    |ii;ty    iiiili.-* 

:        .    '■     ...."..:     \  i:.-    A"  !a    -aw.  n-   ln« 

•  .'  ".   'I    •■..:-".    !;    :.  •  ilii I -all,     for::'!"!- 

t  ■  _  ■  :  *..'  Iil  ■:!.•  i::  li'H*  iia:row  an- the  liiii- 
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■.    I-  \  .•■«  .Ii'4    till'    f.irN 

-  i.'-  \\.:li  tin-  ii..'<ii«viTy 


— Mil"  1111  lri-i|  »now  iijnTii  ihp  rork-j,  iin- 1 mwilrt 
of  niaiiiii-  hii-ijx,  (III*  liiiiitfil  hut  ?«:ili  n  1\  aiiriii;^ 
V'  ji-tfihli-  |:i«'.  thi-  ri-i-  of  iIh-  !hi-riiioini-tiT  ill 
thi>  walif — iiof  to  lii'.^lniik  with  lln  ir  lM>jiriiit» 
oil  thr  ijufiioii  of  11  iniiiifT  i-j  mati*  iii>  ir  tlin 
jioli-.  '|o  M-trrthiMii  all  lo  till-  iiiivlitiratiiiii  of 
tiMnjM-ratun-  iiniiii-i  il  hy  tlir  )iro\-im;y  of  o|ii>ii 
wiiti  r  i"*  only  to  I'haiu'i*  tin-  form  of  lln-  ijUfji- 
lion.  f,ir  it  hvivi  -  ihi*  Minuiiy  nii-ati-fii-il, 
What  i"  thi*  rail"*!'  of  tin*  ojh-h  waliT  ' 

" 'riii.-*.  liowi'\t'r.  i*  hot  llio  jijai-i'  to  i-iitrr 
Upon  siit-li  n  ili-i-ii->ion  'I'hrn'  i-  no  i(>iuht  oii 
my  miinl  that,  at  a  time  within  hi-i'iirii  iil  ami 
(■>  III  nvi-nt  limil^',  till'  rl.nia*L'  ol  ihi-*  ri\;i«iU 
wa->  inilih-r  than  it  is  imw.  1  mi-.:lit  lia-«-  thiri 
o|iiii:ori  on  tlo-  fa«'t.  nhuiiilaiitly  ih'Vi  lojinl  by 
our  «'X|M-<litioM,  of  a  M-i-iiInr  clrvaliiMi  of  tho 
f'oa>t-liiii* :  hut.  iiiiU'iKMiiti'iiTly  nf  tJii-  nnrii'iit 
hi'arlu--  aiiil  Irmirci.  nini  nthi  r  ^i-oioLrifnl 
liiitrk-.  whicli  kIiow  that  fhr  .shorr  hii.-*  ri.'«ru, 
tlM'>loiH*  iiutf*  of  the  nntivi-K  nrt'  foiiiiil  r«rrittiT- 
til  aloii:^  till*  hiin  *il'  th<i  bay  in  npot.-*  now  m> 
fi'iii'i'il  in  hy  ii-r,  jlh  to  jinTluili'  nil  iio.-«.^ihility 
of  tin*  hunt,  nmi,  of  rourM'.  of  Iwibiiation  hy 
iii'-n  whi)  n-ly  on  it  for  KiihsiKti'nci*. 

"  Trailitioii  |ioinr-t  to  tln-r*!'  n*  onco  favnritu 
huntiiii;  i:i-oiiii<l-  ui'ar  opi'ii  wntiT.  At  lifn^sc- 
lat-r  liarhor,  rnlliil  hy  tin-  iialivc-  An'nifnk^ 
or  thi'  riiawiii:;  phn-i  ,  Wf  im-t  with  liiKn  in 
i|uilr  toIiT.ihli-  prr-i>rva:iiui,  with  tin'  >tniio 
p*-iii-<.tal-<  -till  -tamliiii:,  whii'li  u-iil  to  Kll^tntl1 
thf  rarra.-T"»  of  tin-  rnplun-*!  -i-ul*' nmi  walruit. 
Sunny  (ioi-jt'.  anil  n  larji-  iiiiiiMitati>»n  in  lliil> 
la-  Hay.  whii  h  heap*  tin*  K-rpiimaiix  nanir  nf 
the  Iiihahiti-«|  pIiiri',«how«>il  U!ttli<'ri-ninin'<  of  a 
villau't*.  rurrouiiih-«l  by  tli«'  bom-*  of  Ni-nlrt, 
walru-,  ami  \ihali-.4,  nil  now  i-ar-oil  in  u-«.*.  In 
impii'.— ivi'  roiin«-<'lion  with  tin-  saiiM-  fn('ti<, 
^ho\\in^rlol  only  the  formi-r  r\ti-ii-ion  nf  tlio 
K-ipiiiiiau\  rati'  lo  tin*  hiL'hi-r  north,  hut  tlio 
rlimatii' iliaii^f>  wliiih  iiiity.  pi-ihuj»*.  hi-  i^till 
ill  piii^ii"*-  tlirn-.  i-  till*  .-li'l.:i-  raiim  r.  whi«'li 
Mr.  Mori  11/ 1  -aw  on  flu-  .-linn-  of  .Moiri-  bav, 
111  latilU'ii' ^1'.  ll  wa-  niaili-  of  tin'  b>>ii'-  of  a 
^\  iial'-.  ami  unrkfil  out  with  -killful  lab  ir. 

"In  ih:- P-iMpit'ilali'ifi  of  faiM.-.  I  am  Mot  rii- 
tfriii:.'  upon  till- i{Ui--!io||  nf  a  warii.rr  rl.niMH', 
im;iM-<-i  •{  iipiiii  thi-  region  in  virtuo  of  a  phy- 
hiiai  1  iw.  wlijih  I  \trml-  ill'-  i««oilii-ini-«  towan! 
thi'  pi'l".  Ntill  ll--  am  1  ib-po-iil  to  i'\pi-»-«ii 
an  <>p:ii|on  a-  to  the  iiitlui-ii<-«- ^ihii'ii  oi-i-aii 
rurn-u;-  may  «'Xi-il  on  tin-  timpiraluri'  of 
th- -I'  far  iiorihi-ni  ri-:;ion-.  Tliiri' i".  nl  li-awt, 
oiii*  man  -an  otlit-or  in  ihi-  -aim-  M'r\  ii'i*  with 
my.-i-if.  aiiiJ  whi>-«'  -I'lmtitii-  inv«-?'l:Lrationi4  ilo 
it  hiiii'ir  witii  who. II  1  am  ronti-nt  to  hnvc 
that  ■i.-ru--ion.  Hut  I  wouhl  i-t-iH>i'!l'u|]y 
fWjL'Z*  -■  l'»  III"-!'  wIiiMf  opportiinitii'M  fariiitato 
till-  iiKjUiry,  whiil.i-r  it  may  not  In-  thnt  the 
<tiiit  -I'l-aiii,  trai-i-il  nln-iniy  to  thr  <'oa«t  i>f 
N'ovaia  /•  miia.  i-  th  tl«i-l<-<t  hy  that  pi-iiiniula 
into  ;m'-  -pai  •■  aioimit  tli>-  poh*.  It  woiiM  ru- 
i|uiri-  a  I  haii.'i  in  tin*  moan  >umiiiiT  t«  in|M'rn- 
tun-  «<f  oiily  a  fiw  iii-:,'ii  i-  lo  ili\  'lop  tin-  jn-ri- 
n-liial  ri'iiirn-iirf  of  opi  n  w.iti-r.  Tho  roiiiii- 
tioiii  ^\liii  h  ■!•  liiir  till-  liiif  of  piTpfliial  .-nn\r 
nii'l  till'  limit-  nt  till'  |_'lai-i<-r  format  on.  mny 
haM-.  ri-itainly.  a  proximatr  apprD'atloii  toihu 
prohli'in  of  fui  h  watiT  -pan-s  m'.ir  tin*  poli»." 

W«*  cannot  imw  np-sik  furiln  r  of  tiiin  <1«*- 
lii;litfiil  wiirk.  wliiih  will  l»"  iiiiivtT.-;iHy 
ri.Mil.  Kcw  tn»'ii  hiivc  mliii-vnl  si>  ^Trat 
uml  piouiiiir  h  fiiin<'  ut  ."•>  i-uiiy  :iii  u;;i'  lui 
its  author.  liiit  it  is  cjinr  that.  bi>*iiii>  tlii* 
eiiiiii'.'uco  uf  bis  pu^-itiuii  umoiig  the  great 
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explorers,  Dr.  Kane  is  the  oae  American 
who  will  dwell  side  bj  side,  in  the  boys* 
imagination,  with  Robinson  Crusoe. 

— Messrs.  Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.  have  also 
just  issued  two  most  delightful,  racy,  and 
American  books  of  travel.  "We  say  Ameri- 
can, because  the  Americans  have  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  travel-writing.  John  Bull 
claims  to  be  the  best  traveler,  and  if  we 
don't  quarrel  about  that,  it  is  because  we 
mean  to  make  a  stand  upon  our  national 
gift  of  talking  about  traveling.  Toward 
the  two  books  we  have  named,  we  feel  an 
especial  tenderness,  because  they  are,  both 
of  them,  in  some  degree,  children  of  our 
pages.  The  Oriental  AequaitUance  and 
parts  of  the  other  have  been  in  Putnam, 
although  we  cheerfully  confess  their  im- 
provement and  greater  value  in  their  adult 
book  form.  The  first  of  these  books,  The 
Golden  Dagon  ;  or,  Up  and  Down  tite  Irra- 
icaddi,  by  an  American,  is,  firstly,  not  the 
Golden  Dragon,  as  we  have  frequently 
seen  it  called.  The  Grolden  Dagon  is  the 
great  Burman  pagoda,  or  temple.  By  a 
natural  figure,  it  comes  to  mean  everything 
within  its  shadow ;  and  hence,  by  a  gener- 
ous fancy,  Burmah  gets  to  be  the  Golden 
Dagon,  This  story  of  life  there  is  full  of 
attraction  and  interest.  It  has  an  inde- 
scribable charm,  springing,  perhaps,  from 
the  consciousness  which  immediately  pos- 
sesses the  reader,  that  the  author  is  a  pure 
American  in  his  unhesitating  audacity — in 
his  romantic  passion  for  adventure.  The 
rollicking  gaycty  of  entire  fearlessness 
never  deserts  him  or  his  story.  His  eye  is 
the  eye  of  a  poet,  his  heart  the  heart  of  a 
hero  ;  and  he  is  placed  in  a  new  land,  to 
lead  a  new  life.  The  book  is  tender,  hu- 
morous, grotesque,  and  romantic.  It  has 
the  promising  fault  of  most  of  our  younger 
authors— an  over-luxuriance ;  but  that  is 
in  our  literature  as  in  our  soil.  The  rank- 
er growth  must  be  thinned  out,  and  you 
have  your  garden  ready  made  from  your 
jungle.  Most  of  our  new  books  of  unques- 
tionable talent,  like  the  Golden  Dagon, 
sin  not  from  poverty  but  riches.  The  au- 
thor of  this  book  has,  evidently,  a  wide 
experience  of  the  world,  under  many  as- 
pects. He  has  shrewd  mother  wit,  affluence 
of  fancy,  and  profuse  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  remarkable,  that  our  authors 
almost  always  begin  with  books  of  travel. 
They  try  the  public  upon  a  ground  of  fact, 
and,  having  proved  their  power  to  com- 


mand interest  and  atteiiUoD,  th^  itnU 
off  whithersoever  their  geniiu  mllamthcm 
As  a  physician  and  sorgeon,  onr  aatbor 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  obeenrftftloB 
and  various  experience.  Here  Is  an  ilh» 
tration  of  the  Malay  character.  The  '*  tin* 
dal"  is  a  Malay  boatswain : 

• 

'*  At  last,  when  they  were  witUn  a  day's 
sail  of  Singapore,  as  the  captain  sat  near  as 
binnacle  in  tlic  moonUght,  smoking,  with  \m 
feet  on  the  atom  rail,  and  his  back,  of  OOUM^ 
to  his  crow,  the  Malays,  armed  irifli  kiuvss 
and  axes,  came  aft  with  their  tindal  at  tfacir 
head — all  together,  but  so  qnietlT  that  thdr 
approach  was  unheard  by  the  skipper,  whs 
was  somewhat  deaf,  and  tbdr  dreaoftd  par* 
pose  nnAospected  by  the  carpenter  sad  the 
boy,  who  were  the  only  Europeans  on  desk. 
They  mounted  the  poop-deck,  and  stood  elsss 
behind  the  skipper. 

"  With  downnght,  steady  brunt,  the  tindsl 
buried  the  butt  of  his  axe  in  the  tAA.  muk't 
brains,  and  while  his  astontsbed  eyes  sliD 
stared,  they  tossed  him  over,  shiveraig,  ts 
the  Hharks. 

"  Then  the  tiger  In  the  temper  of  each  sua 
of  them  sprang  forward  with  a  roar.  Ths 
mato,  with  the  two  women,  still  linf^red  over 
the  Huppcr-table  in  the  oabin,  when  these  wild 
beastR,  ftiirly  foaming,  burst  in  upon  them. 
The  man  was  bravo  as  well  as  bmtsl,  sad 
snatching  a  cutlass  from  the  ra^  between 
the  stem -porta,  as  the  women  fled  hito  a  sists* 
room,  lie  stood  at  bay^  his  back  »gMn«i  the 
door.  But  the  tindal,  lithe  as  a  cat,  and  ears* 
lc8s  of  the  woapon  as  though  he  had  ss  msi^ 
lives,  slipped  under  the  blMe  before  themsts 
had  gathered  his  wits  togetiien  and,  irift 
teeth  and  nails,  fastened  on  his  thsoat  In  a 
moment,  a  dozen  others  had  srasped  Us 

>f  themi 


sword-arm  and  twisted  it  out  oi 
Then  they  dragged  him,  corsing  aMu  ■»«««. 
on  deck,  and  slung  him  ,in  the  rigging,  sad 
set  the  second  tindal,  the  avenger,  at  mm. 

"  With  barely  strength  onongfa  to  hsndfe 
his  shcath-knifo,  the  Malay  oloiur  to  his  pW, 
gloatingly,  jealously,  restlessly,  uka  a  famias 
ed  wild-cat  over  a  rocking  monel,  disscmting 
him  niece-meal  and  daintily,  with  many  a 
horrid  interlude  and  obscene  intercalstiSB, 
down  to  the  heart,  while  the  other  fiends  wsBS 
playing  out  their  parts. 

"  With  damnablo  mirth  they  dragged  their 
fooliah  enemy,  the  skipper's  shrew,  half  deal 
already,  from  her  hiding-plaoe.  ▲  little  whilst 
and  bruised  by  'pioneers  and  alL'  and  grs- 
tesmiely  mutilated,  she  was  flung  into  ens  «f 
the  Doats  hanging  at  the  davits. 

"  Tlie  lady-passenger  and  her  babe  were  ss 
yet  unharmed ;  with  even  a  degree  df  eare 
thev  were  placed  in  the  boat  amng  with  the 
still  fraspiug  remains  of  the  skippers  wila  It. 
was  believed  by  the  carpenter,  and  affeerwaid 
so  declared  by  several  of  the  Ifalays,  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  kill  or  hurt  the  lady,  hat 
only  to  set  her  adrift  in  the  boat  with  her  4f- 
ing  sister,  to  be  picked  up  by  some  Jank  or 
European  craft,  in  the  track  fr<Mn  Shig^on 
to  Hong-Kong.  But  even  ss  they  were  inths 
act  of  '  lowering  away,'  the  second  tindsl, 
drunk  with  blood,  lefthis  caresss,  and,  rashr 
ing  in  among  them  with  his  knife,  ont  awsy 
the  after  fall,  and  so,  the  atom  drooling  wns 
the  jerk,  threw  tho  three  wretches  into  ths 
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u\  iiii»tl\i'r  nml  b^ibo.  with  that  horriil 
wi'iit  il'iwn  Hiiioni;  the  >hiirkH. 
li'V  itii'l  ihsputi-hi'il,  in  th(^  hi'uinnint;, 
ir  Kiirii|M'Uii  r«'>itiiuMi.  The  bov  hntt  hiil- 
intiflf.  fiihl  w;!.-*  lorirotlm.  Tin- «'iir|H"ii- 
<!  hfi-ii  «'ViT  n  f.'LVurittr  witli  them,  m> 
M-n-ly  htiinul  him  ilowu  to  th«»  lU-i-k  hv- 
Hon:*'   riii:r  ImiU.",   h-dvini,'   him   to   he 

I  nil  hy  any  pdHhini;  criitL  Then  in- 
^  tiH-  rii-ii^ii  to  iittr/u't   Httrntion,  thvy 

II  thi-  {•••ats,  anil  mrulc  t4trai;;ht  for  Sin^- 
wl;iri'  ihi-y  i;av<r  thfiiiM-lvi-K  up,  bi'inj' 

st  t'l  :i-n  th<-ir  own  horriit  ntorv.  Ana 
oM  it  truly.  li>«ikini;  to  h«*  ailniinil  lor 
Iflity  wiih'wiiich  th«-v  hiul  <h>Me  their 
mn  !li'»'i'  wli».r«piti.'  «it'niiiny  n  wuniinj;, 
't  it  at  tli-ti'iiiiM', 

n-y  Win-  titlil  lh«'y  woulii  hv  hnni;o<l,nn(l 
rcP'  h'Miu'i'  i.  hut  tliry  hiui,'ht-«I  lit  thfit  to 
St.  V'»iir  Malay  if*  vour  tuily  :«inrcrf, 
ral   t'aialirt :    <l<'ath   \i*   n  inatttT  about 

h<«  n»'vrr  '  t'iif*hi'.-»'  hinii««>It'. 

K>  b<iy  <-anu>  out  fnun  hin  concfahnent 

thi-y  l)a«i  iroJM',  un<i  rrirnsi-il  the  o«ir- 
',  Hiul  at  liawn  tlii>  two  hailni  n  pHHsin^ 
.  wh:(')i  took  thcin  otT,  nml  rarricil  thrm 
iiuirMp'»n'.  \Vh«'n  wi»  arrivrii,  the  Ma- 
ad  hi  I  ]i  !«-iit  iMi  to  I'l'iinn^  hir  trial  anil 
:iiiji--  all  r\iipt  tWii,  who  wrn*  bhipjiKMl 

.*  til  I'llI'iW  tin-  othiTti." 

'e  ufl*  the  mermaids  that  swim  in  In- 

'las  : 

.•1  y.i'i  ('v«'r  cntrli  a  myth  ami  tame  it  ? 
.bii-a-i-f    your   Wall   Hln-i-t    liroth'^r 

••1    hi-*     lilr^iTrt    HMil    pooh-poohl'll    vou), 

:ill  Mill  >.i:l  tlirouirh  tin*  Strailn  of' Ma- 
in  Siivrnil)i'r  ;  th'-n  halt  a  lino  ot' tino 

with    a   1 1),  m  .'III   i»f  iM-rtVirt   faith,   and 

nii-rnriiil 

iMi*  w  .-i- <>i"  th«' lovilii-nt  ninl  ni«i''t  -vriMU', 
mil-  ii't  <>l  till'  rail- i>t"  llan-  ('lir:>iian 
-«  II  -  i."'l"  >>i:i-\v|,.i  parJi-d  witli  li«r 
il  hii'.'iii.  I.in  ii!-<  i>t"  viiiii-  in  «ir<h'r  that 

I'f'  'hi-  1.1   ■.Ji«!  wli.:»'  1.  _'H  that  H  niai-i 
Jil'i    '.•    lit'    i!i;_'hf   ::ri»w  mit  whi-ro  hi-r 

•111    f.i  ill',    fiif  Ji-J  \^■^'   «n'     llii>liah'    blur 

1:1    1  ;•!•■>«-'   '  t   -il\t  r  "-tar-*,  flii-  cha.-'iMl 
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Here  is  a  sketch  of  travel  such  as  few 
traTclcre*  experience  enables  them  to  draw: 

"  Shortly  after  cmor^nfl:  from  the  jungle 
into  the  padiiy,  our  Uvfliiiit  curiosity  wan 
urouKHl  by  tht*  iM'centric  movenientM  uf  our 
eli'phantf  and  the  Huddon  exritement  of  bin 
manoMty  who,  leanin}(  over  the  hea<l  of  bin 
iN'UHt,  exi)hinrd  the  ^reund  brforo  him,  and 
on  i'tuih  Hide,  with  curieujif  anxious  MTutiny, 
conveniinf;  all  the  while  with  hiii  hugr  philo- 
Niplier  and  fri<-nd,  in  quirk,  rhar])  naeula- 
tiouM.  foinrtiiufH  shrill,  Hometimen  auoducd, 
eometimett  alnioKt  wbinpored  in  hi:*  ear. 

"  'Old  Injin-Uubl>i'r'  crept  forward  cau- 
tionaly  (inia«;ino  an  elephant  on  tiptoi>),  honi- 
tiitint^iHUHpiciont.  vi^lant,  defenaive.  holdin;:^ 
birt  pre<'iou(i  probom-iit  hi^b  in  air.  PruHentlv 
he  i*t<ipn  idit»rt,HtaruHiflrai};bt  Ix.-foro  him  wito 
evident  A{xitation,  for  we  feel  the  inaiM  vibra- 
tin^  beneath  uk,  as  when  a  heavily-laden 
wu^on  en»(it*e4  a  8ui«peniiiou  bridi;e.  Tlien, 
hark!  with  trumpet  |Miipti*«l  to  the  nky,  bo 
blowH  a  nbaq>  and  brazen  bluAt,  and  trotA 
forwani.  At  the  Hanie  moment,  an  exultant 
exi'Iamation  from  the  mahimf  telln  the  story 
in  a  wonl— '  the  boa  !  the  boa !' 

"  Kitrht  in  the  path,  whero  the  nun  wan  hot- 
ti'st.  lay  a  Mi'iN-ut,  i<u«-h  aii  be  who  eharmed 
the  lirMt  vanity,  his  viutt  length  of  nplendid 
u:;lineMii  porp-d,  torpid,  moti<inlet>9(,  not  coiled 
nor  vennieular,  but  outHtrrt«:he«l,  prostrate 
and  limiv;;-hubje«'t,  abject  to  the  fprcat  glut* 
tony  of  hirt  iuAtinct. 

"  '  Old  Inlin-Uubbi'r'  paU'«M,  an  if  for  in* 
itt  met  ions  ;  lie  riTeives  them  on  bin  orj^an  of 
)hilopro);enilivencws  from  the  boathmik. 
lalfa-dozen  nion>  rolirt  and  lurehcM,  and  he 
plantrt  bi>«  mountainous  forefiNit  on  the  head 
of  the  drunk<ii  borror^'yeM,  brains,  t>lood 
huri4t  out  ti»p*ther.  Likt^  an  earth  worm  on 
thi>  pin-honk  i^f  iin  an^lini;  uri'hin,  the  nion- 
vtiT  wri:rKl«"«  and  >«i}nirni-4 — now  twifttin;;  bis 
t;r«'al  uirlli  in  i<i'i*min;;ly  I'verhiHtin;;  knotn-— 
now  crtH'tiui:  nil  lii^  |(-n;;th.  witliout  a  kink, 
in  air — now.  in  a  liMnpr>.l  «»f  ilu-*!.  thraAhin^ 
th»- ;(n)und  with  P'^oundini;  Htri|H><( ;  till,  at 
lant,  iM'atrn  out.  his  <'ru!*hin^  MnMi^lb  all 
hiM-nt,  even  hih  tail  Huhdui  d,  hr  lii's  and  only 
>nivi'ri<.  T!ii-n.  n'.'ain  nnil  njrain,  Hrhrmotti 
to-4-r.'*  him  ahift,  a^ain  and  n<.;ain  dashes  him 
to  earth  :  till,  torn  anil  spoilvd,  Imm  ^rohl  and 
hlM«-k  all  turnii'hrd  with  shme,  and  bliNul  and 
<!u»t,  tint  eni'iny  is  brou^'ht  to  -hanio,  and  the 
hiH-l  of  a  babuini^ht  bruise  the  head  of  the 
soriH-nt." 

A  liunnan  landiicape  next : 

'•.\  hmall  prairif  i»f  wild  riee  p'aduallv  and 
vi-ry  unifiiHidy  >lop<N|  tVnm  a  ranjre  at  low, 
wiii'.li-d  hilU  to  till"  stream  we  had  already 
tTii-«'>«'d.  ami  whii-h.afl<-ra  irrratein'uit,  shone 
hfi'iint  UN  ai:ain ;  on  the  south,  a  frinfire  of 
iii:i;;|i' :  on  thi*  ni>r!h  and  W4>st,  tho  river,  with 
111  !•>  and  th<-ri'  a  kniit  of  talipot  trees;  on  the 
<•a^t,  far  olT.  th«'  low  hilN  timbered  with  younj: 
ti-nk:  and  hetwern,  a  multitudinous  b'anian, 
w'.'h  its  tal»oo(  d  ^rove,  huuntfdand  wbisiK*r- 
iiiL'. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  landscape,  and  nsin;r 
^uddi-n^  from  thf  pl/iin,towen'd  an  im|H>Min}; 
pill-  of  eonsi-i'ratfd  n>ek,  Kr*-<'ii  to  the  top  with 
xliiiiy.  slippiTy  damp.'*,  (Nixiii);  forev«T.  and  in 
t  r.fir  i*|i»wn»*-K  tindin;;  time  to  v«|i:«tnt«' ;  plump 
(-n->liionH  oi  hriu'ht  n)o*«s.  rn*«'|K'rH  em^pinf; 
rnrii>nf>ly.  th<-  L'hini'iiii;  lfuv<"«  and  abundant 
re<l  tiowi'm  of  ^t^an);e,  poisonous  lonklni;  para- 
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Bites — green  green,  green,  from  base  to  peak 
— a  mountain  of  Boft  and  fragrant  conchos 
under  curtain  of  dewy  Bhade,  whereon,  in  hiB 
cvcrlaBtiag  round,  the  Wandering  Jew  might 
come  to  rest  himsolf ;  topmost  of  all,  a  solitary 
talipot,  an  hundred  feet  of  uninterrupted  trunk, 
Bup{>orting  on  high  its  giant  umbrella,  as 
though  Guadma  stood  beneath,  and  looked 
abroad  over  all  the  land ;  and  everywhere  the 
proud  and  ruthless  beauty  of  the  ruin-making 
pecpul,  the  missionary  tree,  displacing  foun- 
dations, overthrowing  pinnacles  upreared  to 
Baal,  bearing  aloft  in  her  beautiful  arms  firag- 
mcnt^  from  the  havoc  she  has  made,  picking 
at  pyramids  with  her  delicate,  but  e:&pert  and 
busy  fingers — sapping  the  palace  of  Alompra 
and  the  temple  of  Guadma,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah !" 

We  have  called  these  few  passages,  lying 
near  together,  that  our  readers  may  see 
the  color,  and  feel  the  spirit  of  this  graphic 
yolamc.  We  could  easily  have  devoted 
an  entire  article  to  it. 

But  its  twin  volume,  in  size  and  time  of 
birth,  demands  attention.  It  is  called  Orir 
ental  Acquaintance  ;  or ^  Letters  from  Syria, 
By  J.  W.  De  Forkst.  This,  also,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  is  a  virgin  venture.  The 
East  is  exhaustless  I  Its  splendor  and  pa- 
thos have  a  new  aspect  in  the  eye  of  each 
new,  and  thoughtful,  and  humorous  observ* 
er,  as  Mr.  De  Forest,  upon  every  page  of  his 
book,  proves  himself  to  be.  He  goes  from 
Boston  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Lebanon.  His  book  is  bril- 
liant without  bombast,  and  lively  without 
extravagance.  The  secret  of  humor  lies 
so  much  in  sudden  and  odd  contrasts,  that 
the  life  of  the  East  is  sure  to  be  very  droll 
to  a  son  of  the  West.  The  Holy  Land  would 
have  been  irresistibly  funny,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, to  Charles  Lamb,  because  he  was  so 
entirely  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  West. 
There  is  a  quaintness  of  quiet  humor  in 
Mr.  De  Forest,  which  is  quite  unique,  but 
intense  and  sweet,  like  Lamb^s.  His  book 
reads  like  the  story  of  a  young  man,  whose 
heart  and  mind  are  so  cheerful  and  well 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  the  body 
fares. 

Every  eastern  tourist  has  had  bis  word 
about  the  fleas ;  and  why  not,  since  the 
fleas  have  had  their  bite  at  every  eastern 
tourist  ?  Our  author  dismisses  them  with 
smiling  philosophy  :         ^ 

"  We  slept  in  this  sagacious  ancient's  hos- 
telry, and  very  fat  hin  tie/is  must  have  been 
fur  a  week  after.  The  annoyance  caused  by 
these  vivacious  animals  to  the  eastern  travel- 
er is  almost  inHupportiihli- ;  and  the  disagree- 
able eonsciouHnc>H  of  their  restlcHs  nilpi^rimages 
and  vigorous  bnrrowingR,  often  aestroys  the 
effect  of  the  finest  ruin  or  hmdscape.    How 


can  a  man  think  abont  Joihiia,  or  the  TiDaj 
of  Johoehaphat,  when  fifty  indentMUefitlw 
bores  are  sharply  reminding  him  oftfae  aotaal 
and  suffering  pretent  f  Hnmanit^  paiuci  fer 
a  reply.  In  the  hetpleflsnesa  of  hia  nce,  tkt 
bitten  tourist  seeks  conaolatioii  in  ttunEmcflf 
the  infinity  of  naturei  by  which  eren  mtm 
diminutive  tormentors  are  fiunidMd  with  ilB 
more  dwarfisli  peneonton. 

** '  Great  fleas  have  little  flaM» 
una       And  these  have  leas  to  Into  'en; 
Those  fleas  have  leaser  fleaa. 
And  80,  ad  ii^HUum,' 

"  What  an  animalonle  of  satiafiwiioii  thwt 
is  in  that  thooght!  What  an  <"<-»*««*"^ 
triumph  of  proxied  vengeanoel  Tho  rmj 
creature,  whose  toimentiiig  ejur"  ' 


to  vou  an  nnsolved  upobMoi,  ia  iwlkn  c^ 
nights  with  the  same  kmd  of  piDietDiinn,aid 
wonders  what  hit  fleas  were  made  te. 

The  following  incident  of  oainp-Uft  k 
amusingly  natural : 

**  There  is  something  glorioiu  In  f**^^ 
one's  tent,  and  lyinff  diown  to  reat  vnder  Hi 
nomad  and  fragile  tneltflr.  The  atan  pnnpii^ff 
through  openings  in  the  oaoTU,  tlie  noiae  fli 
waves  drowsily  murmuring  on  aond-beacbM, 
the  cool  caresses  of  the  night  air  ■*— '*ng 
through  our  curtains,  all  made  tiiat  ainkinv  te 
sleep  strangely  delicious  and  repoaefUTBM- 
denfy  we  heard  a  shrill  distant  clamor  rit^ 
and  falling  like  waves  on  the  diatnnoe^  ana 
mingled  of  yarions  and  antagonising  swdi. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  yelping  of  beoilsB  ens; 
sometimes  the  lanjifhtflr  and  abonta  of  cUUnn;' 
sometimes  the  shrieks  and  wuUngaof  womiL 
I  concluded  it  to  be  a  aqpabble  amopg  the 
bipeds  or  quadrupeds  of  the  nelghhoringTB- 
lage,  and,  turning  anew  to  my  alamber,  le- 
solved  to  let  them  settle  it  for  thcmaalvHL 
*  What  is  that,  Brother  Soandao  T'  aaid  OMef 
my  tent-mates,  sleepily  stieking  his  head  ont  ef 
tho  folds  of  his  Arab  quilt. 

**  *  That  is  tho  ory  of  the  Jabkab,*  omI^ 
answered  our  weU-traveled  Sagamore 

"'You  don't  say  so,  BrKiier  Soendsef 
gasped  the  other,  now  as  brood  awake  as  a 
midnight  owL 

"  *  Indeed,  I  do/  insisted  the  Sagamore,  h ■ 
take -it-easy  tone. 

"  <  Now  really,  Brother  8oandso»7oa  doat 
mean  to  say  so  T'  repeated  the  fint  epeakai: 
half  throwing  off  his  ooverlet,  in  a  fit  of  tell 
anxiety  for  his  person. 

"•Why.yes,!  do;  certainfyldo.  Ihne 
heard  such  concerts  a  thonaand  timns' 

'' '  But,  Brother  Soandao,  don't  yoa  Ofak 
thev  are  very  near  na  V 

*'''Nearus.    Well,  what  if  tfamr  are  f   Thigr 
are  tlio  most  harmkas  cowards  la  tliowonL' 
They  would  get  out  of  your  way  maeh  kikr 
thaiiyou  coiud  possibly  get  oat  of  tfaeiab' 

*'  Tlie  other  listened  a  raw  mooMnta  to  tta 
melancholy  psalmody,  and  then  eofei^  Um- 
self  up  again,  evidently  not  at  eaaa  la  Ik 
mind.  Fatigue  sent  him  to  sleep  eooa  aftK 
and  he  wakod  up  in  the  mining  to  find  tin. 
he  had  been  bitten  by  nothiiw  laigcr  Ihn 
usual ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  dreafr 
ed  of  being  treed  by  a  whole  wildanaam  cf 
caterwauling  jacluils." 

Why  should  not  hoops  be  wamd  li 
time,  by  the  fate  of  a  Lebanon  aaiDkiH 
of  the  baber  eez? 
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**  It  ut*('<l  to  BCH^m  to  nif  that  nothing;  waa 
cvrr  ."-o  vuliiminmis  and  windy  k.s  Arab  t'on- 
vcr-«tit)ii,  uiiU'NH  it  was  Arab  brt'iM'h«*t«.  On 
tli«*  at"t«nnK)n  ot  a  wuhhiutr-day,  tin*  blue  cot- 
ton iu;th«-r  tr-u  inenT.^*  nt'  VuhcI"  and  (lurjuB 
^w^;ll:.  in  awkward  b.i;.'j;inr.<s,  on  tho  <lryinj;- 
linf>«  in  tb<'  ouurt-vard,  disn-MiMMtfnllv  titiiiblod 
by  ih«>  wau'LTi^b  niouutain  breo/.i"«,  which  flap- 
i>»<i  thrni  like  .'•lil-',  Jind  bU-w  them  up  liko 
tv!:!.M>ii<.  or  dishril  thrm.  with  middfn  pct- 
ti.-bn«H"<.  info  mnn**  irMpint;  nnirit'  of  thi*  Bur- 
r<>un'!iii_'  trnrc.  Dirdrich  Knickerbocker'* 
idi  .1.  !•;  oMiin;;  .Manhattan  I.»Uind  with  i>nc 
ii:..n '.•>  tinnn'ntion.kbl^  h.  liM»kcd  po««Hibh»  as  vou 
<<»rit«:nplat«Hl  their  puffv  expanses.  Yet  tliey 
wen-  notiiin;:  in  siiperti«'l<'s,  <ornpare<i  witli  the 
trow  -.r^  o|'  a  true  Syrian  (hmdy.  A  dreK»<y  Ma- 
1  oc.iu-  Kinir.  of  .Mouiit  Lcbanoti,  actnally  came 
to  hi-  draJh  by  the  bik'nc'^s  of  his  small  (dotheB. 
II»  \\ore  trow.-«ers  of  that  mH;rnifn'enco,  that 
ih'V  to.ik  up /I  piece  (>f  (loth  a  \ard  in  breacith 
by  nine  yard"  in  h-n^'th.  In  tfie  war  of  ISIO, 
h»'  w  a-<  «iiL'ai:ed  in  a  t>atiU»  airainst  the  Driisofi, 
in  ^^h.ch  lie  and  hin  men  look  to  their  heeU 
iioni' diately  imi  yetlin^  ci^dit  of  the  enemy. 
Il»-had.  of  course,  a  mn^'niticent  slart.  but  ho 
w:ij*  so  en(*umbered  bv  his  bre'«dieH,  that  the 
]  >rn-'«s  c/iuu'hl  him  brtoie  he  had  WH«l<lled  half 
a  :iiil>-.  Littlu  <|iwirJ«r  i-^  shown  in  Mount  L<»- 
b.ire-n  wars.  Mn«l  the  uidueky  dandv  wa«  mnM- 
^a(•r^••l  m  hi«<  tatai  trowsen* — thuH  atVordin^ 
au'ith*  r  awful  warning'  to  the  iufatuutcd  votar- 
ies ii\   fa^hion." 

We  can  on!v  allow  the  reader  to  taste 
lliis  Syrian  di.«*U  at  our  table,  but  be  may 
have  the  whole  of  it  upoQ  hi3  owu.  lie 
will  tiinl  in  this  little  volume  a  clear,  calm 
•  •}e.  tinder  all  the  twinkling  of  its  fun  ;  a 
l.ii^''-  iiLi.-*-;  of  iIltere^tiIl.r  and  curious  iafor- 
r:i.i*io:i  ;  .i:nl  u  lone  of  thou;;hlful  criticism, 
'.\li.'  li  m.ike  liini  (juite  .-^ure  that  the  author 
wlilwiite  other  l)ooks.  Like  the  GuULn 
Jn^.,1.  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  poiiip- 
^jMr^  L(iriimo;i-pl.i<e  which  d«d*oriu.s  .**()  many 
«•:"  ih'-  current  Kii;;li>h  \oluinet^  of  travel. 
N»'iili'  r  Mr.  I)e  Forot  nor  the  anonymous 
author  <d  the  (i'diltii  l)ihjin\  went  to  Bur- 
inali  or  Syria  to  kill  •l-piiauls  or  slay  lion?. 
Tliey  .If"  Hot  Ih'*  journals  of  mere  hports- 
m  n,  i»i:t  <d"  intclli;;eiit  ami  relleclinj^  meo  j 
and  V,.'  con-id'T  botli  of  thcni  very  valua- 
ble add. lions  to  our  literature  of  travel. 

---What  we  have  said  above  of  the  de- 
f-  et-  ot   our  typoirraphy.  cannot  apply  to 

l!..-   Stii  ■>  -tri'l  Pu/t  Cut  of  AUTIIIK  PknUUTTN 

.TvM.i  K  which  Ked:ield  has  just  repub- 
i.-h«d.  it  is  a  book  of  the  linept  appear- 
ani»\  a-i  Well  a.'*  of  valuabb'  contents.  The 
ol'j  ■.  t  oi  the  learned  can<»n  of  Canterbury, 
i;i  t.»i.->  vuluine.  is  not  to  record  his  travels 
in  lie*  II  dy  Land,  nor  to  des<.Tibe  itu  geo- 
^rraphy  or  its  history,  but  to  connect  the 
j^eo^rrapliy  and  tin*  history  tojrether.  ia 
§uch  a  way  that  iluy  may  reciprocally  U- 
iustrat*'  «ach  other.  Ad  a  general  rule,  he 
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ha8  omitU'd  no  geographical  feature  which 
throwH  any  direct  li^ht  on  lh«^  history  or 
the  poetry  of  the  Kacre<l  volume  ;  and,  oa 
the  other  haiid,  he  ha.s  iuMTted,  as  h(>  states 
in  the  preface,  no  det^criptions  e.xcept  those 
which  have  such  a  purpost>.  while  h<Mlwell8 
on  no  pa^wsages  of  Scripture,  except 
those  which  are  capable  of  such  an  illus- 
tration. The  lorm  of  narrative  ha.s  thus 
been  merged  in  that  ot  di.^ertation.  and 
only  in  few  inHtances  has  the  main  course 
of  the  argument  been  interrupted  to  de- 
scribe,  in  greater  detail,  particular  spots, 
not  noticed  in  previous  account.^.  Few  in- 
(juirieK  can  be  conceived  more  interesting 
to  the  student  of  sacred  history,  than  those 
which  our  author  has  here  undertaken.  It 
is  no  longer  doubted  by  scientific  men.  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  people  of  every  country  and 
the  peculiar  conformation  and  climate  of 
the  region  they  inhabit.  This  has  been 
frequently  pointwl  out  in  regard  to  Greece 
and  other  nations ;  and  the  question  which 
the  Kev.  .Mr.  Stanley  investigates  is.  whe- 
ther this  connection  can  be  traced  between 
the  pcenerv  and  situation  of  Sinai  and 
Palestine  and  the  history  of  the  Israelitca 
In  the  metfnxl  of  hi.«  solutions,  he  evinces 
rare  learning,  great  power  of  ob.-:ervation, 
a  sincere  reverence  for  his  subj-ct.  and  the 
mastery  of  a  clear  and  sometimes  elo<|uent 
style.  Every  chapter  is  rendered  the  more 
intelligible  by  the  map.s.  both  geological 
and  geographical,  with  which  the  volume 
is  furnished.  Hesides  the  larger  colored 
maps,  there  are.  also,  small  wood-cuts  of 
places  and  towns,  which  assist  the  reader 
in  understanding  the  text.  We  should  say, 
that  to  theological  students,  and  to  all 
others  who  desire  an  intimate  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  lands  in  which  the  events  of  the 
Bible  ()ccurre<l.  this  work  would  be  indie- 
pensable. 

— A  similar  contribution  to  geographical 
knowledge  ia  to  be  found  in  Liki'tknant 
BiUTOx's  rersonal  J\arrative  of  a  J^Ugrim- 
a^e  to  El  .Mtdina  and  Micca.  He  wan  con- 
nected with  the  British  army  in  Bombay, 
where  he  acquir^a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Tarious  dialects  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  and  where  he  learned  to  adopt 
the  manners  and  even  the  looks  of  the 
Orientals  so  well,  that  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  pass  everywhere  in  the  East,  not 
only  without  detection  as  a  Frank,  bat 
with  tdmirable  helps  for  yiaiting  tabooed 
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placcB,  and  observing  Fccludcd  cuBtoms. 
Ilaviug  oflftTcd  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  in  1852,  his  BorviceR.for 
the  purpose  of  removing  that  opprobrium  to 
modern  adventure,  the  '*  huge  white  blot,*' 
which  in  our  maps  still  notes  the  eastern 
and  central  region  of  Arabia,  they  were 
acct'pttd,  and  he,  assuming  the  character 
of  an  old  Persian  wanderer,  set  out  to  cross 
the  unknown  Arabian  peninsula,  but  parti- 
cularly to  visit  El  Medina  and  Mecca. 
At  tlie  time  Gibbon  wrote  his  -Decline 
and  Fall,"  it  was  supposed  that  nobody, 
not  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  had  ever 
reach(Mi  Mecca ;  but  Lieutenant  Burton 
Fhows  that  two  persons,  at  least,  had  ac- 
complishi'd  the  journey,  first,  an  Italian, 
named  Bartema,  in  1G03,  and  then  an 
Englishman,  named  Joseph  Potts,  in  1680. 
Subsequently,  another  Italian  named  Fa- 
n.iti,  and  the  celebrated  Burckhardt.  l>oth  in 
1814,  performed  the  feat.  But  though  the 
track  is  thus  shown  not  to  be  an  entirely 
new  one,  it  was  never  before  traveled  to 
so  much  purpose  as  by  Burton,  in  1853. 
Tn  fact,  El  Medina  is  quite  a  virgin 
theme.  His  narrative  contains  more  full 
and  interesting  particulars  of  the  great 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  than  have  been  befdre 
WTitten  ;  his  descriptions  of  the  holy 
cdilices  are  scrupulously  technical,  and 
his  sketches  of  the  sacred  cities,  which  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  faithful  to  the  reali- 
ty. What  he  says  of  the  scenery  is  not 
very  striking,  but  it  was  not  for  scenery 
that  he  undertook  his  wearisome  and  peril- 
ous adventures.  It  is  the  people,  their 
manniTs  and  customs,  their  strange  faiths 
and  rites,  their  costume  s  and  characters, 
which  attract  his  attention,  and  which  he 
portrays  with  singular  vivacity,  and  yet, 
truthfulness.  The  interior  life  of  Moslem 
he  throws  open  to  us,  to  afford,  not  a 
passiii;r  glance,  but  a  full  and  steady  look. 
By  introducing  himself  into  the  very  re- 
cesses of  the  harem  and  the  caravan,  as 
a  i)racticing  physician,  he  was  enabled  to 
behold  mysteries  which  are  sedulously 
guarded  from  the  eyes  of  Christians,  and 
whicli  he  exposes  to  al]^e  world.  Nor  is 
fie  lej-s  amusing  than  instructive.  Like  the 
author  of  Eothen,  or  our  own  Ilowadji, 
be  is  not  always  grave,  but  mingles  many 
a  telling  anecdote,  many  a  langhter-moving 
incid'Ut  among  his  more  serious  observa- 
tion>.  A  dramatic  interest  is  thus  given 
to  his  pages,  and  that  truth  of  local  color 


which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  traTdenP 
stories. 

—Another  book  of  traTel,  not  destltoto 
of  interest,  though  by  no  meana  of  the 
same  value  with  those  we  have  joBt  no* 
ticed,  is  the  Modem  Greece  of  oar  eoos- 
tryman,  Denrt  M.  BiniD.  It  detaila  the 
incidents  of  a  year's  sojoorn  in  the  eastern 
peninsula.  The  author  was  detained,  for 
that  time,  by  special  stadies  at  Athena,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportnnitj  to  tn- 
vel  extensively  through  the  neighboring 
country,  as  well  in  the  Peloponneaaa  ai  in 
more  northern  Greece.  Daring  faia  toui^ 
he  visited  nearly  every  rite  which  la  fa» 
0U8  in  the  annals  of  that  immortal-oou- 
try,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
principal  ruins,  and  the  more  recent 
changes.  We  do  not  find  mach  noTel  inp 
formation  in  the  book,  althoagh  it  ia  pleat- 
antly  enough  written,  in  a  liberal  and  kind- 
ly spirit.  The  chapters  devoted  to  modem 
Greek  literature  are  the  fireaheat,  while 
those  on  the  manners  and  coatomsi  the  poli- 
tics, religions  festivals,  the  atate  of  ednc^ 
tion,  and  the  strnggles  of  the  Greek  race  to 
emancipate  itself  from  tyranny,  tboogh 
not  so  new,  are  yet  readable  and  ediljflng. 
Mr.  Baird  has  a  strong  sympathy  fior  tbs 
Greeks,  and  defends  their  oanse  with  a  be 
coming  and  manly  earnestness.  The  iUa^ 
trations  to  the  volume  are,  some  of  tbeB, 
from  original  drawings,  bat  a  part  seem  to 
ns  to  have  been  abstracted  from 
classical  dictionary.  Any  one,  who 
pens  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Grote's  Hiiloiy 
of  Greece,  will  find  excellent  ^""'n-w  in 
some  of  our  author's  deacriptlTS  aketehee 
of  places. 

— Mr.  BoN  Gaultisr,  or  W.  Edaoalr 
stoune  Ay  toun,  D.C.L.,  who  wrote  the  La^ 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  has  Just  written  a 
new  i^oem— Bathwdl — ^whlch  TIekaor  k 
Fields  have  republished  in  their  OBBDel 
beautiful  manner.  The  poem  laBothtfell^ 
monologue,  in  a  dungeon,  nboafc  Us  Uhb 
and  love,  and  ambition.  It  la  written  with 
fluent  facility,  and  rhymes  BulodlowHi 
and  sometimes  bears  the  render  sUmgwItt 
its  easy  music  It,  also,  ia  not  gnUty  «f 
obscurity,  or  novelty,  or  power.  It  InqnitB 
as  easy  as  the  Angd  in  the  Bbmm^  aal 
much  more  vigorous  and  mauly.  lib  a 
skillful  poetic  exercise  upon  on  old  IhanM^ 
in  the  old  way  ;  bat  it  ia  not  poetry.  We 
open  at  random  on  the  lOftth  psffB^  aal 
find  a  good  example  of  the  qoalitj  of  thi 
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poom.    Ilothwrll  (lc«crn»»'s  whut  F^c'thington  those    pablications    mast    posposs  a  rare 

-aid  to  him  :  charm  and  value.     Th«*j  will  recall,  as  he 

"  '  I^>r<l  Karl.'  h<'  Mii.l.  '  in  days  of  oM,  turns  th«'ir  leaves,  some  of  the  many  impo9- 

A^  I  hav.  h.Mnl  tli.'Htorv  toM-  ln     landscapes,  and    some   of   the  many 

WI.oIm.I  a  l..;un.ou^  wiiv. .  \ovv\y    forms,  Which  have    made  a  tour 

Hut  kiiiirs  riu'li*  -t'l'l'»:n  iui<l«'rHtand  through  southfTU  Germsiny  the  most  de- 

1  ho  w..rih  of  tliMt  whirl,  tlM-v  p.MsesK,  lightful  of  Kuropean  rxperiences. 

-Aii'l  ilii-  wi.ik  iiMmanli  •<  hhaintU'6MU'j<K  .                 .    .         ... 

<-..-t  hun  his  crown  nri.llir.'.  —The   late   iJishop   Uainwnght  was   a 

I  nrtii  ii<»t  now  the  tair  irlnar-c,  man  Universally  oeloved  ;  a  faithful  pas- 

K,.r  still  .t  l.v. .  iuniinstn  r.  vei-e ;  ^        ^„^|  ^          -^  ^.j^j^^.n       ^  p-rmanent  mc- 

I  h.-  oii'.v  •.li.ill  1  hav  :  ^                                       * 

Til  t  Iw  who   %  <  it-.'.l  "tho  lady'rt  wrong  morial  of  his  life  and  teachings  is  just  pub- 

W;.*  far  t..o  wi-.  to  t.iny  lon^',  lished  hy  I).   Appleton  tV  Co.,  containing 

i;.  for,  hoj-laiinel  th-  Mvav.  thirty-fourofhissenuou..  and  a  sketch  of  bis 

Irit  nir,  wlun  toituiii-  Ihm  kons  on,  -^ 

Ati.l  .Imu"  r  in  Ww  i.ath  \x  none,  ljf<^'  •>y  Bishcip  DoANK.  of  New- JtTsey,  with 

11-  uiioin.  H.H  to  <Ulay.'  '  Pr.  Higbee's  address  at  the  funeral.      The 

Th"  f»orin  is  (1«  dicat'd  to  Sir  Hdward  Bui-  memoir  comprises  lh«'  facts  of  hi8  life,  but 

H»r  i,y lion,  who  \vrit<'s  po«'try  of  the  same  it    is  injiire<l  by  affictations  and  puerili- 

kiiid.  ties.     The  sermons  are  plain  expositions  of 

—  NV.'    h:ive   ncived  from  the  Austrian  texts  and    doctrines.     Th«y   are  not  elo- 

Lloyd's.  at  Trii'ste. several  spt'cimensof  their  qu«'nt    nor    brilliant,    but    they   have  that 

illii-truitd    publieaiions.   which  may  have  calm    good    .^-ense  which    was    the    main- 

u!i  ii.ler*?-!  l<»r  Annriciui  niub  rs  aud  irav-  ppring  of  the  Bishop's  character  and  life. 

••|»r-.     Ihcy  aro.  first.  JlhtftrationH  of  the  He  \t;is  a  man  wh<»He  memory  will  Ik?  long 

Iht'.nht,  wild  lotti'f-press  accompaniments,  cherished  ;  for  h(?  was.  in  many  ways,  a  rep- 

pr<|iar»Ml  by  soni"  of  ili»?  mo>t  skillful  art-  resi-ntative  miui!*t(T  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

i-i'*   uid  wrilirs  «)f  CJ'rmany,  and,  second,  land. 

\\\ '  .ht  tri:i*>urts  cf  IVn/i«.  and  engraved  — It   is    Fomewhat   curious   that    there 

<:.  j.i<  •'  ot  alltlie  tin»st  pictures  in  the  seve-  should  be  no  biography,  in   PVeiich,  of  a 

rat  uall'-rit's  of  tlu'    iniptrial    city.      The  per.son  who  has  occupied  so  conspicuous  a 

l>.i!r.ib"   i.«t  ih»'  mo'^l  picUirexju**  and  mag-  figure   in   French  history  as    thf  l*riMC«'  de 

ni!i' f  ,1  riv.  r  ill   liurop'*.  imi  excepting  the  Ti'.lloyr.md  ;  but    what    French    literature 

liij:-.'' :   an(l  its  shores,  on    both  sid-s  from  want' our  own  now  suppli<'>*.    Mil.  McIIakj], 

it-  -o  irc"'  In  its  mouth.  al»ouiid  iu  impress-  of  this  state,  has  ju>«t  put   forth  a  m«uioir 

iv  •■  aid   l»'iiutltnl    scon-ry.      iOvery  sttp  of  of  thf  ct'lebratvd  diplonjat   ami  wit.       Ilis 

til-  w  .'.y.  too.  1^  ,ivv,, ci.it.  <l   wiUi  grand  Ims>  materials   have    btM-n    can-fully   c<dlctrd, 

tone  il    rvoijt-:    ami    of    thts.* — both    the  from     the    most    autlHUtic     Knijlish    and 

i>«  au'y  o(   ihi-   i.atnre.  an<l  the   striking  in-  Fr'-ncli  sources,  and  he  ha**  mado   out  of 

t'-f  >t  of  thf  a-^o'iation-— thr  artists  have  them  a  readable  volume       One  rra^on.  we 

a\al«l    tli»-m-.lv»'s    in    th<ir  produc  ions.  suppo«»e,  why  no  one  has  bcfort*  und- rtak«'n 

Til'   -k-  I.  !i.  s   of  seoiH'ty  s-'«Mn  t  »  us  more  a  litV  «)f  this  famous   man,  is,  that   he  has 

fa.t.'itiil  than    thost'   ot   Hartlctt,  which  are  promised  his  own  ncolb  clions  of  his  life, 

ch"  fly  k.io'.vn  in  tli.s  country  ;  and  the  de-  which  are  known  to  be  in  manuscript,  and 

KT  p'.oii-.   mo-ily    l»y  Koiil.  ar-*  animated  will  bf  publl^hcd   after  the  time  indicated 

ar.'l    tr.i''.     The    \  ieiina    galleries   do  not  in  his  will  shall  have  pa'*sed.     Meanwhile, 

C":.t  i::i  many  r« markable  specimens  of  the  th'-re  is  no  harm  in  endeavoring  to  gra'ify 

(.11  ha:ia:i  ma-tr>.  ihoiuh  they  are  ricii  ia  curio.siiy  from  olhir  and    b>H   genuin«'   re- 

u;:- ;•  :.i    an<l    niod-rn    (Jerniiu     paintings,  cord-*.       Talbyrand    was   not   an    exalt* d 

wi.i   ti    aio    litre    r- produced    in    the    b<'st  character,  nor  a  good  man  ;  on  the  contra- 

UMnti'  r  of    the   1».  St    Austrian  engravers.  ry.  he  was  a  dis.M)lute  rake,  an  unprinci- 

Th  >  ar.- sl'^htly  still  and  lormal,  as  is  the  pled    politician:  and    it    would    jmm  m.  for 

c  I-' w  iih  ino-t  ( J- rniai  art   l»ut  are  therein,  these  rea'*ons.  that  the   less    that  was  said 

p>  rh  »[•-.  o,.ly  th"  niore  faitlilnl  to  th»^  origi-  about  him   the  Ix'tter  for  the  wot  Id.      Ibit 

«al-.     I  nr  anyone  who  has  whded  away  a  h*'  was  so    intimately  conn*  cted  with  the 

f'>r'ri;_:i(  in    ih"  JM-h  ,.i.'r»-  and    th"    K"<l«T-  history  of  his  times — those  times  being  the 

hazy  c 'I  ei-Mti^.  or   loioicl    and   lingered  mo^t  eventful   that    Kurope   had  ♦  ver  sei«Q 

eiii:  i;e-- 1  aniotj;^'   th"    u'l-r  ons  ohl  robtn-r-  — from  the  outbreak   of  the  revolutmn    to 

castle- of  the  Danube,  on  ihcir  riKky  clilfi,  the  middle  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  that 
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much  as  we  may  despise  his  persoDal  char- 
acter, he  is  yet  aa  iDdlspeosable  figure  of 
modern  history.  As  a  type,  too,  of  a 
species  of  public  man,  the  thoroughly 
accomplished  and  skillful  intriguer,  he  is 
not  unworthy  of  study.  For  many  years, 
the  diplomatist  has  been  an  essential  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government ;  a  secret 
part,  heretofore,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  more  effective.  Talleyrand  was  a  mo^ 
del  in  this  kind.  No  man,  who  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  was  more  entirely 
framed  by  nature  and  by  habit  for  that 
peculiar  life  of  dissimulation,  cunning,  and 
capacity,  which  the  modern  intercourse  of 
monarchical  states  has  made  necessary. 
His  varied  ability  and  skill,  the  rapidity 
of  his  discernment,  his  profound  knowledge 
of  society  and  men,  his  inimitable  charms 
of  manner  and  conversation,  and  his  im- 
movable as  well  as  impenetrable  reserve, 
were  the  qualities  which  enabled  him  to 
impross  himself  upon  others,  to  win  their 
confidence,  and  to  retain,  at  the  same  time, 
his  own  purposes  and  plans.  Living  under 
all  the  governments  which  followed  each 
other  in  such  quick  succession  in  France, 
and  which  were  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  he  yet  managed  to  be  em- 
ployed by  each  ;  and  alternately  hated  and 
favored  by  each,  it  happened  that  whether 
the  Revolution,  the  Empire,  or  the  Restora- 
tion was  in  the  ascendant,  this  subtle  poli- 
tician was  nearly  always  "  at  the  top  of  the 
heap."  His  course,  consequently,  awakens 
no  respect,  nor  even  admiration,  though  we 
follow  it  with  wonder.  He  possessed  neither 
courage,  originality,  nor  enthusiasm ;  he 
never  evinced  the  slightest  love  of  any- 
thing noble  or  even  virtuous  ;  he  was  de- 
voted to  nothing  but  his  own  advance- 
ment and  his  own  pleasure ;  but  he  was 
prodigiously  adroit,  extremely  sociable, 
a  marked  wit  in  a  nation  of  wits,  charita- 
ble in  his  deeds,  if  not  in  his  speech,  a 
princely  entertainer,  and  among  the  most 
brilliant  talkers  of  a  time  which  number- 
ed Burke,  Fox,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Ma- 
dame Recamier  among  its  conversa- 
tionists. 

Such  a  man,  living  in  such  an  age,  is  an 
admirable  subject  for  biography.  We  can- 
not say  that  Mr.  McHarg  has  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunity,  and  yet  his  book 
is  an  agreeable  one,  containing  a  good 
deal  of  information,  some  lively  anecdote, 
and  considerable  sketching  of  character. 


If  his  book  has  no  other  effect,  it  aujkHf 
our  appetite  sharp  against  the  eipeeted 
autobiography  of  the  wily  Uahop,  for 
which  we  shall  only  liave  to  wait  till— 
18G8I 

—The  Memoir  i^  Harrid  BrMe,  hj  Pka-: 
fessor  B.  H.  Ijeb,  is  an  agreeable  reeoid  of 
the  life  of  a  niece  of  Commodore  Prshte, 
well  known  in  oar  naval  ^nn^i*^  wlio  aftai 
early  age  was  removed  to  Fraioee,  when 
she  spent  a  greater  part  of  her  early  ds|a 
She  afterwards  moved  to  the  United  StalMi 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pittshnrg,  whse 
she  became  the  ornament  and  delight  ef  a 
large  circle  of  acqaaintaocea  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  varied  mttalnmenli^  k« 
grace  of  manner,  and  her  decided  religi«i 
character.  Among  the  diatingulshed  per- 
sonages with  whom  we  are  broogfat  in  con- 
tact by  this  memoir,  are  Hadane  Gis- 
pan,  at  whose  school  she  was  with  the  il» 
ters  of  Napoleon,  Lalkyette,  Mr.  Ticimai^ 
Prescott,  and  Washingtoa  Iiring.  With 
these  she  had  more  or  len  acqiiidataao% 
but  the  greatest  interest  of  the  narrative  li 
derived  from  the  account  it  givea  of  ttt 
progress  of  her  own  mind,  which  waa  lia- 
gularly  powerful,  and  of  the  growtii  cf  b« 
religious  convictions.  , 

— We  have  a  sketch  thnn  the 
nottinger  of  the  Life  and  lUug  of  the 
Swiss  reformer,  ZwinglL  The  tramlatori 
Professor  Pobteb,  of  FraakUii  and  Xai^ 
shall  College,  Pa.,  has  executed  hia  part 
of  the  task  with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  ahli 
original.  Hettinger's  work^  originillf 
published  at  Zurich,  in  1842,  waa  !■■•- 
diately  rec  ognized  as  the  best  extant  on  tki 
subject.  It  was  derived  mainly  fh>m  origi- 
nal sources,  existing  in  the  Tariona  Swhi 
archives,  and  gave  a  m(»re  complete  and  la- 
liable  account  of  the  great  contemporMj 
and  co-worker  of  Luther  than  uaj  Utar^ 
ture  had  yet  furnished.  Thia  aerriae  vai 
a  desirable  one  in  itself ;  fair  the  poor  po^ 
tor  of  Zurich,  somewhat  overahadowid  hf 
the  superior  fame  of  Luther,  Helanethqi^ 
Calvin,  and  others,  and  ndarcpicaaitri. 
more  than  they,  by  his  friends  as  well  aa. 
his  enemies,  bad  never  attidned  all  tha  »- 
putat ion  which  he  deserved.  Hewai^of 
course,  in  some  respects,  m  leaer  U^ 
than  Luther,  and  yet,  in  other  rospcot^^ 
we  have  long  thought  that  he  waa  grwHy 
in  advance  of  the  eminent  German.  Ha  MPf 
what  Luther  either  did  not  aee,  or ! 
ly  avoided  to  see,  the  neccMi^  of  m 
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ical  as  Well  as  rrli^iona  reformation  in 
the  ^i.\l«•^•^lh  ct'utiirv  ;  and  wo  arc  of  the 
bt'liff  that,  ill  seeing'  tills.  h«f  also  saw  the 
rc»ok  on  which  tho  Lutinran  Rfformatioa 
was  (l«"slin<'tl  for  fo  many  years  to  hang  in 
Mi>p«n««t',  liahh?  to  wreck  at  almost  any 
moni'Ut.  Hottinfrer.  however,  is  of  a  dif- 
f»T«  III  opinion,  and  conceives  that  the 
p.diliciil  actit)n  of  Zwinj^li  was  not  jiidi- 
eious  ;  l»ut  he  does  ample  justice  to  the 
di.-iiit«r»-ted  character  of  the  reformer, 
and  to  his  inipt.-risliahle  intluencc  among 
hi-  i  on  n  try  men.  There  are  too  many  ol>- 
5—rv;it'ons,  of  a  g»'neral  kind,  mingled 
witli  ilie  narrative,  to  answer  tlie  demands 
of  a  g'-nnine  artistic  biography,  but.  other- 
wi.-e.  th«'  work  is  one  of  absorbing  interest. 
TurniMi;  from  the  Life  of  Talleyrand, 
whicli  we  had  just  read,  to  tliat  of  the 
hunii'le,  fearless,  and  noble-minded  sol- 
dier pri'-t  of  SwitZ'Tland.  one  neems  to 
p:i>>  nut  of  th«;  hot  and  brilliant,  but  sti- 
lling'. atrn(»sphere  of  a  saloon  into  the  free 
ar:<l  bracing  air  and  pure  blue  skies  of  the 
mountains. 

—  Lift  in  the  Ifinrrary  is  the  recolloc- 
tiori.  by  a  Methodist  minister,  of  hiw  experi- 
en'."»"^  in  th"  circuit  an<l  station.  I'e^inning 
%\itb  lii-^  '"call  to  the  ministry."  it  carries 
u- pl'-j-^'it!y  through  the  many  vicissitudes 
(if  a  "o'.u-  wliat  rainlilinu:  lif*' — as  tiiat  of  the 
M"'^i<':r>t  cl'Tgyman  i<;apt  to  be.  S»'wing- 
oir-'l'-.  r'\i\aN.  coiif<Tence«.  etc..  are  de- 
!-i-!iJ«d  'viih  nui'li  animation,  and  the  char- 
a--*'  t-  <•!'  {•■•.vding  lU'ii  and  W(un<-n  in  the 
M«  tho«li-t  cT"les  ar"  w<ll  dflin<at-d.  We 
i':!.r  from  tlii-  woik  that  itineracv  i>  not 
fav<  '■abb  to  th''  pastoral  enicieney  placing 
n.a'iv  II'' «!!'  --  liard-hip'  on  tlif  preacher, 
ar.l  l'-i\iiiir  h!in  in  liis  old  ai^*-  witlmut 
a'l-  'j-i  It''  -upport.  Tli'T''  ar<'  many  ad- 
m'-.tbl--  finaik-:  in  tiie  work  on  the  pecu- 
V.  I-  r'lati"n-:  ol'  pa^-tiir^^  to  p'-ople. 

A  «:eiM.iid  s«ries  (tf  Mr.  rviisos's  /'t- 
>  ;?;f  li  I-  apft'ar*  d.  aft'T  an  interval  of  ten 
V'  '.r-  -:!i'  "  the  publit-atiori  of  the  first. 
L.k"  :'.•  tir-f,  it  i-«  a  -  riou«*  and  careful, 
V.  t  tir;pr'  !'  ruliiiu'.  pr-  -•iitation  of  the  reli- 


'.  i'V.  -  <.t    t!i"  d'^-tipb'^   of  Swt'den- 
\b.-*    of    the    urit«T.^    who    under- 

\p'!:i:i'.l     th"'     ^Tcat     Si-e 


b'i:_'. 
til%'-    :■•   ' 

:h--r;-'  Iv' 

p'lT.i-'  '  '"-v.  bii?  Mr.  r.ir-'MH  ha*i  evident- 


:i:i.l    th"    great    seer,  satisfy 
u;;Ii  a  lU'i''  r'-p'titiotj   of  his 


ly  ;:i'!i    '.t 
g-n-  r  il  d" 


:■  r  li:i:i- It",  and  pr< '^••nts  the 
?r:ii"s  of  the  sy-tem  in  a  man- 
ner <  f  h  -  "A  n.  II''  pr'-^'^nts  them.  too.  in 
Fuch  a   [>l'a-ing  a-pi ct  that  the  most  in- 


different reader  cannot  fail  to  bc'impreBsed 
by  their  logical  coherence  and  beautiful 
simplicity.  Divested  of  some  of  those 
peculiar  "relations."'  which  by  many  are 
regarded  as  the  n  suits  of  hallucination, 
and  contemplated  simply  as  a  scheme  of 
practical  religious  doctrines,  they  can 
hardly  offend  any  mind  which  is  nincercly 
seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  of  life.  Mr.  Parsons 
writes  with  ease  and  grace,  and  commends 
his  opinions  by  the  gentleness  of  spirit  in 
which  they  are  urged. 

—  FTni^hts  and  their  Days  is  the  charac- 
teristic and  punning  title  under  which  Ur. 
Doran  has  strung  together  a  ktich  of  ram- 
bling essays,  or  rather  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, relating  to  the  men  and  manners  of 
the  ehivalric  times.  After  a  brief  frag- 
mentary prologue,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
state  what  chivalry  was.  he  picks  out  of 
various  histories  the  mo^t  singular  facts, 
t**nding  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  knight- 
ly institution.  lb*  shows  us  the  pag(»  in 
the  process  of  training,  the  knight  as  he 
was  at  home,  the  chevalier  in  love,  the 
knights  *'wh(>  grew  tired  of  it."  female 
kru^dits — particularly  J'-anne  d'Arc  —  the 
chainpi(»ns  of  Christendom,  and  stage 
kniiiht'J.  royal  kni^ht^-,  and  sham  knights. 
Like  all  hi«<  ])revions  volum"s.  this  one  is 
very  entertaining,  full  of  curious  informa- 
tion and  scrap**  of  history,  vivactious  in 
toiw.  -Hid  which  may  ><  rve  to  while  away 
an  idb'liour  a><  well  asanv  book  of  the  sort. 
Il  should  In-  remember*  d.  however,  that 
Pr.  Poran  is  not  ov»r— criipub»u<  as  to  the 
S'Mircev.  of  lil^  knowb'dge,  and  never  spoils 
a  giMtd  vtoiy.  in  (I,,.  t«lling  of  it.  for  any 
waiil  of  accuracy  in  its  detaiN.  He  is  a 
chatty,  sociable,  plea-ant  companion.  *uch 
a**  one  likes  to  lu'-'t  at  the  dinner-table  ; 
but  who,  us  an  in««truclor.  nt-eds  a  little 
wa'cliitii;  now  un<l  th-'U.  For  a  dull  day. 
or  a  railroad  car.  he  is  not  to  Ixr  sur- 
I):vssed. 

—  .Messrs.  Little.  r>rnwn  A'  Co..  of  Pioston, 
continue  the  pnblicati«)n  of  the  FjUglish 
e--ayi-ts.  (»f  which  we  have  la>t  received 
th'"  IVnilil  and  th<'  .itht'ntnrcr,  ejwh  in 
three  volumes.  The  n'or/t/ was  proj.  clod 
by  Mr.  K<lwanl  Moore.  an«l  the  first  nura- 
b'T  \^as  publishe<l  in  January,  l"').^. 
riialmers's  pr«face  explain**  itsirericral  in- 
tention. "The  authors  of  the  World  af- 
fected to  consider  the  follies  of  their  day 
as  beneath  their  serious  notice,  aud,  there- 
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fore,  tried  what  good  might  be  done  by 
turn'mg  them  into  ridicule,  under  the  mask 
of  defeope  or  apolojrj.  and  thus  ingenious- 
ly demonstrated  that  every  defense,  of 
what  is  in  itself  absurd  and  wrong,  must 
either  partake  of  the  ridiculous,  or  be  in- 
tolerable  and  repugnant  to  common  sense 
and  reason.'-'  The  ^(/om/urer  was  com- 
menced soon  after  Dr  Johnson's  Rambler 
was  discontinued,  and  the  great  Doctor 
himself  wrote  for  it.  It  was  first  issued 
in  November,  1752,  and  Dr.  John  llawkes- 
worth  was  the  chief  contributor,  he  hav- 
ing written  seventy  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  papers.  Dr.  Warton  was  also  a 
frequent  writer.  Both  the  Adventurer  and 
the  World  have  less  general  reputation 
than  the  Spectator  and  Tattler — nor  do 
they  deserve  po  much.  The  idea  was  ex- 
hausted. In  the  hands  of  Addison,  such  a 
paper  was  wisdom  with  wings;  in  those 
of  Steele,  it  was  the  wit  and  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman  ;  in  Dr.  Johnson-s  grasp,  it  set- 
tled into  a  sermon  ;  in  the  later  series  it 
was  a  happy  reminiscence.  But  we  must 
all  have  all  of  them,  and  Little,  Brown  &, 
Co.  allow  us  to  have  them  at  the  most 
moderate  cost,  consistent  with  a  proper 
style  and  their  own  dignity. 

— Lvng\s  Classical  ^Uas  (Blanch  ard  & 
Lee,  Philadelphia)  is  a  reprint  of  a  copi- 
ous and  convenient  series  of  maps,  accom- 
pani«^d  with  a  good  sketch  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy by  the  American  editor.  It  is  an 
admirable  and  invaluable  hand-book,  and 
the  maps  are  drawn  with  great  accuracy 
and  b»*auty. 

—  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  De  ComcY's 
work,  Tlie  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  recently  translated  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Shea,  of  this  city,  is  a  work  at  all  equal 
to  its  subject.  Mr.  De  Courcy  is  a  French 
merchant,  who  resided  for  some  time  in 
tills  country,  but  not  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire a  really  intelliffent  perception  of  its 
peculiar  peniiis  or  character.  The  infor- 
mation which  he  gives  is  interesting  so  far 
OS  it  goes,  Imt  it  is  n«*ither  complete  nor 
always  precis*.' ;  and  what  there  is  useful 
in  it.  is  often  vitiated  by  a  narrow  and 
contemptuous  tone,  which  cannot  com- 
ni»'nd  his  UHrrativi*  to  impartial  minds.  A 
writer,  wiio  can  d«'scribe  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  as  *•  a  dntestable  system," 
exliibits  a  great  <U'al  more  of  bigotry  than 
of  tli«*  love  of  truth.  Nor  does  he  do  jus- 
tice to  all   the  eminent  prelates  and  rais- 
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BioDarics  of  bis  own  church.  eBpeclmllj  tt 
those  who  were  not  bom  in  France.  Ifr. 
Shea's  additions  help  the  Toiome,  though 
his  translation  is  sometimes  looee  mod  cu«- 
less.  A  much  better  book  might  easily  be 
made,  and  ought  to  be  mode,  on  the  tue 
topic. 

~A  new  edition  of  A  Sketch  ofiki  Laa 
relating  to  Slavery  in  the  9eoeral  Stket  ^ 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  Gmboi 
M.  Stroud,  has  been  pablished  by  Hemj 
Longstreth,  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  inrahi- 
able  work  to  every  one  who  woald  knov 
precisely  the  legal  condition  of  the  dare- 
being  derived  from  the  statutes  of  the  iIstc 
states  and  the  reported  decMons  of  their 
courts.  It  was  flrst  pnbliahed  in  1817,  ssd 
has  been  for  many  years  oat  of  print.  It 
shows  all  the  curiocLS  details,  with  leitpeet 
to  food,  and  times  of  labor,  and  conditiooi 
of  emancipation^  which  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  author  is  not,  technictllj, 
an  abolitionist,  and  his  work  has  the  tone 
and  accuracy  of  a  law-book. 

—  Professor  Drapes,  of  the  New  To* 
University,  has  condensed  the  sahstioee 
of  his  many  lectures  on  Etuman  Pkgmistsg§ 
into  a  single  volume,  which  forms  a  Toy 
thorough  text-book  of  the  whole  saljeet 
He  divides  the  science  into  statistical  asd 
dynamical  physiology,  and,  in  the  treit- 
ment  of  both,  professes  to  adhere  to  tk 
methods  of  positive  philosophy.  Then 
are  but  two  classes  of  facts,  he  says,  whkk 
can  be  admitted  into  the  diacinrioD  re- 
specting man — those  famished  by  hh 
structure  and  functions,  and  those  which 
may  be  gathered  from  his  historical  esreer. 
Of  course  he  discards  all  met^yried 
conceptions,  which  he  classes  ander  the 
head  of  mysticism,  and  endeaTors  to  eoa- 
vcrt  the  science  from  m  specalatife  bio  t 
natural  science.  The  old  doctrines  of  ir 
ritability,  plastic  power,  Tital  foree,  eta, 
he  speaks  of  as  non-entitlea.  Tel  he  ii 
far  from  denying  those  transoepdMt 
truths,  such  as  the  immortBlity  of  At 
soul,  and  the  existence  and  mttrilmtei  flf 
God,  to  which  positive  science  Is  geasiaHy 
reputed  to  be  inimical.  He  thinks  Ihsthi 
discovers  new  evidences  of  them  in  the  i^ 
suits  of  rigid  physiological  investigstta 
He  is  certainly  careful  throaglioat  hb 
discussions  to  direct  attention  to  theaonl 
issues  involved  in  them.  We  cannot  ayi 
however,  that  Professor  Draper  ^ii611|y  <•* 
capes  the  tendency  to  iiMit«lftlliH|  wlft 
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which  DAiand  nleDct  It  fkmivmiXtf 
chArged.  lie  Beems  to  ub  to  ancribe  to 
powerful  an  influeace  over  maa  to  mvn 
material  circamstances,  aa  to  leave  little 
room  for  the  influence  of  man  over  oir* 
cumstanceti.  lie  does  not  mean  thie,  be- 
cauHO  be  repeatedly  asserta  the  Mlf-ooiH 
f*ciou8nc88  and  epirituaiity  of  the  toiiL 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  human  races,  on  the 
irround  of  modifications  by  external  agenti 
Alone,  be  virtually  yields  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  a  primitive  force — a  force  which  rao- 
diOet*  its  medium,  as  well  as  a  physical  be- 
in^  which  is  modified  by  It.  H^  oljeots 
to  the  t4*rm  **  vital  force/'  as  a  vague  met- 
aphysical word,  which  has  no  meanlof, 
but  {h  there  nothing  in  existence  above  or 
b<*yond  nature?  If  there  In,  tbe^  to  thftt 
extent  there  is  something  metaphyslotL 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  multitude  of  fha- 
ciful  theorifs  have  been  introduced  loto 
phyKiolo|jry  by  the  application  of  indistinct 
mf  iaphyracs  to  the  science  ;  and  Profenor 
Draper  dtiSfrves  great  credit  for  the  solid 
sense  and  fearless  independence  with 
which  he  has  sought  to  drive  them  away ; 
but  we  truHt  that  ho  docs  not  forget  that 
man's  life  is  not  from  without  but  fnm 


wItUo.  It  It  o«7  to  obanetOTlM  the 
founder  doetrinet  of  apiritnal  esitteneo  m 
myatieism ;  bat  to  Umg  m  rellgioD  Md  v^ 
Telation  are  aooeptcd  aaoBf  aea  thb 
alleged  myitloltm  wUl  contlnM  totslil. 
Natore  la,  doiibtle«»  a  great  fcet— aatm^ 
with  It!  eoantleti  beaatlfol  mlnistriwi  ■ 
ever  worthy  of  the  deepeat  and  moet  lo^ 
Terentlia  stody ;  hot  Qod  ia  a  greater  te^ 
reflected  dimly  by  It,  yet  never  eompt^ 
bended  In  natare.  Let  oa  add,  that,  la  tht 
strictly  sototlfle  pert  <tf  fait  espoeltta^ 
the  style  of  oar  aothor  hi  clear,  forolfalflfr 
direct  and  animated.  He  leavea  mo  ooo  » 
doabt,  anywhen,  aa  to  hit  meaBlag ,  laA 
hie  long  habit  of  eiqioandinff  the  dUBoolt 
or  minate  brandhea  of  hit  adeooe  to  tho 
yoang,  has  enabled  him  to  acqalre  the  at 
of  compreeslon  withoot  loalaff  hie  perepic 
ally.  We  know  of  few  booftoi  whtoh  fli^ 
nidi  more  solid  iBstmctifls  In  m  briete 
compass;  and,  thoagh  he  sooAtisMa  ftJk 
into  incidental  errors  (as  wliere  he  speafet 
of  *'  Charles  VU.  mystifying  his  people  kf 
the  impostore  <tf  /oaa  of  Are,''  wbUh 
misrepresents  the  fact  and  mlsealls  m 
name),  his  learaioff  Is  osnally  varied  oafl 
accurate,  iHiile  his  coboIosIods  are  i^ 
markable  for  their  originality. 


COMMENTS     ON     GURREVT     MATTSBB. 


Wii  have  done  with  our  dram-drinking. 
That  fashion  is  gone  out.  and  a  certain 
soInt  blunknc^s  has  settled  down  upon  the 
projrresrt  of  thin;:^* — as  b(>fore.  We  speak 
here  in  m<-taphor,  as  ITaydon,  the  painter, 
d'd.  uhnn  he  i^aid  that  reading  the  history 
of  Naf)ul(>on  was  a  kibd  of  mental  dnuq- 
drinlcirij?.  This  is  true;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  iattt'riy  bad  that  warlike  biography 
served  up  to  u^  in  a  series  of  undeniable 
cocktail;*.  ticklioK  the  general  palate.  In 
the  Hnm'>  sense,  the  late  wild  business  of 
the  Kiiropean  war,  with  its  intelligences 
an  J  ir.xcitcincnts.  gave  us  all  the  alcoholic 
!^•nH:iti<)n'«.  more  or  less,  tis  long  as  It  lasted. 
lint  iiic<H>,  118  we  have  said,  are  gone,  and 
t!i«-  woijd  is  fulling  into  the  old  atrnett' 
Iwn,  .'-boM  in>:  that  progress,  whatever  it  Is, 
i>i:v\i\<  ratbt  r  iiidilVcreat  to  our  nobler  as- 
pii.it.MLiH  anil  liohomcs,  us  yet,  and  wiU  try 
lo  N\<>rk  aloii;^  without  them.  The  world 
won'i  I.e  hurried,  thinking,  probably,  it 
hoii  tinu;  eiiouu;h  lx;fore  it — though,  of 
eonrse,  we,  brit-f  candles,  cannot  think  so, 


In  our  own  case.  In  Europe,  all  the  hopes 
of  the  *<  better  estate,"  growing  oat  of  the 
war,  have  sabsidcd  or  gone  to  sleep,  ood 
the  governors  are  everywhere  fixing  them- 
selves, and  taking  all  precaatloos  agaiosi 
the  common  enemy — th|U  Is,  the  peoples  \, 
and  these  are  so  repressed  and  watche4« 
that  hardiy  a  gleam  of  liberty  Is  visible  ott 
that  continent,  except  in  Swltierland.  Tht 
sovereigns  are  shaking  hands  all  rooai, 
after  that  severe  military  exerclss  of  tha 
Crimea.  Loals  Nap<^eon,  mote  of  a  is- 
fender  of  the  faith  than  Victoria,  prolssli 
the  pope,  and  engages  to  keep  Spain  iaoi^ 
der,  while  fioglaad  interferes  to  prersat 
any  sparks  of  mischief  from  rislog  ont  of 
the  Neapolitan  tfMAn>giis— both  syni^Udw 
with  Austria,  the  Jailor  of  Northern  Ita|j. 
and  all  saints  fkoteraally  the  qaeller  of 
Poland,  as  he  assaoMS  the  crowa  of  all  tha 
Rossias,  with  the  fall  oiUitary  msgniflcsMt 
of  his  faarhorle  empire.  In  Boglaod,  tha 
late  odditloa  of  a  handred  mlllloos  to  tha 
dsbt  Is  only  oo  additional  ssoarity  ogafaMl 
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revolution — a  thing  hopelcHs  in  that  nar- 
row, industrial  island ;  though,  for  the 
Bame  rcai?onp,  slow  reforms  seem  inevitable 
there.  A  national  reformatory  union  has 
been  establinhcd,  with  Lord  Brougham — 
the  old  FchoolmaFter  again  abroad — as  its 
president.  It  is  thought  the  growth  of 
crime  among  the  suffering  millions  will  be 
checked  bv  an  increase  of  reading  and 
writing  among  them.  There  has  been  sit- 
ting in  Brujvels  a  benevolent  congress  of 
delegates  from  the  chief  nations  of  Europe^ 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  better 
system  of  lodging  and  living  among  the 
poor  of  that  continent.  Yentilation  and 
sewerage  form  their  grand  panacea ;  and 
all  the  rulerH  will  certainly  patronize  it. 
France  undtTliea  one  vast  system  of  cen- 
tralization, kept  down  and  kept  silent  by 
the  wariest  despot  of  the  age — one  who, 
rejecting  the  old  formulas  of  tyranny,  de- 
sires to  make  the  pcjople  themselves  the 
willing  agents  of  his  policy.  Flattering 
them,  he  borrows  their  money,  and  binds 
them  to  him  by  the  considerations  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  At  this  moment,  a 
plan  is  in  agitation  which  must  have  had 
its  suggestion  in  some  government  bureau 
— a  plan  which,  falling  in  with  the  French 
taste  of  systematizing,  seems  to  count  up- 
on a  very  abject  condition  of  the  general 
mind.  It  is  proposed,  and  repeatedly  ad- 
vocated by  M.  de  Girardin,  in  the  Prcsse^ 
and  nn'ans  that  the  government  shall  be- 
conn'  the  assurance  oflice  of  the  nation. 
Seeing  that  taxes  must  be  paid,  it  is  pro- 
pose<l  to  gild  the  pill,  and  insure  the  pay- 
ers against  lo?.s<*s  by  storm,  fire,  and  flood. 
This  has  an  attractive  look  ;  but  its  pater- 
nal character  would  only  make  it  one  of 
the  most  hopeless  shapes  of  despotism. 
The  next  step  would  be,  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment the  general  baker,  or  the  general 
farnn.r  of  th(;  soil — the  imbecile  people  be- 
ing spoon-fed  in  brigadijs  and  phalanges. 
Those  I'rench  plans,  we  repeat,  show  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  nation,  where 
syst«'m  is  everything  and  the  people  no- 
thing at  all. 

— ••  May  God  put  a  hat  upon  you!''  is 
usually  the  wick'.d  prayer  {'gainst  his 
enemy,  of  the  g<'nuine  oriental  and  man 
of  the  turban,  who  looks  on  the  western 
funn(;l  and  all  its  bearers  with  a  sentiment 
of  anjzry  dislike.  Some  one  must  have 
flung  this  imprecation  at  A>»dul  Medjid, 
and  made  it  stick  ;  for  he  has  got  to  the 


fez,  and  the  felt  does  not  aeem  to  Tety  te 
ojQT,  at  present.  The  Allies  hare  left  tlwir 
inscription — ^Icbabod — on  the  gata  of  tht 
Golden  Horn.  Islamisiit  has  been  oUlged 
to  tolerate  all  heresies ;  the  Principalitiet 
in  reality  belong  to  the  Tark  no  longer; 
the  Black  Sea  is  open  to  all  the  world,  and 
the  Bosphoms  is  a  common  thorongfafmra, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  the  latest  of  Us 
''Imaginary  Conversations,"  makes  Tal- 
leyrand say  that  Constantinople  is  nov 
nothing  but  a  suburb  of  Maraeiliea.  The 
European  infincnccs  are  snrroanding  that 
old  Asiatic  monarchy— encroaching  on  it 
like  a  rising  tide.  An  English  coal  eom- 
pany  is  about  settling  down  to  work  a 
mine  near  Beicos  bay  ;  and  Groneral  Cha^ 
ney,  with  Sir  John  McNeil,  and  their  engi- 
neers, have  demanded  from  the  Snltaa  a 
firman,  to  make  the  surveys  neceaaaiy  ftr 
the  formation  of  a  railway  line,  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ea]ihr^ 
tes — the  company  being  alremdj  formed 
This  route  will,  of  course,  touch  the  Indus 
in  time,  and  help  England  to  maintain  the 
political  slavery  .of  the  Elast. 

— Intelligence  from  Central  America  is 
interesting.  General  Walker,  at  the  head 
of  1,500  Americans,  keeps  Nicaragua.  Ha 
holds  regular  levees  and  attends  balls. 
The  lion.  Mr  Soul6  has  been  to  viut  him, 
and  has  purchased  a  large  estate  in  the  re- 
public. Foreign  aid  does  not  come  to  Bi- 
vas,  and  his  cause  is  ague-struck  in  Leoo. 
But  the  success  of  the  northern  inroad  fass 
troubled  the  Latin  races  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  a  confederacy  of  the  Spaniii 
American  governments  is  counseled  as 
the  only  means  of  stopping  the  erll.  At 
a  banquet  given  in  Bogota,  capital  of  New 
Granada,  to  the  minister  of  Ecuador, 
Aroscmena,  of  the  New  Granadian  ministiyi 
spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  it  But  Senor 
Toro  followed,  and  said  it  was  an  Imposri- 
bility,  unless  all  the  republics  became 
truly  democratic,  getting  rid  of  all  the 
military  and  ecclesiastical  inflnenoea  and 
bigotries  of  old  Spain.  In  truth,  the  eoo- 
federacy  is  impossible,  and  Walker  Is  prob- 
ably safe  enough . 

— The  Panama  railway  is  likely  to  bring 
us  and  the  New  Granadian  gOTemment  In- 
to collision.  The  vice-governor  of  the 
Panama  province  has,  in  his  message  to 
the  l<«gislature,  set  forth  the  dilferenees 
with  our  people.  The  black  races  of  the 
Isthmus  arc  very  turbnlent  and  threatsB 
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TIk'V  broke  out  in  S«'ptemlHT 
till'  <U'('tioTi  <»f'  (.'ulvo  to  the 
ip.  :in«l  lh»'  (iiiit't  pfople,  m'ow- 
u'll,  Ciillrd  on  the  L'nit»(l  Siat<*s 
Iiul«  pi'ndi'iK'e  juhI  St.  Miiry,  for 
K)ut  t')0  inurino!*  were  ancord- 
II  \}(y,i{^  to  til"  ^hore,  but  WcFC 
led  to  act.  It  is  thouj;ht  Bome 
TOWT^y  will  grow  out  of  the 
ness,  und  it  i.^  not  improbable 
vertiiinTit  will  take  urmed  pos- 
le  thoroui^hfap'. 
Iney  I>o1m'11.  the  younp  English 
GUM  <»r  the  jji'^antie.  r»*inote,  in- 
ract«r  of  -Jiuld  r,"  wished  to 
\\f*  could,  al.-jo,  do  FouK'thing 
Tie  to  the  ft'iIin^Q  of  conimoo 
joordinirly  wrote  hif  poem**  of 
11  War-tiui"."  Like  Mrs.  Chick, 
le  an  etlort.  His  pieces— all 
atin-/,  in  .*^ome  way.  to  the  busi- 
war — an*  very  r<*soUitely  lyric- 
■<  and  sliortM  runninj;  in  a  very 
ij  Htyb",  and  souk;  of  his  versos 
It.  r.ut  an  air  of  crud»r  impulse 
— an  air  of  elfort,  as  we  have 
pen  11  in*'  pontic  ta>te.  he  wish«*8 
■e  sotncthin;:  like  tho>-e  musical 
at  f^ivr  a  cliarm  to  the  s(»ngH  of 
rs  :  and  in  on'^sonjr  h<'  tak<*8tho 
li<'in".  an-l  '^')''s  on  in  this  way, 

»!«•  \V"M.  O.    th"-  Wn!  1, 
;io  w<-!-l,  •  >.   tl:«-  \\<*h\,  ' 

■rfullv   r<)!it:nu<>;i-;   j\n«l    woldy 

'miii'liM'.:  u-^  <•!   a'l   old    Krkimo 

t-ad  ^  -iU'wli'Te — 

!ii'  wi«Ivi<  run, 

!li.'  U-.  ',%••»  run. 

wtilv- ■  r:!n.  tin"  wolvfK  run  !  ■" 

ort  «•!'  t';ini:.  in  fact,  to  make  a 
iMV  klMil  of  car,  run  as  fast  as 
•<iuld  (•  iny  h!tn.  Mr.  DolMdl 
;ir"rit!v.  to  v«  r-i!"v  th<'  s.)und  of 
.'jd  -o  niak'- ;i  h>wlin:;  ^ort  of 
;.  r.  i!  h"  i-:  n-d  rii'itou-. 
lia«<  a  lyii-'.v.ith  r'tnrn-:.  to  a 
tr-''.  i:iV'  -tini:  t'lf  L'Uarb'd  (dd 
a  ;:r'i!'-'jM«*  ^jw. 'ji-^  nf  individ- 
••ri  !!•'  1''  i-  an  old  wiwnan,  i;"inj? 
■«».id.  a'  d  ^::i;:"ti .:  a   *-o!i;;  to  the 

;'r  <  ii?  u! 1-     'orn- iliini:  like 

o\  •  r  iii'  'I*'",  aii  (irdin;;  to  the 

!.•  r  -'••:  :  i-  r."t  v. ith'-'it  powrr, 

r«»'    i!"  it  \\  ill    n:  ik*'  yon    fl.i>-h. 

in.r  <►!"  \\\  •  u'li-'-l-.    li-iw-V'-r.  is 

nil"    i<'.'  -  t'.'!:ii'iit    IV  po.-try. 

'C'»  iu    •  nir'if  ri'   \<  tli-;  «dd   mo- 


ther asking  in  belplera  iteration  after  her 
boy,  and  not  listening  to  the  railor's  re- 
pliep.  This  is  not  nature,  either.  The 
lyric  in  which  a  child  a^kn  its  mother  for 
the  dea<l  father,  is  good  and  touching, 
liut,  on  the  whole,  there  is  too  much  agon- 
Um  and  psychology  in  the  inspiration  of 
these  poems.  No  doubt,  thej  hhow  power 
and  spirit,  and  if  Mr.  Dobell  have  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head  of  a  poet,  he  will, 
when  he  ripens,  write  something  worthy 
of  all  acceptation. 

— The  spies  of  Loais  Napoleon  have  an- 
nounced, or  denounced,  another  conspiracy 
Qgain!<t  his  life.  It  is  reported  that  the 
conspirators  were  to  kill  him  as  he  jour- 
neyed from  the  baths  of  Biarritz.  About 
thirty  of  them  have  been  arrested,  and 
their  bouses  searched,  but  nothing  has  been 
found  to  criminate  them.  The  police, 
however,  say  thej  belong  to  the  Marianne 
society,  and  have  said  and  done  enough  to 
deserve  Cayenne.  This  is.  very  likely,  a 
piece  of  business  mainly  got  up  by  the  po- 
lict;  themselves,  who  arc  ever  on  the 
watch  to  weed  out  and  send  away  every 
dang»'rou8  person  in  France.  There  is  no 
conspiracy  of  half  a  dozen  in  which  they 
have  not  a  man,  and  this  tends  to  bafile  the 
att<'mpts  against  the  emp«'ror.  Conspira- 
cies are  generally  failures.  One  rewdute 
fanatic  does  more  of  himwdf  in  Kuch  cases 
than  a  thousand  in  delil»<Tation ;  and 
without  such  a  man.  the  Marianne  is  not 
liki  ly  to  succeed  soon  in  its  object. 

—  We  have  always  justly  prided  our- 
selves on  the  clearness  of  our  city  atmoa- 
ph«'r»'s.  compared  with  those  of  Hritain  and 
those  of  other  parts  of  Europe— the  re- 
Hul  t .  i  n  part,  of  our  anthracite  and  woo<l  fuel 
In  this  respect  wo  are  likely  to  see  a  change, 
for  thf  bituminous  coal,  which  can  bo  had 
h<Te  in  greater  plenty  than  the  other,  will 
shortly  l>e  used  in  our  houses  and  factories, 
dulling  the  atmosphere  and  toning  the 
marblen  of  our  public  buildings  and  store- 
fronts. We  shall  yet,  however,  hardly  need 
a  law  similar  to  that  recently  passed  In 
Kn;;land,  compelling  the  furnace  owners 
to  consume  their  own  smoke.  This  law 
was  greatly  needed,  especially  in  London, 
where  the  architecture  was  sadly  smirched, 
and  it  is  stringently  enforced.  They  are 
adopting  an  apparatus  by  which  the  hy- 
dro-carlK)n  ia  turned  into  heat — exfumo 
dire  lueem.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  humblest  house  will  have  Its  smoke- 
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coDPumer,  as  a  matter  of  ccoDomy.  Much 
of  the  poetry  of  the  cottage  will  then  be 
lo.st,  and  oo  one  can  sing  : 

"  I  know  by  the  amoko  tliot  bo  pjracefuUy  curls 
Above  tho  grecu  olms,  that  a  cottage  is  near." 

In  that  day,  another  poetical  feature  of 
the  rural  Bcene  will  have  departed — there 
will  be  no  more  milk-maids.  They  are 
getting  up  a  kind  of  machine  for  the  moo' 
leys,  which  is  to  empty  the  udder  beauti- 
fully, while  Mima  is  running  over  her  les- 
son at  the  piano. 

— Professor  Aytoun,  in  his  recent  poem 
of  Bothwcllj  has  shown  an  ignorance  of 
Scottish  history  which  does  not  look  very 
becoming  in  a  Scotchman.  He  has  made 
a  sentimental  hero  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
at  the  same  time  pleading  his  own  close 
adherence  to  the  reality.  Bothwell  was  a 
blockish  border  chief— a  brutal  fellow, 
with  no  more  fine  feeling  or  poetry  in  him 
than  his  horse  or  the  butt  of  his  lance.  It 
must  not  be  argued,  that  a  poet  can  modi- 
fy historical  characters  as  he  pleases.  lie 
is  obliged  to  respect  the  tradition  or  the 
history.  He  should  not  show  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  timid,  nor  Louis  XI.  chival- 
rous. Scott  had  the  true  sense  of  this. 
The  artistic  principle  is  opposed  to  such 
heresies,  seeing  that  its  best  effects  must 
come  from  the  general  preconception  of 
the  subject  under  treatment ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is.  that  we  cannot  accept  the  pic- 
ture of  Bothwell  delivering  himself  with 
sentimental  elfusion.  The  profes.«or  should 
have  remembered  how  Scott  showed  us 
William  of  Deloraine,  own  brother  to 
Francis  Hepburn.  Something  in  the  style 
of  Macpherson's  Rant  would  be  the  pro- 
perest  for  Bothwell. 

*'  Sae  rnntin^ly,  sno  wantonly, 
Stic  dauntouly  gacd  he ; 
He  played  a  spnnjr  and  danced  it  round, 
Beneath  tho  gallows  tree  !  " 

Bothwell,  in  all  probability,  died  in 
delirium  trem*:nSj  from  aqua  v.'tcc — the  only 
enjoyment  such  a  man  could  have  in  the 
confinement  to  which  the  Protestant  lords 
of  Scotland  and  Queen  Elizabeth  had  con- 
signed him.  But,  if  the  Professor  wanted 
a  truly  poetic  soul,  a  noble  and  fiery  spirit, 
in  connection  with  Mary  Stuart's  romantic 
fate,  why  did  he  not  take  the  right  man — 
the  nephew  of  Bayard,  the  poet,  the  gallant 
Chastelar  ?  A  true  poet  would  have  chosen 
Chastelar,  who  really  loved  Mary.  Both- 
well  never  loved  her  nor  anybody  else. 


— In  London,  the  architectural  teach- 
ings of  Ruiskin  seem  to  have  made  an  in- 
pression  on  the  builders ;  for  many  of  then 
arc  adopting  the  comfortable-looking  ttylt 
of  porticos  to  the  dwelling-hou8el^  Bat 
the  municipal  oflBcers,  whose  dm  j  it  ia  to 
regulate  the  streets,  arc  opposed  to  it  lad 
have  decided  that  porticos  shoold  not  be 
built  along  the  line  of  Grosrenor  street 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  angracefnl  thin 
the  bare  line  of  street-hoasea  genersUy; 
and  wherever  practicable  (oat  of  the  regioa 
of  the  business  streets),  the  fashion  of 
porches  breaks  the  monotony,  and  giTCi 
the  eye  a  sense  of  ornament. 

— We  perceive,  f^m  a  late  Earopean 
paper,  that  the  immortal  act  of  Arnold  of 
Winkelreid,  at  the  battle  of  Sempaeh,  is  to 
be  commemorated  in  scnlptore,  by  order  of 
the  federal  government  of  SwitEerlaad. 
The  idea  is  to  be  represented  at  Lnctrme, 
by  a  mass  of  rock  scnlpture,  showiog  s 
peasant  lying  prostrate,  tranaftxed  bj  maiij 
dart««,  and  another  rushing  armed  in  sd- 
vance.  Arnold's  effort  is  conaistent  witk 
the  rough  impetuosity  of  the  Swiss,  as  hit- 
tory  shows  it  forth ;  and  in  thia,  hss  ts 
advantage  over  the  act  of  Tell,  which  lie- 
longs  to  the  legend  of  more  eonntries  thn 
one,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  fable.  The  man  whe 
speaks  of  Arnold's  act,  waa  in  the  battle 
of  St-mpach,  and  wrote  a  ballad  on  it 

'*  It  was  the  Archdnke  Leopold, 
So  lordly  would  he  ride ; 
But  ho  came  gainst  the  Switaor  cfamli, 
And  they  slew  him  in  liis  pride." 

— A  strong  spirit  of  stock-gambling  ae- 
companies,  very  naturally,  the-  violent  ef* 
forts  of  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleoa 
to  set  the  machinery  of  trade  emd  indosby 
going  in  France,  at  anj  rate;  and  the 
temptations  to  fraud  are  encouraged  I7 
the  confusions  and  desperate  reaonrcei  at- 
tending a  wont  of  success.  The  other  dsj, 
a  chief  superintendent,  and  a  couple  of  the 
cashiers  of  the  Great  Northern  RaQvej 
Co.,  of  France,  absconded  with  cash  sad 
scrip  to  the  amount  of  three  miUiou  of 
francs.  One  of  them  (If.  Gueiin)  wail^ 
rested  in  London,  and  two  Grelets  and  IL 
Parot  were  arrested  in  New  Tork.  The 
latter  threatened  to  IutoItc  many  of  the 
company  folk  who  stayed  at  home,  is 
something  as  bad  as  their  own  robbery  of 
running  away. 

-—In  a  late  number  of  the  fiewe  dv 
Deux  Mondes,  is  an  arUcle  on  the  lalfeet 
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of  Nicari»:;u:i  and  (J«  lu-rul  Walkor.  Uy  Al- 
frr<l  A''^<»l.iiif.  writhMi.  of  oih-m',  in  u  spirit 
of  no  ur»  111  .'Vinp;itliy  wiih  our  pro^jress  in 
t'tntrul  Ainorlo.i.  In  onlor,  no  dnultt,  to 
i'\pr»  >."*  h:-  own  i-'i-linjis  wiih  morti  fn*e- 
doni.  ti)>  vM'itir  in:ro«liio<;s  a  Hpaniurd, 
t*n«-«iiM^  at  tilt'  churacti  r  of  the  Engli^h• 
bp«'ak-n;j  p'-o|»lc,  .'<ayiii>f,  \Va>hin^ton  was 
an  <\:uti-t  aii<l  u  middling;  kind  of  man, 
(it-n.  J:u'k-oii  a  brutal  trooper,  etc.  He 
c'«»nt»'nd-  \\<"  arc  cliirllv  dititin;;uisbi'd  for 
cant.  h\  puorisy.  and  niout-j-^rubbin);,  and 
'•lid-  l»y  Miyini^  tiio  world  is  crucinrd  Im.*- 
tW'Mi  two  tl)i(!voH,  thu  liritoii  and  iln; 
Yankfi- -a  viol»nt  and  not  very  bappy 
H»rt  <»r  ni«taph<ir.  Tin*  artirli*.  on  tin*  \vb«)le. 
i-j  siv.-r*'  ;  hut  we  can  ncovtr  our  com- 
plai'iiey  in  a  lauj;h  at  Mr.  Alfred's  an- 
tr«»ru»rny.  IIo  ^ays  ibi;  progre!*rt  of  con- 
,|ii.  wt  M-tn^  to  jjo  with  the  niovonient  of 
ih"  liirth --Ironi  Ka^t  toWe-tl  The  ncliord- 
ina«*l«'r  is  abroad,  tiiey  nay  :  be  nhould  Iw 
at   liotn"   to  M.  A^^olant,  as  noon  a.s  po!)- 

hibji'. 

— Mr.  SruoniK's  History  of  Knf^t nitl, 
lat'ly  pub)  -h»'il.  has  (►nee  niop*  a;{itat<Ml  one 
r>f  tho-  •  Iii«torical  <pie>ii<)ns  which  literary 
iivn  ar"  in  ih*  habit  of  d:>cuv4in;;  from 
ti:je*  ti»  t  rn»' — the  jruilt  or  innocence  of 
An:.-  iJ'.l-vn.  11.'  leans  to  the  b»lief  that 
>'»••     w.i-i    a     guilty     cnature— naturally 

•  'i.'Mjli.  -'•■  i;i:^  lit'  niakf"<  a  kind  of  hero  of 
ll'.'iiy  \  111.  Ibit  it  is  a  e^itIci^n^  of  l>e 
Ct>r'i.v  wh.'.b  induc'"^  us  to  notice  tho 
i.m!*  v.  'I  Ii.' (•p"urn-«  at'T  has  written  an 
artiel'".  in  h'.^  own  >tyle  of  minute  diK|ui- 
■itiin.  to  -lio.v  >h>'  \\a-»  a  M«-.*»>alina.  lie 
:-.i\-.  "I.--  kiiu'"*  rM>t  di'-Iike  to  her  was 
('  rt.i'iily  <:i"i»'  d  by  her  iiu'w-cile  minner.'', 
uliieh  ;.r.-  iii'ii.'a'ed  bv  h'T  fitolish  habit  of 

• 

biM.'hiii.:.  ]>••  t^ii!u\  ha^*  a  keen  tab  nt 
/•r  t':i-  k!:id  o:"  rrit!ci"<ni.  but  we  tliink  he 
;-  m'-l  I'.x  M  iiiT".  II'*  <|Uot«-s  some  in- 
-M".  ••-  la  Ai/ih  he  i-"  repr«'"*"nt'd  lan;:h- 
ii.j  \*'y  ii.ii  li  out  of  place,  and  appa- 
r  •..'Iv  .I'.-ui.Hv.  r.ut  lie  doi  s  not  kni>w 
t!' •  III  I.:  i_'  of  til"  word  liuiifh.  About 
»  t...  \,  ujiI'iI  '.  •  .ir-  a:,'o.  it  meant  t^ni'le. 
i  \-'  iiii''—  •■■•uM  "how.  James  V. 
i:.  !.  i:i  h!-  la^t  monn-nts,  P'Coj;- 
!:"/.-  i.  -  t:  ;■■:.. U  with  "  ane  little  lau^h- 
:■;■.■■  .i!  .1  -.»  <i;-~.  .I.'li!!  Ivnox  favrf  that 
i^:''\i   M.ivy.  .it   lj»'r  cuncil   board,  gave 

•  r.  ■  .  !i'"  'i.iMj'it'  r."'  wh'Tj  hhe  naw  him 
\  •■  ii«-  i:..  'Ill- ;/.»//' ini'Mtis  ca<'hinnation,  to 
«Ii-;'.:i^' I'.-'i  i:  Iii>:ii  :ii"r»'ly  smilinj^.  Anne 
Ii«.l-". :!.  t.ilUiiiLr   of  th"   smallneHs  of  her 


tt.I'--    h  l]:*\- 


neck  to  the  governor  of  tbe  Tower,  liefore 
her  <>x>'Cuiion.  said  sbe  hud  but  a  littlo 
n<'ck  and  hiiighed.  that  is,  smib-d  Kidly,  and 
with  a  natural  effort  to  seem  culm.  Chan- 
cer talks  (d'  the  Orient  laughing,  and  tho 
rest  of  I  he  po«t««  use  tho  word  in  the  m*nte 
of  Bmiling.  This  part  of  I)e  Quincy's 
argument  dm^s  not  hold  wuter ;  the  ioibe- 
c  lity  is  not  proven.  We  do  ni»t  think  she 
was  so  bad  as  he  wiys,  di'>trur>ting  every 
record  made  under  the  eye  of  the  Tudor 
tyrant,  for  the  purpose  of  ju»<tifying  his 
ferocious  actions  and  pas-^ions.  It  was  aa 
age  of  gro-Hn»'M.  and.  no  doubt,  Anne,  a 
woman  of  th<>  most  fascinating  Rpirit  and 
gay«'ty,  permitt<d  or  encountered  a  great 
many  frtM'doms  on  the  part  <»f  her  ad- 
mirer.«».  Uut  guilty  or  not  guilty,  history 
will  not  receive  tho  evidence  aganiKt  her. 
—  In  Pom««  of  our  journaln  we  have 
seen  RUL'ge«ted  a  monument  to  Eilgar  A. 
Poe.  N«»  doubt,  it  is  goo<J  to  rem«*mber 
di.*tingui.<>bed  men  ;  but  crowds  of  the  beat 
men  of  the  world  have  never  had  monn- 
ments.  save  the  printed  record,  and  we 
think  this  RufYlcient  in  tbe  vast  majority 
of  cafM?».  Irid'*«*d.  types  are  better  memo- 
rials than  the  monum**nti«  or  tomlm.  and, 
pave  an  a  malt<*r  of  municipal  ornament  In 
the  line  of  art  (which,  we  admit,  is  a  high 
consid'-ration).  we  do  not  p<e  that  these 
la-t  have  many  goinl  argum**nts  to  recom- 
mend them.  And  this  peems  to  )m>  the 
gtneral  impression.  Tbe  slowest  work  in 
tbe  world  is,  not  church  work,  but  monu- 
ment work — as  everybo<ly  know«— as  if 
p-nplefelt  til"  supi'rfluity  of  i».  Clando 
Frollo,  in  Victor  IIulto's  JVotre  f)nmr,  holds 
a  Itook  in  his  hand,  and  says  *M his  will 
destroy  that"— meaning  that  the  stone 
symbols  ar«*  feebb-r  than  book  meanings. 
In  .Mimeth'iig  of  the  same  way.  we  think, 
the  m>  morials  of  men  are  best  kept  In 
books.  For  the  rebt,  the  worthiest  of  be- 
in-;  inonn.ient' d  are  men  identified  with 
great  and  good  opinions,  and  a  course  of 
eorsdiiet  h<ld  in  honor  by  the  world.  Here 
intelbct  should  nt>ver  be  gloriil-d  instono 
or  bronz**.  It  is  an  involuntary  thing, 
and,  b«-sidts.  it  mak"S  its  own  best  moDU- 
m'-nt.  A  statue  of  Sir  I.^^aac  Newton  would 
Ix*  th"  eoldeit  in  the  world,  if  we  must 
memorialize  in  the  public  places,  it  should 
Ik*  bold  acts,  lofty  thought''.  g«'n«  rou**  will, 
and  tboiH.*  sentiments  that  tend  to  makt 
men  bi'tter  than  they  wi^re,  especially 
when  belonging  to  those  who  cannot  make 
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their  own  record  with  the  pen.  Mr.  Toe 
was  a  fine  iutcllcct  unhappily  warped  by 
circumstances  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his 
literature  which  calls  for  a  genial  admira- 
tion. Ilis  writings  are  his  monument ; 
they  will  keep  his  name  as  long  as  Frank- 
lin's— a  sufficient  honor  for  him  or  any 
man.  . 

— The  subject  of  house-ventilation  is 
beginning  to  excite  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  ought  to  excite  it  everywhere. 
In  the  London  Builder ^  non- ventilation  is 
justly  called  one  of  the  barbarisms  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  architects 
should  be  obliged  to  make  vents  for  bad 
nir  in  all  the  rooms  they  build,  as  well  as 
for  femoke.  In  this  country  we  have 
stronger  motives  than  the  English  for  de- 
manding the  improvement,  seeing  that,  in 
the  generality  of  our  rooms,  we  have  a  lit- 
tle hole  in  the  wall,  very  oftcjn  near  the 
floor,  as  the  only  vent,  whereas  the  open 
grates  of  the  old  country  make  a  far  purer 
atmosphere.  Then  the  windows  open 
mostly  from  the  lower  part,  cutting  ua  to 
the  midriff  with  drafts,  and  leaving  our 
hea<ls  in  the  warm  and  putrid  air.  These 
barbarisms  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  and 
must  still  be  denounced  in  the  hope  that 
the  reform  will  come  in  time.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  bed-rooms,  we  believe  sleep,  that 
knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care,  de- 
stroys more  of  the  species  than  the  peril- 
ous labor  of  the  waking  time. 

— In  his  Course  of  Literature,  Lam-VR- 
TiXK  has  been  trying  to  justify  himself  for 
his  neglect  of  revolutionary  Italy,  when 
be  was  minister,  in  1848.  He  says  he 
meant  to  send  the  army  of  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  and  he  would  have  done  so  but  that 
the  bloody  outbreak  of  June.  1848,  spoiled 
all.  Lamartine  was  not  the  man  for  that 
crisis.  He  had  made  to  himself  a  bug- 
bear of  the  first  French  revolution,  and,  •" 
fearing  too  much  violence,  acted  so  as  to 
paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  period.  lie  bad 
narrow,  scrupulous  views,  such  as  men 
take  in  times  of  quiet,  and  refused  to  see 
the  great  want  of  Europe — the  great  need 
of  rousing  the  p(»oples  against  the  tyrants 
everywhere.  He  merely  desired  to  see 
France  "soon  over  it,"  whatever  may 
come  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  lie  also 
feared  the  military  spirit  of  a  general 


t'Cuffle,  suspecting  the  litterateitrs  and  \um- 
yers  could  not  bold  their  ground  in  it; 
and  we  are  strongly  conTinced  he  made 
himself  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
order  to  check  any  tendency  to  sing  the 
Marsei/laite.  and  march  over  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  in  aid  of  other  peoples.  He  hu 
had  his  reward.  His  timid,  little,  prodent 
policy  rendered  him  saspected  by  the  red 
republican  party,  and  the  outbreak  fol- 
lowed. He  did  not  take  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  soon  found  himself, 
according  to  the  poetical  canon,  among 
the  shoals  of  fortune,  where  we  now  aee 
him,  in  fact,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
we  arc  sorry  to  say,  along  witli  hinL  But 
he  has  taught  men  a  lessoq ;  and  when 
France  next  liberates  herself,  she  will,  at 
the  same  time,  try  to  liberate  all  the  lert 
of  Europe,  as  the  best  security  againrt  re- 
action. Wellington  said  people  could  not 
wage  a  little  war.  Lamartine  tried  to 
make  a  little  revolution. 

— In  some  journals  we  see  a  speeola- 
tion  respecting  a  canal  across  the  bthmns 
of  Panama.  It  is  known  that  the  warn 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  wash  the 
shores  of  Western  Europe,  and  prodnoe 
the  high  temperature  so  favorable  to  hu- 
man life  and  vegetation.  If,  say  some, 
this  stream  were  directed  to  the  Panama 
canal,  widening  it  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and,  in  the  end,  going  mainlj 
through,  the  climate  of  Western  Europe 
would  be  changed,  and  the  oivilization  of 
the  British  isles  would  perish.  Yerj  pos- 
sibly such  would  be  a  result ;  for  climate 
and  soil  are  the  predisposing  causes  of  all 
human  conditions — in  character,  phUoao- 
phy  and  power.  But  the  canal  ia  not  yei 
built,  and,  even  if  it  were,  the  Gulf 
Stream  might  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  out  of 
its  old  track  and  take  to  new  oouraea. 

—Among  those  events  in  the  wild  re- 
gion of  Kansas  which  take  ua  out  of  our 
civilization,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  pio- 
neering and  first  settlement  of  nations,  we 
must  set  down  a  challenge  of  General 
Lane  on  behalf  of  the  northern  emigraati. 
He  calls  on  a  hundred  of  the  Missouri  men 
to  come  out  and  fight  him  and  ninety-nine 
others,  on  the  fair  field,  and  so  decide  tht 
angry  controversy.  It  would  be  well  If  it 
could  be  80  decided. 
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TiirsK  t'lj'clion  tim<'M  iMfiictnito  into  tho 
n-i)«'«'t  of  the  city  liko  a  Scutch  luiht 
ihroiijh  orii-'s  clothi'S,  or  liko  Ihr  iinp:ilim- 
lili-  <lii-t  «»r  liii;h  \vinil:*  attiT  a  dry  Hpcll, 
\slji.h  :uM*  li:inil"(l  hoiispwivos  dt'Rcrilm  U8 
••  :r<tt'.iu  into  fviTvihiii;;."  Kvi-ry thing 
ti-t'  -  <»{■  ih'in.  I'vcrythiiipf  jJinollrt  uf  them, 
-vrrvthiiiir  s<»ninN  of  them  ;  vou  can  see 
ii-  thill-.'  ■Ifiirly  till  you  have  wiped  them, 
a- it  w.r-.  !roin  its  i*urfac«'.  They  are  in 
your  vi:iii«N  at  «rMHier.  and  they  are  strong- 
*>r  th:i;i  tli«>  aroma  of  your  walnuts  and 
y.>iir  ni!ii*  ;  at  the  thratre  they  settle  upon 
III-:  se'-u-  :  at  church  tln^y  blur  the  ppecta- 
<  !•-  of  ih'»  pr«'ach«'r  ;  they  are  in  the  very 
tuti'^-s  ih*  stpM't  organs  grind  ;  you  caa 
IK  I*,  s-e  a  be.iutiful  picture  till  you  have 
du^t'-d  it  of  th«'m.  They  render  your 
ino>t  tT'iiial  fri<'nd  impertinent  and  your 
n«\v.-pipT  a  nuisance.  You  recall  the 
st«»ry  of  Dr.  JolniMim  and  tiie  two  juvenile 
firiidi^it'-i  who  would  be  forever  reciting 
•■  .My  nam"  is  Norval,"  one  at  a  time  ;  you 
wi*h  peopli-  would  do  their  ])olitical  ex- 
e:t"iiiTit  -tijrch  li;:ht  proc«'ssions.  mass 
me<  tiniTs.  -tinnp  sp  eches.  and  all — all  to- 
:: -tl;  r  am!  ;it  oiie*- ;  ♦•  th«re  would  be  more 
li'ii-'  :i!id  .<4ii.ri«'r  ovrr." 

IJ  It  >'nc"  \]>\'i  cloud  must  overcome  um 
(■■r  .1  -♦  I*'  •!  'i-  ;i-oii.  l.t  u"  trrat  it  after  the 
l.i'!.  <'i  n','  cii'.  rfiil  philo-ophers  and  turn 
on:  it.  »  !•.  .-r  lliiiuir.  Fttr  instance,  wi-  are 
ill  N'V-  rul.t  r.  •  t)iU  dreadful  nmnth  of 
N«»Vi  m'»  ■:*."  ;-aM  Ili-liop  Warburtfiu  ••  when 
th»'  liJtl'*  wTMicli.'*  haujif  or  drown  thrm- 
-'•!^'-:i  I'l  t!i-  uT'-iit  orii'-i.'-'ll  tln'ni-elvps  to 
tij  •  .'".rt  t-r  iIm'  d"  vil."  If  w«*  were  of 
I.  'I  1  •;!  !."i;.l(inii«j  ii«iw,  our  almanacs 
'.\  .,11  \\.\rn  u-  "about  tliis  time  expect 
•::;';  '.■'.'»  .l-.-«'."  and  w-^  ..  jould  have  no 
t.i  ■.•|i:-  :ii-'<'s  and  pitch  ti»ri'he**.  no  s»utiu 
i'l!  :■  -  a'.d  raMip.ii>_rn  >or)i;-tfr.'<,  no  "  Tip- 
;.  .  r.  ■■'  .ml  TnI-t  too"  wli»r«'with  toward 
•  .**.  ><..  i:i'*o:itiii»':itlv.  wf  should  be  in- 
:  ii'!:u'  t':i'  •'oniiimity  of  our  windpipes 
•-.  •  ■  :  1/  «r-.  or  con-trictin^  <»ur  respiratory 
.  r::i'- Willi  ■»iraii':ulatiu;;  cords. or  tragic- 
•.  . .  \.i:iltli,-  ov.  r  th'«  railings  of  bridges 
I  .  •  iiua'.i^'.  i;k"  t!i<'  alarming  M.intalini, 
•I-  m  in<>>t  ho4ii»'>**  ofour-elvesin  uncom- 
iMrt.iM"  ua:.  r.  ll.it  bring  New  Yorkers, 
i. -■  ai''  T)ro«)|  a 'ai:i<^t  the  suicidal  inHueaces 
of  th»*  ,s«a-:..:i.  W«»  liave  <»ur  principal 
ei<>i'ti'>ii.  \s!iioh.  though  itcomep  but  once 


in  four  years,  po  fully  inflatcp  the  popular 
mind  that  it  never  wholly  collnpMe:*.  The 
people  which  ha-*  aquatlrennial  Presidential 
election,  statedly  recurring  in  November, 
can  never  bi?  prone  to  wdf-murder,  even  if 
it  were  not  entiTtained  with  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  railroad  and  other  catastro- 
phes in  the  interval.  Thus,  if  it  despair 
with  Fillmore,  it  can  Beek  sympathy  with 
Fremont ;  if  Fremont  be  cold,  it  can  throw 
Itpelf  on  the  bosom  of  Buchanan  ;  if  even 
Ruchanao  betray  it,  it  can  fly  to  lager 
bier  and  new  platforms.  But  it  will  not 
lay  murderous  hands  upon  itself;  it  bos 
ptill  its  transparencies,  its  stump  speeches, 
its  bets  and  its  vote.  It  may  take  to  it- 
self other  conventions,  it  may  change  the 
C(»n8istcncy  of  its  i^bell,  it  may  mitigate  or 
intensify  the  complexion  of  its  republican- 
ism, it  may  twist  or  straighten  its  whig 
line  of  beauty  and  grace,  it  may  put  on  or 
draw  back  the  slide  of  its  dark  lantern; 
but  it  will  never  quite  despond  ;  it  will 
rally  in  the  Park,  fire  off  its  rockets,  and 
live.  In  this  country  our  NovcmlHT  sui- 
cides are  confined  to  the  foreign  population. 
PiVery  native-l>orn  citizen  would,  if  possible, 
survive  till  the  next  presidential  election. 

liUt  come,  Rw<'et  reader,  like  two  uU-in- 
uU-to-each-other  lovers  let  u.s  steal  away 
from  this  political  carousal,  with  its  baf>H 
drums  and  its  banners,  to  the  still  bower  of 
a  picture  or  a  song.  Or,  shall  the  Palace  of 
Industry  and  cunning  handicraft  detain 
us  at  first  with  its  many-minded  machines, 
its  curious  coal-ho<ls  and  miraculous  man- 
gles, its  boudoir  liee-hives  and  drawing- 
room  churns,  its  patent  pictures  and  mu- 
sic, its  patent  homes  and  happiness? — for 
here  are  hollow  clapboard  cubes  called 
"  portabl4>  houses,''  such  jokes  and  sallies 
of  the  usi>ful  as  you  may  easily  carry  off 
on  your  shoulder  and  go  to  houseke<*ping 
with  on  somebody's  grass  plat,  with  no 
more  stock  or  implements  than  your  wife 
and  a  small  dog.  a  versatile  cbaflng  dish 
and  a  dissolving  bedstead.  Here  are 
sonorou'*  clocks  of  ail  work,  which  tell 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  and  how  the  wind  blows 
— and  here  arc  thunder-toned  bells,  de- 
scended of  Great  Tom — and  here,  too,  are 
tintinnalmlant  dainties  meet  for  the  toilet- 
table  of  Titania. 
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But  in  the  wilderness  of  curious  things, 
in  wood  and  ivory  and  leather  and  me- 
tals and  papnr  and  glass  and  india-rubber, 
most  tempting  of  all  are  the  prettinesses 
in  china,  odd  hits  of  Dret»dfn  and  dainty 
sets  of  Sevres.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
quaint  and  naughty  story,  told  in  painted 
porcfliiin.  of  a  very  possible  episode  in 
Drrsden  fashionable  life  in  1749.  It  is  a 
Fcene  of  consternation  in  a  pleasant  party. 
Around  a  cnrd  table  are  seat«'d  a  high- 
dutch-fashionable  lady,  as  lh(*  fa^^hions  went 
in  lh<»i»e  davs.  and  her  brace  of  cavaliers. 
Up  to  the  moment  seized,  pretty  nothings 
have  bet>n  passing,  with  much  compeaition 
in  compliments.  But  suddenly  ♦' such  a 
coil!'' — discomliture  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  the  }2atlunts,  high  triumph  in  the  oth- 
er's, and  a  porcelain  fh'-for-shame  in  the 
glowing  face  of  the  lady — all  causi'd  by 
the  apparition  of  a  rustic  young  woman 
with  a  baby,  followed  by  a  Mcddle-Iike 
lawy«T,  with  a  tell-tale  billet-doux  in  one 
hand  and  a  wtirrant  in  the  other  '•  touch- 
ing the  private  affairs  of  M.  Von  Miiller-' 
— a  droll  bit  of  jocosity  in  china,  a  hundred 
years  old.  and  precious  to  fanciers  of  genu- 
ine old  Presden. 

Then  there  is  one  exquisite  tcte-a-tete  set 
in  Sevp»s  of  a  classic  patb'rn,  elaborately 
arabi'sqm'd  ;  and  another  of  eight  piece's, 
having  line  miniatures  of  the  historic  la- 
dies w  ho  adorned  the  court>»  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  Such  charming  morceaux  in 
porcelain  are  most  rare  now-a-days,  and 
the  contimplation  of  th<'m  helped  us  to 
what  we  would  fain  flatter  ourselves  is  an 
original  discovery. 

Onc<'  upon  a  time  a  devoted  German  al- 
chemi^t  was  imprisoned  for  snpp«)s«'d  ne- 
cromantic researches  after  th**  philosopher's 
stone.  In  prison  he  pursued  his  scientific 
experiments  with  thetrueGerman  patience, 
ardor  and  ingenuity.  One  day,  in  mak- 
ing some  crucibles,  he  discovered  that 
th<«y  wi.*re  changed  by  the  intiMise  heat  to 
the  appiurance  and  almost  the  te?[ture  of 
that  curi(Mis  and  much-coveted  porcelain 
with  \ihieh  China  and  Japan  th<«n  supplied 
Western  Europe,  where  its  manufacture 
was  ♦■st»M«med  almost  a  heathenish  mystery. 
His  happy  accidi»nt.  boldly  and  sagaci- 
ously followed  up,  result«'d  at  last  in  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  porcelain  manu- 
facture of  Meissen  near  Dresden.  But  our 
plucky  old  savant  produc<'d  only  a  plain 
white  article,  and  it  is  saXl  that  in  his  anx- 


iety and  toil  to  attain  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of.  figures  and  colors  which  thoCbi- 
nes(>  and  Japaoese  ware  displayed  even  theOy 
and  which  by  modern  discovery  and  im- 
provement have  since  been  maltiplied  and 
combined  in  such  marrelous  creations, 
he  went  mad.  His  name  was  Soitiektr, 
and  from  Botticher^a  madneu,  allowing  for 
an  illiterate  version,  is  not  far  to  Fotieko' 
mania,  thai  charming  invention  to  keep 
fair  and  nimble  fingers  out  of  mischief, 
whose  provoking  name  has  hitherto  defied 
the  curious  to  reduce  it  to  ita  etymologi- 
cal elements. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  I  hnrrah  I  Three  cheers 
again  for  that  abominable  candidate.  Let 
us  get  out  of  town,  let  ns  get  oat  of  the 
country  altogether. 

**  Come  thou  with  mo !    If  thou  hast  worn 
awn^ 
All  this  most  glonons  summer  in  the  crowdf 
Amid  the  dust  of  cities,  and  the  din, 
While  birds  were  caroling  on  every  spray; 
If,  from  gray  dawn  to  solemn  Kight^s  ap- 
proach. 
Thy  soul  hath  wasted  all  its  better  thon^ti 
Toiling  and  panting  for  a  little  gold  ; 
Drudging  nmid  the  very  Ices  oTlUTe 
For  thiti  accursed  slave  that  mokes,  saaa 

slaves ; 
Como  thou  with  mo  into  the  pleasant  fieldi; 
Let  Nature  breathe  on  as  andmake  us  flree  T* 

It  is  but  to  step  into  Williams  and  81s- 
vens^s,  and  here  we  are  in  an  English  Farm- 
yard ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  picture  to 
be  strolled  into,  as  though  one  tuned 
into  it  through  a  gate  from  the  road,  it  li 
this  country  piece  of  Herring's,  with  ill 
comfortable  horses  and  comfortable  covi^ 
its  comfortable  pigs  and  ducks  and  ehM^ 
ens,  its  comfortable  pigeons  and  tfrft— 
and  flies  (for  these  last  are  none  tht  Um 
pp'sent  in  the  picture  because  yoa  do  Ml 
see  them),  and  its  comfortable  farmer  uA 
most  particularly  comfortable  milk-maid, 
for  whose  snug,  warm  presence  we  an  !■- 
debted  to  the  thoughtful  Facd— an  iBtnK 
duction  roost  proper  to  a  scene  wheieia  a 
brook  of  milk  and  honey  were  nothfaigfli^ 
tounding.  No  less  comfortable  are  tte 
atmosphere  and  the  sky,  the  abnndanee^ 
the  completeness,  the  homeneas,  the  health, 
the  thank-God-ness  of  the  picture.  If  thcfs 
be  in  any  object  or  suggestion  an  erer-ee- 
slight  departure  from  this  uniTeiaal  aai 
complete  contentment,  It  is  In  the  nmiatie 
ral  cleanliness  of  the  pigs.  This  la  a  eo^ 
dition  proper  only  to  early  shoathood,fln 
the  tender  porcine  feet  have  learned  te 
stray  in  ways  of  rooting  pleasantiMH  aai 
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of  piuMled  poucp.  Wo  could  wij*h 
ii»  dirty  pij^  in  the  c<)iup:iny  to  hujij- 
•orin'  dtM'p  poetic  meiiuiri«;  in  the 
psiji-ss  «>!'  his  fellows.  Nor — for  wo 
)lhin'^  if  not  critical — can  we  bestow 
idividcd  praise  on  the  l>;ick;rround, 
jsei'ins  to  us  too  much  subordinati'd, 
durn«l.  Where  the  fop'jjround  is  so 
witli  ol»jeots  of  ess<.»ntinlly  prevailing 
st,  wheuire  the  eye  may  not  easily 
?r  to  remain,  the  painter  is  under  no 
«iiy  ot"  ^:l^Mluin«Jf  remoter  ol»j»ctH  to 
l•'ati^f.lctc»ry,  ari<l  even  false,  indis- 
e^s.  In  the  *•  Farm-yard"  the  dim- 
)f  the  backj;round  is  greater  than 
i'-tarjce.  nor  is  tiiere  that  opa(juenes8 
?  air  which  would  suflice  to  explain 
'n  s-MJuiT  i|,<.  picture  a  third  or  fourth 
.ve  wi-h.  more  tlian  at  tirst.  that  the 
'ter  «>f  th"hou<e  in  the  trees  was  more 
\^  d»tiiied,  and  tliat  the  trees  them- 
.  foli.i;;'*.  branches  and  trunks,  were 
nfMund«'<l  ill  that  comrntMi  greenneps 
c^nld  oiilv  be  the  etf«ct  of  a  distance 
r  thi'.n  !"»'«-rn>*  inteiub'd  her«'.  kStill, 
!•  t!ii<  po.-sible  clieck  to  our  admira- 
h»"  *•  rarm-vard"  Ih  a  nunt  d"li«:l»t- 
'tnp'.  \\herefr<im  we  snitf  the  country 
j'l  citeli  a  ('<iiiiitry  appi  tite.  It  is 
f  vitality.  h"alfh  arnl  solac<*ment. 
f*  ICituiH  .-kill  the  paiut'-r  ha«*  eol- 
ar)<l  arian.:«'<l  all  that  can  entertain 
"  ai.tj  t!i  '  iina^iiiatioii,  appertainin«^ 
ei.ii!itry  arid  a  «'i)\iiitry  lif«'.  an<i  has 
d  ilir.«:i-h  and  o\  er  all  a  sunnv  radi- 
uite  .  ri.liaiitintr.  As  Washitiiitim  Irv- 
\-  <  I  th>-  ii-pect  <•!'  an  Kujilish  rural 
.tp  .  '•  it  is  a.-.-ofiateii  in  th«'  mind 
I'-as  iif  nril' r.  of  <jir;«'l.  of  sober,  well. 
"Ii'-d  prinepl'S.  of  hoary  u-^a;;!'  and 
d  ei"-!'ni."  To  Mr.  (ito.  Tatfersou, 
ii  (''-.--ttil  •rijjraver  of  th*'  "  Kni:lisli 
•  .el  "  t!i»'  ta-k  has  been  set  (»f  re- 
)\\\\i  tli!>  ciiariniiii:  ])ictun\  and  wc 
H.n.  Ap'Ct  a  b-autilul  work  from  his 

u-*  tirii  iiMW  to  another  jncturc 
:ri  i-  ail  aliidiii;;  cliarm  b)r  thi?  Va\^' 
'!i(»l  ir  Mr.  .latu"*'  Kard***  plate  of 
i-p'T'  and  II.<  IVi"nd-',"  afh  r  John 
-Sliak-^p*  r>'  in  tip*  el;ib-rooin  of  the 
id  I.".:,  uith  lir-  literary  brothers 
•bli*  jiiT  ■•;-  abn'it  him.  it  wi.-«,  per- 
rorn  (I  111" 'id'-  a  ;'eiMl  that  Mr.  Ka«'d 
he  !;iTi'.  I'or  h!-.  >-jly  et  and  it-<  treat- 
••Ab.r.il  Ihi-  t::ue  ,  1''.m:5;  Jou^-oii  prol)- 
ejan   I"  iiejuir*'  that   turn  for    con- 


viviality for  which  he  was  afterward  noted. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  previous  to  his  un- 
fortunate engagement  with  the  wretched 
Cobham  and  others,  had  instituted  a  meet- 
ing of  htaux  tsprita  at  "The  Mermaid/'  a 
celebrated  tavern  in  Fleet  street.  Of  this 
club,  which  combined  more  talent  and 
genius  than  ever  met  together  before  or 
fince,  our  author  (Jonson)  was  a  member; 
and  here  for  many  years  he  regularly  re- 
paired, with  iShnkHpl^rc,  Beaumont,  Fletch- 
er, Seldcn,  Cotton.  Carew.  Martin,  Donne, 
and  many  others  whose  names,  even  at  this 
distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feelinfjf 
of  reverence  and  respect.-'  These  club 
meetings  were  not  merely  convivial,  and 
the  painter.with  a  fine  discretion,  has  chosen 
their  purely  intellectual  features — the  ur^ 
biini  and  eruditi  of  their  famous  company. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  the  prominent 
figure  is  Sbakspere  seated.  Ilis  right  arm 
rests  on  the  table,  and  his  left  hand  holds 
a  closed  volume ;  his  forefinger  between 
the  leaves  hhows  that  he  has  been  reading 
from  it,  probaitly  aloud,  and  now  he  turns 
to  the  rest  with  something  choice  of  phi- 
losophy or  poetry  that  its  pages  have  af- 
forded, or  called  up.  In  various  and,  we 
may  supp(»se,  characteristic  attitudes  of 
attention,  his  friends  receive  his  words. 
Well  nigh  divine  with  wit  and  wi^dom.  A 
little  behind  him  we  have  rare  Hen  Jonson. 
bru'-qne,  inipulfive,  honest.  On  his  left 
stands  the  n'liowned  scholar,  poet,  wit, 
courtier,  soldier,  adventurer.  Sir  Walter 
Haleigh,  leaning  familiarly  on  the  shonld*T 
of  Shakspere's  noble  friend  and  irenc  rous 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  Raleigh *s 
is  a  most  agr<'eable  portrait.  Near  these 
an  esp»»cially  attractive  figure  is  that  of  Sir 
R<dH'rt  Cotton  ;  with  his  back  toward  the 
spectator,  as  he  turns  naturally  in  his  seat 
to  listen  to  the  spi'aker,  his  attitude  is 
graceful  and  striking.  A  portrait  evident- 
ly— not  les«»  so  than  th*'  Shaksp»Te  or  Ra- 
leigh of  the  picture — is  the  figure  «f  Thomas 
Decker,  S'^ated  apart  on  the  extrem**  right, 
the  characteristic  sneer  of  the  cynical  dra- 
matist on  his  .somewhat  singular  face.  On 
the  opposite  side,  and  standing  behind  the 
rest,  is  Joshua  Sylvest(>r,  the  quaint  and 
erudite  author  of  **  Tobacco  Battered  and 
Pipes  Shattered,*-  a  formal  fellow  enough 
with  his  imposing  ruff  and  priggi^h  Ufard, 
as  unlike  his  vis-a-vis,  the  nonchalant,  de- 
bonair Raleigh,  in  his  character  as  in  bis 
clothes.    Seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table, 
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with  his  hat  on,  a  grave  man  and  of  ma- 
gisterial demeanor,  is  *<  the  wisest,  greatest* 
meanest  of  mankind,"  the  famous  Lord 
Bacon :  near  by  Fletcher,  the  drama- 
tist, sits  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  Beau- 
mont, bis  partner,  whispers  to  the  young 
and  bundsome  John  Seldcn,  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  his  flowing  locks.  Be- 
side these,  there  are  Daniel,  the  poet-lau- 
reate, and  Donne,  Dean  of  Saint  Paulas, 
Camden,  the  historian,  and  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dor£>et.  The  distribution  of  the  figures 
is  impartial,  and  the  composition  of  the 
entire  picture  most  happy.  A  massive  cur- 
tain, the  texture  of  which  is  exquisitely 
reproduced  in  the  engraving,  lends  its  rich 
comfort  to  the  room,  and  the  architecture, 
adornmeiiis.  and  furniture  have  a  certain 
keeping  with  that  Elizabethan  company. 

We  are  promised  a  sight,  ere  long,  of 
the  work  which  has  achieved  a  more  sud- 
den and  complete  popularity  than  any 
other  British  picture  for  many  years — a 
picture  su  full  of  human  interest,  one  that 
so  seizes  and  holds  fast  the  hearts  of  the 
Briti^-h  p(iople.  made  keenly  sympathetic 
by  the  horrors  and  sorrows  of  a  recent  war, 
that  the  crowd  weeps  before  it,  even  the 
Queen  bestowed  her  tears,  and  critics  turn 
from  it  with  nothing  to  say.  We  allude  to 
Mr.  Noel  Paton^s  "  Home,"  The  Return 
from  the  Crimea.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Ste- 
vens have  admitted  us  to  a  sight  of  a 
photop^raph.  which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  still 
affordi*  a  touching  idea  of  the  intense  pathos 
of  its  simplicity  and  truth.  A  tall  guards- 
man, torn,  dusty,  jaded,  emaciated,  has  just 
returned  to  hi«  cottage  home.  Evidently 
he  entered  unawares,  for  it  is  the  speechless, 
tearless  shock  of  the  picture  which  holds 
us  silent  and  lx)wed  before  it.  The  soldier 
has  sunk  into  a  chair  before  the  Ore ;  his 
wife  lies  at  his  feet,  her  arms  about  him, 
her  head  on  his  breast ;  behind  him  his  old 
motlHT  buries  her  face  in  his  neck ;  the 
baby  sleeps  in  the  cradle  ;  with  long  swing- 
ing ptM'dulum  the  old  clock  ticks — you  can 
see  it  tick — on  the  wall ;  through  the  cot- 
tage cuHtimcnt  soft  twiliglit  settles  down 
upon  a  p  ^iiceful  landscape  and  begins  to 
veil  the  village  spire ;  the  lire-light  flick- 
ers, and  groiesquu  shadows  dance  on  the 
wall  ;  the  grandmother's  spectacles  lie 
where  they  have  just  fallen,  on  the  open 
page  of  the  Bible ;  on  a  chair  by  the  Are 
lies  the  work  which  the  happy  wife  flung 
there  when  she  threw  herself  with  a  sup- 


pressed  scream  into  the  armi  (bImI  he  ha 
but  one !)  of  her  brave  biuband ;  inside  the 
box-bed  hangs  the  old  fiddle,  dumb  now, 
once  for  all ;  on  the  floor  are  the  stick  and 
bundle,  and  a  Roasian  helmet,  a  trophy 
plainly,  and  cumbersome  present  to  the 
wife.  There  ia  the  medal  with  a  double 
clasp  that  tella  of  gallant  exploits;  and 
there  are  the  bandaged  temples  that  teO 
of  close  quarters  and  sharp  slashing ;  and 
there  is  the  empty  sleeve  that  tells  of 
bombs  and  the  trenches ;  and  there  are  the 
sunken  cheeks  that  tell  of  the  bospltsL 
The  soldier  gazes  vacantly  into  the  fire- 
not  a  word,  not  a  tear ;  he  has  not  gathered 
his  wita  together  yet ;  as  yet  the  old  pais 
ia  too  much  for  the  new  joy.  The  wife 
rests,  at  last,  upon  his  sturdy  breast— a 
swooning  pallor  overspreads  her  face,  asd 
her  eyes  are  closed — not  a  wordt  not  a 
tear,  not  a  movement,  unless,  perhaps,  sons 
habitual  feeling  for  that  absent  hand.  He 
old  mother  has  a  story  la  her  weede^hs 
cap  trembles,  her  hands  are  clasped  eofr 
vulsively,  we  do  not  need  to  see  her  hee 
to  know  the  look  it  wears.  We  know  that 
no  sound  escapes  her.  Nothing  hveafes  the 
silence  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  \  it  ii 
the  picture's  hush  which  makes  yea 
also  silent.  Of  it  a  London  paper  ssjs: 
*'  Out  of  war,  the  dreadfUlesk  of  all  the 
miseries  of  Time,  comes  this  appeal  to  the 
deepest,  gentlest,  purest  aflLections  of  ov 
common  nature.  Thus  it  la  that  anch  ai^ 
of  imagination  all  compact,  inatlnct  with 
the  beauty  of  truth,  and  the  truth  of  beaa^i 
'serveth  and  conferreth  to  magnaBiBlly« 
morality,  and  delectation,'  and  \ij  ao  dofai^ 
doth  '  raise  and  erect  the  mind.'  " 

In  our  election-phobia  we  have  mnrio  Is 
get  away  to.  Siuce  Haretzek,  disguli^ 
broke  his  operatic  wand  and  ntind  lata 
the  seclusion  of  dollar  ooaoertB»  we  kan 
been  regaled  with  some  moat  daketaUi 
feasts  in  that  kind — Lagrange  and  Ale 
laide  Phillips,  assisted  by  Amodio,  ArigaoU, 
Ooletti,  and  Ceresa,  serving  ua  witk  (hs 
choicest  lyric  fruits,  gathered  prlneipaQf 
from  the  gardens  of  Verdi  anid  llfjtihiei 
The  Trovatore  aud  L'Btoile  du  Nsed  h 
what  may  be  called  civil  drcsa — that  1% 
without  their  bravery  of  soeneiy  and  eo^ 
tume — have  filled  the  Assembly  Rooms  wUh 
delighted  guests,  to  whom  the  flaUguedll 
freedom  of  those  reunions  aflbrded  an  a^i^ 
able  relaxation  from  the  formal  iTffgntiWri 
lines  of  the  Academy. 
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THE  lahors  of  nn  inM<;iiiiiC{int  insect 
li.*iv<'ilottr<l  tlu'sm^aruundtho  south- 
i'rii:n.t>t  purtinii  (if  our  republic,  with 
rnr.il  i^lainl."*.  or  kcjfs,  of  jiU  <liini'n>ionH, 
fri-m  tli»"  <xt«-inl<<l  iirvti  of  Key  Lnrpo, 
t>'  ii  ininutu  cluiii})  of  inaii(;n)ves,  hardly 
I.irir«T  tliaii  an  onlinarv-.sizeil  bn'iikfast 
till  til'.  ])  it  these  islands  nro  indebted 
t'»  the  (■••ral  in.TCt  fi»r  thfir  first  founda- 
tii'M  **n]y.  As  scmiu  as  tliey  reach  the 
-infill',  tin*  indu-^triou-*  arehitects  ceaso 
thrir  liilmrs,  and  all  further  ^n>wth  is 
ii«'[M  niliiit  *>\i  ••ther  rausr^.  Th«*se  aro 
in;iny  and  vurinus.  A  idaiik,  t<»rn  fnnn 
ii  \vr«ck.  and  to>srd  al>out  by  the  winds 
and  w.r. (S  fa*  nianv  davs,  niav  at  last 
r» -t  u['"n  the  Mirt:uM.'  of  the  coral. 
Slit  liir<  li  fr«'iii  the  Wiivrs  by  this  slight 
bani'T,  tin*  in.~»its  sjucad  a  br4>ad  Ihit 
F'M-k  uii'l'  r  iis  It  ♦•,  wliich  >oon  bi-coinos 
f..Vi  n-tl  wi-.h  >!inii  ami  rarth,  thus  ft»rm- 
ii;;:  tli«'  l:r"»t  rutliiiK  nts  i,{  a  Mtil.  This 
.-j-rt'iid-J  ai.tl  (IcNatis  itst'lf — the  first 
J. ■.■if  (if   wri'ck,   }'(Tha|is,   catches  lui- 

•  .;h'  r.  an'l  a  lar;:t  r  ludwark  against  tlift 
vi..Iihi»-    cf  tbf   w.ivfs  is   erected,  till 

•  ;.:!:•   r.n  •  ^*   lit  "f  :,'ri»und  has  ri.M'n  like 
:..a_'i  •  ill  :}:••  \t  i  v  niit!>t  »»f  the  ocran. 

'Mi:^  >■  !1.  t»  iiuln::  uith  tin*  cleuHMlts 
■  >:  t'-rliliry,  »1  m-^  ni-t  I'UiX  remain  barren 
:ii-l  ■:«•  1  --.  iNihaps  ^.tmt•  s('a-l)ird, 
•,'. .  Mill  ':  \.  :t;i  ii-i  jn-'tiMctiil  lli;;ht  over 
:'•;■■  -r  .  'iv  '.v.:t-  r>.  may  |»au«*f  for  an  in- 
>{.'A.'  •■;•  *.  I-  wi  I.. ..;.«'  ri>tini:-[»lace.  A 
>«..].  •»'::;i'  I'V  lilt'  i'ii'l  fr(»:n  some  more 
f.iV'>r-  1  -;■■  r,  .]r<tji-^  ijtnn  tin"  luxuriant 
-i-il.  ti.ir-:'.;:;,'  to  rirtlvr  it.  .springs  up, 
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blossoms,  and  bears  fniit.  Other  birds 
rest  in  the  broiiohes  of  the  newly-born 
tn'o,  and  scatter  the  seeds  (if  other  and 
different  plants.  Protected  still  more 
from  disturbinp^  intluences,  by  the  bar- 
rier it  has  itself  provided,  tlio  land 
^rows,  like  tint  ve|;etation  U{>on  it ;  un- 
til miles  upon  miles  of  territory  aro 
rescu<'d  from  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
Such  is  a  brief  and  simple  sketch  of  the 
nio>t  usual  metho<l  of  formation,  wher- 
ever the  coral  insect  Imilds.  Around  the 
coast  of  Florida,  liowever.  mo.st  of  such 
chan^'cs  tor>k  place  many  hundreds  of 
years  aj:;o,  and  now,  while  some  keyg 
increase  in  extent,  others  diminish.  The 
cause  of  this  lies  in  the  numerous  cur- 
rents, which  the  tides,  iu  tlieir  intricato 
windiuf^s  throu^j^h  so  many  islands,  una- 
voiilabiy  excite.  Thus  a  portion  of  ono 
kry  ixiay  be  slowly  and  steadily  washed 
uway .  'I'he  particles  of  earth,  however, 
art*  n«tt  lo>t.  but  sitvc  to  swell  its  more 
fortunate  n<'i^hbor,  which,  in  its  turn, 
may  be  robbi'd  at  some  part,  to  benefit 
a  tbird. 

It  is  both  instrui'tive  and  amusinf(  to 
obsi-rve  tin;  pratlual  in(*rcase  of  some — 
how  ihcy  stretch  out  lon;^  narrow  points 
likt'  arms,  striving  to  pull  more  land 
frtim  the  b«>ttoni  of  the  ocean.  At  first 
we  s«'i>  nothing  but  a  long  bonk,  which 
is  ahno.st  hidden  by  the  sea  at  high^tide^ 
and  reveiUs  itself  as  a  soft  mass  of  modi 
and  shells,  when  the  waves  retire.  FU 
Dally,  sometimes  at  the  very  extremitgr^ 
somutimcs  in  the  middle,,  a  combinttftNi 
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of  currents  heaps  up  a  mass  abovo  tlio 
higbest  level  of  the  water.  As  if  some 
unseen  hand  had  planted  them,  for  no 
e^'o  bi'holds  whence  they  come,  a  mil- 
lion points  of  mangrove  emerge  from  tho 
umd.  Perfectly  straight,  and  hardly 
tliickrr  than  a  (]uill,  they  bear  a  fanciful 
resem bianco  to  the  growth  of  the  human 
heard.  They  soon  lose  that  appearance, 
however,  for  tho  uniform  stt^m  forks  and 
divides  again,  grows  and  puts  forth 
leaves,  until  tho  whole  surface  of  tho 
mud  gives  place  to  a  fresh  and  lively 
green. 

This  beautiful  green  meadow — for 
such  from  a  distance  it  appears — loses 
much  of  its  charm  as  we  approach,  and 
possesses  none  at  all  should  we  bo  rash 
enougii  to  trust  ourselves  upon  it  The 
mingled  mass  of  pulverized  coral,  sand, 
and  shellri,  that  forms  the  soil,  is  not 
only  extremely  soft  and  treacherous, 
but  tho  young  mangrovi's,  spreading 
out  into  a  chain  of  arches,  trip  up 
tho  unwary  foot  in  a  moment.  Any 
thouglit  of  running  over  such  a  surface 
would  be  rash,  in  tlie  broad  light  of 
day,  but  at  night  would  become  simply 
ridiculous.  On  a  fair  average,  the  fugi- 
tive and  his  pursuer,  too,  would  have  the 
task,  not  only  of  picking  their  way,  but 
of  picking  up  them«olves  at  every  other 
step.  However,  as  the  level  of  the  mud, 
which  is  tdmost  as  uniform  as  tho  water 
around  it,  gradually  rises,  a  short  grass 
springs  up,  and  the  earth  dries  and 
hardens.  The  mangnjve  arches,  like 
many  nobler  structures,  fall  into  ruin, 
as  the  plants  increase  in  height,  till  tho 
scene  at?sumes  the  nppeanuice  of  a 
grassy  level,  dotted  tliickly  with  man- 
grove hushes,  seldom  more  than  six  or 
seven  teet  high. 

These  changes  may  all  be  observed  at 
one  spot,  as  the  edges  of  most  keys  gra- 
dually shade  off  from  their  ancient  for- 
est-covered centre,  to  their  muddy  and 
dmly- increasing  circumference.  We 
speak  of  a  central  forest,  for  other  and 
hirger  trees  spring  up  and  unite  with  the 
mongnjve  in  sheltering  the  interior 
from  tho  scorching  niys  of  the  sun. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  keys  are  covered 
wrth  ;i  dense  growth  of  the  various 
wood-i,  though,  here  and  tliere.  we  en- 
count*  r  plains  of  tlie  most  exact  level, 
carpeted  with  a  short  asli- colored  grass, 
and  f*|M»tted  thinly  with  low  mangrovo 
bushes,  or  single  trees.  Th(^  Ingoons  in 
the  i>l  Mids  ai'o  very  abundant  in  such 
locaiiiies.    These  are  strictly  ponds;  for 


they  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  Itlkaa, 
The  water  finds  its  way  into  tfaemby  sib- 
terronean  channels.  Some  ore  as  salt  ti 
the  occafi,  while  the  brackish  water  of 
others  proves  that  the  run  has  a  lai^gt 
share  in  their  composition .  Bat  tho  tans 
lagoon  is  often  more  broadly  appUed. 
Many  keys  contain  larce  interior  spuoN 
filled  with  water,  which  enters  from  thn 
ocean  outside,  througli  a  narrower  or 
wider  channel,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
these  are  so  extensive  as  to  deserve  con- 
sideration, they  are  honored  with  the 
name  of  sounds,  but,  if  small  and  anim- 
portant,  are  merged  under  the  geneiBl 
term,  laeroon. 

Tho  shore  of  tho  keys  varies  mnch. 
On  one  side  it  is  generally  rocky — tliB 
grass  and  soil  ceasing  at  a  line  that  de- 
notes the  high-wator-mark.  When  the 
tide  recedes,  a  greater  or  less  space  of 
the  rock  is  left  oare,  amounting,  bohm- 
times,  to  several  hundred  feet,  "nu 
other  side  is  either  covered  with  mas- 
grovcs,  whose  arched  and  intarlaesd 
stems  grow  far  into  the  water,  and  fern 
a  dark  green  fringe,  entirely  conoeaKng 
the  land ;  or  it  is  a  bank  of  mud,  ioto 
which  one  may  sink  above  his  kneek 
These  two  appearances  designate  tiM 
character  of  the  shore,  whether  it  grows 
or  wastes  away.  No  key  increaaes  in 
every  direction.  The  numerous  om^ 
rents,  set  in  motion  by  the  tides,  wbSk 
they  heap  up  sand  and  sheila  on  oas 
side,  endeavor  to  cany  away  aoil  fnm 
the  other.  But  here  ue  rooky  fbondt- 
tion  of  tho  keys  preserves  Uiem.  It  il 
only  at  high -tide  that  the  water  oaa 
sweep  off  the  earth  above,  and  dnof 
the  comparatively  long  period  thram^ 
which  the  tide  ebbs  and  again  riaes,  all 
its  strength  is  wasted  on  the  iron  an^ 
face  of  the  rock.  Still  it  makea  an  im- 
pression even  there;  for  w«  find  As 
coral  worn  and  honey-oombed  in  a 
tlmusand  places,  and  changed  to  adaA 
slate-color  by  the  sun  ana  air.  ThH, 
the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  keji 
are  not  in  the  same  ratio  ;  and,  pohapii 
at  some  distant  day,  the  aea  may  ba 
driven  fn>m  every  inlet  andohannel,  aad 
all  tho  keys  become  oonaolidatBd  iato 


one. 


In  the  numerous  sounds,  thatcntuptiii 
interior  of  many  keys,  this  diflerenoeef 
shore  is  very  striking.  One  aide  laar  be 
rocky,  up  tt>  the  liniits  of  tibe  tide,  mtn 
the  ground  rises  abrnptlv,  and,  ootani 
with  short  grass,  extends  bade  to  At 
edge  of  tho  woods.      The  §gw  jaidl 
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thus  Irft  ojM'ii  jiff«»nl  rxoflloiit  wiilkiiii;- 
pT'niiiil  t'tir  tin*  iin)>l  (l»"lk':itt*  f»»ot.  W« 
]iii>h  on.  ami  turn  tlu*  point.  'I'hc 
ii>jM'.*t  •»!*  thr  otln-r  ^hor('  is  hiddon  Uy 
tli»-  t'«»n'.-t,  until  wn  rcaoli  tin'  vovy  t*x- 
tn-njitv  t»f  tlio  clrv  land.  No  sooner 
Joi's  i!i»'  knowinic  t'Vi'  v'atrh  a  ixlinipse 
b<'V«»:i'i  fiii'i  furtain,  than  all  hopes  of  a 
jiltM-aiir  »xv'ur>i«»n,  if  mil-Ii  wt-n*  ev*T 
<'nl«rt.iiiM'il,  art"  ahruptly  (li«iappointt'il. 
prill  i;k  tin*  short*  niav  lu'  Vi*iK-d  htMn'iith 
a  tlii'k  hordrr  of  nningrovt-s,  whoso 
grrrn  Iravj's  toucli  th»'  wat*»r,  and  aro 
ch'irlv  iitlffti'd  in  its  ory>tal  depths. 
What  a  lovfly  >hor«'  I  How  I'hanninfjcly 
the  dark  (rri'iii  of  the  nianixroves  cmui- 
tra>t>  with  tiie  hrilliant  mirror  that 
b.ithe«.  their  feet.  And  they  are  heaii- 
tit'ul  to  \iew  tVoni  a  distance,  or  to  iioat 
by  iazil\  in  ahoat.  Hut  let  the  unwary 
expi'irer  endeavor  to  pass,  hy  wading, 
a>  the  writer  onee  did.  not,  however,  to 
gratify  Ids  euriosity.  He  will  fiml  hiin- 
hi'\i  n<»t  (»nlv  up  to  his  waist  in  wat«'r, 
but  knee-dee}»  iu  a  coarse  mud,  liUod 
with  >liells  of  all  sizes.  If  the  ^hor«)  ho 
iKit  thus  treachi-rouslv  fair,  it  throws 
ju-^ide  all  dispraise,  and  boldly  presents 
itself  a^  it  ib — an  unmitigated  mud- 
baiik. 

The  ."onntl"*,  to  which  wo  havo  just 
reftrn  d.  p»  rfectly  represent,  in  miniu- 
tur--.  I'.ie  j^r«*at  oceans  and  gnlfs  of  our 
i-arlh.  <  >ne,  in  particnl  ir,  aiMUit  t  w«'nty 
mil*'."  n<riliea"^t  from  Kev  \Ve>t,  otVers 
<  v«  rv  V  irirty  of  >||«iri',  >li>al,  and  ehan- 
r»d.  Tie'  l.ir:^*'  k«y  tu.it  contains  it, 
aiii  'v",  i.!i  rtj"Hi'^  in  iln-  swret  nanu'of 
SuiC.ir  l-Nif  1"^  a!:nn>(  di"»><dvrd  out  by 
the  ^••  I.  Till'  »!itrauef  is  hv  two  criM'ks 
or  ■.vi.'.iiiMj^  eli'iiMitU,  in\  oppo.-ite  sides 
<>l  tio'  i-l.iiii'.  Tin-  >:nid!er  woidd  Ik)  a 
tria-ui'-.  C"ui«l  s'une  ••ntiTprisin;;  Yan- 
kee- Tr.iii^;>'»ri  it  n'»rlh.  a^  an  inexliaust- 
ibl'-  nia_M/:iJf,  li»':ii  which  to  draw  un- 
failiii^'  >u;'plit>  «'f  superior  romantio 
hCeiM-iy,  at  s'  in;inv  dojl.irs  tin*  stpiare 
yar'i.  Th-mj^ii  th<'  di«*tance,  between 
th'-  "UU  r  s»  a  .i:*il  the  sound  into  which 
i:  p'.ii-.  i-%  i>.ir«iy  h  df  a  mile  in  a 
>tri\_iif  ilii",  tiie  cfi-ek  winds  for  tho 
'ii.-iai..-  •  of  t.V'i  mil''-.  In  some  places 
it  i~  -•  ■• '-r.il  vai'ls  wi-ie.  in  otlnrs  so 
n.iri'»'.v.  th  it  a  l-o.il  pa^^cs  with  difficulty, 
wii  l"  i:-  d«  pth\.iri«-^  from  thieeorfour 
fet-i  i.»  ;i-<  iiiiny  fitiioms.  Its  banks  are 
or;i.i!ne..t'  d  with  every  charm  of  Florida 
*.«■<  n-  I  .  llir»*  wr  h.ivetail  trees,  arch- 
in;r  o', -r  In  ad,  in  irreen  and  whispering 
<i«inf-^,  uitil  till*  hot  iteams  of  the  sun 
are  (vniph'tely  <xcm'letl  ;  and  our  boat 


iloats  on,  in  an  atmosphere  of  th<^  most 
d«'licious  coldness.  Wo  boar  the  pla.sh 
of  the  water,  among  the  million  archoa 
of  tho  mangroves  that  line  the  banks, 
echoing  and  reechoing  in  a  continuous 
murmur.  A  more  sleep-eoniptdling 
Koun<l  cannot  boimaginejl.  Tin:  bre<'Z« 
outside  is  somehow  caught  by  the  lr«'es, 
at  tin*  mouth,  and  a  weh'oine  current  of 
co«d  air  foUows  our  upward  pri»gre.ss. 
We  CMuergt*  into  tho  open  sunlight. 
The  current  hurries  us  on  more  rapidly, 
for  tlu^  depth  has  becomo  less,  and  ono 
is  a  sure  iinlex  to  the  other.  The  banks 
an»  Covered  with  bushe.s,  on  many  of 
which  w«»  may  see  shells,  high  iu  air. 
They  aro  adventurous  shell-fi«b  who 
adhered  to  the  plant,  while  it  was  yet 
imbedded  in  the  mud,  and,  as  it  rose, 
soared  aloft  with  their  sup|H)rter.  We 
may  find  their  parallels  el.sewhore  than 
in  Florida.  Again  we  havo  a  ghastly 
forest  of  dead  trees.  Thousands  of 
white  skeh*ton  limbs  are  twisted  into 
every  imaginable  shape.  At  night,  espe- 
cially, when  thDwn  into  strong  relit?f  by 
tho  cold  light  of  tho  moon,  they  present 
forms  of  horror,  numerous  enough  and 
f«.'arful  enough  to  terrify  a  hundred 
children.  Wo  speak  thu.-  moderately, 
as  we  doubt  whether  a  hi'ger  number 
could  be  found  on  all  the  keys. 

The  creek,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  S(»und,  is  broader,  and  less  winding, 
lieautiful  grassy  slopes,  with  a  few 
trei's  scattered  here  ami  there,  to  break 
the  nuiuotony  of  an  extended  meadow, 
border  its  banks.  The  water,  though 
de<>p,  is  still  so  clear,  that  tho  shelU 
and  8<'a-weed,  nay,  even  tho  smalloHt 
fish  swimming  along  tho  bottom,  may 
be  easily  piTceived.  Outside,  extensive 
shoals  pndimg  its  windings,  and  show 
plainly  tho  process  of  its  formation. 

Near  the  f*)rm(;r  creek,  resides  the 
Uobinson  Crusoe  of  tho  key — Happj 
Jack.  He  was  originally  a  sailor,  and 
a  member  of  a  certain  band,  that 
meandered  over  all  tlio  keys,  and 
lived  where  and  as  they  could.  Their 
names,  as  least  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, were  as  follows :  Jolly  Whack, 
Pad<Iy  Wh.'ick,  Ked  Jim,  Lame  Hill, 
and  old  Gilbert.  Whether  Paddy  and 
Jolly  w(!re  brothers,  as  tho  similarity 
of  their  Bumames  would  seom  to  indi- 
caU\  remains  doubtful,  as  tho  histor/ 
of  tho  family  is  shrouded  in  as  deep 
obscurity  an  the  origin  of  tho  Pyra- 
mids. Red  Jim  was  certainly  not  an 
Indian,  for  the  Floridians  have  little  in 
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common  with  thoir  savage  foos ;  but,  to 
hazard  a  conjecture,  gained  his  so- 
briquet from  the  color  of  his  hair. 
Lame  Bill*s  prefix  needs  no  interpreta- 
tion. Nor  is  the  patriarchal  title  of 
old  Gilbert,  (»r  ancient  Gilbert,  more  ob- 
scure. On  the  whole,  Jack's  appella- 
tion 8c>pms  to  us  the  happiest  of  the 
six.  However  different  their  names, 
and  varying  tlieir  dispositions,  they  all 
united  in  a  common  love.  The  fra- 
gnmt  goddess  of  whisky  absorbed  the 
affections  of  their  guileless  heart.-^. 

As  whisky  is  one  of  those  articles 
with  which  the  coral  insects,  unfortu- 
nately, have  not  yet  supplied  the  keys, 
these  ardent  devotees  were  frequently 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  town  of  Key 
West,  for  outward  and  visible  manifest- 
ations of  the  spirit  within  them.  They 
necessarily  went  down  sober,  for  the 
want  of  liquor  sent  them  ;  but  it  was  no 
less  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should 
return  drunk.  Skillful  sailors  as  they 
were,  and  favored  by  Pi-ovidence  with 
moderate  breezes,  nnd  smooth  s^as. 
oftener  than  they  deserved  it,  neverthe- 
less, it  sometimes  happennd,  that  the 
winds  blew  and  the  waters  rose,  just 
when  their  skill  deserted  them.  Tliree 
or  four  scores  of  such  excursions,  and 
three  or  four  juch  mischances  thinned 
their  numbers  rapidly,  till,  at  length, 
only  Jack  was  left. 

Jack  was  always  disinclined  to  the 
world,  and  Key  \Vest»  probably,  did  not 
elevate  his  opinion  of  human  nature. 
So  he  settled  himself  permanently  on 
the  key  we  liJive  just  described,  and 
bent  his  energies  t')  trapping  deer,  and 
raising  fruit.  He  is  still  alive,  nnd 
likely  to  live.  His  solitude  is  not  so 
uncompromising  as  Robinson  Crusoe's, 
for  the  crowds  of  **  spongers'*  and 
fishermen,  that  swarm  around  all  the 
keys,  give  him  sufHcient  company,  in- 
deed, more  than  he  desires. 

Now,  having  disposed  of  Happy 
Jack,  let  us  briefly  alhuh^  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  it  exhibits  itself  on 
the  keys.  Here,  however,  we  are  not 
io  look  for  the  grand  and  the  pictur- 
esque. There  are  no  mighty  trees, 
whose  ages  may  be  reckonr-d  by  cen- 
turies, and  whose  giant  trunks,  s«'anu?d 
and  we.'ilherbeaten  by  a  thousand 
storms,  resemble  the  massivt*  cnlumns 
of  some  old  st4)ne  temple  built  for  an 
ancient  and  forgotten  god.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  The  keys  themselves 
aro   essentially    things   of  yesterday — 


southern  plants  growing  from  the  bot- , 
torn  of  the  ocean.  It  would  be  abiard, 
then,  to  expect  the  hoarinesa  of  an  an- 
tediluvian forest,  in  these  newly-bon 
woods.  But,  like  Daniel  Lambert, 
what  they  want  in  height,  la  ampKf 
made  up  m  thickness.  A  dense  luuuw- 
wood  chokes  up  almost  every  passagf, 
composed  of  every  varictj  of  wood  ia 
different  stages  of  growth,  from  the 
first  tender  shoot  to  the  complete  tree. 
Old  ago  and  decay  have  also  their  rep- 
resentatives in  tae  skeleton-like  dead 
trees,  that  thrust  thoir  gaunt  timbsin 
our  faces  at  every  taming.  The 
ground  is,  in  some  places,  coYered  witt 
dead  leaves,  in  others,  strewn  iritb 
masses  of  rock,  or  hidden  beneath  a 
long  prickly  grass. 

No  breeze  ever  finds  its  waj  inta 
these  deep  recesses.  The  hot  beami 
of  the  sun  fall  almost  perpendicnlaily 
downward,  on  a  body  of  atagnant  air, 
which  in  summer  becomes  heated  to  the 
last  pitch,  until  the  additional  oaloric 
radiated  from  the  burning  earth,  foiees 
it  to  rise  into  a  comparative]  j  cooler  at- 
mosphere. These  solitudes  are  not 
condemned  to  utter  silence.  Bedde 
the  occasional  cry  of  a  bird,  awaimi  of 
musquitoes  and  gigantic-flies  make  the 
forest  vocal  with  a  melodj  fearful  to 
tho  traveler*s  ear.  Indeed,  these  tm 
pests  are  found  in  such  numbers  hen, 
that,  unless  they  feed  upon  each  other, 
the  wonder  is  how  they  ezisL 

Of  the  mangrove — the  pioneer  of 
vegetation — there  are  two  varietiea-^fls 
red  and  the  black.  Both,  like  the  piMi 
are  a  species  of  evergreen,  and  ooth, 
like  that  tree,  need  no  voxr  iertila  soil 
to  support  them.  The  rea  mangrore 
is  distinguished  by  its  spreading  looti, 
which  run  out  in  long  arches,  droppioCi 
at  intervals,  a  perpendicular  branoEi 
like  a  pillar,  to  bear  their  weigjht.  The 
trunk  rests  upon  these  arches,  ofien  at 
some  distiuice  from  the  ground.  Near 
the  shore,  the  foundations  of  the  noli 
an;  hidden  by  the  water,  which  tiaoii  at 
high -tide,  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
main  trunk.  When  the  trees  are  laxiei 
and  grow  closely  together,  the  zooti  in- 
terlace themselves  in  the  moat  inextiio- 
ahle  confusion,  and  form  a  ruaed  plat 
form  on  which  one  may  walk  witaoit 
wetting  tho  feet  The  bark  ia  li^ 
and  smooth,  the  leaf  small  and  thifib 
without  serrations.  The  salt  ur,  on 
which  they  live,  is  so  bound  up  wift 
their    constitution,  that  we  genenl|f 
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^Jinall  partiolos  of  siilt  crystallizod 

till'  uj'jMT  surface.     Tin*  wooil  is 

sli  l»ro\%ii,  firm,  and  hi-avitT   than 

I'stil   as   liriMViMul,    it   answers 

woll.  Imrniii*^  slowly,  but  pviiij^ 
itC'iiM"  heat. 

itun*  liiis  ln'stowoil  iii)on  tho  red 
ty  a  iMi'uiis  of  jir«»panr;itinpf  itself, 
d  tu  tln»  lilafk.  Tho  lar'^cr  trees 
continually  dru]>i»infj    small    twif];s 

the     wattr,     whieh     aro     carried 
l»y  tin*  tidi'.      Tln*y  lloat  wher- 

it  jiloase  elianrt»  to  sj-nd  tliem, 
hey  cniuj-  to  any  plaeo  so  shal- 
that  tlirir  lowi'>t  extremity  can 
I  tlie  Imtt-nn.  llrre  thovaro  firm- 
chorfil,  for  wlierrver  thrse  '*  hobs'' 

(•all«<l  fr«»m  the  bobl»inp  motion 
i  thrm  bv  tin*  rise  nn«l  fall  «)f  the 
s — <»neo  toueh,  there  they  stick 
and  tako  roc»t.  'J'housands  of  such 
I  may  b(»  s«'i'n  "bobbin*  around" 
hor«*s  »»f  tin*  k»*ys.  n-ady,  wlierever 

hav<'  an  (»i»i»orttmity,  to  plant 
f»elv«'s  and  extmd  their  race. 
10  black  nian;;rove  differs  very  lit- 
om  th<'  rrd,  txcept  in  the  color  of 
imkI  ;  which,  as  th<»  name  denotes, 
most  black.  Its  roots  are  not 
•d,  like  tlioM?  <»f  the  red  varit-ty, 
n  evrrv  otlnT  resju'Ct  tliere  is  a 
ral  lik«ii«'>--j.  Niitlur  kind  att.ains 
ly  ^'rr;it  licii^lit  -  twrnty  fert  is 
,  forty,  [Mihaps,  thr  limit, 
le  maiiLrr'*vi'  is  iiidisjMitably  (he 
•f  the  k«  y-.  It  i"nc«'<ies  tho  rest, 
is,  j»ri»:»:i!ily,  ni<ir  ■  .'ibundant  than 
>tln  Y.  'ri.»r»'  an'  iiuiny  small  i>l- 
scalti  r«'l  tlir«»iiu'hiKit  the  chan- 
b»twrin  tin*  l;tri,'»r  k«  vs.  wliich  an* 
icklv  f«iv»rrd  witli  nian,LrP»vis  tlial 
'irth  i»  «-iit!r<Iy  liiild<'n,  and  landin;; 

n-d  iiiij»«»v*ii»lc.      I'r-im  a  distance 

api'i  ;ir  lik"  a  rr;,^!d.irly  shaped 
id  «it'  ti.»'  «l.irkr-t  i:ri'<ii,  ri>inij  from 
vati-r,  aiid  s»<  niluL'  to  tlojit  upon 
irf:u".  'I  1m'  l'l'»ri<iians  <-all  them 
:r»vr  ktv-i  j.ar  rxii-llfmc.  as  tlu*y 
ia»ii'  i  I  II'  tLini^  »•!•««'. 
,!•  pi:."  (■ 'iiii-i  i!«\t.  Sonn»  keys 
■ss   t«'l<  ril'lv   fxtrii.^ivi'    jiino    bar- 

a-»    t!.<  V    .'.IT   teriiM'd,    thuuirli    \v»! 

t!i«-  li;;:r«'  a:i  niii  =  j"«t  rril«i'tlon  on 
nil". -r!  ii.it"  In*'.  1".  .r  tin*  land  is  nut 

i'.irr«  M  th<  If  than  o:i  nio^t  (»tinr 
s.  'I'l..-  ]:■  \  -  :irf  n'»t  ir-iriims.  bv 
;r.»-Mii"».      '1  li":j!i   th'-    piurs  ncvt-r 

tli«- 1,«  ijlit  '  :"  t!j«  ir  ii<'rth«  rn  bn'th- 

il:fl  Wm'.i;.!  1  ...1;  lik.'  in-.!ifS  ln.'>ith» 
[iLMiiti'-  \-\;,'-<  »t"  1 '.ilit'irMia,  still, 
>tro  tl;i'  l-'l'tii  -t  wti'id  on  the  keys. 
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Then  wo  have  the  j>almotto,  the  fa- 
mous soft  wood,  used  for  the  erection 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  Rovidution,  and 
c^'Iebrated  for  its  power  of  resiHtinfi^ 
balls.  It  rises,  a  straight,  branchlt>8s 
trunk,  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
and  at  the  top  expands  into  broad  leaves, 
something  liko  an  enormous  umbrella. 

Oakf  also,  is  to  bo  met  with,  though 
for  purposes  of  tanning  it  is  not  indiH- 
pensable,  as  the  bark  of  the  red  man- 
grove well  supplies  its  place. 

An  ahnost  undloss  list  follows,  of 
which  only  a  few  deserve  our  notice. 
The  handsome  yellow  wood,  very  well 
adapted  for  violins,  gun-stocks,  or  any 
ornamental  work,  is  often  sent  to  Eng- 
hmd,  where  it  brings  a  high  price.  We 
have  only  space  to  briefly  mention  the 
mahogany  madeira,  the  mastic  and 
princewood,  the  stt)pper  and  the  torch, 
both  black  and  white.  The  lanci^wood 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  nnddle  of  the 
forest.  It  is  excellent  for  axe-handles, 
the  shafts  of  carriages,  or,  indeifd,  for 
any  purpose  in  which  great  strength 
and  eiiufticity  are  required.  The  pigeon 
)lum  bears  a  small  black  plum,  hardly 
>i^?ger  than  a  cherry,  but  very  sweet. 
The  ir<»n  wood,  almost  tm  firm  and  hard 
as  iron,  has  also  a  fruit  nmch  resem- 
bling the  pigeon  plum,  though  far  infe- 
rior in  flavor. 

The  bay  cedar  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  cedar,  but  its  h'aves  are  fewer 
and  larger.  The  inner  bark  is  said  to 
poss(>ss  lemarkablo  mf>dicinal  virtues. 
It  is  intensely  astringent,  and  probably 
imitates  th<*  arnica  montana  of  the 
houHeoputhists  in  many  of  its  prop- 
erties. Whatever  these  may  be, 
they  aro  almost  utterly  unknown  at  the 
north.  The  wild  sapadilla  must  not 
be  ovedooked.  Its  snowy  bark,  spot- 
ted with  stains  of  the  liveliest  crimson, 
appears  as  if  some  wounded  deer  had 
rubbed  against  it,  in  passing,  and  left 
the  date  of  his  j>assage  written  in 
blood.  The  berry  is  alH)ut  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  walnut,  and,  like  the  whole 
trtre,  emits  a  milky  juice,  on  being  cut. 
Another  tree,  or  rather  bush — for  it 
scarcely  desi-rves  a  loftier  title — very 
Hindlar  to  the  last,  is  the  seven-year  ap- 
ple, as  tlie  Floridians  cidl  it,  though 
why  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
guess ;  for  its  smidl  hard  apple  punctu- 
ally makes  it  sappearancii  evrry  year. 

That  hard  and  heavy  wood,  the  lig. 
num  vitas  though  seldom  seen  among 
the  keys,  occurs  on  one  so  plentifully 
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as  to  bestow  its  own  name  upon  it. 
But  the  largest  of  the  keys,  and  tlie 
key,  too,  that  furnishes  the  most  numer- 
ous varieties  of  wood,  indeed,  many 
which  are  found  nowhere  else,  is 
Largo,  a  h)ng  narrow  island  about 
seventy  miles  northeast  from  Key 
West.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  breadth  diminish- 
ing from  five  miles  to  barely  three-quar- 
ters. The  soil  is  more  fertile  than 
on  (iny  other  key,  and  its  productions 
are  consequently  more  abundant  and 
various.  A  few  scattered  live-oak  trees 
grow  here,  and  the  wild  tamarind,  which, 
though  seldom  exceeding  forty  feet  in 
height,  is  often  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  affords  excellent  ship  tim- 
ber. 

Largo  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  fruits.  The 
lime,  the  lemon,  the  sweet  orange,  the 
sugar-cano,  the  large  yellow  citron, 
would  flourish  here  like  the  scriptural 
bny-trce.  The  banana,  too,  and  the  co- 
coa-nut help  to  swell  the  number  of  its 
gifts  to  man,  though,  as  yet,  very  few 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  its  liber- 
ality. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  on  several 
keys,  wherever  a  small  settlement  of 
one  or  two  families  has  been  made.  On 
Matecumbe,  a  key  near  Largo,  the 
Irish  potato  has  been  planted,  and 
after  several  seasons,  still  retains  its 
original  qualities  without  changing  into 
the  sweet.  It  is  astonishing  on  what  a 
slender  support  those  sweet  potatoes 
will  flourish.  We  have  often  seen  a 
space  between  two  barren  rocks  entire- 
ly filled  by  an  enormous  potato,  which 
seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  the  soil 
near  it ;  for  when  taken  up  the  rock  be- 
neath was  left  bare. 

The  hemp  plant  of  Florida,  some- 
times tcnned  sea-soil  hemp,  from  the 
preference  it  seems  to  exhibit  for  ma- 
rine situations  along  the  coast,  hardly 
yields  to  the  celebrated  Manilla  in  those 
qualities  that  constitute  its  excellence 
— strength  and  durability.  A  single 
strand  has  proved  able  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  six  pounds,  while  a  fibre  of 
^lanilla  hemp  breaks  under  a  strain  of 
four  or  five  pounds.  It  is  cultivated  on 
Key  West  to  some  extent,  though  the 
prevailing  ignorance,  as  to  its  valuable 
propertii's,  has,  as  yet,  prevented  it 
from  Iweoming  an  extensive  article  of 
coninuTiM'. 

The  entire  height  of  the  plant  varies 


from  ten  to  eighteen  feet.  Kear  the 
root,  long  thick  leaveB  spread  oati  at- 
taining often  a  length  of  five  feett  witt 
a  broi^th  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Hw 
fibrous  stmcture  of  these  leaves  fbm 
the  hemp,  like  the  bark  and  leaves  of  oar 
common  hemp  plant,  and  needs  onlj  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  rnm 
the  centre  of  this  duster,  wluoh  resem- 
bles a  palmetto  tree,  could  we  oonodTs 
its  trunk  to  bo  completeljr  buried  benesA 
a  pile  of  sand,  a  tall  straight  shaft  zises, 
and  expands  into  a  tuft  at  the  somnit 
Here  we  find  the  seed  in  the  shape  of 
shoots,  arranged  symmetrioallj  aroond 
the  trunk.  These  fall  to  the  grorad 
after  reaching  a  certain  stage  ofoeTol- 
opmcnt,  and  serve  to  propagate  tiie 
plant;  for,  L'ke  the  little  maagroie 
**  bobs,*'  wherever  they  touch  tiie  gnnd 
they  take  root  and  flourish. 

Largo  is  tlie  only  key  that  can  f1l^ 
nish  a  respectable  wild  beast.  Bliek 
bears  have  been  seen  there*  though 
they  are  not  very  numerous.  On  OM 
occasion,  when  two  men  landed  from  a 
boat  to  attack  a  lai^ee  fellow,  near  fhs 
beach,  he  pursued  toem  to  ^eir  bost, 
compelled  them  to  vacate  the  pvemiBeii 
and  quietly  took  his  seat  in  nie  stem, 
while  the  discomfited  hunters  made  the 
bost  of  their  way  ashore  bj  awimmiig. 

Deer  are  found  on  most  of  the  kaji. 
Although  the  animals  themselves  an 
rarely  visible,  their  footprints  cover 
almost  every  spot  where  uie  soft  mod 
will  admit  an  impression.  Ther  an 
rather  a  degenerate  breed ;  thongh  oe- 
casionally  a  fair  specimen  is  enoouatsr- 
cd.  They  have  a  great  fondness  for 
exploring  points  vjSl  peninsulas*  and 
advantage  of  this  hannless  peoofiatity 
is  often  taken  by  the  hunter.  The  no- 
coon  is  not  so  shy ;  indeed,  ibtj  sn 
very  often  caught  alive  by  an  aotive 
man,  as  they  ?rilT  suffer  thev  pursuer  to 
approach  within  a  few  feet.  The  tis- 
dition  of  man's  crueltj  has  evidHitlj 
never  been  spread  amons  them. 

Rattlesnakes,  moccasms,  and  water- 
snakes,  aro  rather  too  plentiftd  lor 
comfort ;  and  land  and  sea-birds,  of  aU 
kinds  and  descriptions,  help  to  naks 
the  air  populous. 

The  numerous  channels,  that  wind  is 
all  directions  through  the  keys,  sn 
generally  well  supplied  with  fi8h,tiistiB 
number  and  variety  emulate  Hm  \M^ 
There  is  the  grunt,  very  much  leoem- 
bling  our  common  perch,  and  so  oaflad 
from  the  peculiar  sound  it       ~ 
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takni  init  of  iho  wator.  A  stranger 
iM'fil  niily  ciitch  niu',  ti>  iM'r<*<'iv*»  at 
ciiu'i"  Imw  wi'll-nirritrdis  the  iiaino.  Tlio 
^'r.»iJ[M'r,  till'  ja<'kli«ili,  iho  lonlly  harrd- 
i'oiit.i,  ami  many  othcrr^,  aro  all  abund- 
ant, tlioU;^h  swarms  (if  ^hark^*,  Mvrord- 
}i>ii,  and  sawti*ili,  d«.>  their  utmost  to 
tliin  tln'ir  umiiiImts.  Sliarlcs  aro  dt^rid- 
«i!iy  !'••»  tV«'iiU»'iit  Yi>itnrs  ;  tuid  as  they 
I'nt'i-r  tin'  di«'jM-r  chaiiin-N,  through 
wMi-h  Vi-«»ils  ari»  niill^^nl  t<>  i>a««s,  or 
wlii  Ff  tln-y  inu-t  aiK'li'ir,  it*  tlwv  doMj^ii 
It  iii.'iiiiiiiir  miy  tiiiif,  th(*  plcasun*  of 
I'lfl.lii^  iM'Ciiiurs  allny»'d  With  a  KlijU^ht 
>li..i!i'  uf  juril.  Still,  in  n»ality,  tlit-ro 
i-i  ii>>t  nnirh  danp>r.  a<4  the  .sharks,  un- 
1<  --.  thi'V  have  tiisti'd  human  MmmI  bo- 
l'>*r«-,  are  u<uallv  nii>n*  afraid  of  us  than 
w.nt'  them — if  that  he  p«»'<>il)le.  Vnung 
."iiLrk'i,  uitt  limn*  than  a  fnot  h>ii^i  aru 
t'oiMi'l  in  tho  hi;r<><>ns. 

'riiniU;;hout  the  \vh"le  extent  of  tho 
k'V-,  tin-  Water  >elilinu  exeeed^  f«>ur  fa- 
lli"ii;^  in  di  [>th.  and  i-i  dnlinanly  much 
1-  --!.  'Ihi-re  ar«'  many  hays  several 
li.ii"^  acr-i^^,  whuM-  depth,  in  no  j>lace, 
i^  :!i'>r<>  ih  in  live  I'eet,  and.  s«»motimes, 
lj:uilly  ri  aches  as  many  inehes. 

]*•  rhaps  <«nly  in  Klurida  ran  a  j)erst)n 

li>  li"ld  tli«'  nt-arest  puint  of  land  a  niilo 

4;i-tajjt.  :inil  yet   have   hardly  sulUeient 

w:i:ir   ar<i;ind   him    t>    drown   a   child. 

An  I  .'.li'a-'i-llnary  Ii»\v  tl<l'.'  wmdil  ex)»oso 

i'.t_'  .1  ^   i.f  what  i-*  n  iw  hidden   l»v  thn 

«■  ■  .111  :  j'Jid  a  -iiLrht  •■l''V.iti"n  uf  tin-  land, 

>!.   u!-!    •^■•iiM*     e.uth'jiiaki'     ever    causo 

^  .■  !i  a   I  hi-iiii:ii(Uiiii,  vvDuM   ii>in  many 

k' ■^■^  I'm",  a:-'  i;.iw  .Ti-arated  hv  abroad 
•  *  • 
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-V.i  kii.d'i  i-f  >•  :i-;vi'cd,  >]ii  il-i.  and 
^j■  ■:..:.',  «  iri'i-iiii^  l!i<'  l»'»lt«>m  i»f  tin* 
Ml.  u:  iv  l.i-  iia-i.iv  si'e!i  thnmt'h  tho 
«  !•  i!'.  'l.;ill-'W  wal«r.  There  are  twt) 
\  ir;<  (i-  ^  >>(  .-jMi'i;;,' — ill,.  f;d««e  and  tl#* 
tri.  Til*-  Ir.i.'  ojiMi.^'j.  preserves  its 
i:.t'  .  rity.  v.  i..  n  laid  i.m  upnn  the  beaoli 

*  >  ■'.!  \ ,  \^]  ii'  ii-  Jri-.jeh'r»:i'*  i:na;r«',  nn- 
».'  r  i  ....  .V  >-.:•  III. -:.»:. t'l  ?■.  pa>^eM  awav^ 
V.  .>'  r"..'  u  .:■  r  \]..:\  ii;.i;ti':i'^  it.      Maiiv 

w 

•:    :.  •■    ;.:.'"■!!  i]»t<   *•{    I\ev   We.-t    aro 

•  -;  :_':-."  i'.t  a  'iitr'niil  simim'  iVoni 
•■  ■  .  .:  ;  :;i  ...  ■  ;•;  .tl-ii  "f  tii*-  term. 
"  ;  _■  -  .  r  v.ylii  li-on  tliirty-tive  to 
:  :.'-;■  r  i'  ■  i::  1 ;  tii«'UL;ii  an  inlV- 
:.  ■    .  ;!:  J-  <-:.iy  t-  n  4riit-«.      I'\»r- 

.  .  •  .•  \    wi  r-    ii:M>  :i    li--s   pr-ditalde, 
..'    :■...'»    ;lvf    •■:.!-    v.- j-i    t  oti-emed   a 
r..-'  I.;":;  -'..<  ;U  inTur  in  niil- 
:    -..y    '■■  .i.: :;{':!  1    .speeitnena 
:  ■   .  :i:v  i:.   t  witli.      'V'u*'  he.«it 
1.' -.i:-  r.e-.i:"  "  Creek,    wiiicli 
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iMtnnds  the  northern  pidnt  of  Key 
Lar^o. 

\V»*  havo  already  alhidtul  to  tho  intri- 
caey  and  diilieulty  of  the  navigation 
anion •;  tho  keys.  This  is  increased  by 
tho  irrofculurity  of  the  tides,  which  re- 
scMnblo  those  of  a  riv«'r,  in  tho  varyiu|; 
epochs  <»f  hi;.,'h-water,  at  ditferont  placoH. 
For  instance,  ^nppuse  that,  about  half 
way  up  an  iidet,  it  is  hifih-wutor  at 
twidve  o'clock.  \  mile  nearer  tho  sea, 
tho  time  uf  hi;;h-tide  will  have  already 
passed,  and  tho  ebb  connnonccd ;  while, 
a  milo  higher  up,  the  tide  is  still  rising,  Ri< 
thi'  time  <»f  hij^h-wati-r  has  nt»t  yet  come. 
Thus,  woro  wo  to  draw  an  imaginary 
lino  of  hi;rh-tid(;  ai*ross  the  mouth,  we 
Hhould  find  this  line  to  stoiulily  swoep 
up  tho  chaiineh  iVom  the  sea.  for  about 
six  hours,  and  return  during  tho  uUior 
six.  It  WMuld  n4)t  long  retain  its  uni- 
formity, however,  for  a  thousand  should, 
and  other  impediments,  wimld  delay  its 
progress  iu  somii  ]daees,  and  hapten  it 
in  others.  The  j:reate>t  variety  of  cur- 
rents  would  bo  formed,  which  would 
mutually  act  anrl  reai't  to  produ(a)  a 
still  greater  confusion.  Wo  may  easi- 
ly imagino  how  ditlioult  it  is  to  cal- 
culate the  precise  >tate  of  tho  tido  ut 
any  point,  with<iut  aetmd  experiment — 
the  only  nit'^thod,  in  fact,  to  be  reiifil  on. 

Tln-re  are  many  pil-itsin  Key  West, 
who  have  made  this  navigation  tb«- 
study  of  thi'ir  live-*  ;  an^l  yi  t  th«' journal 
of  their  vovaiTf*.  if  tliev  kept  on«'.  would 
freipiently  <<»iitain  liii«»  ili-m,  or  some- 
thin;<:  Very  like  it  :  '*  Kan  aground  on 
such  a  «iav :  irnt  the  vessel  otF:  ran 
airrtiund  agidn,  etc,  etc  ;'*  whilo  the 
smaller  era  it  run  a>h»ire  with  the  great- 
est e(|uaniinity.  and  if  the  tido  1)0  low 
when  tin*  acciih'ut  happens,  coolly  wait 
till  it  ri<es  and  th'ats  them  off.  If  the 
tide  i.^  at  its  hi.:The*.t,  the  crew  are  ftjrced 
to  leap  overliisird,  ami  >hove  tho  light 
Vessel  i»lV  by  tii'ir  i»wn  >trength.  They 
are  u»ed  to  it.  howi-ver,  and  M-Idoni 
grumlde. 

Many  <»f  the  ve-scls  that  cruise  about 
the  keys  are  wnvkers.  Theso  are 
generally  small.  t*a>t->ailing  schooners, 
•  •r  >IrMips,  that  keep  a  vigilant  lookout 
fur  the  varinus  accident.s  that  ur«>  con- 
.»»tantly  occurring  on  the  reel'.  If  the 
native.*.,  with  all  their  skill  and  experi- 
eiu'c,  tiiid  it  tlitlicult  always  to  pre.scrvi* 
ihem.'ielves  from  misfortune,  we  may 
jutige  lh»w  lialdi*  arc  strang^-rs,  unuc- 
«juainted  with  t!ie  hihyrin thine  channeU 
of  the  reefs,  t-i  have  their  voyujje  inter- 
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as  to  bestow  its  own  namo  upon  it. 
But  the  largest  of  the  keys,  and  tlie 
key,  too,  that  furnishes  the  most  numer- 
ous varieties  of  wood,  indeed,  many 
which  aro  found  nowhere  else,  is 
Largo,  a  long  narrow  island  about 
seventy  miles  northeast  from  Key 
West.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  breadtli  diminish- 
ing I'rum  five  miles  to  barely  throo-quar- 
ti^rs.  The  soil  is  more  fertile  than 
on  any  other  key,  and  its  productions 
are  consequently  more  abundant  and 
various.  A  few  scattered  live-oak  trees 
grow  here,  and  the  wild  tamarind,  which, 
though  seldom  exceeding  forty  feet  in 
height,  is  often  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  affords  excellent  ship  tim- 
ber. 

Largo  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  fruits.  The 
limo,  the  lemon,  the  sweet  orange,  the 
sugar-cane,  the  large  yellow  citron, 
would  flourish  here  like  the  scriptural 
bay-tree.  The  banana,  too,  and  the  co- 
coa-nut help  to  swell  the  number  of  its 
gifts  to  man,  though,  as  yet,  very  few 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  its  liber- 
ality. 

Sweet  potatoes  aro  raised  on  several 
keys,  wherever  a  small  settlement  of 
one  or  two  families  has  been  made.  On 
Matecumbe,  a  key  near  Largo,  the 
Irish  potato  has  been  planted,  and 
after  several  sciisons,  still  retains  its 
original  qualities  without  changing  into 
the  sweet.  It  is  astonishing  on  what  a 
slender  support  these  sweet  potatoes 
will  flourish.  We  have  often  seen  a 
space  between  two  barren  rocks  entire- 
ly filled  by  an  enormous  potato,  which 
seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  the  soil 
near  it ;  for  when  taken  up  the  rock  be- 
neath was  left  bare. 

The  hemp  plant  of  Florida,  some- 
times termed  sea- soil  hemp,  from  the 
prelVrence  it  seems  to  exhibit  for  ma- 
rine Mtuations  along  the  coast,  hardly 
yields  to  the  celebrated  Manilla  in  those 
qualities  that  constitute  its  excellence 
— strength  and  durability.  A  single 
strand  has  proved  able  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  six  pounds,  while  a  fil»re  of 
^laiiilla  h(>mp  breaks  under  a  strain  of 
four  or  live  pounds.  It  is  cultivated  on 
Key  West  to  some  extent,  though  the 
prevailing  ignorance,  as  to  its  valuable 
pn»perties,  has,  as  yet,  prevented  it 
from  becoming  an  extensive  article  of 
coninuTee. 

The  entire  height  of  the  plant  varies 


from  ten  to  eighteen  feet.  Near  the 
root,  long  thick  leayea  spread  oati  et- 
toining  often  a  length  of  five  feeti  witt 
a  breadth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  TIm 
fibrous  stmcture  of  these  leaves  fbm 
the  hemp,  like  the  bark  and  leaves  of  oar 
common  hemp  plant,  and  needs  onlj  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  rnm 
the  centre  of  this  duster,  wluch  reeeo- 
bles  a  palmetto  tree,  could  we  oonodfe 
its  trunk  to  be  completel]^  buried  beneeA 
a  pile  of  sand,  a  tall  straight  shaft  zieee, 
and  expands  into  a  toft  at  the  sumnut 
Here  we  find  the  seed  in  the  sh^e  of 
shoots,  arranged  symmetrioallj  aroond 
the  trunk.  These  fall  to  the  gromd 
after  reaching  a  certain  stage  ofaeiel- 
opmcnt,  and  serve  to  propagate  tiie 
plant;  for,  like  the  little  mangnn 
'*  bobs,*'  wherever  they  touch  the  gmad 
they  take  root  and  flourish. 

Largo  is  tlie  only  k^  that  can  f1l^ 
nish  a  respectable  wild  beast.  Blaek 
bears  have  been  seen  there,  thoogh 
they  are  not  very  numerous.  On  one 
occasion,  when  two  men  landed  from  a 
boat  to  attack  a  loige  fellow,  near  the 
beach,  he  pursued  them  to  ^eir  boiti 
compelled  them  to  vacate  the  pzemieeii 
and  quietly  took  his  seat  in  nie  stem, 
while  the  discomfited  hunters  made  tbe 
best  of  their  way  ashore  bj  swimmiBg: 

Deer  are  found  on  most  of  the  kajik 
Although  the  animals  themselves  sie 
rarely  visible,  their  footprints  oorer 
almost  every  spot  where  tne  soft  mod 
will  admit  an  impression.  Ther  aie 
rather  a  degenerate  breed  ;  though  oe- 
casionally  a  fair  specimen  is  encooater- 
cd.  They  have  a  great  fondness  for 
exploring  points  ai^  peninsulas,  and 
advantage  of  this  harmless  peoulisiitj 
is  often  taken  by  the  hunter.  The  rao- 
coon  is  not  so  shy ;  indeed,  ibtj  an 
very  often  causht  alive  W  an  aetire 
man,  as  they  will  suffer  thev  pursuer  lo 
approach  within  a  faw  feeL  The  tra- 
dition of  man's  orueltj  has  evidentlj 
never  been  spread  amons  them. 

Rattlesnakes,  moccasms,  and  water- 
snakes,  aro  rather  too  plentiftd  lor 
comfort ;  and  land  and  sea-birds,  of  aU 
kinds  and  descriptions,  help  to  naks 
the  ur  populous. 

The  numerous  channels,  that  windia 
all  directions  through  the  keys,  en 
generally  well  supplied  with  fieh,  tiutiB 
number  and  variety  emulate  Um  IMl 
There  is  the  grunt,  very  much  issen- 
bling  our  common  perch,  and  so  oaflsd 
from  the  peculiar  aonnd  it       ~ 
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takoii  out  of  the  wator.  A  stranger 
nt'i'd  only  otitch  oiio,  to  per<»(iv«»  at 
<»ncf  ln»\v  Wfll-iinTitril  is  tlif*  iitiino.  The 
^Tiniprr.  tho  jarklish.  th»?  lor^lly  burra- 
('••iita,  ami  inaiij  others,  uro  all  abund- 
fint.  tlii»u;;h  swarms  of  sharks,  jsword- 
tl>li,  and  sa^viish,  do  their  utmost  to 
til!!!  thrir  inimliers.  Sharlis  aro  dorid- 
<-dly  ii«u  frrqunit  vi>iiors  ;  and  as  they 
jurt'i-r  tin'  dirjMT  chaiiiM'ls,  through 
whii-li  vi-.^««fls  aro  <»]ili;*«'d  t«»  pa^^s,  <»r 
wlnTi-  tht-y  inu-^t  aiirlior,  if  thoy  desipfn 
riiii.-iiiiiiiL^  any  time,  the  ])leasuri>  of 
li  ithln^  lM'(Nimes  alloyed  with  Ji  itli^ht 
>h..«!i'  <d'  |n-ril.  Siiil,  ill  reality,  thero 
i>  n>>t  inurh  daii^irrr.  as  th<;  >harks,  un- 
it x-^  ilit-y  h:iv<'  tasteil  human  MimkI  bo- 
l*''i»'.  are  u^uallv  nmri»  afraid  of  us  than 
\vi  kt{  them — if  that  l>e  p'jssii)le.  Young 
^'.:-i^k•i.  n<»t  nmre  t!ian  a  fi>ot  lonjj,  aro 
I'.iiiiid  in  the  la;T"ons. 

riiri»iiL;ht>ut  the  whi'lo  extiMit  of  the 
k"V-,  the  water  >elcl«»m  exeet'd-*  four  fa- 
thnii.s  in  drpth.  and  i-*  ordinarily  much 
1«"<.  There  jii'i'  many  bays  several 
iiiii''>  acr'*'*^,  whu.'ie  depth,  in  no  phu^o, 
i>  !!i«»ri'  th:in  fivi'  fei-t,  and.  sonietinnjs, 
iKinily  r»  aehes  as  many  inches. 

r«  liiMps  only  in  Florida  can  a  person 
1"  li'M  thi-  nearest  point  of  land  a  milo 
i::-t;iiit.  anil  yet  have  hardly  huilicient 
\Vii;<  r  ar>»:Mid  him  to  drown  a  eliihl. 
An  •  Mra-'iiliniiry  low  tld«'  wouM  expose 
1'  .ij-n  ^   111"  what  is  n'»w  liidilen   by  tho 

•  •  ■•  .01  ;  and  a  •'Jirlit  elrVMlIon  it(  the  land, 
^!l■•u!d  >»me  i.irth'jU.'ike  ever  I'auso 
."  .ill  a  ]'Ii<-nonh-n<in,  woulrl  juin  many 
ki\'.-  :h;il  ar-'  n<»\v  M'l'ar.ited  bv  abroad 
.-i.'«t  <•!  w-.tt-r. 

.V.l  kii,i!"i  of  M-a-weril,  >hrlls,  and 
rj-  ':*_'■-.  I  .o'lM-tini:  t!i>'  Id'ltom  of  th»> 
M  .1.  uiiv  i»'  ria'iily  :n-fi\  ihron;;)i  tho 
<!•  .ir.  -i::i!i'«\v  w.itir.  Thm^  an*  two 
\  iT'.'\\-  ^  •■f  >;'"nL:e  -  t!ie  faUe  and  tl^* 
tr  :.  .  Th"  Ir.ii-  >.jMinL'e  preserves  its 
i:.t-  ..i!:y.  ■.•.j.in  lai<i  tint  npi»n  the  beach 

♦  •  •'.:}■,  wliilf  it^  trr.irlnrKK  i!na;^e,  nii- 
i:-  r  i'..i!..r  tir.-j;,:>;;iiMNs.  p:i.'»>e.s  away 
!.;-.•■  '..-  \\:\t  r  tl.:it  ni'-i.-^ten-*  it.  Many 
■  :'  t  .••  i:.l:.i"ii!  iiil-s  t-f  Key  Wi'st  are 
'  -:■■■:..'  :-"."  i:i  a  liilV'-n-nt  simim*  from 
'.',.'     .   11  r-    ■.M  .1' -I  p;::}I««n  of  t!i«'   ti*rm. 

:  ^' -  .  I- •  -.v-i^i  tVojii  thirtv-tivi'  t<i 
;  .  ■■  .  ■  :.'-  ;■■  I-  I'-irj  I;  tii<'U;;h  an  infe- 
i.  :"  !.::.  '.  i-ii:  _«  i>:Ay  !■  ii  <'i-nt'«.  For- 
:'•■:,  !■..;.■  w.  r-  ?i!:i.  ;i  Ii-n^  ]»n»litable, 
..*  :■.:."*  !l\i-  <■:.!«.  V."  i-i  r-*t«  iniecl  a 
:.::.i  ■■.  Ti."  ;_:!i -In  IN  "ec.ir  in  mil- 
.■:  1  .-.ily  !».  .;ri:if:d  .specimens 
-  •  :■■  ■.  ..iy  i;;-  I  witli.  Tin'  best 
:.  '.   :••  :ir   I'.e-.ir  -<  Crn-k,    which 
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iHunids   the    northern    point    of    Key 
LarRo. 

We  have  alreailv  alluded  to  tlio  intri- 
cacy  and  diiliculty  of  the  nnvigntion 
aniiinf;  tho  keys,  'I'his  is  increased  by 
tlio  irre;;ularity  of  th«^  tides,  which  re- 
Komblo  those  of  a  river,  in  tho  viu:yiu|; 
epochs  of  hi;;h-wattT,  at  flifFercnt  pluoot>. 
l?«ir  instiuice,  suppose  that,  about  half 
way  up  an  inlet,  it  is  high-wutor  at 
twelve  o'clock.  A  mile  nearer  tho  sea, 
the  time  of  hit;h-tide  will  have  already 
passed,  and  the  ebbcommcnoed;  while, 
a  milo  higher  up,  the  tide  is  Ptill  rising,  ae 
the  time  of  high- water  has  not  yet  come. 
Thus,  were  wo  to  draw  an  imaginary 
lino  of  high-tide  acn^ss  the  mouth,  wv 
should  find  this  line  to  ste:idily  swoop 
up  tho  channel,  from  the  .^ea.  for  about 
hix  hours,  and  return  during  tho  otlior 
six.  It  would  not  long  retain  its  uni- 
formity, howi'vcr,  for  a  thousand  .shoals, 
and  other  iui[)eiliments,  would  delay  its 
progress  in  somo  places,  and  hasten  it 
in  others.  Tho  great«'st  variety  of  cur- 
rents would  Ix*  formed,  which  would 
mutually  act  and  react  to  produce  u 
still  greater  confusion.  We  may  oa»?i- 
ly  i  magi  no  how  diflicult  it  is  to  cal- 
culate the  precise  state  of  the  tido  at 
any  point,  without  actual  experiment — 
the  oidy  nn?thotl,  in  fact,  to  Im'  rciied  ou. 

Thert?  an*  many  pilol.^in  Key  We>t, 
who  have  made  tiiis  navigation  the 
>t'nlv  of  tlieir  live-* :  an<l  v»t  the  journal 
t»f  their  vova;jr?i,  if  thev  kept  <)ne,  wouhl 
fre(]ucntly  contain  this  item,  or  .M)me- 
thing  vt  ry  like  it:  •*Uan  aground  oii 
sMch  a  tiay ;  got  tlm  vessel  olf:  ran 
airround  again,  etc.,  etc;"  while,  the 
smaller  craft  run  ashore  with  the  grcut- 
e>t  etpmidmity.  and  if  the  tido  l>o  low 
wlu'ii  the  accident  happi'iis,  coolly  wait 
till  it  ri-^es  an^l  tloats  tin-m  o(V.  if  the 
tide  is  at  its  highest,  the  crew  are  forced 
to  leap  fiverltoard,  and  >h(»ve  tho  light 
ve.s>el  olV  }iy  tlo'ir  own  strength.  Thej- 
are  u>ed  to  it.  howeViT,  and  Kcldom 
grumble. 

Many  of  the  vessels  that  cruise  abouf 
the  ki'vs  are  wreckers.  Thoso  an* 
generally  small,  fast-.*ailing  schooners, 
or  .sItNips,  tiiat  keep  a  vigilant  lookout 
for  the  various  accidents  that  are  con- 
stantly tM.'curring  on  iho  reef,  if  the 
nativo,  with  all  their  .skill  and  experi- 
ence, find  it  dillicult  always  to  preserve 
themselves  from  misfortune,  we  may 
jutlge  how  lia'ole  are  .»'t rangers,  unuc- 
(juainted  with  the  laltyrinthine  channeU 
of  the  reefs,  to  have  their  voyage  inter- 
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ruptcd  by  unseen  rocks  and  shoals. 
Tho  wreck ors — for  the  name  is  applied 
indwcriminatt'ly  to  the  vessels  and  their 
crew — endeavor  to  unite  the  practice 
of  Cliristian  charity  towards  tho  unfor- 
tunate with  a  laudable  and  careful  ro- 
pird  to  their  own  interest.  Thus,  they 
will  not  only  do  tlieir  best  to  get  your 
ship  otf,  if  ap^round,  or  to  assist  her  into 
port,  if  she  1)0  leaky  or  otherwise  disa- 
bU'd,  but  their  very  worst  to  wring  from 
you  tho  utmost  amount  of  salvage  that 
your  liberality  will  allow,  or  a  decision 
of  the  admiralty  court  compel  you  to 
give. 

This  is  to  be  expected — as  good  Sa- 
maritans are  not  more  numerous  in  the 
extreme  south  than  further  north,  and 
tho  wreckers  make  it  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, not  of  feeling.  Still,  their  exer- 
tions deserve  praise,  as  they  have  saved 
immense  quantities  of  valuable  property 
— property  that  without  their  assistance, 
would  be  now  unprofitably  stored  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  its  destination,  or  sold  at  auction 
in  Key  West. 

Key  West,  their  rendezvous,  and 
tho  principal  settlement  on  the  keys,  is 
a  well-known  town,  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
at  tho  western  extremity  of  a  key  bear- 
ing tho  same  name.  The  population  is 
composed  of  Americans,  Knglish,  Span- 
ish, and  French,  in  varj'ing  proportions, 
with  also  a  large  infasion  of  blaek,  brown, 
(uid  yellow  ingredients.  A  ])eculiar 
race,  not  so  well  known  to  the  world  in 
general,  is  ft»und  here.  A  large  portion 
of  the  people  in  Key  West  are  vulgarly 
called  ('onchs ;  these  are  Bahamian 
emigrants  who  have  h'ft  the  gov<'rnment 
of  Great  Britain  for  our  own  freer  insti- 
tutions, and  wisely  prefer  Key  West  to 
tho  Bahama  islands.  Tiiey  gained  this 
peculiar  name  from  the  circumstance 
that,  during  an  insurrection  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  insurgents  placed  the  figure 
of  a  largo  conch-sln*ll  <»n  the  ilag  be- 
neath which  they  fought --a  very  ap- 
propriate emblem,  as  most  of  them  are 
fishermen. 

Key  West  is  the  nest  fn^m  which  is- 
sue swannsof  wreckers,  wiio  lie  in  wait 
at  every  point,  an<l,  as  certain  highly 
respectable  l»irds  are  attracted  by  the 
m(»st  distant  scent  of  blooil,  assemble 
with  marvelou-!  rapidity  at  the  faintest 
report  of  a  wreck.  Indeed,  the  sys- 
tem of  wrecking  may  be  said  to  have 


built  up  Key  West,  and  n<»w  matenall^ 
helps  to  support  it.  Almost  every  promi- 
nent man  on  the  island  either  is  or  hu 
been  connected  with  wrecking;  and 
though  tho  profits  are  necessarily  nn- 
certain,  yet,  in  many  instances,  they  are 
groat.  The  amount  of  salvage,  in  eveiy 
case,  is  determined  by  an  admiralty 
court,  established  for  that  purpose, 
and,  in  tho  course  of  a  year,  the  aggre- 
gato  swells  to  a  formidable  sum.  i)iir- 
ing  tho  year  1854,  sixty-four  vesseb 
were  cither  wrecked  on  the  Florida 
reef,  or  put  into  Key  West  for  assist- 
ance on  their  route.  The  united  valnes 
of  vessels  and  cargoes,  as  oompnted 
from  the  best  anthority,  amounted  to 
82,242,454,  while  tho  salvage  was 
$88,921  87,  and  the  total  loss  incmred 
by  the  ship-owners  no  less  than 
$432,1G7  42.  For  the  last  year,  tlie 
number  of  vessels,  though  not  the  ex- 
tent of  losses,  bos  rather  increased: 
eighty  vessels,  valued  at  $2,844,077; 
salvage,  8100,495;  and  entire  Ion, 
$417,800.  This  shows,  at  least,  no 
great  diminution  every  year,  in  spite  of 
tho  strenuous  exertions  made  by  gov- 
ernment to  place  buoys  and  li^t-houses 
on  every  dangerous  spot.  Bat  when 
we  consider  how  mightily  our  commerce 
spreads  and  grows  through  each  snc- 
ceeding  year,  and  remember  the  vast 
number  of  vessels  launched  by  the  en- 
terprise of  our  citizens,  we  shall  find 
that  tho  proportion  of  ships  lost,  to  those 
that  arrive  safely  nt  their  destined  port, 
becomes  annually  less. 

And,  in  fact,  though  beacons  were 
erected  on  every  shoal  between  C^ 
Florida  and  tho  Tortugas,  and  each 
dangerous  passage  accurately  ma^ed 
out,  tho  wreckers  would  still  have  em- 
ployment The  frequent  calma,  after 
violent  winds  that  excite  strong  onxrents 
in  tho  ocean,  placo  ships  completely  at 
their  merc^ ;  and,  sometimes,  a  captain 
beholds  lus  vessel  drifting  on  a  snoaL 
without  tho  power  to  do  anything  but 
foresee  his  fate.  The  irater  may  be 
too  deep  to  anchor,  and  with  a  cnrreDt 
of  two  or  three  knots  an  hoar,  setting 
steadily  towards  the  bank,  all  efforts  to 
avert  his  fate  would  be  utterly  useless. 
IIo  must  make  up  his  mind  to  view  lus 
s4iip  lying  helpless  on  the  sand,  with  as 
nuich  philosophy  as  he  can  muster,  and 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  wreokert, 
whose  eagle  eyes  he  may  be  sore  iriO 
not  long  overlook  him. 


3 

BLUEBBARD'S  OHAMBBB, 

FASTEN  fli6  dumlMr 
Hide  Um  red  k^{ 
CoTer  the  poftel, 

Tbatejee  mi^  not  eee. 
GettbeetoBMilcilv 

To  wed^Boff  or  pnjert 
Labor  or  rerel— 
7%e  ekambtr  u  A«rs. 

Inoomee  aitreqger. 

«'  Tbj  piotaTM  liow  flno! 
Titiui  or  Oiiido« 

Whose  is  the  sign?** 
Looks  lie  Miind  mm— 

Ah!  have  a  one! 
<' Here  is  a  finer"— 

Tkt  dk/omber  U  Aer€» 

Fair  spreads  the  banqasti 
Rioh  the  array;' 

Seelfaebri|;httomiib 
Mimiokingday; 

When  harp  and  tiol 
ThriU  the  soft  air. 

Comes  a  Ugbt  wUsMi^ 
T%€  ekamher  i$  Atr§» 

Marble  and  paintliigi 

Jasper  and  goldt 
Parple  from 'moat 

Fold  upon  &Id; 
Blossoms  and  Jewelst 

Thy  palaoe  prepare : 
Pale  grows  the  monaroh— • 

Tke  ehamher  i$  UUre. 

Once  it  was  opest 

As  shore  to  the  sea; 
White  were  thetmetSf 

Qoodly  tosee; 
All  throogfa  the  easemeati 

Flowed  the  sweet  air ; 
Now  it  is  darkness 

Tks  thamber  i$  thttt* 

Silenoe  and  homxr 

Broodon  the  waOs; 
Through  erery  erenoe 

A  little  Toioe  oalls. 
Quicken*  mad  footatepa* 

On  paTement  and  stair; 
Look  not  behind  thee— 

Tlu  tkmhtr  u  AiTU 

Oat  of  the  gatewaTt  I 

Through  the  wide  wotU* 

In  the  fierce  tempest 
Beaten  and  hoied; 

Vain  is  thy  wandsringt 
Sure  thy  despair; 

FMng  or  staynw— 
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WITCHING    TIMES. 


A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CUAPTEBS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  fifth  September  morning  of  1G91 
jspread  a  glorious  show  of  tranquil 
l)luo  sky,  and  white,  wandering  clouds 
over  New  Kughuid.  That  opulent  San- 
taclaus,  tlio  sun,  hurried  over  the  whole 
country,  looking  up  leaves,  flowers,  fresh 
cobwebs,  shells,  humid  pebbles,  and  all 
the  other  big  and  little  children  of  na- 
ture's family,  to  rejoice  them  with  new 
gifts  of  life  and  beauty.  Ho  was  par- 
ticularly generous  in  delicate  tints  and 
translucencies  to  the  tiny  green  waves, 
which,  swarming  multitudinously  land- 
ward from  the  open  Atlantic,  tossed  and 
tumbled,  and  sputtered  and  gurgled 
around  the  timber  wharves  of  the  little 
sea-port  of  Salem.  Ho  did  his  best  by 
eight  or  ten  rusty  vessels  of  various 
sizes — from  fishing  smacks  up  to  ships 
of  three  hundred  tons — which  lay  moor- 
ed to  the  amphibious  wood-work,  or 
swung  at  anchor  in  the  dimpling  tide  of 
the  South  river.  He  lavished  his  gold- 
en generosity  also  upon  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  houses,  cabins,  and 
other  buildings,  which  faced  the  landing, 
or,  further  inland,  diverged  from  a  brown 
church,  surmounted  by  a  tawny  weather- 
cock. A  host  of  snuUl  square  windows, 
stuck  in  pointed  gables  or  under  pro- 
jecting eaves,  stared  back  at  him  with 
a  perpetual  earnestness,  flashing  and 
blinking  in  the  blaze  of  his  glory  like 
dazzled,  wondering  eyes  of  tlie  owl 
species. 

But  let  us  forget  awhile  his  beneficent 
majesty,  the  sun,  and  take  note  of  the 
denizens  of  this  most  famous  of  all  puri- 
tanic villages.  Twenty  or  tliirty  of 
them,  sailors,  in  vasty  jackets  and  trow- 
sers,  solemn  citizens,  in  broad- skirted 
coats  and  close  knee-breeches,  urchins, 
in  garments  generally  too  big  for  them, 
shabby  negroes,  and  still  shabbier  In- 
dians, had  gathered  on  the  principal 
wharf,  to  stare,  with  talkative  interest, 
at  a  large  vessel,  w^ch,  having  just 
pitched  its  anchor  into  the  mud  of  the 
South  river,  was  gently  bowing  its  fig- 
ure-head at  them,  as  if  in  friendly  recog- 
nition. Some  of  the  crew  were  aloft, 
dewing  up  the  last  loose  folds  of  dii-ty- 
brown  canvas.  There  was  a  singing- 
out  at  pulleys  on  deck,  us  a  stumpy 


boat  was  lowered  alongside.  Presentlj, 
three  or  four  sailors  scrambled  down  a 
rope-ladder  into  it,  and  were  followed 
by  a  man  in  citizon^s  dross,  who  uded 
the  descent  of  a  woman. 

**•  There  they  are,"  said  a  stout,  rosy, 
middle-a^cd  landsman,  who  had  posted 
himself  by  a  rickety  stairway,  leading 
down  to  the  water.  "  Yea,  I  truly  hope 
so,"  replied  a  polo,  slender  woman,  who 
held  him  nervou^y  by  the  arm,  while 
she  eagerly  watched  the  advancine 
boat,  "\erily,  Mistress  Bowson,  I 
marvel  that  you  cannot  know  joiir  owb 
brother  when  you  see  him,"  observed 
the  pursy  citizen.  **  Oh,  it  is  fifteen 
years,"  she  said,  '*yos,  fifteen  yean, 
since  I  left  him;  and  fifteen  years  is 
time  enough  to  chan^  folk  sadly." 

The  boat  tumbled  on  oyer  the  ri|H 
pics,  and  was  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
Itmding,  when  the  man  in  the  stem- 
sheets  rose,  and,  fixing  a  long,  steady 
gaze  on  the  woman  by  the  stiurway, 
called  out,  **  Sister  Ann,  is  that  you!" 

"Yes,  Henry,"  she  replied;  "yes, 
it  is  I;*'  and  ran  down  the  shakmg 
steps  as  the  boat  rounded  to,  and  suit- 
ed on  against  the  humid  wood- won. 
'*  This  is  Kachel,"  be  said,  pointing  to 
the  girl  beside  him — a  handsome  crea- 
ture of  seventeen,  who  now  stood  np, 
and  steadied  herself  by  his  shoulder. 
The  next  moment  he  lifted  her  in  Ids 
arms,  and  bounded  ashore  with  a  spring, 
indicating  singular  strength  and  agili^. 
One  embrace  for  sister  Ann ;  and  then, 
pointing  to  his  companion,  he  repeafcedt 
with  a  proud  smile,  "  Well,  this  is  Ra- 
chel." 

The  pale,  slender  woman  put  her 
arm  around  the  ^rl's  waist,  and  led  her 
up  the  steps,  looking,  with  a  auiet, 
earnest  inquiry,  into  her  large,  oasel 
eyes.  "Rachel,*'  she  said,  **iamdsd 
you  have  come;  I  do  praise  God;  I 
hope  that  he  has  brought  you  safely 
across  this  danceroos  deep." 

'*  We  have  hod  a  fortunate  Toyage* 
aunt,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  but  I  am  re- 
joiced to  get  ashore,  and  very  rejoiced 
to  see  you.     Is  this  my  uncle  7" 

During  this  brief  dialogue,  the  short, 
purs}'  citizen  had  been  fidgeting  up  and 
down  three  steps  of  the  stair,  anziuiistB 
descend,  but  bashful,  and  afiraid  to  in- 
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tcrnijit.     •*  Yi-s.  Rjuliil;   vf"..  'hn>tli('r  oihor.      '*  Sistor  Ann  lias  often  related 

II«'iiry."    f'xhl   ^istiT   Ann.  •*  ihi-*  is  my  to   iiio   ]»y  li-tttT  tho   pooilnoss  of  your 

liM-l»-ini].  ,I<il,n  MnvvM>n.  *  licsirt." 

M.-i-t'-r  Iiowxui,  witli  f^ririt  <'«'iifu-iiin  *' I  tlinnk  you  miicli,  sir,  f«»r  your 
<l«;'i<t««l  in  l>is  crimsnii  cImtU".,  nml  uii-  civility."  sii«l  John;  "truly  I  thank 
•if'  i.'y  littli*  ^ray  ryi's,  >h«Mik  hanils  yon,  us  al<o  Mistn>SH  T^)wson.  Ah  for 
wif'i  M.i-ti-r  Mor»',  his  In'otlnT-iii-lnw,  yt»iir  j»ro|»«'rti«»s,  sir.  wo  will  hiivi»  thom 
an!  ki--  <!  ll.ichil  Mi»n',  hi«*  ni»*»'i'.  Ho  ns!n>ri'  from  tho  ship  to-<lny.  I  havo  a 
t'  ■  1  ^  IV'-  :i  i'liMiif.il  i;rin  of  t  inl»irrass-  vi^ntor  in  th«»  ?hip,  an«l  tin*  mastor  will 
in'  li*.  .  nil.  imltin;;  up  lii>  h-ft  shonMrr.  1h»  civil  ti>  mo,  and  of  course  will  for- 
:\  •  i.  !«i  \.\t\i'  his  hratl  In  liind  it,  .sidlcil  wjinl  tin*  work  for  your  snko,  sir.'* 
.1  •■  \  inti  tin-  r«'ar  of  Ills  spou>«\  Ho  l*«»or  man  !  why  need  h(*  have  spoiled 
«  \;  ii  n»ly  li.ul  a  vi-ry  linml»i<'  opi.iion  f»f  tho  effect  of  his  kindly  ppooohes  by  be- 
lli ■  If  in  coinpjiri-on  witli  his  newly-  in;:^  st»  emharrassed  nftcr  th<'m,  and 
T'l  :  i  n  1  itiv»"<.  And  ;.ct  lii-*  Kro.-id-  fO'hminjx  in  such  frif^htencd  deprecation? 
^^.  1  r  <l  (-(jt  i\\'  dra*>  elutli.  his  liirtin'd-  IVcscntly  tliey  reached  Main  street,  the 
-i  .s  wai^fcn.it,  liis  >ilvir  knic-lnicklcs,  principal  thoroupfhfaro  of  tho  villaee. 
l.i  will-  liriinnn  (1  c;i«.tnr,  and  i:i>ld  hat-  Mi»re  «:l:mccd  with  evidently  deep  in- 
h.oi.l.  f'lrnn'd  a  cumhinatimi  nf  »nmptu-  tiTcst  np  and  down  ltd  meandering  lon- 
i..|,  I  .^  v«  ry  sup»riiir  to  the  <lieap  >\in-  ^itude,  scattcn'd  with  thin  grasH,  mul- 
l>\  iiy  I'f  NJin-e's  app.inl.  Mnt  Master  lens,  thisth's.  and  hramhlos,  and  faced 
n..v-..Ti'^  liirlli  had,  liy  evil  lu'-k,  not  by  straijfirl in -^  houses, of  various,  many- 
•:    ■  ■■   lii:n    luir  to  a  e  tat  nf  arcns,  nor,  ]»oii;ted   outlines.     About   ono-thinl  of 

•  -'.  .1.  t»  many  c'»at^  I'f  any  ilescrip-  these  d  we  Hi  njr?*  were  log  huts,  chinked 
t:  ■.;  siji'l.  alth«»nL'li  ii<*li  now,  he  had  in  with  day;  brown,  slovi'nly,  and 
T..  II  r  o;v.>t»'<i  liini-elf  of  a  vii^oroiis  »»ften  mouldering  with  incipient  mog^y 
;.  -  •  t  t'T  l.jo.id,  wImIi  in  hi-«  times  ruin:  flanked  on  the  extori«)r  by  mde 
^v  -  .1  •i':ivey<al  sentiaH-nt,  and  C'»n^ti-  stone  chimneys,  nearly  as  Ciinsiderable 
t'i  •!  ii;e  mii-t  import  int  >pirit-i«'Vel  (md  nearly  as  ruinouH  an  themselvoa. 
■  !"  -■.!  ;.  :y  ;  so  that,  wlii-n  Im-  r-hook  Otln-rs  were  sbmt  littlo  framed  build- 
:        !-.  Aith  a  man  \vh<>  had  ni>t  l»e»'n  his  incrs.  primly  cappiMl  with  cedar  shingles, 

I  III  :l.«r.  iind  ulii».  frnni   tlie  air«'  of  and  buttiuied  np  to  the  throat  in  tmken 

:  '    :.?\   ■■!;•■.  I;:i-1    jhi^-.c^^.i1  a  linnlle  to  i'lapboanl ;  unpainted,  but  in  mostcasc* 

!  ■  ■  li  111;",  he  e.i'ilil  ii«'t  lielp  an  awkwar<l  <'oateii    with    wliitewasli,    u    good    deal 

■   -!.:a!'ii  «<<.      lb'  f«  It  lii^  ♦a-e  retnrn  a  dimmed   in   brilliancy  by  tin?  weather, 

Wr'-     .\  ::■  ri  Miif"  a<ldr«'»«-»'<liiiiM  a"  .!/./<-  and    stnaktMl    with    rust    from    (^mnt- 

:•      I'l    'A-'ii,  and   n-p'»nileil   to  hi^  wi-l-  less   Hat-ln-aded   nails  of  wrought  iron. 

•  ■  •  ;.'  «'.  itii  til  It  ll  nut  C't'irtf-^v  which  Then  there  wnro  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
::•  .  .  T.'.iy  li  1  tii^'-*  t«»  a  man  ae<Mi';t<nned  really  pretentious  dwellings,  rudely 
;-■  •      .'    i.l    !i!e.  a'  Tinn-h  si-   fl.intini;  va-  finished,     yet     picturesqrio     sp<'clmcn9 

•  ;.  J  :?;  ■:.-!  (  r  e.'l  «!•  i.el. inj  t«»  a  snap-  <»f  the  Kli?:(d)cthaii  arcliiticture.  each 
■:;■=■...       ri.i..,'    t'»„'«tleT.    talking    of  st'»ry  bal^'ing  out  broadly  and  sharply 

•  '.  ■  _■»  ;.v  J  .ne  ami  t'>  <i»:ae.  the  funr  left  ovt-r  tlie  one  beneath  it;  the  ri»of  diver- 
:':  ■     1 1:.  .;"■_'.    JiJi'l    walk»'il   n:»   iireirular  sifieil  by   a  nmnber  of  peaked  gables, 

•  -.  I   v.:  ;i!>.  t'l'-   h'ii;-«-  uf  tin-   Salem  frin;.fed    with    fanciful    wi>od-w<irk  ;    a 

y  :v>n'i.  mnn-'trons  white   diabplat<*    staring  in 

•■  >.-t'  r  AiiM."  <ai.I  M<Tf,  ■•  yntirfa^'o  broacl  a>t(ini**lnncnt  out  <»f  the  southern 

>' rin    l:!;e    h-ime    a.rain,    al-  gabl.» :  and  the  whole  pile  on»wned  by  a 

ponderous     stack    of    rhimneyn,     big 

•    Ni   -t'T  M-»]'-."   -trnek  in   r»'>wson,  «'noui:li    to   heat  a  moderate   <'ity.     A 

"I    1. ■■•■    y-'i  \\\'.\    tak»*   my   face   into  deeply-recessiMl    door,     splendid    with 

■.    '    -   m-'    •!  ;v   a^    makin«.c    things  braxs    nails,    and    six   or  eight    nquare 

:  1  i.       '.;;.'.      it   i-  l.«i!n«'!y  j-nonirlu  windows,   with   nmidl,   lozenged   panes, 

I      :.    '  :   ):•- !   In!   1.-!       I    am    a   plain  fini>heil  off  th&idiysiognomy  of  one  of 

•  \'rv  w  ly  :   liMt   <Ii«d  ha>  fa-  these  ctiloniaWfansions. 

• .;  r  •  v/it'i   i  l.iirt.  *ir."  It  was  betoro  some  such  a  buildine 

\     .    :.'iii   !.<■   L'M'-M«  <1    nirviin-.ly  at  that   Master  Howson  paused,   and  said 

\]    ...  :.■ '!   -ill    1  r-.'vriy  nn-ii-r  cuver  of  with  great  solemnity:   **J?rother  More, 

..;<  !•  r.  -':   mI  !•  r.  welcome  to  niv  hou.^e."     After  which, 

■'  V-    .  I  .V  .  ill  i»  'd,  1:1  eat  Mfea-^i'in  to  he  shook  hands  anew  with  tln'in  all,  in- 

;!..:.].( 1  •!•  1  t'lv.t  >.  ore."  n-t'irned  tlm  eluding  hirt  wife,  and  mudtered  courage 
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again  to  kiss  Rnchol.  Tlicn,  blushing 
from  tliislast  feat,  ho  grinned  at  all  throe 
in  succession,  and  finally  sidled  up  to  the 
door  and  flung  it  open.  Entering  a  little 
hall,  the  party  tunied  to  the  left  into  a 
parlor,  whoso  nicely-scoured  fl(K)r  of  pine 
boards  shone  white  through  the  circles 
and  waves  which  had  been  traced  upon 
it  in  light  blue  sand,  from  the  Ipswich 
beaches.  **  Brother  More,"  wild  Bow- 
son,  **  welcome  to  my  keeping-room,'' 
and  again  ho  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
glanced  at  Kachel  as  if  he  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  his  previous  kisses.  But 
seeing  that  she  was  looking  at  a  high- 
backed  oaken  chair  in  one  corner,  ho 
went  at  it  like  a  crab,  collared  it,  and, 
dragging  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
told  her  to  bo  seated.  Kachel  laughed 
good-humoredly,  thanked  him,  and 
glanced  at  her  aunt.  **0h,"  said  he, 
**I'll  get  her  another.''  Collaring  a 
second  chair,  he  dragged  it  forward  bo- 
side  the  first,  made  his  wife  and  Rachel 
sit,  and  then  brought  two  more  chairs  for 
Moro  and  himself.  Lotting  himself 
gently  down  (m  the  edge  of  ono  of  them, 
he  crossed  his  legs,  grinned  blushingly 
from  ono  face  to  another,  and  finally 
burst  into  a  bashful,  delighted  laugh. 
The  contagion  of  his  simple  mirth  was 
complete  and  instant,  so  that  the  whole 
four,  facing  each  otlier  in  tho  middh*  of 
the  room,  broke  silenco  with  a  long  peal 
of  merriment. 

"  Truly,'*  said  Mrs.  Bowson,  **  my 
good  man  knows  not  how  to  express  his 
joy  at  beholding  you  here  in  safety.*' 

**  But,  aunt,  I  think  he  expresses  it 
bravely,"  replied  Kachel;  '*Iam  sure 
that  we  all  understand  him ;  and  1  thank 
him  heartily  for  his  welc<jme.'* 

**Ay,  tliat  yorf  do,  Rachel, '  said  her 
father,  **  and  that  do  I  also.  I  know  that 
itis  a  most  kindly  welcome,  as  broad  and 
solid  as  this  old  English  chair." 

•*  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bowson,  **  and  now 
that  John  has  done  tho  honors  of  our 
keeping-room,  let  us  go  into  tho  kitchen 
and  greet  his  old  mother,  Goody  Bow- 
son. She  is  very  aged  and  feeble,  and 
will  not  sit  often  in  tho  front  room,  to 
which  she  has  some  sort  of  a  chilly  dis- 
like.    You  must  not  be  a4t«>nished  if  she 
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sing  you  a  psalm,  for  sMk  is  her  fre- 
quent custom." 

They  reentered  the  hall,  passed  down 
the  length  of  it,  and  walked  into  the 
kitchen.  Here  was  another  sc(»ured 
floor,  but  not  sanded;  a  niiprhty  fire- 
place, occupying  nearly  one  wliolo  side 


of  the  room ;  tables  of  oak  and  cherry, 
from  which  gleamed  rays  of  cleanliness; 
tn'asures  of  crockery  and  pewter  ware, 
arrayed  on  tho  mantel- piece  or  on 
dressers.  A  grinning  Irishman  in  rag- 
ged raiment  and  a  stout  servant  girl  in 
coarse  linen  cap  and  short-gomi,  f  aluted 
the  visitors  with  an  abundance  of  clamiiy 
bows  and  curtsies.  In  a  comer  of  tlie 
chimney- place,  crouobing — regardless 
of  the  warm  air  and  sun-light— over  a 
smouldering  fire,  sat  an  old  deeply- 
wrinkled  woman,  very  white  indeed,  her 
straggling  hair  partially  confined  by  a 
white  cap,  and  her  thin,  bowed  form 
loosely  fitting  into  a  linsej-woolsey 
gown.  Master  Bowson  stepped  forwara 
and  slapped  the  old  creature  on  the  back 
in  a  vigorous,  kindly  way,  aa  if  to  wake 
up  h(>r  dormant  faculties.  *^  Mother, 
look  here  !"  he  shouted,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  at  the  top  of  the  chimney; 
**  here's  my  brother-in-law.  Master  More, 
and  my  niece,  Rachel  More." 

**  Ob,  oh,"  mumbled  Goody  Bowson. 
'*I'm  dre£^l  glad  to  see  'em;  dreffid 
glad." 

She  looked  at  More,  then  at  his  daugb* 
ter,  and  after  awhile  said*  with  an  air  of 
childish  pleasure  :  *' Who  is  that  pootr 
gal?" 

*'  I  tell  you  that's  Rachel,"  trumpeted 
her  son ;  '*  Rachel  More — Master  Mure*fl 
daughter." 

"Oh,  oh,"  replied  the  Goody,  "Pm 
drefful  glad.  She's  a  pooty  gal.  What 
d'ye  say  her  name  was?" 

*^  Rachel,''  repeated  the  girl  berael( 
laying  her  hand  softly  on  the  thin, wasted 
shoulder  of  tlie  old  woman. 

*' Rachel -—Rachel,**  muttived  te 
Goody.  **  That's  a  pooty  name;  that's 
a  Scripter  name.'* 

And  lifting  up  a  creaky,  wheesy  Toioe, 
she  began  to  sing  some  quaint,  queer  old 
hymn,  to  tho  faded  xeminisoence  of  ft 
psalm  tune.  The  verse  was  hardly  com- 
menced, when  a  short-legged,  long-luur- 
ed  white  dog,  that  had  been  oariously 
yet  civilly  smelling  at  the  heels  of  tlie 
new-comers,  threw  up  his  head,  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  misery,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  piercing  howl,  as  if  thevs 
were  something,  either  in  the  air  or  the 
words,  that  was  perfectly  harrowing  to 
his  sensibilities.  "Get  out,  Frixk!" 
shout(^d  Master  Bowson,  picking  up  ft 
stout  splinter  from  a  heap  of  fire-wood; 
but  the  tiggrieved  creature  only  drew  his 
tail  under  him,  and  yelped  in  a  tone  of 
still    more  hopeless    auguisbi  l«^«i^ 
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j»it«'(»'i>ly,  mranwliili»,  from  Howsnn  to 
\\\v  i'lunitin;;  (JojkIv,  lis  if  lio  wmu1<1 
Ii.'ivr  ^-.xii^ :  "  Whv  ilon't  von  whip  her  /" 
l)ii-.vn  i-iiuH*  tlio  !»pliiitrr,  Jiinl  uway  wmt 
Frisk.  t"»»rn)w«'«l  l)v  lii.s  in.'istiT's  cliust<*ii- 
iiiir  t»<  <  as  far  as  tin*  outt-r  ili»or. 

"  V'A\  iii'ist  a  iniinl  to  kill  that  (l(»g 
M»:iii  ti:Ti«-j,'*  <»l»>rrvr(l  Unwsnji,  as  ho 
rrtuii:- i  Wlnwiii;;  I'mm  thi-  ( h:i>".  '*  I 
tl.itil;.  \\'*\\  ami  tln'n.  that  )io  iiiiist  1h>  a 
I'ln  tur  t'f  Satan,  x-nt  a  |>«irjM»so  ti)  <lis- 
tiiii  t'liri^tian  tluty  in  our  family.'* 

•  ^  -, '  ri'<ji»nilt'(l  liis  wift'.  '•t'orsomo 
ran-"*  «»r  «)th«*r,  Krisk  is  always  vi'ry 
iji'i^y  ami  troulilrsomo  wlicn  hn  hcarii 
j»ahi:<  an«l  church  hells.*' 

•' NVi:at  if  he  ^ih•)ul<l  ho  a  witdi  ?" 
I'liijt  ■imhMl  ]>owsi)n.  looking;  amund 
iV'  !i:  fi'*f  to  facM.  with  a  faint  grin  of 
al.inii. 

'■  S.i|'j>o*«»  wo  have  liim  tri«Ml,*'  an- 
--.vi'.-.i:  M'^r",  lau^liin;;  in  a  torn*  of 
in.'.rVfn'nc<*. 

'•  W'  Il.l'rothcr.'*  ohs«'rvf'«l  Mrs.  1^)W- 
>'»:i.  *■  ymi  have  imw  x'vw  all  of  onr 
h'iM-«l."M  ♦'Xi'«'jit  the  cat.  Sci  jiit  ilown 
iiiTiiii.  .in«l  h't  us  talk  <»f  «»1(1  times." 

CHAITKU   II. 

A-^  it  ^^-as  taken  f»rf:rant«'«l  thatvisit- 
t  r-  ^\•.»  iM  <'«.«mf  in  <lurin;;  the  dav  and 
t '.•:.::..;.  t-)  L'lf •  t  the  newly-arriviMl 
*■'.!■_  V-.  M  i-t«  r  r»nw>«»n  nrch-reil  that 
li'-  }■  ■  •  ;'i':ir-r""»m  >h'inlil  he  M-t  in  the 
|»i i;:riii'-:»  ajijh*-j»ie  iir«h'r.  Rachel  in- 
~i-T-  .:  i:;-'ri  p»rf«»rniiiiij:  this  i'le;;ant 
;■!■'■•  '-f  hi''!.-i'W.<rk,  rnnl  IuhI  perfectly 
J.  '•■•ml  :i!l  the  .-mikI  circles  i»n  thu 
i\  •  ;'.  :t!il  «lri'»*e«l  tln'  hii;h-hacki*<l  chairs 
w;fM  :!;•■  L:r«;it«"-t  resjieet  ami  tlclicacy, 
wl.i  •;  <lie  nK...,.rvetl  a  h«»rsenuni  ride  np 
!■»  ■:.■■  1.  »'i-.'  and  I'a-t'-n  his  ImmsI  hy  the 
I.  .r-''-M«H  I;.  A  ^h«»rt,  ^trun':ly-set 
!r  ■:■.  wi:h  a  larL'"  In -ad,  and  a  hlnated 
y,..i  f  ■(•(»,  he  wa>  dres<<cd  in  tiirht  cliithes, 
t"  ■■  -ti'V,  >tr.ii::ht  e;jt  and  M)nd)re  hno 
'■*'  v.r.i  li  v!)fiwed  him  t'»  he  a  minis- 
*•••■-  i"'it<M:i;:  >i::ht  nf  ht-r,  h<*  !*mih'd 
v/:*::  t:.*-  t"nili*rne.-:s  nf  a  .'•entimcntal 
•■■:"_'•':•.  riiid  niM'h*  a  >in;;ular  how, 
•::■  ■  ::  .:  li'*  l:iad  far  i»ack,  and  then 
'•  ^  _'■  .s  i*   t"-: -iv-iril  with  a  rillin;;  s<*a- 


n 


I    '  •* !•  i;  , 


•l-  t:.i-'  y.ninu'  dam^td  IJachH 
M  :  ■  '  '  }:•■  :i'«kiil  in  a  imwcrfnl,  harsh 
V'  :  \v :.:■■!'.     !:»•    trieil   t'»   snften    into 

*.'.-   '.  .   *  :u  -''V''  tn«'ss,  hv  c«»nd'.i<'linj»  it 

ti.r-  ■:_■'.  }'.-  1.  ""'. 

••  Y-  '.  -■'"■. "  i-'il  Kach'-U  with  a  cnrt- 
.-rv.  !::•  :.:*.  i  •.;}:•  r  nuTe  f'»r  tln»  clerical 


black  coat  and  brcpchc9,  thou  fur  the 
ua*>i;rhtly  porsfin  within  tliem. 

*' Surely,  Hurcly,"  ho  replied,  with 
another  incomiinralde  smilo,  **  I  know 
not  which  ix  the  better  eircumstanocd ; 
a  father,  hlcHsed  with  9uch  a  comely 
child,  or  a  child  favored  with  such  a 
learn od  and  notable  father.  The  incr- 
<'ies  i»f  *eaven  are  upon  such  a  family; 
yea,  lovin^^-kindneszt  forever  and  ever." 
He  hemmed,  wiped  his  n^d  forehead, 
suiih-d  ilatti'rui;;:ly  and  then  proceeded, 
with  an  accent  which  more  and  more 
clearly  pn)claimed  his  T^)ndon  birth  and 
Cockney  education  :  **  Dear  child  of 
many  pmycrt*,  I  am  Ilelder  Parris,  the 
smoking  ilax  which  it  pleased  'caven  to 
light  up  for  a  pastor  unto  Salem  village. 
Is  your  respected  parent  in  thc*ou80  I" 

^*  Ni>,  Hir,'*  Maid  Kachel.  **  IIo  has 
gone  with  Master  Bowson  to  unlade  his 
valuables.  Hut,  will  you  not  walk  in, 
sir  ?  My  aunt  is  hero,  and  would  re- 
joice to  see  you.'* 

"  Damsel,  I  thank  you ;  I  will  enter," 
he  responded,  marching  into  the  keep- 
ing-room, and  fitting  ({own  on  one  of 
the  high-backed  chairs.  ''What  a 
grief  that  I  should  iind  lifaster  More 
away !  Yet  what  a  joy  that  1  bhuuld 
Udiold  his  daugbt4T  !*' 

**Ah!  yi>u  are  an  old  friend  of  my 
father.  >ir  ?'*  asked  Kaclad. 

**  No.  my  dear  cliihl,'*  said  the  elder. 
"  N'l) ;  halas !  I  am  not  an  old  friend. 
]>iit  I  am  a  new  friend.  I  thniik  God 
that  I  'ave  'card  of  Mjister  More,  and 
*ave  liked  to  *i'ar  of  'im.*' — Ho  h>oked 
cautiously  around,  and  then  c<mtinued 
in  a  low  t«>ne :  **  Damsel,  I  would  like 
to  get  speech  with  your  father  alnrnt 
>etting  up  his  Hebene»*r  in  our  vil- 
lage ;  that  is.  attending  on  my  minis- 
tratit ms.  CouM  y<»u  st-tisfy  my  crav- 
ings for  hinformatiiiu  tMi  that  mat- 
ter :*  Shall  I  ever  *ave  occasi(»n  to  bless 
<iod  that'e  bnmght  your  devout  parent 
to  SaliMU  vilhi^^e,  and  miule  (»f  *im  one 
of  the  fairest  pillars  (if  our  taber- 
nacle ?" 

**  I  kni»w  not,  really,"  said  Ilachol. 
**  I  have  not  heard  him  sny  whether  he 
would  abide  in  Salem  village ;  only,  I 
thought  not.  Hut  let  me  call  my  aunt, 
sir;  perhaps  she  can  tell  you." 

"Spare  her — spare  her  for  a  while." 
responded  Parris,  waving  his  hand  in 
deprecation.  **Menti*m  it  n«)t  to  her,  I 
]>ray  you.  Sit  a  moment;  for  I  would 
l)e  glad  to  discourse  with  you  alone. 
We  aro  poor  at  the  village,"  ho  con- 
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tinucH,  whon  they  were  both  s(*atecl ; 
"  niid  what  is  worse,  wo  iiro  divided — and 
wliat  is  worrto,  wo  are  stingy.  The  'oly 
and  the  k<mtritOf  and  tlio  hirgo  in  'oart 
of  my  flock,  give  mo  ono  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  forty  cords  of  wood ; 
thowhi^-h  is  not  much,  but  I  blos<8  thorn 
for  it,  bociiuso  it  is  tho  widow's  mito. 
liut  thcn^  bo  others  thcro,  Dathnns  and 
Habiranis.  who  *old  their  purses  by  tho 
throtit.  and  who  will  heed  none  of  my  ro- 
])roof.  Yoa,  against  mo  thoy  lift  up 
their  vnic.v.  Yea,  tho  month  of  tho 
wicked  and  tho  mouth  of  the  deceitful 
are  opened  against  mo;  they  have 
spoken  (ii^ainst  me  with  a  lying  tongue. 
But  I  wid  not  be  put  down  by  tlicm. 
I  will  siiek  to  my  post  upon  the  ram- 
parts of  Zion.  Notwithstanding  that  I 
get  only  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
forty  cords  of  wood,  I  will  yet  greatly 
praist*  the  I^)rd  with  my  mouth;  yea, 
I  will  p raises  him  among  the  multitude. 
Am  I  nf>t  right?  Who  says  I  am  not 
right  in  praising  the  Lord?  lie  errs, 
and  (lainnably.  Surely,  I  do  well  in 
praisliiLT  him.'* 

*'  I  should  think  so,  sir,*'  said  Ilachel; 
who,  of  e.ourso,  could  see  nothing  to 
blarn(*  in  such  a  course  of  conduct. 

**  Truly,''  resumed  tho  oldiT.  with  a 
commendatory  smile,  **I  see  that  you 
are  not  oni»  of  tho  'ousehold  of  Dathan 
and  Hubiram.  I  rejoic<i  with  you.  Do 
not  1  rejoice?  Who  dares  say  it?  Yet 
mine  In^neniies  are  furious,  and  declare 
that  I  shall  no  longer  lead  them  through 
the  green  pastures.  But  what  if  a  man 
like  unto  your  father,  so  learned,  so 
mighty  in  word  and  look,  what  and  if  he 
were  one  of  my  sheep;  yea,  ono  of  my 
principal  rams,"  he  continued,  with  a 
kind  of  pious  lovity  :  **  what  a  support 
would  ho  be !  what  a  pillar  of  brass, 
yea,  and  of  much  fine  gold  !  'Ow  then 
would  the  tabernacle  stimd  firm,  and  the 
hadversari«*s  l)e  covered  with  confusion 
as  with  a  mantle !  'Ow  thou  would 
Zion's  cause  prosper !  Will  it  not  pros- 
per ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  remarka- 
ble wretch  who  had  tho  himpudence  to 
say  it  will  not.  It  always  dt)es  prosper, 
whatever  may  be  tho  machinations  of 
Beelzel)ul)." 

**0h,  that  is  certain,  sir  I"  replied 
Raclu'l,  meaning  to  be  polite.  "But 
may  I  not  call  my  nunt.  sir  ?  Sho  is 
in  tho  garden,  and  would  come  to  you 
with  pleasure." 

**Call  her  not,'*  said  the  minister, 
rising  wiili  a  jerk.     **  I  cannot  tarry.    I 


mast  homo  before  noon,  that  I  maj  eat 
my  dinner,  and  hold  my  aeciutomed 
Thursday  lecture.  But  when  yon  be- 
hold your  sago  father,  salnte  him  firoai 
me.  Tell  him  'ow  I  would  joy  at  Ui 
neighborhood  and  hopnient  friendship. 
I  desire  to  see  him ;  yea,  with  the  bow- 
els of  love  I  desire  it.** 

And  he  passed  his  band  over  liis 
stomach.  As  he  reached  the  door  he 
paused,  and  added :  **  It  would  be  pni- 
dent.  dear  child,  not  to  mention  thiji,ov 
conversation,  'ore  in  the  town.  I  am  so 
encompassed  by  long  hears  and  sharp 
tongues,  and  'ave  so  suffered  from  them 
in  my  ministry,  that  I  must  be  wise  aia 
serpent  and  'armless  as  a  dove.  Oiuht 
we  not  to  be  wise  as  serpents  ?"  he  asked 
with  the  same  cheerful  gayetjr.  **  Yet, 
verily,  it  is  written,  the  soul  of  the  difi- 
gent  shall  be  made  fat.  Oogfat  we  not 
to  bo  'armless  as  doves  ?  Wnat  vinlsnt 
son  of  Belial  says  the  contrary!  I 
will  reprovo  him  from  the  walla  of  Zion; 
that  is,  child,  from  the  polpiL'* 

'*  You  would  be  very  rigntt  str,"  ssid 
Kachel,  who  was  ohazitably  glad  whia 
sho  was  able  to  agree  with  nim.  He 
was  evidently  much  pleased  with  the 
girl.  Ho  shook  hands  with  her  wum^, 
blessed  her;  and,  even  when  in  bu 
saddle,  rolled  his  head  at  her  with  a 
smile  of  remarkable  breadth  and  uno- 
tion. 

At  twilight  qiute  a  number  of  vifll- 
ors  began  to  drop  into  tho  honae  Cor  the 
purpose  of  welcoming  the  iir  w  uoiimmi 
The  ordinary  set  of  good-men  and  goo^ 
wives  strolled  unpretendinglv  into  the 
kitchen.  But  the  sanotity  of  tiie 
circles  in  the  keeping-TOom  waa 
violated,  when  two  clerical  meain  i 
black  knocked  for  admittanoe  at  the 
front  door.  With  grins  of  apaedi 
embarrassment,  and  many  enblike 
noeuvrings.  Master  Bowaoa  led 
into  that  retreat  oonaeonted  to  _ 
occasions  and  groat  peraonagea.  Tki 
elder  of  the  two  viaitorat  a  taU,  porfff 
man,  with  a  serious,  mOd  oonntaaaMib 
lifted  his  broad-brimmed  bat  horn  Ui 
gray  hair,  and  made  a  most  eouiilyaai 
most  dignified  salnte.  **  Truly,  Elte 
Higginson,  I  thank  jroa*'*  •♦■■■ib  ■■! 
the  blushing  master  of  the  honaei  "^I 
thank  you,  mdeed  sir,  for  yoar  oifO^; 
as,  also,  I  thank  the  lamied  Ehk 
Noyse.  Walk  in,  reverend  aiia,  I  b^ 
seech  you ;  after  yon,  airs,  la  mnoHi 
for  me.  Hero,  sirs,  tibia  ia  my  wUk 
brother,  Master  Henry  Mora;  aid  Ail 
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\a  bi"*  ilaii^htrr,  Raohftl  M«»n'.  Sit 
iImwii,  *:ir«<,  in  iIm'm*  two  <'li,iirs.  I  hof; 
voiir  jianiitii.  ^ir^,  fi»r  petting  in  your 
wjiy,  1  lun  »«iin'." 

*■  1  irjiiico  ti»  ^r<*  vnn.  Mii'^tcr  Mori','* 
*-mi\  Kliitr  IIi;r;iinson.  •*  I  n-nu'inWr 
y<Mi  wri!.  -ir.  iL!th<)u;r)i  it  is  iiijrii  upon 
twtMitv  tivt'  M-ar:*  ^illC(;  vnu  K*l*t  U-*, 
witli  your  r\-'»'lli'nt  j»:jnMits,  for  Knir- 
Iri'ul.  ri»r  t!:rir  MiUfS  I  vndd  nrvrr 
f'>rL'«t  yi»u  :  lor  tln-y  w«'ri*niy  vi-ry  pM»il 
frit-nd*.'* 

**  I  thank  v«iii,  sir,  for  voiir  rocolli'o- 
ti'»n.'*  n'f»li«'«l  Morr.  ••  1  assure*  yii 
that  my  latht-r  and  niotlnr  oft^'u  s^tokc 
cif  voii,  fvrn  to  tho  limo  of  thfir 
«!i*iit*h.-' 

**  That  wa*  a  prrat  loss  wlim  your 
f:ttl.«T  wa-*  taken  away/'  sai«l  Hi;_'i^in- 
s«»:i.  '•Tliis  w»»rM  is  not  so  rich  in 
>:iiiits  th.at  it  i'an  well  atfonl  to  Iohu 
>Ui'h  as  hv.  You  must  iiavt*  frit  it  a.s 
ii  loH.-,  j-ir,  iiotwithstandiiii^  that  you 
h'l'i  Mirivi'd  of  aLC'*-" 

**  Ay.  indtM'd,'*  s-iid  Moro  Mnilin/;^. 
"  Ymu  havo  liit  mo  nranr  tlutn  pfrhaps 
yf»u  su]n»oso.  I  Im'^iu  wln-rc  my  fathiT 
hft  'itV.  and  I  linii-h  pretty  m-ar  to 
wh<rr  my  fatl.rr  hr*^ni.  It  is  I'o-ttly 
hiiHi'ii'ss  pl:jyi:if^  thv  p'ntlrnian  in  Kn^- 
hiiid  ill  thrsc  luxurious  (hiys.'* 

*'  \V«11.  \\*\\ ;  h't  us  hav««  h«ntf».  «'Vt»n 
fur  ih«'  thiuLs  of  tl.i.i  world,**  n|di«Ml 
tho  •■II  m:in.  "I  am  ;:1  ul  tlcit  you 
l:avr  rorndiidi'd  t»  ;:ivi'  yn.jr  ftitun* 
fn  >M  •  .'.rth  and  frtT  Jiir  in  our  Nfw 
Kn;:l;in«h' 

"  \V!iy.  y«  f,''  said  Mon»  ;  **  this  \h 
iiiv  r-irth-fdarr,  jil-o.  Mv  fathcT  livrd 
hrff  ii*i  a  mmiiant  a  thiril  part  of  his 
life  ;  mv  .^.istiT,  too,  is  hi'r«'.  In  short, 
it  i«  mon*  tht;  fiuin'ly  homo  than  old 
Kn-l.md  itsrlf." 

'*  I  think  that  you  will  do  wtdl  horc, 
••ir.''  put  in  tin*  ycmnjjjiT  minister. 
••  Ma-t«T  Ho'.v>on,  I  am  sun*,  has  no 
itnca^iiiu  to  mourn  that  his  lini'H  hnvo 
fallin  amon::  us.'*  And  hi»  looked 
firouml.  with  a  compliment ;u'y  air,  upon 
tli<'  tiat'  furnivurt)  of  tho  kcrping- 
T'om. 

"*  No.  no ;  I  shoidd  Pay  not/*  re- 
ttirn»il  M«»ro.  •*  Wrli  for  ifinter  Ann, 
that  >\v*  found  som«*  one  to  care  for  her 
lMtt«T  than  I  could  have  done.'* 

'•Oh,  m:»st«r  More,**  Mamniored 
|{ow<i»!i.  sidli:.^  ft»rward.  *•  I  wasn*t 
Worthy  of  hrr.  I  w.tsn't,  indei'd,  sir  ; 
rnori*  i-«*peciKily  Ji.-*  her  first  hurihand 
was  a  f:t'iit]ein;ui  li^irn.  like  yourself, 
hir.       F»^r  you  aro  good  blN)d,  hir,  not- 


withstanding that  your  father  wna  disin- 
herited for  his  religion,  and  had  to 
nuike  his  own  living.  Yes,  sir,  you  are 
piod  Idooil,  imd  I  am  very  ]iroud  of  it« 
sir,  notwithstanding  I  have  no  blood 
uiywlf,  sir/' 

In  tho  mean  time  tho  comi^anion  of 
Ilig^inson  hud  turned  and  addressed 
somo  rennirk  to  Kaehel.  He  was  ii 
si  en  lie  r,  woll-fonned  njan,  witl)  a  rather 
handsome,  pale  face,  glittering;  dark 
eyes,  and  short  black  hair  faintly 
Hprinkled  with  silver.  ]{e  had,  perhaps, 
a  hlight  appearance  of  conceit  in  his 
countenance :  but  \i\a  manner  e.\[)ress* 
ed  gravity,  good- breed! ni;  un«l  natural 
courtesy.  His  mien,  in  fact,  was  some- 
what conciliatory,  and  seemed  to  indi- 
cate n  delicatiN  plastic  nature;  yet  it 
rose  at  times  into  an  expres>ion  of  diff- 
nity,  or  even  authority,  quite  excusable 
in  a  man  accustomed,  us  tho  Puritan 
miniMer  of  that  ago  was,  to  cominondi 
and  to  meet  with  much  public  und  pri- 
vate deference. 

*'  I  take  it  for  certain.*'  said  be, 
**  that  this  young  person  does  not  re- 
gnt  having  como  to  our  Now  Eng- 
land." 

**  Oh  no,  sir;  certainly  not,"  replied 
Ra«*hid  brielly,  curtseying  and  hlush- 
injr.  That  was  the  way  that  young 
girls  in  those  days  talked  to  their 
eiiitT:"*.  TIk'V  w(?re  ba>iit'ul  and  silent; 
pel  haps  U'cause  they  rami*  out  Uk> 
lat*'  ;  [lerhaps  U-causi*  tln*y  w«'n'  not 
familiar  with  tho  (dogicM.  \Vell,  tlio 
two  ministers  c<intinued  to  discourse 
for  sometime  in  a  solemn  stvle,  that 
wnuld  ho  very  pn»sy  to  n-ad.  und  was, 
perhap^f,  a  little  pn>sy  to  hear.  At  last 
thf'v  shoi»k  hands  all  umund,  and  widk- 
ed  seriously  away. 

*'  Klder  HiL'ginson  is  the  sam(>  mild, 
kind  (dd  gentlemsui  as  ever/'  said  More, 
when  they  had  departed. 

'*  (yood  men,  great  men,  both  of 
them.*'  replied  Uowson.  •'  Don't  yoa 
think  so  /  I  do.  Hut  they  cost  luitnoy, 
though.  We  give  Klder  Higi^iiison 
on**  hundred  and  sixty  ]H»uiids  sterling, 
in  ci»uiitry  produce,  and  ft»rty  cords  of 
wood  a  year  ;  and  Eld«T  Noyse,  he  gets 
eighty  ]»ounds  and  twenty  tvmis  of 
wood.  It  tteems  like  a  gn>at  deal,  don*t 
it  sir  ?  Kut  we  must  havi*  the  gospel, 
and  we  get  it  at  their  hands.  We  itro 
like  sheep  to  whom  two  p)od  shepherds 
are  feeding  the  salt  of  th«*  earth. 
Cvoodman  Peabody,  he  says  to  me  lart 
isuturday  week,  says  he  :  *  {)iw  hundred 
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and'  sixty  pounds  storling  and  forty 
cords  of  wood,  that's  a  deal  of  suste- 
nance for  an  elder.'  'Yes,'  says  I,  *  it  is : 
but  not  a  pound  nor  a  cord  more  than 
he  deserves,'  says  L  *  Elder  Higginson 
would  be  cheap  at  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  of  country  produce  and  fifty 
cords  of  wood ;  leastwise  he  would  be 
reasonable ;  and  the  same  p(^r  centum 
of  Elder  Noyse.*  So  I  say  now ;  head- 
work  is  hetidwork,  and  heartwork  is 
heartwork,  as  much  as  handiwork  is 
handiwork.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  I 
do.  Master  More." 

For  the  first  few  days,  every  morning 
brcbght  a  succession  of  long  confabu- 
lations, either  in  Bowsun's  house,  or  in 
the  hol1^4e  of  some  neijijhbor.  People 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  last  news  of 
England ;  about  the  war,  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  non-juring  bishops, 
the  indulgences  to  the  Puritans ;  about 
the  army,  the  parliament ;  Uie  council, 
the  Princess  Anne,  Queen  Mary  and 
King  William.  Then  they  had  much 
to  tell  More,  concerning  the  crops  in 
New  England,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, tho  quju-rels  in  Salem  village,  be- 
tween Killer  Parris  and  his  flock ;  also 
how  the  elders  had  lost  something  of 
their  political  influence  in  consequence 
of  the  l{it(^  king's  government :  how  the 
trade  of  Salem  so  flourished  that  it 
nearly  equaled  that  of  Boston ;  how 
society  was  growing  over-rich  and  sin- 
fully luxurious ;  how  the  church  was 
asleep  and  the  devil  wide  awake.  More 
was  stopped  in  tho  street  by  old  ac- 
quaintance who  had  been  whipped 
through  tho  hornbook  with  him  at 
school.      Ancient  gammers  and  galFrrs 

S)aused  on  their  canes  to  blink  after 
iachel,  and  ask  if  that  *'  pooty  gal  was 
Harry  More's  darter."  Most  people 
seemed  very  busy  in  thought  and  hand; 
many  were  solemnly  silent  and  even 
unsocial ;  but  in  general  greetings  were 
frank,  cordial  and  kindly  ;  for  inhospi- 
tality  is  not  the  vico  ot  a  new  or  sparse- 
ly-settled community. 

The  interest  which  Rachel  soon  drew 
to  herself  from  tho  hearts  of  her  child- 
less relatives  was  something  remark- 
able. Aunt  Ann  thought  that  she  saw 
in  her  tin'  imago  of  lier  own  sainted 
uuforgotttMi  mother,  now  for  twenty 
years  niinghid  with  the  j-ew-shadowecl, 
dust  of  a  transatlantic  church-vard. 
John  Bowson  gri'W  as  proud  of  her 
beauty,  her  pretty  manners,  and  her  un- 
common education,  as  if  he  were  her 


father.  "  There  lin't  sacli  another  Ian 
for  learning,  and  gentility,  and  livelinen 
in  the  whole  town,"  said  he.  **  Then 
what  a  pooty  face  i  Now  there*8  Bath 
Curwin ;  she* 8  Justice  Curwin's 
daugliter;  but  she's  as  red  as  a  heet 
Then  there's  Grace  Pickering;  she 
lives  in  a  g^eat  house  with  three  ohiin- 
bleys ;  but  she's  as  white  as  a  turnip. 
Rachel's  is  about  the  only  face  in  Sakm 
which  has  the  white  and  red  well  mixed, 
and  just  enough  of  both.  Don*t  joa 
think  so,  Mistress  Bowson  ?     I  do." 

He  never  could  be  satisfied  that  she 
ate  enough,  or  that  the  ale  and  cider 
wei*e  sufficiently  choice  for  her  druk- 
ing.  He  had  mince  pies  made  former 
when  apples  were  worth  almost  their 
weight  la  silver ;  and  he  gave  her  a  silk 
gown,  trimmed  with  such  fine  silk  hone- 
lace  that  every  jard  of  it  cost  five  shil- 
lings. Then  the  serioua  supper  parties 
(at  six  o'clock)  got  up  for  her  pleasure, 
garrulous  with  hearty,  eneigetio  good- 
wives,  and  blushing  with  healthy,  hasb- 
ful  damsels,  among  whom  the  minister 
asked  a  blessing  on  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  broad  and  butter,  hot 
cakes  and  sweet  cakes,  pastry,  cold 
meat,  ale  and  cider !  Wonderful  were 
the  grins  of  triumph  and  gratnlation 
with  which  John  would  listen,  when- 
ever Rachel  spoke  on  these  occaaons, 
and  eclipsed  tho  other  belles  of  Salem, 
by  her  superior  wit  and  edaoation. 
lie  gave  implacable  offense  to  that 
talkative  gossip,  Goodwife  Daunton,  by 
nervously  hushing  her  up  at  diven 
times  when  Rachel  was  ftbout  to  say 
something ;  and  once,  as  the  gid  re* 
tuincd  a  correct  answer  to  Elder  Noyse 
on  a  point  of  ancient  history,  which  no 
one  else  could  solve,  he  caokled  ibrtfa  a 
he-he  of  delighted  vanity  wluoh  pot 
some  of  tho  younger  oompanf  out  of 
conceit  with  his  hospitality  mr  ever- 
more. Poor  man !  he  had  liud  one  only 
child  in  the  bleak  Salem  eravfr-jaid; 
and  since  then  his  heart  had  nad  no  little 
thing  about  which  its  love  could  twine 
and  blossom.  Rachel  was  about  as  old 
as  that  daughter  would  have  been  now ; 
and  to  him  she  represented  the  ideal  of 
his  blighted  flower^s  completeness. 

Sometimes,  when  there  were  no  visit- 
ors to  break  in  upon  the  leisure  time 
of  after  supper,  Rachel  read  akmd 
from  some  book  selected  by  the  voioe 
of  the  family  circle.  Her  £ather  had 
fifty  or  sixty  volumes,  a  prodigiou 
library  for  a  Salem  citizen  at  that  pe- 
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runl  ;  and  >rast*'r  Ijnw^on'vs  ciiplMKirdri 
c<»nt.iiinMl  ;i  il«'z»*n  or  j^o  (»f  ilusty  vrti*- 
nin>  ill  \v;ir|M'«l  covers  of  pnrcliiiiciit  f>r 
shtM[»«.kiii.  Amnn^  tln'so  la>t  wito 
<i'\vr;il  [-nMlij^iiHis  imvrltifs  tn  Kaclifi ; 
a-*  t'l'i' iii-i.MiKM',  th«' Kli-<'tii>i)  Sermons  nf 
Kliirr  J<>]in  Ili^ririnsmj,  an«l  thv  Mfinor- 
;iltl«'  rrtvidi'iKTS  ri'latinjrto  Witch  craft 
of  r.!.l«T  ('nttiiii  MatlhT.  Wliat  ii 
fiMni»:»iTi  i»f  fu'^ciiijitin:;  ln)rr<>r'4  st rranifd 

•  Hit  of  tlii<  last  valualilc  work,  Jiiul  rn^o 
in  a  \v«  ii«l  nii'«t  l»»'f.>rc  tlio  iinai^iimtioii 
of  llir  r.-t«inTs,  until  the  nji;;hty  Hiasm 
of  tlir  liri'-i»lfKM»  IxM  lunc  niystoriiiu>ly 
nwt'ul.  and  tlic  fratln-nn*;  twilip;ht  slni- 
(l«»wiil  f. 'illi  va^nc  (Irninniac;  forms  luul 
fai'c^I  It  was  bail  n'a»lin£j ;  l>ut  it  wuh 
orthoilox  ill  tlio.»(*  (lays;  and  it  was 
particularly  popnlar.  Uaclicl  read 
raihtr  ot't^ni-r  in  this  dreadful  vtdiiin*', 
lii»;in>c  it  \\'i\'i  the  favuriti*  Hfjht  liti'ni- 
turi'  of  (;«Midy  I>i»wson.  At  the  de- 
scription of  the  won«h"rfid  pranks  and 
:itlii.'ti'«ns  nf  the  (looilwin  children,  or 
the  ."i-rijlitllne-^s  of  that  amusing  drvil 
Tvhi»  s'l  titkh'd  Mary  tlohnsiui  of  Ilert- 
fiirtl,  iiy  t«-;i?*in^  the  pi;;s  (nit  iff  bt*r 
rii::-t«  r's  Ill-Ids.  this  vtMuralile  creatnro 
!i».'t  idly  ^•■cnied  to  creep  mit  of  Ipt 
d't.i-c,  anil  Itii'k  nnMuai  ln*r  with  a 
kind  «if  ^ca^l•d  saiiitv.  It  was  tho 
i  ."-t  iiiirn-.-tini;  Imnk  in  the  wi»rld  to 
J'-r.  •  \'*  i«t  tli<*  llav  IIvinn-h'H.k. 
'V'..\-    I   -t.  l»y  the  way,  it  wa>  qnitc  ini- 

•  •■1-.;  ij.'  t'»  ri'ad  t'»  her;  for  >hi'  invari- 
a"»i;.  iii^i  rrnjited  the  jM'rf«»rniancc  hy  ai» 
c\Tr.::i' !y  w.ak  att'-rnpt  at  >i?i;:iiii; ; 
ri:;l.  I'ji^k's  j;rn>ihilitiis  hecornin^ 
t'».i!iii  t'iiTeni»Mn,  tin-  wliule  thin;; 
enii   1  ill    I  :!!.--nt:,Mt'    yips   and   howl- 

]'i  I*  "•:!;■  thiii;;  l»i-ir.in  n'»w  to  pa--«  on 
t!.<-  ■"  iii  i-  "f  S.d'iii  thiit  I'-iit  to  thi'««e 
!■  ti  -'i-  a  f»r;e  I'f  tfri"ih!«*  >i^niiicam'e  ; 
■-.!.;>:  '  !■-.  'i'  w,  >l  iitlin^,  und  rapi.'dy 
:•  :•  ■.  '   i  tV  'Ml  ih-'  ri\:ii«:is  of  dcmonia<j 

•  '  ■::.:;     -  :   >'\'h  \n\.'"<  a^  >trMi'k  on  the 

•  i"  '  i'  I  i  li-fian  \v:ii  !i  In-  walk»-d  hy  the 
:-.  ■  I    :    •  ;'  :":.«■  Jilt    ill  the   valh-y  of    the 

■:'    "1  :i:li.       In    the   luonth   of 
!'•  y.    -*:■.::...-'•    r.  piTls    ar-'se    iind 

:  ;i  ■  ■  ':  •!:•  >il!...*  and  a.l  th«' .-nr- 
::i  ..  .:  >  ■•.i:,'.v\\  c'ii<«  ri.iiiLT  wi  ird 
..  -■•  '  ;..  .*  Will-  tr  in-;i"'tiiij  nn-l'-r 
;'.  •  .  ■."  ■  'id  r.'.  f .  f  \'A'\  V  Parri<.  It 
•■■  .-  ■  .;  ;;  ,.:  hi..  ■' iiiuhl'-r  Kll/.il»«-tli, 
.'..'■■  ;•■•".  :i  1.".  I'.  A'l'ij.iii  Williams. 
V.  ■  :  1  '  ■:'•!''  liv.it.liid  ;  and,  in  the 
i    ■  ,    I:.  ':i_;;i    r.ithi  r    U!i]»«di>hrd 
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inf^s/*  (discrvcd  thi.^  unhappy  nii>thcr, 
**  tsuch  prettynateral  ^oinp<  ou  you 
never  ^ee.  Mistn-ss  ]jows<iii ;  no,  not 
you.  nor  1  neither  till  ni^ht  nforo 
la>t ;  and  then  1  seen  *om  till  my 
heart  was  full,  and  ndiiu  evcd  was  coz- 
gle«l.  * 

Mistress  I*arns,  hy  tho  way.  was  the 
child  of  a  iisurinus  old  hunks  t>f  a  farmer, 
who,  hy  dint  of  cheatlntj  his  nei;:hhorri, 
half- Mar viuiT  his  family,  and  hrinpng 
up  his  dan;rhter  with  scarcidy  any  i*du- 
cation,  had  ctintrivid  to  leave  a  pretty 
lar;<o  tract  of  hadiy-kept  land,  and  a  to- 
^pectahle  stock  of  lMidly-;;ot  shillingH. 
Parris  niarrl<'d  the  dauf^hterto  p't  tho 
homestrad  ;  hohlin^,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  tho 
just.  He  c«-rtjdnly  inM'ded  what  ho 
thus  olitained  ;  for  he  had  previously 
broken  down  in  En^dand  as  a  gcntlo- 
nntn,  and  failed  as  a  merchant  ;  and, 
even  now,  pasti>r  as  hu  wuh,  in  good 
standing,  lie  prohahiy  drew  but  small 
harvi'st  fmm  tin*  fields  uf  his  ministry. 
»*  i^nrn»  is  «inly  fdthy  when  it  is  ill- 
nsed,"  he  «ifti'n  n-peated  ;  **  but  rightly 
ns«'d,  it  1m 'Conies  the  glassy  gold  of  tho 
New  Jerusalem." 

**  No,  n«»r  I  nev«'r  hoar  nothing  liko 
it,'*  proc<'cdi"il  Mistress  Harris  in  her  la- 
mentations :  *'  ni»t  evrn  of  them  Goodwin 
children,  wh  »  Miifi  red  sr.ch  reniarka- 
hlcs  at  Ii'tstitn.  Sui  h  a  getting  intv 
hides,  sui-li  a  creepin;;  under  chairt^, 
such  a  hai'Minir  of  forci'_rn  tongues,  and 
what  not  !  I)iictor  (Jrigg",  lu»  say8, 
tlu'V  are  undi-r  an  evil  liand,  v/hich  I 
dessay  is  true  ;  and  more  evil  hands 
than  one — for  they  are  alius  a  being 
piis.>yciited  and  pinch.ed  and  pricked, 
and  pulhd  and  turned  wrong-side  out- 
ward^ ever  S"i  nrmy  tinn-s  a  day.  Klder 
l*arris.  he  >ays  it>  rinvi.-ible  agents, 
which  1  ile>vay  it  is,  fur  he  knnws  amost 
cv(  rythiiiiLr  :  only  they  nnikes  noiso 
enoni:!!.  fi>r  anv  kindnf  airents,  sinviiu* 
hie  or  ^\l..it  1.1  it.  And.  then,  us  to  the 
trouMe  we  have  in  keeping  them  poor 
(hildren  fi-i<::i  ridin;;  hritomsticks,  and 
1i\ing  i:])  ihiinhley  and  twisting  their 
hi'ads  otV.  it."  \\oi>e  l!:au  forty  fever  and 
jii:ers." 

'•  l)ouhtle>-5,  it  must  )k'  verv  wear- 
iiig."  snid  MistresH  lM>wson.  *' Yim 
inu:-i  n«'«  ds  some  of  yoii  he  always  by, 
rdght  and  iltty,  t<t  give  them  hea.-onable 
succor-*.*' 

••  Oh.  we  are  aft  .ird  to  give  'em 
suckers,''  replied  tin'  mini,»ter*s  wife. 
•*  They'd   choke  tJienisolves   with  tho 
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bones.  Only  last  night  Elizabeth  amost 
swallowed  a  ham  bone, which  was  as  much 
OS  I  could  do  to  pull  away  from  her ;  and 
she  a  screaming  all  the  while  that  the 
devils  made  her  swallow  it  They 
can't  read  the  scripters  ;  I  mean 
they  can  read  'em,  but  the  devils 
wont  permit  it ;  and  when  Elder 
Parris  reads  'em  aloud  to  'em,  they 
yells  in  remarkable  torments;  that 
is  Eli2al3eth  and  Abigail  does — not  the 
devils.  Elder  Parris,  be  calls  it  a  manu- 
festation,  which  I  dessay  it  is,  for  he 
knows  amost  everything.  Tituba,  she 
baked  a  cake  and  give  it  to  the  dog ; 
but  he  only  eat  it  up  and  wagged  his 
tail,  which  was  the  end  of  all  that ;  and 
a  sore  disappointment  to  be  sure;  for 
Tituba.  she  said,  like  enough  he'd  speak, 
which  he  didn't,  but  only  wagged  it  up, 
and  eat  his  tail.  So  we  must  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  which  is 
likely  to  be  as  full  as  they  can  hold  if 
this  goes  on." 

So  she  talked,  in  a  confused,  distract- 
ed way,  from  house  to  house  in  Salem 
village  and  in  Salem  center ;  and  much 
in  the  same  style  talked  the  whole 
neighborhood,  every  day  more  credu- 
lous, more  wonderstruck,  more  terrified. 
Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  good  peo- 
ple. Our  nineteenth  century  gabbles 
not  a  little  about  Stratford  mysteries, 
Rochester  knockings,  and  universal 
table  turnings  ;  meaningless  things, 
certainly,  in  every  sense,  destitute  of 
philosophy,  of  plot,  of  dramatic  crisis, 
of  tragic  interest.  The  Salem  witch- 
craft was  comparatively  a  heroic  affair ; 
it  was  vitalized  by  a  positive  and  fer- 
vent faith  ;  it  was  tempestuous  with 
the  strengUi  of  human  sorrow  ;  it  had 
unity,  energy,  movement,  a  result  and 
a  moral. 

While  Rachel  was  thus  making  her- 
self a  home  in  the  new  world,  at  the 
moment  when  that  home  was  to  become 
the  theatre  of  horrors  indescribable,  the 
sun  was  rising  and  setting  over  her 
amid  all  the  frigid  glories  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter.  Such  snows  fell,  such  ice 
gathered,  fold  on  fold,  as  had  never  be- 
fore glittered  through  her  girlish  ez- 
porienoo.  Wavering,  floating,  sidelong 
shooting  flakes,  descended  in  ceaseless 
flights  from  skies  of  spectral  gray  ; 
sheeting  the  fields  over  with  their  fallen 
ghostly  multitudes  ;  edging  the  bare 
forest  branches  with  a  spotless  frill  ; 
weighing  downwards  the  verdure  of  the 
evergreens;    topping  every  rock  and 


stump  with  stainless  tiaras,  white  as 
the  robes  of  the  just.  Then  what  en- 
chanted frost-work  on  the  window, 
panes  ;  imaging  pine  forests  intermin- 
able, precipitous,  dizzy  cliffs  facing 
oceans  of  ice,  fathomless  glens  and 
stormy  lakes,  cathedrals  cracking  into 
ruin,  cities  dimly  visible  through  mists, 
forms  of  men  in  conflict,  eagles  frozen 
solitary,  endless  caravans  sweeping 
toward  dazzling  mirages.  What  re- 
vels in  the  garden  she  had  with  her 
father  and  uncle  :  revels  of  mimic 
battle  with  snow  artillery  ;  battles  over 
the  walls  of  white  fortresses  built  at  her 
decree — ^fortresses  in  defense  of  trans- 
lucent palaces  that  were  her  residence, 
and  she,  the  princess  within,  rich  in 
cheeks  of  coral  and  fairy-like  rose 
fingers.  Other  hours  of  irolic  and 
laughter  passed  on  the  ice  <»  the  North 
river,  where,  sprin^ng  from  the  slop- 
ing bank,  she  slid  lightly  over  the 
smooth,  echoing  mirror ;  or,  drawn  on  a 
wooden  sled  by  her  father,  she  made 
magical  journeys  up  and  down  the 
glittering  avenue,  lined  by  frosty  for- 
ests. Following  on  days  of  sucn  new 
and  nnimagined  sports  came  evenings 
ruddy  with  the  light  of  roaring  fires, 
plenteous  in  walnuts  and  toasted  cheese, 
merry  with  flagons  of  ale  and  cider. 
There  was,  however,  one  evening  of 
the  week  which  passed  in  silence  and 
soberness.  On  Saturday,  after  sun- 
down, the  household  froze  into  quiet : 
the  puritan  Sabbath  stole  upon  it  in 
breathless  solemnity.  Master  Bowson 
read  loud  eind  long  from  the  Bible  ;  sis- 
ter Ann  made  very  serious  remarks; 
More  sat  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
Rachel  went  to  bed  early. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Theue  is  no  more  hysterical  and  dis- 
tracted month,  at  least  of  our  New 
England  seasons,  than  the  month  of 
March.  The  year  seems  to  be  then  in 
its  babyhood,  not  yet  knowing  its  own 
mind,  but,  after  a  most  infantile  fashion, 
smiling  and  squalling  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. It  is  always  in  extremes,  too: 
it  never  rains  there  but  it  pours;  it 
never  blows  but  it  makes  a  tempest  of 
it.  It  is  also  a  most  ridiculous,  sneak- 
ing, bully  of  a  month ;  it  roars  you  in 
like  a  lion,  and  bleats  you  out  like  a 
lamb.  How  much  more  magnanimous 
and  more  generally  admired  is  the 
month  of  October,  which,  entering  like 
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till'  l^^^•k♦'^t  •»!'  y^'Uiii^  imitt'iii''.  intikrs 
it>  i\\^  wiili  :i  -tiiiliiiH-  |fi»iiin«'  iijimar. 

It  w.i^  sfiiii-  tiiin-  ill  th«'  l.ittiT  part 
"t  M;ir.  h,  h>!»*J.  wliilr  tin*  in<>iitli  WJi«< 
rr\in«'  t-»  Mi-t;iiii  it-*  piiiiial  claiUMrnus 
'liiiM.  t'-r.  ih.-ii  tin-  wimls  iTniulLrnl  thnii- 
-il'.i—  ill  asi  ixtrai»r«lin:iry  wlM-^onsi* 
«-ii:i"i'.  Away  wi-iit  tin*  wiM  •:i*r?i«* 
II.  rtlnvanl.  tii»ir  hni^j;  in-rks  str«-t('In'tl 
l>.\A.ir«l  ill  tin'  aL''»nv  nt"  tli^ht.  ami 
III!  ir  i>i'<>:i'i  i>iiii>>ii-  lit-atinir  in  a  frciizv 
^'\  li;!-t«-  :  ami  away  w»'iit  thi>  winds  iit- 
ti  r  T',1  III  ..vi-r  tin*  wlmii-  t'nrx-  of  divrrsi- 
li' il  Niw  1mil:1uh1.  «i\«r  pumls.  rivrrs, 
\Ai\>  \  '•^.  {•laiii<.  pPMiioiitMrics,  aiitl  iiiniui- 
t.iiii-'  :  kiK'fkiii::  alii»;it  tin*  sttiinpy 
(•■•a-l'Ts  rilmi:/  •'Imt**;  >lniniirnii;  all 
(:■««. f",  wiinl«-w<.  aii'l  Inusc  <-1apiii»anis 
in  ilif  t"'.vri«^:  ♦■l'»[«inLr  witli  tin*  limacl- 
iisiiii*  *'\  \»rii  ral»l»'  i"li!»Ts  and  drarnns*: 
r.itilM!_'  t!if  ijiiMlrst  ^aruH'nts  of  puri- 
Viii.-  iM:'»r.in-  .".nd  «laiM>r!s:  stirrinii:  up 
!!]•■  r -.iicid  w  iirw  am*' Iff  a  hundrrd  hav- 
liLT'-  liaiiilt'l"*.  .\iii"n;;  tln»  Iratli'ss  for- 
«  ~:>  wlii.li  hjni-ad  out  iiitiiiiti-ly  fp»Tn 
t'l-  III  ai-l!'  <  of  Ma-r'arliusrtts  Hay,  t)io 
t  !«-iiinTal  tunn'>il  \va<i  wild  and  litful  ; 
-v.i  i-piii:.'  away  and  ritiimiiii;  in  tnnos 
-I.  i..  •  lif'il  ami  iVi-iizii'd  tliat  tln'V  >n"in('<l 
•■I  iri'i''.iiin  uiM'artlily  prrsrn('«-?«,  to 
fM  s.il't  j'.-.'-in:.'-  til  mill  fn*  id' j»rin<'ipali- 
•ji-  anil  p.iwi-r«i  I'f  tli»*  air.  'I'lu*  d<'a«l 
'•  .vi-.it  tl:<*  liv-L'^tMO'  -iniinMT  a\vtik«* 
lA-  II  i.l:l'  III  d  L'li"-*!-  ;  tli'-y  c^lidnl  >idf- 
!•■'..:  wiMi  ru-tlii:.' tiM-t  tVi'iii  li'i>liy  i'«»- 
-.■rf  f"  •  '\'rt:  \\uy  di:i«-«  d  in  Iniiatir 
■  1  .  i»  -  Ml.'!'  r  ill'-  cliariii  I'f  Main-  inip- 
;-■  w'.,!!\v:i!il  ;  iIm-v  r«»'»''  in  ."Uildt-n  tu- 
rn' .t-.  \.-ii;.ly  -(ckiiiLr  ti»  rlinih  Ih-avt-n 
I'M  i!i\i-:iil»'  -viral-;  "r,  in  d^-pairin;; 
r-i'i'i':-:'  -.  ♦!:■  V  i'.i-li«-d  t'-r  pi-aci'  into 
t!  ■  ..-%  i'liii  "t  iiiMT-liy  I'l'id*'.  The  l»an' 
-..i'i_':n.'  I<r  iii'i.i—  al"i\i'  crrakcd  and 
;  •  .■!;•  d.  -i-  It"  ;iilialiit««l.  likr  tin-  tr<M*5 
'•:  l»:Tii'"-  h.fi  rii",  I'V  i«'.-t  -pirit-i  r«'>t- 
!•  --  wirl;  riri  i  !•  ri,.'d  aiiL'in»-h.  Sliat- 
*'V  •{  «■!■■!'!-.  ii'iw  |.|:n  k  witli  anp-r, 
r:  -.v  wl:*-'  wir'i  ti  ir-'r.  -pi-d  i'nt  of 
V  .■  -..'I'll'  !'i  •"■•■an,  an«l  >wi'pt  in 
:  \^\,  llijrli!  ♦■■ward  tin*  opp(tsiti*  ho- 
ri..  •:.. 

!:■  \\'-  ]:  i''-t  "f  *!i(  ]|  :i  YiMuntt'd  torc^t 
.:-  !:.:-.  !:.!  :.t  tl;*-  t"'<d  of  a  klioH  of 
'  .'  I'll:-  -.  o'tiiat.-d  ;ilii»u!  tiir<-(' niilt's 

.1-  -Ti  •.\\  ti'  ::i  S.d'i!".  "t-'iiil  a  njo>t  >idi- 
♦  ■  .-I  a'  !'!.      It-.    tliatJ'h    was    tk'W 

Ji:  '  i:ii-*::!  '  I'.  ^'V  t!.«'  wi.-jtlii'r;  fresh 
'.  ■  .  ■  \  '.  :  :  i-t  i!  riik-  wi  ri'  visihlo  on 
!'■»  -.1.1-.  :M'i  tl '■  • 'iTfli  ariiund  was 
Tr-.  r  •  ■'.  ■'.:!';  *-'r!i  '-y  \\\t'  late  f«'i't  of  tin* 
i..i..ii'  r-.      I:    w;i^  vlt-ar   that  the  littlo 


dw«  lliniT  and  tin*  cli-ariiiL:  ari»ini«l  it 
wi-M'  !u-w  I'nnijiii^.-t"  tV«  ni  t'le  I'arhaiits 
«'inpir«'  "if  tin'  f'lrr-t.  'riii<  wa^  tho 
i-nliin  of  Ma.-t»T  Ili'iiry  Movi-  :  tin*  eidilu 
that  lie  ha'l  talki  d  i  xci-i  iliiiL'iy  id'  huiUl- 
inp* :  tli«-  f-aliin  (hat  Ik-  actiiallv  iiid  hiilld 
in  this  s-prinj;  «d'  1«»!'*J.  Witli  a  tastis 
whiidi  forim-d  a  rnn.-iiii  raMi-  <  I'-ni'Mit  of 
Ids  f'harartiT.  h«'  ha<i  Uiaiii-  a->  niidh  of 
till'  rndi*  inatt'iiaU  a>  lic  wt  1!  <>i>tild  du 
with  till'  iiiiju-rfrrt  v;iiri\iiiaii«.liip  at  hlH 
coninnind.  Tlx'  roid'  nf  thf  Ir.iildiii}; 
[•ptJiTtt'd  a  1  tout  fi»ur  tVi  t  on  I'Vi-rv  Mdo, 
ami  n'st«'d  «in  indicwn  trnnk^*  id'  I'rdnr, 
whi«di  jHrfornn-d  tin-  duty  nf  (••dunins. 
A  heavy  tiat  st'UU-  fniriied  the  ha-.e  of 
caeh  trunk,  and  the  rnu;;h  out>pr<-ading 
of  its  first  larL'*'  liran«ht<  madf  the  «yi pi- 
ta'. Thrrt'  hroacl  and  sturdy  oaks  had 
heen  l<-ft.«>Tii'  in  front  and  nne«»n  t-ithtT 
flank*  tn  tlimw  tlu'ir  ja;:;;etl  nianth-s  of 
sliadowovi-r  tin' huildiiif^.  In>hort.  Mas- 
ter Mnre  hail  d-uie  lii-  hi'-t  t'»  make  iht' 
cahin  sl^'niti<-ant  <d'  haronial  ;:li»ni>;  for 
in  his  fi'rv«-nt  ima;.niiation  he  saw  It  km 
the  ^erni  of  a  lot'ty  family  nia]i>ioii, 
where  he  ami  hi*:  heirs  aftir  him  >houId 
live  in  di*.ti!i;xuish«  d  «de;janer ;  while 
the  narmw  elearin^  lik«'wise  \\a-«  to  he 
expanded,  little  hy  little,  in!'»  a  mighty 
estate.  popnl'>us  with  ti'nant>  of  utopiun 
virtiit',  conti  nt.  and  rievori>n.  In  the 
meantime,  until  tl:e^<-  sphndor^  ^h••lil(l 
i'uMw  tn  pa-^-.,  Ma>t'  r  -Sl'U-t  nn'imt  t<) 
live  fin  hi<  small  i::i'm'v-  ami  his  M-;ro- 
tahh'  ]iat«"h.  amu>iiii:  l.iui*«  If  exten.««i\i*- 
ly  with  fishiiii;  an'I  t'l-wlin;;. 

Tin*  pn'.-iT.t  I'Mnlitinii  of  th"  (drarilig 
D'Hiinded  one  of  thi*  Indians  on  our 
frontiers,  !na«*mm'h  a.*^  it  was  neitlier 
savair*'  i»«»r  eiviH/.ed.  yrt  I'xhihited  the 
imperfections  of  hoth  tho.s(>  conditionH 
of  U-in^.  It  had  nnm-  of  the  fn'.««h, 
overtlowini;  \i:r«»r  •  if  the  untamed  wilder- 
nes-s :  none  of  tht-  ipii»t  ^jraei-  and  rich 
pnuni-*'  of  lM!ijr-(.idtivated  tii  ld>.  Uaro 
seorclieil  and  deeapitated  trunks  ro^« 
from  tlie  newly-f.irneil  Lkiiu  in  eyiiicul 
unfruitfulm  <s.  It  wa^  evidrut  that 
whaliver  tendiT  slioot-  of  corn  might 
creep  into  tla'  sunshim*  at  their  feet 
wonM  only  hi-  rrprarded  hy  tln-ni  with  u 
kind  of  harren  Morn.  >iniihirtn  that  uf 
ilisappointed  old  hache!ors  ;:a/in;;  «»n  a 
nursery  of  chilch-en.  They  would  see 
nothing  he.'iutiful  or  h<ip(>ful  in  smdi  lit- 
tlo upstarts  ;  nothin;:  worthy  of  the  c;in'- 
ful  Imnd  of  humanity  or  the  alNumdiiig 
pniile  itf  H«'avrn.  Hut  we  miot  have 
the  Itli^htod  htumps  t<i  their  sapless  dis- 
cuntont;    they  will   disappear   after   a 
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while,  and  bo  useful  as  forelegs  or 
otherwise. 

In  front  of  the  cabin  ran  a  narrow 
foot-path,  tracked  by  hob-uailod  shoos, 
and  tiie  feet  of  cattle.  Coming  from  the 
town,  it  was  plmn  and  positive  proof  of 
its  own  existence  as  far  as  the  clearing, 
but  lor?t  its  boldness  on  ent<»ring  the 
uncut  woods,  and  almost  faded  away 
among  the  stunted  herbage  and  bushes. 
This  forest  by-way  was  chiefly  useful  to 
Master  More*s  family  and  friends,  but 
jJso  soiTcd  the  purpose  of  some  Salem 
cows  that  occasionally  sought  out  green 
2)astures  and  still  waters  in  the  verdur- 
ous c<»untry  toward  Lynn. 

Up  this  path,  on  the  March  morning 
in  question,  camo  a  tall,  florid  youth, 
clad  in  stout  homespun,  equipped  with 
powder-horn  and  hunting-knife,  and 
waring  on  his  shoulder  a  ponderous  gun 
Jis  long  as  himself.  Iliipping  rather 
timidly  at  tho  cabin  door,  it  was  opened 
to  him  by  a  handsome  girl,  who  blushed 
as  she  bade  him  enter.  **  Good  morn- 
ing, Rachel,'*  he  replied,  while  the  color 
in  his  own  cheek  deepened.  *'I  camo 
for  your  father  to  go  a  hunting,  as  I 
suppose  you  know." 

**Ay,  ay,  Mark;  walk  in,"  called 
More  from  the  chimney  corner.  **  Come 
in  and  sit  awhile.  1  broke  my  ramrod. 
I  always  break  something.  Sit  down, 
lad,  mid  wait  for  mo  till  I  get  this  new 
one  fitted.     Is  your  mother  well  ?*' 

**  Very  well,  thanky,"  replied  tho 
young  fellow,  seating  himself  on  a  stool 
by  More.  **Scnt  a  good  morning  to 
you." 

'*  Have  you  seen  aunty  or  uncle  this 
morning,  Mark  ?"  asked  Rachel. 

*'0h,  ay,  to  be  sure.  They  are  both 
hearty.  liut  your  uncle  is  getting 
fearful  down-hearted  though-  Those 
witch  stories  trouble  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  needs  be." 

**Ah  yos,"  said  More.  *' Hrother 
Bowson  has  a  believing  nature ;  he  cred- 
its everything,  down  to  Satan  himself. 
Well,  wliat  is  the  last  news  from  tho 
kinirdom  of  ^larkness?  Whose  cat  has 
had  a  calf  now?" 

*'Oood\vife  liiuoer's,*'  replied  Mark, 
laughing.  '^Oontlwife  Bibber  was  at- 
tacked by  the  dr-vils  yesterday  morn- 
ing. That  niak(»s  t^-u  alHicled,  count- 
ing Dr.  (jirigg's  maid,  who  was  taken 
the  first  of  hist  week." 

''How  they  go  on/'  said  Moro. — 
'^Somebody  will  Ix?  pulling  our  hair 
next.  Mark." 


*'I  dare  pay,"  replied  the  jouiig 
man.  ''  I  am  looking  oat  for  it  oil  the 
while.  That's  tho  reason  I  keep  mine 
cut  short." 

Rachel  laughed,  and  then  asked  rather 
seriously  whether  the  fast  had  done  no 
good. 

"  Why,  yes ;  that  is  a  question  worth 
putting,"  said  More,  with  a  little  smile 
of  ridicule.  '*Come  Mark,  you  were 
there,  I  hear ;  and  yon  never  have  told 
us  anything  about  it  What  onset  did 
you  mako  upon  the  principalities  and 
powers?" 

"  Oh.  Master  More,*'  replied  the  yoang 
man  deprecatingly,  "  you  know  that  I 
think  as  little  of  these  things  as  any  one. 
But  Deacon  Bowson  urged  me  toeo; 
and  mother  told  me  I  must  humor  hmi« 
for  that  ho  was  tho  kindest  of  neighbors; 
and  so  I  went  Well,  there  was  Elder 
Parris,  of  course,  and  Elder  Higjpnson, 
and  Elder  Noysc,  and  Elder  Hale,  of 
Boverly,  and  Elder  Cotton  Mather,  of 
Boston,  and  four  or  five  more  ministere, 
besides  all  tho  solid  laymen  hezeabouts. 
Justice  Curwin,  Justice  Hawthorne,  and 
tho  rest  of  them.  They  broaght  in  the 
afflicted  children — that  is  to  say,  women 
and  children — and  set  them  down  in  a 
row  in  tho  front  places.  Elder  Parris 
read  tho  chapter  about  tho  Witch  of 
Endor,  and  then  called  on  the  other  mi- 
nisters for  remarks.  Elder  Higginson 
said  he  thought  it  was  rather  an  occasion 
for  prayer,  and  asked  Cotton  Mather  to 
load  in  tho  devotions.  All  this  time  the 
afflicted  were  as  still  as  mice,  except 
that  John  Indian  grunted  two  or  three 
times.  They  kept  ^niet  throng  the 
prayer,  too,  although  it  was  nigh  upon 
half  an  hour  long,  and  Elder  Mather  was 
very  severe  upon  Satan  and  hb  angels. 
But  when  that  was  over  Abigail  Wil- 
liams gave  a  screech,  and  Tituba  gate 
n  hoot,  and  then  they  all  screeched  and 
hooted  one  after  another,  some  rolling 
on  tho  floor,  and  some  jumping  straight 
up  on  tho  benches.  All  agreed  that  it 
was  the  noisiest  occasion  they  haT«  had 
yet ;  and  Polder  Mather  said  the  sappfi- 
cations  had  evidedtly  tended  to  heighten 
the  ferocious  contumacy  of  the  devils. 
As  for  our  good  old  Higginson,  he  was 
very  silent,  and  came  away  amtmg  tiie 
eariii'st  I  doubt  whether  he  believes 
much  good  can  bo  got  out  of  such  pub- 
lic exposures." 

'*  lie  is  a  wise  and  excellent  old  man,** 
observed  More.  •*  He  is  perfectly  li^ 
in  his  objections  to  these  scandau." 
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•M>h.  I  (luii't  say  ho  t>ltj«'rts,''  rrplird  i>ocu1iur  miiniior  and  pronunciutlon  of 

Mnik;    "oMly  I   riiispfct  him  of  ohjcc-  I'urris. 

tii'ii-*."  "YfH,"   continnod    the   huntor,    •*! 

"Ill-  iijM-t  iihjfct,  \u'  must  ohjoct,"  must  c'crtamly  hour  him  to-morrow  ;  for 

r.|»«ati'<l   Mnn-,  uhstiiuiti'ly  ;    "or  «»lrtO  I  want  to  soo  how  ho  will  mannfi^o  his 

h«-  U  till'  fiMil  that  I  <]•»  not  take  him  to  huhjcct.      Ho  is  a  powerful  aposths  and 

hr.     I  wi^h  tli.it  tliMs*'  t\v«>  hrals,  Kli:sii-  kiKtws  how  to  touch  tho  hardoiiod  con- 

hi-th  ami  Aliipiil,  had  liM'ii  ill  his  Iiouso-  scioncos  of  athoists   and   iR'athons,  an 

hi»!il    iii-*t«':i(l   of  Tarriss ;  thoro  would  witno^s  Tituha.** 

havf  1h-,  II  a  >ptM'ily  I'ud  to  thrir  uon-  **  Ih*  is  poworful,  indeed,"  said  Mar- 

-ti:s.'.      I h' would  havi»  spoih'd  the  rod  jrarot     Jacohn     hiniply.        "Not    only 

*««»ii<  r  tliaii  .-panil  it.''  atheists   and    heathens,   hut  profensing 

*'  lie  wiMiId  have  spared  it  on  Tituhn,  ('hristians,  also,  often  quake  under  his 

thna^li,*"  i»l»MTVril  Mark.  pH-achinf^s." 

"  Ci  rtaliily,"     ai^rred     the     otlair. —  More  laughed,  and  then  added,  with 

••\Vh;;t    jin  nutraui'  on    truth  and  liu-  a  tone  of  more  p-avity  :  **  Well,  Mark, 

inanity  tn  whip  tliat  stupid  >ava^e  into  th«Te  is  some  truth  ni  what   Marj^farot 

:i     ('iiiit't>:*i«iii     of    such     mi>chievou8  says.     Parris  has  a  run  of  strong;  lan- 

li«s  I"  K'*''''6<'  '""1  ^i  potent  nifthod  of  declama- 

**  WliHtl  <liil  ho  truly  whip  her,  Mas-  tion.     I  have  heen  aritonishod  myself  at 

t-r  M'»n*  .'"  a.'»k<(l  a  tnnid-loi»kinj»  wo-  wh:it  he  can  do  in  the  pulpit;  more  par- 

Li-ui.    whi>   was   (loin*;   duty   ahout   tho  ticuhtrly  as  in  eonnnoii  conversation  ho 

rii<<;ii  a>  )iiiu<^iniai(I,  and  who  harl  listened  appears  little  l>etter  than  a  pretentious 

>i»  t'.ir.  in  <  \iiiint  awe,  to  tiie  con  versa-  hlockheail,  so  full  of  himsf>lf  that  ho  is 

ti'-n.      •*  I   hiard   I'^Ider    Parris  say,  sir,  empty  (jf  «*verythin^  else.*' 

h'»w  if.  was  a  wieked  lie,  and  how  it  was  **  You  on^ht  to  have  heard  him  two 

Satan  whn  whippetl  Tituha  fnr  confess-  or  thn-e  y«'ars  apme,  when  he  first  came 

in;r.  wl.ii  li  niaile  her  .-.cream  >o.*'  to    Sah'Ui    villaf^<»,"   ohserved    Mark. — 

•'riMli.>p>  it  was  Satan,  Mar^^aret,"  *' Folks  calh'd  him  Hoaner^^es  :  and  for 
^iHi  n-d  M-.re.  '*  Hut  it  wa»*  a  Satan  in  a  whih*  he  seemed  likely  to  put  out  hoth 
M  tek  eI>itli(H  and  a  n-d  faee,  m»  much  our  Salem  elders,  he  had  such  loud 
liivi-  }!!'!•  r  {'arris  that  Titulia  never  thumler  and  so  much  of  it.'- 
ki.'-w  rl.i- diiVi  renei',  nnr  the  eldrr  either.  *•  Mi»rnin;;  t«»  3'e,  «jj<'nt lemon, ■' .».aid  a 
'r«i  l»i'  .-HIT  h»'  wliipprd  lnr,  with  his  stri)n«r,  rouj;h  vnie*'  at  the  do«»r.  which 
■  •wn  riM-n-iid  hand. —  laid  on  his  cow-  Kach<>l  had  just  tiin^wn  open  ti*  the  sun- 
!.:-!•■  till  -h--  <  ..iii'i  -.-rd  to  rv«ryt]iin«jf  ho  heams  that  were  sliding  out  from  h-hind 
\v:t!,t>  d  :   an-l  >iner  tlun  >ho  <iares  not  a  chaiii. 

r- «  lilt.  I'M"  t"i  .ii-  <«t"  witr.-i".      I  tell  yiiu,  *•  Ah.  morninf:,  (iiM»dman('ory.  Walk 

M.ii  !^.  I  a'i<>!iiiii.:ti' that  man.  and  all  the  in."  n-plifd    Mnre,   ri^in;;   and   sh.'ikin^ 

i:.i'i»-  l.ir,ii.,«-  lie  \,u<  \t*ti\  t«Mne  half  a  hands  with  a  hri»ad-shouldored,  WfatlnT- 

•  i<-.:tn  tiiiii<  t'>  ^'t't  nil- into  his  ftdd.  us  hi-atm   man  of  ahout   forty,  who,  like 

],«     •  xj-i •*>-•■>   i!.      Not   ."O   niueh  id'   a  Mark,   came    accoutred  with    pun  and 

-ii' <p.  1  -.lid  til  him  at  l.j-t:  fur  he  put  powder-horn. 

Ii.'-  I'l,;  ■.•"all  p;ii:rntf.      Unl  I  am  piinj;  "  Talking  of  Elder  Parris,"  ohsorved 

ti»  l.»  ..!■  liiiii  I'll  ai'h  t«i-iuiirr«»w.      lletnld  Mark. 

:ji«-  ^\hi  n   1.1'  I'. line  la^f,  wl.iidi  was  yes-  "Yes,  yes.      I  heam  what  you  said, 

t.  ri;.v,   tli.;t    !;t'  h:iil  a  M'liMon  for  to-  p.artly,*' said  Cory.    ♦*  KouMUg,  spirited 

li.'M  I'l'.v  ■•!»  il.«'  witiherafi  iloin;^s.     •  It  is  jin-acher  when  he  lirst  camo  her*',  that's 

ai.i-'   •a:-'*,' -.-.i'i  lie.  '  in  till- ronipo>itioii  >arten  ;  hut  after  a  whih'  he  U'^run  to 

.f  w  ,:.  h    1    Mi.iy   !-ay,   wiih'Ut  vanity,  pt  a-dry — kind  of  run  emptyings  as  it 

1    }j  :Vi'  l.«rn  p:iitieul:irly  inlar^ed.  were." 

N  ',:  -..iLity  in  mm-  t  •  >ay  liii-  ?      I   hope  "Why,"  said  More,  **  I  thon^rht  ho 

I   t;  i-r   i]-.:;  {'or   I   huniMy  helieve  never  ran  dry.       I   thought  he   always 


« f 

h  ■ 


I   li.i-   lii-irMi-*'   is  not   of  niv  own  found  oni»u«'h  ti»  sav." 

]'V  .;  I,  !•  1!  is  {!:•■  L"r.i".s  d'dnL'.  and  tin  re-  ••  Ho  does,  sir;  that's  a  fact,  sir;  ho 

:  ■!'   i:   .iM  !■  .:-  i:i  n:y  rvi>.      ()u;rht  not  finds  too  much  t«»  sny,"  responded  (M>ry. 

:\.  '    1.  :  ':  -   liii:^'  ii   I."   niarvi  l-ms    in  "Last  Sunday  he  presiched  tw»»  hours 

(.■'.\-  ■;•■-.'      \'  .n   "iv.  Jv.id  n'»ne  hut  an  hy  tin*  j^lass.     That's  what  I  call  ruh- 

i!l  .  k--  -A.  :!d    ii'-|.;it.-  it.* '*  hin;;  it  in,   .^r.      And   wlnit   was  queer, 

M  .r!x    .' '".  K..' h' 1  l-iiist  out   a  lau^'h-  and  ver\'  exactly  true,  too.   was   that 


.t    M-i'^    mi  mil  TV    of    the    very 


and  Very  exactly  true,  too.   was   that 
Mistress  Ponu  speaks  up  in  the  ndddio 
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of  the  sermcm,  whon  he  was  enlarging 
on  his  tenthly,  and  says,  *Come  now, 
enough  of  that.' " 

»*What!  do  the  afflicted  talk  in 
church  ?"  demanded  Rjichel,  to  whom 
churnli  was  such  an  awful  place  that  she 
could  not  imagine  even  Beelzebub  hav- 
ing the  impudence  to  talk  there  tvithout 
bemg  called  on. 

*'0h.  to  be  sure,"  replied  Cory; 
**that  is,  they  begfun  that  game  last 
Sunday.  Abigail  Williams  was  the  first. 
As  soon  as  the  second  psalm  was  sung, 
Hho  bawls  out,  *  Now,  get  up  and  name 
your  text.'  And  the  minute  Elder  Par- 
ris  had  done  a  reading  of  it^  she  says, 
again,  *  Well,  that  was  a  long  one.' " 

*'  I  dare  say  it  was,"  observed  More, 
laughing  heartily.  **  Now,  Goodman 
(Jory,"  he  continued,  **  my  ramrod  is 
finished.     What  do  you  say  to  a  hunt  ?" 

'*Jest  what  I  was  alxiut  to  oflfer," 
replied  the  other.  **  Knowed  you'd 
want  to  hunt  to-day.  Jest  the  kmd  o' 
day  for  it." 

A  shrill  whoop  rang  around  the  cabin 
at  the  moment,  and.  looking  out,  the  in- 
mates saw  an  Indian  approaching  from 
tlie  forest.  He  was  a  tall,  limp,  loung- 
ing savago.  armed  with  tomahawk,  bow 
and  arrows,  and  dressed  in  greasy  leg- 
gins  and  hunting- shirt  of  deerskin. 
'*  How  do.  Sagamore  ?"  he  said,  looking 
in  through  the  doorway,  and  smiling 
with  the  broadest  good-humor  upon 
More.  **  Ila,  Poquannum,"  replied  the 
settler.  '*  Is  that  yon  ?  Well,  does  my 
tribe  want  to  go  hunt  to-day  ?*' 

*'Yes,  Segamore,  go  hunt  to-day," 
said  the  Indian,  giving  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  sky  and  then  at  the  forest. 

**  What  makes  this  Injun  take  to  you 
80,  Master  More  ?"  inquired  Cory.  *'  I 
never  beam  the  reason  of  it." 

•*  Sagamore  and  Poquannum  hunt 
one  time,  up  on  the  Merrimac,"  replied 
the  Indian,  for  himself.  "  I3ear  hug 
Poquannum :  mo.st  kill  Poquannum. 
Sagamore  kill  bear.  Mo  no  forget  that. 
Me  Sagamore's  tribe  now." 

**WeIl,  we*'ll  take  him  along,"  was 
Cory's  matter-of-fact  observation. 
**  These  Injun  chaps  are  first-rate  dogs 
for  tracking." 

Some  brief  good-bys  were  said  to 
the  two  women,  and  the  party  of  sports- 
men sallied  quietly  out  int(»  the  strag- 
gling forest.  As  bunting  is  fatiguing 
business,  we  will  remain  behind,  to 
learn  something  nK»re  of  afluirs  and 
people  ill  the  village.     This  Mark  Stan- 


ton, who  has  made  such  a  Bgare  in  ths 
morning's  dialogue,  was  the  son  of  a 
goodwifo  Stanton,  commonlj  known  as 
Widow  Stanton,  who  lived  in  a  plain, 
comfortable  house,  next  door  to  the 
more  stylish  residence  of  Deacon  Bow- 
son.  The  two  gardens  adjoined  eacli 
other :  their  respective  caoumbers  and 
squashes  struck  up  Tegetable  alliances ; 
their  hens  and  roosters  caokledt  crow- 
ed, fought,  and  scratched  in  company; 
their  cats  united  in  the  same  serenades, 
on  the  same  roofs;  the  families  drew 
water  from  the  same  well ;  they  coon- 
pied  the  same  pew  at  church— in  sihort, 
there  was  a  great  intimacy. 

Goodwife  Stanton,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, was  a  widow.  There  were 
plenty  of  widows,  widowers,  and  or- 
phans in  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land. Indian  wars,  the  feren  and 
hardships  of  a  new  country,  frequent 
shipwrecks,  owing  to  the  impedSect 
state  of  navigation — all  made  sad  haTOC 
among  the  colonial  families.  Seventeen 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Bached  in 
Salem,  goodman  Stanton  fell,  with  a 
flint-headed  arrow  through  his  temples,  * 
as  he  was  climbing  the  palisades  <^ 
Canonchct*s  fort,  in  the  ^arragansett 
swamp.  One  gallant  son  survived  oi^ 
a  fevf  months  the  exposures  of  tho«s 
terrible  night-marches  through  froam 
forests.  A  second  son,  and  an  only- 
remaining  child,  was  a  robust  feDow, 
called  Mark,  now  twenty-two  years  old, 
or  thereabouts,  six  feet  high,  niF-hairsd 
and  fair-browod,  with  a  fine,  kindly, 
thoughtful  blue  eye,  and  a  dimple  on 
his  cheek,  like  a  woman.  Mask  was  a 
farmer,  and  went  a-field,  with  his  two 
servants,  early  every  morning,  to  his 
corn-land,  in  the  little  rock-bomid  val- 
leys westerly  from  Salem.  The  plow 
and  sickle^  indeed,  were  not  exact^  die 
things  that  he  most  fancied.  He  read 
all  procurable  books,  on  no  matter  nimt 
subject — from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
to  Elder  Noyse's  Discourse  agpinst 
Periwigs,  and  from  the  Paradise  Lost 
to  Hooks  and  Eyes  for  Unbefieven* 
Breeches.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  he  had  befi;nn  to  fit  for  Har- 
vard, but  gave  up  the  plan,  because  his 
mother  and  the  farm  could  not  well  take 
care  of  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  were 
wearing  each  other  out.  And  so,  there 
he  was,  hoeing,  plowing,  and  ohop[Hng 
all  day  in  his  scraggly  fields,  but  sitting 
down,  after  dark,  to  bend  over  some 
tawny,  greasy,  spotted  volume,  athwut 
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wln)s»"  <lirn  i)ajr»*s  u  Mazing  j>iiK'-kn'>t 
cast  it<  iibldv  tli('k«r.  A  v»tv  ii:r!it«'ful 
frlliiw  111'  waswlirii  v«>ii  Ifiit  him  n  bonk, 
ami  tin-  «jui»'t«'st  <»f  li^tj-ncrs  wlifii  you 
coiilil  fiilk  lt»  him  of  l>o(»ks.  His  iiio- 
thiT,  t'"».  aUhnufrli  riNuhii^  was  not 
In  r  I'.frti',  fiittrtaiiiid  a  liu^(^  nv-^poct 
t.tr  !  <»«'ki-h  j>r«»|»lr.  lly  Mich  a  family 
us  tlii-i,  tin'  Mt»ns  wjTc  iiatiiriilly  aj>- 
\>rr.  i  lii'l,  athnind,  wnrshiprd.  Mark 
ami  liix  i"'>rh«T  atttMil»Mlahni>st  all  t.ho>e 
v'iiiti  r  rvniiiijf  ri*a<iiii;rs  at  Master 
i». I'v-i  Ml*-.  an«l  li>t<ii<'tl  to  More's  run- 
niii.:  «  ii:mn»'iit;irii's,  with  the  profound- 
o.-t  iiit-  r<>t  and  «h'f<'r«MU'L*.  Xor  hud 
tluir  frlriid^hip  dt-caycd  with  tho  ro- 
rn<«viii  ^>l  Moro  to  his  cahiii  in  the 
f'U*  --:  ;  on  till'  ("ontrarv,  Mark  was 
alu.ut  a-  frr(|iicnt  a  vi>it(»r  as  ever,  not- 
witli-t.ni'iiii;^  tln'  multiplied  distance; 
and  1:<'  i'Viii  l)e::an  to  lu-^leot  his  fur- 
ri'W-.  a  litth'.  fnr  tlie  sake  of  hunting 
witii  l.i>  !i»w  and  brilliant  a(Mjuaintanee 
—  n-t  t->  iiisinnate  that  tb<\-e  expeditious 
>vtr:*  (Miitrivi'd  rather  the  ofieiier,  in 
oTili  :•  (i>  obtain  an  iiitcrvit'W  with 
Kat'i«  1.  ill*  i»nc  day  told  his  mother, 
in  a  l'.i»-t  of  enntiilfno*'.  thiit  he  had 
n«v  r  -■••II  nnr  imaijiiied  such  another 
;^I:l  a-  Ma-^ti-r  Moi-f's  dauiriit^'r.  Tho 
LTiici  ■.'.■..Miin  suiih'd  knowin;;ly,  survey- 
»  il  l.ii.i  j  :«i'idly.  from  brad  to  fivot,  and 
th'  :i  i:.  ;i:i:!iifd  t'>  litTMlf :  "  Well.  >urt»- 
Iv.    I    '.v.    wh.it    iUn'<    U'u'brl    think   of 

1!  ;•  •'  <■:»•  \\:i>»  ui;c  otbrr  person,  who, 
t  »  i'.:  .•.j-i'iaiaiuM-,  ({litr  (Mpiab'd  Mark 
in  i.:-  1  I", nr:i')lc  ,M|ij»rrfi;ition  of  this 
y->ii.  J  t.  liM-cl.  l-'.l"'nT  N'tiVf*'  us<"d  to 
(■...i  '..:■.  "i'l'-n  at  Master  IJowson's, 
v.l,'.  ■  -'..•  .i'.i.i  t'turr — imn'b  oftener 
til  .:  I.'-  :.:il  <i''nf  bft'Tf,  or  tlian  he 
I'.'.i     ..f-  : '.v.ir.l.       !(<•    was    wonib-rfullv 

m 

;•■•!■■  :  '»  n  1.1  1  -.va.-  frre  to  any  or  all  of 
l.i  :...-;  Ma-It-r  .M«»rr  would  be  at 
;  [i  r  .;,.  -  .vrl'-.'i;ii-  in  bi>>  >tudv  ;  he  in- 
-i---  :  1  ;■■  i'« 'i  y  iipi-u  linbliiii^  yarn 
I  r  >.-:■.■  Ami  t»  wind  «dT;  his  cars 
w  •:  .  '  •.  .\  -.  ■;.(  i;  t.»  tin*  p»r['i<'xitirs  of 
.1  i.  .'-  -.1."  --  :  li"'  cMiipo-rd  a  hymn 
1  ■:•  '  i  •  ..■■[■  Jt'  (!  Tri-k.  and  kept  open 
l.ii'  :  ./  •.  I  .:.  I'l-'w-.m  <;i',\'  wcddin;;- 
I.:  .  ..  .•  . '.rri.!..'  t>;i-«t^  in  bis  mainn-r, 
:;..-•  '.'.-'  ^I^'.  r>  'V.-..!!.  aliiiouirh  not 
-'  ■  .:  ■.  .u  iii'ly  ilattiT'd  by  tin*  hy- 
1.  •  '  I  ■  -.  ••;.  l-'i:i.uly.  as  a  eap->ln'af 
t  '  ■  ■  :  i..i-t'  r"~  'j".":i'-i"U-iu--;,  eam»*  a 
■.    '  :■•.•  t    ■    l;  '".i  iii'Tcaant.  Out' 

1    ■;•         ..r-.<-:"  tiir  tir-l  «  b'u-ih  dii'd, 
.  '  .     .■■■•;..  1.1  :m  1.1 :    Mi  <d"  Nt>\><'  was 

.   -'  .  1.1    j  "iniii:^'  out  a  successor, 


I . 


that,  by  a  vote  «if  the  eongn-gation. 
Master  Howsou  became  l)eaci>n  Uow- 
son.  All  these  circumstances  were  not 
unnoticed  iu  the  villa«;e,  and  created  no 
little  munnurin;^  and  heart- burning 
UMion;::^  tin?  feuiiniuo  admirerd  of  the 
youthful  el«ler,  particularly  when  it  was 
discoverei]  that  he  commenced  visiting 
the  cabin  nio>t  pertinaciously  as  soon 
as  it  was  li;;hted  up  by  tho  presence  of 
Rachel,  llowt'ver,  we  will  not  dwell 
longer  now  on  this  mystery,  but  leave 
it  to  develop  itself  into  dittiuctness  with 
the  progress  of  ev«'nts. 

(MIArrKK    IV. 

On  tho  morning  of  the  first  Sunday 
in  April,  More  and  Rachel  were  on  their 
way  to  lecture  in  Soleni  village,  now 
Danvers.  Along  u  winding,  grassy 
fi)t)tway  through  the  forest,  tlu»y  went, 
until  tlio  broad  clearings,  immediately 
around  the  village,  exposed  to  their 
vie;v  tho  lean  brown  stt.*eplo  of  Klder 
I'arris's  church,  and  the  irregular  files 
of  .<urrounding  houses.  Fences  of  rails, 
of  uprooted  stumps,  and  of  mown  brush- 
wood, hedged  in  their  sU^ps,  as  they 
came  out  upon  the  main  and  almost 
only  htreet  of  the  village.  It  was  emp- 
ty, and  they  saw  no  sign  of  inhau- 
iumt-j :  except  an  occasional  rrhild's  face, 
peering  for  a  moment  out  (d*  a  win- 
dow, and  iben  witbdrawn  at  a  jerk; 
as  if  moved  tln-reto  by  a  >lap  fn>ui  be- 
hind. 

Presently  a  na.sal-toned  bell,  in  tho 
br(»wn  .'•tcejdi',  began  a  clamorous  and 
per.-isting  jangling.  D<K>rs  opened  on 
all  .siiles,  and  the  population  htrcamed 
noisidosly  out  of  its  dweUings,  in  a 
sober  current ;  wbich,  for  five  minutes, 
.••ft  along  the  street  t<»ward  the  clap- 
board tabi-rnacle.  Tlio  faces  were  graver 
than  sabbath  sun-lights  now  expo.se  iu 
the  same  thoroughfare;  but  the  dress- 
es wiie  far  gaver.  From  three  or  four 
great  gablt  (I  houses,  issued  coats  of 
vtdvet,  and  line  broadcl(»th,  red  or  gray. 
with  buckramed  skirts,  and  clashed 
sleives :  co<tly  beaver  hats,  some  cock- 
ed, st^ne  wiiie-brimmed,  but  all  of  them 
gor;^e(iUs,  with  gold  bands;  breeches 
tie«l  ;it  the  kuei'  with  bunches  of  many- 
coli»red  ribbons  ;  broad-toed  hboes,  with 
silviT  l>uckles.  or  boots  gaping  at  the 
top,  intt>  enormous  and  expensivit  dia- 
niet»r.  .Some  of  the  women,  toi>,  wore 
>ilken  gowns,  extravagantly  hiced, 
li«)unced,  and  furbelowed;  h«H>ds  of  silk, 
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tiffany,  lutofstrinjCf,  or  muslin;  nnd 
aprons  of  siinihir  stuffs,  "fton  richly 
ombroiderpd.  From  tliis  luxury  there 
were  all  jn'adatioiis  of  form  and  m;ito- 
riul,  down  to  wool  hats,  homospun  coats 
without  plaits  or  stifftMiing,  wnsh-loathor 
or  deorskin  breechoa,  and  hob-nailod 
shoes,  undignitiod  by  buckles. 

This  variety  of  texture  and  color  in 
the  p^arments  was  significant  of  the 
society  of  the  period.  Men  were  not 
so  equal  in  each  other's  sight  as  they 
now  are  ;  and  the  poor«»r  classes  felt  no 
impatience  at  a  show  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  richer.  Dress  was  not 
only  a  man's  covering  but  a  means  of 
signalizing  his  position  witii  r(»gard  to 
other  men.  The  inheritor  of  birth  and 
fortune  wjdked  in  *'  great  boots.*'  and 
sported  a  ruffled  shirt,  to  show  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  ;  while  the  blacksmith 
or  farmer  was  condemned  by  law  to 
such  linen  and  s]ioe-l«>ather  as  befitted 
the  humble  grade  (►f  a  yoeman. 

Yet,  in  heart  at  least,  on  this  sab- 
bath morning,  this  hour  of  human  self- 
abasement,  all  these  men  and  women 
were  bound  to  feel  themselves  united, 
or  separated  by  far  otlier  things  than 
the  iiutward  shows  and  trappings  of 
fashion.  Elders  and  laymen,  justices 
and  yeomen,  their  various  carnal  rai- 
ment must  be  lost  sight  of  now,  and  be 
rcplticed  to  tiie  eyes  of  tlie  soul  by 
spiritual  garments.  Some  were  on  their 
way  to  the  sanctuary  in  spotless  robes 
of  righteousness  ;  s<»iiie  in  clothes  de- 
filed l»y  t^arthly  coutaminatit>n,  and  rent 
by  tlie  lunacy  of  an  evil  conscience. 
Hut  who  were  the  just,  and  who  were 
the  unjust?  On  nearlv  overv  face  sat 
the  same  grave  restraint,  tho  same 
sternness  of  meditation,  the  same  death 
of  w<»rldly  can\s  nnd  h*vity.  Terrible 
was  the  traininc:  of  soul,  and  constant 
in  its  pressure  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood, which  coidd  thus  bring  all  variet}' 
of  features,  all  individuality  of  char- 
acter, into  the  the  same  inexorable 
austerity  of  expression. 

In  the  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing, in  the  secret  indifference  of 
hardened  hypocrisy,  in  the  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judirment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation, yet  all  with  the  same  step,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  similitude  of  c^>un- 
tonairce,  individual  after  individual, 
group  after  group,  moved  miwanl  to 
tho  place  of  assembhigc.  Without  paus- 
ing for  conversation,  each  entered  as 
be   arrived,   tmd  took  his   accustomed 


post.  From  the  long  slips  in  which  the 
common  people  sat,  nnd  from  the  sqnan 
pows  occupied  by  the  wealthier  families, 
a  crowd  of  serious  faces  were  raised  in 
solemn  expectation  toward  the  lofty 
pulpit:  It  was  evident  that  a  senmm 
of  importance  was  expected  that  day ; 
for  the  building  was  nncommonlj  full, 
and  there  were  many  persons  thers 
fn)m  Salem  center,  Beverly,  and  other 
neighboring  villages.  Presently  a  red, 
bloated  visage  appeared  ahovo  the 
pulpit ;  two  bloodshot  eyes  glanced  na- 
easily  over  the  audience,  and  then 
closed  for  the  opening  petition.  Parrii 
was  by  no  means  the  ridiculous  pezson 
behind  the  desk  that  he  often  was  in 
conversation ;  he  had  a  ready  fluenoj* 
an  imposing  declamation,  and  an  angry, 
clamorous,  fulminating  energy  of  Ian* 
guago.  On  this  occasion  his  prayer 
was  short,  pithy,  tremendous ;  breathing 
of  hideous  terrors,  of  unutterable  hn* 
miliation,  of  guilt ,  all  but  inexpiable,  of 
mercy  undeserved,  of  salvation  granted 
to  but  few ;  sounding  more  like  an  wur 
thema  than  a  supplication ;  more  like 
the  voice  of  a  judge  than  of  one  who 
C4.)nfessod  himself  alao  a  culprit. 

Next  came  a  lengthened  psalm  firom  the 
Bay  Version,  deaconed  out  bj  couplets, 
and  chanted  in  nasal  tones,  but  widi 
moving  seriousness,  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. Then  followed  another  pray- 
er, far  longer  than  tho  first,  oovering 
the  whole  state  of  religion  in  the  world, 
and  dwelling  with  condomnatozy  mi- 
nuteness on  its  low  condition  in  Salem 
village.  As  the  elder  warmed  with  his 
subject,  and  commenced  bringing  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  to  bear  upon  the 
things  around  him,  he  rose  to  a  sustain- 
ed flight  of  oven  noble  language.  How 
was  Jerusalem  solitary !  How  were  the 
heathen  entered  into  her  Banotnair! 
How  had  the  adversary  spread  oat  his 
hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things! 
How  were  the  ains  of  tne  prophets  cnm- 
S4m,  and  tho  iniquities  of  her  priests 
polluted!  Satan  had  gained  a  Ibot^ 
hold  among  his  people ;  even  his  omi 
ministerial  household  had  been  r«aohad 
by  the  fiendish  influence ;  even  in  the 
church  committed  to  his  care,  at  laart 
one  had  fallen  away  to  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Mystonous  were  the  ded- 
ings  of  God.  who  hod  suffered  Apollyon 
so  to  prevail,  as  it  were,  against  the  veij 
elect.  Bring  to  naught,  O  Lord,  his  di^ 
b(dical  counsels!  Expose  and  oonfound 
them  who  have  cast  in  their  part  and 
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lot   with   hi;. I  !     Mrto  out  jiisti«'o  with-  alt«'nition  nhout  thoir  oyos  as  to  soo  a 

out  HIT*  V  to  tlu'  lianhncd  ;  v<Mi,  trihu-  (h*vil  of  httlt^   staturo  aud  tawnv  (^oloFi 

•                                                                              •  •                           ' 

latioii     jiiul     wnith    to    all    them    that  who  toiidi*n*tl  tlu'Ui  a  rod  book  f(»r  sig- 

(ouri.iiic  to  do  t'vil  I  luitiirr;  and,  wht'U    they  rcpulsod  the 

Ilf  rii.l.i'. :  and  sm  awful  hii-ih  follow-  ahoinlnaldo  offt-r,   the   ^Jpc('t^•s,  at    the 

»*d,  ?•>  iM«n  looki'«l  :uouiid  with  iloiiht-  roiiiinand  of  this  imp,  ri'cojuiiU'iKM'd  to 

fill,  tio'j  »hd  »'Vi*s,  on  rrich  •►tht'i's  f»io(»s<.  torture  them  with    pri'Sti|Lcious  and  dia- 

Who    w.-,    tli«'    guilty   oiif  ?    who    had  holical  manifestations.     And  presently 

f.iliru    uiK.i'r    tin*    bomhi^o    of   Satan  ?  thrn-after,   as  the   refinement    in  their 

Wh  •    anioii^    thrm    >houid   dwell  with  vi.^ion   hecamo  m(>re  pent'trativi*.   they 

ev«il.i-^tin^^  lairniiijx^  ?  l»e;ran  to   disct>vrr  the   forms  of   ther$e 

'I'lM  ;i    I  anu-   another  psahn,  suitable  spectres,  and  who   it  was  they  resem- 

in  i:.>  !•  .iiul  uu-aninf^  to  the  reh'ntiesii  bh-d. 

tt'ii-.r  <t"  tlic   prayi'r.      At   la>t,   rising  **  And  who,  0   church  of  (iod,  were 

with    all    li.c    hrvcrity   of  di-nunciatiou  these  troopers  of  Satan  ?"  h«' continued, 

and  .ui^t-  itn  his  swollen  countrnanot*,  in  such  tierce,  startlinj;  thnnd»'r  that  his 

I*an  !>  nft«  led  a  text,  w^hicdi  aft(»r-scenert  Cockney  accent    passed    almost    unno- 

r'ii<iired  hideously  mcMnorable ---•*  huve  tieed.      "Persons    in  our  own    (amp: 

I   n-'t  «li">t  n    you    twelve,  and  one  of  yea,  and  on(^  of  them  Indtmijs.  in  pro- 

yoi  i>  :i  di  \il."  tense  at  least,  to  the  vitv  tent  of  faith, 

lie    Iml^mu    with  statinpj  the  un(|ues-  Shall  I  utter  Iht  abominable  name  in  tho 

tioii  .1  1."     «  xi-ience     of     devils:     their  con^^reiration  of  tho  Lord?     Her  face 

alMii.ii:  .r.l  ■  natnri',  their  wonderful  cim-  i"*  not  'ere  to-day,  or  1  would  point  her 

ni:i.r,  aiid  their  immense  jiowcr.    They  out.     15ut  ye  know  of  whom  I  speak; 

tMed-l    i:iil: -t    pliL^nie-:,  wars,   tires,   and  JUid  God  knows,  also,  who  will  discover 

teiMi'«-{-;   ibey  <'oulil  render  the  most  and  punish  her  sin.'* 

aiiy   ti  !'»:!«'    >olid,  antl  the    m<>st   solid  1I(;  paused,  as  if  to  oh.servi' the  effect 

thii.j^  i.ivi'ibb-  ;  they  could  do  wonders  of  his  dtMiunciation.     A  confused  noiso 

a;-"'.  ••  •  !.'!   iL'"iin>t  tiie  course  of  nature  ran   through  the  audience;  a  buzz  of 

and  !ii.  n  tur.il  ea'i>'e<.    They  kni-w  ho;v  whi-^pt-rs  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth; 

to  t'  r.:i   .,t  I'-.e  bodie-^  and  minds  <d'  the  an  audible  .shudder,  of  fi'ar,  Wi>nder  and 

r:^'.*   •    .-  :    li-e.v  to  entice  the  spirit-^  of  indignation.      *'  W'lio   i\in'>  he  talk  of?** 

t!.'-  '!.     .1  !i.;o  !..'lli-lj   jdot^and  coniiini-  w'hi>perc«l   More  to  his  neigiibor  in    tl^o 

i.i".-.       I.\ii    now,  tlie  obi  .K.'i  jM-nt,  the  next   pew.  ,Iu>tice   (!urwin.       **  Of  that 

I  w  '.  '.   '•:  :,.t  n.  u;i<  cii  r|iin:,r  tV«>m  hou«»e  ranjpant  hag,  Martha  Carrier,''  wa.-^  the 

t"     1.'    >•■■    ;:i     S.deni    \iii.ii:e,    .v«ekin:r  gi'iui    and    not   over  caret'ullv    hu-^hed 

■     iiiiiii.t    bad    awav    into   rVt-r-  respons«*.         "  Do       you       believe      the 

'  •   .  viK  ->  of  d.irivnt  ■><.  charge  ?*'  jisked   Mon*  coldly.      "  I   ho- 

:'i    -i   iiitio.bi<i  (i    hi>    subject,  lievr ;   ()   Lord."   re[>lied   Curwii),  look- 

•  iiiiirite  iiarratio!!  ..f   i!.*- dia-  ini:   U[»ward  :   "hilp   thou    ndnc    unbc- 

V.:;!   b    liail    allbett'd   bis   family  lief  I'' 

'.,'.•■•      tb''     I'll  rt  din:_'    Febriiary.  In  the  ndd«<t  of  the  hu>^hing  murmur, 

.     ■  <  lit    ebii'iren,    iii^    daugbti-r  a    dark,    middle    ai^ed,   plainly-dressed 

.     i.'d    nine    year-,    and    his  woman   ro.<c  from  her  seat,   in   rustling 

\   i.riil     W'iiii.iin-',  au:«'d    i '.even  indignation,  a»*    if  to   leave  the  house. 

...    b.  •  n   Lrrie\on>iy  ;<»rnjented  **  .^it  .««lin,  Sarah  Cloyse  .'"  wdn.xpered  a 

■  a  i-e   ;!;.  y  r»  fu-ed   to  .^iirn  gray-haire<l  g«M)d-wit'e,  <at<diing  her  by 

:'.  !    .i<l    in   ill-*  net'.iri');!"*    de-  the  gown  to  detain  her;   hut  the  womau 

<  >;  ,.  r   two   (  bil.!r<n.  the  tddest  dn'W  away  tiere«dy,  stood    uj>  boldly  ia 

.  '  ■     •   <  n.  b  .til   of  tbun  remark-  tlu*    aisle,    turned    a    face    of    crim.son 

.      '  i-    <'■'.  n.    lor  inLreniiou«;ne-is  wrath  on  the  minister,  and  then  Ktrodo 

-.  :■!•   j'i'iy  "f  edueation,  and  haui^ditily    out     of    the    d<M)r.       **  Au- 

^  .'.   .•  - :     —   <t     -jM  .  ,b.   iiad    likewise  other,"      muttered     Ju«*tice      Curwin. 

-    •':   ■•   i  ■:    .11  t!:<-  ti-  inii-b  eni-ni}-.   They  '*  Martha  Carrier's  gossip.  Have  a  care 

i.     :  ' i*  ii!"  <i.  coiivulxd.  pinched  <d' ihyselt*,  Sarah  Cloyse  I" 

\ '.  ■   •         i     "  1' ,  <:r  iL' :<1  ^^illl  unearthly  "Look!    look  I'*    8aid    tw»)   or   three 

j                  •':   '  ,  -;  e  %  ui:''i  pin>.  brand-  good-wives,  in  a  loud  whisper,   '*  Kliza- 

e:           .    i-  .   -!   :<      1.  .t    iioii^.    <bokefl  beth  l*arris!  she   is  [KKssessetl  now,  in 

11-  '.    ".    :  •     -  ::;      ;••   i    w.tn    rag<.    and  the  very  sanctuary. 
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V..'  .:.  :i  .-.Mil  'A.  ..:.<. n-.     They  .More   turn*  d,  and   gazed  at  the   pas- 

L.t  i    >  :.:i".     i  ..t   .-u.'ij  a  n  lining      toral  pew.     The  sallow  fever-aud-ugue- 
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fiaoe  of  the  minbter's  daughter  was  dis- 
torted by  a  hideous  grimace,  and  her 
tongue  lay  out  on  her  chin,  as  she 
stared  with  a  strange  leer  after  the  re- 
treating Sarah  Cloyse.  Then  her  eyes 
rolled  up  until  only  the  whites  were 
visible,  while  her  jaws  snapped  repeat* 
edly  and  loudly,  as  if  in  tne  extremity 
of  agony.  Mistress  Parris  backed  off 
in  a  helpless  way,  but  a  muscular  wo- 
man in  the  next  pew  leaned  over  and 
held  the  child  by  both  shoulders,  until, 
after  one  or  two  convulsive  struggles, 
she  sank  back  in  a  quiet,  which  seemed 
like  faintness.  There  was  a  murmur  as 
of  prayerful  ejaculations ;  many  hands 
were  clasped  together,  and  many  eyes 
raised  to  heaven;  not  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  More,  however,  who  stared 
around  him  with  a  settled  and  recon- 
ciled sneer. 

The  assembly  lapsed  into  quiet  again, 
and  Parris  resumed  his  sermon,  tak- 
ing care,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to 
improve  the  intermptiun  by  a  lengthen- 
ed and  violent  extempore.  But  why 
should  we  follow  him  through  all  the 
ferocious  windings  and  twinings  of  that 
hydra-headed  discourse?  For  two 
hours  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  sour 
and  curdled  piety,  of  misapplied  learn- 
ing, of  infinite  credulity,  of  savage,  per- 
sbtent  imprecation.  Between  weari- 
ness and  rage,  More  twisted  on  his 
seat  as  uneaSly  as  a  newly-stuck  bee- 
tle on  his  pin,  and  when  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  over  his  aching  bones, 
and  pent*up  indignation,  he  drag^d 
Rachel  out  of  church  in  a  state  of  mmd 
that  would  have  been  relieved  by  see- 
ing the  bull  dine  on  fire,  and  Parris  him- 
seLF  pretty  weU  alight  Yet,  how  dared 
he  so  chafe  at  the  truth,  amid  the  ve- 
hement faith  and  stern  approbation 
which  now  found  speech  about  him? 
**  Doubtless,"  said  Justice  Curwin, 
pausing  on  the  door-step,  **  the  ty-dogs 
of  the  pit  are  abroad  among  us." 

**  Yea,"  responded  a  grave  and  rev- 
erend senior,  who  came  out  alon^ide 
of  him,  **  and  we  must  have  a  cntical 
and  exquisite  caution,  lest  Satan  get  an 
advantage  over  us." 

"  We  ought,"  continued  the  justice, 
smoothing  his  chin,  *^  we  ought  to  hum- 
bly recommend  unto  the  government 
tiie  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
such  as  have  rendered  themselves  ob- 


»» 


noxious. 

••  Yes,  surely,"  broke  in  the  voice  of 
Parris  from   behind,  **that  should  be 


done,  and  it  can  be  done.  There  are 
directions  in  the  law  of  God,  and  there 
are  wholesome  statutes  of  the  Henglish 
nation,  for  the  detection  of  witchcraft. 
It  is  not  for  us  Holders  to  meddle,  and 
to  take  the  law  into  our  own  'ands. 
Who  says  that  we  would  take  the  law 
into  our  own  *ands  ?  He  is  a  liar,  and 
shall  'ave  his  part  with  liars.  But  I 
say  this,  brethren :  let  Csesar  do  his 
duty.  Oueht  not  Cassar  to  do  his  duty  ? 
I  should  like  to  rebuke  the  hextraor- 
dinary  wretch  who  dares  deny  it." 

A  negro  responded  from  the  crowd — 
**•  Mass.  Parris,  Caesar  jess  as  willin  to 
do  him  duty  as  any  oder  brack  man ;" 
but  his  observation  fell  unnoticed  amid 
the  murmur  of  loud^  and  more  import- 
ant voices.  **  Permit  me,  gentlemen,** 
struck  in  More,  energetically,  **  and  you 
reverend  sir,  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  you.  There  are  cer- 
tain maladies  of  the  body,  which,  in 
their  effects,  resemble  maladies  of  the 
mind.  Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  peril 
our  neighbors'  necks,  because  there 
happen  to  be  such  things  as  epilepsies, 
and  disturbed  nerves,  and  hysteria." 

**Sir,"  responded  Parris  authorita- 
tively, *'  'ave  I  not  'ad  various  physi- 
cians to  tend  these  children  ?  Do  you 
deny  it,  sir  ?  But  I  ccin  bring  my  peo- 
ple to  bear  me  witness.  And  were  they 
not  unable,  hall  of  them,  to  make  any- 
thing of  their  case  ?  Will  you  denpr 
this,  also  ?  But  I  'ave  their  own  testi- 
monies that  they  could  not.  Yea,  and 
the  hexcellent  Doctor  Jonas  Grigg,  'ere 
present,  'ath  positively  jjronounced 
them  to  be  under  an  evil  'and." 

"Yes,  that  I  have,"  exclaimed  the 
reverend  senior  before  mentioned; 
**  and  if  worthy  Master  More  here  de- 
sires to  know  the  medicinal  reasons  of 
my  decision " 

'*But,  supposing  the  worst,"  inter- 
rupted More  impatiently,  **  we  should 
t^e  care  how  we  put  faith  in  the  devil. 
He  is  the  father  of  lies,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures say ;  and  never  was  accorded  by 
any  Christian  people  much  reputation 
as  a  testimony  in  oifficult  cases.'' 

**  My  child  speaks  not  by  Beelze- 
bub in  her  h accusations,"  retorted 
Parris ;  "no,  for  Satan  will  not  bear 
witness  against  Satan.  Who  tolls  me 
that  he  doth?  Then,  I  say,  that  his 
kingdom  shall  not  stand ;  nor  shall  it 
stand,  for  thus  saith  the  Scripture. 
And  is  she  possessed  by  Satan  ?  'Ave 
I  said  that  ?     Verily,  I  'ave  not ;  but 
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t  lily  that  sli»'  i-<  t«»nn<Mit«Mi  !»y  hi-n  :  as  I  mioIi  nuTtry,  tliat  it  was  cliflfirult  T'lr  the 

{•N<>,  luT  t'.itljor.  Mm  t«>rii»«Mit»*il  t'jnnii:li  eyo    to    follow     Iht    frautiii     iiiotionil. 

h«r-      II»,  the   j>ri»«»  nf  what  *»tli   hi'fii  **()li!"  sh«' "^crrt  <'h»'<l ;   **  ()h  !  tho  spoc- 

tl«"-tn»y«'(l  ill  my  \m<v  l>y  thcso  haftlic-  fro    tornu-nt**  iiu*  !     Sarah    ('loys«;    tor- 

ti"ii>  !''                                                .  nn'Uts  rii<»  I   Sht*  hiti***  my  arm!** 

•*  \uA  Tituha  ?"    avk<'«l  Mon\  with  a  »*  Whon'  ?   whoro  ?"  sh<>ut«'(i  th<*  von- 

p«r('»'ptil>l»' siu'iT.     "  Has  >h«»  Imtii  tor-  ora))h»    <Jriirir:  atnl   thMi   ctimv  turious 

mrnt.d    by  Satan  also  !     Or,    has  ^oinc  j»ok<*s  at  tho  air,  in  all  <lin'Otioi.s,  from 

•  ni«'  <  l-c  joiiM'il  ill  to  niako  licr  soro  ?''  thi'   oM   fr<*iith'nian\s    hickory  ntick,   to 

'I'hr  n  «l  fa(*«'  of  till"  «l(l»'r  f^n'W  aju)-  the  prrat  jn*ril  of  tho  hystandiTn'  phy- 

pliitic  with  wralh  at  this  palpahh*  hit;  .«io^iionii<'s.      JusticH  Curwin  f«i!lowed 

ami,    accortliiur    to     his    ni^toin    whon  his  <'.\amplf  with  f«»ro('ioiis  |>r«»s»'n('o  of 

posrd,  ho  hrokc  oit  in  a  roar  of  furi-  miml.  ami    mad*'  a  spon^  of   rapi<l  hits. 

<•  i-i  (In  larnatioii.  with   his    silvrr-hoadfil   caiio,    until  ho 

*'  M:i-tt*r  Moro,  willy^u  ahnso  ni«*  ho-  splintrnMl  it  aoro«*s  somchodv'n  ln'iid— 

<a\i«.«'  I  am  on  tin*   T^opl's  siih»  ?      Will  prrhaps    th«»   dovil's.        I 'arris,   in    the 

Von    rail   at    nic    with    >U('\\    namt'S   as  mcanwhihs  frll   to   pravinj^  chimorouj*- 

FI-h«r,  th«'    (^!iak<T,  p«lt»Ml  'oly  n«»otor  ly  ;  and  half  a  dozon   poor   p<'oplo  go 

Hw*  M.    withal?      Will    you    call   mo  a  down  (tn  tin*  kiuM-s  of  thoir   homespun 

tii-ry    fiirht^T,    and   ^'^ri  (Mi-'rad«>d   trum-  hrrccdirs.       Thrsr   vij^onms    mciisnres 

p«t»-r,  a  '«Mlt^<'%»;^,   and   ^rinnin^r  do*^.  a  airain^^t    tin*  j)owrrs  of  tht*  air  Wi*ro  ro- 

nioh',  a   lizard,  a    tinker,  a  h«dl    of   no  markahlv   siuMM»<sful ;  so  that,    hy  the 

ni»-tal  Itnt  tho  soinul  of  a  kcttlo  ?     Am  timo  More  liatl  <dl)ow<*d   a   passai;«;  into 

I  a  fin)trainl,  an   addir.  a    s^'orpion,    a  the  rx<'it»'d  proup,  tho  convuUion  was 

whirliLri:;,  a  nioonralt',  a    rai^irod  tattor-  noarly  over;  and  Klizahoth  Parris,  with 

d»'in;ili<iji.  ji  \vh»'«dl>arro\v,  and  a  Judas  ?  clos4'd  oy\'<,  lay  wearily  in  tho  arms  of 

Call  on.      I  will  not  answer  yo,  }>nt  with  tho    niUHCidar    pM>d-wifo    of    tho  pew- 

tln-    pati«'nco  of    lowlinoss.        Call    on,  scrno. 

rail  on  :   hut.  porhaps.  it  will    ho   found  **  Hohold   tho    marks    of   tho     hap^^s 

at   tho  la>t   day  that  you   'avo   lived  in  t(»oth  I'*  crioil  (lri<r.i^,  liftincf  up  tljo  p^irl's 

I'L'ic  ami   philosopliy,  which  aro  of  tho  foroarm    to  viow  ;    and,    suro  onoiigh, 

ih  vil  r'  thoro  was  tho  plain  ])rintof  two  rows  of 

P.ri-ini,'     smldenly,    lie     cantrht     hi^  small  tvi'th,  wtll  indontt'd  into  tin*  loan, 

'i.t-jlit   r's  hand,  and  >tr.>d('  pon)pou>ly  nnhoalthy     lh'>h.       (fr<»ans    of    horror, 

;:^^.lv.  f-'llowi  <l   l)v  tin*  iu'-tic'',  the  <loc-  curves  on  tin*  witeh,  and  half-artirulato 

t"!\  an«l  marly  all   tho>-«'  who  had  stop-  prayers  hnr>t  from  tho   crowd  of  pale, 

'.'•'i  t"  li-t' n  t  »  tl)«*  <iIaio:;iH',       '•  Ci»m  *,  ainazfd,     pa<*ionato     gazers.        *•  Tho 

!•  :  n-  L'"    hoiii.-."  .-s.ii'l    liaclnl,    pulli?iij  thin;^  is  suri*,"  said,  one  ;   *»  that    Cl-iVHO 

a*    l.«  r    r.itlnr'-   arm  ;   t'-r  the    ^irl   was  i<     a     oreatnro     of    Hot-lzehuh."        **  I 

tri_l.t   m  d    Ity  the    Mack    looks    f»f  the  thou^^ht    >•»,*'  <»ohood    another.   **  when 

nii:i:-:'  r   an-1    hi>    a<!ln  r«iit<.        "  Snro  I  saw  ln-r  tlineh  from  tho  word.'' 

•  i.'::_:!i.  «  hild.  ••  an>wi  if.l  M' re  :  ♦•  onr  **'rho>oaro  U')  woman's  tooth,"  in- 
j'  :]>:-*  j  ro;_'tnitor.  with  hi-^  Ctopia,  tt'rpo>cd  More,  soi/ini;  tho  arm  and 
w  ,!I  1».'  m-i"  profitiidc  <*(MnpanT  holding;  it  fa««t  in  spito  of  tli«*  ^rl's 
tl:  .!i  ti.'  •^«--"  >tr'iLr;Tles  ti)  loo»<i»  horsolf.     *•  Make  her 

A  -inill  >»<T.  am  inrrnupted  him.  tol-  liite  tin*  th'**!!  herself,  and  thiMi  (Compare 

l«w.   1    i.y  a    m  ill!»  d   n-t:>(*  as  of   s.-mo  th«*  two  m.irk<." 

•  •I..-  i...  i;i.  in.:  liU  tin*  L'l' en  swartl  :  and  *' Awjiv  with  thoo  I  (lot  awav  !" 
tij- M  «  ;.  !;•  I'ul.  conTn-t  d  exilainations,  x'reamnl  I'arri-*,  layinj;  h<dd  of  Moro> 
n:i'  _'!.<]  with  l!ie  tr.-.Mip  of  heavy  fret,  shouhh*r  as  if  ho  would  havo  torn  liim 
a- :..  ii\  p.  ■•;>1-' ri-lii  d  toward  tin*  f^rouji  <»ty  hy  violiMie*' :  whilo  ominous  pp"i)wl» 
wl.'t  li  f.ll.w.d  Cani-.  That  Lironp  hail  aro-««  from  th«' thiokoninj;  crowd,  niin- 
i.'.v  !,,.'f.  .1,  a-id  til '-<•  who  comp't-t-d  it  «;h*d  with  >u<*h  epithets  as,  *' hardonoj 
w.  !•  -tru jjliii;:  ai'.d  p  i>hini:  as  if  to  Sjidduooo  !  ahottor  of  Satan!"  A  t.ill, 
:_'•  !  n.  a:-  >oii..-  nl;.  ,t    <f  uT'at    interest  >tron^  huilt,    fair  man,    of    thirty-five, 

!.i:t  .      M..!.  .  I  \(  it'd  in  a  mo-  with  a  kind,  hut  croduhms   c::pr«'ssioii 

!•--•!    I. IV     K  II  hi  Th     arm.    antl  of  countenan<vs     nut    his    arm  p'ntly 

!i..;._ !  ■!  V.  iih  tin-  1.1  J.  r.    hn-tlinir  spoo-  .around   More's  waist  and  tried  to  draw 

t/'i-.       I'Im:.-    \\a->    l!li/..i}Mtli    Parri<,  him   away,  remonstrating,  at   th»«  same 

p!'-*:.*'-     ill     a      .-<::. i:!ix     convul.-ioii,  time,  af^ain>t   hi<  uuhrliot*.    *' Ah,   John 

■<   i»  III.  •  .;.  wiitliinj.   and  strikin*;  with  Willard,"  said  More ;   *' you  are  a  con- 
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stalilc,  an  officer  of  justice,  and  ought 
not  to  oppo.so  a  sourch  at't<T  the  truth. 
You  will  scii  the  lio  in  all  this  some  day. 
Take  caro  you  see  it  not  too  late  for 
your  own  conscience  and  lift*.*' 

For  a  time  he  still  hold  firm  to  the 
lean  wrist,  and  insist<^d  that  the  wench 
should  bite  as  he  directed ;  but  Rachel 
drew  him  so  earnestly  by  his  coat,  and 
looked  at  him  with  such  lar^e  jiiuppli- 
catinji;  eyes  of  terror,  that  at  lasl  he  let 
go  his  iiold,  saying  loudly  and  angrily  : 

**  Right  well.  genth*men  and  )ie()men 
of  Salem  !  If  yoji  will  blind  yourselves, 
may  the  devil  blind  you  I" 

AVith  this  reckless  speech  he  took  his 
daughter's  arm,  and  burst  out  of  the  ex- 
cited crowd,  elbowing  tlie  burly  settlers 
aside  with  a  strength  that  seemed  ill 
proportioned  to  his  low,  light  figure. 
They  walked  a  quarter  uf  a  mile  with- 
out speaking;  for  More  was  too  angry 
to  talk,  and  Uachel  was  afraid  to  inter- 
rupt his  sullen  silence.  It  was  a  great 
relief  when  Martha  Carrier,  leading  her 
elfish  little  Sarah,  burst  through  a 
thicket  of  hazel  bushes  which  bordered 
thepath^and  confronted  th<'m, 

*' Ha,  Good- wife  Carrier,  you  come 
upon  us  htrangely,"  said  More. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  village,"  was  the 
brief  and  rather  sulky  response. 

**  How  is  it,*'  he  asked,  "  that  you 
choose  to  day  for  a  visit  to  that  un- 
luckv  villa/]:o  /" 

**  Master  More,"  said  the  woman, 
with  that  fine  luiughtiness  which  some- 
times marked  her  manner,  '*and  you 
too,  Mistress  Rachel,  1  am  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  your  speaking  to  mo.  You 
have  avoided  my  conversation  for  a 
time  past ;  and  1  dare  say  I  well  know 
the  reason.  You  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  consigned  me  to  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  and  would  rather  meet 
a  wild  cat  by  night  than  me." 

"Not  so,  I  swear,  Martha,"  said 
More  warmly.  *'I  n(^ver  avoided  you; 
nor  Rachel  either,  knowingly  to  me ; 
and  now,  at  all  events,  1  am  ready  to  be 
fast  friends  with  you.  As  for  syna- 
gogues of  Satan,  1  believe  I  have  just 
shaken  the  dust  of  one  off  my  feet. 
But  le,t  me  counsel  you  not  to  go  to 
Salem  village  to-day.'' 

"  I  am  going  there  to  see  my  bravo 
gossip.  Sarah  Cloyse,"  persisted  Martha 
doggeilly. 

**  Ah !  then  you  know  what  happened 
this  morning?" 

*'IIow  1  was  denounced   by  Parris 


for  a  witch  ?  Yesi  I  have  bod  it  from  a 
dozen  g(»od- wives  already ;  and  oaoh 
one  asked  me  if  I  would  oonfBSS.  I 
wanted  to  meet  no  more  people,  and  lo 
I  took  to  the  fields  ** 

More  looked  after  Rachel,  and  saw 
that  she  was  several  yards  away,  plait- 
ing a  chai)let  of  oak-leaves  for  that  an- 
easy  little  Sarah.  *^Come,  Grood-wife 
Carrier,"  said  he,  **  sit  down  here,  and 
let  us  talk  further  of  these  wretched 
afiPairs.  —  Why  does  Parris  hate  yen 
thus?"  was  his  blont  question,  when 
they  were  both  seated  on  the  green 
bank  overhung  by  hazels. 

**Have  you  never  heard  of  the  trou- 
bles, concerning  land,  which  be  has  had 
with  his  people  ?"  asked  Martha. 

'*  Something ;  but  not  maoh.  What 
did  I  care  for  those  parish  squabbles  t*' 

*'Wp11,  Parris  got  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  town  which  covered  the  right- 
ful property  of  other  people  ;  and  thati 
of  course,  made  confusion.  The  n-roiiged 
ones  stood  up  for  thoir  rights ;  and  so 
did  their  friends  for  them.  I  was  against 
Parris,  for  I  never  liked  bim  overmooh ; 
and  beside,  my  gossip,  Sarah  Ckiy8e« 
lost  a  two- acre  lot  by  this  affair.  I  cat  at 
him  whenever  I  could ;  and  of  all  Salem 
good- wives,  they  say  that  Maxtfaa  Cax^ 
rier  can  ply  the  sharpest  tongue,  if  ^e 
minds  herself  to  use  it.  Even  now  those 
words  are  remembered;  and  some  re- 
peat them  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
back  of  this  Parris,  ana  have  £lder 
Burroughs  return  to  them.  He  is  not 
a  man  to  forgive  me  or  them.  I  have 
been  struck  at  first  because  I  have  re- 
moved from  his  ministrations  and  mean 
tx)  remove  from  his  cbnioh ;  but  others 
will  have  their  turn  soon;  and  he  will 
get  vengeance  on  all  sooner  or  latorv  if 
lying  can  get  it." 

*'Aud  Elder  Koyse,'*  said  Mora; 
'Miow  do  you  stand  with  him?  You  are 
his  housekeeper  now.  Will  he  fiavor 
you  against  a  brother  nunister  ?*' 

Martha  looked  cautiously  aroond; 
but,  seeing  that  the  young  folka  were 
at  a  safe  distance,  she  replied  in  a 
smothered  tone :  ^*  He  ought  to  favor 
me,  for  he  has  done  me  wrong  enough.*' 

'*  How  so  ?"  inquired  More,  with  real 
interest;  and  then  added :  "But  do  not 
tell  me,  if  it  annoys  you." 

*'  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  pronuse 
me,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman — as  yea 
oie — that  you  will  never  tell  it  again." 

More  promised. 

'^  I  would  not  speak  of  it,"  she  con- 
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tinu'fl    .-ulh  n!\-,    *•  luit    I    s«'o    thdt   he  cM   woman,   moaiilv  (ln»ss(Ml,    who,   on 

favor^    \cui'    «l.iU;^'l»t»T ;    aiul    I    d«>  not  catching   his    oyo,    hroko    into    a   silly 

wi^li   ii»  r    to    coMn'  t»  anv  harm;    nor  chuckh*.     "(jrood  nioniin*  to  vo,   Mrs- 

him  t'»  any  l^h..!.  j>«rhaps.     Six  yt^ars  ther  More,  niP  darlint  hoy,"  tmul  sho, 

;<_:••  ti:  i!  ihilil  nf  miiu'  was  a  haho,  and  with  an   Irish  hrofjuc  stronj;  iMHni|rh  to 

1     \v..N    a    wi«l.>w.       I    was    handsonuT  ilavnr  a  nation.     Kachcl  hiu^hfd,  proh- 

th«  u  :   N  t  s.  I  wa>  downri;;iit  handxnno,  aldy  to  hoar  Iht  father  addn'H>(*d  hy  so 

ilj"ij   li    I   >ay   it.     N^y^«•  courtrii  mi» :  infantine  a  tith» ;  and  Moro,  taking  the 

h»-  i.>»r-  lian<l><»m«*  womrn.     1   th«ni;;ht  <ild  (-rcatiiro  pontly  hy  tlui  hand,  <lrow 

1  !•  w.'iii'i  manv  iin*,  and  I  lovcil  him  as  her  into  tho  cahin,  saying,  **  ('(uno  in, 

I   :;i  \.  r  loved  njy  <,m(»d-n)an.      15ut  an-  J>rid;,'rt,   my  house  is  always   ojx'u  to 

•  •tin  r-  ii(  Ik  r  than  1  —  }'<riiaps  as  hand-  my  ohl  foster-mother." 


.■*««»:.«*  - 


::m«'   hrtwrtn  ns   and  j^ot  him  Sho  kissed  his   hand   affectionately, 

away        llnMi;rh     siie    *lii»d     before    he  patted  his  face,  and  nodded  piily  t«)  Ila- 

C"'.r.ii    many    ln'r.      1   (.'ouid   not   say  a'  clul.     "Ah."   said   .'<he.    '*  he's  always 

wmfiI,  l<»r  hf  had  doiH"  nothin*^  puhlicly  ;  ^lad  to  se<»  the  owld  woman  that  htdd 

\t\ii  I  I'Muot  nothing,  and  nevrr  will.     I  him    and  nursed    him   when   ht*  was  a 

hat.   l::iM  now."  chi<"k.      He's  always  f:«>od  and  f;«  upr- 

Sl.«    nU«'nd  tl  «•><»  last  words  throupjh  ons.  the  dear  Iniy.     God  hless  y«'  for  a 

l.M-    tilth.   :inil    ro.-e,    lur   fa(<*    Hushed  hi-autiful  jj:irl,   tool     TIm' howly  Vir^jiu 

V.  i:h  h't  ltl<»n(i,  and  her  ryes  «;li-itfnin^  loves  ye,  and  wont  let  ye  come  to  Imr- 

uitlj   t  ars  t»f  anirer.     '*('onn',  Sarah,"  rum.     I)on't  mind  if  I   talk   aluuit  tho 

.-I..- «  ;.iiMi,  ai:d  moved  away  tnan   More  Virpn,  honeys.     Y«''re  l*rot<'stants,  1 

\viihi».:l  litoUiii;;  at  him  again.     "C<»mo,  know,  hut  it*ll  all  he  ri;;ht  at  last." 

Sarali.  '  **  Sit  down.  Goody,"  haid  Rachel,  lay- 

"1    U'-n't,"    >houted    the    littlo    girl,  inp  her  lumd  on  the  old  wonnm's  shoul- 

tf.'.r'.ULC  hi  r  ehaph't.  The  motiier  moved  der.  and  })ushing  her  .stjftly  towards  tho 

•  11    unht  e<iin^.      'IIm*    pas>i<»nate    child  tahle.     **  You  shall  eat  some  Tenison- 

thii'.v  it. -t  If  on  tlj«' p;rou)id  an<l  screamed  steak.       Your    old    hoy,    there,    loves 

1.  :..11\.     Stiil    the    mother   walked    on,  venison-steak  ;  and  yt)U  must  lovo  what 

ii:.t!!  Saiaii  ^ot  up  and  ran  after  hrr  in  lie  loves." 

m;    m  !■  :•.!•  «  f  (  r\ini:.  "  I>on't  call  him  old,  honev."  said  tho 

••  |'.M>r  w.iaan  !    I  am   afraid  >he  does  pttor  creatur*',  witii  a  fond  lo«»k  at  More. 

1  ■■♦  l...t<-  him  «  i..<ui:h,'*  muttered  More.  '•  He's  alwavs  youu;;  an<l  handMune.     I 

;  -  ';j.    .*  «  eKo!»e<l  to  Kaehel  ami   re>umed  kn«w  him  so  twinty  y<'ar  ap)n«'.      He's 
hi  -  II:. u<  ii  homeward. 


younp'r  thin  tlu*  yoimge^t  of  'em,  and 
>t)iron;;  and  hearty  like  a  lion.    Theowld 


liend  sha'na  come  near  him.     l>ri«liret 

(  IIATl  KU  \  know.s  th<'  owld  fiend,  and  wo'na  h-t  him 

}i  \.  in  L  «lr.  aiiM'd  of  uitcln"*  all  niizht  liarrum    her    beautiful    hoy,    the    cray- 

alt*  r  tl:;:t   ««erii,oii  in  Salem  villa::*',  and  ther.'' 

>!■■?. •    -.ear-^iy   >l"]'t   at   all.     Thi- man  '*  Don't  say  that,  nurse."  sai<l   More. 

111.':  ;.!•  -.ji  oiiit'.rtal'h' n.' ntal  propen>ity  '*  Oon't    talk    about    the    liend    in    this 

f  r   .  ,,.i;:.r   '•.\^  ;;:iy  partieidar  oi.J.'et  of  country.       It's   danicen»us  Company   to 

l:  i   f  ■•r«..-!i!v  •,  Mei  p«  rtinariou^ly  turn-  be  bra-LMu*:  of  in  New  Kn^land." 

\:  _  it  i. .:'..!. ■  hi^  ardent  ii.iau'inatiou.  like  "  (  di,    but    he's  a    j'lince,  my   fn-nd  ; 

a    i    :.ii  .'l"   ni-  '.t    ii«i".'re    a    lire,    imtil   it  the  prince  of  the  power.s  of  the  air,  high 

i  ;..;..  I.. -!    in:  >    tie-    m-'-t     abominable  and    miirhty.       J-,ook    litTe  I"    and    sho 

r       ::.!_'.      IJ  it  th« -«'  bionding  fits  sel-  drew  «»nt  of  In-r  pock(  t  a  couple  of  dirty 

»]   ■..    1  .-!.  .j    l-n:':    .-"!i.e    new    circum-  little   dolls,  made  of  rai:«<,   stuffed,    nji- 


'•  t..  r.il'v   i:?::;;(tin:r  his    moliile  i»an  ntlv,    with   L'<»at's   hair.      *' Ihdiohl 

;.;*.  '.']■.      i  .  :'..i.-  t'.v.  !i!v  f««!jr  hours  had  ye  what  I  u-<'  wh«*n  I  want  to  call  him, 

1    •.    l'.i<".  .M  <u'.l  t!:'-  'Ol  one.      An  early  and  he  I'orr.e.^  in  the  wind.      I   learnt  to 

;•..;.   :  ":   l  i-  i!-..  r  i.:i    M-n-iav  morning  <lo  it  htnir  a:|o.  in  poor  Ireland,  ami  now 

..  .      r   .:  ;  ■  !.  ;>•  :.i  t!"-  iiKijinary  ^cal[^-  it    serves    mr    in   me   owld   age.       15ut, 

.    .      .    ...      ..  i;     V.  ;>  J  ■  rr»nn  in  l:  around  hom-ys,  1  I'orgot.     Here's  a  htther  from 

r.    !^  :.i      a!  I  t."  r  i" 'i'N  er-*  in  witeh-  Ma<ther    l^»wson    to    the    boy.       Yi'S, 

./."       -n-.n.*'   !:••  «ii'd.   ri'-ing  fn)m  Mi>thre>s    Kachel,    I'll    >it    tl  »un    and 

i  ;>     '.  .'.I  :-•  t  .■.!■• 1  tl:e  .--tiudy  little  take   a  bit   <»f  yer  venison.     \V,*'<*  ye, 

I   .:.            :•    .    -V.  ;-:.>■  ,  I  ;:ilv  ba«  k   ou  its  I'm  a.>  ghul   to  see  ^■e  a>  when  I   beheld 

l.i:._i  ».  ;;  :!;.!;!i:i^'  a  h  an,  withered,  bent  yer  faces  n  year  agone,  whm   ye   first 
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como  over  tho  say,  to  give  a  good  day 
to  owld  Bridg<^t.  Bles^s  ye,  and  thank 
ye  for  3''or  kindness/' 

More  opened  tho  deacon's  note,  and 
read  aloud  as  follows  : 

"  IloNou'D  KrssMAN — Thin  ia  written  hop- 
ing ill  your  continued  holth,  as  alRO  that  of 
Rarhcl*  our  bcl«)v*d  ne<v'o  in  the  Ix>rd, 
wLorito  I  a(id  a  dosire  of  miuo  and  my  cher- 
ished wyf,  that  you  will  both  attend  Adiiiner 
at  our  f'wcninff^  to  morrow,  in  honor  of  our 
dear  nooc.c's  birthday,  the  ei;;htecnth.  This  is 
sent  by  the  hands  of  the  Jersey  woman,  Hish- 
op ;  our  man-Horvaiit,  Tenjjuo,  having  a  fit  of 
the  nerut^  and  I  at  ftist  for  prayer  to  be  held 
in  Eldi-r  I'arris's  kccpiug-room  as  regards  our 
delivrarice  from  witches  and  all  ungodliness. 
"  Yours  in  true  friendship, 

'*  John  Bowson,  Deac." 

More  smiled  as  ho  lighted  his  pipe 
with  tJKJ  letter,  and  said :  **  Well,  Ra- 
ehel,  this  is  kind  of  my  brother-in-law. 
We  will  go  gladly.  See  that  your 
finfiry  be  all  in  order.  We  mu.st  have 
no  wrinkk's  in  tho  silk  dress  j  and,  mind, 
no  cap  on  tho  little  head.  Eighteen 
years  old  !  Bless  mo !  Was  it  so  long 
ago?" 

By  the  way,  I  suppose  that  I  ought 
to  stop  one  moment  and  expostulate 
with  the  surprised  reader,  who  is,  doubt- 
less, incredulous  at  hearing  so  much  of 
the  dear  Irish  brogue  so  early  in  Salem 
history.  But  Irish  there  were  in  those 
old  New  England  times;  and  Irish 
witches,  too — as  witness  the  most  credi- 
])le  Cotton  Mather.  This  cautious  his- 
torian gives,  in  hia  Magnolia,  a  long 
account  of  a  certain  venerable  washer- 
woman from  the  Emerald  Isle,  wht).  no 
later  than  1688,  was  tried  and  hanged 
at  Boston  for  sorcery.  He  also  tells  of 
a  countryman  of  this  villainous  hag, 
who,  **  having  almost  learned  to  read," 
set  up  with  considerable  success  as  a 
preacher,  *•  in  tho  southern  part  of  our 
land."  Slather,  by  the  way,  speaks 
disrespectfully  of  the  whole  Emerald 
race,  doubtless  because  of  its  popish 
inclinations ;  and  always  colls  a  Hiber- 
nian by  the  contemptuous  generic  name 
of  Teague,  as  now  ho  is  known  dispar- 
agingly under  the  title  of  Paddy.  But 
tho  reader  will  pleaso  to  preserve  some 
respect  for  John  Bowson's  Teague,  in- 
asmuch OS  he  will  play  quite  as  sensible 
and  kindly  a  part  in  our  history  as  that 
same  reverend  Mather. 

The  door  of  Master  Bowson's  house 
was  a  ponderous  affair  of  double  oak 
planks,  fastened  with  spikes  arranged  in 
tho  form  of  diamonds.  It  was  swung 
wide  open  now,  so  as  to  afford  free  in- 


gress to  all  comers,  into  a  spacioiu  lialL 
which  divided  the  manmon  from  front 
to  rear.  On  one  side  of  tldfl  passage 
was  the  shop  where  the  deacon  uad  so- 
cumulated  a  great  part  of  his  fintuns; 
but  the  entrance  to  this  magaane  of  dl 
possible  articles  of  colonial  barter  was 
through  another  door,  oat  in  the  ontside 
of  the  building ;  so  that  the  hall  only 
opened  into  the  family  parlor  and  kitoh- 
en,  and,  by  means  of  a  stairway,  into  the 
sleeping  chambers  above.  In  the  door 
stood  Frisk  and  John  himself,  both  m 
a  great  excitement  of  joj*  and  both  ww- 
ging  their  tails,  as  it  were,  at  right  of  us 
visitors.  John  sidled  about  firom  one  to 
the  other,  kissed  Rachel  and  If  ore  also, 
kicked  Frisk  off  from  the  talk  dien,  and 
then  hospitably  pushed  them  all,  tin 
dog  included,  into  the  keeping-roon. 
Mistress  Bowson,  red  from  tne  Utehcn 
fire,  hurried  in  to  meet  them,  and  goshod 
forth  in  an  effusion  of  embraces.  Then 
they  all  kissed  the  Goody,  who,  foroBes. 
bad  been  seduced  into  the  pazfar,  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  ooune,  aet  up  a 
psalm  of  welcome,  which  was  imnie£- 
ately  drowned  by  one  of  Fziak'a  howb 
of  detestation.  Finally  John  thxiist 
them  all  successively  into  cuslnonBd, 
high -backed  chairs,  and  tumbled  into 
another  himself,  completely  out  of 
breath  with  his  hospitable  esertioDS. 
**  Brother  More,'*  said  he,  •'bleea  God! 
she's  eighteen  years  old,  ian't  ahe  I  the 
finest  lass  in  Salem;  mercy  on  us!  I 
never  meant  to  tell  her  so,  but  really  die 
is  a  wonder,  fit  for  an  eld6E*a  win,  or 
the  governor,  eh  ?" 

And  thus,  without  comieotioD,  or 
much  punctuation,  the  good-hearted 
soul  ran  on,  until  he  fbiROt  what  ho 
meant  to  say,  and  closed  m  oonftufam, 
with  a  peroration  of  gniaaaf^  Hon 
talked  about  previous  mrdi-daTS  in  the 
old  country ;  Rachel  nanatea  her  at- 
tempts to  tame  certain  snapioioiiB  ibbiis 
and  salvage  squirrels ;  Miatraaa  Bowioii 
ran  in  and  out  from  the  kitoheB,  when 
she  was  superintending  an  —"f™g 
amount  of  cookery ;  andlQoody  Bowhb, 
inspired  by  the  uproar  and  a  Am  of 
canary,  cackled  atrenuoudy  aSo^ no- 
body know  what,  and  ended  by  trjtag 
to  sing  the  hundred  and  nTimhifiiln 
psalm. 

So  soon  as  Rachel  eould  get  m^ 
from  her  undo,  she  danced  into  fto 
kitchen  to  waUdi  the  prepantion  Ar 
dinner.  The  red-armed  and  red-6ood 
Hannah  was  running  about  vift  fto 
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liv»'liii«-.-.s  nf  ii  |>({i  III  a  hot  fryin^-pnn. 
Mistress  I>o\vs»)u  hoppnl  nimbly  Ikto 
Jiiiil  then',  ta.stiiii^  ot"  rvcrytliing,  uftor 
*.!'«'  f.islii'Hj  i»f  a  n)])iii-r»'clbreust  on  a 
••nnni»  <I<»th.  Tra/^'iu* — it  not  Ix'inghis 
.'i:^:i"  (lay — i*  int«'r»'il  in  and  out  with  bas- 
!.♦•!-  of  cbij*"-;  ainl  .innfuls  of  fin^-wootl. 
'r?M'  «'ni'r:x«  tic  tinii  of  back-l«»;jj,  foro-lo^ 
:».hI  <■»».,  marrl  like  lions,  in  thu  spacious 
lir«-plao«',  and  s-iit  out  hiat  onougli  Xjo 
tlii'MW  a  vnl.;in<»  into  a  perspiration. 
TIj''  wil  l-<^i»i.vt»  was  ^•'tting  brown  and 
(.Ti  kly.  tin*  v»ni<on  }»asty  showed  every 
symptom  of  taking  a  favorable  turn;  the 
pot  b'jbltlrd  ill  a  trcniendnus  excitement 

iVt-r  tlie  subject  of  turnips  and  cabba^«».s. 
In  tile  !nid>t  «»f  all.  Frisk  ndsed  (»cca- 
si«»ri;d  yeI[K  *»f  woe,  whenever  a  snatch 

•f  th»'  (.io<»dy's  hymn(d<»gy  reached  liini, 
.':'<  if  he  la!)or<'<l  un«ler  momentary  ex- 
P"etaii<Mi  ot  bein;^  liimself  Innled,  fried, 
:oa>tt '1,  or  toa>ted.  While  I  think  of 
it.  I  ouijlit  to  >ay  a  w(»rd  more  conc<*rn- 
iu;:  tl.is  <anin''  victim  of  delicate  nerves, 
le^t  h'T.aftrr,  amid  the  adventures  of 
MO,',  important  p-  rsona;Xi'S,  I  should  not 
'.  •  rible  to  ^'ive  him  his  due  share  of  at- 
*' :  ti«!i.  In  such  a  psalm-singin;;,  bell- 
jin;:rni;  coifimnnity  as  Salem,  it  may 
well  b«-  .-iipposed  that  a  doij  of  so  sensi- 
tive' an  or;;;inI/,.itIon  would  have  many 
n.i^er  i'»lc  nion;eiiis.  He  was  well  fed  and 
w.ll  tr.  at.'d  ;  \va>  naturally  a  quadruped 

»f  tVi-ky.  happy  character  ;  but  this  per- 
;  •  tu  A    >acrcd    nnisii-    and    bell-pulling 

•  ni'.;t".  r««l  bi-;  existence.  He  W(nild  have 
'  •  «  :i  b»i'py  to  i;. »  to  church  with  the  fami- 
ly ;  ai.<l  be  waj^-d  bis  tail  vi<;orou>ly  to 
tl.at  «  ti"  .  !  fVi  IV  S.niday  morning;  nor, 
i;i  t.t<  t,  «:il  be  <v;r  fail  to  accompany 
•h«  Ml  up  t'>  tiic  >ttpN  of  the  tabernacle  ; 
i»'it  liiat  w  1--  the  utmost  verge  tt>  which 
hi-  at:'.'  tii>natc  devotion  could  carry 
r:ini  :  a:.«!  le-  n«  vcr  ventured  his  nervous 

•  a:--  in>ide  the  door,  except,  perluips,  in 

tl;«-    Mtt'-revt    winter    weather.      There 

wi^  a  p.-aliri -singing  congregatitui  there  ; 

ind  tlnTi-  w.is  a  titliing  man  there,  who 

knock"  d  >leepy  men  and  noi>y  dogs  on 
:':."  beii.l  with  a  clubbed  stick  ;  not  to 
dilatf  njxui  a  fox-tail  at  the  other  end  of 
lb  ■  >tick,  \Nitb  '.vbich  he  wi})ed  the  faces 
■  f  Kouinift  roii>  Women.  .So  Frisk  re- 
laain*  d  oii>id«'.  or.  if  he  went  in,  only 
threw  b.;ck  \\\<  b.ad,  and  made  the  mo- 
tion*^ of  b..wli:iL',  a>  it  even  that  eased 
him.  <  >n  'out  on«'  occasion,  during  the 
pa-t  wiiit- r.  bad  be  ft >rg(»ttcn  his  usual 
pruib  :;'••,  Tliat  was  when  Ilannuh, 
DeHcn    r...w>.  :,'>  servant  girl,  was  ad- 


mitted 


to 


the  (  I.  .rch.     Frisk  followed 


her  up  the  aisle,  and  listened  to  tho  con- 
fession of  faith  and  covonant  in  a  very 
reverent  silence.  I*ut  when  tho  con- 
gregation broke  forth  in  a  hymn,  his 
mastery  <»ver  his  feelings  gavt^  way,  and 
h(»  uttered  a  long  howl  expressive  of 
agonizing  emotions.  Tho  tithing  man 
quieted  him  with  a  single  thump,  and 
did  the  same  by  several  .snickering 
younkers  ;  but  some  of  the  gravest  per- 
sons in  the  church  barely  controlled 
their  faces ;  and  the  circumstance  stuck 
in  the  ticklish  spot  of  Sidem  for  weeks 
afti'r.  Young  people  whi.spered  that  Frisk 
had  been  struck  by  convicticm  ;  and  ovon 
Elder  Xoyse  was  not  ashamed  to  joke  a 
little  on  tho  absurd  interruption  ;  observ- 
ing to  liachei,  that  *'  verily  tho  brute 
showed  a  tendenie.ss  of  soul  which  might 
shamo  mjuiy  self-styled  Christians." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Frisk 
had  a  four-footed  fellow-lodger  in  the 
sha])eof  a  black  cat.  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  kindliest  iutiinacy.  Pus- 
sy, however,  by  no  mean.s  sympathized 
with  his  eccentricities  on  the  subject  of 
hymns  and  church  bells,  and  .stared  in 
flat-eared  astonishment  whenever  he 
broke  out  in  his  woeful  refrains  to 
(loody  Bow.son's  cackling  canticles. 
Both  these  creatures  had  Ixm'u  much 
held  and  coddled  and  overfed  by  i^ichel, 
who  was  possessed  by  an  atbctionate 
disposition,  and  a  particular  Wi>akness 
tor  pets.  Frisk  never  seeme«l  to  be  the 
wcu'se  for  it  all,  but  th<'  poor  cat  suflfered 
after  the  common  fashioii  <d'  f«dine  sybar- 
ites ;  and,  before  tho  Mon's  left  Deacon 
l$ows(nrs,  she  hud  attacks  of  a  kind  of 
sUiring  and  scampering  epih*p>y. 

Well,  while  we  have  been  talking  of 
Fri.'-k  and  his  furry  friend,  the  great 
oaken  table  has  been  rolh*d  thunder- 
ously into  the  centre  of  the  keeping- 
room,  cloaked  in  a  brown  amplitude  of 
fresh  Hnen,  tmd  loaded  with  pewtor 
plates,  pewter  tankards,  and  i>onderou8 
horn-handled  knives  and  forks.  Two 
weighty  bilver  flagons  were  posted  op- 
posite each  other,  indicating  the  places 
of  More  and  John  Bowson.  I^rge 
trays  of  rye-bread  and  smoking  corn- 
cakes  took  their  stand  at  the  comers. 
Three  obese  pitchers,  one  of  water,  one 
of  ale,  and  one  of  cider,  rose  at  inter- 
vals, in  moist  and  wide-mouthed  ftdlow- 
.ship.  And  now,  in  tho  midst  of  all, 
ascended  the  pacific  smoke  of  a  mighty 
Indian  pudding,  more  friendly  than  any 
calumet  of  peace  ;  more  golden  than  the 
sheaves  of  harvest.     With  feelings  of 
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vaguo  revcroDco,  part  for  the  good 
obcer,  and  part  for  its  Giver,  John 
Bowson  seated  his  guests  and  himself 
at  table.  Ho  asked  a  brief  blessing, 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  if  ho  was 
afraid  the  pudding  would  run  away  be- 
fore he  could  finirsh  the  tantalizing  for- 
mula ;  and,  ere  the  amen  was  fairly 
out  of  his  mouth,  the  knife  and  fork 
were  in  his  hands,  and  the  boiled  In- 
dian, with  the  resignation  of  a  fat  mis- 
sionary in  the  Cannibal  Islands,  re- 
ceived th(jm  into  its  capacious  bosom. 

*•  Brother  More,"  said  John,  catting 
out  whole  strati  from  his  rich  quarry, 
*•  I  never  see  these  slices  of  Indian  pud- 
ding but  what  I  think  of  the  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  which  are  paved  with 
gold/' 

•'  Truly,  John,"  broke  in  his  wife,  **  I 
am  surprised  at  you.  I  am  glad  Mas- 
ter Higginson  heard  not  that  speech. 
He  would  think  that  it  was  discoursing 
with  much  Iqvity  of  the  glories  of  hea- 
ven." 

"  Not  so  fast,  sister,"  responded  More, 
laughing.  **1  am  of  your  husband's 
thinking.  To  descend  from  the  celes- 
tial gold  to  the  earthly  pudding,  would 
be,  indeed,  irreverent;  but,  to  rise  from 
a  sensual  view  of  the  latter  to  a  spirit- 
ual consideration  of  the  form<.T,  is 
worthy  of  the  most  devout  mind.  I 
imagine  that  our  elder  would  follow  the 
same  train  of  ideas,  and  even  deduce  a 
very  pretty  lectun;  out  of  these  slices 
of  boiled  gold." 

**  Ah,  brother,"  said  the  serious,  yet 
kindly  woman,  "  you  must  have  your 
own  way,  1  suppose,  if  you  once  begin 
to  talk ;  but  in  general  I  think  we 
oug;ht  to  be  careful  before  young  folk. 
*  If  any  is  merry,'  says  the  apostle,  *let 
him  sing  psalms.'  " 

Old  Goodv  Bowson  took  the  hint, 
and  broke  out  with  various  f(!eble- 
minded  trills  and  quavers,  to  the  efitict 
that  the  Lord  was  her  shepherd  and 
would  not  sutfcr  her  to  want.  She  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  wanted  any  more 
pudding,  for  her  p(iwter  plate  was 
neaped  with  it  t».>  an  extent  that  would 
have  been  iliscourac^ing  to  time  times 
her  weight  in  old  ladies.  A  short  si- 
lence now  ensui'd,  only  broken  by  the 
appetizing  elattor  of  knives  and  forks, 
and  th».!  ioaining  rush  of  beer  <.»r  cider 
into  the  tankards.  Slintorian  calls  from 
John  Bow.<on  th»-n  summoned  Hannah 
to  bear  awav  tii-*  cnnnbli'd  ruins,  whieh 
were  all  that  i-.Mnained  of  the  pudding's 


late  magnificence.  In  a  moment  after, 
Hannah  blowsed  in  agaiD^  bearing  tiw 
roast  goose  couched  on  a  diran  of  beked 
beans. 

*'  Brother  More,*'  said  John,  ''w3d- 
gooso  is  a  famous  dish  when  it  can  be 
eaten.  But  the  other  da/  I  had  one 
which,  as  I  reckon,  came  over  hi  fte 
ark — I  mean  in  the  Mayflower."  he 
added,  with  a  hasty  glance  at  his  wife. 
**I  borrowed  Weqnaah'a  tomahawk  to 
carve  it,  but  might  as  well  hare  tried  to 
carve  an  andiron,  and  so  gave  it  to  We- 
quash ;  dare  say  it  mortified  lus  stom- 
ach."* ^ 

But  it  will  not  do  to  be  as  long  in  de- 
scribing this  remarkable  dinner  as  our 
friends  were  in  eating  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  the  turkey  came  a  inld- 
duek  flanked  by  cabbage  and  tnxiiipii 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  ▼enison  pts- 
ty,  which  was  succeeded  in  torn  l^n 
English  plum  padding,  stnflEed  wiA 
raisins  from  Malaga,  and  in  every  pod- 
din  gly  quality  worthy  of  its  anoeBtois 
in  the  old  coantry.  And  now,  As 
pitchers  of  ale  and  dder  were  boms 
away  to  make  room  for  the  more  aristo- 
cratic presence  of  two  decanters  iilted 
with  the  then  famoas  wine  of  Canaiy. 
The  tankards  were  also  removed,  SBd 
their  places  supplied  by  costly  glasses, 
whoso  transparency  renderea  than 
worthy  of  the  clear  and  sparkling  li- 
quid which  brimmed  them. 

**  Noble  wine  is  this,"  said  More; 
'*8Hfiicicut  to  entice  one  into  a  ykj 
meeting  of  witches." 

This  was  the  first  allusion  that  hid 
been  made  to  the  eldritch  mysteries 
which  of  late  troubled  the  peace  of  Sa- 
lem ;  not  that  Deacon  Bowson  and  )a» 
family  did  not  take  an  interest  in  tbs 
weird  manifestations ;  yes,  even  r^gaid 
them  with  no  inconsiderable  d6gne  of 
belief,  perplexity,  and  fear;  batvpts 
this  moment  the  horrible  snWect  iwi 
been  crowded  out  of  mind  by  the  pms 
of  good  cheer  and  friendly  gayBly- 
Now,  however,  at  this  lieht  mentiini  of 
that  awful  thing,  a  witch-meeting.  Sis- 
ter Ann  h)oked  np  with  a  pained  e^ 
pression,  and  John  grew  a  shade  gravsr 
in  spite  of  the  mirthfol  influence  of  old 
Canary.  '* Ah,  brother !"  stud  the  good 
woman,  **  that  is  a  dreadfol  word  to  ni- 
ter thus,  when  Satan  seems  to  be 
abroad  among  us  in  person,  seeku^ 
perhaps,  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  these  parts  of  te 
world." 
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'*  Abroatl  in  liis  own  person,  sistw 
Ann?"  sai«l  More;  "or  al>rou(l  in  the 
p«»rs(»n  of  that  ranting  Parris  of  Salem 
villap*  ?■' 

**  Ilfury,"  whispered  Sister  xVnn,  "let 
us  he  cautious  how  w(>  .^^peuk  of  tho 
Lords  ministers.  In  censurinp:  them 
we  may  set  hack  our  own  salvation  or 
that  <»f  others  ;  al>ove  all  when  wo  con- 
demn tluir  acti*)ns  in  the  hearing  of 
youuiT  folks  like  llaohel." 

John  15owsi»n,  meanwhile,  was  lost  in 
a  s«*ri«s  of  nrw  and  ingenious  reflections. 
It  had  iM'Vcr  before  occurred  to  him  to 
identify  th«'  demoniac  possessions  preva- 
lent in  S;d<Mn  village  so  closely  with 
Parris  as  t*)  disconnect  them  from  the 
Ci)mnunnty  at  large.  Now,  it  broke 
ujxni  him  idl  at  once,  that  none  of  them 
had  occurred  in  his  own  church,  and 
un<h*r  the  preaching  of  his  own  pastt)r ; 
6o  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  tlie 
affjur  of  another  j>ari>h,  not  at  all  con- 
cerniii;;  those  who  listened  to  the  minis- 
tniti"»ns  of  MMer  Noyse.  This  consid- 
c-ration  altered  his  feelings  on  tho  sub- 
ject materially,  and  led  him  to  look  up- 
on the  siippo.sed  witchcrafts  with  much 
le>s  faitii,  respect,  and  terror  than  ho 
ha«l  iloin"  live  minutes  before.  There- 
fore, when  he  spoke,  it  was  to  support 
his  hrothtT-in-law,  and  express  his  own 
g«  utTal  di^lik''  (»f  the  >hepherd  of  Salem 
\ill.i_'.-.  ••  Don't  like  that  Parris,"  said 
1:«*.  ••  L'.l.-t.'r-c<.lored  face,  brother 
M-'i*',  th  ?      Ilr,  he.  he  I  ' 

*•  I'xc'll'iitly  n-marked,"  answered 
More.  ••  Till'  man  has  gormandized 
hini-  If  into  a  >enii  apoplexy  ;  and,  be- 
(•;ri-r  th''  hloi)»l  runs  to  his  head,  he 
sei'>  IV.  rythiiiL^  scarht,  and  would  fain 
haiijT'T  V  t.i^t  a  x'ore  or  s<»  of  his  neigli- 
Imii-;.  Thrre  is  nothing  like  your  in- 
i\:iin*  I  >t'<!na'hs  f<»r  heating  men  up  to 
th«'  I  it.h  of  liatreds,  cur-iugs,  luuigings, 
and  <iam.iati'ins." 

.M'T"  r:i«-h' d  <»n  with  his  curious 
rln't  'ri.'.  ahu^iii:r,  wiiliout  stint  or  mea- 
^u^'^  tl.c  KvVt  it-nd  I'arris  and  all  his 
a«ih«  :•  .;t-^  iii  tJM'  matt«'r  of  witchcraft. 
lU-  n  i.!i-.i  liix  Sunday  adventures,  and 
j»r.ii-«  •:  V.  li'  lii'iitly  tin*  heroic  sect'ssion 
"f .-;.  ;i:;.v  Sar.ih  C'l->v-e.  He  t.'dked  so 
I-!'-  j  :■  :.:iy.  t'l.it  th"  w-»rthy  deacon  i\v~ 
(  I  ir.  •[  ':. ;■;.-»  If  *'  fully  p»T>aaded  in  his 
o\s':i  i..;;:il,  liiat  Parri>*s  two  brats  ought 
t"  :■••  -V.  ifi];;  d  with  brambles."  He 
siliMe  •  i  t!.<*  r.tn-('ienti«»us,  though 
kin-ily  •'  i-r'iati'ns  «.f  .>-i>trr  Ann, 
and  •::  'Aii-'if  in  his  imju'tuous  <.>ra- 
t'jry,  fA"  'i:it:...«  ly  attempts  of  Gi)ody 
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Bowson  at  a  little  niappropriato  psalm- 
ody. 

It  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  thus 
to  convert  his  simple-minded  host ;  for 
he  had  convinc«;d  him,  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, at  least  a  dozen  times  before.  Ex- 
cept in  matters  of  business,  John  never 
could  carry  on  an  argument,  or  uphold 
a  decision  against  the  leamtid  and  ready 
Morj.  His  small  intellect  was  alwny.s 
blown  about  by  the  opposing  winds  of 
doctrine :  and  his  most  solid  credences 
grew  misty,  vague,  impalpablo  t)  his 
ciyi}:^^  in  the  whirl  of  logic  and  sarcasm. 
In  fact,  he  seldom  thought  of  contra- 
dicting his  kinsman's  judgments,  so 
respectfully  did  he  regard  his  erudition, 
and  especially  his  birth  as  a  genth'uian. 
At  this  moment,  with  a  brimming  gla$«s 
of  Canary  in  his  hand,  and  a  halo  of 
Canary  emanating  from  his  jovial  coun- 
tenance, he  was  as  perfectly  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  witch  or  a  wiurlock 
in  Sahiin,  as  he  was  of  his  own  identity 
with  prosperous,  haj)py,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  slightly  tipsy  John  Bowson. 

But  in  a  moment  more  it  was  all 
doubtful  again,  and  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere seemed  woefully  dark  and  Sifually. 
Rachel  and  her  aunt  had  left  tlie  table, 
and  were  >itting  by  tho  window,  talking 
of  househcdd  matters  at  the  Httle  cabin, 
when  the  girl  exclaimed  :  **  Look  there, 
aunt!     Father,  come  hero  !" 

*'  What  is  it.  little  lass  ?"  said  More, 
over  his  Canary ;  and  Deacon  Bowson 
echoed,  with  a  semi-si»ber  giggle, 
-What  is  it,  little  lass  ?•♦ 

**lt  is  Goody  Bishop,"  continued 
Rachel,  pi'ering  out  through  the  small, 
diamond -shaped  panes.  *'  Yes,  it  is 
old  liridget,  father's  foster-mother ; 
and  Jidin  Willard  has  her  by  the  arm  ; 
yes,  and  Justice  Hawthorne  is  on  the 
oth«*r  side." 

'*  Committed  !''  said  More.  '*  Tho 
connnitments  have  begun,  then  ;"  and 
he  nm  t«)  the  window. 

*'  Ah,  yvii  I*'  observed  Mrs.  Bowmm ; 
*'  pity  that  it  should  be  so.  One  knows 
not  what  to  say.  But  this  jK)or  woman 
has  been  cried  out  upon  for  two  mouths 
now,  by  the  atUicted  children." 

•*  Bridget  Bishop  !"  repeated  .More, 
staring  out,  with  more  of  wonder  tliaii 
anger.  *'  Why,  tho  j)oor  old  cn-ature 
is  childish  ;  more  imbecile,  by  a  dozeu 
degrees,  than  Parris  himself." 

**  I  fear,  indeed,"  .*<aid  Mrs.  Bowson, 
*'  that  this  commitm(>nt  has  l)een  made 
ou  some  iusuflieient  accusation.     This 
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nged  womnn  is  a  person  of  bud  conver- 
HRitiun,  it  is  true,  as  might  be  expeoted 
from  one  so  ij^norant,  and  a  papist. 
But  I  bave  held  ber,  of  late,  to  be  slight- 
ly lunatic,  and  so  have  many  of  the 
ncigbborbood.  for  which  reason  I  hope 
tliat  she  will  aoon  be  discharj^ed." 

''Sister  Ana,"  said  More,"  do  not  Uopa 
too  cbocrful  things.  There  bo  several 
persons  in  the  communitj.  liigli  izi  po- 
sition, high  in  learning,  ivbo  are  little 
l«ij»  deranged  in  their  wits  than  old 
Bridget;  but  because  thr<y  are  rich  ood 
respecwd,  their  foUy  is  powerful  for 
evil.  My  nurse  may  escape ;  and  I 
hope,  by  all  the  sacredacss  of  old  age, 
that  she  will.  But  gaze  again  upon 
that  foolnry,  and  answer  where  ye  will 
stop.  Who  would  think  that  of  kind 
John  Willard,  and  of  grave  Justice 
Hawthorne  J  Look  there,  and  tt'U  ine 
which  of  those  three  is  the  greatest 
idiot  I     Look  there  !" 

"  Look  there !"  repeated  John  Bow- 
eon,  in  a  weak  voice,  leaning  against  a 
sideboard,  and  staring  in  the  direction 
of  More's  finger.  More  turned  half 
round,  with  the  impression  that  his  ra- 
spectiibte  kinsman-in-law  was  considor- 
ablv  disturbed  by  his  Canary.  He  was 
undeceived  by  the  air  of  8nb<>r  and  treni' 
ulous  concern  which  clouded  the  simple 
deacon 'h  countenance.  The  joviiU  tint 
of  wine  had  vanished,  beaiing  away  in 
its  ebb  something  even  of  bis  natural 
mddincEs;  and  with  eyes  full  of  evi- 
dent trouble,  hu  stared  silently  over  Ra- 
ehol's  shoulder  on  that  brief,  transient, 
but  significant  drama  of  superstition. 
Bridget  Bishop,  on  old,  feeble  good- 
wife — whom  he  had  known  as  a  neigh- 
bor for  the  lost  ten  years — passed  be- 
fore him,  under  the  ban  of  witchcraft. 
On  one  side  of  her,  as  the  arresting  of- 
ficer, walked  that  excellent  and  esteem- 
ed citizen,  John  Willard ;  on  the  other, 
eagerly  questioning  the  old  mumbling 
creature,  went  one  of  the  fir^t  men  of 
Salem,  John  Hawthorne.  The  broad 
shoulders,  solid  form,  and  steady  treud 
of  the  justice,  seemed  to  eipress  a  con- 
scions  rectitude  of  intention,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  fulfill  unquestionable 
duty.  His  mossy,  aquiline  features, 
unohangably  florid  complexion  and  re- 
speotable  iron-gray  hair,  completed  the 
picture  of  a  wise  and  resolute  magis- 
trate engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
Grod  had  sanctioned,  and  man  dared  not 
oppose.  Well  might  the  scene  cause 
John  Bowsou  to  grow  pale,  and  bis 


judgment  to  reel  from  donbt  to  the  tt- 
tromity  of  beh'ef.  Suiotiiindd  by  looi- 
ety.  sanctioned  by  the  law,  saBotionad 
by  the  churoh.  the  doeiuK  of  wHA- 
craft  rose  before  him,  aad  denandad  Ui 
unhesitating  oredenoe.  It  waa  not  ■ 
his  feeble  and  crednloua  nature  to  mriit 
such  a  oombioation ;  and,  mea  aa  bi 
stood  there,  he  -beliered  and  tremUad. 

Justice  Hawthozna  and  Sheriff  W2- 
lard  stalked  on,  dragging  tiia  miaanUi 
old  woman  away  botwaen  tliam.  Tit 
group  wu  followed  by  aamal  man  nf 
the  lower  classes,  and  &  mob  of  Mrioaii 
yet  sedate  oUldrait.  Tbay  rtaohad  a 
comer ;  they  paaaod  oot  JE  ti^bXt  tta 
three  gazers  tnnwd  to  aaok  oU«i 
More  looked  snllen ;  Rachel,  annMi; 
Bowson,  terrified ;  hia  wifa,  mtacmhL 


"  We  ma^  eee  ai 
d<»ngs,"  80^  Hare ;  to  whioh  -Bomon 


the  house,  her  poor  imols  vaaatiDapall- 
bound  OQ  the  daoistap. 

"  Good  afternoon,  HaatnlCora^  Good 
afteniooa,  Bacbel,"  said  that  tall,  han^ 
some  yeoman,  Uaik  StaatoB,  ■•  ha 
blusbingly  met  them  in  the  hi^w>y. 
"  Ha,  Mark  1"  replied  Mor«i  atarti^iMt 
of  bis  angry  leveiy.  "  They  hair»  eon- 
mitted  old  Bridget;  did  yonkaowitl" 

"  I  saw  her  go  by, 
ing  grave.  "Did  ; 
granaohildroD,  sir  I 
her  crying,  a  great  i 
to  hold  on  to  her<dd 
Heniolt  cat  their  litl 
Bwitcl).  Then  they 
there  in  the  street  a 
Higginson  oame  by 
his  nouse;  it  was 
them  cry,  and  see  th 
world.  Master  More  'f 

"  We  nuut  get  a  homo  fbt  Awb.  8^ 
chel, "  aaid  More.  "  But  what  ia  aiaig 
to  be  done  with  old  Bridget,  UtakV* 

"Oh!  there  is  the  ■"-!— *{~i  thrt 
the  eleventh  of  ApiiL    It  ii 


"  I    know    Jndge    Sewall,*' 
More.     "I  will  taj  to  aeo  bia 
mvB  him  my  idaaa  oB'theaa  i 
Good>by.  Mark." 
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IT  wji'*  about  nino  o'clock  on  tho  ovon- 
incr  <^f  Wodnosdny,  Jnnuary  2l8t, 
H*il.  tlirit  tln»  Kilwjiiron  cjime  to  a 
gniti't'ul  lialt.  1  was  at  tho  nid  of  a 
w«':iri-:oino  jnunuy.  Tho  subaltorn  at 
tlM"  ^at»*,  liaviiifT,  ill  a  few  momonts, 
a-'-'un'd  liim<«'lf  that  wo  wore  not  a  pcr- 
fi'lioiis  (irocian  horse,  hut  his  honort 
(•Id  a«'quaintanco,  th(^  slow  coach  (Eil- 
wapr«'n.  litcrrilly  nndorod,  moans  fast- 
o«»ac*h),  from  (.'assol.  hado  our  patient 
cnnchictor  •*  Forwards :"  and  I  entered 
the  town  of  (iottiugon.  An  American 
youth,  dn>pt  down  on  a  winter  night 
into  a  riennan  uiiiven*ity,  in  the  heart 
of  stran;;o  Germany,  deaf  and  dumb  as 
to  tlio  speech  around  him,  not  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  a  beinp  who  knew 
hi"  name  or  nature,  or  cared  whether 
the  next  night  ho  slept  in  his  bod  or 
his  coffin  !  There  was  an  hour  for 
wailing  homesickness.  But  youth  is  at 
once  brave  and  plastic,  manfully  broaJ«t- 
inj^  adversities,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shapinp^  itself  fluently — body  and  mind 
— to  immediate  pressures;  and  finding 
ev«r  a  zest  in  new  conditions,  those, 
oven,  that  are  the  least  sunny.  I  was 
not  in  redundant  spirits,  but  yet,  I 
went  thankfully  to  b<*d  in  tho  Crown 
Inn.  and  slept  tho  sleep  of  healthy 
youth. 

In  tin*  morning,  loneliness  gra.sped  me 
nn»re  stringently,  as  thouprli  tho  light  of 
day  illuminated  my  isolation,  and 
mado  it  painfully  sensiblr.  Hut  in  my 
j>o(k«t  I  had,  along  with  a  dinner- 
vonehinf^  l«*tter  of  credit,  other  less  car- 
nal h'tters.  which  were  sure  to  be  hon- 
odmI  as  drafts  on  hospitality.  These  I 
made  haste  to  deliver  in  the  forenoon. 
An  hoiir  afterwanls,  I  received  from 
Blimienba<'h  an  invitati<^n  to  a  ball  for 
that  evening.  My  first  per.^onal  contact 
was  with  my  banker,  a  palmy  trades- 
man, who,  under  the  spur  of  hope  from 
triple  protJpective  profits  through  the 
conver'^ion  of  notes  into  gold,  g»»Yd  into 
notes,  and  either  into  linens  and  wool- 
en*!, was  pn)fu"«e  (»f  f»ffers,  of  counsel, 
of  topieal  knowledge  ;  and  on  the  in- 
stant sallied  forth  with  mo  to  find  me 
l<»dging^,  which  he  did  promptly  in  the 
B«'rk<'nbnsh  House,  No.  37,  Weender 
street. 

In  the  evening  at  eight,  I  was  dressed 
for  thn  ball,  and  had  but  to  cross  the 
corridor  from  my  chamber  to  enter  the 


dtuicing-room ;  for  Madame  Blumen- 
bach,  instead  of  cramping  herself  and 
her  company  by  squeezing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  into  her  own  moderate 
house,  had  wisely  hired  the  capacious 
quarters  at  the  Crown  Inn,  for  nor  en- 
tertainment And  so  I  mado  my  d«  but 
at  tho  University  of  GGttingeu  very 
gaily  at  a  dance,  given  by  its  most  re- 
nowned professor. 

Among  my  letters  was  ono  to  the 
principle  personage;  in  the  town.  He 
was  not  the  Prorector,  nor  any  member 
of  the  Academic  Senate,  These  high 
officials  controlled  tho  material  and  the 
discipline  of  tho  University,  Tho  per- 
sonage of  whom  I  speak,  supervised 
them.  This  delicate  preeminent  and 
invidious  function  had  been  recently 
created  by  tho  governments  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  stifling  a  spirit 
of  liberalism,  whereof  alarming  symp- 
toms had  appeared  among  the  profess- 
ors in  many  Universities.  England's 
King  being  King  of  Hanover,  some  air 
of  British  freedom  was  breatlied  by  the 
lungs  of  Gdttingen,  whereby  this  Uni- 
versity had,  in  tne  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  expaniled  to  1>*?  the 
best  endowed,  and  ino.st  libc*rally  con- 
ducted, and  the  most  numerously  and 
variously  frequent<*d  in  Germany.  This 
unique  privilege  of  Gottingen — derived 
from  her  connection  with  England — 
having  always  Iveen  discreetly  enjoyed 
by  her  professors,  the  new  office  was 
for  her  almost  superfluous  ;  and,  but  for 
the  need  of  uniformity,  she  pn)bablT 
would  have  been  spared  the  sbarno  of 
its  presence. 

The  gentleman  (Herr  von  LaflTert) 
who  held  this  high  nominal  post,  was 
a  widower  with  three  pleasing,  refined 
daughters,  whose  matron,  Frau  von 
A^edemver,  was  the  wife  of  the  chief 
Judge  (  Kanzelley director)  of  the  south- 
em  district  of  Hanover — a  lady,  intel- 
lectual, spirited,  and  graceful.  At 
Blumenbach*s  ball  these  two  families 
began  their  friendly  attentions,  which 
only  ceased  on  tho  last  hour  of  my 
stay  in  G(yttingen,  twenty  months 
later. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  installed 
myself  in  the  Berkenbush  House,  a  sta- 
dent  171  Gottingen,  by  no  means  a  stu- 
dent o/'the  oelebrated  University.  Be- 
tween me  and  this  qoickemng  son  of 
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intclloctaal  warmth,  thoro  lay  a  cloud 
so  black  and  thicks  thati  could  I  not 
disperse  it,  aa  hopelessly  should  I  shir- 
or  in  beamloss  shade,  as  would  the  soil 
of  Hanover  should  the  solar  orb  stand 
still  at  noon  with  the  antipodes — the 
cloud,  which  at  all  times,  in  one  or 
other  form,  impends  lowering  orer  hu- 
man affairs,  fuliginous,  minatory,  ob- 
structive of  success — the  cloud  of  igno- 
rance. I  knew  not  twenty  words  of  Ger- 
man. It  being  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
the  best  teacher.  Professor  Benecke, 
had  not  an  hour  disengaged,  which  was 
fortunate  ;  for  Benecke,  practically  and 
critically  master  of  both  languages — 
Qerman  and  English — and  a  lively  in- 
structor, was,  by  birth,  a  Swabian,  and 
had  not,  in  a  long  residence  at  the  more 
classical  North,  entirely  effaced  cer- 
tain provincialisms  of  pronunciation, 
which  it  had  been  disloyal  to  lodge  in  the 
hospitable  ear  of  a  confiding  stranger. 
Luckily,  for  those  first  decisive  months, 
when  the  lingual  sounds  are  by  re-re- 
iteration forever  embedded  in  the  lar- 
ynx through  the  tympanum,  I  listened 
two  hours  daily,  fore  and  afternoon,  to 
tho  broad  ultra-German  tones  of  Dr.  B., 
a  Brunswicker,  who  gave  especially  the 
eu  with  such  oily  rotundity  (delivering 
it  like  awec  in  English),  that  on  my 
tongue  he  planted  this  important,  ever- 
recurrinff  vocalic  conjunction  in  all  its 
rich  quality. 

The  Doctor  was  the  only  ass  (papdon 
tho  bluntness  of  tho  word)  I  ever  know 
in  Gottingen.  Nor  was  he  a  learned  ass 
— one  of  that  laborious  body  of  men- 
tal workers— from  the  facilities  and 
chcapne.ss  of  acquirement,  more  numer- 
ous m  Germany  than  elsewhere — who 
have  the  faculty  to  pile  up  facts  without 
that  of  vi^-ifying  classification — who 
know  how  to  accumulate  intellectual 
coin,  but  not  how  to  spend  it.  The 
doctor  was,  what  is  rare  among  the 
teachers  of  a  German  university,  ig- 
norant as  well  as  dull.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  with  a  round  face, 
glossy  with  health,  and  a  continuous 
smile  of  contentment,  and  blest  with  a 
patience  that  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  obtuseness. 

He  came  honestly  by  his  title.  "Who- 
ever takes  a  degree — no  difficult 
achievement — in  any  one  of  the  four 
faculties  of  a  German  university,  ac- 
quires thereby  the  title  of  Doctor, 
which  he  ever  after  wears  through  life, 
on  all  occasions,    until    he  obtains  a 


higher.  This  is  tho  plaoe  to  dncriba 
the  academic  oi^anuatioii.  Tjnwg 
aaidOf  theut  Lessmg's  Fables,  wfidi, 
with  and  without  the  doctor*  I  woikaA 
into  duly  with  a  sudden  Gknnan  indar 
try  and  doggednets,  let  me  endeavor,  ii 
few  paragraphs,  to  give  the  reader  ■ 
clear  notion  of  what  a  German  amr- 
sity  is. 

Vale  and  Princeton  we  call  colleges; 
Harvard  is  -a  nnirersit^,  beeanae  Mie 
are  the  sereral  series  of  profeseorshns, 
with  the  requisite  apparatns  and  farai- 
ties,  which  invito  the  gradoates  of  ool- 
leges  to  enter  on  their  professional  sta- 
dies,  whether  legal,  theokogioal,  or  aedi- 
cal.  To  perfect  tiie  claim  dT  Harvavd 
to  the  title  of  nniveraitj— ^iapenser  of 
all  knowledges — she  ahooML  hare  ■ 
fourth  series  (partially  nmpfied  by 
the  lately-estabhshed  Bcfentims  sflhooQ 
embracing  all  the  liberal  atud^es  not  la* 
eluded  in  the  other  three*  and  caDed  k 
Germany  the  facnltj  of  philosoplij. 
Such  is  the  constitation  of  &e  GenMB 
nnivcrsities.  There  is  no  ooUegiite 
department.  Tho  preparatozy  atndiei 
are  made  elsewhere.  Yoong  men  eotar 
the  university  as  ripe  in  ▼ears  and  a^ 
quirements  as  are  onr,  badieliKa  of 
arts,  when,  at  the  end  of  fhrir  seaior 
collegiate  year,  they  pass  into  Ae 
schools  of  law,  me£<nne,  or  dirinity. 
Nor  is  the  German  stodeot  under  aliiet- 
er  discipline. 

In  Germany,  the  unirenitj  is  an  in- 
stitution of  govemmentf  dinod/  nBdec 
the  control  of  the  state  in  whose  teni- 
tory  it  lies.  The  professon  an  sp- 
pointed,  and  their  salaries  detetmiiM, 
by  the'  state,  which  also  estabiisbes  and 
appoints  the  academio  r^genoj,  wUeb, 
in  Gottingen,  consists  of  two  bodies— 
a  senate  of  about  twenty  membsBSi  sad 
a  university  jadioiaiy  ooorti  anmbsr- 
ing  nine  or  ton  memfaiemi  pieaidBd  ovar 
by  the  Prorector. 

So  large  and  liberal  was  GHHUugen 
in  her  phm  and  means,  ihH  abe*  absve 
all  other  high  academio  institntioBSi  da- 
served  at&atdaytbe  tide  of  naifii^ 
sity.  For,  by  the  number  Mid  eml* 
lence  of  her  teachers — not  mneb  sbort 
of  one  hundred — the  wealth  of  ber  ia- 
mense  library  (contaiidng  four  banted 
thousand  Tolumes,  and  reputed  diesMit 
complete  in  Europe),  and  die  fnlfaissBMA 
completeness  of  ner  a^uncto  and  aai- 
ilianes — musenms,  obserratoiy,  scks- 
tific  ^rdens — there  was  no  xeoogsiied 
brancn  of  knowledge  in  wfaieb.  sad  tf 
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inodrrato  c«>st,  the  most  thorough  in- 
striirtioii  fould  not  \w  obt^uiied.  la 
Irxll,  >!u'  cnuntoduinonprhorprofostfors, 
H!uin»'niKt<h,  IIv«'roii,  Kichhoru,  Gauss, 
L<iii::«'nh«'ck,  Iliif^o,  Ottfrii'd  MQller; 
liud  tlii'so,  tlnm/jrh  having  a  European 
I'amo,  vivro  hardly  more  t'fticient  us 
tnulurs  than  many  oth<»rs. 

Th"  nmnhiT  <»f  professors  with  fixed 
sahiri«s  nt'  iVoni  fitt«*(*n  hundred  tt»  two 
thousand  dollars  of  our  nioui'V  was  forty- 
li>«\  distrilmtcd  among  the  four  facul- 
ties a-  f«»llows :  in  the  faculty  of  theo- 
li»gy.  tivo;  of  law,  nine ;  of  medicine, 
U'u;  of  philosophy,  twenty-one.  Side 
l»y  si«le  with  thesi»  salaried  i>n)fessors, 
there  were  (jlivided  among  the  four  fa- 
culties in  similar  proportions)  an  almost 
equal  nuniher  t»f  unsalaried  privato 
teachers,  graduates  of  this  or  some 
either  university,  some  of  them  superior 
men.  retained  or  attracted  by  the  re- 
M>iirce>  of  the  library,  the  renown  of 
^nUtinp-n.  and  the  consequent  prospect 
of  emolument  or  advancen\ent.  And 
tinally.  on  the  outskirts  of  this  numer- 
ous diversitied  corps,  supplying  less 
essential  edueati(»nal  wants,  were  ridiug- 
n)a>t«rs,  mu>ic-masters,  teachers  of 
fencing,  dancing,  drawing. 

A  (it  rman  professor  is  a  hard  worker. 
>om.>  ..f  those  in  (iottingen  lectured  two 
«r  thr.  e  timi-s  <laily  for  fiv**  days  of  the 
Wick.  in<i»irlt<'d  by  the  thrtM'ftJd  stimu- 
lus "f  fame,  money,  and  rivalry;  for, 
l»i'-i(I«  •-  tln' <'om}»etiti»»n  with  colleagues, 
«a(  h  pr«»f«'ssMr  has  behind  him  ont*  or 
iiii-re  «.f  tin*  private  teachers,  licensed  to 
I«'ctur«',  and  >triving  to  C(»me  up  with 
him,  and  till  a  small  auditorium  by 
dr.iit-  t'rom  the  largi-r  oni' of  his  senit>r. 
A  er"wd«'d  le<'ture-room  crowds  the 
povk*  t.  tlo'  f»'e  fmm  each  .student  for  a 
ri.,)r-«"  (rMnsi>iing  of  tVom  forty  to  a 
h'ni«in«l  ji-cture.-)  Iteing  a  Louis  dor, 
ill. out  f<»ui- tl(»llars.  Si'vnal  of  the  law 
T>r..t\  ->ors  had  dailv  two  hundretl  or 
ii.ovr  aiditors  lor  tach  of  two  ur  three 
<  ••  ir-<^.  th'i--  drawing  fr«»m  iW':^,  in  ad- 
dit..Mi  to  r-alary.  from  four  to  six  or 
*i\«ii  liundnd  Lt'tiis  dors  in  <»ne.  term, 
.'p  rr>':u  "iudit  t«»  fiHirterii  hundred  in  the 
y<'.!r:  and  as  (jiic  d«'llar  th*Te  go»'s  fur- 
t!  (  r  Hi. in  two  in  Am*  rii'a,  a  profe.ss<»r- 
•  1  i:»  ill  a  jtp»vp«i<'U<  (  m  rman  univer.-^ity 
rn.iy  O"  oiic  of  th**  t'attt>t  oiiices  in  the 
i,.ii:_'ti"m  of  duiliv. 

Ill  ih«-  -iUMiunr  t«rm  for  l.*''J.">  there 
u«i«'  ill  ( ioitiii^<  II  lift*  «n  hundred  luid 
f-^r*  v-!l".  ••  ^tU'ii  lit-,  a'j'j'«»itIoijr<i  as  fol- 
lows :    ri.'«  itgy.  ."iHl :   law,  Hit);  medi- 


cine, 217 ;  faculty  of  philosophy,  182. 
The  twenty-one  professors  of  the  last- 
named  faculty  would  have  had  lean 
stalls,  had  their  auditors  l>een  limited  to 
the  182  enrolled  on  the  catalogue  as 
especially  devoted  to  them.  Scarcely  a 
i<ingle  student  in  the  other  three  facul- 
ties but  attended  one  or  more  of  the 
courses  in  this  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment. Of  these  1545  there  were  tl»irty- 
nine  from  Gottingen  itself  (the  town  had 
abi>ut  11,0()0  inhabitants),  (jlU9  from  the* 
kingdom  of  llano vcr,  and  807  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  and  fondgn  lands. 
Among  the  foreigners  were  a  Prince 
Suwarrow,  grandson  of  the  famous 
Russian  Marshal ;  a  Haron  Oxenstierna, 
descended  from  tlie  eminent  Swedish 
Chancellor;  three  Brazilians,  bearing 
the  historical  name  of  Albu<|uerque  (one 
of  whom  is  now  the  esteemed  minister 
from  Brazil  to  the  United  States) ;  imd 
three  Kothschilds,  sons  of  the  Ijondou 
llothschild,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the 
pn?sent  Baron  Lionel,  the  member  elect 
of  parliament.  Of  the  German  students, 
fifteen  were  counts,  and  227  of  the  in- 
ferior nobility  witli  the  title  of  wm. 

Here,  Uien,  were*  more  than  1,500 
students  and  100  teachers,  making,  of 
Gottingen,  a  circle  of  schcdar-hives,  the 
scholars  swarming  from  morn  till  night 
in  and  iiut  their  cells  to  gatlur  the 
honey  of  knowledge  from  the  tluent  lips 
of  rij)e  professors,  and,  with  their  bu.si- 
ness,  keeping  the  little  town  in  a  cease- 
less hum.  Amimg  them  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, not  permitted  to  Wi»rk  with  them. 
In  order  that  I  may  get  power  to  do  so, 
we  must  go  back  to  **  Lessing*s  Faldes.'* 

Uidiappily  for  me,  my  Bruuswick  doc- 
tor had  not  rt»ad  the  **  Viciu:  of  Wake- 
fitdd,"  or  he  might  have  pD>fited  by 
that  excellent  gi*ntlemau's  experi«*nce 
in  teaching  the  Dutch  English.  In  his 
un-German  ignorance  he  understood  but 
few  words  of  French  and  not  erne  of 
English.  Sometimes,  in  my  despair, 
while  panting  up  the  perpendicular 
steep  t»f  the  German  vocabulary,  the 
happy  doctor,  whom  1  engaged  as  a  lad- 
der, seemed  more  like  on  overhanging 
eliif  bathing  my  endeavors.  At  the 
portal  of  the  majestic  golden  j)ttlaet»  of 
(Jerman  thought,!  beat  for  weeks,  ere  I 
could  see  any  signs  of  the  life  within. 
Then,  as  if  on  a  sudden,  the  doors  swung 
open,  and  I  had  at  first  rapid  glimpse.*', 
and  then,  in  the  shifting,  growing  lights 
that  filled  tlie  interior,  broad  sweeps  jmd 
deep,  tempting  vistas. 
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The  academic  year  is  divided  into 
two  tennSf  or  somesters,  a  summer  and 
a  winter  term,  from  Euster  to  Michael- 
mas, and  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter, 
with  two  vacations  of  four  or  five  weeks 
each  between  them.  By  working  hard, 
that  is,  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  or 
half  as  much  as  a  dutiful  German  dig, 
my  ear  had  laid  hold  of  so  many  word- 
laden  sounds,  and  my  understanding 
could  extract  the  juice  out  of  so  many 
novel  verbs  and  phrases,  that,  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  I  was  ready  to  attend 
lectures,  if  not  with  the  full  profit  of  a 
native,  with  sufficient  to  reward  the 
stretched  attention,  and  with  a  daily 
enlarging  sum  of  ideas  taken  in.  By 
downright  fagging  and  Teutonic  tenacity 
(working  right  through  the  spring  va- 
cation) I  had  earned  the  key  to  all  the 
treasures  of  Gdttingen,  and,  to  choose 
which  should  be  opened  first,  I  had  only 
to  inspect  the  catologus  pnelectionum 
publice  et  privatim  in  Acaaemia  Georgia 
Augusta  per  semeatre  isstivum  A, 
CljIjCCCXXIV,  a  die  IV,  majis 
habendarum.  Passing  over  in  the  cata- 
logue the  three  finite  faculties  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine,  and  coming 
to  the  indefinite  omnivorous  faculty 
of  philosophy,  among  whose  twenty- 
one  professors  and  their  fifty-five  sub- 
jects lay  my  choice,  what  a  multi- 
tudinous, multifarious  banquet  was 
spread  before  me.  History,  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modem,  general  and  par- 
ticular; German  literature,  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Judaic,  Latin, 
Greek  literature ;  logic ;  statistics  ; 
politics;  aesthetics;  mathematics;  me- 
taphysics; natural  history;  ethno- 
graphy ;  mineralogy ;  physiology  ;  ar- 
chaeology; mythology;  geometry;  polit- 
ical economy ;  public  law. 

From  this  distracting  variety  of  intel- 
lectual cheer  I  selected  for  my  first 
course  what,  for  one  whose  German 
dated  from  the  end  of  January,  would 
be  the  most  readily  digested.  Heeren's 
modem  history  and  his  ethnography. 
In  Gottingen  each  professor  lectures 
in  his  own  house.  Behold  me,  then, 
on  the  fourth  of  May,  1824,  with  mappe, 
that  is,  portfolio  to  hold  paper  and  pons, 
under  my  arm,  on  the  way  to  the  house 
of  the  celebrated  Ileereu,  in  the  Pauli- 
ner  street,  proud  of,  and  eager  to  exer- 
cise, the  new  power  of  being  a  German 
auditor.  Tho  auditorium  is  furnished 
with  benches  and  long  narrow  desks, 
just  wide  enough  to  support  the  stu- 


dent's portfolio.  That  of  Heeren  Ud 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hearpiib 
In  the  assigning  of  places,  hoa^toKtyia 
practiced  towards  strangeiVt  tboee  beiag 
given  to  them  which  are  neemt  tihs 
lecturer.  Just  before  me  wu  tiw 
country'  table,  at  which  atudenti  widi 
that  title  have  the  privilege  of  sittiBg, 
on  payment  of  doable  fee.  The  mom 
soon  filled  with  yonng  men  whoie  sm- 
age  age  was  about  twenty,  well-looking, 
orderiy,  civil.  Precisely  at  teiiv  Heenn 
entered,  with  a  shrinking  mien  end 
rapid  gait  as  of  a  very  shy  man  aboot 
to  make  his  maiden  effort  at  pabGo 
speaking.  His  figure — iiomewliat  abore 
the  middle  height— was  fleshy  sad 
ample  without  being  heavy.  His  hesi 
and  face  were  large,  his  kindly  ejM 
li^ht  blue,  his  skin  florid  and  tranipsnst, 
his  hair  white,  and  his  age  about  wty. 
After  some  confusion  and  a  fendiiiBe 
blushing  diffidence,  standing  befon  his 
desk — placed  in  a  corner  on  a  platlbfm 
a  foot  above  the  floor— he  oommenoed 
as  follows:  ** Gentlemen;  for  the  sd- 
vauoement  of  the  human  race  ve  shosU 
direct  our  urns  partioulariy  to  tb(^ 
subjects  which  tend  the  strongest  ts  a 
wholesome  exercise  and  onlture  of  flie 
mind.  Hence,  natural  soienoes  deiene 
our  especial  attention.  Within  the  lut 
century  oar  knowledge  of  etka< 
and  geography  ha?  been  much 
and  wars,  which  are  so  onfai 
other  branches  of  science  and  litsntaiSi 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  mesas  of 
extending  these  two.'*  Heeren*s  voice 
was  distinct  but  weak,  under  effort  or 
emotion  running  into  falsetto.  The 
moment  he  began,  his  words  wers  so- 
companied  by  the  sihilation  of  a  hun- 
dred pens  galloping  over  ooarse  paper. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  8omewli2u 
a  dictation,  the  speaker  paosing  oftm 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  longer  this 
the  repose  of  a  period,  to  let  w»  psoi 
come  up  with  him.  By  hete  of  a  uttls 
abbreviation,  the  fiistest  put  oowa  usaily 
every  word  he  uttered.  At  ten  minatsi 
before  eleven  Heeren  ceased  npnsHnj. 
and  hastily  gathering  up  his  Botes*  har- 
ried out  of  the  room  m  the  same  oroaok- 
ing  way  that  he  had  entered  it,  like  a  mas 
escaping  from  oppressive  approhalioB. 
Tho  ten  minutes  are  given,  in  order  tint 
students,  who  happen  to  have  a  leotsn 
the  next  hour,  may  be  pnnotoal  at  sa- 
other  auditorium. 

The  the4)ry  of  this  lecture-snd-nolB* 
system  is  that,  before  sleeping,  the  sta- 
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dent  applies,  in  the  quiet  of  his  room, 
more  or  less  time  to  revising  and  con- 
ning his  notes,  so  as  to  impress  their 
euhstancA)  iind  spirit  on  his  mind  while 
this  is  i^till  malHable  from  tlio  warmth 
of  thtj  professor's  breath.  But  only 
the  more  thoughtful  and  methodical  do 
their  work  with  such  thoroughn<'ss ;  and 
it  is  rolutcd  of  ()no  who,  after  faithfully 
pursuing  a  long  academic  course,  carry- 
ing away  with  him  a  sc<.>ro  of  bulky  note- 
books, having  on  the  journey  lost  his 
trunk,  which  they  half  iilled,  had  to  re- 
turn to  tlie  university  for  another  three 
years  to  retake  the  same  notes — a  fair 
satire  on  the  abuse  of  copious  lec- 
tures. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  heard  ileeren  on 
modern  history,  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century — to  me  the  most  at- 
tractive and  instructive  course  tliat  I 
attended  while  at  Gottingen.  When, 
after  describing  the  breach  between 
Kngland  and  her  American  Cohmies, 
he  came  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, July  4th,  177G,  his  mind, 
8w«»lling  to  the  grandeur  of  tho  epoch, 
with  solemn,  agitated  emphasis  he  con- 
chuh'd,  novus  sacUtruni  wiscitur  ordo, 
I,  who  had  never  heard  or  seen  the 
name  of  Thomas  Paine  uncoupled 
with  deri.^ion  or  sci»rn,  looked  up  with 
a  sudden  MU'prise  into  the  excit«'d  coun- 
t4'uance  (»f  the  professor,  as  he  pro- 
iiouncetl  Ofi/iiix/fi  »St/i*c  the  most  im- 
portant pamphlet  in  history.  The 
y«»unger  I'ilt  was,  as  a  sUitesni;ui,  tho 
td»j»*ct,  t'.>  him.  of  idnlatrous  admiration  ; 
and  wh'-n  lie  spoke  of  him  as  the  chief 
of  the  Coalition  against  France,  his 
Voice  wa-i  almost  choked  by  emolitin. 

Witli  the  opening  of  the  new  semes- 
ter. I  exclianired  l)r.  H.  f<i»r  15eneck«»,  pro- 
lV>sor.  librarian,  and  Ilofrath  (counsel- 
or.) Titles  were  thiekly  an<l  accepta- 
bly strewn  among  the  prof<*ssors  in 
(i<»ttin_'(n.  lleerrn,  besides  being  Ilo- 
frath, was  knight  of  the  order  of 
(iueit*.  ALrain>t  tlie  assaults  of  any 
Swa'tian  «ti>>"iianees  that  still  lingered 
in  tlie  tliD'atof  In'necke,  I  was  shi«'hled 
by  the  t'<'rtiii('ati'»im  .«.l(iwly  but  solidly 
l»w:'t  aiiout  my  ears  by  my  willing,  pa- 
ti'  !it  r»iunswirk»'r.  I  was,  mor»M>ver, 
i.'i-iiiitt.'.ally  guanb  »1  by  tho  in>truetions 
<»:  Ma'iatii'-  \'»d«'nu'yer  and  liie  Lail'ert 
bi'iit -^.  nati\«'S  of  Crlh',  a  >midl  Ilano- 
Vf  riaii  t<>-.vij,  the  HrhsuKs  of  Germany, 
th»*"r.«-  >j»"t  ill  all  tlie  broad  Teutonic 
lai.vl  -.vht-rr  this  ^rrcat  language  is  sp«»ken 
in  e-;p!:<>:ii...u«»  purity.     In  my  visits — 


which  I  now  wonder  were  not  more 
frequent — these  ladies  notified  me  not 
only  of  Swabiun  trespasses,  but  of  all 
the  (Jthers  wlu^reof  their  noble  tt»ngue, 
in  its  manifold  utterances,  is  the  victim. 
They  even  cauticmed  me  as  to  certain 
peccadiUoes  against  the  classical  stand- 
ard into  which  themselves  had  lapsed. 
To  their  other  hidylike  qualities,  they 
added  genth»  voices,  whose  tones  still 
live  in  my  brain,  a  distinct  mu>ical 
memory. 

IJenecke  was  a  strongly-marked  char- 
acter, energetic,  decisive,  one-sided  — 
a  imm  of  the  world,  who  convers»»d  well 
and  dressed  well,  and  who  piqued  him- 
self on  his  breeding ;  punctiliously 
polite  to  his  equals,  but  curt  and  indif- 
ferent to  those  whose  equality  with  him- 
self was  questionable.  Towards  a  well- 
bred  stranger  he  bore  himself  with  an 
air  which  seemed  to  say — **  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman, and  you  will  have  more  pleasure 
in  consorting  with  me  than  with  most 
whom  you  will  meet  in  these  part**.'* 
Once,  at  an  evening  at  HeerenV,  ho 
came  t<i  me  with  a  flushed  countenance 
and  related  in  wrathful  English  (wiiich 
he  spoke  N\ithout  fault)  how  he  had 
just  been  insulted  by  a  Kussian  stu- 
dent, who  asked  at  what  hour  Ik*  •'■ould 
give  him  a  private  lesson.  The  Ilofrath 
wisli«'d,  at  sueh  meetings,  to  sink  the 
teacher,  wherein  he  was  right.  I  sym- 
])athized  with  him,  though  a>tonish«Ml  at 
his  taking  the  thing  so  t<>  heart.  With 
a  little  more  of  the  ("hrL-stian  element  in 
his  gentlemanhood,  he  would,  in  his 
Kuig  expel  ience,  have  disi'oviTed  that, 
in  their  unavoidable  and  healthy  raw- 
ness, the  beht-disposed  among  the 
young  are  liable  to  crimes  again>t  the 
bictix'anrcs^  and  that  it  takes  years  to 
polish  even  fine  material  into  unfalter- 
ing j>ropriety.  Had  he,  interrupting 
the  untimely  appUeant  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  said  blandly  in  hi>  ear, 
'*  Come  to  me  tii-morr«»w  m«»rni!'g,*' 
tho  young  man  would  have  I'elt  the  re- 
buke and  have  pndited  more  than  by 
an  indiginmt  rebulf.  We  were  always 
good  friends;  but  yet  1  fear,  over  \\in 
ineniory  <»f  me,  whenever,  if  vvvw  he 
thought  of  me,  there  passed  a  cloud; 
for,  (»n  his  kindly  coming  to  bid  mo 
farewtll  thi»  day  before  1  finally  left 
Gottingen,  on  ri^ing  at  tlu>  end  of  the 
vi.sit,  In*  so  t<M»k  nnr  aback  by  expres- 
sii>ns  of  thankfuln«*ss  for  my  Kin-lness 
to  him,  that  1  liad  notluHg  to  ^ay  \\i  re- 
turn, and  it  was  only  after  the  doi^r  was 
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closed  that  with  mortiiioation  I  perceived 
my  seeiningly  lieartless  omission,  as  I 
recalled  the  blankness  of  his  look  at  my 
silent,  cool  receptivity.  It  was  another 
instance  of  form  killing  substance.  His 
thanks  to  me  were  mere  formality :  mine 
to  him  would  have  been  the  cordial  word- 
ing of  a  genuine  gratitude  for  the  much 
that  I  had  learnt  from  him,  and  for  his 
unbroken  courtesy  in  a  professional  in- 
tercourse of  more  than  two  hundred 
hours. 

In  person,  Benecke  was  every  way 
large,  being  six  feet  high,  broad,  deep- 
chested  and  corpulent ;  yet  moving  at 
sixty  with  the  easy  spring  of  inward 
vigor.  I  took  my  lesson  before  break- 
fast, at  six  in  summer  and  seven  in 
winter,  walking  every  morning  to  his 
distant  house  near  the  Groner  Gate. 
He  never  failed  to  come  in  dressed, 
brushed,  and  shaved,  with  his  capacious 
black  frock-coat  tightly  buttoned  over 
his  abdomen  —  voluminous  and  warm 
with  the  best  digestion  of  choice  ali- 
ment— and  his  large,  handsome,  pulpy 
hand  as  well  soignie  as  that  of  a  Pari- 
sian e/t,ii;dnt. 

From  the  jump  we  went  at  Nathan 
the  Wise,  Lessing's  master-piece — pure 
hard  German,  a  favorite  with  Benecke, 
whose  clear  undersfcuuling  found  in 
Lessing's  artistic  handling,  clean  hu- 
manity, and  compact  reason,  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  poetry.  With  him 
I  first  oi)ened  the  magic  book  of  Faust, 
to  wonder  forever  at  the  fantastic,  weird 
scenes  played  on  a  ground  of  sohd, 
burning  reality;  in  their  terrible  power 
and  beauty  like  the  frenzied  flames  that 
shoot  througli  the  windows  of  an  in- 
destructible edifice,  consuming  in  and 
about  it  whatever  is  peri.-sliable.  Of 
course,  i>y  the  stranece  novelty  and  ma- 
terial blazH  was  I  first  impressed ;  for 
only  ripeness  of  experience  in  life  and 
literature  can  pierce  the  subtlest  irony 
that  ever  shone  through  words  —  can 
prize  the  exubenuit  variety,  the  divine 
naturahifss,  the  brimming  ilow  of  deep- 
est thought  and  feeling,  so  wonderfully 
matched  with  language — can  fully  enjt)y 
the  infallible  art  which  draws  a  ravish- 
ing harmony  out  of  discord  and  ab- 
ruptest  contrasts,  making  the  fr^sh  and 
guileless  —  like  H«>wery  tendrils  over- 
hanging a  precipice  —  stand  uncon- 
sciously, in  fearful  significance,  beside 


the  blasted  and  the  tragic*  Aft«r  I 
had  become  intimate  with  modem  G^ 
man,  Benecke  persuaded  me  to  make 
acqnointanoe  with  the  ancient,  and  we 
went  throngh  tosetlUr  the  shadowy, 
grand  old  NiebeTungenlied.  In  the 
naif  pootiy — fragrant  with  moming'i 
breath— of  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli 
centuries  he  so  delighted,  that  he  edited 
one  of  its  long  poems,  Wigalots*  firaa 
the  manuscript.  Beneoke  told  me  thit 
Coleridge,  when  at  GOttingen  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,*  was  an 
idler,  and  did  not  leain  the  langnaffe 
thoroughly,  and  that  he  got  a  long  ode 
of  Klopstock  hy  heart  and  dedaimsd 
without  understanding  it,  plaTfoDy 
mystifying  his  ooontrymen  witn  the 
apparent  rapidity  of  hia  piogreeii 
When  the  *' Opium-Eater"  appealed, 
Benecke  at  once  attributed  it  to  Cole- 
ridge, from  knowing,  he  said,  tfaet 
Coleridge  took  opinm  when  at  GSttin- 
gen. 

Promoted  in  my  intelleotoal  atatoe  in 
Gdttingen,  I  also  bettered  my  oorpoieaL 
The  Berkenbush  Hoase,  old,  atatet  and 
noisy,  was  good  enough  for  a  green  be- 
ginner ;  but  now  that  I  waa.  printed  oo 
the  universitT  catalognie  student  ia 
the  facSlty  of  philosophy,  with  all  the 
privileges,  opportunities,  utilitieet  supe- 
riorities, prosperities  of  anoh,  I  wanted 
rooms  more  neat,  sightiy,  and  quiet 
These  I  found  in  a  newlj-bnilt,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  freshly  fur- 
nished house  in  a  side-street,  oooopied 
by  Municipal -Senator  Berg,  with  whoa 
I  was  the  only  lodger.  Aiid  here  the 
rea<ler,  having  now  some  inugfat  inle 
the  mental  lite  of  a  student  in  GUtttia- 
gen,  may  desire  to  know  about  hie 
bodily  life  and  its  cost 

For  furnished  lodgings  he  pays  fnm 
two  to  ten  dollars  a  month,  two  or  three 
for  a  single  room,  four  to  eix  for  ttn, 
and  eight  to  ten  for  a  suite  of  tibree. 
Breakfast  is  fumishedy  and  also  tea,  if 
required,  by  the  landlord  at  a  otipulaled 
price.  For  his  dinner  he  aenoa  to  a 
trait eur,  or  dines  at  one  of  the  hoteki 
the  charge  varying,  according  to  quali- 
ty, from  three  to  ton  dollars  a  month* 
Attendance,  boots,  and  waahing  are  all 
cheap,  notwithstanding  which  I  had 
later  a  lawsuit  with  my  waaherwomaB, 
whose  bill,  according  to  GfittingM 
tariffs,  was  on  one  occasion  so  impu- 


•  Of  till'*  ina»«tor-|»in('p  of  fJonnfin  litorr.tnre,  a  masterly  translation  has  just  been  pabliriied, 
from  the  plu  of  Charles  T.  Brook.^,  of  Newport,  K.  I. 
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dontly  cxturtion.ito.  that  in  discrnsf  I 
rofusiMl  to  ]>.'iy  it.  A  f»'w  days  iiftor- 
wards,  t»  niy  astouishmcnt,  a  Miiiunons 
to  til*'  iiiiivrrsity  rourt  was  srM*v«»d  on 
nio.  '!'<»  tho  a-toiiishnx'iit  of  tli«»  wasli- 
erwoinaii  I  t>lK'y<Ml  tlio  Hummons,  in- 
st<*ad  of  s»'«*kin:^  a  comprnmiso.  Tho 
judp',  «>ii  ;_'lan('infc  at  tho  account, 
pronniiiHM'd  tlic»  sum  total  vory  hi;:jh; 
wliorrni'-.n  tho  plnintitV,  hacked  hy 
Kovi-ral  witnrss<»s  in  potticoats,  <*x- 
clainifd  on  tlio  imnionsity  nf  tho  pcn- 
th*nmn*s  \vo«-kly  l)Uijdh',  i»roto<tinp:  that 
in  it,  h<->i<h»s  endless  othrr  ariich^s, 
were  always  seven  shirts.  Hereupon 
tho  Jud'^o  looked  at  mo  expectantly, 
he  and  tho  chrk  and  the  f<'\v  persons 
presont  eviilontly  awaitinp:  an  in<h"pjnant 
douial  of  this  accusation  ;  and  confident 
I  nni,  that  had  I  not  heen  present  to 
])h*ad  piihy  by  siirnee  to  th(»  extraor- 
dinary <harir«',  his  honor  would  havo 
f^ravrly  warnt^l  the  woman  against  th(» 
h«inou^n<'*«s  an<l  ]»erils  of  perjury. 
N<'vcrth<'hss,  she  had  to  subnnt  to  an 
ahatomont  of  her  a(»count. 

Tin*  avira^e  total  annual  rxpenditun? 
of  a  nativ«'  stu<lent  is  ahout  three  hun- 
dnMl  <l(>llirs.  Many  spend  more,  a  f«'W 
much  iiiMn'.  and  >nrne  dn  with  less  than 
two  liundn'd.  An  Kn;xli*"hinan,  aft«'r  a 
short  a('|M;\int.'ineo  with  (i«»ttin;r»'ii,  >ur- 
]'ri-;<'«i  ;;t  tin'  chcapne-s,  cicclari'd  that, 
fiT  om*  liii!''r«(l  poinicN  st(  rlincr,  a  man 
i:iiLrht  li.  «•  liko  a  L'^'UtN-inan  and  k«'ej»  a 
hor^r.  l'V«>iii  «\jt.-ii«'n<'e,  I  shouM  sav 
that  hi>  <--ti!na{«'  >nppo>(Ml  a  niiinit«'- 
n«'^<  "t"  tliril't  i!!«''>ii-^iv:ttMjt  with  tlje  hab- 
its of  ..:ii«  who  iiidulp's  in  so  hiirh  a 
liXMiy, 

A  -tii'h'iit'^c  lifi»  il.'prnds  as  much  on 
l.i-  iiiat'-^  a--  lii-^  masters.  Only  throu^rh 
<*'-iiij'.i:.'"n-liij»  uith  r«|iials  can  the 
\ojiiu'^  a<  urll  :i<  a<hdt>  irrow  healthful- 
ly. S«  (lu-jo!)  (  nnlh'.-*  tho  bloo«l.  'I'he 
a'ivaii1a_«-  (>\  s(  h<»oU  and  colh'j^i's,  is 
ii"t  Mior.'  iij  tip'  C'M'ip.ration  of  many 
•<  K  \uv-,  than  in  tliat  of  m.'uiv  h*arners. 
'I'll.-..  u..rl;  t'  ^'t'tlnr,  and  work  upon 
<»i;"  a::otl:»  r.  Synipathv  and  conip<*ti- 
ti'-n  J  p'  li'-lit  a!]d  air  t<>  th.o  mind. 
\VI.»  T'-  tl"  --•  r.v<-  i;"t.  th<*n'  is  the  pall«>r 
.•.i.'i  l.'.--i:!il«'  "f  <l:irki!<  <s  an«l  stillness. 
r»y  <■'•:■  ^'-iiii'.i.-l  ip  anil  coHi-^ion  tho 
w.-.ik  :  !-•  ^fr-  n'.-^tiMiit"].  th<»  >tr<»n«:  tem- 
]  •  T' il.  A*  ♦1:«'  uii!\  ••r-iti«"<  sonn*  si'j'm 
t'  i'.  -  i.-ri'-.  . 'I :  I'lt.  ".wav  from  this 
i-r  »U'!  "  'i!'!  ^•:.  h  \\  •  aklinirs  h.ave  had 
t}.«-  n:  .T  ■•■'.■  ■  >  w.:i;-.{'iid  othrr  tompta- 
ti.T-  ' 

A    -'.    :  .\:;-.!::::   from    Hanover 


on  a  sunny  forenoon,  and  ontoriiij*  the 
Weend<»r  (late,  mi^jrht  infer,  a.s  he  pass- 
ed <h)wn  tiio  main  street,  that  Gottin- 
p-n  was  the  sojit  of  idleness  and  revel- 
ry ;  for  at  the  corners,  and  lounging 
ahuip^  the  sidewalks,  he  would  seo  scores 
of  students  ;  some  with  the  unkempt, 
torj>id  hJSk  of  a  late  hoor-dehaueh,  somo 
with  th(»  saucy  port  of  sword-skilled 
(jmirrelers.  and  all  busy  kt'epinp:  their 
pipes  cm  fire.  A  hun<lred  or  two  of 
such  give  tlu>  small  town  an  aspect  of 
(hmperous  idleness.  But,  at  tho  same 
hour,  a  thousand  are  ea;^orly  gathering 
int<»  their  p«)rtfidios  tho  sentences  of  a 
dozen  lecturers,  (»r  silently  bracing 
thems(dves  by  solitary  study  for  the  or- 
dinal through  which  each  one  must  pass 
to  reach  his  chos(»n  vocation  ;  for,  not 
(udy  thoso  destined  to  tho  three  great 
])rofes<ions,  but  all  who  aspire  to  any 
one  of  the  various  public  enjph»yment3, 
must  submit  to  a  searcliing  examination 
by  th(t  state,  after  undergoing  the  com- 
paratively indulgent  one  of  the  univer- 
sity. And,  moreover,  many  of  these 
loungers  an<l  brawlers  are  rapidly  sow- 
ing their  wild  oats,  and  will,  some  of 
them  the  very  next  semest(*r,  buckle  to 
their  desks  with  zeahms,  sober  indus- 
try. 

Duelin-;  is  one  of  th«»  institutions  of 
tin*  (lerman  uni varsity.  When  tho 
nader  h'urns  that,  in  (lotting«*n,  in 
l*''*Jl,  llu*re  wore,  on  an  average,  two  or 
throo  du(ds  a  week,  lu'  will  understand 
that  thov  Wore  n«>t  c«»mbats  ti  l\mtrancc. 
Students'  duels  are  hybrids  between 
a  sham  fight  and  a  mortal  enc<)unt«»r, 
c«»m}>romi>es  between  honor  and  dan- 
p*r,  a  braggadocio  numicry  of  .»*emi-bar- 
l»an»us  mediaval  manhood.  In  (.lot- 
tiui^en  the  weapon  is  the  ^traight  d«)ub- 
le-r«lL:«d  sword,  ami  thru-^ts  are  not 
allowed.  The  antagonists  stand  up, 
sword  in  hand,  with  .'Seconds,  witnesses, 
and  surgeon  ;  but,  against  mortality  or 
maiming  wound«<,  tin*  folh>wing  an>  tho 
provisions:  a  thi<*k  f«'lt,  intrenchable, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  an  imp(*m»t ruble 
st(»ek  well  up  <»n  th«»  chin,  round  the 
waist  and  abd«»m«'n,  wadding  impervious 
to  steel,  an<l  the  same  for  the  sword- 
arm  ;  and,  as  a  final  shield,  tho  sword 
of  th.e  secoml,  who  wards  from  his  prin- 
cipal s(»me  of  the  wor>t  blows.  I'gly 
gashes  ar»»  s<»n)etimes  cut  upon  the  faeo 
or  breast;  but  mostly  these  enc«»unter.s 
end  without  bIo(»dshed.  after  a  certain 
nuiniier  of  r«>unds  or  of  flat  stroke?. 
At  tinns,  but  rarely,  there  is  a  mooting 
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without  hat  or  bondages ;  and  then  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  the  weaponSi  in 
addition  to  that  of  expulsion. 

The  |i;overnment3  wink  at  the  death- 
less duels,  regarding  them  probably  as 
safety-valves  for  the  escape  of  the  com- 
bative energies,  which  might  otherwise 
take  a  more  public  direction.  These 
martial  masquerades  busy  the  belliger- 
ent impulses,  and  flatter  youth  with  the 
show  of  independence  and  manly  free- 
dom. For  the  culture  of  courage  they 
are  needless;  for  in  this  qualitv  the 
Germans  have  ever  been  abreast  ot  their 
bravest  neighbors. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  compan- 
ionship. 

Where  there  is  not  (and  there  is  no- 
whei's)  the  freest  play  of  the  faculties 
and  impulses,  superficial  attractions 
will  often  anticipate  or  supersede  the 
deeper.  Thus,  at  a  crowded  German 
university — like  Gottingcu  in  that 
day — in  such  repute  as  to  draw  to  its 
halls  from  all  the  constituencies  of  the 
German  confederation,  the  new-comers 
will  ft-el  irresistibly  the  drift  of  territo- 
rial attraction,  and  find  themselves  at 
once  absorbed  into  Lnndsmanschatfen^ 
that  is,  organized  unions  of  students 
from  the  same  section  or  kingdom. 
When,  in  addition  to  geographical  scpa- 
ratii)n — and  that  far  wider  than  any 
made  by  the  C(mventional  boundaries, 
between  conterminous  homogeneous 
states — there  is  the  still  broader  sepa- 
ration of  language,  the  attraction  of 
speech  will  in  the  beginning  be  para- 
mount ;  and  so,  in  the  very  first  days,  I 
found  myself  acxjuaint^d  with  several 
Britons — I  say  Britons,  because  of  the 
Scotch,  who  came  to  study  civil  law, 
which  is  the  basis  of  theirs.  But  I  had 
not  been  many  weeks  in  Gottingen, 
when  there  arrived  a  fellow-country- 
man, in  whose  mind  and  character,  I 
found  that  suppoil;  and  comfort  which — 
especially  in  the  remote  isolation  of  a 
foreign  land — make  a  friend  so  valu- 
able. He  is  now  a  prosperous,  honored 
gentleman,  having  achieved  in  on  ardu- 
ous intellectual  profession  the  esteem 
and  success  which  surely  attend  ability, 
rectitude,  and  self-respect,  even  in  a 
world  where  craft  and  shamelessness 
so  often  thrive. — Of  another  fellow- 
countryman,  long  since  deceased,  I 
have  a  pleasant  remembrance  across 
the  wide  gulf  of  years,  Henry  Dvright, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  former  eminent 
President   Dwight,    of    Yale    College. 


He  came  later  to  GdttiDeeii,  and  staid 
but  a  few  months.  Sj^ximUyv  sooutbfe, 
and  offectioiiate,  on  ms  nonestf  nnoon- 
ventional  manners  he  wore  that  bloon 
which  mantles  on  an  incotmptiUy  mo- 
ral nature,  when  united  with  JojOM 
animal  spirits.  I  introduced  mm  at 
Madame  Vedemeyer's,  but  neitiher  fam- 
ily took  to  him,  and  he  and  Mr,  Lif- 
fert — who  of  oourse  waa  a  high  tory— 
never  failed,  when  thej  meti  to  get 
quickly  into  an  exaoerbating  argument- ' 
ation.  Dwight  would  not  pnrpoaetj 
have  hurt  the  feelings  of  aflj*  and  ner- 
ertheless  one  evening,  when  French,  u 
usual,  had  been  freely  spoken  roand 
the  room*  he  managed  to  annonaoe, 
with  animated  emphasis,  that  nevw  had 
ho  known  a  German  who  did  not  pro- 
nounce French  abominably.  Bis  own 
French  was  transparently  Oonneolioo- 
tian. 

Coupled  with  Dwight  in  my  memoiy, 
is  a  distinguished  £ngliah  odebritf, 
Dr.  Pusey,  who  aooompanied  him  oae 
day  in  a  brief  call  at  my  rooma.  He 
was  a  slight  figure,  with  a  thin  fiaee,  ex- 
hausted by  study.  He  worked*  it  was 
said,  sixteen  hoars  a  day  at  Genntn, 
whereby,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  ha 
had  so  far  mastered  the  langoage  as  ta 
be  able,  by  limiting  laa  application  to 
the  one  branch,  to  read  all  Genaaii 
books  on  theology,  the  cream  of  whiah 
— so  much  of  it  as  had  risen  in  1884  5 
he  collected  at  the  bookstoiea  and  •a^ 
ried  away,  to  be  digested  in  KnriaiA 
where,  through  the  marreloas  txanmna- 
ations  and  eliminationa  wxonght  bf 
the  cerebral  ohemistiy:  it  was,  soma 
years  later,  precipitated  from  his  bnin 
m  the  form  of  ••  Oxford  Tracts.*' 

Three  or  four  oi  the  zeadezi  of 
**  Putnam*'  may  have  had  in  their 
hands  a  book  with  the  fdUowiiK  tide : 
''  The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics;  by  Ln- 
manuel  Kant.  Translated  ont  cf  the 
original  German,  with  an  intcodnotioD 
and  appendix,  by  J.  W.  Sample,  AdfO- 
Gate.  Edinburgh:  1836.*'  Thu  gfnr 
tleman,  among  my  earliest  acqnamt- 
ancc  in  Gottiuffon,  was  the  first  penon 
who  ever  talked  Kant  to  me,  and  that 
in  very  brief  chapters,  owing  to  tiie 
metaphysical  inappetenoy  of  hu  hearer. 
Ho  was  a  short,  alert  young  man,  with  a 
quick  eye  and  Uvefy  countenance,  a 
vivacious  talker.  Ue  told  me  thst 
while  studying  Kant  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed, that  once  he  did  not  fateathe 
out-door  air  for  three  weeks ;  and  thst 
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wlivii  lit'  <'aini^  u;raiii  upon  rxternal  nn- 
tun*.  tin*  wholi"  aspfot  was  r!mii^«*(l  -- 
witli  so  iu'w.  and  sn  }»on<'tralinj;,  and 
tran>fiujuriiiir  h  nn-ntal  vision  ha<l  Kant 
«'n«lo\vtMl  liini,  'I'hat  ht*  was  worthy  to 
int<-r|'r<t  tin*  <]<M»p  Ko:ii';«<horg  tiiinker, 
wlj.Tvrr  will  YK'iul  the  al)ove  htout 
voliUiM'  will  ln^  <'onvinord. 

That  th«  r»«  was  in  (iottinjirn  no  thea- 
tre, was  to  nu'  a  jlouhhwh-privation— of 
Hnuisiint'Tit  ami  of  instruction.  A  crah- 
hril  old  Count,  wlio,  not  Iw'ing  a  rcad- 
iiiiT  man,  was,  f<»r  thf  good  <»f  hi.s  8tu- 
dt  nt-soii>,  .vutTi-ring  in  the  not  ovi»r- 
fhan  htth*  town,  tho  longings  and  en- 
nuis of  cxih',  on  sonn'hody  dt'plonng 
thi-i  want,  njoinod,  **  If  v«»u  liavo  no 
tli«  atr«*,  you  liavo  a  capital  comedy." 
"Whrrc?"  *' lUumcnhacirs  lectures 
on  natural  histi>ry."  The  renowned 
l>!iinn'nl»ach»  4>ne  of  the  first  of  natu- 
ralists. wa«*,  nion-ovtr,  one  of  the  best 
iA^  stoiy-trlhrs,  an<l  enlivened  and,  as 
ho  said,  inipresst'il  his  lessons  in  natu- 
r  il  histnry  l»y  numerous  anecd«>tes, 
n  latrd  with  sly  humor  and  an  artistic 
C"nii(r  «iryne>s,  his  shrewd,  wrinkled 
<*«»init«'nanee,  of  seventy  summers,  play- 
ii:L:  in  the  ptrformance  an  hannonious, 
ilh ctivi'  part.  Tin*  Coming  joke  an- 
ii'Uiiefil  itsth'  hy  a  roguish  smiN*,  that 
t""k  possession  nf  his  rxpressive  mouth. 
Ill  -|i  alvini;  "'f  the  whjile,  after  a  slight 
[  n  :i-."i:itiMy  pause,  he  wonld  proce<*d 
w'.Oi  a  ;:ravity  that  would  have  entrajH 
]'i  'I  a  n«tviee  :  "  (i«»d  f«>rl>i»l,  gentlemen, 
tl:at  I  ^h«tuld  treneh  Upon  the  domain 
•  'f  i:.y  i.-tei-fiK  il  CO  lalH»rers  of  the  theo- 
L  jK  :il  Tie  ilry.  hut  the  hist«»ry  of  Jo- 
n:.h  haviiii;  lived  three  d.ays  in  a 
wh.di's  lnlly  lajis  over  into  my  prov- 
ii.'--;  and  at'tt  r  a  eon>eientious  seruti- 
ii\  «'f  thi-  eccentiie  event,  the  onlv  ex- 
l':.i::.iti"n  that  1  ean  give  nf  it  is.  that 
.1'::ah.  in  his  traveN.  was  hy  stress  of 
i';i.<N  'MiLTid  lor  that  niimlier  of  day.s 
t«»  put  intv)  a  r<'a<lside  ir-n  with  the 
^'L'li  <»t*  th»-  wl:a!«',*'  To  exemplify  the 
.-.ijiiity  i>f  th'-  doL^.  he  related  that  an 
«  ri.:ii«  lit  -^iir^rei'ij  .it  Paris,  having  taken 
i.t.i  hi>  >tudy  a  pet  (]nadrupe«l  <»f  a 
Ir:«  :  d.  t<>iure  it  "f  a  hr<»ken  leg,  some 
<■}-  ;ift«  r  in'  had  s«  nt  the  «log  home 
<  '■■.'  .1.  h»  )i<  ard  a  >(T.itfhing at  the  doi»r, 
I-  p'-:.!!!.,'  whii'h.  there  was  his  late  pa- 
^•  :i',  wl:-.,  witli  ati'i'ttionate  wagging 
'  :  t.::.  -liiil.'d  up  iiit-i  his  face,  distinct- 
ly .i-kiii:,'  a  !:Ix"  l«ein  t'aeti«»n  for  a 
I  r"ti..  r  p. .1,(1!.  with  a  hr.'ken  leg,  wliom 
L.-  !;;  d  I-i--ii;:ht  wiili  him.  Whether  or 
iiot  the  n  lal'T  hini"!  It'  believed  the  fcto- 


ry.  it  would  have  puzzled  the  most  sa- 
gacious <>f  his  hearers  ti  infer. 

In  Blumenbaeh's  teaching  there  was 
profit,  not  merely  from  the  fullne^»s  and 
comph'teness  of  his  knowledge,  Imt 
from  his  lucid  method  in  delivering  it. 
His  understanding  was  compact  and 
ningularly  clear,  and  tliero  was  in  him 
that  healthy  tone  which  a  life-liuig  zeal- 
ous Htudy  of  nature  imparts  to  a  capa- 
ble mind.  In  his  speech  and  manners 
he  had  the  gentleness  and  friendline^is 
which  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
quiet  b<*neficent  phtuiomena  of  creation 
had  cultivated,  if  not  engendered  ;  for 
ho  was  by  nature  u  naturalist.  In 
figure  ho  was  alN>ut  the  average  size, 
neither  flight  nor  stout,  of  such  a  build 
and  organization  that  his  person  were 
iM'st  described  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  corporeal.  He  took  pleasure  in 
c<mversation,  and  Ix'sides  the  evening 
when,  in  Madame  Hlumenb§ch*s  draw- 
ing-room, by  them  and  their  daughter 
visitors  were  cordially  welcomed,  he 
would  readily  in  the  day  give  audience 
in  his  study,  enjoying  much  the  vi.sits 
of  strangCTs,  particularly  those  of 
Hritish  breed,  for  which  he  had  a  not 
intolerant  partiality.  On  those  occa- 
sions he  was  communicative  and  in- 
ii>tructive,  and  nio.st  affable.  In  the 
sununer  of  1825,  I  took  to  see  him  an 
intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  an  ac- 
quaintance I  nuido  at  Weimar.  Blu- 
menbach,  with  amiable  pride — for  he 
was  honorably  alive  to  evidences  of  his 
wide  reputation — called  our  attention 
to  the  gem  of  his  collection,  sent  to 
him  from  Edinburgh  by,  I  think.  Sir 
William  Hamilton — a  cast  from  the 
skull,  just  discovered,  of  Robert  Hruce, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  which, 
he  thought,  was  the  great  htrcngth  and 
depth  of  the  lower  jaw-lxme. 

He  led  us  into  his  cabinet  of  crania, 
and  descrilu'd  the  ecstasy  of  Gall,  many 
y<'ars  before,  in  the  outset  of  his  inyes- 
tigatitms,  on  first  behtdding  it.  Blu- 
menbach,  of  a  somewhat  timid  nature, 
was  at  fifty  too  old  to  accept  a  disco- 
very so  imnien*>e  and  startling  as  that 
by  (f  jdl  of  the  phy.«jiology  of  tiie  brain; 
and  therefore  to  him  even  h\9  own  pre- 
cious collection  was  but  dead  l>ones  in 
comparison  to  what  it  was  to  the  crea- 
tive, life-breathing  insight  of  Gall.  My 
friend  was  charmed  with  his  visit  to 
iUinnenbach,  and,  if  still  alive,  will  re- 
c<dh'Ct  a  remark  which  the  kindly  old 
man  made  as  wo  were  on  our  legs  to 
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take  leave  of  him,  viz.,  that  no  day 
passed  without  adding  to  his  knowledge. 
For  him,  life  at  three  score  and  ten  had 
not  lost  its  soltness,  which  it  does  lose 
for  whoever,  at  whatever  age,  ceases  to 
learn. 

A  compeer  of  Blumenhach  in  a^e  and 
reputation  was  Eichhom.  I  did  not 
attend  any  of  his  lectures,  which  were 
exegesis  of  different  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  I  paid  him  from  time 
to  time  a  Sunday  visit  (Sunday  was 
the  day  for  morning  visits  in  G5ttin- 

fen),  and  I  was  occasionally  a  guest  at 
is  hospitable  suppers,  at  one  of  which, 
sitting  next  to  his  son,  then  an  eminent 
professor  of  law,  and  since  one  of  the 
cabinet  ministers  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, he  inquired  about  our  law  studies 
in  America;  and  on  my  telling  him 
that  our  basis  is  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  that  we  begin  with  Black- 
8tone*8  Cq^imentaries,  he  startled  me 
by  expressing  his  surprise  that  a  book 
so  saperficial  should  be  made  so  much 
of  in  England  and  America.  There 
was  a  piece  of  information  to  be  ca- 
sually picked  up  at  the  highest  seat  of 
learning  in  Germany. 

The  elder  Eichhom,  the  redoubtable 
rationalist  commentator,  who,  in  his 
handling  of  Isaiah  or  Moses,  cut  sacri- 
legiously through  the  adipose  deposits 
of  tradition,  was  in  figure  inclined  to 
rotundity ;  as  though  in  the  excessive 
sedentariness  of  his  life — sitting  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  his  desk — 
his  flesh  stagnated  about  his  bones. 
His  face,  in  its  expression,  but  not  in 
its  mould,  intellectual,  was  sallow  and 
fleshy,  and  lighted  by  a  dark  eye  full 
of  life,  which  contrasted  well  with  his 
thick  white  hair,  combed  up  and  back 
from  his  not  high  foreheaa.  In  spite 
of  his  fifteen  studious  hours,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  extreme  regularity  in  ail 
things  of  the  habits  of  most  Grerman 
prqfessorst  he  had  good  health.  One 
day  a  friend  finding  him  unwell,  and 
asking  the  cause  of  this  rare  interrup- 
tion to  his  ordinary  condition,  with 
self-reproach  he  replied,  "  Yesterday  I 
was  fool  enough  to  go  and  take  a  walL" 
He  was  now  past  seventy,  and  in  1825 
I  witnessed  the  torchlight  procession 
of  the  students  who  came  under  his 
windows  to  do  him  honor  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  professorship.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  forget  the  kind, 
almost  affectionate  greeting  this  vener- 
able scholar  would  rise  to  give  me  on 


my  visits.  With  amiable  interest  he 
would  ask  about  my  studies,  and  the 
lectures  I  attended.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  heard  no  metaphysics — ''  In  that 
you  do  well,"  he  said.  "  Metaphysi* 
cians  occupy  themselves  with  questions 
they  can  never  solve — the  essence  of 
the  mind  and  soul,  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  immortality.  What  can  we  ever 
know  about  these?*'  Herein  he  be- 
trayed the  limitations  of  his  own  nature. 
The  widest  and  most  aspiring  minds 
will,  and,  by  their  very  breadth  and 
loftiness,  must  put  such  questions,  and 
will  have  answers  to  them ;  and  when 
they  cannot  discover  the  answers,  will 
invent  such  as  shall  be  makeshifts 
while  awaiting  the  discovery,  which« 
too,  they  indirectly  accelerate  by  agi- 
tating, animating,  oxygenating  the 
world's  intellectnd  atmosphere.  The 
great  themes  they  deal  with  are  acces- 
sible and  soluble ;  but  their  method  be- 
ing purely  speculative,  and  therefore 
one-sided  and  not  truly  scientific,  they 
reach  no  solution,  even  through  the 
flashings  of  intuition.  But  these  flash- 
ings, if  not  warm  enough  for  solvents, 
are  enough  so  for  watch-fires.  The  one- 
sidedness  of  the  metaphysician  comes 
not  entirely  from  a  preponderance  of 
the  ratiocinative  intellect,  but  in  part 
ftrom  deficiency  in  ihe  emotive  element. 
He  is  too  cold  for  discovjBry.  From 
being  subsympathetic  it  is  that  the  me- 
taphysician is  supersensuous  and  su- 
persubtle;  and  hence  his  subtlety  is 
apt  to  overshoot  the  mark  and  drive  on 
to  vacuity.  The  ingenious  threads  he 
spins,  attenuated  by  intellectual  over- 
action,  wanting  the  staple  of  sensibil- 
ity, grow  too  fine  to  bind  anything. 

Not  much  the  junior  of  Eichhom 
was  Bouterwek,  still  an  active  lab6rer, 
lecturing  on  logic,  ethics,  aesthetics, 
literature.  But  though,  from  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  literary  learning,  he  » 
had  a  European  name,  his  not  being  a 
mind  of  original  power  or  genial  in- 
sight, he  had  in  a  de^ee  outlived  his 
reputation.  To  me,  m  my  novitiate, 
his  course  on  German  literature  was 
valuable.  I  still  see  the  rather  small 
head  and  face  of  the  gentle. old  man 
bent  over  his  notes,  from  which  he  look- 
ed up  now  and  then  to  say  his  best 
things ;  and  I  still,  with  a  mingled  fool  - 
ing  of  compassion  and  amusement, 
hear  him,  when  speaking  of  the  Schle- 
gels,  with  a  surprising  iiaivete,  and  in  a 
tone  half   imploring,   half  protesting, 
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'^Abroatl  in  his  own  person,  sister 
Ann?"  sail!  More;  "or  abroad  in  the 
j>»Mson  (jf  that  ranting  Purris  of  Sulem 
villap*  ?' 

••  Hfury/  whispered  Sister  Ann,  '•let 
us  h»«  cautious  how  wo  speak  of  tho 
Lord>  niiiiisters.  In  censurinp^  them 
we  may  set  hack  our  own  salvation  or 
that  ^^i'  others  ;  alM>ve  all  when  we  con- 
d«'nin  tlnir  actions  in  tho  hearing  of 
younir  (*^^k^  like  Rachel.* 

J«»hn  IJowsou,  meanwhile,  was  lost  in 
a  seri.s  of  new  and  itigi'nious  reflections. 
It  had  nt'ver  before  occurred  to  him  to 
identify  tin*  demoniac  possessions  prova- 
ItMit  in  Salem  village  so  closidy  with 
I 'juris  as  to  disconnect  them  from  the 
comjnunity  at  large.  Now,  it  broke 
upon  him  jdl  at  once,  that  none  of  them 
had  occurred  in  his  own  church,  and 
un<i«r  th«'  preaching  of  his  own  pastor; 
so  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  tlie 
alTiiir  ^if  another  j)ari.-h,  not  at  all  con- 
cerning' those  who  listened  to  the  minis- 
trations of  EldiT  Xoyse.  This  consid- 
eration altered  his  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject materially,  and  led  him  to  look  up- 
on the  supposed  witchcrafts  with  much 
less  taitii,  re>pect,  and  terror  than  ho 
liad  ilnn-  five  minutes  before.  There- 
fi»r''.  win  n  he  sjmke,  it  was  to  support 
hi.'.  i.r«'t}ier-in-law,  and  express  his  own 
;;iii«  ral  «li>liK«'  nf  tlu^  .shepherd  of  Salem 
v:ll:«_'.-.  •'  P-intilke  that  Parris."  said 
1.'-,  ••  L<-l>.-t' r-ct'l'>red  face,  brother 
M'-re,  ( h  ?      lie,  he,  he  I" 

•'  l"\e.II.ntlv  remarked,'*  answered 
M'>rr.  '•  riir  man  has  gormandized 
hiiM"  ;f  into  a  srnii  apoplexy  ;  and,  be- 
ciii-r  t:!"'  bl...),l  runs  to  his  head,  he 
>•  ••>  iVi  rythiiii;  scarlet,  and  would  fain 
hai!Lr<  r  r  '.i-t  a  score  or  so  of  his  neigh- 
li-'r>.  'rii<re  i-  notliini;  like  your  in- 
ila:n«  i  st'-ma-  lis  for  heating  men  up  to 
tii«-  }  it  !i  "t'iiatreds,  cursings,  hiuigings, 
and  «iani..ali'>ns." 

M'l'  r:i-li'(l  on  with  his  curious 
rhet  'v'l--.  abu>inLr,  without  stint  or  mea- 
.-ui'-.  t'.e  K-.vi  r.-nd  Parris  and  all  his 
.■i*ih'  .•  ..:-  in  tin*  matt'T  of  witchcraft. 
If.-  r«  ".  ti  ■:  lii-  Sunday  adventurt's,  and 
I'l./i'-  1  v.;j'  liiiiitlv  tie-  luToIc  secession 
of-'  .:.;.v  S  ir  ;(i  C'lovse.  lie  talked  so 
i!'-  ,■:  .M.y.  i'mI  til"  w-trthy  deacon  de- 
«  1  ;!•  i  :  i  :i-«  !f  •'  fully  per.-uaded  in  his 
'. '-.v:;  ;..!::!,  tijal  Parri>'s  two  brats  ought 
t.'  ':  •  -'.'.ifi.fd  with  brambles.'*  He 
silii;-  '  .  I'.e  (Mu^i.'ientious,  though 
ki:;'::'.'  <  ;':<  rati  •n>  of  sister  Ann, 
and  <::  -vn-'lf  in  his  impetuous  ora- 
tory, i\"  int;...»  ly  attempts  of  Goody 
VOL.   VIII.  -  ;J8 


Bowsou  at  n  little  inappropriate  psalm- 
ody. 

It  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  thus 
to  convert  liis  simple-minded  host ;  for 
he  had  convinced  him,  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, at  least  a  dozen  times  before.  Ex- 
cept in  matters  of  business,  J<din  never 
could  carry  on  an  argument,  or  uphold 
a  decisit>n  against  the  learned  and  ready 
Mor;.  His  small  intellect  was  always 
blown  alMJut  by  the  opposing  winds  of 
doctrine :  and  his  most  solid  credences 
grew  misty,  vague,  impalpable  tt)  his 
oyvi^,  in  the  whirl  of  logic  and  sarcasm. 
In  fact,  he  seldom  thought  of  contra- 
dicting his  kinsman's  judgments,  so 
respectfully  did  he  regard  his  erudition, 
and  especially  his  birth  as  a  gentleman. 
At  this  moment,  with  a  brimming  glass 
of  Canary  in  his  hand,  and  a  halo  of 
Canary  emanating  from  his  jovial  coun- 
tenance, ho  was  as  perfectly  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  witch  or  a  warlock 
in  Salem,  as  he  was  of  his  own  identity 
with  prosperous,  ha])py,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  slightly  tipsy  John  Buwson. 

But  in  a  moment  more  it  was  all 
doubtful  again,  and  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere seemed  woefully  dark  and  stjually. 
Rachel  and  her  aunt  had  left  tlie  table, 
and  were  .fitting  by  tho  window,  talking 
of  liousehold  matters  at  the  Uttle  irabin, 
whi'U  the  girl  «.'xclaiined  :  *'  Look  there, 
aunt!     Father,  come  here!" 

*'  What  is  it,  little  lass  V  said  More, 
over  his  Canary ;  and  Dt^acon  Howsou 
echoed,  with  a  semi-st»ber  giggle, 
-What  is  it,  little  lass?-' 

**It  is  Goody  Bishop,"  continued 
Rachel,  peering  out  through  the  small, 
diamond -shaped  panes.  *'  Yes,  it  is 
(dd  Bridget,  father's  foster-mother; 
and  John  Willard  has  her  by  tht*  arm; 
yes,  and  Ju>tice  Hawthorne  is  on  the 
other  .^ide.'' 

*»  Committed!'*  said  More.  *»  The 
commitments  have  begun,  then  ;'*  mid 
he  ran  t«)  the  window. 

*'  Ah,  yes  !'*  i»bserved  Mrs.  Bowsvm ; 
"  pity  that  it  should  be  so.  One  knows 
uot  what  to  say.  But  this  [K)or  woman 
has  been  cried  out  upon  for  two  mouths 
n»>w,  b^'  the  atHicted  children." 

•*  Bridget  Bishop  !**  repeated  More, 
staring  out,  with  more  ot  wonder  tlian 
anger.  *'  Why,  the  poor  old  creaturt* 
is  childish  ;  more  imbecile,  by  a  dozen 
degrees,  than  Parris  himself.** 

**  I  fear,  indeed,*'  said  Mrs.  B<»wson, 
*'  that  tliis  commitment  Inus  Ix*en  made 
on  some  insufficient  accusation.     This 
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restless  eye  that  shone  through  specta- 
cles, and  a  countenance  whose  expres- 
sion,  by  aid    of   a    wide,  intellectual 
mouth,   shifted  with   singular  rapidity 
from  crave  to  gay.     On  a  good,  virile, 
unhesitating    voice,    he     ascended    at 
times  in  his  lectures  to  strains  of  elo- 
quence.    He  was  a  bachelor,  and  many 
a  pleasant  evening  have  I  spent  with 
him.     To  each  new-comer,  he  would 
present  a  fresh   clay-pipe,   with    the 
8moker*8  name  on  the  Dowl  of  it,  and 
after  smoking  put  it  away  on  a  triangu- 
lar shelf  in  one  comer,  so  that  each 
guest  would  find,  on  returning,  the  same 
pipe.      In  conversation  he  was  various 
and  rapid,  and,  when  speaking  of  pre- 
tenders and  shams,  could  be  satirical 
without  malignity.      He   rarely   went 
out,  but  he  did  me  the  favor  to  come  to 
my  rooms  one  evening  to  drink  some 
Tokay,  sent  me  after  his  return  home 
b^  a  Folish  fellow-student  to  whom,  in 
his  republican  enthusiasm,  I  had  given 
my  copy  of  the  Federalist      I  was  oc- 
casionally a  guest  at  dinners  or  sup- 
pers— Mr.  Laffert  being  the  principal 
dinner-giving    host.       Saalfeld    would 
rally  me  about  those  entertainments, 
whore   the  company  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  professors;  and  when  I 
would  affirm  that  I  fbund  them  very 
pleasant,  he  would  rejoin :  **  My  dear 
sir,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  mtut 
be  stupid.       Our   professors  keep  all 
their  good  things  for  their  books  or  lec- 
tures, and  are  especially  careful  not  to 
let  any  of  them  escape  in  presence  of 
their  colleagues,  lest  these  should  steal 
them ;    which    they    certainly    would. 
You  will  not  tell  me  that  any  of  them 
are  so  rich  as    to  have  wit  to  spare 
for    their    neighbors."     With    much 
gusto,   imitating  the  swollen  tone   in 
which    his    accomplished  colleague  at 
times  enveloped  his  sentences,  he  would 
tell  of  an  interview  which  Sartorius  was 
said  to  have  once  had  with  the  £mperor 
Alexander.      By  one  of  the  smaller 
German  States,  or  by   several  of  the 
smallest  united,  Sartorius  had  been  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815.    One  day  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia took  him  aside,  and,  with  earnest- 
ness, thus  addressed  him :  **  Mr.  Sarto- 
rius, what  busies  and  weighs  on  my 
mind,  day  and  night,  is,  to  discover  the 
means  whereby  I  can  best  advance  the 
welfare  of  my  subjects.       Having  in 
your  knowledge  and  judgment  the  ut- 
most confidence,  I  address  myself  to 


you,  to  learn  by  what  course  of  policy, 
by  what  principles  and  institutions,  I 
can  best  attain  my  end  ?••  **  Sire,"  re 
pKed  Sartorius,  "  beyond  measure  am  I 
rejoiced  that  your  majesty  is  possessed 
by  such  noble  desires,  and  most  happy 
that  I  can  repay  your  majesty's  confi- 
dence, by  informing  you  where  you 
can  learn  all  that  you  need  to  carry 
into  effect  your  exalted  purpose." 
**  Where,  my  good  friend,  where  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  emperor  with  eager  atten- 
tion. *•  Sire,  study  my  works."  What 
the  story  had  gained  %  the  absenbe  of 
that  charity  before  aUuded  to,  I  cannot 
decide. 

I  once  said  to  Saldfeld,  so  saturated 
had  I  become  with  the  learned  effluvia 
of  GKfttingen,  I  felt  that  I,  too,  should 
have  to  write  a  book.  The  remark  was 
the  most  groundless,  metnentary,  play- 
ful invention,  not  having  tke  tiniest 
fibre  of  a  root  ip  any  kiciplfot  desire, 
presentiment,  or  most  shadowy  literary 
dream,  and  had  any  one  then  told  me 
that  such  would  yet  be  my  fate,  I  should 
have  stared  with  as  perfect  an  incredu- 
lity as  does  the  veriest  low-browed 
urchin  when  rebuked  with  the  warning 
that  he  will  one  day  come  to  the  gal- 
lows. Saalfeld  replied  #  **I  will  let 
you  into  the  mystery  of  authorcraft. 
Books  are  now  written  by  machinery." 
*'  By  machinery  ?"  ♦*  Yes ;  the  import- 
ant thing  is,  to  get  the  right  machine, 
which  I  will  describe  to  yon.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  or  ten  narrow  shelves, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  movably  hung 
round  a  circular  skeleton  four  feet  in 
diameter,  so  as  always  to  preserve  the 
perpendicular  position  when  the  frame 
to  which  they  are  attached  is  turned  by 
a  crank.  This  shelf-armed  machine, 
loaded  with  books,  on  the  proposed  sub- 
ject, selected  from  the  library,  is  placed 
beside  the  author's  table.  Without 
stirring,  he  brings  to  his  eye  row  after 
row  or  the  most  choice  material  method- 
ically arranged,  and,  with  his  pen  in 
one  hand  and  the  crank  in  the  other,  he 
sets  vigorously  to  his  task,  and  the  crank 
does  the  best  of  the  work.  Beside  his 
desk  every  one  of  as  has  a  machine  of 
this  structure."  Similar  in  purport  to 
Saalfeld's  fun,  was  the  fling  from  a 
teacher  in  a  rival  university  at  G6ttin- 
gen,  whose  professors,  he  said,  were 
mushrooms  that  grew  along  the  walls 
of  the  library.  One  day,  towards  the 
close  of  the  summer  semester  of  1825, 
my  last,  speaking  of  degrees,  be  pro- 
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GOTTINGEN  IN   1824. 


IT  wa**  about  uino  o'clock  on  the  ovon- 
mc^  of  Wrdnca(1ay,  January  21st, 
H*il.  that  tln'  Kilwac^on  came  to  a 
prat^'ful  lialt.  I  was  at  the  end  of  n 
wt'ari-ioino  jnunuy.  The  subaltern  at 
th<*  f:at»',  bavin j;,  in  a  few  moments, 
a?*<un'(i  himself  that  we  were  not  a  per- 
fidious (Jrecian  horse,  but  his  honert 
ohl  ar-tjuaintance,  the  hIow  coach  (Eil- 
wafren.  litrrally  rendered,  means  fast- 
c«»acb),  from  ('asscl.  bade  our  patient 
c<»n<luctor  *•  Forwards.  :*'  and  I  entered 
the  town  of  GuttiuEcen.  An  American 
youth,  dn>pt  down  on  a  winter  night 
into  a  German  university,  in  the  heart 
of  stnuif^e  Gi'rmany,  deaf  and  dumb  as 
t<>  tlie  speech  around  him,  not  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  a  bfinp:  who  knew 
his  name  or  nature,  or  cared  whether 
the  next  night  ho  slept  in  his  bed  or 
his  coffin  !  There  was  an  hour  for 
wailing  homesickness.  But  youth  is  at 
once  brave  and  ])lastic,  manfully  breast- 
ing adversities,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shaping  itself  fluently — body  and  mind 
— to  immediate  pressures;  and  finding 
evrr  a  zest  in  new  conditions,  those, 
even,  that  an>  the  least  sunny.  I  was 
not  in  redundant  spirits,  but  yet,  I 
went  thankfully  to  bed  in  tho  Crown 
Inn.  and  slept  the  sleep  of  healthy 
youth. 

In  tin*  morning,  loneliness  grasped  me 
nioro  stringently,  as  though  the  hglit  of 
day  illuminated  my  isolation,  and 
mad»»  it  painfully  sensiblr.  Hut  in  my 
pock»'t  I  had,  along  with  a  dinner- 
vouching  letter  of  credit,  other  less  car- 
nal letters,  which  were  sure  to  be  hon- 
oH'd  as  drafts  on  hospitality.  These  I 
made  haste  to  deliver  in  the  ft)renoon. 
An  hour  afterwanis,  I  received  from 
Blimienbach  an  invitation  to  a  ball  for 
that  <  vening.  My  first  personal  contact 
was  with  my  banker,  a  palmy  trades- 
man, who,  under  the  spur  of  hope  from 
triple  prosi»eetive  profits  through  the 
conversion  c>f  notes  into  gold,  gold  into 
n(»tes,  and  either  into  linens  and  wool- 
ens, was  profuse  of  offers,  of  counsel, 
of  topical  knowledge  ;  and  on  the  in- 
stant sallied  forth  with  me  to  find  me 
hxlgings,  which  he  did  promptly  in  the 
B«'rkenbush  House,  No.  37,  Weender 
street. 

In  the  evening  at  eight,  I  was  dressed 
for  the  ball,  and  had  but  to  cross  the 
corridor  from  my  chamber  to  enter  the 


dancing-room ;  for  Madame  Blumen- 
bach,  instead  of  cramping  herself  and 
her  company  by  squeezing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  into  her  own  moderate 
house,  had  wisely  hired  tho  capacious 
quarters  at  the  Crown  Inn,  for  her  en- 
tertainment And  so  I  made  my  d«  but 
at  the  University  of  G6ttingeu  very 
gaily  at  a  dance,  given  by  its  most  re- 
nowned prof»»ss(n*. 

Among  my  letters  was  one  to  the 
principle  personage  in  the  town.  He 
was  not  the  Prorector,  nor  any  member 
of  the  Academic  Senate.  These  high 
officials  controlled  the  material  and  the 
discipline  of  th<»  University.  Tho  per- 
sonage of  whom  I  speak,  supervised 
them.  This  delicate  preeminent  and 
invidious  function  had  been  recently 
created  by  tho  governments  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  stifling  a  spirit 
of  liberalism,  whereof  alarming  symp- 
toms had  appeared  among  the  profess- 
ors in  many  Universities.  England's 
King  being  King  of  Hanover,  some  air 
of  British  freedom  was  breatlied  by  the 
lungs  of  Giittingen,  whereby  this  Uni- 
versity had,  in  the  fir.st  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  expantfed  to  be  the 
oest  endowed,  and  mo.st  liberally  con- 
ducted, and  the  most  numerously  and 
variously  frequented  in  Germany.  This 
unique  privilege  of  Gottingen— -derived 
from  her  connection  witli  England — 
having  always  been  discreetly  enjoyed 
by  her  professors,  the  new  office  was 
for  her  almost  superfluous  ;  and,  but  for 
the  need  of  uniformity,  she  nrobablr 
would  have  been  spared  tho  siiamo  of 
its  presence. 

The  gentleman  (Herr  von  Laffert) 
who  held  this  high  nominal  post,  was 
a  widower  with  three  pleasing,  refined 
daughters,  whoso  matron,  Irau  von 
Vedemyer,  was  the  wife  of  tho  chief 
Judge  (Kanzelleydirector)  of  the  south- 
em  district  of  Hanover — a  lady,  intel- 
lectual, spirited,  and  graceful.  At 
B  lumen  bach  *s  ball  these  two  families 
began  their  friendly  attentions,  which 
only  ceased  on  tho  last  hour  of  my 
stay  in  GOttingen,  twenty  months 
later. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  installed 
myself  in  the  Berkenbush  House,  a  sta- 
dent  in  Gottingen,  by  no  means  a  stu- 
dent of  the  oelebratcd  University.  Be- 
tween me  and  this  quickening  sun  of 
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Southern  Africa.  Here,  toO|  is  the 
Damara  *^  parent  tree,'*  like  that  at 
Omarum,  from  which,  the  Damaras  say, 
the  Adam  of  their  nation,  and  all  the 
animals  of  their  country,  originally 
sprang;  and  here  is  the  baobob,  rear- 
ing its  proud  head  above  the  tallest 
giants  of  the  forest,  its  trunk,  by  its 
great  girth,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a 
mighty  boulder ;  and  the  kameel-doom, 
housing  the  social  sros-beak ;  and  some 
species  of  wild  fruit-trees.  On  the 
south  the  shore  is  elevated  and  belts  of 
reeds  and  rushes  closely  fringe  the 
lake,  so  that  the  water  is  accessible 
only  where  the  native  cattle  have 
broken  through  the  natni*al  defenses. 
The  west  shore  also  is  somewhat 
raised,  although  the  lake  is  shallow 
there. 

At  different  periods  the  Nganri  has 
undergone  remarkable  changes.  On 
spots  now  covered  with  vegetation  the 
natives  formerly  speared  the  hippopota- 
mus ;  and  submerged  stumps  of  trees 
show  also  that  the  expanse  of  water 
was  once  less  than  it  is  now.  In  all 
probability  the  lake  was  at  first  of  its 
present  extent,  or  nearly  so,  when  a 
sudden  flood,  such  as  is  common  to  the 
periodical  rivers  of  South  Africa,  but 
of  greater  volume  than  usual,  poured 
into  it  from  the  interior;  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  flatness  of  the  country, 
could  not  be  drained  off  as  quickly  as 
it  flowed  in,  but  remaining  for  some 
time,  destroyed  the  submerged  vegeta- 
tion. The  Bechuanas  and  Bayeye, 
dwelling  near,  were  wont  to  speak  of  the 
waters  as  retiring  daily  to  **  feed*' — the 
expression  by  which  they  endeavored 
to  describe  a  phenomenon  attributed 
by  explorers  to  the  moon's  attraction. 
At  its  northwest  extremity  the  lake  is 
fed  by  the  Teoge,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  remote  and 
unknown  region.  On  the  east  it  finds 
outlet  by  the  broad  and  stately  Zouga, 
which,  with  a  flow  so  gentle  that  it 
seems  at  rest,  runs  eastward  for  a 
month's  journey  to  be  lost  at  kst  in  an 
immense  marsh  or  sand-flat,  called  the 
Great  Eeed  Vley,  whither  innumerable 
herds  of  buffalo  resort.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  this  river  continues  to  flow 
subterraneously,  and  that  it  ultimately 
finds  outlet  into  the  sea  on  the  east 
coast.  In  addition  to  these  the  exist- 
ence of  another  river  to  the  northward 
and  eastward,  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  has 


been  well  nigh  established,  and  an  un- 
interrupted navigation  suspected  of 
several  hundred  miles,  affording  com- 
paratively easy  transport  to  the  western 
coast  forthe  produce  of  a  rich  and  pro- 
lific interior.  In  the  regions  adjacent 
to  the  lake,  and  more  especially  akmg 
the  rivers,  a  great  variety  of  animals 
are  found — such  as  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, buffaloes,  hippopotami,  giraffes^ 
koodoos,  and  pallahs — as  well  as  two 
new  species  of  antelopes,  the  nakong 
and  the  lech§.  Aquatic  birds  are  nu- 
merous and  varied,  and  ^e  finny  tribe 
abound. 

Now,  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of 
an  adventurous  Swede,  by  parentage 
half-English,  a  brave  and  sturdy  tra- 
veler, eariy  inured  to  the  vexations,  the 
hardships,  the  perils  of  the  chase,  with 
a  complete  scientific  education  and  a 
great  passion  for  natural  history — a 
man  of  such  stuff  as  African  explorers 
are  made  of,  envious  of  the  fame  of  a 
Park  or  a  Barth,  ambitious  to  plant  ti 
double  flag  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ngami,  panting  to  challenge  to  fair 
combat  behemoth,  rhinoceros  and  lion  in 
their  lairs. 

In  December,  1849,  Charies  John 
Andersson  arrived  in  England,  from 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  with  a  col- 
lection of  living  birds  and  animab,  as 
well  as  numerous  preserved  specimens 
of  natural  history,  to  sell,  before  de- 
parting for  some  quarter  of  the  globe 
as  yet  undecided  upon.  At  first  he 
turned  his  tlioughts  toward  Iceland,  as 
the  country  cheapest  to  reach,  where 
he  proposed  studying  the  characteristics 
and  habits  of  the  rarer  birds  of  the 
northern  fauna;  and,  accordingly,  had 
almost  completed  his  arrangements  with 
some  whaling  captains  at  Hull,  when 
an  accident,  calling  him  to  London, 
changed  his  destination.  At  London 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Francis  Gal  ton,  then  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Southern  Africa,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating,  if  possible, 
to  the  newly-discovered  Lake  NgamL 
Mr.  Gallon  urged  Andersson  to  bear 
him  company,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Swede  eagerly  closed  with  the  welcome 
proposal.  Preparations  for  the  long 
and  hazardous  journey  were  soon  com- 
pleted. Muskets,  long  sword-knives, 
boar-spears,  axes,  hatchets,  clasp  and 
strike- light  knives,  Dutch  tinder-boxes, 
daggers,  burning-glasses,  compasses, 
gilt  rings,  alarums,  beads  of  every  size 
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and  c(>lor,  wolf-traps,  rat-traps,  con- 
(leiniK'd  military  drosses,  the  oaift-off 
uniforms  (»f  ambassadors — these  and  a 
whoK*  nuisoum  of  other  such  notions 
f'trmtMl  the  ^tock- in -trade  of  our  braoo 
<if  ailviMituriTs.  For  their  own  use 
they  had  ^tins,  riilcs  and  pistols,  an 
iibundant  and  various  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, iiistrumrntM  for  taking  observa- 
tii>ns,  arsenieiil  and  other  preparations 
for  pn'r^rrvirj^  objects  in  natural  history, 
writini;  rnatiTlals,  sketch-books,  paints, 
penc-iiri,  canteens,  knives,  forks,  dishes, 
c<v)kiM^  utensils,  etc.  To  these  they 
tt<idfd  time  boats  for  the  navigation 
of  tin*  lake ;  and  thus  provided,  em- 
barki'd  on  the  Ddhoasic — lost,  soon  af- 
terward, on  the  British  coast — for  the 
Cape  of  Ciood-IIopo.  At  the  Capo 
tlit'y  added  to  their  traveling  cstablish- 
nu^nt  two  huge  wagons  and  a  kind  of 
cart ;  nine  excellent  mules,  for  draught 
or  packing ;  two  riding-horses ;  and  half 
a  dozen  dogs  of  a  mongrel  sort,  Mr. 
Gallon  also  engaged  some  wagon-driv- 
ers, herdsmen,  and  cooks — seven  in  all. 
At  llrst  they  purposed  taking  the  land 
route,  northward,  by  the  Trans- Vaal 
river;  but  hearing  that  the  Boors  of  the 
int<Ti«)r  had  lattly  turned  back  several 
tra<bTs  and  travi  lers  on  their  way  north- 
wanl,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  all  who 
should  atti'inpt  to  ]»enetrate  tlirough 
their  t'Tritiiries  to  Lake  Ngami,  thfy 
nlinjiished  this  plan,  and  chartered  a 
^niall  seh(M»n«r,  calK'd  the  Foam,  in 
which  tliey  sailed  to  Walfisch  Bay, 
ai)'»ut  seven  hundred  geographical 
mile*^  up  the  western  coast. 

\Va!ris<h  Bay  is  a  spaci(ms,  commo- 
<ii'»us.  and  cninj^aratively  safo  harhor, 
tnrni'Tly  resorted  to  by  vessels  of  every 
.-izi'  ft»r  lVe>h  provi>ions,  when  the 
guano  tra»le  titmrished  on  thti  western 
«'Ma>t.  At  tl*.  tt  period  certain  parties 
frKtm  the  (,'a[n;  had  an  est^iblishment 
there  f.T  liie  raring  of  Ix'ef,  for  funiish- 
ing  the  giian'>-tra<lers  with  provisions, 
rin«i  .-■ijtidyin::  St.  Helena  with  live 
^t'M'k.  At  the  time  of  our  travehrs* 
\i?it,  tb.is  estaliiishment  had  been  brok- 
•  n  up.  but  th»>  store  jyid  dwelling- 
ii>!i-«'S  w.  vo  n(cn{>i«»d  by  some  ni*.'r- 
elj;ii.t-  tV«»iji  th«>  Cape.  Waliisch  Bay 
atV'T'K  m\  e,i>y  and  speedy  communi- 
«:ili"n  '.vttli  tl.e  interior,  by  which  coni- 
i:i.  !<"»•  ini_'lit  be  extended  to  the  vast 
and  tV  liltLil  regions  laid  open  by  the  ex- 
plor:iU'»n^  i.t*  Andersson  and  his  friend. 

It  wa>  at  tl.ii  point  that  the  travelers 
tir.-t  ub.-erved   one  of  those  wonderful 
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mirages  which  afterward,  in  the  courne 
of  their  journey,  s^»  often  excited  their 
admiration.  Objects,  distant  only  a  few 
hundred  feet,  were  completely  meta- 
morphosed. A  small  bird  seemed 
like  a  rock  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree ; 
^Hdicans  assumed  the  appoaranoo  of 
ships  under  canvas;  the  numerous 
skeletons  of  stranded  whales  wen*  exag- 
gerated into  clusters  of  lofty  houses ;  and 
dr(>ary  and  sterile  plains  showed  like 
charming  lakes.  Everything  wore  an 
aspect  bewildering  and  supcrnaturaU 
and  all  tlie  atmosphere  was  misty, 
tremulous  and  wavy. 

Having  landed  their  effects,  they 
made  an  excursion  U}  a  plaoo  called 
Sand  Fountain,  about  three  miles  in- 
land. Here  their  encampment  swarmed 
with  the  irritating  bush-tick,  which  forc- 
ed Andersson  to  cast  off  bis  clothing 
and  roll  in  the  ice-cold  sand  at  night,  till 
blood  flowed  from  every  pore. 

And  yet  oven  Sand  Fountain  bad  its 
consolation,  for  the  naras  abounded 
there — a  kind  of  prickly  gourd  of  the 
most  delicious  flavor.  Not  man  (done, 
but  every  animal,  from  the  field-mouse 
to  the  ox,  delights  in  it,  and  even  the 
feline  and  canine  races  devour  it  with 
avidity.  The  ostrich,  too,  comes  from 
afar  to  find  it.  It  serves  a  double  pur- 
posts  for  beside  its  usefuhiess  as  food, 
it  fixes  with  wonderful  tenacity,  by  its 
extensive  ramiticatitms,  the  constantly- 
shifting  sand. 

From  Sand  Fountiun  the  explorers 
made  their  way  with  the  teams  and 
baggage  t)  Scheppmansdorf,  Mr.  Gal- 
ton  episodically  killing  a  lion  by  the 
way.  Scheppmansdorf  is  a  missionary 
station,  first  occupied  in  the  year  1846 
by  the  Uev.  Mr.  Schcppmuu,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  it  is  situated 
on  tlio  banks  of  the  Kuisip,  a  periodical 
stream,  subject  to  mighty  inundations. 
Hero  the  travelers  employed  them- 
selves for  a  while  in  preparations  for 
their  gi*eat  journey,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  was  spent  in  breaking 
in  the  fierce  Damara  cattle  for  the  pack 
and  saddle.  Jn  one  of  these  dangerous 
experiments  Mr.  Gallon  wcill  nigh  lost 
his  life,  for  an  untamed  ox  charged  him 
home,  wounding  his  horse's  shoulder 
and  his  own  leg.  Soon  after  this  little 
adventure  they  entered  the  sterile 
Naarip  plain,  where  Andersson  dis- 
covered a  beautiful  scarlet  air- plant  in 
full  bloom,  the  same  by  which  Gordon 
Cumming,  cren  in  the  heat  of  the  chase, 
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was  spell-bound.  From  Naarip  plain, 
throngh  a  desolate  moantain  •  gorge, 
called  Usab,  they  straok  the  Swakop 
river — a  stream  of  cheerfcil  aspect, 
though  not  flowing  at  that  time,  its  bed 
overhung  with  grass,  creepers,  and 
pretty  ice-plants.  There  were  gigantic 
reeds  along  the  banks,  and  above  these 
rose  some  charming  acacias  and  black- 
ebony  trees. 

Again  they  were  on  the  dismal 
Naarip,  made  glorious,  however,  for  a 
small  part  of  every  day  by  the  splen- 
dors of  a  tropical  sunrise.  Bat  they 
paid  dearly  for  even  this,  thetr  only 
treat  of  beauty,  for  the  sun  braught 
with  him  a  thousand  pains  for  tiMm  ; 
the  hot  sand  blistered  their  feet  they 
were  fairly  maddened  with  thirst ;  where 
neither  pool,  nor  bush,  nor  blade  of 
grass  was  to  be  seen,  tiieir  poor  cattk 
t<Mled  forward  with  drooping  neads  and 
lolling  tongues,  and  the  travelers  became 
speechless  and  almost  distracted.  When 
at  last  they  came  to  water,  the  element 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  kindly  proper- 
ties ;  it  would  not  slake  their  thirst. 
This  was  at  a  place  called  Daviep,  a 
favorite  resort  of  lions,  which  reared 
their  ydtmg  hard  by,  in  the  Tineas 
mountain.  In  the  night  they  rested 
there,  they  paid  tribute  to  the  king  of 
beasts — a  horse  and  a  mule,  for  the  right 
of  way.  At  Tjobis  ibuntain,  further 
on,  they  killed  a  giraffe  and  entertained 
some  famished  Hill-Damaras  with  its 
carcass.  From  Tjobis  fountain,  through 
the  bed  of  the  Swakop,  they  passed  to 
Richterfeldt,  a  missionary  station,  pret- 
tily situated  at  the  juaotion  of  the 
Ommutenna.  The  station  was  in  charge 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Rath  of  the  Rhenish 
mission,  back  of  whose  faomses  were 
three  small  Damara  villages  of  fifty  or 
sixty  wretched  hovels,  and  perhaps  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  told. 

At  Btchterfeldt  three  of  their  mules 
and  the  remaining  horse  died  of  the 
**  paarde*sikte,"  the  horse-sickness — 
a  god-send  to  the  poor  Damaras,  who 
devoured  the  carcasses  without  cere- 
mony. This  strange  distemper  is  with- 
out explanation  or  remedy.  Through- 
out great  Namaquo-land,  which  joros 
Damara-land  on  the  south,  it  is  a  fell 
destroyer.  Some  people  attribute  it  to 
p<Hsonou8  herbsf  some  to  the  dew, 
others  to  the  griping  effect  of  the 
youn^  grass — but  all  these  conjectures 
are  alike  improbable.  Even  in  the  very 
midst  of  districts  where  it  oommits  the 


greatest  ravages  there  are  places  whttii- 
er  it  never  comes,  and  thither  tiie 
natives  send  their  horses  on  the  §p- 
proach  of  the  sickly  season.  From  the 
Orange  river  as  for  north  as  Europeans 
have  penetrated,  this  pestilence  pre- 
vails, and  is  among  the  fonnidaUe 
drawbacks  to  the  Afnoan  traveler. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  at  Riohterfetdt, 
Ander8so»  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Scheppmansdorf  to  bring  up  the  wag- 
ons and  stores.  The  journey  was  made 
OB  ox-back,  a  mode  of  travel  sufficient- 
ly curioQS  to  be  particularly  described. 
An  ox  cannot  be  steered  Hke  a  horse ; 
you  are  always  liable  to  jerk  the  stick 
out  of  his  nose,  which  puts  you  at  the 
mercy  of  your  steeds  You  must  poll 
both  sides  of  the  bridle  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  direction  you  wish  him  to,  take. 
Your  seat  is  awkward  and  precarious ; 
for  the  skin  of  the  ox  being  loose,  yoa 
are  forever  rocking  from  side  to  side 
like  a  child  in  a  cradle ;  or  yon  may  be 
flirted  off  like  a  fly.  Yet  ox-traveling 
is  not  so  bad  when  one  is  used  to  it ;  the 
animal  can  be  pushed  to  a  respectable 
pace.  Mr.  Galton  once  accomplished 
twenty-four  miles  in  four  hours,  and 
that,  too,  through  heavy  sand.  Oil  the 
Naarip  plam  the  returmng  party  lost 
the  ti^ok  and  for  a  while  suffered  in- 
tensely. At  midnight  a  gloomy,  bitter 
oold  mist  came  up  from  the  sea,  shroud- 
ing diem  in  utter  darkness  and  chilling 
them  to  the  heart.  The  poor  Damaras 
lay  down  in  the  numbing  sand,  willing 
to  die.  On  the  Naarip  loring  one's 
way  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exoeption  ; 
travelers  have  been  bewildered  there 
three  days  together.  At  Scheppmans- 
dorf Andersson  found  the  carious  but(^ 
er  bird  in  great  abundance.  The  Cape 
people  call  it  ^^fisoaal^'  (ma^strate), 
because  of  its  summary  way  of  impaling 
Httie  birds  on  a  thorn  and  skinning 
them.  They  say  it  only  administerB 
justice  oo  a  Friday. 

From  Scheppmansdorf  to  the  river 
Tineas  Andersson  adopted  the  plan  of 
traveling  by  night,  in  ordw  to  spare  his 
oxen,  greatly  distressed  by  the  high 
heats  of  the  day.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  keep  sharp  watch  tbr  beasts 
of  pre^,  and  for  fearot  losing  the  track. 
Late  m  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
they  reached  Onanis,  the  permanent 
abic^ng  place  of  a  kraal  of  very  poor 
HilUIHmarBs,  who  subsist  loostly  upon 
the  few  wild  roots  the  sterile  neighbor- 
hood affords.    They  manage,  too,  to 
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raisf  11  little  bad  tobacco,  and  Bonrw^ 
d:n'kii,  or  lu'inp  -a  noit  of  ha<:heorth, 
>w^i(i)  they  siiioko  fur  the  c«>infort  it8 
iiiTo\icatiii:j:  proporty  utF«»r(ls.  The 
niaiiiior  iu  wliich  tht*  Mill-DainaroM 
siu'ikt*  must  rtct'in  dn*adt*ul  to  ("hristian, 
Mii>H'ihn:iii  or  Hindoo.  Instead  of 
^inl|•iy  in«*|»irinu:  the  smoke  and  then 
ioiintiiiatt'ly  allowing  it  to  e«»cape,  they 
ririiiMMMt*  ly  swall'>w  it.  A  umall  quan- 
tity ot  wiit«;r  is  put  into  a  lar^e  lu>rn — 
u>ually  <»t*  .1  k<Mult>o  — thn*e  or  four  f(L»et 
l«»ii:r.  A  hln»rt  clay  pipe,  filU»d  either 
with  tol)ji«:co  or  (hu'kju  is  then  intro- 
diic«'(l,  and  fixed  vertically  in  the  side, 
ni'ar  tin*  fxtr<Mnitv  of  the  narrow  end. 
Tiiis  doms  the  company  place  tiiein- 
j»»'lvrH  in  a  circle,  in  [trofounde^tt  silence. 
To  the  man  of  highest  rank  the  honor 
of  the  tii'st  pull  belongs.  From  the 
mointMit  th<*  horn  is  applied  to  bis  lips 
lie  bccom»*8  entirely  absi>rbed  in  the 
♦Mij»yment  of  it,  and  seems  quite  to 
for^ri't  all  mundane  things.  No  smoke 
escapes  from  his  mouth.  Pr<»sently 
his  tfatuH's  become  distorted,  his  eyes 
^Ias>y  and  vacant,  his  mttuth  covered 
with  froth,  his  wh<de  body  convulsed; 
be  tails  ba<'k  insensible.  Then  his 
frii-nds  <ommence  certain  kindly  opera- 
tic »ns  to  resuscitate  him  :  they  thump 
hi'*  head,  they  j>un  bis  hair,  they  spurt 
w.iter  into  hi<  face  from  their  mouths. 
No  Wonder  he  revives.  Vet  even  these 
ber«»ic  remedies  have  failed,  and  the 
s:n»»ker  has  died  on  the  sp'»t. 

At  Onani.s  the  hillsides  were  covered 
witli  tlie  t:rac«t"ul  but  deadly  euphorbia 
r.intiilabium.  Its  iui<'e  is  milk-white, 
;;  iMimy  and  acrid.  The  Ovahen^ros  tip 
th'ir  f»toiie  arrow-hea«U  with  it,  and  the 
Hili-Oamaras  mix  it  with  the  water  of 
poids  where  wild  bi-asts  come  t«>  drink. 
Th"  tlesh  ot'  an  animal  thus  destn»ypd 
is  pert"«Mtly  wholesome,  liut  it  is  re- 
niarkai)le  that  whilst  the  cujihorbiii  kills 
the  white  rhinoc»'ros,  the  bla<^k  partakes 
ot*  it  in  anv  ftirin  with  impunity. 

N<*ar  Kichterteldt  the  camp  was  once 
bej-et  by  lions  ;  one  <»f  them  had  made 
prize  ot'  a  zebra  in  full  sight  of  the 
party  ;  Imt  the  natives  threw  hve  brands 
at  the  c«»nquen>r  and  snatched  his  b«>oty 
from  biui.  At  thi**  time  the  heat  bo- 
cam»'  fearful ;  at  Scheppmansdorf,  which 
is  li'.^s  than  twenty  miles,  as  the  crow 
tiies,  from  the  sea,  and  where  there  is 
always  what  is  facetiously  called  a  re- 
fre«*hin;;  breeze,  the  tliermometer,  at 
ni>on.  in  an  airy  situation  and  in  the 
hhade,  Htoi»d  for  many  days  together  at 


1 1(P  of  Fahrenheit.  The  sensations  of 
the  travelers  wen^  as  though  they  stood 
before  the  mouth  of  a  funiaco;  every 
article  of  wood  or  horn  shnmk  surpris- 
inirly — even  gun-stocks,  of  the  h4»st 
seasoned  Fnglish  walnut,  lost  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  their  London  dimen>ions; 
ink  dried  in.ntiuitly  in  the  pen.  They 
crossed  the  dry  beds  of  several  large, 
sandy  and  }ieriodical  tributaries  of  the 
Swakop.  All  around  were  tin*'  forests 
of  th<^  gigantic  and  park-like  ncacia 
called  **  kameel-d(K>rn,*'  or  giniffe- 
thoni,  by  the  Dutch,  lH>cause  its  um- 
brella-shaped masses  of  foliage  feed  the 
beautiful  camele(»pard.  They  bivf>uack- 
ed  beside  a  hot  spring  callml  **  Buxton 
F«)untain,'*  in  honor  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowidl  nuxt«>n.  Next  day  they  arrired 
at  Barmen,  a  dretiry  missionary  post, 
and  residence  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  llahn  of 
the  Rhenish  mission.  Near  this  plaoe 
the  turbulent  mountain  streams  come 
down  after  heavy  rains  with  a  violenoo 
which  sweeps  away  the  native  huts  and 
giurdons  ;  and  yet,  wonderful  as  is  the 
sudden  visitation  of  these  floods,  their 
speedy  subsidence)  is  no  less  remarka- 
ble. An  hour's  sunshine  is  sometimes 
suificient  to  transform  fIo(»ded  fields  into 
a  smiling  landscape. 

Mr.  Gultm  had  a-seertained  the  ex- 
istence <»f  a  fresh- water  lake,  called 
Omanbondi*.  In  ord«*r  to  n»acli  it,  it 
was  nect!ssary  to  pass  through  Damara- 
land,  then  quite  unknown  to  Kun)[>eans. 
The  missitmaries  described  the  people 
as  inhospitabbs  tn'achentus.  and  sus- 
picious of  strangers.  It  bad  always 
lK*en  deemed  most  dang«Tous  to  travel 
among  them;  but  more  particularly  so 
at  this  time,  because  their  next  neigh- 
bors on  the  south,  the  Namaquas,  under 
a  notorious  chief.  Jonker  Afrikaner,  had 
lately  made  cruel  raids  upon  them,  kill- 
ing their  ]:)et»plo  and  carrying  off  their 
herds.  They  knew  that  the  Namaquas 
sold  these  cattle  t)  Kun)i>4'an  tniders; 
they  knew  that  when,  by  accident  or 
design,  cattle  of  the  missionaries  were 
purloined,  prompt  restitution  was  made ; 
they  knew  that  Europeans  could  pass 
unmolested  through  the  Namaqua  coun- 
try. Therefore  they  regarded  every 
whiU*  man  as  an  enemy.  Accordingly, 
in  order  to  calm  their  angry  feelings, 
and  to  nxplain  to  them  the  j>eaceful  ob- 
jects of  their  journey,  the  travelers 
dispatched  messeng^^rs  with  friendly 
greetings  to  the  principal  Damara  chiefs, 
and  Mr.  Qalton  wrote  to  Jonker  Afri- 
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kaner,  remonstrating  with  him  on  the 
barbarity  of  his  oondact. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Galton  visited 
the  Hill-Damaras  on  Erongo  mountain. 
He  found  them  very  shv.  Waging  a 
war  of  extermination  with  the  Damaras 
of  the  plains  below,  they  had  no  affection 
for  the  stranger  who  could  pass  un- 
harmed through  the  country  of  their 
mortal  enemies. 

Hitherto  they  had  followed  the  beds 
of  dry  water-courses,  which  in  that 
rugged  and  thorny  country  afford  the 
only  practieable  road.  On  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season,  however,  these 
beds  become  dangerous;  the  traveler 
may  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  foaming  tarrent ;  wagons  and  teams 
are  often  wus  swept  away.  Indeed, 
Andersson  and  his  friend  had  fears  which 
were  not  groundless,  for  on  the  third 
day  after  their  arrival  at  Barmen  the 
Swakop  sent  down  its  mighty  flood. 
From  Barmen  they  made  their  way  to 
Schmelen's  Hope,  so  called  partly  mm 
its  advanced  position  as  a  missionary 
post,  and  partly  in  honor  of  its  founder, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmelen — ^by  all  accounts 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  gifted  mis- 
sionaries that  ever  set  foot  on  African 
soil.  Recently  this  station  had  been 
ocouDied  by  Mr.  Kolb6,  who  formed  a 
frienaly  alliance  with  Rahichend,  a  lead- 
ing chief  of  the  Damaras;  and  for  a 
while  they  held  the  place  together  in 
undisturbed  security.  The  missionary 
cause  made  good  progress,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  for  Damara-land.  But 
these  were  rudely  dispersed  by  a  sudden 
irruption  of  Jonker  Afrikaner's  Nama- 
nuahordes.  who  massacred  Mr.  Kolb6*s 
triends  ana  drove  off  their  herds.  Mr. 
Kolb6,  himself,  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Barmen.  This  Jonker  was  a  satisfactory 
type  of  the  South- African  devil-savage. 
His  cupidity  was  only  equaledby  his 
cunning,  his  treachery  by  his  cruelty. 

Schmelen's  Hope  swarmed  with  ter- 
mites, the  formidable  white  ants.  Some 
of  their  hills  were  one  hundred  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  twentpr 
feet  in  height.  Wild  bees  have  their 
nests  in  these  strange  insect-dwellings, 
and  mushrooms  grow  in  abundance  on 
their  sides. 

At  this  missionary  post  Mr.  Anders- 
son  contracted  a  friendship  with  William 
Zwartbooi,  an  old  Namaqua  chieftain 
who,  under  Mr.  Kolb6's  persuasion,  had 
repented  of  his  robber  ways,  and  become 
quite  respectable.    Mr.  Galton,  too,  re- 


turned from  a  successful  mission  to  Jon- 
ker. That  fat  miscreant  formally  ai 
logized  to  Mr.  Eolb^  for  his  brutal  ^ 
havior  at  Schmelen's  Hope,  protef 
that  he  was  sorry  for  his  bad  conduct  in 
the  past,  and  promised  that  he  would  do 
so  no  more.  He  pledged  his  word  to 
live  in  amitjr  with  the  Damaras  in  future, 
and  kept  his  word  until  the  first  time  his 
herds  grew  thin. 

One  morning  all  the  ground  about  the 
encampment  was  fSeurly  creeping  with 
the  dark  ^en  larvflB  of  the  locust.  A 
swarm  which  had  passed  the  place  some 
time  previously  had  left  their  ova  there, 
and  now  that  the  young  grass  began  to 
spring  the  eggs  were  hatched  and  the 
small  worms  betook  themselves  to  din- 
ing in  a  lively  and  edifying  manner. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  flight  of  storks 
appeared  and  dined  on  the  diners.  As 
the  travelers  pushed  on,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  cones  of  Omatako. 
Andersson  was  delighted,  indeed,  when 
these  two  Teneriffes  broke  upon  his 
view — 

**  Then  felt  I  like  some  watchor  of  the  sides. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.'* 

They  were  now  on  a  table-land  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  8ea — 
the  plateau  from  which  the  principal 
rivers  of  Damara-land  take  their  rise. 
On  their  way  to  Omanbondd  they  en- 
tered a  region  which  bade  fair  to  stop 
them  altogether;  it  bristled  on  every 
side  with  thorns.  Andersson  counted 
seven  distinct  species,  each  of  which 
was  a  perfect  **  wacht-een-bigte,"  or 
**  wut-a-bit,"  as  the  Dutch  colonists 
term  these  tormentors.  Each  thorn  is 
on  a  fish-hook  principle  and  will  sup- 
port a  weight  of  seven  pounds.  They 
were  soon  consoled  by  a  charming  foun- 
tain called  Otjironjuba,  the  Caleibash, 
which  having  its  source  two  hundred 
feet  above  uie  base  of  Omuvereoom, 
danced  merrily  down  the  cli£&  in  frolic 
cascades.  A  ^iant  fig-tree,  bearing 
fruit,  had  entwined  its  roots  with  the 
gray  stones  that  lay  around  the  basin. 
On  the  second  day  they  came  upon  some 
half-starved  Bushmen  digging  for  wild 
roots,  who  said  they  had  been  to  Oman- 
bondd, and  that  the  water  was  as  large 
as  the  sky  and  full  of  hippopotami. 

AU  at  once  the  oountiy  became  open« 
and  Andersson  found  himself  on  a  rising 
ground,  gently  sloping  toward  the  bed 
of  what  he  took  to  be  a  dry  water- 
course. 
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•'  There  !  thoro  is  Omanbond^  !" 
•*  I5ut  when*,  in  ihv  nomo  of  heaven, 
wlH»re  is  tlio  water?*' 

Tlio  truth  prt'si»iitly  dawned  upon  them. 
Tliey  were  indeed  at  Omaiibondd,  the 
lake  of  liippopotauii.  They  looked  first 
at  the  n^eds  bt»foro  them,  then  at  each 
other  in  niuto  dismay.  A  dried-up 
vley,  littK^  more  than  a  milo  in  extent, 
and  a  patch  of  canos,  were  the  only 
reward  for  niontlis  of  toil  and  anxiety. 
From  Jonker  Afrikaner  and  other 
natives  they  had  lieard  of  a  nation 
callt'd  Ovambo,  Hving  in  the  nortii,  who 
had  much  trtuHng  intercourse  with  tlio 
Daniaras.  Tho  latter  described  with 
admiration  their  permanent  dwellings, 
thtir  skill  in  husbandry,  their  industry, 
their  honesty,  their  hospitality — al)ove 
all,  they  npoke  of  their  power,  their 
numbers  and  their  courage,  and  the 
frreat  stature  of  their  king,  Nangoro. 
Our  travrlers  turned  their  faces  towiurd 
Ovambo-land,  and  in  a  few  days  reach- 
ed Okamabuli,  the  werft  of  Tjopopa,  a 
favorite  of  King  Nangoro.  They  found 
this  fellow  fat,  greedy  and  insolent. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  here,  on  a  shoot- 
ing ricursion,  the  long-dreaded  calamity 
befell  them — tlu-y  broke  the  axle-tree 
of  their  hirgest  wagon.  So  they  left 
th«'ir  vehicles  behind  and  pressed  for- 
ward with  pack-and-ride  oxen.  At 
(>tjikango,  the  *'  Baboon  Fountain,  ** 
tlity  wrn*  overtaken  by  some  Ovjunbo 
men,  luhinging  to  a  caravan  on  its  way 
homeward  from  Damara-hmd.  This 
caravan  was  com[)osed  of  tw«.'nty-threo 
Very  hwarthy  imlividuals,  tall  and  robust, 
inteii.-»'ly  ugly,  (li>grac«'fully  naked,  and 
irnpu.-ingly  independent.  They  refused 
t^»  furnish  our  fri«'nds  with  a  guide,  and 
warned  tht-m  that  any  att4.'mpt  on  their 
part  to  accoin{»lish  the  journey  alone 
would  be  attended  by  awkward  conse- 
qu<  nci's.  Th«y  promist?d,  however, 
that  if  the  white  men  would  return  with 
th«in  to  Tjopopji's  werft,  th<'y  would 
iiiki'  tliein  in  their  comptuiy  to  their 
own  kin;:di»m.  'i'lie  travelers  acceded 
to  tliis  pr«»[)o>ition,  and  in  a  little  while 
w«'r»*  among  the  (.)vambo  in  their  own 
h<m«s,  wIkti*  tbcy  were  greeted  with 
an  ui:ctu«>u->  welcome.  All  being  seated 
<»n  Uiv  ground,  a  great  dish  of  Hoft- 
butt'  r  was  produced,  and  the  chairman 
of  th''  committee  of  reception  be- 
•^miariMJ  tin*  face  and  breast  of  each 
in<iiMdu.'il  wliii  an  abund.-mce  of  the 
grea>c.  This  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
Ovambo-huid.      \'ery  soon    they   were 


again  on  the  move  toward  the  capital. 
In  the  course  of  the  fin*t  daj*8  jounxjj 
they  traversed  an  immenRe  hollow, 
called  Etosha.  covered  with  saline  in- 
crustations and  having  wooded  borders. 
In  Africa  such  places  are  called  salt- 
pans. 

On  the  second  of  June  their 
eyes,  jaded  by  a  monotonous  land- 
scape, were  refreshed  by  the  lovely 
plams  of  Ondonga.  Here,  instead  of 
mterminable  jungle  of  thorns,  or  heart- 
sickening  plains  of  scorching  sand,  were 
wide-lying  fields  of  yellow  corn,  dotted 
with  the  peaceful  homesteads  of  a 
thriving  people,  luid  bathed  in  the  soft 
light  of  a  decUniug  sun.  Here  and  tliere 
arose  tall,  dark  -  foliaged  timber  and 
fruit  trees,  while  fan-like  palms  innumer- 
able, single  or  grouped,  completed  tlie 
picture.  To  tlie  tagged  travelers  it 
was  like  stepping  out  of  a  hot  and 
glaring  road  uito  an  embowered  park, 
fresh  witli  green-sward,  and  oool  with 
reverend  umbrage.  Two  kinds  of  grain 
were  here — the  common  Caffre  corn, 
said  to  resemble  the  Egyptian  **doura,*' 
and  another  sort  very  small-grained, 
not  uidike  canary-seed,  and  akin  to  the 
Indian  **  badjira.*'  Here,  too,  were 
calabashes,  water -mehms,  pumpkins, 
beans,  peas,  and  tobacco.  There  are 
no  towns  or  villages  in  Ovambo-land. 
Like  the  patriarclis  of  old,  the  [leople 
dwell  ai)art  in  families,  each  homestead 
in  the  midst  of  a  corn-field,  surrounded 
by  tall  palisadi'S.  They  have  lu>gs  of 
Hrobdignfig — monsters  that  play  a  part 
in  sailors'  yarns. 

It  obesity  be  the  stimdard  of  royalty, 
King  Nangoro  was  every  inch  a  king. 
Naked,  he  was  immensely  funny.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  royal  reception  of 
his  foreign  guests  ho  had  hut  little  to 
say  ;  he  was  short  -  winded  ;  u  lonff 
sentence  would  have  been  the  death  ot 
him.  In  another  interview  he  requested 
Andersstm  to  shoot  some  ele])hiuits  for 
him.  The  shrewd  Swede  declined. 
•*  Suppose  we  are  successful"  he  argued, 
**  Nangoro  will  not  only  bag  all  our 
ivory,  but  will  keep  us  in  Ovambo  till 
all  the  elephants  are  shot,  or  scared 
away.*'  Nangoro  never  forgot  or  for- 
gave this,  and  he  was  at  no  loss  for 
small  ways  of  revenging  himself.  One 
day  the  travelers  paid  their  respecta 
to  the  king,  and  were  entertain(^d  with 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  beer,  brewed 
from  grain  and  ser\'ed  out  of  a  monster 
calabash,  with  spoons  made  from  dimi- 
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nutive  pumpkins,  in  nicely  wrought 
wooden  goblets.  Being  unwell,  An- 
dersson  did  not  appreciate  the  beverage, 
and  made  a  wry  face ;  whereupon  Nan- 
goro  suddenly  poked  him  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  with  his  awful  sceptre,  which 
in  Ovambo-land  is  a  sharp  stick.  His 
majesty  plumed  himself  on  the  joke,  and 
no  doubt  relates  it  over  his  beer  to  this 
day,  unless  by  chance  he  has  been  eaten 
by  his  own  hogs. 

The  Ovambo,  like  certain  of  the  Bur- 
mese on  the  Irrawaddi,  or  like  another 
African  tribe,  described  by  Captain 
Canot,  entertain  a  great  horror  of 
f^eft.  A  man  detected  in  pilfering  was 
brought  to  the  king's  house  and  spear- 
ed to  death  ;  and  when  Galton  and 
Andersson  left  the  country,  messengers 
pursued  them  a  considerable  distance 
to  restore  some  trifles  their  servants 
had  carelessly  left  behind.  Nor  is  there 
any  pauperism  in  that  country.  The 
infirm  and  crippled  are  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  They  are  very  national,  too, 
and  proud  of  their  soil.;  and  when  car- 
ried into  bondage  they  die  of  home- 
sickness. The  religious  notions  of  the 
Ovambo,  if  they  have  any,  are  a  mys- 
tery. When  Andersson's  guide  was 
interrogated  on  this  subject,  he  abruptly 
cut  short  his  catechiser  yrith  a  **hush." 
They  were  questioned  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  man  after  death  :  '*  If  you 
speak  in  that  way,'*  said  they,  *'  and  it 
should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  he 
might  think  you  want  to  kill  him.'* 

Many  years  ago  a  French  frigate  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  a  noble  river, 
known  as  the  Cunend,  between  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  degrees  of 
south  latitude.  Afterward,  when  other 
vessels  were  sent  out  to  explore  it, 
strange  to  say,  they  searched  in  vain. 
Andersson  and  Galton  ascertained  that 
four  days*  travel  north  of  Ondonga 
there  exists  a  river  of  great  size  which 
does  not  alfvays  find  its  way  directly  to 
the  sea.  Great  sand-banks  at  its  mouth 
compel  it  to  take  a  subterraneous  course. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  breaks  through 
these  barriers.  This,  our  travelers  say, 
is  the  mysterious  Cunedn,  which  in- 
land, near  Lake  Ngami,  is  called  Mu- 
kuru  Mukovai\ja.  The  explorers  were 
burning  to  find  thia  river,  but  they 
could  not  make  their  way  thither  with- 
out Nangoro's  assistance ;  they  re- 
quired fresh  cattle ;  he  would  not  fur- 
nish them,  nor  permit  them  to  take 
their  own  measures  to  procure  them. 


Therefore  nothing  was  left  for  them 
but  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  very 
soon  we  find  them  back  at  BamMn, 
whence  they  set  out  at  once  on  a  fresh 
excursion  to  the  eastwanl,  with  the 
hope  of  penetratinflf  to  Lake  NgamL 
They  stopped  at  Eikhams  on  the  way 
and  had  an  interview  with  Jonker  Afri- 
kaner, who  was  affable  and  accommo- 
dating. On  the  3d  of  October,  after 
severe  haidships,  they  reached  Tuno- 
bis,  nine  or  ten  days'  journey  short  of 
Lake  Ngami.  Here  the  alarming  sto- 
ries of  the  Bushmen,  that  the  interven- 
ing country  was  impassable,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  reach  it  would  be  cer- 
tain death  to  themselves  and  their  cat- 
tle, availed  finally  to  dishearten  t^m 
and  turn  them  back.  They  retinmed 
almost  directly  to  Walfisch  Bay  where 
Mr.  Galton  at  once  took  passage  for 
England.  The  returning  explorer  was 
welcomed  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  failure  to  reach  Lake  Ngami 
deeply  mortified  Andersson.  Night  and 
day  he  was  haunted  by  the  thought. 
He  resolved  to  renew  the  el^rt  as  soon 
as  the  r&dns  fell.  To  trek  to  the  Cape, 
refit,  and  be  back,  without  loss  of  time, 
at  Tunobis  again,  were  but  trifles  to  the 
indefatigable  Swede.  On  his  way  down, 
however,  he  found  fever  raging  in  the 
villages.  It  did  not  spare  him ;  near 
Behoboth  he  nearly  found  bis  g^ave. 
He  tells  us  too,  of  the  almost  awful 
sterility  of  the  land  about  Orange  river ; 
and  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  which, 
when  a  man  finds  the  pool  he  has  look- 
ed for  so  anxiously  through  a  long  day's 
journey,  dry  after  all,  is  enough  to 
'  drive  him  mad.  Near  Orange  river 
was  a  kraal  of  Hottentots  who  lived 
wholly  without  water.  The  milk  of 
their  cows  and  goats  supplied  its  place, 
and  these  found  a  substitute  in  a  kind  of ^ 
ice -plant  which  abounds  in  that  region. 

Once  he  was  persuaded  by  sonoe 
Bushmen  to  go  in  quest  of  elephants, 
which,  they  said,  abounded  at  no  great 
distance.  Foolishly  relying  on  ^eir 
representations,  he  set  out,  having  pre- 
viously provided  himself  with  only  a 
small  slice  of  raw  flesh.  The  hunt 
was  a  totally  unsuccessful  one.  An- 
dersson returned  to  the  bivouac  dis- 
heartened, famished,  exhausted.  For 
two  days  he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of 
food,  and,  during  the  last  twelve  hoars, 
was  ravenous  enough  to  eat  his  own 
shoes.     At  Tunobis,  where,  on  his  for- 
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mt*r  vi^it  in  company  with  Gulton, 
gHine  K>  abounded,  now  not  a  wild  benut 
was  to  b«  scon.  The  party  bi'at  the 
country  for  miles  around,  and  at  last 
eno<»untt'rtMl  a  rhinoceros  and  ^overal 
zebras;  but  their  ^uiis  tJftMned  bewitch- 
ed. Caiiterini;  al(»n^  one  day  in  the 
Otji^Mubinde,  he  wus  pre<.'ipituted  !»cad- 
lon^,  with  his  horse,  into  a  pit-fail  ton 
feet  (hep.  from  which  ho  extricated 
hinh^elf  and  his  four-ftxiti'd  companion 
with  iiitiiiito  ditrK.Milty.  At  a  place 
called  Glianz*,  between  Tunobis  and 
Np'inii,  he  had  to  bewail  tho  loss  of 
two  <herished  olyects  of  his  profession- 
al pride,  the  tia^s  of  Kn^land  and  Swe- 
den, which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to 
plant  on  the  shores  of  Lake  N^ami ; 
tliey  had  bef>u  cunnin;;ly  hooked 
from  his  saddle-bajrs  by  tho  wait- 
a-bit  thorns.  At  Ghanzc  they  bad 
abundance  of  tine  shootiniTf  and  all 
w«'re  regaled  to  their  stonja<'h*s  content 
on  rljinocerns  tlesh.  Shortly  after- 
ward, beiiifj  in  search  of  water,  Anders- 
ti*m  observed  s«>me  small  birds  flying  in 
and  out  of  a  crevice  in  a  limestone 
n»ck.  Kunnln;^  to  the  sjjot,  hv  di-^cov- 
ored  a  circular  aperture,  with  some- 
thiii<;  >hiiiin^  at  tlie  bottom,  which  he 
took  f<>r  water.  l>ein;j;  tormented  with 
tLir>t.  be  leape.l  into  the  hob*  and 
frriM'dily  <b'Voured  a  ci»nsiileral)le  (quan- 
tity. The  ta^te  Was  stranLC**.  Il»«  held 
soiiM'  i»t'  the  li<|uid  t*)  the  li^ht,  in  tho 
holl.iw  4»f  bis  hand.  It  was  bl«K)d, 
niixtd  with  the  otfal  «»f  some  wild  ani- 
mal !  A  />el)ra  hud  t'alleii  into  the  hole, 
niid  bt CI)  kilh-d  by  Hiishmen.  At 
Abe;;baii  he  came,  for  his  con.«4olation, 
on  a  lar:^e  sheet  of  deli^jflitlul  water. 
At»oiit  tliis  time  !ii«*  watch  wa«*  almost 
coirij>let»ly  d»  inoli>lied  l)y  a  European 
Ikjv,  Hi^  cbr  iiometer  had  stopped 
loM:^  >ime.  and  tlii«<  was  his  last  time- 
pi<M'c.  Hr  liad  no  Linger  the  me^uis  of 
takin;:  tih>ervation<.  Latitud«*s  ho 
c«'ul«l  mana:^e.  Imt  lon;j:itudes  were  out 
of  tii«-  <jU»->iioii  -jit  le.ist  he  thoUL^ht  so 
at  thi'  time.  He  bad  indiil>:ed  in  the 
ho}..-  i.f  iM-iiiLT  a':»le  to  settle  the  posi- 
tion of   tbf  lalv«'.      Ala>  I 

At  K«»l'i-,  wati-r  was  laice  more  plen- 
tlt\ii :  \t  It  he  wa'i  not  left  to  the  unal- 
I<»y»  ,1  ♦•nj«»vm<'nt  of  it  ;  a  ."inijnlar  and 
vi-'l'Mit  intl.immation  attacked  bisle^; 
be  f.ini'l  ni»t  m-'vr  ;  1m*  could  not  bear 
tii»'  t<«itii  ot'  liis  lin  n  to  tlie  di.seaseil 
lifn  ».  F«  arinL'  tliat  his  ilhie«*.s  mi^ht 
b«'  (t  ^o^e•  <iura:I'tii,  hi*  sent  two  of  his 
men  •.>iih    tritling  presents  t.>  LecLold- 


tebd,  chief  of  tho  Bechuanas,  and  of 
tho  otJier  pooplo  wlio  dwell  on  the  bor- 
ders of  tho  lake.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  they  retunnMl,  with  an  invitation 
from  tho  chief  to  Andersson  to  come  on 
without  delay.  Aecordinply.  on  the 
s«*cond  day  after  his  departure  from 
Kobis,  be  was  met  by  a  party  <»f  Bechu- 
anas,  nmon;^  whom  were  some  leading 
men  of  the  tribe,  who  came,  they  naid. 
to  conduct  him  to  Lecholei^Sd.  The»* 
men  belonged  to  atrioe  call(>d  Hatoana  ; 
they  were  fine-looking  fellows,  stout 
and  weU-nri»portioned.  with  ("affre  foo- 
tures  and  longish  hair.  They  were 
armed  with  as>egai  and  shield  ;  their 
bearing  was  martial  an<l  their  aspect 
im|K)sing.  They  disdained  ornaments, 
and  w<'re  dii^nified  and  reserved. 

In  two  days  m<»re  tho  party  cro.sAod 
several  valleys,  separated  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  sand.  On  reaching 
the  top  of  one  of  these,  the  natives 
who  were  in  advance  suddenly  came  to  a 
halt,  and  pointing  straiglit  l>eforo  them, 
cried,  **  Ngami!  Ngami!'*  There,  in- 
d«'ed,  it  lay — a  vast  sheet  of  water — the 
object  of  the  bravo  Swede's  ambition 
for  years,  and  for  which  he  bad  a)>an- 
doned  home  and  friend.t  and  risked  hin 
life.  Mingled  emoticms  of  plea.sure  and 
pain  fairly  overwhelmed  him  ;  hi-*  tein- 
l)le.s  tbrol)he<l,  his  heart  beat  vijdent- 
ly.  He  dismounted  a»id  leaned  ni^ainst 
a  tre(»  for  support.  He  felt  unf»igned- 
ly  thankful  for  the  gnuMf>ns  assi.-»tance 
he  had  experienced  from  Providence 
throughout  this  pndonged  and  perilou.i 
jouniey.  To  Him  were  due  all  homage, 
adoration,  and  thankfulnes.s. 

I'erliaps  because  his  expectations  had 
been  raised  to  t«M>  high  a  ]»iteh,  or  that 
tlx'  grandeur  of  this  inland  sea  and  the 
luxurianc*'  of  tho  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion had  been  ex/icfgerated  by  its  dis- 
coverers, he  experienced,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  and  when  the  flood  of  hij» 
first  emotions  had  subsided,  a  degree 
of  disappointment.  Th<mgh  he  breathed 
a  fresher  atmosphere,  no  perfumed  or 
balmy  odors  saluted  his  nostrils.  The 
lake  was  very  low,  and  the  shores  very 
muddv. 

He  ba'^tened  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  chief,  and  in  order  to  make  a  favor- 
abb*  impression,  donned  an  imposing 
CostuuH- — ^jacket  and  trowsers  of  fine 
white  duck,  a  sjdendid  red  velvet  sash, 
lineii  with  silk  of  the  same  color,  and  a 
gtdd-embroiden'd  skull  cap,  the  handi- 
work of   fair   and    beloved    fingers  at 
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home.  Lecholdt^bd  reoeired  him  with 
a  royal  air,  heard  him  with  attention,  but 
scrutinized  him  suspiciously.  The  say- 
age  was  mercenary  and  morose;  his 
previous  civilities  bad  proceeded  from 
selfish  motives.  Andersson  solicited 
information  about  the  country— 

**  I  know  nothing  at  alL" 

**  Are  there,  then,  none  of  your  peo- 
ple who  can  furnish  me  with  some  ac- 
count of  it?" 

•*  No.»» 

Lecholdteb6  was  most  inhospitable. 
He  well-nigh  starved  his  guest.  In- 
deed, instead  of  feeding  the  stranger, 
he  often  dined  at  bis  expense.  He 
made  a  practice  of  begging  pertinaci- 
Kiusly  for  sugar,  coffee,  bread,  even  for 
the  shirt  on  his  back.  He  was  a  cruel 
ruffian,  too.  Once,  two  Bushmen  lost 
a  horse  of  his  in  a  quagmire.  Afraid 
to  tell  the  truth,  they  said  a  snake  had 
bitten  the  animal,  so  that  it  died. 
Leoholdt.  bd  questioned  them  as  to  the 
bitten  part.  Being  told  it  was  the  head, 
he  ordered  them  to  lead  him  to  the 
spot.  Arrived  there,  he  saw  at  once  how 
the  c€ise  stood,  and  charged  the  Bush- 
men with  carelessly  losing  the  horse, 
and  lying.  Without  more  ceremony 
he  had  the  wretches  bound  with  the 
halter  of  the  dead  horse  and  thrown  into 
the  mud,  where  of  course  they  miserably 
died. 

The  people  who  dwell  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ngami  are  called  Batoana, 
and  are  a  small  tribe  of  that  large  fami- 
ly of  ''Blacks,"  known  as  Bechuanas, 
probably  the  most  widely-distributed 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  dark-color- 
ed nations  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
Batoana  have  not  long  been  dwellers 
in  the  Lake  region  ;  they  came  as  con- 
querors under  Lecholdt6bd*s  father. 
The  aborigines,  whom  they  have  re- 
duced to  slavery,  they  call  Bakoba,  or 
serfs,  and  themselves  Bayeye^  or  men. 
Their  government  is  patriarchal,  and 
comparatively  mild ;  their  language 
forcible,  eloquent,  shrewd  and  fluent; 
their  religion  none,  that  any  one  has 
been  able  to  discover.  "  They  look  on 
the  sun  with  the  eyes  of  an  ox," 
••  What  is  the  difference,'*  said  a  Bechu- 
ana  to  Mr.  Moffat,  pointing  to  bis 
dog,  ''b(!tween  me  and  that  animal? 
You  say  I  am  immortal,  and  why  not 
my  dog  or  my  ox  ?  They  die,  and  do 
you  see  their  souls  ?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  man  and  beast  ?   None, 


except  that  man  is  the  greater  ro^e 
of  the  two>*'  But  they  do  believe  in 
the  rain-maker,  and  the  conjuror,  and 
the  thief;  these  are  oracles  among  them. 
Most  unlike  the  Ovambo  in  this  respect, 
they  will  steal  the  very  meet  out  of  the 
pot  of  tiieir  entertainer,  and  drop  a 
stone  in  its  place. 

Andersson  made  a  boat  excursion 
up  the  Teoge,  where  he  met  widi 
much  beautiful  scenery,  and  had  famous 
sport  among  rhinoceroses,  bippopotHmi 
(which  he  harpooned),  buffialoes,  harte- 
beests,  pallahs,  reed-bocks,  and  koo- 
doos. He  would  have  pushed  his  ex- 
plorations as  far  north  as  Libdb6,  the 
capital  of  the  Bavicko  nation,  and  cen- 
tre of  a  great  inland  trade ;  but  Lecho- 
Idt^b^'s  bad  faith,  in  ordering  his  peo- 
ple along  the  Teoge  not  to  f  urthet  the 
views  of  the  stranger,  defeated  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  and  turn  his  steps  homewiu^, 
havinff  happily  oonclttded  a  scientific 
tour  for  which  are  required  the  endur- 
ance of  a  camel  and  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

As  a  hunter,  Andersson's  exploits 
were  neither  grand,  like  Cummmg^s, 
nor  gloomy,  like  Gerard's;  but  they 
were  eminently  peculiar.  He  was  not 
of  the  scho<^  of  any  popular  modem 
Nimrod ;  his  style  was  jealously  his  own. 
He  did  not  march  against  behemoth  like 
the  museum-mddng  Scotchman,  with 
caravan  and  arsenal,  to  surround  the 
monster ;  he  did  not  go  out  under  the 
stars,  like  the  consecrated  Frenchman, 
solemn,  ceremonious,  sublime,  to  give 
battle  k  Toutranoe  to  tiie  grim  sultan  of 
Atlas,  as  Coeur  de  Lion  erst  defied 
Mahonnd ;  but  with  a  fine  foolhardiness, 
delivered  with  an  almost  bungling 
brunt,  he  rolled  over  and  over  with  hip- 
popotamus and  rhinoceros,  like  a  back- 
woods-man in  gonging  rough-and-tum- 
ble with  a  ••  bar."  Eccentric  too  was 
he,  and  whimsical  to  excess.  It  is  the 
merest  chance  how  we  find  his  knife  or 
gun  engaged.  Hardly  have  his  serv- 
ants picked  up  the  pieces  of  him,  that 
a  charging  black  rhinoceros  has  left, 
before  he*s  off  again — it  may  be,  netting 
butterflies— it  may  be,  popping  at  out- 
landish dicky  birds  with  mustard  seed ; 
and  all  in  the  way  of  science.  No- 
thing is  game  to  hun ;  all  are  **  speci- 
mens." We  are  never  permitted  to 
lose  sight  of  the  man  in  Hull,  doing 
a  edow  business  in  objects  of  naturd 
history. 
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MISS  ANN  PARKER  was— (I  mast 
own  till'  soft  iinp«'achmont,  but  I 
shall  do  it  ill  tho  most  deliciite  and 
cautious  inaiuK  r  posi«ible) — MisH  Ann 
i*ark(*r  was  nno  of  tho  only  class  of 
rea^)naI)U'  Ix'itii^s  inhabiting  this  world 
which  wf  ar«'  iutuistomod  to  call  ours, 
for  whom  th»»  church  of  England,  pray- 
ing as  she  docs  with  pertinacious  dis- 
tinctness for  nil  chtsses  and  conditions 
of  mfr^  for  nil  niurried  woinon,  mothors* 
widows,  and  all  younff  persons,  has 
hit}H*rt<)  ni'^lcctid  to  offer  up  a  ningle 
petition.  So  notoriously  is  thin  the  case, 
that,  among  the  common  people — the 
vulgar  minds  who  seize  with  avidity 
upon  acknowledged  facts,  and  pass  them 
3n  friMu  lip  to  lip,  without  pausing  to 
redcct  upon  their  origin,  or  to  speculate 
very  curiously  upcm  their  inferences- 
it  Ls  not  uncoinnion  to  hear  an  elderly 
single  woinrin  characterized  as  '*  past 
praying  f*»r.''  Hut  this  pitiful  exclu- 
sivencss  on  the  part  of  mother  church, 
lik»*  the  cxchu-iv^'uess  of  more  modem 
ladies,  rec<aU  upon  herself,  and  only 
proves  1m  r  iiuapable  of  oppreciating 
the  merits  .-he  allecU  to  despise ;  indeed, 
it  prov-'^.  to  my  own  satisfaction,  as 
conclu'«i'. t  ly  as  "two  negatives  make 
an  alHni.itive,''  that  single  blessedness 
is  the  <i'ly  earthly  beatitude! — the  only 
comiiti  »ii  ill  mortal  life  so  entirely  holy 
liivl  Im  atili.'.  that  even  religion,  and  the 
••  ehari'y  \shieli  hopeth  all  things,  '  can 
lu-^Iviori;  nothing  more.- -Yes!  Miss  Ann 
l*ark«  r  ^^<t•'  a  -in^le  lady,  of  a  c<»rtain, 
nr  rathi  r.  an  nn  trtain  age;  or,  as  the 
truth  i"^  iiow  «iut.  I  may  as  well  say  at 
on-t  ,  an  «ii.l  maid  ;  but  1  sav  it  not 
spitt  f';iiy,  nor  contemptuously.  I  like 
old  n.iiiU;  >oni<»  of  my  l)«*st  friends 
}jave  I.'  til  ot*  that  denomination,  and 
I  lr:a^t  \\*-'j:  ot"  yon,  my  reader,  not  to 
call  u;».  lit  tin  wonls,  a  vision  of  the 
:r.<»st  ili-a^'-reia'-le  old  woman  you  have 
<*vir  ivii-'.vM  in  >in:^lc  lifo  ;  do  not  fancy 
.1  tliin,  f'at.  lanl^y.  higli -shouldered  in- 
divi-iaal.  witii  sallow  skin,  high  cheok- 
h.»ra-,  tV..\v^y,  neglectt»d  hair,  thin  lips, 
sijar:»  \  .;<i-.  and  a  vin<*gar  expression; 
for  Mi-s  Ann  Parker  was  not  a  bit  like 
Jill  till''.  Til*  II  what  .»<c>rt  of  person 
was  >\.x-  ]  1  wi.l  tell  you.  Mi?.s  Ann 
l\'irk«  r  J  /'-(})  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
wp...  .■>:,,•.  a  '.  r.  j-retty  woman  she  whs 
tiiii,  j;i.'l  U'  ;i  Miaiii',  and  dressed  with 
th«»  n'i.'i:->  aiid  gootl  taste  of  a  lady ; 


she  had  soft,  brown  hair,  not  so  full  and 
glossy,  perhaps,  as  it  was  at  sweet  se  ven- 
t<*€n,  but  still  neither  thin  nor  gray ; 
her  cheeks  and  lips  had  lost  their  fresh 
vermeil  tint,  but  her  complexion  was 
still  clear,  and  smooth,  though  some- 
what pale;  her  eyes  were  very  fine, 
and  her  brow  scarcely  marked  by  a 
wrinkle ;  perhaps  tho  only  positive 
defect  in  her  personal  appearance  was 
her  teeth ;  she  herself  would  have  allowed 
they  were  ''not  good;"  her  dearest 
female  friend  called  them  perfectly 
shocking !  Yet,  Miss  Parker  had  spared 
neither  time,  pains,  nor  gold,  to  im- 
prove them;  they  had  been  tleancd, 
tiled,  and  filled  repeatedly,  lined  and 
rimmed  with  gold,  until,  glittering  in 
the  sunlight,  they  seemed  to  be  like 
the  invoice  of  some  African  trader,  all 
**  gums,  gold,  and  ivory  ;'*  and  suggest- 
ed the  idea  that  she  had  been  dininff 
with  Midas  the  king,  and  had  neglected 
to  provide  herself  with  a  toothpick. 
Hut  this  was,  as  I  have  said,  her  great- 
est personal  defect ;  a  defect  to  which 
our  fair  countrywomen  seem  particu- 
larly subject.  What  sort  of  a  woman 
was  she  1  A  very  good  sort  of  woman, 
indeed ;  I  wish  there  were  many  more 
such  gentle-mannered,  sweet-tempered, 
pure-minded,  kind-heart(»<l,  well-prin- 
cij)led  ;  with  good  common  sen.-^e,  only 
a  little  over-topped  by  sentimentality. 
Was  ^he  accomplished  ?  Let  me  see  ! 
About  that  I  hardly  know ;  accom- 
plished !  yes — upon  the  wh«de  I  rather 
think  she  was.  Milton  calls  Eve  an 
accomplished  woman,  I  think,  and  if  so, 
so  was  Miss  Ann  Parker;  for  she  could 
work  in  the  garden,  and  make  her  own 
dresses,  and  what  more  could  Eve  do  T 
I  fancy  scarcely  as  much  ;  an<i  as  Miss 
Parker  was  never  known  to  steal  apples, 
or  talk  to  snakes,  I  hold  she  was  a  su- 
perior woman  to  Eve  ;  b<»sides  this,  she 
could  press  fern  leaves,  mosses,  and 
B«a-weeds;  make  paper  roses;  knit, 
net,  and  cmchet;  make  wax  flt)wer8  ;  do 
leather  work,  Grecian  painting,  Japan 
and  Punah-work  ;  embnnder  m  flosses 
and  Germim  wools ;  was  directress, 
secretary,  or  treasurer  to  half  a  dozen 
female  societies,  and  great  at  the  ^»t- 
ting  up  of  charity-fairs ;  displaying, 
upon  all  such  occasions,  a  marvelt>us 
ingenuity,  in  the  inventi<m  of  new  and 
wonderful  night-caps  and  baby  aprons* 
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aUke  felioitous  and  inexbaastible.  Yes, 
she  was  certainly  a  very  superior 
woman  compared  with  Eve ;  bat  superi- 
or women  do  not  always  get  married ; 
Eve  found  an  Adam,  and  Misa  Ann 
Parker  did  not ;  there  was  where  they 
difiPered. 

How  old  was  she  ?  There !  I  have 
been  dreading  that  question  some  time, 
and  upon  my  word  and  sacred  hon- 
or, I  do  not  know ;  probably  a  little 
older  than  any  of  you,  my  single 
lady  readers,  old  enough  to  begin  to 
fear  she  should  never  find  a  lover,  and 
young  enough  to  still  hope  she  might. 
Between  these  equal  hopes  and  fears, 
the  well-balanced  mind  of  my  hero- 
ine, like  the  exactly-poised  scales  in 
an  apothecary's  shop,  vibrated  with 
every  breath.  Not  that  she  oared  to 
marry,  indeed  she  cared  very  little  about 
it;  only  it  seemed  somehow  unnatural 
for  a  woman  never  to  have  had  an  ofiPer; 
she  was  pretty  sure  she  should  never 
say  *'yes;'*  but  it  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  have  a  chance  to  say  **  no." 
Why  did  she  never  marry  ?  I  answer, 
simply  because,  as  I  have  said  before, 
she  had  no  ofiPers !  But  if,  pushing  me 
further  back  amongst  all  the  intricacies 
of  cause  and  effect,  you  choose  to  ask — 
How  did  it  happen  she  had  no  offers  ? 
I  can  only  say,  again,  /  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  so  ordained  by  fate; 
perhaps  she  was  one  of  those  '*  atoms" 
which  PoUok  supposes  was  **made 
superfluously,  and  needed  not  to  build 
creation  with;"  perhaps  she  was  too 
good,  or  pos^bly  not  good  enough,  for 
this  species  of  martyrdom.  Have  it  your 
way,  settle  it  to  your  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  the  best  guess  I  can  make 
upon  the  subject  is  this :  Miss  Parker*s 
father  was  a  portly,  comfortable,  widow- 
er, with  an  easy  and  lucrative  office; 
his  income  was  amply  sufficient  for  his 
annual  expenses,  and  not  being  a  man 
of  provident  habits  (or  ra£er,  his 
economy,  like  that  of  the  child  who 
thought  the  old  moons  might  be  cut  up 
into  stars,  being  more  ingenious  in 
theory  than  useful  in  practice),  he  lived 
up  to  the  very  extent  of  it.  Conseouent- 
ly.  Miss  Ann  Parker,  his  only  child,  and 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  had  been  in- 
dulged in  every  whim  ;  accustomed  to 
spend  money  more  freely  than  others 
of  twice  her  expectations,  and  early 
Buitounded  by  the  appurtenances  of 
comfort  and  elegance,  which  seemed 
positive  luxuries  to  her    less-favored 


and  more  rustic  neighbors  of  Lemon- 
dale. 

But  either  things  do  go  by  contra- 
ries in  this  world,  as  it  is  often  said 
they  do,  or  else  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation is  no  chimera-— for  this  very 
superior  good  luck,  as  it  appeiired  to 
Miss  Ann  and  her  half-envious  young 
female  friends,  was  precisely  the  great 
barrier  in  her  way.  Had  she  bad  less 
ready  money  and  greater  expectations, 
it  might  have  been  different — her  wealth 
might  then  have  enhanced  her  worth  ; 
but,  now,  many  an  honest,  disinterested 
young  man,  who  would  have  scorned 
to  marry  her  fir  her  wealth,  had  she 
had  a  fortune,  shrunk  from  marrying 
her  without  oue.  Many  a  rising  young 
man  of  good  pronuse,  who  had  to  make 
his  o¥m  way  in  the  world,  would  gladly 
have  married  her  without  a  shilling, 
had  she  been  a  poor  man*s  daughter ; 
but,  reflecting  upon  tiie  utter  impossi- 
bility of  supporting,  beneath  his  own 
roo^  all  the  elegances  of  Mr.  Parker's 
establishment,  turned  away  from  our 
heroine  as  an  expensive  luxury,  alto- 
gether beyond  his  means,  and  sought 
a  bride  of  humble  pretensions.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Miss  Ann  Parker,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,  the  best 
educated,  the  most  agreeable  and  popu- 
lar, continued  to  be  from  year  to  year 
the  village  belle,  having  plenty  of 
friends,  but  no  lovers,  always  receiving 
attentions,  but  never  an  ojer ;  and 
although,  time  after  time,  walking  up 
to  the  altar  of  Hymen  with  her  youn^ 
friends,  as  accessory,  she  seemed 
doomed  never  to,  appear  there  as  a 
principal.  That  this  state  of  things 
was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  Miss  Ann  Parker,  may  be 
shrewdly  guessed.  She  kept  her  own 
counsel,  however,  and  when  the  young 
housekeepers  flatteringly  asserted — 
"  Ah  !  you  are  too  fastidious  ever  to 
marry — you  are  too  happy  now  to  be 
willing  to  make  any  change  ;  had  I 
had  a  house  like  yours,  I  dare  say  I 
should  never  have  married,*' — Miss 
Ann  Parker's  smiling  lip  acknowledged 
the  compliment,  and  her  heart  its  fal- 
lacy; and  when  her  dear  friend  Cle- 
mentine came  to  offer  her  the  now 
rather  distasteful  post  of  bridesmaid, 
and  laughingly  whispered,  *'  You  must 
stand  by  me,  dear ;  for  we  two  are  now 
the  last  of  our  set,"  Miss  Ann 
Parker's  answer  of — •*  Never  mind, 
my  dear,  the  cheapest  goods  always  go 
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off  fir^t."  rontninnl  ri*  much  liitt«*rnoi*s 
us  h«'r  p'lith'  ii:itur*'  w.-m  cu])!!!)!!*  of.  I 
bt'Iii'Vf.  »i  f«MV  ii)i»iitli<  lat**r.  flu*  diil  tell 
<Mi>in«'i)tino,  in  ntrict  ('(»iiti<)i'ii<M>,  that 
^hr  had  hiilf  a  inind  to  sny  ^hc  would  not 
iiuiny  tIm*  ))<>st  mail  in  tht*  fvorld  ;  but 
tin'  rt  niMiniii;;  inoji-ty  of  mind,  winch 
«•!»<•  wi-i'l_v  krpt  to  li«»r«»'lf,  wan  hnlf  a 
mind  to  innrry  tin'  fii'>t  man  who  Hhnuld 
nil'iT  him.M'If;  ami  ra-^h  and  widt'ly 
rontradi<'torv  as  tlirso  spvend  Ktnto- 
ini-nts  fiTtaiidy  may  Hoimd.  I  funry,  in 
]wiint  of  fact,  it  was  likely  to  make 
v«rv  litth*  ditV»Tonr«»  wl»ii»h  conclusion 
Hh«*  had  d<'t«TmiiMMi  to  ahide  l>v. 

Hut  it  is  on<*  of  tiic  or)n.oolationR  of 
iH  ilwrllrrs  f»n  tliis  oon'*tantiy-n'volvin*5 
\*h\\.  tiiat,  in  a  world  r(i>  clian!;!!!^,  no- 
thiiiir  ran  lonp;  n*main  unclian^od  ;  every 
n«'w  n'volutii>n  awak«'ns  a  new  hope, 
and  a  new  hope  was  ahout  to  <]awn.on 
ihf  hi»rizon  <»f  Mi*:s  Ann  I'arker. 

One  s'ift.  Iwilmy,  Hunshinv  Sal)bath 
in  J'.im'.  when  the  llowt-ry  earth  was 
lookimr  {rriem*st,  and  smelinif^Hweetent, 
sh"  wim  rarly  in  her  |daco  in  the 
«inL.'iiiir  seats  of  tlie  villiip^t  ebnreh — 
(did  1  say  tlmt.  amon^  h**r  other  ac- 
(•i'in|di*hme!its.  slie  exeidh'd  in  sacred 
nit  l'>iiy.  and  held  a  eonspirnous  8itua- 
ti'Mi  ill  tli»*  villa^re  <'}ioir  ?) — and  uptm 
tli>  liri;:)it  ami  ausjiieinus  day,  as  sho 
>t<>..d  lip  ti>  hiiiLT.  sill'  luMNime  awaro  o| 
ti  "  «;ir':<«*i  rei^arils  of  a  well-ilressed 
a!id  r:iili»T  {ri»i»d-liM>kiiiir  younj^  man, 
a  >trMU'.'ir  to  hi-r,  who  occupied  a 
niL'lilHiriiii;  piw.  Mi«js  Ann  l*arker 
W.I-  jd«'asantly  (■niiscioiis  <if  looking 
rMiiarkahlv  w«ll  that  diiv  :  ^he  won*  a 
ii"\v  liry".  and  ln-r  honnet  had  Im'cq 
m«'-t  lnri>iijiiiir|y  trimitud  within  a  fort- 
iiii'lit.  Th*'  >niiiini'r  air.  tin Mipfh  warm 
jii.d  ««"ft.  was  dry.  and  she  knew  that 
h»  r  liii'jli'ts  w«-r«*  eri>]>  and  >hinin^  ; 
wi  ill-  t'lH"  warmtli  of  thf  day  had  pwn 
a  "••({  i'i>l'ir  t«)  her  sometime!*  pale 
eli»i  kx  ;  si»  sli*'  sto  id  the  fire  (»f  the 
sir.ini:»'i's  iii>p»-('ti«in.  like  a  lit»ly 
iiir'.r'vr.      Shi'  ^a^t   Iht  fine  evos  d<»wu 

m;i.i:i    hi-r  inn»i('-) k,  and  then  up  to 

t!.i'  h'-avi'iiM  ti>  whidi  nhe  addressed 
hi  r  »'W^  ;  Mud  th»-n  she  HuOered  them 
t"  L'laiii-i'  in  thi*  din  rtion  of  the  hand- 
.-  r:;"  >tra!ii.''i-r — >tarinf^  still  I  How 
*!r;ti'L'<"  I  TIh'U  eaiiH»  a  louder  burst 
<r'  I -a'niiHly.  anotliiT  plaiice  at  the 
!•  ■■•!..  stii'tlo  r  at  till*  heavens,  another 
:it  •li»-  >triiiu"r — ««till  >tarini^  I  !  how 
li.iM-  lii.;^  I  !     'I'lii'    p«alm     was   ended, 

tl '■  i r.    r«j'la«»il,    and.  ^atlu'rin^  her 

^h.'twl     •rraci-t'ullv   around    her   as    she 


rtunk  into  her  seat,  sho  ventarod  one 
more  ntray  fs^lancp — at  it  yet  !  !  I  Hoir 
rfr^  stran^i^e  ! !  !  How  very  flatter- 
inp  !  !  !  Certainly,  if  it  is  any  compli- 
ment to  o  lady  ti»  he  »ttiu*ed  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Mitirt  Ann  Park«*r  had  |i^>od 
n'lLson  to  ho  ])n'(^miiiently  f^ratifivd. 
That  day,  cdd  Parson  Bailey  deliverod 
ono  of  his  very  lonpfOHt  and  most  able 
dii*courHe9 — a  perfectly  hydra  headed 
Kermon — a  wonderfully  clever  thin^  in 
iti«  way ;  in  which  ho  deHcribfd,  with 
oxact  ininuteneM,  the  very  ])osition  of 
th'»  window  in  tho  third  loft  from  which 
EutyehuH  fell  ;  and  sup^^sted  various 
remote  and  curious  caui«es  for  the 
youn^  nuin's  Homnolency,  naYvoIj 
oTerl«H>kinf;  tho  hi m ply  avowed  and 
Hignifionnt  fact,  that  **  Paul  was  long 
pn^achinf;  :*'  a  sermtm  from  which  the 
<mly  deducihlo  moral  (viz. :  that  sleepj 
youn^  men  had  bettor  not  venturo  aloft* 
or  nit  in  third-ntory  windows),  must 
have  fi^reatiy  odilicd  his  hearers.  Yet* 
Miss  Ann  Parker,  hifi^h  up  in  tho  music- 
loft,  all  undismayed  by  tho  extreme 
similarity  between  her  own  circum- 
stances and  those  of  the  backsliding 
yomip:  Hebrew,  sat  and  listened  in 
exemplary  patience,  all  throup^h  **  ninth- 
ly*'and  **  tenthly,**  up  to  ^'iinollyand 
in  conclusion  ;'*  only  ventiinn^  to  as- 
certain, from  timi;  to  time,  that  the 
stranf»er*s  eyes  were  well  oj»en.  When 
at  last  the  service  was  ended,  and  she 
left  the  singing  seats,  she  encountered 
him  at  the  dtMir  of  the  pew  he  had  oc- 
cupied, and  she  thou«^ht  he  made  her  a 
half  bow  ;  but,  passing  on,  shu  tu(»k  the 
ann  of  her  father,  who  wan  always 
waiting  fur  her  in  tho  purch,  and  walked 
home. 

The  next  day,  as  Miss  Ann  Park* 
er  was  rt*tuming  from  her  morning 
walk,  which  had  extended  to  tho  other 
side  of  the  village,  drawing  near  a  gate 
which  terminat«'d  a  gn'en  lane,  sho  saw 
tht*  handsome  stnuiger  approaching  it 
fn>m  the  other  side  ;  he  saw  and  recog- 
nized h«T,  advanced  rapidly,  opened  the 
gate  with  a  courteous  bow  and  smile,  and 
held  it  open  while  slio  passed  through  : 
she  thought  he  seemed  half  inclined  ta 
speak  to  her ;  she  fancied  she  caught 
the  half  uttered  words — '*  Miss  Ann 
Parker,**  bnt  she  was  not  suro  ;  so 
raising  horfino  eyes  to  hi^  face,  she  ac- 
knowied>?ed  his  attention  by  a  smile  and 
a  sort  of  sliding  curtesy,  and  parsed  on. 

Tho  next  day.  Miss  Ann  Parker 
felt  more  in  need  of  air  and  exercise 
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than  ever,  and,  arrajing  heiself  witii 
more  than  ttsnal  oare  (and  she  was 
never  negleotful  of  these  minor  dnties 
of  life),  she  set  oat  She  walked  witli 
unoommon  perseverance  for  abont  three 
hours,  and  though  in  that  time  she 
had  met  or  passed  nearly  ell  the  ao* 
tive  popalation  of  Lemondale,  stilly 
she  felt  that  she  had  seen  remUy  no- 
body  ;  and  she  determined  to  eaU  on 
her  friend  Clementine,  and  see  if  it  were 
possible  to  elicit  any  information  from 
ner.  She  found  OlementiDe  at  home, 
engaged  as  usual,  in  devotLon  to  a  big* 
headed,  pale-feoed,  watery ^eyed  young 
gentleman,  with  remarkably  thin  legs  ; 
whom  she  evidently  regarded  as  an  un- 
commonly fine  specimen  of  the  oherub 
species ;  and  after  Miss  Paiker  had  suffi* 
ciently  admired  the  cross^grabed  little 
mortu,  and  had  had  her  own  spirits  rais* 
ed  by  a  persoad  inspection  of  his  new 
tooth,  the  conversation  was  su£Bered  to 
flow  into  other  channels,  and  after  one  or 
two  desultory  and  preliminary  observa- 
tions, a  dexterous  turn,  on  the  part  of 
our  heroine,  brought  it  to  the  denred 
point,  and  she  ventured  to  mention,  in  a 
cursory  and  indifferent  manner,  her  in- 
terviews with  the  handsome  stranger. 
But  Clementine  had  nothing  to  tell,  she 
knew  nothing  about  him,  she  had  not 
heard  of  such  a  person  being  in  town. 
Poor  little  Eddie  had  been  so  worri- 
some, she  had  not  been  out  for  a  day  or 
two,  did  not  even  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  ;  Tom  had  not  mentioned  him, 
she  wondered  he  had  not ;  for  Tom 
always  knew  about  everybody  ;  she 
really  wondered  Tom  had  not  men- 
tioned him,  but  she  would  ask  him  all 
about  it  directly  he  came  home  to  din- 
ner. Her  visitor  begged  her  not  to 
take  any  trouble  about  it,  it  was  not 
of  the  least  importance  to  her,  she 
really  did  not  know  how  she  came  to 
mention  it  at  all  I  And  snapping  her  fin- 

gers,  and  nodding  to  the  stoiid-looking 
aby,  who  evinced  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence to  her  efforts  to  amuse  him,  she 
assured  his  fond  mother  he  had  a  very 
remarkable  head  (which  he  certainly 
had),  that  she  was  sure  he  would  be  *'  a 
poet  or  something,''  and  that  she  was 
positively  certain,  almost,  that  his  hair 
would^  curl ;  then  kissing  Clementinet 
and  bidding  her  a  good  morning,  she 
left  her,  and  pursued  her  walk. 

But  fate  had  certainly  decided  to 
take  Miss  Ann  Parker's  affairs  into  her 
own  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  shaping 


out  her  destiny  with  marvelous  celerity ; 
for,  ten  minutes  after  she  left  Clemen- 
tine, she  again  encountered  **  the  hand- 
some stranger.*'  Again  he  advanced 
with  a  bow  and  a  smue,  as  if  some  un- 
accountable impulse  moved  him  to  ad- 
dress her,  and  suddenly  plunging  his 
hand  into  his  vest,  he  drew  form  a  card 
or  billet,  which  he  seemed  about  to  of- 
fer to  her ;  but  Miss  Ann  Parker  was  a 
woman  who  knew  her  own  worth,  and 
was  not  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage ; 
she  had  reflected  upon  this  subject,  in 
all  its  beatings^  too  often  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  any  emeigeney  whatever ;  and 
though  ^e  did  not  intend  to  kill  a 
young  man  with  disdain,  like  Barbara 
Allen,  etiU,  you  know,  some^ing  is  due 
to  the  conventioBalities  of  society.  So, 
pretending  not  to  see  his  outstretched 
ha^d,  she  returned  his  salutation,  and, 
bestowing  upon  him  a  look  which  she 
herself  would  have  described  as  severely 
sweet  and  graciously  dignified,  she  gath- 
ered up  her  shawl,  ejid  moved  on,  with  a 
step  as  firm  and  resolute  as  if  Lucretia 
had  been  her  grandmother,  and  the 
goddess  Diana  her  maiden  aunt  But 
if  the  limbs  of  Miss  Ann  Parker  were 
thus  obedient  to  her  strict  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  high  pressure  principle, 
and  bore  her  off  in  triumphant  dignity, 
her  thoughts  were  far  less  obsequious, 
they  woiud  return  and  linger  with  the 
handsome  stranger-— and  how  very 
handsome  he  was !  how  elegant  J  what 
an  inteUeotual  face!  vfho  was  he? 
what  was  he  ?  A  gentleman  by  birth 
and  edttcatioii,  that  was  dear ;  his  very 
bow  and  smile,  his  whole  manner 
evinced  this ;  a  professional  man,  no 
doubt,  but  in  whicn  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions should  she  class  him  ?  which 
of  the  walks  of  life  most  likely  to  have 
produced  so  bright  a  gem  ?  And  as 
the  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  civic 
feast,  in  assigning  a  place  to  some  dis- 
tinguished guest,  carries  him  higher 
up,  and  higher  still,  until  he  places  him 
under  the  very  wing  of  Mr.  President 
himself,  so  the  courteous  imagination 
of  Miss  Ann  Parker  carried  up  the  hand- 
some stranger,  through  all  tne  honora- 
ry degrees  of  surgery,  medicine  and  law, 
and  left  him  nothing  short  of  **  a  divine." 
Yes,  a  clergyman  —  a  distinguished 
clergyman ;  lus  black  dress,  and  quiet, 
grave  manner  betrayed  his  caste ;  and 
then,  she  thought,  how  dignified  and 
how  honorable  a  calling  it  was.  And  a 
minister's   wife — what     an    extensive 
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*>pli*»n»  oi  usefulness  was  hers  !  How 
iiianifuhJ,  Imw  ^wot»t,  how  ennobling 
wfit*  \\\v  tluties  of  a  n)iniHt(*r'8  wife ! 
To  h'Hil  tlio  llo<'k,  oven  as  the  hi'Hutiful 
Jt*wi.*h  K;ic!1h*1  UmI  the  flock  of  Lahan, 
r<ou  of  lietliueL  the  Syritui !  To  be  to 
the  "ilM-jjlieid  almost  what  Aaron  was 
t.»  Mn>c>  !  To  p;iy  visits  to  the  poor, 
i\iu\  rre»«ivo  ^ifts  from  the  rich ;  to 
lay  u[)  tnasun*  in  heaven,  and  n'ceive 
a  h.an<ls'nne  .•<alary  on  earth,  paid  once 
a  «juart<T,  in  euirent  coin!  To  be,  at 
nil'*',  an  humble  instrument  of  good, 
and  tiit>  honored  lady  of  the  parish  ! 
To  be  invit(>d  to  all  weddings  and 
<hrist.  ninjjjs,  and  have  a  donation  party 
at  home  once  in  tiiroo  years !  These  were 
some  <*i  the  crude  ideas  of  theology 
which  were  turning  over  in  Miss  Ann 
I'arktr'rt  mind,  like  small  potatoes  un- 
derprf'in^  the  boiling  process.  Yes,  he 
must  be  a  clergyman  ;  tliat  point  she 
ronsidiTed  as  settled.  But  of  what  de- 
noniin.ition  ?  Unitarian, Trinitarian,  Uni- 
\er>ahst,  Haptist,  or  Orthodox  ?  There 
is  no  distingui>hing  mark ;  hence  her 
fancy  could  not  go  on  in  an  air-line  any 
furth«r,  but  presented  the  subject  ob- 
li«iuely  ;  and  then,  pho  began  to  won- 
ih'T  (merely  as  a  general  thing,  of 
C'ur.-*'-,  y(»u  know'i,  whether  a  conscien- 
t:  >M>  youncj  jxtm)!!  could,  **  in  such 
:\n>\  -iJi^b  a  case."  give  up  the  particu- 
lar \i\vs  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cat-  «i.  in  <li*f«Tence  to  the  judgment  of 
::n.»!in  ]-,  however  dear  ?  She  reallv  did 
ii'-r  ki.»w  ;  >he  thought  it  mifrht  Im»  possi- 
l.»l»' ;  i;'.it  then,  again,  she  thought,  mif^ht 
tlup*  n  »t  be  a  union  of  mind  so  perfect, 
that  each  party,  in  mutiuil  confidence 
and  ><  it'-rer'pejM,  might  retain  their  own 
\i.\N-  ?  and.  in  agreeing  upon  all  other 
sul.j''*'t>,  a^ree  to  differ  upon  this  ?  and 
ii  \i-i'  :i  i»t'  little  boys  baptized  by  im- 
ni'T-i'Mi,  and  little  girls  by  sprinkling, 
r-'sc  iJ!»  in  her  miml  sideways,  like  the 
pjiiiit-d  ('lipids  of  the  theatre. 

Tli»  <e  r«lle«'tioii-!,  with  all  their  vari- 
■u>  i\.!nitieations.  for  I  have  given  you 
«'iily  the  liejuN  nf  the  discourse,  brouglit 
ht  r  «,.  thr  irate  of  her  own  gardi'n  ;  and 
\\'\\\\  ritb*  r  a  <'Mn-<ciouxness  that  she 
i.vi  1  •  i'W  s}»eii(ling  her  tim«?  in  unprofit- 
:;:!'•  i:i»M-itation.  she  began  to  gjither 
I  ■.'<.-  .\ith  a-  much  /.'"al  jis  if  roses  were 
ohiy  rna«le  to  ])e  <ii-«{illed.  The  next 
:ii<Mi,i.i^r.  l,(.f,,r,>  Mi>s  Ann  Parker  had 
tin."  to  >et  "Ut  upnn  her  meditated 
walk,  and  wjiilt*  Ai*-  was  still  in  her 
(  hainb*  r,  giving  th«'  tini^hing  touches  to 
i^  now  collar  of  the  latest  fashion,  a 


knock  at  the  front-door  startled  her 
from  her  propriety ;  the  lace  dropped 
from  her  hands,  and,  springing  up,  she 
exclaimed  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
heightened  cx>lor :  **The  handsome 
stranger."  Now,  lest  any  of  my  read- 
ers should  suppose  that  I  am  dealing 
in  the  marvelous,  and  about  to  oHcribo 
to  my  hen)ine  the  gift  of  second-sight, 
clairvoyance,  or  prophecy,  or  any 
other  mysterious  faculty  whatever,  by 
which  she  could,  while  seated  in  a  back 
chamber,  intuitively  declare  who  was 
knocking  at  the  front-door,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  explain,  that  although 
there  was  a  door  in  the  front  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker's house,  with  a  brass  knocker,  and 
a  gravel  walk  loading  thereto,  yet,  this 
door  was  practically  no  more  a  mode 
of  ingress  and  egress  than  either  of  the 
front  windows ;  the  uses  of  the  family, 
and  the  customs  of  their  neighbors  hay- 
ing conferred  that  distinction  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  side,  or,  to  use  the  vernacu- 
lar of  Lemondale,  the  end-door.  So 
that  a  knock  at  the  hull  door  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  stranger,  igno- 
rant of  the  promises,  and  the  habits  of 
the  family. 

Hetty  hastened  from  the  kitchen, 
where  she  was  busily  ironing  some  of 
**  sir\s  shirts,*'  to  answer  the  summons  ; 
and  Miss  Ann  Parker,  feeling  herself 
the  person  principally  concerned, 
thought  it  no  harm  to  open  her  cham- 
ber door  and  listen.  She  heard  u  clear, 
manly  voice  ask — **  Is  Miss  Ann  Par- 
ker at  home?"  and  she  closed  the  door, 
in  a  wonderful  state  of  excitement,  as 
Hetty  ushered  him  into  the  best  parlor. 
Another  moment,  and  the  unsuspicious 
Hettv  Cfuno  up  to  announce  the  amval. 

"Who  is  it,  Hetty?" 

**  Goodness  me  !  Why  Miss  Ann 
I'afker  !  I  don't  know,  Pm  sure  ;  he's 
a  real  stylo  gentlemen,  I  gue.^s;  he 
ain't  any  of  our  Lemondale  folks,  I 
know  ;  leastways,  I  m«ver  see  him  be- 
fore, and  I  guess  I  know  pn'tty  much 
the  tote  of  the  folks  round  this  way." 

*' Heautiful  tribute!"  mused  Miss 
Ann  Parker,  "  even  the  unsophisticated 
mind  of  this  ignorant  woman  does  hom 
age  to  superior  worth  and  elegance.** 
And,  smoothing  her  curls,  oud  tighten- 
ing the  azure  ribbon  which  confined  the 
snowy  folds  of  her  moniing  n)be,  she 
took  a  fresh  pocket-handkerchief  from 
the  upper  drawer,  and  saturated  it  with 
coh)gne-water,  in  preparation  for  the 
commg  interview,  for  who  could    tell 
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what  trials  were  before  her  ?  From  a 
gontle  agitation,  or  a  little  faintishneas, 
up  to  a  drop-scene,  it  was  best  to  be 
prepared.  Miss  Parker  found  her  guest 
awaiting  her  in  a  somewhat  embarrass- 
ed, but  not  ungraceful  attitude. 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

**Grood  morning,  madam  ;  Miss  Ann 
Parker,  I  presume  ?"    A  graoeful  bend 
of  affirmation.  *' Dr.  Charles  Hemming- 
way.  Miss  Parker."    Another  courtly 
bend.     **  Take  a  chair,  if  you  please. 
Dr.     Hemmingway,"    and    gracefully 
waving  her  hand  towards  one  chair,  she 
took  another  herself,  as  if  to  show  him 
how  it  was  to  be  done.    The  gentleman 
obeyed  her,  and  then  there  ensued  a 
moment's  awkward  pause,  for  the  hand- 
some stranger  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
words,  and  rather  puzzled  how  to  open 
his  case ;  and  Miss  Ann  Parker,  fully 
understanding  and  sympathizing  in  his 
delicate    embarrassment,    determined, 
4ike    a    humane  woman  as    she  was, 
to  take  upon  herself,  for  a  while,  the 
burden  of  the  conversation,  and  thus 
give  him  time  to  recover  himself.     ^*  A 
very  fine  day,  Dr.  Hemmingway."  **  It 
is    a  fine  day — an  uncommonly  fine 
day,  indeed  ;  wind  a  little  east,  I  think, 
but  not  chUly  at  all."  •*  Have  you  been 
walking  far  this  morning?"    **0h  no, 
not  far  at  all ;  only  through  the  village, 
up  from  the  tavern,  where  I  am  keep- 
ing for  the  present.''    He  was  growing 
more  at  his  ease  every  moment;    he 
was  certainly  **  coming  to,"  and  Miss 
Ann  Parker  thought  if  she  could  only 
keep  his  head  above  water  a  few  min- 
utes longer,  he  would  be  able  to  catch 
his  breath,  and  strike  out  for  himself ; 
so  she  went  on  with  a  zeal  and  judg- 
ment worthy  of  a  medal  from  any  hu- 
mane society.     *•  You  are  a  strangbr 
here,  I  think,  Dr.  Hemmingway*  and 
have  had,  as  yet,  little  opportunity  to 
explore  the  many  beauties  m  this  vicini- 
ty— beauties  in  which  our  village  is,  I 
believe,  unsurpassed  by  any  place  of 
its  size  in  the  Uuion.     We  are  a  sim- 
ple-hearted people,  Dr.  Hemmingway, 
the  children  of  nature,  warm-hearted, 
unpolished  rustics ;  but  our  village  is  a 
gem  of  rural   beauty — a  gem  which 
might  sparkle  proudly  in  the  coronet  of 
a  peer!"      Dr.  Hemmingway  bowed, 
but  silently ;  |)erhaps  he  was  thinking 
**  the  peer"  might  mid  himself  rather 
top-heavy  in  this  somewhat  novel  sort 
of  sparkling  headrdress.    And  the  fair 
speaker  went  ou — *'  You  will  think  me 


a  sad  enthusiast  I  fear,  and  so  I  be- 
lieve I  am ;  but  tJiis  is  my  native  vale, 
and  the  only  child  of  a  long  widowed 
father  (for  I  claim  that  sweet  sad  privi- 
lege), I  have  learned  lo  f[x  my  afft»c- 
tions  upon  inanimate  objects.  Nature 
has  become  the  mother  of  the  mother- 
less ;  the  trees  of  the  wiM-wood  are  my 
brothers  and  sisters;  the  lilies  of  the 
field  my  playmates  and  my  friends  !" 
A^ain  the  listener  bowed,  but  she 
fancied. more  coldly  and  abstractedly 
than  before,  and  it  flashed  across  her 
mind  that  this  warm  admiration  for  her 
native  home,  however  amiable  in  the 
abstract,  was  not  the  most  encouraging 
theme  to  a  man  who  came  hoping  to 
win  her  to  his  own  ,*  and,  widi  all  a  wo- 
man's ready  tact,  she  hastened  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  this  dilemma. — 
**  But,  while  I  thus  fondly  and  proudly 
boast  of  my  native  place,  my  attach- 
ment to  Lemondaie  is  not  an  exclusive 
one — I  am  keenly  alive  to  rural  beau^ 
everywhere  !  I  can  believe  thei'e  are 
other  places  equally  beautifui^  which 
need  but  to  be  equally  known,  to  be 
equally  beloved  ;  nature,  beneficent  na- 
ture, reveals  herself  to  her  true  wor- 
shipers on  the  grand  and  barren  hill, 
and  by  the  ever-rolling  sea;  on  the 
wide  waste  of  the  lonely  prairie,  or  in 
the  Bweedy-secluded  valley  !  the  heart 
— the  heart — Dr.  Hemmingway,  can 
build  itself  a  home,  as  the  wild  bird 
bmlds  its  nest — *  for  tohat  and  where  is 
home  but  with  the  loving  ?' — You,  too, 
I  am  persuaded,  can  share  in  my  en- 
thusiasm ;  your  profession  has  taught 
you  to  *  look  through  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God  ;*  for,  though  so  short  a  time 
a  resident  here,  I  think  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  supposing  I  have  met  you  in 
some  of  my  morning  walks."  "  Yes," 
said  the  handsome  stranger,  visibly 
brightening  up,  **  I  have  met  you  twice  ; 
I  saw  you,  too,  at  church."  •*  Ah  ?" 
said  Miss  Ann  Parker.  **  Yes,  indeed*'^ 
he  continued,  now  speaking  with  in- 
creasing animation  ;  **  And  I  knew  you 
at  once  ;  I  felt  sure  I  should,  I  had 
beard  of  you  so  often  !"  **  Indeed  ?•' 
— **  Yes,  indeed  !  you  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me,  and  I  felt  sure  I  should 
not  mistake  you ;  and,  indeed,"  he 
added,  speaking  in  a  half-hesitating, 
haif-oonmlentiar  tone,  *4twa8  partly 
on  your  account,  partly  from  a  wish  to 
see  you,  that  I  came  to  Lemondaie." 
Flattering  avowal !  ingenuous  declara- 
tion ! — had  fame    tbeu    at   last   done 
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jii.-itiiv  tv>  hor  ?  nnd  woro  X\w  chnnns, 
wh'h'li  )iad  btM'ii  so  litth^  appn'ciatod  at 
Lt-mundalts  ]>()\v('rful  cnonj^Ii  to  l»ring 
in  1)1  r  fei't  thi.>«  <Iistiu^iii^h«'<l  stranger 
from  iM'ihaprt  aiiotlier  county  ?  It  was 
n«^w  his  turn  to  spoak,  and  hors  ti>  listfiu. 
•'  V«  s  I  MisM  I'arkrr,  t!u<  dfscriptiou 
I  iia^l  nofivfd  of  you  had  prrjnirt'd  me 
lo  ri-;^anl  you  with  unusual  iutorcst ; 
y«Mi  .o-niiii>d  on  nu*  when  wo  met.  and  io 
vour  Miiih?  I  at  onet*  (lix'ovorcd  much 
t!i:it  cnrourap'd  ino  to  a(Mr<^ss  you  ;  I 
felt  that  wo  might  l>o,  mutually,  uiuch 
to  nm-  another.'*  *'  Oh!  Dr.  Ilomminj?- 
WAV  I  ^I^a^o  mo  ;  that  is  ao  buddeii  !" 
*•  Nav — Miss  ParkiT.  oxcuso  mo  :  but 
M>a  have  sundy  uo  n^isou  to  lilush  ; 
::iy  |ir<>[Misal  may  Hccm  suddon  to  you, 
b'Ut  it  is  uo  loiigor  tho  custom  to  make 
:t  ni\  fXi'vy  of  thcHo  things,  as  thoy  usod 
to  (!•»  in  tho  tinics  oi'  tnir  prudii^h 
P'ran<!:ni»tli».*rs  ;  you  may  perhaps  think 
m*'  pi'f>uinptiJous,  in  titus  intruding 
u^xM)  your  loisuro,  without  a  formal  in- 
troiiuctiiin  ;  hut  I  havo  no  acquaintance 
in  thi>  placo  from  whom  I  cuuld  ask 
such  a  fav«)r  ;  I  can.  lnjwcver,  produce 
the  tno^t  flattering  testimonialri  from 
m«'n  of  tho  vory  hij^hoAt  nuik  in  my 
own  pn»fessit)n,  and  h'ttors  of  rocom- 
memiatiou  and  introduction  from  many 
kin]  patrons  and  <llstin<[ni>-'*b('d  frionda 
in  Siiirli-y  ;  thi'so  1  shall  Ijiunost  happy 
t'Mitr".  r  for  tho  inspO(*tion  of  y<»ur  father 
and  y.'iirM'lf." — '•  Ynu  are  then  ftottled 
at  >iiirli-y  ?"  said  Miss  Ann  Parker, 
wh«»  niturallv  wished  to  learn  some- 
thiiij'it'  his  whereal>iuits.  *'  I  am  not 
fX'u-riy  stttltd  anywhere  at  present  ;  I 
have  Iti'fii  in  .Shirley  f«»r  two  years 
pa'if,  and  1  like  tho  ]»lac<^  and  tho 
jM-  •[■!«•  :  hut  I  want  a  wi<le  lield  of  use- 
I'uiiii  >s  ;  however,  a  man  of  my  pri»- 
!V»*ion  has  littlo  choice  of  place,  he 
mu^r  L'o  where  a  living  offers ;  and  for 
n:y«»li'.  I  confess  1  care  lit  lie  for  tho  lo- 
rari  -n,  if  1  can  but  1k»  sure  of  encour- 
ap'iiient  and  support  from  the  pot)plo  to 
wl.oin  I  deviate  my  timt*  and  talentd  ;  and 
if  I  ran  lind  encouragement  here^""  ho 
aiidrd  with  a  bow  and  a  )>land  8milo — 
**  if  ]i'»'i  will  trust  ytiurself  to  mo,  1  feel 
prMni  to  say  you  shall  never  n»gret 
yo.ir  fonlidenco."  **  1  am  suro  of  it. 
Dr.  H- inmin^way  !"  said  the  lady,  as, 
swei-tly  l)lushing.  slio  raised  her  oyes 
to  hi-,  witli  acontidinpj  glance  :  *•  I  am 
sure  I  f  that  ;  indeed,  your  own  air  and 
manner  are  the  be>t  letters  of  introduc- 
tion.*" Tho  Doctor  l)owed  (iw  well  he 
might),  and   she   went  on — •*  But  Dr. 


Ilommingway,  although  no  longer  a 
child  in  years,  I  am  Htill  a  child  in 
heart :  I  have  a  fathiT — a  kind,  indulgent 
father  :  I  must  refer  you  to  him.*'  **  But, 
surely — surely.  Miss  l^trker.  you  will 
decidi*  for  yourself  in  a  case  like  this  ; 
you  are  your  own  mistress,  at  least, 
uium  such  a  point.**  ''  I  am  nustro88 
ot  my  own  actions,  sir.'*  said  Miss  Par- 
ker, with  an  uir  of  gentle  reproof — »*  but 
only  sfi  by  the  indulg<'nco  ot  my  dear  pa- 
rent;  I  have  learned  the  great  truth  that 
a  womun^d  power  is  in  submission, 
whether  as  daughter,  wife,  or  mother. 
Dr.  Ilommingway,  her  weakness  is  her 
Ptrengtii,  her  bimdugti  ia  her  fn'dom  ; 
and  o'er  you  can  win  my  consent,  my 
father's  must  lead  the  way."  ^*  liut, 
aurely  you  do  nt)t  mean  to  say*' — 
*'  Yes  !  I  c/o.  Dr.  Ilommingway  !"  and 
she  shook  all  her  curls  at  him,  witli  an 
uir  of  pretty  willfulu«'as,  '*  I  do  mean 
just  what  I  say.'*  **  But  ctmatder  ! 
Miss  Parker,  gentlemen  of  your  faUier*s 
age  view  these  things  so  differently 
from  what  wo  do  !"  (  Wc — nln.*ady  his 
imagination  had  begun  to  associate  her 
with  himself) — *•  ho  will,  I  fear,  scarce- 
ly consent — he,  probably  gets  along 
very  comfortably  as  ho  ia  ;  luid  at  hia 
ago  ho  will  naturally  bo  disinclined  to 
any  change."  •*  I  grant  it  -it  will  at 
first  seem  cruel  to  iL<«k  him  to  part  with 
all  he  has  left  him  ;  but  I  know  ho  Iovoh 
mo.  Dr.  Ilemmingway  !  lovt;s  mo  na 
(uily  a  father  can  love  an  only  child ! 
ho  will  consent  at  last,  1  am  suro  ho 
will  ;  he  can  refuse  me  nothing ;  ami 
cheered,  encouraged,  and  supporti'd  by 
his  dear  experience  and  exampl(>.  I  shall 
forget  my  own  timidity."  *'  You  are. 
of  course,  the  best  judge.  Miss  Parker, 
of  what  your  father  may  do  ;  and  I 
must  be  governed  by  yt>ur  wishes  ;  but 
one  question  more  :  it  I  van  obtain  his 
consent,  will  you  at  once  appoint  a 
day  ?  or  must  1  wait  until  he — "  **  Oh  ! 
Dr.  Ilemmingway,  this  is  really  too — 
t<K>  much  !  tliis  request  is  surely  pro- 
mature — grant  mo  a  littlo  more  time  ;  I 
really  cannot  say.*'  **  I  must,  of  course, 
wait  your  time,"  said  tho  handar>me 
stranger — '*  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see 
tho  advantage  of  an  unnecessary  delay, 
agitating  to  yourself,  and  irksome  to 
me,  but  you  can  be  n'fiecting  up<m  it,  and 
wo  may  perhaps  settle  this  point  at  our 
next  interview — you  think  I  had,  then, 
bott^T  speak  to  your  father  at  once  ?" 
**  1  do."  •*  Shall  I  send  him  mycreden- 
tiab  first  ?"    **  Oh,  no !  go  to  him  your- 
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self;  a  personal  interview  will  be  more 
explicit  and  effectual."  **  May  I  say  I 
had  your  sanction  for  calling  upon 
him  ?"  ♦*  Certainly,  you  may  ;  and  do 
not  be  discouraged  if  he  should  seem 
uncomplying  at  first ;  my  arguments 
may  prevail  if  added  to  yours."  **  Thank 
you ;  shall  I  find  him  at  his  office  now !" 
*^  I  think  not — ^he  had  business  in  the 
dty,  where  he  will  dine  ;  he  will  come 
out  in  the  three  o'clock  train,  and  be  at 
his  office  from  four  until  six."  The 
gentlemanly  stranger  rose,  took  up  his 
hat,  twirled  it,  brushed  it,  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  added — ^*  And  if  he 
should  consent,  may  I  consider  the 
thing  as  settled  ;  may  I  consider  my- 
self fully  engaged  V*  (Futly  engaged  / 
How  these  words  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  Miss  Ann  Parker !)  *'  Certainly,  Dr. 
Hemmingway  ;  good  morning.'*  **  Good 
morning,  Miss  Pariier."  He  took  the 
fair  hand  which  she  graciously  extend- 
ed to  him,  bowed,  and  was  gone. 

**  High-minded  man  I  how  elegant,  bow 
self-possessed !  how  honorable,  how  re- 
spectful!— he  did  not  even  venture  to 
press  my  fingers  to  his  lips,  as  I  almost 
thought  he  would  have  done ;  perhaps  he 
thought  it  unolerieal.  How  handsome  he 
is !  how  superior  to  the  Lemondale  men. 
Clementine  need  not  ask  that  stupid 
husband  of  hers  about  him ;  Tom  White 
does  not  know  everybody  nor  everything 
in  the  world,  though  poor  Clementine 
thinks  he  does.  How  Clementine  and 
Miranda  Ann,  and  the  rest  of  the  girls, 
will  open  their  eyes.  I  fancy  he  is  a 
lilUe  ahorse  anything  they  ever  met  with 
before ;  and  dear  papa,  too — what  will  he 
say  1  '*  Miss  Ann  Parker  spent  one  half 
hour  lost  in  pleasant  musings,  and  then, 
proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  she  astonished 
Hetty  by  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
orders  that  ever  a  cook  received  from 
her  mistress ;  concluding  by  directing 
some  roses  to  be  chopped  up  into  the 
batter  pudding,  and  the  apples  to  be 
salted  down  for  distillation. 

** Goodness  o'  man!'*  said  Hetty,  as 
she  listened  with  wide  mouth  and  staring 
eyes  to  tliese  lucid  directions,  **My 
sakes !  why  Miss  Ann  Parker,child  alive! 
I  should  think  your  wits  was  turned !" 
and  roused  to  the  conviction  that  she  was 
not  making  such  a  figure  in  housekeep- 
ing as  would  become  the  lady  of  the 
parish.  Miss  Ann  Parker  laughed,  and 
retreated  to  her  own  chamber,  to  plan 
bridal  finery,  rehearse  the  character  of 
bride,  and  decide  how  to  have  her  wed- 


ding-cards printed.  At  dinner-time  she 
apdn  drew  )ip«xi  herself  the  anxious 
observation  of  the  faithful  Hetty,  hy 
declining  the  mineed  veal  and  apple  pud- 
ding, her  favorite  dinner  whenever  her 
father's  absence  left  hec  free  to  suit  her 
own  taste ;  taking  only  a  soda  biscuit, 
and  a  glass  of  weak  wine  and  water; 
and  '*  My  sakes  !'*  she  said,  as  she  notio- 
ed  her  mistress's  trembling  band,  "Why 
child  alive !  how  you  do  shake ;  I  dread 
you  are  going  to  be  smit  with  the  palsy ! " 
Fortunately,  from  not  thinking  of  Miss 
Ann  Parker  as  in  the  matrimonial  Une, 
she  did  not  attribute  the  smite  to  tiie 
morning  visitor.  From  dinner  until 
about  four  o'clock,  Miss  Ann  Parker  lay 
down,  not  to  sleep,  but  just  to  tranquili»» 
her  nervous  system;  from  four  until 
nearly  six  (the  tea  hour),  she  spent  in 
dressing  herself  with  great  care,  for  she 
thought,  if  all  went  on  well,  her  &tiier 
would  bring  tiie  handsome  stranger  (ah  I 
stranger  no  longer)  home  to  tea.  At 
six  o'clock  she  saw  her  father  coming  up 
^e  street  alone  !  Gracious  goodness ! 
could  he  have  refused  him  ?  Yet  he  did 
not  look  cross ;  for,  herself  unseen,  ^e 
peeped  at  his  face  through  the  blind ;  so, 
nndmg  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  she  be- 
gan to  prepare  herself  to  meet  his  merrr 
raillery,  and  made  herself  very  busy  with 
the  tea-cups  when  he  came  in.  But 
strange  to  say,  he  did  not  mention  the 
subject ;  he  told  her  of  his  trip  to  the 
city,  detailed  the  city  news,  named  the 
friends  he  had  met,  and  delivered  the 
messages  of  which  he  was  the  bearer ; 
but  not  one  word  of  the  one  subject 
which  was  filling  all  her  thoughts ;  until, 
as  she  handed  him  his  third  cup,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  •'  By  the  way,  Nannie, 
who  was  that  jackanapes  I  found  at  the 
office  ?"  "  Jackanapes !  sir  ?"  **  Well, 
that  Hemmingway,  then;  he  said  you 
sent  him  to  me ;  who  is  he  ?  what  do  you 
know  of  him,  my  dear?"  '*  Oh,  papa !" 
**  He  said  you  had  given  him  some  en- 
couragement, or  I  should  have  soon  sent 
him  packing  off."  "  Why,  papa !" 
'*  Of  course,  my  dear  Ann,  you  can  do 
as  you  please ;  I  do  not  wish  to  decide 
for  you,  and  in  a  case  like  this  you  must 
judge  for  yourself ;  but  you  must  not 
think  /  am  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  credit 
all  he  says ;  and  besides  it  is  really  ask- 
ing too  much."  ♦*  Oh,  my  dear  fatiier !  I 
was  afraid  you  might  think  so."  "I do 
indeed,  my  dear ;  his  demands  are  extra- 
vagant." •*  His  (fcwMx;?^*,  papa  ?"  •♦Tea 
indeed  ;  oh  !  I  suppose  he  did  not  men^ 
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tickluriy  busy,  I  take  it.  Plenty  of 
tiiiM'  to  'tend  to  me,  I  reckon,  llu^n't 
been  in  Michi/nran  long,  I  ^uohh.  Not 
quite  up  to  the  trickH  of  tho  trade  yet, 
may  hv.  Got  to  wake  up  with  yt»ur 
ey«'H  opfn,  if  you  do  my  businesn. 
Want  you  to  set  yourself  right  about  it 
ood  gtt  me  a  divi»rce." 

'»  A  <Hvorce  ?''  said  I,  hesitatingly — 
my  little  a>surance  nearly  banished  by 
the  decided  and  coniidcnt  iniiinier  of 
tht-  stranger — **  a  divorce  I"  1  repeated 
in  a  n}nnient«  In  a  more  self-possessed 
tone,  running  (»ver  in  my  mind  at  tlie 
Fame  time  passages  of  scripture  rela- 
tivf  to  «livoree,  and  tho  cause  for  which 
it  was  allowed,  and  wondering  what 
woman  would  dare  to  trifle  with  tho 
marriage  vows  which  she  hiul  nuide  t(»a 
man  ot'  his  evident  inflexibility  and  de- 
termination.  **  A  divorct» — oh,  yes — 
fiad  tiling,  this  inconsistency  of  wonnui 
— iHight  to  be  punished  by  hanging — 
ril  attend  to  your  case,  sir.  Very 
sorry  it  In-otMnes  necessary,  though." 

••Surry,  hey  ?  h(H»k  a  here,  squire, 
taint  wiirth  while  to  waste  any  senti- 
m«  Qtals  on  me.  No  inconsistency  in 
tht*  ease  by  a  darned  sight.  It*  you 
want  to  know  the  pertiekJars  you  eim 
have  Vm.  Vou  see,  I  found,  arter  a  lit- 
tle, hiie  wa'n*t  my  kind  of  folks  at  all  — 
c«»uldi)'t  make  good  rye-and-injun  if 
she  ^))(»uld  go  to  thunder — spent  more 
time  ill  rt-adin*  non.M>nse  than  she  did 
in  takiii^  eare  <»f  the  hous(>n  tilings,  so 
I  liled  «ip  one  day,  and  givi*  her  a  nice, 
snufT  iiekini^,  kicked  her  (»ut  doors,  and 
8ent  Iter  hduie  to  the  old  nnui's.  Tliat's 
the  win  lie  on't — and  tlu-n,  before  the 
i<tii]'e>  had  well  d(»no  smartin\  I  sent 
W'>i<l  tit  lier,  that  I  wanted  her  to  como 
ri;:lit  hi<nif  to  her  dutifid  husband, 
wliieli  f\n-  tiidn't  d<i — at  least,  not  that 
iii:»'iit — and  ihe  next  morninix  1  was  off^ 
bright  Kinl  early,  t'«»r  Miehixr,/;/ — irot  in 
h«-ie  twt)  yiars  ago  to-tiay — been  de- 
HTtt'd  l»v  In  r  two  vear^,  and  now  I 
Willi*   a  divnrre.'' 

*'  liiit,"  -.lid  I,  when  tlie  fellow  had 
CtMiii'leti  d  lii>  >tiirv,  "  I  (In  not  see  in 
lhi>  .my  cui.-e  tor  «livore««," 

•*  Vt»n  'i'  n't.  hey".'  Wal.  stjuire,  may 
111  _M-u'ii'  pm-n  at  tlii>  l»ii>iuess.  Vnu 
lo.»:;  r.K"  Ji  «l»'-eiviiig  eliap.  though,  and 
1  iiili  i>  L'ivi-  tli:it  kind  a  lit't  wiien  I 
can.  iliii-.-.  you  betti  r  .'^tudy  the  sla- 
tnt'  ,\  iitt!",  a*-  1  have.  Take  your  limo 
t*»  i'.  .-■»■..  .  I'll  lall  a;;jiin  io-niorruw. 
(.»♦•!  V"Ui-i  It"  all  r»adv  In  >fan  ri;;lit  off 
at  the  Ai.'ui   :.".'.  and  carry  her  through. 


Tm  in  tho  patent-right  dicker  myself, 
and  I  may  git  a  squint  at  Home  chap 
that's  got  the  dimes,  ami  I  don*t  want 
to  lose  no  such  chanco  by  hanginfj^ 
round  a  law- office.     G (Hid -day,  sqinre.'* 

And  the  Yankee  btrodo  out  of  the 
office,  and  down  tho  street  at  the  rate 
of  fivo  miles  an  hour. 

1  at  once  adopted  his  suggestion,  and 
took  down  the  statutes,  to  investigate 
tho  causes  adjudged  by  the  legislators 
of  Michigan  to  bo  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize divorces  from  the  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony. 

I  found  these  cau.scs  to  bo — 

1.  Adultery. 

ii.  Physical  incompetency. 

3.  The  sentence  of  either  party  to 
imprisonment  for  three  years  or  more, 
in  any  prison,  jiul,  or  house  of  correc- 
tion. 

4.  Desertion  by  either  party  of  the 
oth<'r  ft>r  tw(»  years. 

,  5.  Habitual  drunkenness  in  either 
party. 

C.  Extreme  cruelty,  whether  prac- 
ticed by  using  personal  violence,  or  by 
any  other  means. 

7.  Gross  and  wanton  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  to  provide  a  suit- 
able mainttMumct^  for  tho  wife,  when  of 
sufficient  ability  to  do  so. 

And  as  marriages  will  sometimes 
happen  i)etween  whites  and  negroes, 
but  always  among  tliat  class  of  them 
who  are  poor  devils  and  unabh>  to  pay 
the  c<»sts  of  h'gal  proceedings  to  get 
rid  of  each  other,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are  soon  anxious  to  di>,  it  is  fur- 
ther  enacted,  that  all  such  marriages 
shall,  if  solemnized  in  thi.-*  .'^tate,  be 
ab.solniely  void,  without  any  decree  of 
divorce  or  tdher  legal  process. 

pondering  upt>n  these  S4'ven  causes 
for  divorce  in  the  light  of  the  Yankee's 
ingenuity,  which  was  able  to  make  out  of 
the  forcible  ejection  of  his  wift>  from  his 
house  an  apparent  occasion  for  a  de- 
cree which  should  release  him  from  the 
lumds  of  matrimony,  but  leave  her  still 
bound,  I  ^aw  at  once  that  here  was  a 
l>road  and  rich  field  for  a  legal  harvest 
for  any  one  who  would  step  in  and  cul- 
tivate it.  Here  were  seven  iniwles  of 
cgre.«»s  from  the  state  of  matrimony  ; 
and.  if  those  who  bore  the  conjugal 
yoke  uneasily  had  but  some  guide  to 
teaeh  them  th«'  ease  with  which  it 
might  be  ca<t  off,  honors  and  wealth 
would  M)oii  pour  in  upon  him  fri»m  their 
abundant  gratitude.      Should  1  set  to 
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work  and  open  up  this  avenue  to  afflu- 
ence? Conscience  demurred,  but  my 
unpaid  board  bill  coming  in  just  then, 
the  want  of  means  to  meet  it  was.  an 
overpowering  argument,  and  I  over- 
ruled the  demurrer. 

The  next  diay,  when  the  Yankee 
called,  I  had  prepared  for  him,  in  due 
form,  saving  some  blanks  for  dates, 
etc.,  the  bill  of  complaint  of  Zadock 
Jenkins  against  Jerusha  Jenkins,  setting 
forth,  in  many  well -rounded  sentences, 
the  marriage,  the  state  of  conjugal 
felicity  which  followed,  disregard- 
ing which,  and  her  conjugal  vow,  and 
moved  thereto  by  some  ^vil  design- 
ing person,  the  said  Jerusha  did,  on  a 
certain  day,  desert  the  bed  and  board 
of  complainant,  and,  on  being  kindly 
and  affectionately  urged  to  return, 
utterly  neglected  and  refused.  In  ten- 
der consideration  whereof  the  com- 
plainant prayed  a  divorce  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  and  such  other 
and  further  rehef  in  the  premises  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  might  require. 

**  You  must  swear  to  this,  Mr.  Jen* 
kins.'*  said  I. 

**  Swear  to  it,  hey  ?  All  right,  I  guess. 
What's  that  about  an  evil  design- 
ing person  moving  her  to  leave  ?  Mean 
that  as  a  sly  dig  at  me,  hey  ?  Well, 
let  'er  run." 

And  Jenkins  swore  to  the  tratb  of 
the  bill  in  due  form. 

An  order  was  thereupon  made,  that 
the  said  Jerusha  cause  her  answer  to 
said  bill  to  be  filed  within  three  months 
from  date  of  said  order,  and  that  in- 
formation of  the  same  be  conveyed  to 
her  by  publication  in  the  Sumpunkins 
Shot-tower^  a  public  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  the  village  aforesaid — which 
paper  she  was  morally  certain  not  to  see 
— and  at  the  next  session  of  said  court, 
after  the  end  of  said  three  months,  Jen- 
kins obtained  his  divorce. 

By  a  little  nursing  of  such  cases  of 
discontented  spouses  as  came  to  my 
knowledge,  and  with  the  aid  of  Jen- 
kins, who  proved  a  true  friend  to  me, 
I  had  four  other  oases  on  hand  before 
his  was  disposed  of.     They  were — 

Jane  Smith  against  Ichabod  Smith. 
Cause :  the  sentence  of  Ichabod  to  im- 
prisonment for  horse-stealing.  But 
this  case  fell  through  my  fingers  just 
as  I  was  prepared  to  take  a  decree — 
the  chap  Jane  had  engaged  to  maiTy, 
when  she  commenced  the  proceeduigs, 
being  unfortunately  suspected  of  lar- 


ceny, left  the  country  hastily,  and 
Ichabod,  his  term  in  prison  expiring' 
at  about  the  same  time,  was  received 
back  to  the  embraces  and  good  graces 
of  the  loving  Jane. 

James  Dobbs  against  Dolly  Dobbs. 
Cause :  extreme  cruelty.  Jimmy  was 
a  little  fellow,  but  awfully  malicioas, 
and  might  have  given  Qnilp  some  les- 
sons in  persevering  annoyances.  Dolly 
was  larger  and  stronger,  and  usually 
good-natured ;  but,  a&r  enduring  his 
petty  malice  and  torments  till  nature 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  she  had  one 
day  caught  him  by  the  shoulders,  and 
ducked  his  head  three  times  in  the 
wash-tub.  Jimmy  cot  his  divorce  with- 
out difficulty — Dolly  scorning  to  de- 
fend, lest  people  might  suppose  she 
had  some  desire  to  retain  a  hold  upon 
the  little  torment. 

£mily  Davis  against  EUery  Davis. 
Cause:  neglect  to  provide  a  suitable 
maintenance.  Ellery,  being  a  poor 
carpenter,  had  gone,  with  his  wife's  as- 
sent, to  Iowa,  to  look  out  some  more 
promising  locaHty  for  his  business,  and 
was  hard  at  work  near  Des  Moines, 
earning  the  means  to  take  bis  family- 
there.  In  the  mean  time,  Emily's  affee- 
tion  for  her  husband  having  decreased 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  between 
them  increased,  she  had  been  over- 
persuaded  by  a  clerk  in  a  jewelry  store, 
to  substitute  the  said  clerk  for  the  dis- 
tant spouse,  and  applied  for  my  aid  in 
the  premises.  I  got  the  divorce,  on 
proof  by  Emily's  father,  that  Davis  had 
gone  off  four  months  before,  leaving^ 
bis  wife  but  five  dollars  iii  money,  and 
that  she  had  ever  since  been  compelled 
to  labor  hard  to  provide  herself  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  seemed 
very  horrible  when  set  forth  in  due 
form  in  a  bill  in  chancery,  though  in 
actual  lifs  it  may  seem  no  worse  that 
she  should  work  hard  for  a  living  than 
that  he  should.  Conscience,  agaiu,  in 
this  case,  showed  some  symptoms  of  re- 
bellion, but  I  held  a  ti^htrein  upon  it — 
the  jewelry  clerk  paid  my  fees,  and 
married  Mrs.  Emily  the  week  after  her 
divorce,  and  just  ten  days  before  her 
first  husband  returned  for  her. 

Anna  Mason  against  James  Mason. 
Cause :  extreme  cruelty.  Anna  was 
an  intelligent  girl,  full  of  life  and  en- 
ergy, and  had  married,  on  short  ac- 
quaintance, a  fellow  whom  she  soon 
learned  to  despise.  They,  quite  natu- 
rally,   quarreled  a   little — everybody. 
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of  courso,  ^idin^  with  Anna,  and  accus- 
ing lu>r  liuslmnd  of  various  inoiuineddct. 
One  iiioniiii^,  the  liidp;or8  in  uii  oil- 
joining  room  of  tiiu  hotel,  where  tlie 
Mas<ms  Kanled,  dochired  that  they 
had  he;trd  liiui  tho  night  before,  after 
some  hi^h  %vi>rdK,  actually  kick  her  out 
of  bed,  laiiiiins^  her,  with  conHidcrablo 
force,  upon  tho  iloor.  Anna  immedi- 
ately broup^ht  8uit  for  a  divorce,  and 
AUCC-iM'df'd — tliu  forep^oing  instauico  of 
cruelty  hv'iDfr  brought  out  with  groat 
t-ffect  in  the  testimony.  Anna  after- 
wards told  me  in  confidence — and  upon 
my  honor  thin  wan  not  until  after  the 
decre«'  was  made — that  on  the  night  in 
(|ueisti«>ii,  he  was  tho  pcr:ion  kicked  out 
of  b*«'d.  and  not  she. 

These  A-w  caijeti  proved  the  opening 
to  a  mine  of  wealth  to  me.  1  Hoon 
bi'cami*  famous  in  thin  department  of 
legal  lm>iii('.4s.  and  tscarcA'Iy  a  penton, 
who  thiiu;;)it  a  chance  for  impn)ving  his 
or  her  c<>njug;d  relations  offered,  applied 
for  my  uiil  in  vain.  A  fortunate  couple 
must  th:it  have  been,  and  remarkably 
circumspect  in  their  whole  deportment, 
if  I  ooul'i  not  som«'whi*re  in  their  mar- 
ried hihtorv  show,  ftrimafacie^  especially 
if  the  suit  was  undefended,  tho  exist- 
(^nce  of  at  Uvuti  (»nc  of  tho  causes  for 
divoni*. 

Of  Iat»',  h«»w('vor.  the  judg4»s  have 
he»»n  intirfiTiii;;  witli  my  practice. 
'I'hey  ^^■•Mn  to  iina;^iiu*  there  is  some- 
thin;:  :-ii-i»ii'ious  in  these  <'i)nstant  d«- 
manti''  Mjniti  \\v\  swjird  *if  justice  to 
x'ViT  tin-  liiatriinonial  U>nde,  and  that 
the  ni.T.ds  of  Siimpunkins  and  tito  sur- 
rounilii!_c  t'»\vns  must  be  frightfully 
dcpnivi-d.  At  one  tfrm  of  court,  when 
I  prt'«<-iit«d  lojir  cases  in  succession 
from  tb  •  littlf  s«  ttb"mentt»f  Fibtown,  tho 
prf>idiji^  j'id;:j«'  ^lod-Iiumoredly  su;^- 
g«'st«  d  tii.«t  I  >hi»iild  furnish  him  with  tho 
immc^  .it'  ail  tlie  married  p«M»ple  of  that 
pl.'U'i',  iiifl  lie  wi>uld  mako  one  job  of 
<livtiri  in;;  the  ivhol«».  I  camo  near  d«»in2f 
M>,  fur  1  iiail  four  more  in  readiness  for 
t}ie  \\>  \\  tirm  ;  luit  1  then  caught  the 
j'.idi:*'  ii!  a  ilitrTi'iit  humor,  and,  on  one 
pnt*!."!-  or  au.iiiicr,  he  threw  the  whole 
li:it«'li  «»\«  r.M»anl. 

Kr  ■:!i  'lilt  time  to  tho  present,  it  has 
j.".''ii  ill:;. '-r  iinpoSNibh*  to  tiikn  a  divi>rco 
*;iit  >  1  ■■  ■  --rully  throujr|i  our  courts. 
ri:--  i  ■:_  -  ■"■••in  to  havr  laid  it  down  as 
•  ■-t.i''li-}i«d  by  wniviTsal  ex- 
tl.ii  a:i  UMili  t'li'lrd  appiica- 
;v  'i-''!'  '.V.I-*  prim-l  fxric  evi- 
'b-noi*  "1  "f'lKL-ii'n (^r  tr.iud.     A  number 
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of  well- prepared  rai«es,  whero  l)oth  the 
parties  were  willing  and  anxious  to  be 
divoroed.  have  faiIcd,from  theso  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled-for  judicial  scruples. 
In  Homo  of  them,  ro  far  havo  the  parties 
become  alienated  from  each  other,  in 
making  their  itreparations  for  a  final 
separation,  ancl  in  getting  up  the  neces- 
sary proof,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  could  consent  to  live  together 
again,  and  moke  up  their  minds  to 
endeavor  onco  more  to  make  home 
comfortable. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  my 
calamity.  A  year  ago,  one  Billy  Jones* 
a  citizen  of  a  neighboring  village,  who 
doubted  his  ability  to  procure  a  divorce 
in  Michigan,  started  off  on  a  tour  of 
inquiry  among  the  neighboring  states. 
A  day  in  Indiana  and  a  brief  inspection 
of  its  statutes,  satisfied  him  that  that 
was  tho  state  likely  to  be  spoken  of 
thereafter  in  the  history  of  legal  di- 
vorces. One  night*s  lodging  at  the  hotel 
mado  him  a  citizen  of  tliu  state.  The 
next  morning  ho  filed  his  petition  for 
divorce,  alleging  his  citizenship,  and 
came  homo  to  await  a  brief  publication 
and  tho  ^^ssion  of  the  court,  and  then 
went  down  to  take  bis  decree.  I  nerer 
knew  what  reastms  ho  presented  for  a 
divorce,  nor  what  are  there  made 
necfS'sarv  ;  but,  fr»>m  my  knowledge  of 
parties  who  have  since  oi»tained  divorces 
m  that  state,  and  tho  eiusn  with  which 
they  get  them,  I  judge  it  to  l>o  only 
necessary  that  they  present  themselves 
in  court,  make  oath  that  they  are  citi- 
zens (having  slept  one  night  in  the 
state  six  weeks  before),  and  that  they 
want  a  divorce — and  thereupon  it  is 
granted. 

From  tho  time  of  this  first  case,  a 
mania  has  prevailed  in  our  vicinity  for 
Indiana  divorces.  The  very  perceptible 
incn*ase  in  tlie  business  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Kailn^ad  for  the  current  yeart 
may  \y{>  directly  traced,  I  am  coafidenti 
to  people  rushing  into  IIo4»sierdom  to 
have  the  marriage  contract  annulled. 
The  thing  is  done  up  u  good  deal  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  Know-Nothine 
successes,  wht^n  a  candidat(«  was  elected 
before  the  opposite  party  knew  he  was 
running.  A  man  goes  down  into  In- 
diana to  attend  two  successive  political 
gatherings — living  on  unusually  good 
terms  with  his  wife  in  the  interim — and 
on  his  second  return  coolly  presents  her 
witli  a  copy  of  a  decree  of  divorce,  and 
informs  her  that  he  will  feel  obliged  if 
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die  will  immediately  remove  herself 
from  the  house,  as  he  thinks  of  soon 
getting  married.  Or  a  woman  who 
hopes  to  suit  herself  better  in  a  second 
trial  of  her  luck  in  the  marriage  lottery, 
coaxes  the  means  from  her  husband, 
who  is  burdened  with  business  at  home, 
to  run  down  east  and  visit  her  relatives, 
but  takes  the  Wabash-valley  road  at 
Toledo,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Indiana,  returns,  to  await  by  her  hus- 
band's fireside  the  maturing  of  the  plan 
which,  all  unconscious  to  him,  she 
has  prepared  for  severing  the  ties  that 
bind  them  together.  0,  but  don't  his 
eyes  expand  with  astonishment,  when  a 
billet  from  his  wife  from  room  No.  11, 
Jehonas  Hotel,  informs  him  that  she  is 
no  longer  his  spouse,  and  shall  refuse 
thereafter  to  notice  him  in  the  street 
or  elsewhere  I  And,  especially,  when 
her  kind  and  forbearing  deportment  for  a* 
few  weeks  had  led  him  to  hope  that  all 
their  little  difficulties  were  over,  and  a 
smooth  sea  before  them. 

I  have  heard — but  I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this — that  John  Jenkinson, 
returning  with  his  divorce  in  his  pocket, 
and  finding  his  wife  engaged  in  making 
up  a  quantity  of  new  shirts  for  him, 
actually  waited  a  week  until  tiiey  were 
all  completed  before  he  informed  her 
that  he  had  visited  the  Hoosiers.  It  is 
even  said  tHat  he  does  not  deny  this 
when  accused  of  it,  but  justifies  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  about  to  be 
married  again  and  needed  the  shirts.  If 
this  be  really  true,  I  think  it  rascally, 
and  shall  advise  her  to  sue  him  for  the 
making  of  the  garments.  By  the  way, 
such  a  suit  would  raise  a  very  curious 
legal  question,  which  I  should  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  supreme 
court:  to  wit,  whether  the  position  of 
parties  is  affected  by  a  divorce  firom  the 
time  it  is  granted^  or  only,  as  in  case  of 
an  injunction,  from  the  lime  they  are 
notified  of  it 

But  this  Indiana  business  is  certainly 
playing  the  deuce  with  my  income.  No 
one  is  going  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  our 
judges,  with  the  attendant  risk  of  pay> 
ing  a  bootless  bill  of  costs,  when  he  can 
so  quietly  slip  down  into  Indiana  and 
make  a  certain  thing  of  it.    The  current 


is  setting  entirely  in  tiiat  direction.  I 
have  at  this  time  not  a  single  divorce 
case  upon  my  calendar,  and,  to  own  the 
whole  truth,  I  have  devoted  my  atten- 
tion so  exclusively  to  cases  of  that  nature 
that  I  have  no  suit  pending  of  any  de- 
scription-I  am  literally  and  emphatically 
out  of  court.  I  fear  I  shall  be  driven 
into  other  business,  and  am  looking 
about  with  some  anxiety  to  see  what  I 
can  turn  my  attention  to  as  a  last  resort. 
I  may  yet  be  driven  to  sawing  wood  for 
a  support,  or  even  to  a  seat  in  the 
legislature. 

If  such  a  calamity  as  the  latter  should 
befall  me,  I  may  feel  myself  compelled 
to  give  my  constituents  my  views  on 
this  whole  subject  of  divorce.  Many 
lawyers  are  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
causes  for  divorce  were  reduced  to  the 
scriptural  standard,  in  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  cases  where  parties  now  find 
themselves  unable  to  live  in  harmony, 
they  would  then  never  discover  but 
that  they  were  getting  along  very 
comfortably  together.  Others  of  the 
profession  thii^  these  underestimate 
the  £EUsts. 

But  one  thin^  is  sure — I  keep  good 
watch  over  my  wife  since  the  Billy  Jones 
case  was  made  public.  I  am  tolerably 
certain  she  has  filed  no  petition  for  di- 
vorce as  yet ;  for  she  has  not  been  out 
of  my  sight  over  two  hours  at  a  time 
for  the  past  year,  and  I  do  not  intend 
she  shall  be  for  the  next.  She  certainly 
cannot  have  acquired  a  residence  in  In- 
diana up  to  the  present  time,  unless  she 
can  do  it  by  attorney,  as  to  which,  I  find, 
by  such  inquiries  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  the  profession  in  that  state  is 
divided  in  opinion.  If  she  has  got  the 
start  of  me  m  that  respect,  I  shall  still 
take  care  that  she  has  no  opportunity 
to  go  down  and  make  the  oath  that  she 
wants  a  divorce,  without  my  presence. 
If  she  dares  to  make  the  oath,  then  I 
shall  protest  against  it  and  demand  her 
reasons ;  and  if  the  court  overrules  my 
demand,  as  I  am  told  it  undoubtedly  will, 
I  shall  insist  at  least  upon  my  protest 
being  entered  upon  its  journal,  as  a  per- 
manent record  of  my  abhorrence  for  the 
Hoosier  state,  its  laws,  and  the  tribunals 
which  administer  them. 
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ADIBU    TO    THB    8BIF    ARABIA. 

Sailed  from  Bottom,  OeioBeriik,  18SC. 

I  GOD  nhip  ArabUI  this  for  thee: 
'  God  irive  th«e  gckod  speed  o'«r  the  ae*! 
Among  thy  thinm  of  balk  and  weidi^ 
The  precious  beifet  thet  make  thj  uekfat, 
Thy  caitks  and  oasketa*  great  and  smaUt 
One  treasure  goes,  ootweighlng  all— 
Bioher  than  all  that  HindostaOt 
Or  that  shy  kingdom  of  Japant 
Could  for  a  costly  tribute  send 
To  a  king's  orowninf  i  ay — a  friend. 

Henry,  farewell !  and  He  who  rei^s 
O'er  earth  and  ocean*  He  who  ohaina   * 
His  lightnings  to  thf  doady  oar 
That  bears  the  storm  to  eveiy  star. 
May  He  befriend  thae  on  the  deep» 
And  grant  my  sailor  ooontry-sleep. 

Of  Qod,  who  oarest  ftnr  tiie  dorot 
And  little  wren«  regaid  our  Ioto  ! 
Thou  hast  before  to  tide  dear  child 
Made  thy  sea  smo<^  thy  breeaet  mUd. 
Watch  o'er  him  aa  a  tender  bird^ 
And  when  thir  waTea  are  ruoghly  ataiedt 
Keep  ache  of  limba  or  heart  alooi^ 
And  make  the  good  ship  tempest*proof. 

So,  when  beside  Norember^s  fire, 

We  read  the  triamph  of  desire* 

When  the  first  letter  oomes,  0  welcome  guest ! 

We'll  call  that  Teasel  ••  Araby  the  Uest  r 

a 

THE    FIBiT    OKBV. 

We  remembered  thee  hi  **  Stem,''  my  Hemy, 

When  the  welcome  letter  oamst 
As  we  sat  beside  the  firelight, 

Making  pictures  In  the  flame ;  ' 

There  wo  made  the  cHfls  of  Kftnigsberg, 

And  the  many-castled  Rhine, 
And  we  saw  the  domes  of  Dresden, 

And  remembered  thee  In  **Stein.^ 

Then  we  stirred  the  firs,  and  fancy 

Changed  the  picture  as  we  talked. 
And  we  mw  you  there  in  Rome  again, 

And  on  the  **  Pbdan*'  walked. 
There  we  saw  the  biv>k  Ponthtov 

And  the  shaft  of  Antonine, 
And  the  faces  at  the  •*  Lepre/' 

And  remembered  ikem  m  **  Steiii.** 


When  my  friends  were  gom 
For  a  musing  hoar  alone. 
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Neither  sad  nor  cheerfal-hearted, 

But  with  fancies  of  mine  own. 
AhcI  still,  within  the  embers, 

As  I  watched  the  straggling  spark, 
Both  at  once,  my  fire  and  candle 

Died — and  left  me  in  the  dark. 

And  I  shuddered  at  the  omen, 

Though  I  smiled  the  while  I  said, 
**  If  a  man  must  dream,  his  dreanung 

Is  better  done  in  bed." 
So  I  lit  another  taper. 

Ah,  heavy  head  of  mine ! 
But  before  I  found  my  chamber, 

I  remembered  him  in  '*  Stein." 

m. 

THE     SECOND     OKEK. 

There  came  a  casket  with  my  name, 

And  *' fragile  "  marked  thereon ; 
I  opened  it — Oh  gnef !  Oh  shame ! 

Neptune,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Alas !  the  sacred,  laureled  head ! 

0  hopeless  heap  of  dust ! 
"Frailty  !"  'twas  all  the  word  I  said— 

Thy  name  is  poet's  bust. 

Again  mine  eye,  if  better  skilled, 

An  omen  might  have  seen. 
But  hope  still  whispered,  'Tu  fulfilled! 

The  ill  presaged  hath  been  ! 

Therefore  I  bade  my  flippant  muse 

Speak  lightly  of  my  loss ; 
So  idiould  the  giver  learn  my  news. 

And  lightly  bear  the  cross.    * 

And  veiling  thus  my  discontent, 

This  missive  o'er  the  main. 
Unto  my  friend  at  Rome  I  sent. 

In  the  sunny  "'  Square  of  Spain." 

IV. 

THE     LETTER. 

Dear  Hal,  that  marble  from  Leghorn 
Came  damaged  to  its  destined  home ; 

Poor  thing!  the  image- man  in  scorn 
Said,  '^Better  send  it  back  to  Rome." 

I'm  Text  for  you,  such  pains  you  took 

To  suit  my  taste,  but,  for  myself, 
In  my  own  heart  111  rather  look. 

Than  yonder,  at  the  vacant  shelf. 

What  if  my  marble  be  a  wreck. 

Its  fragments  calmly  I  survey, 
And  oat  of  many  a  glittering  speok. 

Gather  one  thought  which  makes  me  gay : 
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Unbroken  still  tlio  Mendship  ftaadst 
That  sent  thb  pledge  across  the. 

No  further  sigh  mr  loss  demands, 
WhQe  snob  a  friend  remains  to  me. 

V. 
THB    BBTfJXir. 

Ocean!  I  oome  to  stand  bedde  thy  shore* 
And  ask  thee  what  new  rain  doet  tbon  briqg? 
I  sent  my  bird  foHh  joyful  on  the  wingy 

Gay  with  good  hopes,  and  what  dost  tluxi  restore  ? 
Another,  broken,  maimed,  and  maible  thing. 

Half  of  my  life,  that  I  shall  have  no  more ! 

Ocean !  thou  takest  on  thy  bosom  those 

Whom  earth  is  ^Aad  to  part  with,  and  doth  spam — 

Men  of  disordered  Htos,  and  many  woes. 
These  round  tiie  g^obe,  sncoesml,  and  letom. 

Thou  hast  permitted  oi\  thy  storms  to  ride 
Fleets  and  their  fbrtuies ;  throoch  a  thousand  gales 

Their  valiant  ribs  thy  fuiy  haye  draed. 
And  they  come  back,  with  triumph  in  thdr  sails. 

My  friend  went  forth  an  Iniiooent,  Kke  one 
Bred  in  the  serrioe  of  some  saintly  ahzine. 

To  spend  his  days  in  dolBteted  oovts,  and  shnn 
AU  cares  ezoept  soholaatio  and  diTine. 

And  we  committed,  tempering  hope  with  tears, 
Our  Benedictine  to  the  ways  of^men, 

Thinking  to  hail  him  in  a  few  brief  years, 
Back  to  our  abbey  and  his  books  agun. 

•  For  he  went  forth  with  no  ambitions  end— 

A  gentle  scholar,  on  his  mind's  employ. 
Ocean,  what  brins'st  thou  back?  is  tms  my  friend? 
la  this  our  brother,  that  went  forth  in  joy  ? 

Oh,  idle  grief,  that  fondly  chides  the  waves! 
Ocean  received  him — ocean  brings  him  home. 

To  lay  his  head  among  his  kinsmen's  graves — 
Not  there  with  strangers,  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Not  there  with  strangers,  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

VL 
A    DIRGE* 

Slowly  tread,  and  gently  bear 
One  that  comes  aeroes  the  wave, 

From  the  oppression  cf  his  oare. 
To  the  freedom  of  the  grave. 

From  the  mereiless  diseasev 
Wearing  body,  wasting  braittt 

To  the  rest  beneaA  the  troaSi 
The  forgetdng  of  all  pafai* 

From  1     dd  «tomijI 

Totiie 
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To  the  Bleep  that  shall  not  hear. 
Nor  feel  the  world's  yulgarity. 

Bear  him,  in  his  leaden  shroud, 
In  his  pall  of  foreign  oak, 

To  tne  uncomplaining  crowd, 
Where  ill  word  was  never  spoke  : 

From  the  rubs  that  fortune  gives, 
From  the  spite  that  rivals  bear. 

From  the  sneer  that  long  outlives 
All  the  praise  the  world  can  spare ; 

From  the  drear  distrust  of  all 
Whom  you  thought  most  sure  and  wise, 

From  the  glory  that  your  fall 
Gives  e*en  them  who  helped  you  rise. 

Bear  him  from  life's  broken  sleep, 
Dreams  of  pleasure,  dreams  of  pain, 

Hopes  that  tremble,  joys  that  weep. 
Loves  that  perish,  visions  vain — 

To  the  beautiful  repose, 
Where  he  was  before  his  birth — 

With  the  ruby^  with  the  rose. 
With  the  harvest,  earth  in  earth ! 

Bring  him  to  the  body's  rest. 
After  battle,  sorely  spent. 

Wounded,  but  a  welcome  guest 
In  the  Chiefs  triumphant  tent. 


[Deo.. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    JAMES   G.    PEECIVAL. 


WHEN  I  was  a  student  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  became  very  intimate  with  Percival, 
the  poet.  That  is  to  say,  during  four 
years  spent  in  New  Haven,  I  saw  him 
in  the  street  and  at  other  places,  not 
less,  I  suppose,  than  twenty  times ;  and 
there  were^ot  many  people  who  knew 
as  much  of  him  as  that. 

I  don*t  think  he  ever  saw  me ;  he 
might  not  have  mentioned  it  if  he  had — 
but  he  never  seemed  to  see  anybody  or 
anything.  His  eyes,  when  one  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them — which  was 
not  often — had  an  absorbed,  preoccupied 
appearance,  as  if  he  was  thinking  in- 
tently about  something,  and  not  looking 
at  anything  in  particular — which  most 
likely  was  the  fact. 

He  was  always  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  me,  so  that  I  seldom  lost  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  him,  and  never 
met  the  man  without  feeling  that  it  was 
something  to  have  seen  him. 


I  have  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
but  not  often.  On  two  occasions  that  I 
recollect,  he  wrote  poems  for  puhlio  de- 
livery, but  on  neither  did  he  deliver 
them  himself.  The  first  time,  he  would 
neither  speak  nor  be  spoken,  because, 
as  was  said,  the  orator  for  the  occasion 
(who,  I  think,  was  the  famous  John 
Newland  Maffit)  did  not  suit  his  taste, 
although  he  had  prepared  the  poem 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Dream  of  a  Day;"  and  the 
second  time  his  friend,  Dr.  North,  read 
his  poem  for  him,  in  the  Doctor's  best 
style  of  elocution,  while  the  poet  was 
snugly  packed  away  in  his  nest,  in  the 
attic  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  or  was  ly- 
ing upon  his  back  on  its  elevated  roof, 
as  was  his  custom,  watching  for  comets 
and  meteors,  and  counting  the  falling 
stars. 

Into  this  solitary  retreat  of  his,  in  the 
selection  of  whicn,  perhaps,  poverty, 
eccentricity,  and  science  had  each  a 
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shnn*.  it  was  said  that  no  man  <»r  wo- 
man, frlnul  nr  {n*\  fvcr  ;raimMl  admis- 
^iiiri.  li(M'<'  lie  Hpcnt  bis  days  and 
ni;;lit«i--tuniiii^  ni«;ht  into  day,  and 
allkr  i'lili\i'ms  tif  carli.  Hvra  he 
ania^oi-d  himI  rhilNirati'd  thnso  ht<>r«^H  of 
kiiiiwl<  ii;^M'  wliich  rcndcri'd  him,  in  tho 
n|iiiii<iii  dt  tiiitsi'  well  fjualiiiiHl  to  judj^, 
thi*  i:iii»t  !•  arnrd  <it'  livin;^  mt-n ;  and 
htn-,  uImii  \\ir  intrllrftual  <*xcit<»ni«Mit 
I'f  i:rn:ii.'.itinri  was  spent,  his  Htrt)ng 
iiiiiiii  l*n<i>ilM],  in  silent  a^iny,  over  the 
».iirrn\vs  lit"  a  l»rnki'n  heart. 

It'  iiiiv  iinr  called  on  iiini  hero,  as  tlipy 
hoiiK  tiiiir>  (lid,  and  moru  than  once,  vla 
I  have  lit-iird,  on  a  wa^er  that  they 
rou/f/  ^vr  tin*  inside  of  hifl  room,  ho 
tlirii>t  "Mt  his  head  or  hody,  more  or 
l.-ss.  a>  tl.f  ease  nii^ht  he,  tho  degroo 
of  prut i'u«i< III  iiidieating  Lis  intorest  in 
the  \i-;i'»r,  and  there  lie  would  2«tand 
aitd  t:tlk  its  Imi^  as  his  visitor  ohoso  to 
rt'inaiii :  i»iit  m  ver,  that  I  could  learn, 
was  I'lrhinii^  tVii  iKlship  or  prying  ouri- 
'•*iiy  r-  wardtd  by  even  the  suggestion 
•»f  a  l«»«'k  in>i«le. 

I*«ri  iv:il  was  a  man  of  marked  and 
^trikin;;  !ipp«'aranee  ;  <»nce  seen  lio 
woul'l  ii"t  hi«.  s<nin  for;;ntton.  His 
;i-ual  dn'-s,  wli-n  in  tho  street — an<l  I 
pn"isi:iH"  it  wa*<  all  he  had — eonsisU'd  of 
a  :n  :<  !i  dil.ipiilatrd  suit  of  hntternut- 
fiilnp  •!  ilujlus,  over  whicli  h<*  fre- 
(jii-iiil;.  w-.p-  a  l»»n^  eanilet  cloak,  badly 
wn'ix  Mi'l  r.p It'll.  On  his  f(M"t  wen» 
'•••ar."  '  (""wliidc  shiH's,  with  leatlKT 
"•triiij--,  ;iri«l.  if  tlie  weather  was  mild, 
no  .''t'"ljriL'-«.  lUrt  head  was  covered 
by  ri  ll.it  t'lji  IrathiT  eap,  cracked  and 
'-.-.irn  1.  wiih  tb.e  visor  so  loosely  ut- 
tat-hi-<i  tiiai  II  lar;^<:  lock  of  sandy  hair 
fp'jii'U'lv  priiiiu<liti  1)0 1  ween  it  and  the 
rap. 

Ml!  h  I'l'  thi*^  pccidiar  ]uid  ponuriouH 
:ip['i  ar  .n.f  w.i-'  uii«li»ubtedly  <»wing  to 
a  •••■rt  liii  •■(■.  I'lif  rii'ity,  and  to  that  thrift- 
U'.-p  l.uk  "f  apply iiii:^  means  to  gain 
-nd.-,  whiili  was  a  <'onspieuous  weidc- 
:u>s  i:i  iiif  man.  f>at  there  was  coui- 
bi[M  ij  V. i:)i  It  a  n  al  and  unmistiikable 
hi:r«i  i«- irir-'l  poverty,  which  it  was 
t.'Uel.iiij  I' I  l.i'lii'lii.  With  boundless 
p^.^.'.| --I  .]:-  if  int(  Uei'tual  wealth,  ho 
l.ick' «1  ti."  i'»-.v,-r  to  transmute  them 
into  tli  t  e  MM  jit  ei.in  whi<rh  is  received 
in  *'X  liiii;.:  ■  :or  clutlies  and  broad. 

ilf  w..-  ;!  pret!y  lar;^e,  broad-.shoul- 
(i<r»il.  t-  \:\  :i..iM.  wiih  a  stoop  in  his 
fignr«-.  :  :il  iiiiaily  wailied  with  his  eyOH 
heitt  iir<  ..ii  y  oa  the  ;:round.  He  had 
£1  nool.-.  iii:.:.-.lvi-  h»a«i,  with  largo,  lino 


featun's,  hut  tho  Fkin  of  Ids  faco  and 
hands  worn  a  yellow  tin^e,  and  tlie 
countenanro  n  tense  expression,  8Ug- 
ge>ting  long* continued  nervous  pain; 
and  beside  this,  ho  had  a  )M*ctdiar  look 
which  I  cannot  describe,  hut  which  was 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
use  of  opium,  though  I  have  never 
heard,  nor  have  I  any  other  reason  ti> 
believe,  that  i'ercival  had  this  haldt. 

llt>  was  ono  of  tho  most  gifted, 
learned,  curious,  and  useless  of  human 
beings.  Tho  demon  of  intellectual 
ncfjuisition  seems  to  have  posAOssod 
him.  lie  was  a  p<»et,  chemist,  mutii- 
cian,  botanist,  astn»nomer,  linguist,  and 
geologist ;  nor  wtuf  he  n  mere  dabbler 
or  a  supi'rficial  smattenT  in  these  va- 
ried departments  of  knowhdgo.  but  in 
each  and  all  he  was  ho  tlioroughly 
accomplished,  that  his  proiiciency  in 
any  ono  of  them  would  have  made  niont 
men  eminent.  And  vet,  with  tho  ex- 
ception  of  a  few  poems,  written  for  the 
most  part  in  his  youth,  he  has  left  bo- 
hind  hhn,  so  far  as  1  know,  no  lasting 
memento  of  any  of  his  varied  acquisi- 
tions. Indeed,  except  among  scholars, 
he  s«'ems  to  have  outlived  his  own  ntpu- 
tation.  I  doubt  if  it  w/us  generally 
known  that  ho  was  still  alive ;  and  few, 
when  they  saw  that  I*«*reival  tin*  geolo- 
gist had  di(*d  in  lilinids,  onei'  thought 
of  Percival  the  poet,  who«('  name  was 
in  the  school-lK)oks  near  forty  years 
binoo. 

The  first  tinje  that  I  I'Ver  saw  I'ercival 
was  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  I 
recollect  it  very  well. 

One  h<>t  summer  day  I  was  standing 
in  front  of  a  litthi  gn>cery,  in  a  small 
cotmtry  town  in  Connecticut,  when  two 
I>cdestrianri  came  leisurely  up  to  the 
door,  and  while  one  partly  turned  his 
back,  the  other  put  his  head  within, 
and,  with  a  musical  vt)ice,  <if  peculiar 
intonation,  asked  if  they  had  any  small 
beer. 

.Somelv)dy,  who  knew  thoni,  whispered 
to  me  that  the  one  with  his  ba<'k  turned 
was  I'ercival,  and  his  companion,  who 
asked  for  the  lH>er  and  did  most  of  tho 
talking,  was  i^rof.  Charli.'s  ^hepard. 
They  w(>re  straw  hats  with  v«;ry  broad 
brims,  and  long,  dark*coloreil  calico 
gowns.  I  believe  I  had  never  se<'n  any 
]irofessor.s  or  other  distinguished  men 
before,  and  to  me  they  wt?re  types  of 
the  species. 

Percival  was  then  engagi-d  in  his 
geological  survey  of  Connecticut ;  and. 
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to  persons  who  have  known  him  only 
as  a  poet,  the  published  report,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  that  survey, 
ought  to  be  a  cariosity.  The  book  is 
about  the  size  of  a  bound  volume  of 
our  Monthly,  a^nd  is  a  collection  of 
details,  drier  than  the  stones  which  he 
brought  home  to  his  cabinet  A  table 
of  logarithms  presents  as  interesting 
matter  to  the  general  reader. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
prepared  was  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  had  just  finished  his 
first  report  on  the  geology  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It*  is  even  now  a  work  of 
great  interest,  and  at  that  time  had  all 
tiie  charm  of  a  romance.  Gov.  Ed- 
wards of  Connecticut,  moved  by  a 
laudable  scientific  patriotism,  and,  per- 
haps also,  by  a  desire  to  do  a  kindness 
to  Percival,  who,  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
was  always  standing  in  need  of  kind- 
ness, recommended  to  the  legislature  a 
geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  Per- 
civd  as  the  man  for  the  work.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  received,  and 
an  appropriation  made  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which,  to  men  accustomed 
to  work  hard  for  six  shillings  a  day, 
undoubtedly  seemed  like  an  enormous 
sum  to  be  paid  for  wandering^ about  and 
gazing^  at  stones  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
actual  amount  which  could  be  accom- 
plished with  that,  or  any  other  sum, 
probably  not  one  of  them  all  was  any 
more  ignorant  than  PercivaL 

At  the  next  year's  session,  to  Perci- 
val's  great  surprise,  he  was  called  on 
for  a  report;  and,  to  the  still  greater 
surprise  of  the  legislature,  he  had  no 
report  ready.  Another  year  passed 
away  with  the  same  result.  More  funds 
were  asked  for,  and  reluctantly  granted. 
In  the  mean  time,  scientific  friends  in- 
terfered, and  by  dint  of  pushing  Perci- 
val up  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  restraining,  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  the  impatience  of  the  legislature,  a 
mass  of  figures  and  words  was  at  length 
got  together,  printed,  bound,  and  circu- 
lated. But  no  mortal — except  the  proof- 
reader— ever  perused  it,  or  ever  will. 

His  own  preface  tells  a  part  of  the 
story,  and  shows  what  Percival  thought 
could  be  done  for  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars.   He  says : 


"  Tho  geological  and  mineraloffical  sorver 
of  tbe  Btate  was  first  suggested  By  €k>v.  Ed- 
wards, in  bis  aonaal  message  of  1835.  Tbe 
legislature,  in  accordanoe  with  bis  recom- 
mendation, made  an  appro|HriatioD  in  tiie  ses- 
sion of  that  year  for  that  object  I  was  invited 
by  Qov.  Edwards  to  eag^e  in  the  geological 
department  of  that  sttrver,  in  connection  with 
Prof.  C.  U.  Shej^ard,  in  the  mineralogical  de- 

fartment  During  the  sammer  of  mat  year 
traveled  with  Prof  Shepard  through  every 
town  in  the  state,  but  the  short  period  then 
allowed  me  only  enabled  me  to  make  a  gene- 
ral preparatory  reoonnoissance.  An  additional 
appropriation,  for  the  oontinaanoe  of  the  sur- 
vey, was  made  by  the  legislature  in  the  session 
of  1836.  I  then  commenced,  by  myself,  a 
regular  plan  of  survey,  by  sections  across  the 
state  from  east  to  west,  at  average  intervals  of 
four  miles.*  This  I  accomplished  in  nearly 
eight  months'  constant  travel 

"  In  the  session  of  1837,  a  further  appro- 
priation was  mode,  to  enable  me  to  complete 
the  survey,  after  having  prepared  a  report  of 
my  previous  explorations.  This  report  I  com- 
pleted and  submitted,  Jan.  let,  18!^.  Before 
commencing  a  re-survey  or  the  state,  I  under- 
took an  exploration  of  the  trap-dikes,  travers- 
ing the  primary,  which  I  traced  throughout 
their  whole  extent  Before  engaging  in  the 
survey  (in  1834),  I  had  particularly  explored 
tho  different  ranges  of  trap  connected  with  the 
two  secondary  formations  in  the  state,  and  hod 
traced  them  out  so  fully  that  only  two  or  three 
unimportant  localities  have  since  occurred  to 
me.  After  I  had  completed  my  examination 
of  the  trap-dikes  in  the  primary,  I  commenced 
a  re-survey  of  the  state  ny  sections,  from  east 
to  west,  OS  before,  in  the  intertols  between 
my  former  sections,  thus  reducing  the  average 
distance  of  my  sections  to  two  milef,  and 
brinjpng  mysetf  in  contact  toith  each  of  thb 
4,600  square  miles  in  the  state  /'* 

(The  italics  and  exclamations  are  not 
in  the  original.)     He  continues: 


*'  This  itm  does  not  include  my  general  re- 
oonnoissance the  first  season,  nor  my  particular 
exploration  of  the  trap,  connected  both  with 
the  secondary  and  primary.  In  my  first  regu- 
lar survey,  I  had  ascertained  the  general  sys- 
tem of  arrangement  in  the  rocks  of  the  stftte, 
and  had  prepared  myself  lor  a  more  discrimi- 
nating investigation  of  tho  different  forma- 
tions. The  second  survey  I  consequently 
made  more  minutely,  and  devoted  to  it  a  much 

f  eater  length  of  time.  In  these  two  surveys 
had  taken  ample  notes,  on  which  I  had 
marked  the  character  and  relative  arrange- 
ment of  the  rocks  in  the  different  localities 
examined,  as  well  as  the  direction  and  din  of 
the  strata  in  each.  I  had  also  collected  iUus 
trative  specimens  in  most  of  the  localities,  all 
of  which  are  so  arranged  and  labeled  that  the 
preciso  locality  and  relation  of  each  can,  by 
reference  to  mv  notes,  be  at  once  determined. 
Tho  numbear  of  localities  from  which  I  have 
collected  specimens,  I  have  estimated^  at 
nearly  8,000 ;  the  records  of  dips  and  bearings 
are  still  more  numerous.  I  had  contemplated, 
after  the  completion  of  my  general  plan  of 


*  The  state  of  Connecticut  is  ninety  miles  long  east  and  west,  and  has  an  average  breadth 
of  sixty  miles  north  and  south.    Its  hilly  character  is  proverbial. 
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nuiN' V.  ,1  jnrMi  iil'ir  in\  <'-?iL.'ati«»ii  of  tli«»  or- 
i;iu:!i'  )-n:i:'«'  ;n  i-u  |;iu\  ii::;  thi*  !«i'<"oiiilury 
t'liriiii';"  ■-    ■:-  V,'  il  ;!-  .1  r-'  «  Muniiiniiun  of  th«! 

J'r.lj«i:i..|  w  II-  ■•  ;ii.i|  •|M:iI!Ii'-',  ill  mpUt  tn  il«*- 
tiTiiiii:*  tli'  -  jivii-.'  •  1 1  Lit). Ml  :n  \\\f  ;;i:Ml(i:;it*ul 
••\-t'iii  \\ii!i  I  lni.«\iil  1  hint  ii.H(-i'rTiiiiinl. 
Itii:  I  ■.,;  *  :■•  -iv . 'li;!*  -.i:i-i-  (hi- coinpU'tioii 
•  •!  Ii:'-  :.•  ;:•  \  ■•A  |  ii:i.  I  Iim\*-  Iiot  ll.'ul  tiir  IllcflliB 
u:I"\M':  I  111-  t<":'  -U'  Il  ;i  :'li',"'rial  invf>ti;;fttii»ii!«, 
ii'if  •  VI  •!  t.i:-  (I  pii't'ir  ii-»-  lit'  iny  iimtfriiilH, 
I  I'll-  r  :;'•'■  -  n:"  I'ii-.mh  n-.  Tin*  ii'piirt  wliich 
toll. .',%••.  i>  I.  :•  ;i  ii.i-'v  ini'liiii'.  writti'h  iiiiiiiily 
'  "V\  V  ■■  '!•  ''  ■'■  '■■••'i  I'l'ly  iiri'/i-.iii|i;il  rffiT* 
riii-i  t'i  my  ii!.i'<  rsnl-  r.inl  iin>li>r  riri'iiiiiHtiinceti 
liilli-  i-nl<iii:i'i'<l  I<ir  <ii«»l  roii-iilt-rtttion,  vW." 

\<  :i  .-iiiiplr  «»f  thf  >tylt'  of  iIjo  work, 
1  <;ivi-  iiii  i-.\tr;i(t,  takrii  prrtty  much  ut 
rainlotii.  Mini  a  tail*  sp<'ciiii«>il  of  tllO 
wh«"!i-  tiv«-  ImiHln-'l  p.i'^'sof  iIm*  book,  ns 
aiiv  ••III-  will  tf-tit'v  will!  hiis  bvcii  it.  It 
i"*  f'HiUil  at  p.i:;»'  1  17  : 

'•'111-  •  ■.1"'i.!i!iM'i-  |fi:j'?iyriti»'  nny:*^  ly — 
W  -  ;i  !:  VI  .\z  .'•  '  v-«  ii'l  iiinliiM"  S.\V.  from 
tin-   S  i;    ;  ..I'    ••'■    I'l-  .  .'iliii  „'  till'   K.  btJpliT  of 

F    \\\,  !■'  til .<■-  I't  |"'r|iliyrit'n'  raiiu'*'!*  'Kl 

\  ."•'*  j'ri;;<'I  t.i  til'-  1  iii.-r  oa  tlir  NW-nt, 
:',.  ..  I-;,  -  V  u  ',  I  ;ir  tin'  point  \v1mt« 
■  •"il.  -Iv'  !ii<'iij  :in    \V.  h«»rili'r  of  .'(fj. 


Ji|iji'->;ii 

'.■    ir.-Ii.: 

riif  •»■     , ..'i\:  •;■■  :;;hjt' i'i":«lii'lt  riK'k  ill'Jn;, 

uli:-  il  :r.;\  1»  ■  ■•  •:  'il''i<  I  m^  <-iiiitiiitic<l  S.W., 
Hi  a  ;,:.•■  I  ■  A'\\  i'.ii:il!«  1  t.»  till-  twti  j»rt*<Tilin;j 
-« r.i-  IM;.  \\  :\  .  .-.i:  !  .K-V-l-I)  !)v  the 
]•••!  j'!,\ . ."  •  :"i.-  iiiiii  I  "i-l  with  t!io  Liiiii*- 
.-•i»!i.  \  .'.y  Ml  •  a;;!  :,!■•  purpliyritir  rriii^e 
III  .:    .1   -  .  Ir-'i!;.  hi  i-u  ■:•    •  iHnil,  'ottv.  ft*'. 

Wr  «:;ii  «.('•]»  at  i'Im-  pla('«»  ulmut  US 
Wei]  :i-  -t  aM'>t!!«'r.  N-tw,  jili-a.-*'  t«>  ro- 
f.lii-.  :  t:..'.t  :li^  w..^  wiittni,  as  hv  nr- 
iiiark^.  ;::  -:ly  tV-iii  iii'-mnry,  ami  that 
tip-  i.i'.i'.  c. Ml!. till-  li.r  linMin*«l  c'lost'ly- 
jiiiii?' -I  I'.ij'-.  an-!.  ;■•  rliajis,  yoii  ctui 
t'liiiii  -In"  i-''  a  ■■!"  l'«  !-  ival's  iniiul. 

A-  a  r.iiitr  i-t.  lit  ii«;  tako  another 
«ri.'ii!'ti.-  lii-.-i 'j'!i«'n  I'v  thi»  namo  nii- 
tfi'tr.  l.iir:ili ar  !■•  iri'-t  of  us  ill  the 
sell.  I.. 1 

«lavs  : 


I  ;.:!_'■  .1....;-.^   ct    «iur  younger 


p..  : 
W. .  ■ 

r.  .• 

I-  ■: 

i;..  :■ 

A:. 


mi:  (  mk  \K  'MinvK. 

■    \\ 

•  1--  "i  ■'  ■ 


■  \\  • 


}'. 


•  ■■•  il  i;n»vo, 

•  aa  liT^ijil  li^ljrore. 
■  •:  ■  aild  i(.-4  Iriivcd  of 


•  \  1 


I- 


I:.' 


r. :  ■      ■■     . 

A:...  •    • 

I     ■ 

•1  :  ■ 
1.. 

V-  •!..    \  i.I.—  Ii 


V.    •■.   •  .ll»'II  ili-W, 

■   ul  iM-aiitVfhiiic 
:.  1  I'laM^y  l»riiM'. 
I  iniaiiitaiii  iirit>, 

,iaii;;l(.'  the  iliiity 

■     ■      ;  lint-  lift 

I.  !•■■♦  iiml  hillowi) 

li.I.iW; 

•    ■.;!;•. -I  are  nbi^ont 

'    IS  tlu'  ."tars  that 

■  :'  ajipiT  air  ; 
..■  «it"  <^r»  i-n, 
'■••r.jh    tliL-    eilcut 


Aii'l  thf  iTinifoii  Icnf  of  the  |»iil-c  1>  "r'-ii 
'!'•>  Mu^)l  likfii  ))HiiiiiTl»iitIii-<l  ill  sliin;;hter. 

Th'-ro.  with  h  li;:lit  iiinl  vn:*y  inntitin. 

Thi'  fun  rornl  fwri'jM  thi'niiu'h  tin*  clrnr, 
chrp  wii, 

Alul   th>'   vclloiv   nnd  tioarh-t   tut't^  nf  the 

(M'rail 

Arc  fxiiilin'^  likr  corn  mi  ilii>  iiiiImihI  1oi\  ; 
Ami  life,  ill  rnrc  riiitl  hiMintiinl  inraiH. 

I>  i«j)ortiii:;  niiiitl  Iho^o  hn^^ir"  of  >tfiii(», 
An«l   IS  hato  when   th«'  wratht'til    Sjiirit    of 
Htornis 

I  la-'  ni'iile  the  ti»i»  of  tin*  wavi  -  hi-*  own. 

Who  Could  iinapne  that  th(  st>  two 
(lorriptions  wrn-  hoth  fpuii  tho  same 
lianii  ?  What  connection  i.s  thori>  be- 
twrt-n 

•• 'J'lir  ycll'iwnnil  i*rarl<'t  tnl'r^  nf  iIm' oi-ean. 
That  arr  hcmliii^'  like  mni  on  tl.i-  upland 
loa," 

aiul  l»i.  (lamina,  Doha  F.  ^?  Whoro 
was  the  hidden  link  betwcrn  th^t.^o  two 
wi«U'ly-s mid* -reel  individmtl-.  —  iN-rcivol 
the  jj^otdo^i.ot.  and  IVrcival  thf  poet. 

In  n»;:ard  t«>  l*«'rcival'«  i-ariy  litV,  I 
know  littli'  in  addition  t<)  tho  brief 
sketches  that  have  appeared  in  the  pa* 
pefH  since  his  death. 

Tiie  pleasant,  (juiet  idd  town  t>f  Uer- 
lin,  in  C-onnertieiit.  where  he  was  lN)n], 
lies  on  tiie  line  <if  the  Ilartfortl  and 
New  Havon  railroad, aUHit  t«  n  iirtwidve 
niih's  from  the  former  phiee.  TImj  vil- 
hi'j;*'  is  a  litth?  distance  oa^'tward  from 
the  line  of  the  rnad  ;  but  tin-  t«»ps  nf  a 
fi'W  of  the  hou.M's  on  the  main  ."-tr^et 
can  In*  Heen  fnun  the  cars.  The  t«>wii 
has  piined  somo  notorirty.  a*^  tin*  birth- 
]>Ia('e  of  various  authors.  m«*re  or  les.i 
(li>tinp:uisliecl  in  their  hev«*ral  spheres 
of  lalnir,  inakhi<^  I3erlin,  in  la<-t.  a >^  cele- 
brated for  books, as  oth«r  Now  Kii;;1an(l 
towns  Iiave  been  for  shoos,  hats,  or 
clocks. 

I'ercival  was  the  son  «»f  tlie  vilhiffo 
pliysician.  Here  he  was  born,  on  tho 
iiftofiiih  day  of  »Scpteniber.  I7!^'i.  At 
tlie  ajre  i»f  twi'nty,  he  p*adnat«  d  with 
di>tinetioiiin  the  iicademical  dipartinent 
of  Yale  ('olle^<»,  and,  Hve  yoars  later, 
receiveil  his  «h'^reeas  a  ilort«r  of  medi- 
cine from  the  same  institution. 

'lli«Te  is,  undoubtedly,  mneh  which 
mi^ht  be  tohl  aboutthat  early  di-appnint- 
niont  whi<'h  cast  such  a  deep  >ii:ido  over 
his  future  lift*,  and  which  is  always  al- 
luded to  in  any  notice  of  IN -nival.  Tho 
olije<rt  of  this  unfortimalt-  attai  hineut 
wa-*  a  v«em:^  ladv  ri'.-idin:;  in  hi*'  native 
villa^o,  tlie  dau^^htor  of  a  n<  iu')i>>  a.  an<l, 
1  presume — if  I'l-rcival  ♦vi-r  plaM**! — a 
plavmate  nf  his  bovish  ilav*. 

It  is  but  Just  to  add,  that  she  was  very 
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young — ^Uttle  more,  in  facU  than  a  child 
— when  Percival  exhibited  hi^  partiality 
for  her,  and  had  bat  a  slight  notion,  or 
none  at  all,  of  the  intense  passion  that 
burned  in  the  breast  of  the  yonthful 
poet.  His  own  teeming  brain  had  main- 
ly conjured  np  the  image,  which  was 
made  an  object  of  worship  by  his  mor- 
bid fancy. 

But  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  is  too  slight  to  justify  me  to  my- 
self in  anything  more  than  this  passing 
allusion  to  the  matter ;  nor  does  it  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  at- 
tempt it.  It  is  enough  that  he  loved, 
and  loved  in  vain.  What  such  a  blow 
must  have  been  to  a  nature  like  his,  it 
is  not  easy  even  to  imagine ;  and  only  a 
timid,  shnnking,  acutely-sensitive  spirit, 
that,  under  like  trials,  would  have  suf- 
fered like  tortures,  can  fittingly  perform 
the  task  of  following  his  footsteps  into 
that  valley  of  shadows,  whence  they 
never  altogether  returned. 

Even  without  this  great  calamity! 
Percival  was  but  little  fitted  for  practi- 
cal life.  As  it  was,  he  straggled  on 
for  a  while  with  drugs  and  doses ;  then, 
as  a  sort  of  compromise,  did  something 
as  a  teacher  of  science.  But  nature 
asserted  her  rights.  The  physician 
yielded  to  the  poet — the  man  to  the 
miisanthrope — with  but  a  very  feeble 
struggle ;  and  Percival  returned  to  New 
Haven,  to  lead  the  morbid  life  of  an  in- 
digent recluse. 

Here,  for  the  most  part,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  this  was 
still  his  home,  although,  a  year  or  more 
previous  to  his  death,  he  had  accepted 
the  appointment,  and 'entered  upon  the 
duties  of  geologist  for  the  state  of 
Wisconsin. 

Time,  it  is  said,  had  in  some  degree 
softened  even  that  great  shadow  which 
lay  across  his  life.  He  had  grown  some- 
wnat  more  approachable  and  reason- 
able in  later  years ;  and  out  amongr  the 
rough  lead-miners  of  the  West,  ^ere 
he  could  partially  forget  himself  and 
all  that  lay  behind  him,  he  had  human- 
ized and  become  quite  a  social  being. 
Indeed,  almost  the  last  time  that  I  saw 
him,  not  long  before  he  left  for  the  West, 
I  discovered  a  development  of  geniality 
in  him,  such  as  was  new  to  me,  at  least, 
if  not  to  him. 

He  was  traveling  in  the  oars,  and  oc- 
cupied a  seat  with  a  plain,  but  evidenUy 
intelligent  man — perhaps  an  educated 
farmer.    Percival  probably  thought  him- 


self an  entire  stranger  to  those  about 
him,  at  all  events,  there  was  an  absence 
of  that  consciousness  which  he  betrayed 
even  in  his  dreaminess,  when  sarround- 
ed  by  those  he  knew.  He  had  fallen 
into  conversation  with  the  man,  and, 
warming  in  his  subject,  the  lines  of  his 
face  relaxed,  the  old  expression  of  pain 
was  ^ne,  and  hb  countenance  lighte<f 
up  with  a  glow  of  interest  and  appre- 
ciation— I  might  almost  say,  of  humani- 
ty— that  I  had  never  seen  before. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  he  was  always  a  silent  man ;  by 
no  means.  In  the  language  of  one^f 
the  few  individuals  with  whom  he  held 
familiar  intercourse  —  *^  He  was,  at 
times,  fearfully  communicative."  He 
took  no  note  of  time  or  circumstance, 
his  own  convenience,  or  that  of  his 
listeners ;  fire,  food,  and  rest,  were 
alike  unheeded  when  he  was  fairly  em- 
barked on  the  full  tide  of  communica- 
tive discourse. 

**  I  have  known  him  to  stand  and 
talk,"  said  the  person  above  referred 
to,  "in  an  open  door-way,  holdmg  by 
the  handle  of  the  door,  at  midnight,  in 
the  coldest  night  of  a  severe  winter, 
until,  for  my  own  comfoil:,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  insist  on  his  coming  in  or  go- 
mg  out.  At  that  time,  I  knew  he  had 
not  tasted  food  for  twelve  hours,  per- 
haps not  for  a  much  longer  period.*' 

Several  amusing  anecdotes  are  told 
illustrative  of  his  peculiarities  in  this 
respect.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
been  induced  to  spend  the  evening  with 
a  small  circle  of  mends,  some  question 
happened  to  arise  in  regard  to  hickonr- 
trees,  and  his  opinion  was  asked.  He 
immediately  commenced  a  dissertation 
on  hickory-trees,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night. 

At  another  time,  he  had  been  spend- 
ing an  evening  with  his  friend  Dr. 
North,  and,  on  leaving,  the  doctor  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door,  where  thdr 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  remark- 
able light  in  the  horizon.  It  seemed 
too  far  east  for  the  aurora,  and  was  at 
the  wrong  time  in  the  month  for  the 
moon.  Whilst  they  were  watching  it 
with  intense  interest,  speculating  on  its 
probable  cause,  and  congratulating 
themselves  on  their  good  fortune  in 
witnessing  so  remarkable  a  phenome- 
non, the  oiffuse  light  was  suddenly  dis- 
placed by  a  more  concentrated  body 
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of  njt,  and  the  nniDd  T«d  aiiii  lUng  nid  that  wkan  01b  Bdl 

at  hi*  regular  time,  deatra;«d  tlie  phe-  •  Haren,  soina  ftiend  of   I 

BonMBOa    and   diigoited   the  obnrr-  lumr  dut  tb*  poet  did  ncri 

ere.  leqtiUledaUcr,  MutUmB 

Tbe  alrong  and  weak  pointa  of  seat  emmert  of   the  gre«t  ma 

men  ate  m  iuteimin^ed  aad  Uandad  to-  atttnded.  Bad  the  nest  moi 

g«tber.  that  tbejehMde  into  asdmodfy  tbe   dMiMBlahed   vioHnla 

-._■_  _.!._   __.i..^ _.^  _*  _,^  - -otary  oS»  wiWbo  ■-  "" 


each  otfaer.  ptodudajft  a  aort  of  md^  mentarf  oda  wiWbb  b  Ua 

andoomplnteDeeaof  indlvfdnalohano-  waglan. 
ter  which  maAaend  identifieatke  maa.         Aa  aphDolog^liefabtl 

But  in  Peroinl,  etrengtk  and  wwakneM  of  eonafdaraUe  ettafawaeata 

lay  in  definnd  maasea,  aide  ij  Mb,  at  wittont  an  Ofnal.    If  ba  h 

._._._.  -QgethBr  Uke  a  tope  of  aotenoe  it  waa  f "     "    * 

Nor  waa  hia  we^kiMM  ofWehater'eK 


B  twiated  together  Uke  a  lope  of  aotenoe  it  waa  thfa.  During 

wira  and  aand.    Nor  waa  hia  weakiMM  of  Wehater'a  great  dieUonai 

At  wBakneae  of  most  strong  men.  ittperrUon  of  tta  BoT.  H 

Some  tii«n,  profbond  in  theory,  an  Frndnl  waa  emjdoyed  mi 

deficieut  in  pnotical  knowled^t  bat  of  the  woik.    u  he  «mi 

PercJTal'fl  knowledge,  raat  aa  it  waa  in  UMMoedi  and    hl>   auiilu 

thMTj,  often   ezttnded  aa  weU  to  the  BTaiUile,  Ua  aid  wooU  hi 

ttinnteat  pnotioal  detaUa.    The  fbUow-  moat  {nValaBble— but  hen 


iteat  pim 

uiecdote  illDatratee  thia  fiMJt  i  marked  pacoHatitlaa  tntafl 

Happening  one  day  into  tlM  ebop  «t  prive  the  anbrpiue  of  U> : 

•  GonfRctioner,  he  saw  a  abqieleea  BMaa  of  Uie  am^ojment  of  iM 

of  Bupinr  lying  m  a  kettlot  and,  on  in-  hi  need.     He  aeald  on^ 

quiry,  learned  that  it  waa  tbe  Kault  of  own  time  Uld  wtjr.    Hou 

an  onauccetiBful  attempt  to  manufiuitvn  paaaed  over  ortD  thonragl 

a  particular  kind  of  candy.    Perotral  •ndtheoeBaeqMBeawaa.il 

examined  it,  adviaed  the  oonfaetiowar  aoaielioBea  apmdd^e  i^M 

what  coarse  to  take,  waited  himaeV  to  JnaJKiilfloaBt  word,   whiae 

aee  the  operation  oommeseed ;  and  dd  attdnaUat  waa  «f  do  taf 

not  leaTe  until  oaaved  of  it!  aMnwto  the  mean  time,   printera. 

auccvae.  and   moof-reeden,  mmt  I 

On  another  occaaion,  he  remaned  to  atonding  idle :   ao,  after  a  ehort  triali 

a  friend  that  be  shonid  like  to  get  aome  they  were  reluctantly  oompeUed  to  glis 

cheap  mnaical  inptnuneot  wiOi  wUoh  him  np,  and  go  on  witfaont  Ua  aid. 

to  amuse    himaelf   occasionally;   and  Dnnng  the  tine  that  he  waa  ooeu^ol 

after  se'voral  had  been  snggeated  and  on  tUs  woric.  I  oeonloBolly  eaw  him  t± 

objected  to  nn  varioua  grounda,  tiie  ao-  Prof.  Ooodrich'a  rooma.    Ba  pnmwd 

cordeoo  —  thro   a  comparativrfy  new  hia  inTeatigationa  atanding  by  tbe  iUo 

instrument— waa  mentioned.    "What,"  of  tiie  boM-ahelTes ;  Bettenlw  hoUlpg 

aaid  Poroival,  ■>  that  affair  like  a  fael-  two  or  three  boolu  in  Ua  bnoo.  luiTi^[ 

Iowa ;   oan  any  music  be   got   oat  of  a  [nh  of  othera  ooDeoted  at  hia  tatt, 

that  I"    On  bcmg  assured  that  there  weaiing  on  Ua  bead  bla  ragged  leather 

could,  the  thing  seemed  to  strike  Uni  cap,  nmaSy  keeptBg  hia  Eaek  taraod 

faTonUy,  and  he  procored  one  thtf  towiud  ovr  MfMaa  in  the  foom,  mk 

aamedaj.  nerer,  wMa  I  waa  praaeBt,  lyaakhif  » 

On  the  following  day,  toward  idglit,  i^oing  Ua  eyea  Aom  hb  work. 

his  iDfonnnat  was  passing  Uie  boaplto]  PeraiTal'a   laat   pobUoattOB  WWB   fls 

where    Percivnl   bad    hts    room,    and  1843)a  little  rohune  entided,  "Dnm 

heard  musio  of  an  unusual  oharaoter.  of  a  Day  andOAar  PoeBa.**   ItlaflMr 

On  inquiry,  he  learned  that  it  waa  Per-  oat  of  prink  as  are.    alao,  Ua  earite 

ciral    and    the  accordeon.      He  had  Tdwnee.    TMa  book,  beaidaa  the  aoMB* 

spent  the  whole  night  in  the  eflbrt  and  what  extended  poem  wfalob  glffa  it  • 

hail  moHten-d  the  instrument.  "  NeTOr,"  name,  eontaina  maay  abort  piaeaa  of 

said  tlie  uerson  who  relatea  the  fiut  mat  beanty,  both  origfawl  oad  MO^ 

"have   I  Wfure  or   since   heard    riboh  Med;  butitooMeot  oeeiBatohBTBhoaB. 

muKic   from  aa    accordeon."      It  waa  prindpally.  topre  apednMflaof  aftMl 

an  end  t.>  his  plnying.    The  difflcolty  varie^ofmetioa.    Of  theae  it  ooiMb«>- 

once  conqaered,  the  instrument  loat  Ito  aa    atatod    in    the   prefikoe.  iboOt  ODB 

obann.  hundred  and  Sty.  liwBNbelaBotlMn 

Apropos  of  his  love  for  mv^ :  it  b  eaploywli  aa  k  nanol.  to  Mbt^  Mm 
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idea,  bnt  the  idea  is  made  a  vehicle  to 
oonvey  the  metre. 

Two  or  three  years  before  his  death, 
a  few  of  Percival*9  friends,  foreseeing 
or  fearing  that,  as  age  came  upon  him,  he 
mi^ht  suffer  for  the  indispensable  neces- 
saries of  life,  felt  themseiTes  called  upon 
to  takcisome  decided  measures  toward 
providing  him  a  home,  and  rescuing  him 
from  the  danger  of  absolute  want. 
That  is  to  say,  although  it  is  a  some- 
what harsher  way  of  saymg  it,  what  they 
desired  to  guara  him  against  was  starv- 
ation. 

With  this  end  in  view,  they  raised  a 
sum  of  money,  built  him  a  house,  and 
paid  off  his  debts :  to  create  an  incen- 
tive to  profitable  exertion,  they  called  it 
a  loan,  and  took  a  mortgage  for  its 
security  upon  his  library.  With  this 
as  a  stimulus,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, they  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
the  honorable  and  profitable  post  ten- 
dered him  by  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Percival  was  now  sixty  years  old. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  lived 
a  voluntary  exile.  x*t  he  pined  for 
familiar  objects  like  a  child ;  for  his 
books — ^his  seclusion — ^his  home.  Like 
the  **  Prisoner  of  the  Bastile,"  he  long- 


Percivai  that  should  be  a  monument  to 
his  memory  worthy  of  his  genius. 

There  is  file  material  and  there  are 
the  men  for  it  in  New  Haven,  and  they 
owe  it  to  the  country  and  to  themselves 
not  to  let  the  occasion  pass. 

But  no  dry,  barren  collection  of  dates, 
and  facts,  and  elegant  extracts,  woula 
be  a  biography  of  Percival ;  and  a 
flattering  eulogium  would  be  a  poor 
and  painful  mockery  of  his  thread-bare 
truthfulness. 

There  was  a  vital  kernel  under  that 
dry  husk  of  camlet ;  a  fruitful  psycho- 
Wpr  beneath  that  barren  exterior  Hfe, 
which  the  biographers  of  Percival  should 
make  the  property  of  the  world.  No- 
thmg  of  his  history  should  be  held  back. 
His  trials,  his  weaknesses,  his  faults — 
for  all  these,  many  and  mifihty,  such  a 
man  as  Percival  must  have  had — should 
be  set  forth  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  went  to  make  up  the  life  of  the 
man.  To  make  us  know  him,  precisely 
as  he  was,  should  be  the  pervading  idea 
of  such  a  work. 

The  delicate  sensibility  and  exquisite 
refinement  of  Fitch ;  the  minute  ob- 
servation and  graphic  delineation  of 
Olmsted ;  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
Herrick  ;  the  quick,  generous,  and  corn- 


ed for  his  cell.  A  home-sickness  came  prehensive  sympathy  of  the  elder  Sil- 
over  him — the  great  cloud  deepened  into'  uman,  together  with  Uie  peculiar  gifts 
darkness,  and  he  died.  of  all  the  other  talented  compeers  of 

Percival,  would  here  find  full  and  fitting 

scope  in  thus  embalming  the  memory 
We   ought  to  have  a  biography  of      of  their  gifted  friend. 


TO    THE   QUEEN'S   HEALTH. 

I. 

I  DRINK — ^I  dare  not  say  to  whom ! 
A  Queen ! — not  England's  Queen  but  mine ! 
I  drink  to  one  whose  pure  young  lips 
Are  richer  than  the  iriue  ! 


U. 


Unto  her  hazel  eyes  I  drink, 
And  to  her  nut-brown  hair. 
And  to  the  cheeks  that  wear 

The  sea-shell's  faintest  pink  I 


lU. 


I  would  that  I  might  breathe  her  name. 
My  humble  song  would  grow  divine. 

Even  as  these  molten  rubies  turn, 
When  spilt  for  her,  to  holy  wine  ! 


1850.1 


SAMUEL 


HVAIK  is  ft  day  on  'which  moro  public 
«:.mk1  or  I'vil  is  to  be  dnno  than  wns 
rvci*  fltiiio  on  liny  day.  And  this  is  the 
pri'piMut  st'ason,  whon  our  old  Roman, 
rSaiiuul  Iloar,  has  c'ho?on  to  quit  this 
wiiiM.  Ah  iniquo  cf.rt amine  in  diqna' 
fiiiHtfus  nrrssit. 

Mi'  was  horn  under  a  Christian  and 
hiiiiiaiic  star,  full  of  inansuotude  and 
iiiil»l(MM*ss,  honor  and  charity;  and, 
whiNt  hf  was  willinpj  to  face  every  di»- 
»;;rrt»alih'  duty,  wliilst  ho  dared  do  all 
tliat  iiii;:ht  h<»soem  a  man,  his  »*elf-re- 
s|Mct  P'straiiu'd  hiui  from  any  fofd-hardi- 
n«'*s.  The  ll«>meric  heroes,  when  they 
>a\v  thf  ^i»ds  niinphng  in  the  fray, 
>hi'atht*d  th<'ir  .swords.  So  did  not  ho 
fei'l  any  call  to  make  it  a  contest  of 
jK-r^onul  stn-n^'th  with  mob?  or  nations ; 
h-it  when  he  saw  the  day  and  the  gods 
Went  a^'ainst  him,  he  withdrew,  but 
with  an  unalti»red  heli«*f.  All  was  con- 
i[\V'U^i\  prr/f/  r  afrorfm  anininm  Catonis. 

At  thr  time  when  he  went  to  South 
('aniliiKi  as  th«'  Commi«Jsioner  of  Massa- 
diusrtts,  in  l!^n,  whilst  staying  in 
(Miarh'stnn,  pending  his  corresptrndence 
with  the  p>veriu»r  and  the  le;:fal  officers, 
h»*  w;i«i  n'p«»atedly  warned  that  it  was  not 
.-aft'  fnr  him  to  appear  in  public,  or  to 
taki*  Ills  daily  walk,  as  he  had  done,  un- 
attrnih-d  by  friends,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  lb*  was  advised  to  withdraw  to 
privat*'  li»«l:;in;^s.  which  were  eagerly 
otb T'  d  him  by  friends.  He  r»"jectedtho 
fulvifi*.  [jiid  refusid  the  offers,  saying 
tliat  •' h«'  was  nld,  autl  his  lif*»  was  not 
v.-«i!!li  much,  lnit  In-  lia<l  rather  the  boys 
»h'"d'l  tp'll  his  ol<l  h«'ad  like  a  foot-ball 
in  tlii'ir  ^tn•••ts,  than  thjit  he  should 
hih-  if."  And  h»'  continued  the  uniform 
[.r.'iftiiM*  iif  Ill's  daily  walk  into  all  j^art.s 
i»t'  th«'  citv.  Hut  whr-n  the  mcd)  of 
( 'h'ir!c>tiin  wa*'  Ji-<c'inhl«'il  in  the  street.s 
f.i  I'.ri'  Ills  hntrl,  and  a  di']>utatii»n  of 
L'»  ii*!'  :i!«ii  waiti'd  upon  him  in  tin*  hall. 
t'»  >'.y  tln-y  had  f.>wi«'  with  tin*  unaui- 
iri'ij^  ^.liii-  ••!'  tli<*  ^tati'  to  n-move  him 
hy  t'i'iii'  and  tin-  carriair*'  was  at  tho 
d  "T.  I:»-  ('..ii^iiliifil  l,i<  thrty  dischargt'd 
t  ■  tl."  1  i-r  jM-inr  iif  pi>s<il»ility.  'I'ho 
f -r.  ■■  v/;:^  ;i|.j.;in'nt  and  im'sistilde  ;  tlio 
N  _- il  ■ill  ••■r'>  jiart  was  up;  it  was  now 
ti:;.  fi'tl.i'  Miilitarv  Mihcc-r  to  be  sent ; 
.•:':<I  };••  -aid.  *'  Will.  i:<-nth'mi'n,  since  it 
;^  y.i'sr  ].l.:.--':ri'  t'»  u»^f  f«»rce,  I  must 
lT".'"     I'm  hi^  "I'ini-n  w:i«:  unchanged. 

I 'I  \'K*'  iii:inn«  r.  :jmw.  wIh-u  the  votes 
i»f  th»'  fVi'-  .-tati-s.  as  •ih"wn  in  the  recent 
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election  in  tho  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  disappointed  tho  hopes  of  mankind, 
and  betrayed  tho  cau.so  of  freodonii  he 
considered  the  question  of  justice  and 
liberty,  for  his  oge,  lost,  and  had  no 
longer  the  will  to  drag  his  days  through 
the  dishonors  of  the   long  (fefeat.  and 

Eromptly  withdrew,  but  with  unaltered 
clief. 

He  was  a  very  natural,  but  a  Tory 
high  character — a  man  of  simple  tastes, 
plain  and  true  in  speech,  with  a  clear 
j>erception  of  justice,  and  a  i>erfect  obe- 
dience thereto  in  his  action — of  a  strone 
understanding,  precise  and  methodical, 
which  gave  him  great  eminence  in  the 
legal  profession.  It  was  rather  his  re- 
putation for  severe  method  m  his  in- 
tellect, than  any  special  direction  in  his 
studios,  that  caused  him  to  be  offered 
the  nmthematical  chair  in  Harvard 
I'niversity,  when  vacant,  in  l?fMi.  The 
severity  of  his  logic  might  have  inspired 
fear,  had  it  nr)t  l)een  restrained  by  his 
natural  reverence,  which  made  him 
modest  and  courteous,  though  his  cour- 
tesy had  a  grave  and  almost  military  air. 
He  combim^d  h  uniform  self-respect 
with  a  natural  reverence  for  ev<»ry  other 
man ;  so  that  it  was  perfectly  oa.^iy  for 
him  to  assojMate  with  fanners,  and  vvith 
jdain,  uneducati-d.  poor  mi-n,  and  h«'  had 
a  stnmg  unaffected  interest  in  fanns, 
and  crops,  and  weathers,  and  the  com- 
mon incid<*nts  of  rural  life.  It  was  just 
as  easy  for  him  to  mret,  «>n  the  same 
floor,  and  with  the  same  plain  courtesy, 
men  i>f  distinction  and  birge  ability.  Ho 
was  fond  f>f  farms  and  trees,  fond  of 
birds,  and  attentive  to  tlu'ir  manners 
and  habits  :  addicted  to  |<»ng  and  retired 
walks;  temperate  to  asc<»ticism,  for  no 
lesson  of  his  exiM^rience  was  lost  on 
him,  and  his  self-command  was  perfect. 
Though  rich,  of  a.  plainiK'Ss  and  almo.st 
poverty  of  personal  expenditure,  yet 
lilnTal  of  hi"*  monr3''  to  any  worthy  use, 
readily  h-mling  it  to  young  men,  and  in- 
dustrious men,  and  bv  no  means  eajjer 
to  reclaim  of  thi'ui  either  the  interest  ur 
the  principal.  He  was  open-handed  to 
every  charity,  and  even*  public  claim 
that  had  any  show  of  reust«n  in  it. 
AVhen  I  talked  with  him  one  day  of 
some  inequality  of  taxe^  in  the  town,  he 
said,  **  it  was  his  practico  to  pay  what- 
evi'r  was  dt'inaiitlcd :  for.  though  he 
might  tliink  the  taxation  largf*,  and  very 
uuequally  apportioned,  yet  he  thou«^ht 
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the  money  might  as  well  go  in  ttiis  way 
as  in  any  other.'* 

The  strength  and  the  heanty  of  the 
man  lay  in  the  natural  goodness  and 
jastice  of  his  mind,  which,  in  manhood 
and  in  old  age,  after  dealing  all  his  life 
with  weighty  prirate  and  public  interests, 
left  an  infantile  innocence,  of  which  we 
have  no  second  or  third  example — the 
strength  of  a  chief  united  to  the  modesty 
of  a  child.  He  returned  from  courts  or 
congresses  to  sit  down,  with  unaltered 
humilityr  in  the  church  or  in  the  town- 
house,  on  the  plain  wooden  bench,  where 
honor  came  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

He  was  a  man  in  whom  so  rare  a 
spirit  of  justice  visibly  dwelt,  that,  if  one 
had  met  him  in  a  eabin,  or  in  a  forest, 
he  must  still  seem  a  public  man,  answer- 
ing as  sovereign  state  to  sovereign  state ; 
and  might  easily  suggest  Milton's  pic- 
ture of  John  Bradshaw,  that,  **  he  was  a 
consul  from  whom  the  fasces  did  not  de- 
part with  the  year,  but  in  private  seem- 
ed ever  sitting  in  judgment  on  kings." 
Everybody  knew  where  to  find  him. 
%  What  he  said,  that  would  he  do.  But 
he  disdained  any  arts  in  his  speech :  he 
was  not  adorned  with  any  graces  of 
rhetoric ; 

*•  But  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill." 

So  cautious  was  he,  and  tender  of  the 
truth,  that  he  sometimes  wearied  his 
audience  with  the  pains  he  took  to  qua- 
lify and  verify  hb  statements,  adding 
clause  on  olause  to  do  justice  to  all  his 
conviction.  He  had  little  or  no  power 
of  generalization.  But  a  plain  way  he 
had  of  putting  his  statement  with  all  his 
might,  and,  now  and  then,  borrowing  the 
aid  of  a  good  story,  or  a  farmer^s  phrase, 
whose  force  had  imprinted  it  on  his  mem- 
ory, and,  by  the  same  token,  his  hearers 
were  bound  to  remember  bis  point. 

The  impression  he  made  on  juries 
was  honorable  to  him  and  them.  For 
a  long  term  of  years,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  in  Middlesex,  practicing,  also, 
in  the  adjoining  counties.  He  had  one 
side  or  the  other  of  every  important 
case,  and  his  influence  was  reckoned 
despotic,  and  sometimes  complained  of 
as  a  bar  to  public  justice.  Many  good 
stories  are  still  told  of  the  perplexity  of 
jurors,  who  found  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence on  one  side,  and  yet  Squire  Hoar 
had  said,  that  he  believed,  ou  his  con- 
science, his  client  entitled  to  a  verdict. 
And  what  Middlesex  jury,  containing 
any  God-fearing  men  in  it,  would  hazard 


an  opinion  in  flat  contradiction  to  what 
Squire  Hoar  believed  to  be  just  ?  He 
was  entitled  to  this  respect ;  for  he  dis- 
criminated in  the  business  that  was 
brought  to  him,  and  would  not  argue  a 
rotten  cause,  and  he  refused  very  large 
sums  offered  him  to  undertake  the  de- 
fense of  criminal  persons. 

His  character  made  him  the  con- 
science of  the  community  in  which  be 
lived.  And  in  many  a  town  it  was 
asked,  **what  does  Squire  Hoar  think 
of  this  ?''  and  he  was,  m  political  crises, 
entreated  to  write  a  few  linesi  to  make 
known  to  good  men  in  Chelmsford,  or 
Marlborough,  or  Shiriey,  what  that 
opinion  was.  I  used  to  feel  that  his 
conscience  was  a  kind  of  meter  of  the 
degree  of  honesty  in  the  country,  by 
which  on  eckch  occasion  it  was  tried, 
and  sometimes  found  wanting.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  could  not  be  elected  to 
Congress  a  second  time  from  Middlesex. 

And  in  his  own  town,  if  some  import- 
ant end  was  to  be  gained — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  county  commissioners 
refused  to  rebuild  the  burned  court- 
house, on  the  belief  that  the  courts 
would  be  ti*ansferred  from  Concord 
to  Lowell — all  parties  combined  to  send 
Mr.  Hoar  to  the  Legislature,  where  his 
presence  and  speech,  of  course,  secured 
the  rebuilding;  and,  of  course,  also, 
having  answered  our  end,  we  passed 
him  by,  and  elected  somebody  else  at 
the  next  term. 

His  head,  with  singular  grace  in  its 
lines,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  bust  of 
Dante.  He  retained  to  the  last  the 
erectness  of  his  tall  but  slender  form, 
and  not  less  the  full  strength  of  his 
mind.  Such  was,  in  old  age,  the  beauty 
of  his  person  and  carriage,  as  if  the 
mind  radiated,  and  made  the  same  im- 
pression of  probity  on  all  beholders. 

His  beauty  was  pathetic  and  touching 
in  these  latest  days,  and,  as  now  appears, 
it  awakened  a  certain  tender  fear  in 
all  who  saw  him,  that  the  costly  orna- 
ment of  our  homes,  and  halls,  and 
streets  was  speedily  to  be  removed. 
Yet  how  solitary  be  looked,  day  by 
day,  in  the  world — this  man  so  revered, 
this  man  of  public  life,  of  large  acquaint- 
ance, and  wide  family  connection  i  Was 
it  some  reserve  of  constitution,  or  was 
it  only  the  lot  of  excellence,  that,  with 
aims  so  pure  and  single,  he  seemed  to 
pass  out  of  life  alone,  and,  as  it  were, 
unknown  to  those  who  were  his  coa- 
temporaries  and  familiars  1 
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THK  ^oat  triun|:^ular  contest  id  at  an 
imkI.  and  tho  rosult,  for  the  parties 
\vliif!li  woro  enp^a^ed  in  it,  may  bo  8iim- 
iiu'd  lip  in  tlu)  following  torinn:  that 
thi'  Drniooratio,  now  tho  pro-slavery 
] tarty,  has  gainiul  its  candidates,  but 
dain.ii^iMl  its  cause ;  that  tho  KepuMicans 
li.-ivi*  li)st  tlK'ir  candidatofl,  but  furthered 
ttit-ir  cause ;  and  that  tho  Americans* 
Coin  post 'd  of  tho  frap^ments  of  two  old  and 
d»'(*aytMl  factions,  liave  lost  both  candi- 
dati-s  and  caus<\  and  that,  Hceminply,  for- 
ever. In  otlier  words,  the  Democrats, 
thnuirh  victi»ri(»us  in  the  choico  of  their 
UH'ii.  two  victorious  under  circumstances 
whicli  yiclfl  th(>in  little  occa^sion  for  tri- 
uin;»li;  antl  tho  Kepuhlicans,  though 
d»*fVatril,  are  d<'f«*ated  under  circum- 
stances whi(^h  rend«»r  thorn  stnmger, 
perhaps,  than  they  were  In^foro ;  while 
Mr.  Finiimro  and  his  men  have  injured 
otIjiTs,  hut  utterly  destr«>yed  them- 
selves. The  ruin  of  one  party,  the 
teiiipnrary  ch«»ck  of  another,  and  the 
di»ul)tfid  asj'eiidencv  of  tho  third,  is  what 
wi»  n-ad  in  the  sii^niiicant  events  of  No- 
vi'ImIht. 

!i"t'i»n'  remarkiiif*  upon  the  pjeneral 
r«'-Mlt,  finwevrr,  we  wish  to  sav  a  word 
nt  til"  e.iiiipai^jjn.  It  was  a  peculiar  one, 
priM'iitiii:,' ii«'w  H«<pe<»ts,  hotly  contesttfd, 
aiid  iiiarkiiiir.  a<>  we  tliink,  an  era  in  tho 
p'llitir.il  lii?.t"ry  «ft'  the  nation. 

Im   «nie    re-p«M't,  it  was   a   cainpai(;n 

wIiK-h  may  lie  emiteinplated  with  more 

(•iiMi*«l:i<'viK'v  tlwMi  anv  that  we  have  he- 
*  *  * 

t'nri-  kimwii.  The  styh*  of  the  speakinf^ 
hi-i  Imtu  lM»tt»T,  tli»'  places  at  which 
till-  ii!'Miin:ir«;  WIT*'  held  wen^  hett(»r, 
aii'i  till'  ti»ue  and  character «»f  tho  au<li- 
»'!i«M-  impv«»vid.  It  has  Immmi  too  much 
th  •  i'U-t<»m,  lirretntnre,  to  hold  our  popu- 
lar a««>"ml>la.rts  in  low  and  filthy  j>laces, 
f'f  th"  ui.f-tjiart  ill  the  vicinity  of  ^ro*^- 
.^h  >;•<,  \Nljciii('  they  c<»uM  he  jiaoktMl 
with  tt'iJiW';  ri'"Ui:ii;  with  the  fumes  of 
rii!M  at.'l  t"l)icc<>.  and  who  necessarily 
ex.lu'l'ii  nearly  ail  men  not  i>f  their  «»wn 
S'-rt  iV'tm  til"  prfiiicts.  Tlie  orators 
•  it  tli<-^c  a«:««i'Mil)l.tixi-s,  also,  have  been 
t'»»  T'li'l  "f  imlulL'iM'^  ill  mere  vapor  and 
tr  .ti:v  c..-clamati«iti — tjtlv  denominated 
sj>r<  :'l-i:iL:lc  el'"jii..ii.'»i  -which  infiamos 
th"  \aiiity  ot'  th"  pi  oph»,  and  Hatters 
th- ir  i_'n«»raiir.',  witl<uit  iinpartini;  to 
thiin  r.y  ^■•liil  kii'  wh-ilp*  nf  piditical 
evi  i:i-. '-r  tunii?'  .;.i:rihi'in  withpiodand 
salz-rs'i'i  ;l  LTioiiinix  fur  the  action  of  tho 


parties  to  which  they  belong.  Dut,  in 
tho  late  campaign,  we  are  happy  to  say* 
there  was  a  manifest  improvement  m 
thoHo  matters;  tho  clubs,  many  of  them, 
held  their  meetings  in  places  ut  which  it 
was  no  degrailation  for  even  ladies  to  be 
present ;  and  the  orators,  many  of  them, 
discussed  their  topics  with  a  dignity  and 
decorum  not  unworthy  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States.  Indited, 
we  may  say  that  we  have  heard  speech- 
es dunng  this  campaign,  from  tho  ora- 
tors of  all  the  parties,  which  evinced  a 
truo  and  noble  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  oratf>r  of  tho  greatness  of  his 
function,  ns  well  as  a  masterly  command 
of  all  tho  higher  resources  of  rhet4>ric. 
Wo  have  soi'n  miscellaneous  asseinida- 
ges  that,  for  three  or  four  hours  to<;ether, 
wtiuld  listen  to  a  oloso  argument  with  an 
almost  unbroken  attention,  and  when 
they  separated,  go  homo  with  the  assur- 
ed conviction  that  they  had  bf*cn  pro- 
vided, in  a  candid  and  manly  way,  with 
tho  means  of  forming  an  intelligtMit  and 
honest  opinion  of  the  controversies  of 
the  day.  How  much  l>etter  was  that 
than  the  old  plan  of  splitting  the  ears  of 
the  multitiido  with  stale  phrases  of  pat- 
riotic sentiment  or  party  clap-trap  ? 
How  much  greater  tho  respect  which  a 
speaker  shows  to  his  audience,  as  to 
himself,  wh(>n  he  makes  a  frank  and  ear- 
nest appeal  to  their  reasons  and  the 
nobler  feelings  of  their  hearts,  than  when 
he  explodes  incessantly  in  men^  partisan 
rant  and  bombast  ? 

In  another  aspect,  however,  this  cam- 
paign has  been  quite  as  disgraceful,  to 
some  of  those  who  t«>ok  part  iji  it,  as 
any  before --and  that  is,  in  the  amount 
of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood 
which  they  thoufi^ht  fit  to  introdncv*  into 
the  debate,  to  disguise  or  omiplicate  its 
real  issu(>s.  We  are  willing  to  make 
the  largest  allowances  for  men  who  are 
t»ag<»rly  pursuing  an  end  which  they 
deem  of  the  highest  importance.  We 
know  how  apt  the  best  of  us  ar«\  in  mo- 
in^iits  of  excitement  and  passicm,  to 
yield  the  reins  of  judgmynt ;  how  will- 
ingly we  believe  any  st«»ry.  even  the 
most  monstrous,  which  makes  for  our 
friends,  or  injures  our  enemies ;  but 
there  is  no  excuse  in  all  this  for  the  de- 
lil)erat<*  and  persistent  tenacity  with 
which  certain  of  the  p«)liticiaiis  ching  to 
statements  which  they  must  huvt*  known 
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were  unfounded.  Can  the  persons  who 
circulated  these  reports  look  back  apon 
the  canvass  with  any  feelings  of  self- 
satisfaction  ?  Were  they  not  guilly, 
in  public  life,  of  a  kind  and  degree 
of  duplicity  which,  in  private  Ufe,  would 
consign  them  to  lasting  shame  ?  Did 
they  not,  at  a  time  when  great  na- 
tional issues  were  to  be  tried,  when 
the  destinies  of  the  country  for  years 
to  come  depended  upon  the  cast,  try 
to  influence  the  decision,  not  by  the 
merits  of  those  issues  themselves,  not 
on  the  ground  of  the  principles  involv- 
ed, but  by  mean,  personal  insinuations, 
and  by  petty  yet  unblushing  calum- 
tties? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected 
in  political  controversy,  or,  perhaps, 
in  any  controversyi  that  men  will  con- 
duct their  arguments  with  all  the  can- 
dor of  a  gen^eman's  conversation,  or 
with  that  freedom  from  prejudice  which 
marks  the  judgments  of  a  court ;  but 
we  ought  to  expect  from  all  men, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
that  they  should  abstain  from  gross 
fraud.  Their  /selfish  prudence,  if  not 
their  consciences,  ought  to  restrain  them 
from  such  a  resort ;  for,  in  a  little  while, 
their  falsehood  is  necessarily  exposed, 
and  then,  though  they  have  gained  their 
ends,  they  have  also  gained  dishonor 
and  contempt.  Now,  we  repeat  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  material  used  in  the 
late  contest  was  extremely  discreditable 
— unworthy  of  the  occasion,  unworthy 
of  the  men,  unworthy  of  the  theory  of 
our  institutions.  The  supposition  with 
us  is,  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  that  they  have  intelligence 
enough  to  form  correct  opinions,  and 
virtue  enough  to  vote  honestly,  when 
they  have  once  made  up  their  minds. 
But  the  practice  of  the  class  of  politi- 
cians jto  whom  we  refer  proceeds  upon 
a  contrary  supposition,  it  declares  that 
the  people  are  not  intelligent,  and  not 
virtuous,  that  they  have  neither  the 
brains  to  comprehend  what  is  true,  nor 
the  heart  to  do  what  is  right,  and  that 
the  best  means  of  influencing  them  is 
exaggeration,  falsehood,  calumuy,  and 
appeals  to  the  most  vulgar  prejudices. 
The  supposition  of  our  theory  of  gov- 
ernment is,  that  parties  will  nominate  to 
distinguished  posts  their  men  of  the  best 
capacity  and  best  character;  but  the 
practice  of  actual  controversy  would 
read  us  to  believe  that  no  one  becomes 
a  candidate  for  office  until  he  has  dis- 


charged his  mind  of  every  ^cere  or  gen- 
erous conviction,  and  his  life  of  every 
grace  and  decency.  Nor  was  this  spe- 
cies of  low  crimination,  daring  the  late 
campaign,  confined  to  the  pot-houae  and 
the  kennel,  to  which  it  appropriately 
belongs,  but  we  saw  grave  newspapers, 
which  claim  a  respectable  clientage, 
teeming  with  it,  and  even  the  governor 
of  a  state  not  disdaining  to  dabble  in  the 
foulness. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  election  itself, 
we  have  remarked  that  it  was  one  wfaidi 
caused  the  victors  no  particular  solace, 
and  the  vanqubhed  no  particular  sor- 
row. We  do  not  mean  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  not  elated  at  carrying  their 
men,  or  the  Republicans  not  depressed 
at  losing  theirs — every  success,  though 
a  temporary  one,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  triumph,  and  every  failure,  though 
temporary,  a  defeat ;  but,  what  we  mean 
is,  that  the  Democrats  have  trinmpbed 
at  the  expense  of  their  prestige,  and  the 
Republicans  have  lost  with  an  accession 
of  power. 

The  signal  fact  in  the  election,  wbidi 
the  more  sagacious  Democrats  will  read 
as  a  hand- writing  upon  the  wall,  is,  that 
with  their  present  leaders  and  projects, 
they  have  nothing  to  expect  hereafter 
from  the  East,  the  North,  or  the  West. 
The  large  majorities  against  them  in  all 
New  England,  in  New  York,  and  nearly 
the  entire  northwestern  region,  together 
with  the  faot  that  they  have  barely 
saved  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere,  through  the  diversion  created 
by  an  accidental  third  party,  are  warn- 
ings too  significant  not  to  be  heeded. 
Not  many  months  ago,  in  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  their  ascendency  was  so 
univeiyal  and  undisputed  that  the  resist- 
ance tiiey  encountered  was  too  trivial 
to  be  entitled  to  the  name  even  of  an 
opposition.  They  might  have  retained 
that  ascendency,  if  they  had  adhered  to 
their  ancient  principles,  and  not  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a 
few  demagogues,  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  special,  and  by  no  means  accept- 
able, class.  But  in  an  evil  hour  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded ;  and, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, which  was  uncalled  for  by  any 
necessity,  political  or  local — by  the 
long  series  of  outrages  which  accom- 
panied the  enforcement  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act— and  by  the  utter  depart- 
ure from  all  just  principle,  which  was 
evinced  in  the  support,  either  direct  or 
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indin^ct,  of  the  infamous  lepn^lntiun  of 
the  Missouri  usiirixTs.  thoy  alienated 
from  tliciii  till'  piixi-will  uud  tho  sympa- 
thy of  iiniiH'ii.'^f  masses  of  men.  In 
thost'  parts  of  tho  nation  which  are  dis- 
tingui<'h<'d  for  th<Mr  enterprise,  their 
Wi'alth,  thi'ir  intcllip-nco,  and  their 
pul)lii'  spirit,  tht  y  havo  been  emphatic- 
ally relinked :  tluir  only  solvation  was 
the  >l:iveliol(lini;  interests  of  the  South, 
and  tli<'  lin;^erin^  ])rejuiliees  in  favor  of 
that  interest,  wliieli  still  maintained  a 
f«'elile  hnld  ujHin  the  N<»rth.  Tho  old 
eneliantni4'nt  of  their  name  was  broken: 
th«»  old  nia;;ieal  sway  which  they  exer- 
cise«l  «)Ver  the  inasM*s  was  p>ne :  and 
thi'V  cntrivril  to  retain  their  control, 
not  hy  any  real  or  vital  hold  which  they 
have  on  the  pnpulace,  so  much  as  hy  the 
interpi>siti«»n  i.f  tlie  "  Americans"  to  dis- 
tract an<i  divide  tin*  ht)»«tile  camp. 

It  nin<t  he  <lear,  we  think,  to  every 
attentive  <»l(><'rver  of  political  events,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  I'very  oliserver,  who  does 
not  -ali>ty  hinl^elt'  with  their  superficial 
aspect-^,  that  the  Kepnlilicaiis would  have 
swrpt  all  tile  fr«'e  stat«*s,  hy  the  same 
(•verwhrhnin;^  majorities  which  they  ac- 
qnin-il  in  most  ut'  them,  but  fi>r  tho 
che<k  ^'iven  t»»  their  movement  hy  the 
camlidaev  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  IJetween 
Mr.  l-'p-ni«>nt  and  Mr.  liuchanan,  as 
repr.  -entati\»s  nf  two  distinct  und  well- 
detini-d  iihis  iif  pulley,  there  could  have 
been,  titt  re  i<(  nnw,  no  question  as  to 
the  p  .pillar  eliiii«'e.  The  former,  by  an 
alnioxt  sp<-ntj<nenus  movement  of  tlio 
jM'op'.e,  with  a  party  s<*ar('ely  orjran- 
iziii.  tin  tlie  >tn  n;rth  of  his  position 
alt'iie,  lia*".  a«lii»vcd  successes  which 
ast'Uii^h  hi>  f;  lends  as  mu<'h  as  thoy 
appall  lii-i  enii:!i(>.  and  it  is  universally 
pi-re'ivid  tlia!.  if  tln»  entire  opposition 
hatl  nniteil  np'i'.i  him,  these  successes 
wtiuiil  liavc  rini  u]>  to  a  still  more 
de(-iiii'<l.  am),  in  !'aet.  t4)  a iinal  triumph. 
r>!it  wlit-n  tli<-  ;ipprehen>it>ns  of  tho 
ca'ili'Mi^  :;iiil  t-Mrt'il  w<re  aroused  by  the 
(TV  "f  (i.ni_r.  r  t.>  the  l'ni<m,  and  that 
<rv  u.iN  jt.-titit  1  a-*  a  proper  one  in  the 
preii.i-i-  -Alien  a  nucleus  was  aflorded 
t«»  tiie  r.iiei  iitr  ition  of  the  scattered 
ami  'ii^e.-Mti  !:t'il  remnants  of  Kuow- 
N"tl.i:iji«-m  —  \vl:.  n  the  violent  spirits 
of  t!i"  >.Mi'li  V. i-n*  furnished  with  a 
C'l'TaMe  jiTefi  xi  t*« T  the  rcitcratiou  of 
their  in^.ii:e  tiniats  of  civil  war — a 
>utii.  ier.t  n^Mi?'  r  wrre  kept  away  or 
di  i;i(  iit  "1  tV-ni  tin-  popular  cause  to 
reU'ier  tlf  ijii.-  \ieti»ry  to  its  Uw, 
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has  an  end  so  nolde  been  thwarted  on 
grounds  so  inept.  The  rj^uesticm  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  the  institution  of 
slaver)',  which  prevails  in  certain  puts 
of  tho  confederacy,  with  all  the  political 
advantages  it  enjoys,  should  l>e  carried 
into  tho  new  societies  of  the  West ;  it 
was  a  question  between  tho  slaveholdert 
and  their  interest,  and  all  others  and 
tlieir  interest  who  do  not  sust<iin  the 
former.  But  it  was  adroitly  turned 
into  a  question  between  the  North  and 
Soutli,  and  the  whole  argument  waa 
thence  conducted  on  (mo  side,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  argument  between  two 
great  territorial  divisions  of  tho  nation. 
This  was  a  fundamental  perversion  of 
the  issue.  The  shivehtdders,  who  seek 
to  introduce  their  peculiar  system  of 
labor  into  the  common  territi>ries  are 
not  **the  South"— nor  the  **  Bt>utbcm 
states*'— nor  is  that  system  of  theirs  a 
part  of  the  political  const ituti(m  of  those 
states.  The  *'  South,"  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  is  a  geographical  term,  desig- 
nating a  certain  part  of  our  countnr* 
within  the  Iv^unds  of  which  is  comprised  a 
largo  number  of  inhabitants,  and  a  con* 
siderable  variety  of  interests.  Tho  slaye- 
holders  an)  only  a  class  among  these 
inhabitants,  and  their  interest  only  one 
among  these  interests.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  South  number  some  ten  millions, 
white  and  black,  but  the  slaveludders 
number  not  more  than  three  hundred 
and  forty- seven  thousand.  With  what 
pn>priety,  then,  can  the  latter  he  called 
the  South  ?  Thev  are,  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  clas.<«,  it  is  tnus  very  rich,  very 
powerful,  and  very  strongly  entrenched 
in  their  posf^essitms  by  the  o]>inion8  of 
their  neighliors ;  but,  us  individuals  and 
as  a  class,  they  are  no  more  than  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  not  the  com- 
munity itself.  The  other  residents  of 
th(^s(>  regions  cannot  be  ])assed  over  as 
nullities.  They  poss(>ss  an  existence 
and  ri;^hts,  and  a  certain  position,  as 
well  as  the  slav<'hohU'r.s,  and  they  are 
a  part  of  the  South  as  much  as  the 
slaveholders.  The  aristocracy  of 
England,  ndghty  as  it  is,  in  its  privi- 
leges and  its  inilu<>nces,  is  still  not 
England  :  and  the  hierarchy  of  Itomeis 
not  tho  Catholic  church,  though  it  may 
oflicer  and  control  the  church,  and  fain 
persuade  the  multitude  of  the  mi'mbers 
that  they  and  it  are  ont». 

Neitla-r  is  it  to  be  conc<'ded  that  the 
scheme  of  for<M»d  or  l)oiided  labor,  which 
the  slaveholders  have  adopted,  is  an 
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'^  instiiutioii  of  the  Bouthem  Btates.'*  It 
is  only  a  custom,  or  uaoge  of  southern 
society.  The  state,  everywhere,  is  a 
great  political  corporation,  composed  of 
the  entire  electond  body,  as  defined  in 
the  fundamental  law,  and  whose  func- 
tions are  performed  by  various  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  creative  agents*  But 
slavery  is  not  one  of  these  functions ; 
it  is  simply  a  private  or  domestic  rela- 
tion. We  may  call  it  an  **  institution," 
by  courtesy  or  custom  of  speech,  just 
as  we  are  apt  to  call  everything  estab- 
lished, an  mstitution:  yet  we  cannot 
call  it  a  state-institution.  We  name 
our  churches,  for  example,  institutions, 
but  we  never  regard  them  on  that  ao« 
count,  as  institutions  of  the  state.  In 
several  of  the  nations  of  £urope,  where 
they  are  organised,  maintained  and  di- 
rected as  a  part  of  the  regular  political 
machinery,  they  may  properly  be  called 
institutions  of  the  state.  Our  private 
academies,  in  the  same  way,  are  de- 
nominated institutions,  but  not  state-in- 
stitutionfi,  as  the  public  schools,  in  some 
states  are,  because  they  are  endowed  and 
controlled  by  the  state.  Nor  because  a 
thing  is  sanctioned  by  the  law,  is  it 
therefore  an  institution  of  the  state. 
Lotteries  are  sanctioned  by  law,  in  some 
states,  but  lotteries  are  not  state-institu* 
tions.  Houses  of  pleasure  in  France 
are  regulated  by  law,  but  they  are  not 
an  institution  of  the  state  in  France. 
Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  our 
southern  states,  but  slavery,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  not  an  institution  of  the 
southern  states.  It  is  simply,  as  we 
have  said,  a  usage  of  southern  society, 
which  the  laws  of  the  state  permit,  and 
to  a  very  small  extent  regulate,  but 
which  the  laws  do  not  ordain,  either  as 
an  element  of  political  life,  or  as  a 
part  of  the  public  administration. 
The  legislature  is  an  institution  of 
the  state,  designed  to  enact  laws 
—the  governorship,  with  its  inferior 
functionaries,  is  an  institution  of  the 
state,  designed  to  administer  the  laws 
--the  courts  of  justice  are  institu- 
tions of  state,  designed  to  interpret 
laws  and  declare  penalties — -public 
schools  are  often  institutions  of  state, 
designed  to  train  and  educate  citizens— 
and  the  ballot-box  is  an  institution  of 
state,  designed  to  secure  an  expression 
of  the  public  will.  But  slavery  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  any  of  these.  It  is  an 
entirely  domestic  status  or  relation-— 
a  mode  of  existence  in  which  individuals 


stand  to  each  other,  like  a  partnership* 
or  like  a  contract  for  labor,  or  like  an 
incorporation  for  special  private  par- 
poses.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the 
laws  guarantee  to  every  individual  the 
right  to  buy  and  sell  certain  things,  as  in 
South  Carolina  the  laws  guarantee  to  a 
certain  class  the  right  to  buy  and  sell 
certain  persons ;  but,  in  either  case,  the 
laws  are  only  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement and  good  order  of  society, 
and  not  the  creation  of  a  public  or  po- 
litioal  function. 

In  giving  themselves  out  as  ^e 
'*  southern  states/'  the  slaveholders 
commit  the  same  mistake  which  has 
been  made  by  aspiring  classes  in  all 
ages,  and,  if  they  do  not  refrain,  must 
encounter  the  same  destiny.  The  old 
priesthood  of  Rome  proclaimed  that  **  we 
are  the  church" — out  the  reformation 
in  Germany  demonstrated  that  the  con- 

fregation  was  the  church.  Louis,  the 
ourteenth  said,  *'  I  am  the  state,"  bat 
the  descendants  of  Louis  in  the  bloody 
experiences  of  1789,  discovered  that  the 

rple  had  something  to  say  about  that, 
the  same  way,  the  slaveholders  de- 
sire to  say,  "we  are  the  South;  we 
are  the  southern  states,"  but  let  them 
beware  of  the  end !  For  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, south  as  well  as  north,  will  soon  dis- 
cern, if  it  has  not  discerned  already, 
that  they  are  neither  a  geographiod 
division  of  the  country,  nor  a  pub- 
lic authority  of  the  country,  but  only 
a  class  of  citizens  residing  in  par- 
ticular, parts.  Now,  as  such,  their 
rights,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
wholly  local,  wholly  indigenous,  wholly 
municipal,  having  force  and  validity  no- 
where but  in  the  states  in  which  they 
are  expressly  recognized.  Slavery  ex- 
ists exclusively  by  Uie  law  of  its  locality, 
and  not  by  natural  law,  or  by  interna- 
tional or  universal  law.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  personal  or  moral  rights, 
which  are  secured  to  a  man,  under  all 
jurisdictions — wherever  he  may  be  in 
the  civilized  world — and  which  the 
courts  of  the  civilized  world  will  pro* 
tect.  But  slavery,  or  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  inan,  is  not  one  of  these.  In 
our  schemes  of  jurisprudence,  there  are 
three  great  branches  or  divisions  of  law : 
first,  internal  or  municipal  and  state  laws, 
peculiar  to  each  state — second,  consti- 
tutional laws,  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  as  a  federation-^and.  third,  in- 
ternational laws,  which  regulate,  poHtio- 
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allv  nn<1  jnilirinlly,  the  int<'roonr.'*«  of 
ditVrrt'nt  imtioiiH :  niid  it  in  from  tlie 
lir^t  all  nil'  tluit  the  rij^ht  of  propfrty  in 
iiinn  is  (liTivi'ii. 

\i»  fiiM>  ]in>trn(1s  to  d«'<hioi»  it  from  in- 
ti'rniitinii.'il  law,  mid  wo  tlM'n*foro  dismiss 
th-Lt  )>ran('li  of  t\w  nr^utiieiit  without 
fiirtlj»T  vv«»id.  Hut  do»'rt  it  wiuro  fn>in 
our  <'oii>titiitioiial  hiw,  an  poine  main, 
tain?  Wi'asMTt  not.  Our  federal  ci>n- 
>titutinn  rrco^iiizt's  ])('(Mi]iar  rclationR, 
^'.l)l^i^till<;  lM>tw(>on  lh«*  inhabitants  of 
ctTtaiii  statrs  itf  tliis  Unii»ii,  hut  it  knows 
noililii;;  of  slavory,  as  pniprrty  in  man. 
It  r«'sjM'<'t>  all  tho  local  laws  of  all  tho 
states,  and  will  maintain  all  rights  no- 
<{uinil  under  these  laws,  within  such 
ItK'alitii-s :  hut,  in  its  own  sphere,  tho 
('••n>titiition  tiesipiates  and  acts  upim 
all  huiiian  hcin^^s  as  persons.  So  far 
is  it  tViiui  rt'^'ardiiif^  any  men  as  chattels, 
that  it  expressly  exeludes  that  ide*. 
Knovvihi;  human  beings  only  as  ]>ersons 
it  is  impos^iiOe  that  it  shouhi  know  them 
as  pfiipeity,  for  the  tw(»  ideas  aro 
C'SSentially  incompatible;  so  that  tlie 
('onotituti'in,  in  rhonsin^  ono  of  theso 
idea>.  ne<'essarily  rejects  th»  other. 
It  refers  {n  certain  **  ])ersons  held  to 
service."  and  to  certain  **  inhabitants 
n«»t  free,"  i.e.,  not  politically  citizens; 
but  it  n«»wh«'n»  n-ters  to  »*  slaves**  as 
su(  li.  II.  If  to  nny  class  i»f  men  as  pro- 
in-rtv.  lli»w  could  it,  without  stultify- 
iiij  ai.i]  aiMiuliin^r  it^df  ?  liow  could 
the  iraiiM  r««  of  that  iustnnnent,  whi> 
Were  no  t'i"»l<,  who  iuider>tood  the  fi)rce 
ot  l;iii-ii;iire  and  of  lo;j:ic,  legislate  for 
m«-n  a^  men  in  one  clause,  anii  for  men 
a-*  jr«'i'«  rty  in  another,  when  property 
ami    nitnliooil    (ire    two    fundaini'utallv 

•  'p|i»^ite  idi  :i-  ?  In  its  ]>renud)le.  in  its 
n  :rm  r**'!*  pp'vi-^ions  and  prolubitions* 
ai:«i  in  it-*  ;:l'«rioiis  amendm<-nts.  tin' 
ci'r.-ii:i!i"n  proelai!n««  an<l  defends  tho 
liberty  ami  ri::l\t<  of  humanity:  it  or- 
^ani.',- >  a  tVi  e  L:overnnn'nt ;  it  ^iiaran- 
t«  e-*  rij>iblieani>ni ;  it  shelters  the  fn*e- 
ii«»m  iit'  ^jii«-ill.  the  iVeetiom  of  action, 
thi-  *'vi  iti.im  of  the  press,  and  it  nowhere 
imp  -e*  «-e;il-<  t»{  ln)mhip*  on  any  cla'-s 
of  Ii'i!i..;n  )»fim>.  All  that  it  does,  in 
ti.a!    iiii-eti-'n,  i-*  to  recognize  the  laws 

•  •f  <  .i>  ii  .-'ite.  a^  appii<-a)>le  within  that 
htiit'-.  i'Mt  a-  \aliil  nowhere  eU**,  unless 
cx|i-  -•'l\  -I  ■!•'  pt'Mb  It'  slaves  are  held 
a-"  ;  :■••;■■  rty  .■•nywh»  re.  the  laws  of  the 
ri-.t-  •.■I:-!'*  til-  y  art-  lield  are  re^pons- 
ii-'..-,    '■  .•    :.'i    ill*'    c'-n.-titution    i»f    the 

>..i  )■•  !ii_r  internutiDual  nor  constitu- 


tional, slaTory  i?,  then,  local  or  manid- 
pal;  and.  as  such,  it  has  l>eon  almost 
uidversally  recopiused  by  the  courts  of 
the  slav«»  states  themsclv«*s.  **  Slavery," 
says  the  Supremo  Court  of  MissisMippU 
(Walker,  4'«i),  *'is  condemned  by  roa- 
Hon  and  tho  laws  of  nature,  and  c-an  exist 
only  by  municipal  rof^liititm.**  **  It  is 
a  ri^ht,'*  says  tho  Supremo  Court  of 
Kentucky  (2  Marshall,  470),  **  existing 
by  pt>sitivo  law  of  a  municipal  charac- 
ter, without  foundation  in  tho  iawof  na- 
tuns  or  in  tho  unwritten  or  common 
law.'*  But,  being  local,  it  lias  no  right 
in  the  territories.  In  refusing  it  admi^ 
tance  there,  you  simjdy  refuse  to  give 
universal  validity  ti>  a  private  and  pe- 
culiar usage;  you  infringe  no  right  of 
any  state,  nor  of  tho  people  of  anj 
state.  As  a  state,  and  as  a  iH*ople,  the 
rights  of  each  remain  intact.  You  say  to 
all  men,  t«>  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  ti>  live  where  slavery  is  tolerated,  as 
to  others,  that  as  i>i*ople,  as  memliersof 
a  community,  as  citizens  of  a  state,  thoj 
may  go  where  thi»y  i)Iease — into  the 
territi»ries  or  not,  as  they  phrase — but 
a>«  slavehfdders,  as  a  peculiar  class,  they 
will  not  Ih)  recogmzed  th(>re.  Their 
statux  or  condition  as  citizens,  and  all 
that  Indongs  tf  >  them  as  citiz«'ns,  is  guar- 
anteed them  by  the  constitution,  and  by 
th<'  uni\'ersal  laws  of  political  society-— 
but  their  stittuH  and  ri<^hts.  as  slavehold- 
iM's,  are  specialities,  which  they  owo  to 
their  own  municipality,  and  which  the 
constitution  ami  general  laws  of  politic- 
al society  know  nothing  about.  In 
their  character  of  people,  i>r  of  citizens, 
they  are  as  free  of  the  t«'rritt>ries  as  any 
other  peoph>;  but,  in  their  character  OS 
a  class,  entiowed  with  certain  municipal 
rights,  th»'y  must  remain  where  they 
are  if  they  wi>h  to  retain  their  [M»sses- 
sion.  Nor.  in  thus  doing,  do  you  nmke 
any  odiouM  di.Minctions.  Then)  aro 
citi7.«*ns  in  New  Jersey,  to  whom  tho 
laws  t>f  New  JiTsey  allow  the  privilege 
of  cjirrying  passengers  by  railn>ad» 
across  the  state  -there  are  citizens  in 
Ii>wa.  to  whom  the  laws  allow  twelve 
per  cent,  on  money  lent — then'  are  citi- 
z<-ns  of  rtah,  to  whom  the  hiws  aUow  a 
«l«»zen  or  twenty  wives  ea<'h ;  but  aro 
not  these  peculiar  and  lo<>id  arrange- 
ments \  Ilavt*  tbev  anv  valiility  i>evond 
the  states  in  which  they  exist  \  It  may 
btt  (I  inistortune  to  them  that  thev  can- 
not  carry  tlu'ir  local  rights  along  with 
them  whiTcvcr  they  p»,  but  it  is  a  mia- 
furtuuu  which  they  suffer  under  the  ea- 
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tablished  principles  of  law,  and  not  bj 
the  ag^pression  or  arbitrary  act  of  oth- 
ers. The  equality  of  the  states  con* 
sists  in  their  eqnal  priyileges,  nnder  the 
oonstitation,  and  not  in  the  assumed 
right  of  any  one  or  -any  ten  citizens 
of  them  to  establish  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms in  the  territories.  Property  in 
slayes  is  a  special  and  peculiar  proper- 
ty, known  alone  to  peculiar  localities, 
and  having  no  existence  in  constitu- 
tional or  international  law,  unless  spe* 
cnfically  recognized. 

We  have  said  that  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  does  not  ex- 
clude the  people  of  any  state ;  and  the 
proof  of  this,  in  practice,  is  to  be  found 
m  the  operation  of  the  old  ordinance  of 
1787.  By  that  timely  and  immortal 
deed,  slavery  was  forever  shut  out  from 
the  whole  northwestern  territory — from 
all  the  territory  then  in  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  they  ever 
expected  to  possess.  Bat,  were  the  resi- 
dents of  the  South  thereby  excluded  ? 
Consult  the  census :  five  states  have 
been  formed  out  of  that  territory ;  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  how  have  they  been  peo- 
pled? Indiscriminately  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union !  Ohio  has  a  population 
of  two  millions,  of  whom  700,000 
came  from  other  states,  and  of  these, 
152,000  from  slave  states.    Illinois  has 


a  population  of  846,000,  of  whom 
400,000  were  not  bom  in  the  state ;  and 
of  these,  144,000  came  from  slave  states. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  other  northwest- 
em  states.  From  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  emigrants  from  other  states  were 
derived  from  the  South,  which,  consid- 
erinff  how  much  more  active  and  mobile 
the  free  states  are,  from  tiie  nature  of 
their  sociei^,  is  tiieir  just  proportion, 
at  least.  Virginia  has  154,000  of  her 
children  in  these  states ;  can  she  be  said 
to  have  been  excluded  t  Maryland  has 
as  many  as  54,000 ;  has  she  been  ex- 
cluded? Kentucky  nearly  as  many; 
has  she  ?  There  have  gone  from  die 
slave  states  into  the  free  territories, 
556,900  persons — ^more  than  five  times 
the  whole  number  of  effective  slave- 
holders in  the  Union.  That  is,  one- 
ninth  of  the  entire  white  population  of 
the  slave  states,  have  settled  in  states 
where  slavery  was  prohibited  !•  What 
means  the  clamor,  then,  that  the  South 
is  excluded  from  the  territories  by  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  ?  It  does  not  mean 
that  their  people,  but  that  their  pe- 
culiar laws,  are  excluded ;  not  that  the 
men  of  those  states,  but  that  the  slaves 
— as  slaves— of  those  states,  cannot  be 
taken  there. 

Meantime,  there  is  another  side  of 
the  account.  White  freedom  does 
not  exclude  the  South,  to  any  great  ex- 


*  We  have  hastily  compiled,  from  the  last  ceDens,  the  following  tables,  which  exhibit  this 
matter  in  its  practical  aspects,  in  a  nut-shell. 
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Arkansas  . .  {l21 

3^6 

2,128 

106 

174 

17   49117 

537 

1,051 

702   36 

82 

13    8,489 

Missouri   .:i742 

10,917 

12,752 

1,366 

311 

1,103 

295304885 

5,040 

12,737 

8,291 124 

630 

123  55,610 

Mississippi .  242 

.67 

311 

413 

7 

139 

339   10,100 

221 

952 

594  981 

62141    4,579 

Louisiana. .  '40^ 

4Ul 

414 

28 

816 

1,620 

68247  498 

5.510 

1,473 

2,493239 

283     7  14,566 

Texas 369 

2,855 

1,799 

109 

226 

414 

125   97,205  1,589| 

947 

1,005;  56 

144   42    9,985 

Grand  Total,  93,229. 

(1)  It  appears  from  this  that  the  slave  states  have  sent  nearly  six  times  as  many  of  their 
population  mto  the  free  territories  as  the  free  states  have  sent  into  slave,  territories. 

(2)  Kentucky,  alone,  has  sent  into  free  territory  60,000  more  than  all  the  free  states  have 
sent  into  slave  territory. 

(3)  Virginia,  alone,  has  sent  60,000  more  into  the  free  territory  than  all  the  free  states  have 
sent  into  slave  territory. 

(4)  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  sent  several  thousands  more  into  the  firee  t<»Titories 
than  all  the  free  states  have  sent  into  slave  territory. 

(5)  Maryland,  with  a  total  white  population  of  418,000,  has  sent  more  than  half  as  many 
persons  into  the  free  territories,  as  all  tho  free  states  together,  with  a  total  white  population  or 
13,300,000,  have  sent  into  the  slave  territories. 
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tent,  from  the  new  regions  of  sotllo- 
uwiit ;  vlavery,  nlipu  it  ia  oatubliehed 
there.  <iiicp)  exclude  our  free  people. 
It  id  n  foct,  iji'iiionstruted  bv  the  whole 
Ciiur^u  of  our  t'lpericiice  of  mtonial  mi- 
crntioii'',  that  frfP-lftbi>r  will  not  will- 
iiif'lj'  po  where  lOttve-labor  exists.  Ah 
loii^  a^'o  ns  17ij7,  Qcorgu  Mnana,  of  Vir- 
frimu,  said,  iu  the  Convention  nhich 
fmmi'd  the  Fedtral  Conatitution.  that 
'■  slavery  iliscoumgea  arta  and  manufao- 
tun-i.  Tlie  poor  despise  labor  when 
{lerfiirmcd  by  slaves.  They  prevent 
tk  iiiinii^^ratioa  of  whites,  who  rcollr 
enrich  und  Htreugtlicn  a  country."  And 
uur  history  sinco  has  been  an  ample 
proof  of  tho  truth  of  his  remarks.     Our 


faimerH,  our  meehanicH,  our  lDlloren^ 
avoid  settling,  and  when  a  n>gion  u 
opened  to  slaveTy,  it  is  virtually  * 
banishment  of  free-lolwr.  New  York 
has  sent  130,0U0  people  to  Michigan) 
67,(K)0  to  lUmois.  8:),UU0  to  Ohio,  wBich 
wcro  free,  as  tenituiies  ;  but  to  Missourii 
Mississippi,  Ailtonsas,  and  Louiaana, 
which  were  slave  territories,  not  13,000 
altogether !  I'cnnsylTnniBhs''  seiitlJOO,* 
(XM  to  the  free  iiortiiweatem  tcnitoriea ; 
but  to  oil  the  slave-territories  not 
15,000  altogether.  Is  it  by  eioludinff 
slavery,  that  we  destroy  thii  equality  of 
the  states  t  Is  it  not  clear  tliat  bj 
establishing  U  wo  do  so? 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these   pointa 
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because  w©  clestre  to  show  how  com- 
pletely mistaken  the  principal  opposi- 
tion to  the  free- soil  morement  was, 
and  because  the  debate  is  not  yet  ter- 
minated, and  will  not  be  terminated, 
except  in  the  triumph  of  free-labor.  The 
party  in  power  will  unquestionably 
make  an  effort  to  carry  out  their 
schemes  during  the  next  four  years ; 
and,  with  the  President,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  at  their  disposal,  there 
are  apparantly  no  political  means  of 
aresisting  their  plans.  Yet  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  will  pause  a  little  be- 
fore the  great  demonstration  made  by 
the  free  states  in  the  recent  election. 
The  policy  of  the  slave  party  may  lead 
them  to  attempt  an  appearance  of  moder- 
ation and  conciliation.  But,  logically, 
that  party  can  make  no  serious  conces- 
sion. tThe  war  between  the  two  princi- 
ples of  labor  in  our  civilisation  is  now 
fairly  engaged.  As  the  smoke  of  the 
present  battle  clears  away,  and  exposes 
the  condition  of  the  field,  as  the 
merits  of  the  real  issue  emerge  more 
and  more  into  the  light,  as  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  this  cry  about  the 
equality  of  the  states  becomes  more 
apparent,  as  the  masses  of  the  labor- 
bg  people  discern  more  sharply— as 
they  are  beginning  to  discern — the 
incompatibility    of   slavery   extension 


with  their  own  interests— the  great  sen- 
timent of  libertr,  which  is  the  deepest 
and  most  inspiring  sentiment  of  the 
American  heart,  must  acquire  a  more 
prevailing  might.  Every  day  the  vul- 
gar prejudices,  the  old  commonplaces 
of  party  warfare,  which  are  the  last 
strong-holds  of  a  dissolving  system,  are 
loosening  and  falling  away.  A  prodi- 
gious advance,  in  this  respect,  was  ac- 
complished by  the  last  campaign  :  it 
has  opened  thousands  of  eyes  that  were 
never  before  opened ;  and  it  has  lodged 
great  truths  and  Uberal  sentiment^ 
many  breasts,  from  which  they  will  not 
again  depart.  In  the  state  of  opinion 
now,  as  compared  with  that  of  only  four 
years  ago,  we  possess  the  evidences  of 
a  vast  revolution.  The  public  mind 
has  been  purified  of  many  political  su- 
perstitions, and  the  public  heart  beats 
quicker  to  the  call  of  freedom.  The 
nature  of  that  contest  which  the  propa- 
gandists of  slavery  have  forced  upon 
us,  is  everywhere  more  accurately 
estimated.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  contest 
between  property,  on  one  hand,  and 
popular  freedom  on  the  other — in  which 
the  single  aristocratic  element  of  our 
society  is  pitted  against  its  democratic 
and  progressive  civilization.  And  in 
such  a  contest,  who  can  doubt  the 
determination  ? 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


—^OuR  quadrennial  election  is  as  fatal  to 
the  pockets  of  publishers  as  it  often  is  to 
the  hopes  of  politfoians.  Bardly  a  work 
of  any  pretension  has  been  sent  to  us 
thus  far,  daring  the  "dreary  month  of 
November.''  The  booksellers'  clerks  have 
stood  idle  at  their  counters,  while  news- 
agents had  gone  electioneering.  "  Lives^' 
of  the  candidates  was  the  only  species  of 
literature  in  demand,  after  newspapers 
and  the  ''campaign  doooraents."  Even 
Dred  has  not  sold,  as  it  ought  to  have 
sold,  and  there  was  a  sensible  falling  off 
in  the  circulation  of  Punch  and  the  JUut- 
traied  JVetot,  Men  were  too  busy  in  sav- 
ing the  Union  to  care  about  saving  any- 
thing else,  and  there  Were  so  many  meet- 
ings to  attend,  so  many  speeches  to  be 
heard  or  conned,  and  so  much  "more 
prooT'  to  be  ransacked,  that  the  opera 


even  stagnated,  and  the  nimble  fingers  of 
Thalberg  suspended  their  cunniog. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  however,  that  in 
the  midst  of  these  feverish  winds  of  poli- 
tical debate — ^that  perennial  winter-garden 
of  literatnre — the  lecture  system  has  not 
ceased  to  bloom.  The  young  men  of  the 
lyceums  have  not  forgotten  that  the  long 
evenings  were  coming  on,  and  have  pro- 
vided themselves  and  their  neighbors  with 
the  customary  hebdomadal  eloquence.  We 
say  this  is  curious,  because  we  would  nata- 
rally  suppose  that,  after  so  much  talking 
all  summer,  the  listeners  as  well  as  orators 
would  require  rest.  But  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  vivacity  of  our  Amerioan  life, 
which  so  many  pronounce  sombre  and 
dull,  that  the  relief  from  one  excitement 
is  another.  A  more  varied  form  of  the 
entertainment  might  be  desirable — though 
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tin*  1  ■.'.•ii'i'i's  lliini-'lv('5.  WL*  prcMiiiif.  ait' 
s:i!i>;:<(l  witli  th<;  th'itur  as  it  is.  HfsidrH. 
ctunpiin-il  wiili  tin*  liurcu  lioat.s  of  thtt  HUm' 
iii'-r  asid  :iiii  jin:i  oratory,  that  of  ihi;  wlri- 
t»  r  will  l».'  11.)  rutin?  tlmn  a  p«;ntle  wiirmlli. 
It  will  hr-  :i  ^jiiii't  tompcrinj^  of  tho  hl;:h- 
^triiri;;  rntliiisi:».«-rn,  whlcli  ha.*<  prcvailni, 
down    to   til''   <Iii'.>   medium   and  tone  of 

h»-  lltlltul   iVrlili;!. 

N"\v  lliiir  tilt'  election  ih  fairly  over,  thf? 
sluii  -  <>:'  :iiiiln>r.'«liip.  or  ratlicr  <jf  puhli^h- 
(poliip.  uill  111-  ii^.'iiii  upeiu'd.  Already  ibc 
taM->  h'-^iii  to  ;;roan  witii  voluiiies  that 
havi'  rii'i'ii  Ijcid  back  for  the  more  ilttiii); 
s-^MSiui.  and  thy  li'^t:*  tet?m  with  now  an- 
nntin(*"iinMit.«<.  What  with  th«'  reserve:* 
and  with  t!jr  i-liinuliis  alwav.Hadmiiiif*t«>n'd 
to  ili«>  tra«l-,  by  th»»  iK'ar  approach  f)f  th«i 
l!"liili\'«  wi'  an'  lik«ly  to  hf  inundated 
^\il!i  Mo'.lv'.  Tht!  press,  which  for  two 
nio!it|i«.  h:i«<  «{m<m1.  like  a  restive  steed. 
i-haMipiiii;  tli«-  IiitN.  will  now  net  forth  with 
•lU'«k-Mil  -p'-'d.  Who,  in  this  pro.-pt'ct. 
will  syuipat!ii/.<'  with  us  poor  critius? 
W!i.)  will  Siiv"  UM  from  the  multitude  of 
Tarji  iiti  ^'iils  about  to  be  heaped  upon 
(lur  h'Jidt?  V't,  we  do  not  despair;  we 
shall  do  our  b-st  in  the  Btress :  and  what 
w-  caiiMot  di>.  others  will,  perhap.o,  do  for 
U-.  It  i-  ;i  L'nat  consolation  for  authors 
aiii  pIlbli-h•T^  that  there  are  always  more 
p'.ul-rs  than  iritics,  and  that  if  the  latter 
:i-L'l  ^'i  tlirin.  th»*worlil  may  not.  Let  the 
>  I  •]<•«  i '»iii»',  (h»'n  -there  ia  room  enough 
:"»r  ail  the  ^^ood  will  make  their  way 
w:t':  cr  witb'iut  the  help  of  the  critics — 
ar.d  th"  b;id  will  make  their  way.  too- 
th'-u;;!!  in  another  direction — with  or 
witlmiit  the  critics.  Their  function,  in 
:!i>-<-  days,  is  not  to  give  a  linal  but  an 
a  C'Srory  jid^m^nt— to  speed  the  good  to 
a  reiulii-r  apprtoiation.  and  to  dismit-8  the 
b:id  t«)  a  (pi'i.'ki'r  oblivion.  For  the  world 
h.i-  f'-m**  10  jud.;e  for  itself;  no  man  is 
.•i':y  I'l'P*'  a  sMpr«'me  arbiter;  the  monopo- 
ly <■:'  lit'  nny  opinion,  such  as  was  held 
(if  <lil  by  Sii.t<"!i  n' viewers,  has  passed — 
;i-.«l  ii  i>  b.i.ire  the  public  that  writers 
i.i-;--  tr-inM'-.  not  before  any  self-consti- 
t.it'  <1  tribii::  il. 

-  Vi'o  do  not.  however,  depreciate  our 
vi.r-.ii.iM.  Ai:!HMi;jh  we  may  not  l)e  judges, 
\\-  ,Mii  b-  iacli.-.'^  (»r  guides — although 
<.:i  .I-ci.-ioii-  iir-  riot  '•  vermilion  edicts." 
i':ip' r-  Km.'  ail  <jU'Stir)ii---they  may  y**t 
;i-.-L-L  th«"  L"  M'Tiil  iMind  in  iis  discrimina- 
tioub.     Wi.-  do  not  suppo:je,  for  iustuuce, 


that  anything  we  could  say.  would  add  to 
or  detract  from  the  nieritn  of  lli'i«ON*i 
Shakettpmre  {Mttuum  &' Co.,  Host  on) — the 
last  volume  of  which  is  just  rompbtod— 
for  it  is  a  work  that  must.  ^<lw»Ill•^  or  lateff 
Ix'come  a  standard  with  all  adinirors  of  tho 
gn-at  bard — an<l  yet  we  hi)pp  that  a  word 
of  commendation  from  us  may  help  it 
into  a  wider  and  earlier  reception.  What 
we  have  already  said  of  ih»'  sereral  va» 
lumes,  as  thi*y  appeared,  is  amply  justified 
by  this  concluding  volume.  It  contains  m 
ut-w  life  of  the  poet,  iiu  es^ay  on  thf  bis* 
tory  of  the  drama,  a  general  criticism  of 
Shake.«<pcare,  and  bis  earlier  poems,  with 
Ix'fitting  introductions.  The  new  lifti  hftfl 
nothing  really  new  in  it— nothing  which  Is 
not  to  be  found  in  Collier  or  Hal li well— 
thf^  chief  Taluc  of  it  consisting  in  tho 
rompactness  with  which  all  the  facta 
."•hown  to  us  arc  stat»'d.  and  the  good 
.ven.^e  with  which  traditional  and  suppofll* 
titious  accretions  are  S(>  para  ted  from  tho 
pnd)abilitie8of  history.  He  is  justly  jeA* 
lous  of  the  moral  character  of  his  hero, 
feeling  that  a  nature  so  universal  mast 
have  been  as  noble  in  heart  as  it  was  ex- 
alted in  intellect ;  bot  hn  strains  no  point 
in  establishing  it,  nor  does  he  strive  to 
show  him  exempt  from  all  the  weukuesses 
of  humanity.  The  stories  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  Shakc-sprare's  youth* 
ful  indiscretions,  and  which  hp*  marks  of 
buoyant  and  fVolic  animal  spirit^,  not  of 
corruption,  he  docs  not  reject  :  but  the  less 
authentic  reports  of  the  unhapplness  of  his 
marriage  relations,  and  of  liis  long  sepa* 
ration  from  bis  wife,  on  the  ground  of  in* 
compatibility,  he  gives  n«)  h*»ed  to.  The 
darling  object  of  Pbake-peare's  liondon 
life,  he  argues,  was  evidently  that  he 
might  return  to  bis  native  town  with  m 
handsome  competence,  and  dwell  in  the 
l)osom  of  his  family  ;  and  the  yearly  vl^ 
its  which  tra<]ition  reports  him  to  have 
made  to  Stratford,  look  like  anything  but 
a  wish  to  forget  them,  and  !>♦*  forgotten  by 
them.  Fn)m  what  is  known  of  bis  subse- 
quent course,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  in  A 
large  measure  that  ambition,  so  natural  to 
an  Kn^^lisb  gentleman,  of  becoming  the 
founder  of  a  family ;  and.  as  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  hope  of  doing  so,  he  re- 
tinal to  his  old  bone,  and  there  s«d  up  bis 
rest,  as  if  bis  best  sunshine  of  life  still 
waiti'd  in  the  presence  of  her  from  whose 
society  he  is  alleged  to  have  fled  in  disep- 
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pointment  and  disgast.  It  is  a  pleasaDt 
thought  of  Mr.  Hudsoo's,  that  the  soonets 
nambcred  xcvi!.,  xcviii.,  and  xcix.,  as  orig- 
inally printed,  were  addressed  to  Anne 
Hatheiray,  after  bis  return.  Oar  readers 
will  remember  the  first,  as  beginning : 

"  How  lilce  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thco,  the  picaearo  of  toe  fleeting  year !" 

The  prevailing  tone  and  color  of  them  are 
Bach  as  he  woald  have  used  only  towards 
a  woman ;  they  are  fall-fraught  with  deep 
personal  feeling  as  distinguished  from 
mere  exercises  of  fancy  ;  and  they  speak, 
with  unsurpassable  tenderness,  of  frequent 
absences.  He  also  ascribes  the  sonnets 
from  cix.  to  cxvii.  to  the  same  source~-a 
coigecture  in  which  we  fally  concur,  be- 
cause we  like  to  believe  it  true. 

The  history  of  the  drama,  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son, is  full  of  patient  research  and  accu- 
rate learning,  as  well  as  of  fine  philoso- 
phical distinction  in  regard  to  the  ol^ect 
and  scope  of  the  classic  and  of  the  Gothic 
drama.  The  latter  is  more  clearly  unfold- 
ed in  the  general  criticism  on  Shakespeare, 
which  is  as  vigorous  a  piece  of  writing  as 
our  author  has  yet  put  forth.  The  key- 
note to  his  view  of  Shakespeare's  pre- 
eminence is  contained  in  his  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  drama,  in  itself,  "which,'' 
he  says,  *'  as  a  work  of  art,  should  be.  In 
the  strictest  sense,  a  society;  that  is,  not 
merely  a  numerical  collocation  or  juxtapo- 
sition, but  a  living  contexture  of  persons 
and  events.  For  men's  natures  do  not, 
neither  can  they,  unfold  themselves  seve- 
rally and  individually ;  their  development 
proceeds  from,  by,  and  through  each 
other,  so  that  many  must  grow  up  toge- 
ther, in  order  for  any  one  to  grow.  And, 
besides  their  individual  circulations,  they 
have  a  public  common  circulation ;  their 
characters  interpenetrate  more  or  less,  one 
with  another,  and  stand  all  together  in 
mutual  dependence  and  support.  Nor 
doea  this  vital  coherence  and  reciprocity 
hold  between  the  several  characters  mere- 
ly, bat  also  between  these  taken  collect- 
ively, and  the  various  conditions,  circnm- 
stances,  objects,  influences,  amidst  which 
they  have  grown ;  so  that  tlie  whole  la 
like  a  large,  full-grown  tree,  which  is,  In 
tmth,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  little 
trees,  all  growing  from  a  common  root, 
nourished  by  a  common  sap,  and  bound 
together  hi  a  common  life." 


As  we  read  Mr.  Hudson's  new  life  of  tbe 
poet,  we  could  not  help  saying  to  our- 
selves, here  is  the  man  o(  all  history  who 
is  the  least  known  and  the  best  known  to 
his  fellows — ^the  least  known  rf  any  one 
of  eminence,  as  to  his  external  relations, 
and  the  best  known  in  the  interior  depths 
of  his  soul.  A  hundred  years  of  research, 
gleaning  scantily  in  the  fields  of  tradition, 
or  of  history  little  better  than  tradition,  has 
discovered  to  us  his  birth-place,  his  mar- 
riage, his  residences,  and  his  death ;  bat 
scarcely  more.  As  a  form  he  moves  acroas 
the  scene  of  life  like  the  ghost  of  the  buried 
mi^esty  which  he  Is  said  to  have  person- 
ated, with  royal  and  stately  mein.  and  yet 
an  unreality.  But  as  a  spirit,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  his  inmost  thoughts, 
and  to  see  the  processes  of  life  going  on 
there,  and  ever  unfolding  in  new  and 
beautiful  creations.  The  man  we  know 
not — ^have  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  him — bat 
the  poet  is  our  eternal  possession,  every 
day  revealing  some  fresh  face  of  hla  all- 
ftising  genius. 

— No  author  was  ever  more  popular  in 
America  than  Dickens,  nowhere  are  there 
so  many  readers  as  here,  and  yet,  until  Mr. 
T.  B.  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  undertook 
the  publication  of  his  entire  works,  there 
has  been  no  complete  uniform  edition  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Peterson  had  already 
issued  a  poor  and  cheap  series  of  Boz ; 
but  in  view  of  the  want  of  a  good  library 
edition,  he  has  tried  to  supply  it.  On  tbe 
whole,  the  work  is  fairly  commenced.  The 
two  volumes  of  the  Piekwiek  Papers  are 
of  good  size  and  legible  type,  and  the  ori- 
ginal cuts  are  reproduced.  The  edition  is 
good  enough  to  put  successful  competition 
out  of  the  question,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  we  had  hoped.  It  will,  however, 
take  its  place  as  the  American  Library 
Dickens,  and  as  we  have  turned  lingering- 
ly  over  the  pages,  with  a  laugh  or  a  algh 
to  each,  we  have  again  honored  the  sweet 
and  genial  humorist,  wishing  that  his  yeara 
might  be  as  his  works,  and  have  no  com- 
pleted edition . 

— ^If  it  be  pleasant  to  hear  poets  talk 
about  poetry,  it  is  no  less  so  when  travelers 
tell  their  own  stories  or  tbe  tales  of  others. 
This  last  work  is  one  upon  which  Batabjo 
Taylor  was  engaged  previous  to  his  re- 
cent departure  for  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  now  printed  in  a  volume  of 
a  thousand  pages,  entitled,  Cyclopctdia  of 
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Modern  TravtL  a  Reeord  of  Adventure f 
Kxplofttion,  and  Discooeri/j  fw  the  patt 
Fifty  Vt'irs  ;  eomprisinf^  Aarrdiivei  of  the 
most  diitiwjuished  Travelers  since  the  be- 
tjiuniny  nf  thin  Century^  (Moore,  Wilstaoh, 
K»'\\-»  iV  Co.,  Ciucinuuti ;  Ilonry  W.  Law, 
Ni'tt'  Vnrk).  The  coinpruhendive  title  de- 
?crih«!H  the  book.  The  history  of  the  travel 
of  iln.*  la<!l  half-ccDtury  includes  many  of 
the  [no>t  iuteresting  discoveries  upon  re- 
cord. Nor  is  there  any  literature  more 
fo.'-ciiuitiii;;  than  the  literature  of  travel. 
The  traveli.TH  are  excellent  authors,  per- 
haps frtiin  the  reason  that  much  wandering, 
under  all  circum-stances,  knocks  conceit 
out  of  a  man's  mind,  and,  enabling  him  to 
e.'itimate  tilings  in  their  just  relations, 
makes  him  tpi'ak  candidly  and  to  the  pur- 
po8i>.  That  travelers^  tales  are  fables  is 
an  old  pmverb.  Shakespeare  justifies  it 
by  making  some  one  say — 

"  For  trnvc-lors  tell  no  idle  Uilejt, 
lint  fodlH  fit  home  believe  them." 

liut  Sir  John  Mandcville  was  one  of  the 
travelers  of  Shakespeare's  reading,  and 
there  w» TO  hop»*s  of  linding  Prestcr  John 
in  th»*  piM't's  duy?.  Yet,  with  the  loss  of 
fab  If.  tb»  literature  of  travel  has  lost  none 
of  its  rornuiK''*.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  is  one 
"f  th"  m«<t  fascinating.  ))ut,  abo,  one  of 
i:»"  ni'-t  aA."curate,  of  talking  travelers. 
Hi-*  (.'yclopietlia  is  culled,  with  the  most 
-ympa'.hvtic  S'kiil,  fn)m  the  works  of  ail 
ili«*  m)-t  eminent  explorers  and  delightful 
v;i;r:ibMi!d'  of  the  half-centurv.  Such  men 
a«  IIiiMib  >1dt  and  Iiurckhardt  walk  over 
th-  vvorl'l  a-i  if  it  were  their  garden  ;  while 
tiie  Aroli«*  explorers  and  Fremont  engage 
i:i  triiiinj»li:i:il  htrutrgles  with  the  brute 
JtTCf^'  of  luiuro,  and  p'-Ttorm  feats  of  as 
li-irou-*  h  roiMrn  as  Marathon  or  Trafal- 
L'tr.  Th.'  (.'yrlopa-ilia  is  adiarming  work, 
:tn<l  hill  ot  viiriuus  information;  while,  over 
t'l'"'  wmoIi'.  ihe  compiler  sheds  th»*  geniality 
..•t"  h:>-  '!-.v:i  r:aturc.  The  book  is  not  as  well 
ir-:it-d  iiy  the  publii»h»rs  as  its  character 
li.  -TV. ..-.  Sorni-  of  the  wood-cuts  are  very 
-!  vi  ;.ly  ar.il  i!i»'tlrotive  ;  and  the  whole 
..pp»':ir:iiiC';  of  the  book  is  cheap  and 
i.-:rr:»d. 

--  S-l!'(^i'.'»:i>  fro'ii  the  works  of  authors, 
ev'.n  ilj'  r:iot  voIumiriouF.  are  always an- 
-.i":-.'!  t- r.  ;  for  ev*  rv  n-ader  is  jealous 
that  :i:iy  (■;!••  ».1'»»^  should  presume  to  choose 
mT  hirji.  Il:it.  iis  w»'  fi;iid  in  a  notice  of 
D'iycki:i' ivS    Wit  and  IVttidom  of  Sydney 
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Smith,  it  is  a  necessity  con»ttntly  more  im- 
perative. This  fact  seems  to  have  beea 
fully  recogiiized  by  Josei*h  Williasc  Jknes, 
M.D.,  lately  Professor  of  Language  in  the 
Urbaua  University,  Ohio.  Of  what  lan- 
guage Mr.  Jenks  is  professor,  is  not  stated 
upon  the  title-page  of  his  book,  which -he 
calls  The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Lan- 
giiage,  illustrating  the  StOMms  and  Months  of 
the  Year, their  Changes,  EmploymenUtLessotUt 
and  Pleasures,  topically  paragraphed^  tetth  a 
complete  Index  (John  1*.  Jewett  &  Co.). 
This  extraordinary  sign  at  the  entrance  of 
a  large  double-columned  volume  of  Eng- 
lish poetical  selections,  is  followed  by  an 
equally  extraordinary  dedication  to  the 
Hon.  Marshall  V.  Wilder,  than  whom  no 
gentleman  could  better  deserve  such  a 
tribute,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  preface, 
in  which  the  compiler  tells  us  that  be  haa 
devoted  ten  years  to  the  task  of  conBtruei- 
ing  the  volume,  "  that  thus  he  might  fiilfill 
a  part  of  that  obligation  we  arc  all  under, 
to  leavR  society  better  than  we  found  it" 
After  these  performances  we  reach  the 
selections,  which  arc  made  from  the  entire 
range  of  English  and  Am<^rican  pastoral 
poetry,  from  Tujwt  to  Longfellow.  They 
are  made  with  intelligence  and  care,  and 
show  that  Mr.  .fenks  has  studied  faithfully 
the  subjiict  which  he  loves  and  illustrates. 
The  book  must  become  a  friend  of  the 
country  fireside,  and  it  will  have  the  good 
inUuence  of  si'nding  many  a  young  far- 
mer's boy  to  drink  deeply  at  the  fountain! 
of  which  Mr.  Jenks  profTerBSuch  draughts. 
— The  rare  a!id  genial  humor  of  Ciikis- 
TOPKCii  Pk.vkhk  Ckantu,  the  landscape- 
painter  and  poet,  has  long  been  known  to 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
his  acquaintance,  or  of  seeing  the  pointed 
and  adroit  caricatures  with  which  he  haa 
illuminated  many  grave  books,  wreathing 
them  with  a  garland  of  delicate  drollery. 
Laxt  year,  at  (Christmas,  we  noticed  a  little 
book  fur  children.  writt«>n  and  illu-Mtratcd 
by  him.  and  publi>h«'d  in  the  mo?t  sump- 
tuous man n IT.  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co- 
ll was  ralltid  The  I^st  of  the  Hugger^ 
muggers,  b'lt  was  issued  almost  too 
late  for  tbe  holiday  sale  at  that  time. 
The  p'culiarity  of  the  story  wa-*  its  de- 
scription of  a  good  giant— for,  from  imme- 
morial times,  the  giant  was  always  tho 
ogre  and  sinner  of  all  fairy  tales.  That 
l>ook  bas  received  the  moat  unqualified 
verdict  of   admiration  from   thoie    moat 
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— Resolving  to  make  Russia  a  commer- 
cial uation,  the  Czar,  to  Bmooth  tbe  way 
to  that  end,  has  ordered  that  the  Uussiaa 
chronology  shall  conform  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.    The  course  of 
time,  \\k\i  that  of  true  love,  has  never  yet 
run  very  smooth  in  the  world.    For  agea 
men  have  been  trying  to  arrange  correctly 
the  days  and  months,  by  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon ;  and  legislators  found 
this  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  their  tasks. 
Romulus  made  a  calendar,  which  was  im- 
proved by  Numa,  and  then  by  the  Council 
of  Ten,  who  got  up  the  Twelve  Tables.    In 
the  time  of  Caisar,  the  year  began  with  the 
Ist  of  January.    Before  this,  the  Romans 
used  to  manage  by  eking  out  the  year  with 
the  several  days  that  fell  outside  their 
rules  and  divisions ;  and  we  have  Cicero — 
sent  for  a  year  lo  govern  Cilicia — begging 
Atticus  will  not  let  them  stretch  his  disa- 
greeable twelvemonth  with  any  of  their 
intercalaries.     The   Julian  period  began 
about  fifty  years  before  Christ.     Caesar, 
who  used  to  study  grammar  and  astronomy 
in  his  camp,  made  the  solar  year  to  consist 
of  3G5  days  6  hours — three  years  of  3G5 
days,  and  the  fourth  of  3()6,  the  odd  day 
coming  in  on  the  Gth  of  March,  called 
the  twice-sixth,  or  bissextile  year.    This 
went  on  for  centuries,  till  men  found  that 
the  real  time  was  not  305  days  G  hours, 
but  3G5  days,  5  hours.  48  minutes,  and 
some  odd  seconds.    Bede.  Friar  Bacon  (the 
most  original  Bacon),  and  others,  agitated 
about    this,  arguing    that    in    time — say 
47,000  years — the  diftorence  would  amount 
to  a  whole  year,  the  mistake  would  box 
the  compass  of  the  zodiac,  a  fearful  con- 
sideration for  us  all.    In  1582,  the  error 
was  ten  days ;  and.  at  that  time,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  brought  about  an  alteration 
of  the  Julian  calendar,  and  had  the  hand 
of  time  put  so  many  days  forward  on  the 
year  dial.    Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Italy  adopted  the  reform,  but  the  Protestant 
states  scorned  the  chronology  of  the  Scar- 
let Lady,  and  went  evang«?lically  wrong — 
on  principle.  In  1700.  Protestant  Germany 
repented,  and  siirrtjndered   the  overpluj*. 
In  1752,  the  parliament  of  England,  also, 
came  round,  and  Protestants  and  Catholics 
began  to  count  time  by  the  sanii'  chrono- 
meters on  the  islands.     This  was  a  very 
daring  proceedinir,  and  the  (»rlnodox  popu- 
lace of  London  nearly  went  mad  about  it — 
threatening  the  Protestant  succesision  for 


the  loss  of  their  eleven  dayi.  If  Titos 
lamented  the  loss  of  one  dty.  they  tbonght 
they  might  fairly  claim  eleven  timet  as 
many.  In  one  of  Hogarth'a  printi— a 
chairing,  we  believe — t&e  mob  have  got  a 
placard,  with  ^*  Give  as  back  oar  eleven 
days!"  upon  it.  In  1753,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  Buccumbed,  and  swallowed  the 
Gregorian  scheme.  In  1793,  the  French 
abolished  it  along  with  tbe  Bourbons,  and 
bronght  in  Vendimlalre,  Braniaire,  UesBi- 
dor,  Thermidor,  and  the  leat,  instead  of 
the  old  pagan  months  of  Christianity.  The 
months  were  made  to  contain  30  days 
each,  and  the  weeks  were  cbanged  into  de. 
cades.  The  regular  year  waa  of  360  days, 
and  there  were  five  days  left,  called  Samt- 
CuloUides'—Vk  straggling  little  week,  with- 
out breeches.  At  last,  a  voioe  cried  ont : 
^ssez  de  ee  Meuidorf — ^No  more  of  your 
Messidor!  'Twas  Napoleon  who  spoke; 
and  in  1805  the  banished  year  came  back, 
with  the  old  Sundays.  Bassla  now  changes 
its  chronology.  The  Gxar  finds  that  the 
Muscovite  clock  has  been  too  fast,  and  sees 
it  is  better  to  follow  ^he  laws  of  natare 
than  try  to  go  beyond  them.  Hence  that 
idea  of  the  steamships,  railways,  and  so 
forth,  for  his  Russians,  seeing  Constantino- 
ple is  too  far  off. 

—Our  war-frigate,  Merrimao,  and  her 
formidable  armament,  have  been  providing 
the  curiosity  and  comments  of  John  Ball, 
who  admired  her  as  she  sat  npon  her 
shadow  in  Southampton  water.  The  Eng- 
lish newspapers  give  descriptions  of  her 
"  little  warlike  world  within,"  and  adnut 
that  she  is  admirably  adapted  to  play  her 
part  well,  either  in  the  battle  or  tbe  fareeae. 
They  say  she  is  armed  on  <'  the  Incendiaiy 
principle,"  and  bid  the  insular  people  take 
notice,  that  the  Americana  will  be  in  ear- 
nest if  ever  they  should  come  to  flgfat  any- 
body. Tbe  whole  Paizhan  broadside  takes 
their  notions  aback  somewhat,  seeing  the 
fashion  has  not  been  adopted  In  the  ships 
of  the  British  navy,  though  it  has  been 
under  trial.  English  officers  regard  the 
innovation  with  interest.  But  the  cnet 
merit  of  it  will  not  be  tested  till  th^  get 
up  a  fight ;  then  we  shall  know  which  ii 
best  for  sea-fighting — shot  or  shelL  Our 
adoption  of  the  shell-missile  Is  looked  upon 
as  extremely  prompt,  off-hand,  and  confi* 
dent. 

— Dr.  Dixon,  in  his  Seaipd,  comes  ont 
against   lager   bier,  the  German   drink, 
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which  haa  become  so  popalar  amongtt  ■■. 
He  says  it  makes  men  soft,  Inbecila,  flabbj, 
aud  muddy,  with  dull  eyes,  be«^baml 
voices,  and  a  cow^like  tread.  Thia  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  bat  if  lager  Uo  laad 
the  people  from  their  brutal  habita  of 
drinking  rum,  gin,  whisky,  and  Iwandy,  It 
will  do  the  world  a  serrice.  Theae  last, 
or,  rather,  the  compounds  bearing  tbalr 
names,  are  little  better  than  poison,  tam- 
ing men's  blood  to  acnun,  and  themaeliraa 
into  '*  deboflhed  fishea."  Beer  has  aa  iiauh 
cent  name  in  comparison  with  thoae  lln- 
waters ;  and  malt  liquors,  aanciated,  aa  thay 
are,  with  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  our 
ancestral  races,  and  the  poetry  that  eheerad 
their  festivals,  have  a  very  cheery  and 
wholesome  pn$tige  with  them.  ''  ▲  tank- 
ard of  ale,"  somehow,  haa  a  Jolly  and  poet^ 
ical  sound,  and  we  tiiink,  at  tlmea^wa 
should  like  to  have  one — that  \»,  of  the 
real  old  traditional  stingo.  We  perceive 
Mr.  Drummond,  an  English  M.  P.,  ia  getting 
up  petitions  to  parliament,  for  the  removal 
of  the  malt  tax,  which  would  allow  the 
people  to  have  a  wholesome  and  cheap 
kind  of  beverage.  He  says  a  good  artSole 
•of  ale  or  beer  wonld  alford  them  a  com- 
paratively harmless  ei^joyment,  and  have 
the  best  moral  effects.  Against  him, 
people  argue  that  there  is  very  little 
nourinhment  in  beer  or  ale.  But  there  the 
witk.'acres  show  their  little  wisdom;  for 
men  don't  always  want  nouridiment ;  they 
must  have  stimulants  of  one  sort  or  the 
other  ;  they  like  cakef*,  and  ale,  and  ginger- 
hot  in  the  mouth.  Human  nature  early 
learned  to  make  fuddling  drinks ;  and  the 
grave  New  Englandcr  takes  the  other 
pint  of  cider,  for  the  sensation  of  it  Men 
will  never  be  argued  out  of  their  propen- 
Bitit'.o,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  make  theae 
as  harmless  as  possible.  But  we  do  not 
Ijelieve  our  people  will  entirely  give  np 
the  llre-drinki)  for  milder  beverages.  The 
former  work  quicker — watm  one  up  sooner. 
.Slow  p'ople  take  to  slow  drinks,  and  real 
enjo^mtnt  loves  tlow  drinkH.  We  are,  in 
general,  too  busy  for  such  enjoyment,  and, 
thiTcfore,  lean  to  the  alcoholic.  And  we 
hu.-'P'.'Ct  this  will  be  so  for  some  time 
lon^iT. 

— Lamartlne  complains  that  the  English 
don't  take  to  his  Cours  d€  Literature.  We 
i-hould  have  anticipated  as  much.      The 


fact  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  haa  nc 
pathy  with  the  loose,  aelodraaa 
ment  and  style  of  the  poetic  Frei 
The  ialandera  hava  oo  oonlldeDoo 
ftusta,  on  aecoant  of  bis  way  of 
tbem.    This  la  the         wi       lawri 
what  ha  knowa  beat-      men 
foreign  themes  and 
ticolarly  ineffhetive.    m  •  wom,  ow 
ia  bad,  inasmuch  ai  it  is  a  mixture  of  i» 
and  proae.    The  modem  Freneb  i 
of  proae  seem  to  have  made  a 
deaceat  from  the  olear,  vigorona  < 
of  tha  La  Fontaines,  Pascals,  Monteaqu 
and  Toltalrea.    The   emperor  of  1 
haa  done  more  for  Lamartlne  thao 
Anglo-Saxons.     His    M^|asty   aent 
9100,000  for  6,000  aabseripflo&a  to 

—The  London  Spetiaimr,  in  aa  nrlMi 
on  the  late  forgeries  and  embeitleiMMli 
of  bank  directors  and  others  In  the  UsHii 
Kingdofli,  eones,  after  some  eonsWeratlia 
of  tiie  meaaa  of  preventing  aneh  things,  If 
a  qrstem  of  ehecks,  to  the  coodasioB, 
the  only  thing  that  cm  pat  an  end  to 
raaeallti^  Is  the  simple  aentlsssAi  of  «••• 
mon  honesty.  And  this  Is  %  tnie  ooaili 
sion.  No  system  of  cheeks,  or  oonolw- 
ehecks,  can  stand  in  the  way  of  that  m^tf 
avidity  of  gain,  which  fills  all  commerolal  * 
societies  like  an  endemic.  While  the  pite- 
ciple  which  rules  the  m^(orlty  is,  lNutin«% 
energy,  and  the  grand  impulse  of  realistaf^ 
men  will  be  always  ready  to  overleap  Ika 
considerations  lying  between  them  mA 
their  ends.  The  word  is,  <*  Go  ahead ;  hi 
something ;  make  a  pile,  and  make  yow 
mark."  This  is  the  great  evangel  of  tha 
world,  and  it  Is  Well  obeyed.  ▲  graift 
swindler  or  a  great  forger  is  detected ;  b«t 
he  is  not  cast  down.  He  beara  It  philo- 
sophically, declaring  that  there  are  Iftj 
greater  rogues  than  himself  In  the  atratt^ 
and  everybody  knows  it.  That*a  the  so^ 
port  of  his  soul,  and  his  appetite  eonthraao 
as  good  as  ever  it  was  in  his  life.  liis 
that  terrible  feeling— that  all  tho  real  Wi 
a  set  of  schemers— that  induces  sonse  of  thi 
most  impnlfeive  amongst  ns  to  go  reckfcii- 
ly  into  notoriety;  and  while  the  drsad 
fever  of  acquisition  ragea  among  bmo«  m 
it  does  at  present,  we  see  little  cbaaoa 
the  rogueries  and  dishonesties  will 
be  aoy  fewer  than  they  are. 
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— James  Buchanan  ia  probably  the  next 
President  ofthe  United  States.  Oar  views  as 
to  his  posi  tion  and  policy,  which  will  be  only 
a  perpetuation  of  those  of  Mr.  Pierce  and 
the  Cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  the  chief  spirit,  are  snffiolently  well 
known.  It  is  clear,  from  the  result  of  the 
election,  that  the  vast  popular  majority  of 
the  country  is  favorable  to  the  sentiment 
and  the  policy  represented  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  in  the  campaign  which  is  just 
ended.  That  party,  we  presume,  will  con- 
tinue its  organization,  and  take  good  care 
to  preach  its  gospel  to  the  people.  We 
have  never  seen  cheerier  faces  than  the 
faces  of  the  defeated  Republicans,  and  it  is 
beyond  question,  that  the  party  which  has 
succeeded,  and  which  is  strongest  in  the 
slave  states,  will  observe  that  the  voice 
of  the  free  states,  away  from  the  cities  and 
in  the  country  districts,  has  pronounced, 
with  startling  emphasis,  against  the  policy 
which  has  apparently  triumphed. 

— In  France,  Louis  Napoleon's  financial 
make-shifts,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
—his  credit  mobiliers  and  the  other  mone- 
tary juggleries — have  left  his  cash-keepers 
nearly  all  at  their  wits'  end.  To  prevent 
the  Paris  volcano  from  exploding,  he  has 
been  cutting  out  forced  employment  for  the 
workmen  of  the  capital,  in  putting  old 
houses  and  streets  out  of  the  way,  and 
making  new  ones  instead — producing,  at  a 
vast  expense,  a  hollow  show  of  prosperity. 
As  a  sort  of  tub  to  the  whole,  he  has  set 
on  foot  a  war  against  the  tribes  of  the 
Kabyles,  iu  Africa — an  olive-cultivating 
people,  whose  ancestors  gave  the  Romans 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  who  have 
turned  the  metaphor  of  peace  into  the 
stimulant  of  war.  The  French  threaten 
to  root  up  their  olive-trees,  as  the  only 
means  of  quelUng  them.  Meantime,  the 
emperor  lives  and  moves  under  the  dread 
of  assassination,  and  like  one  who  dodges 
something.  The  other  day  he  hurried  from 
Biarritz  unannounced,  and  skulked  into 
Paris,  along  the  quays  and  back  streets, 
closely  guarded  by  his  armed  soldiers.  On 
that  occasion,  about  one  hundred  persons 
were  arrested,  on  account  of  a  number  of 
placards  posted  in  the  capital,  calling  on 
the  people  to  pay  no  house-rent,  and  kill 
their  landlords.    Others  were  addressed  to 


the  people  of  Italy,  counseling  insurrec- 
tion. After  all,  these  posters  may  have 
been  devices  of  the  emperor,  to  terrify  the 
proprietors,  and  bring  all  those  who  own 
property  to  bis  side ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  give  the  streets  and  suburbs  another 
weeding.  The  French  have  to  do  with  the 
astutest  of  despots.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  expressing  his  friend- 
ship for  the  O'Donnell  ministry,  and  advis- 
ing her,  as  to  the  course  of  policy  she 
should  pursue.  A  little  after,  Isabella 
turned  out  the  O'Donnell,  suddenly,  and 
brought  Narvsez  in  once  more.  We  are 
not  permitted  to  see  the  secret  springs  of 
these  movements. 

— The  king  of  Naples,  being  threatened 
with  the  visit  of  an  Eoglish  and  French 
squadron  (on  account  of  some  reforms  the 
Westerns  wish  to  see  made  in  his  govern- 
ment), appeals  from  their  decisions  to  that 
of  a  congress  of  ministers  to  be  held  short- 
ly iu  Paris.  The  English  and  French  are 
afraid  he  will  provoke  another  insurrec- 
tion, like  that  of  1848,  which  set  fire  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the  Bombarder, 
backed  by  Russia  and  Austria,  pleads 
stoutly,  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own.  Grortschakoff  has  written,  on  his  be- 
half, a  circular,  in  which  he  asks,  in  effect, 
why  those  who  fell  upon  Russia  for  med- 
dling with  Turkey,  should  themselves  go 
meddling  with  Naples,  and  expresses  the 
Czar's  determination  to  see  justice  done  to 
brother  Bomba.  Austria  will  join  with 
Russia,  and  the  king  of  the  Lazzaron! 
says,  with  Eecksy,  *^  who's  afraid  ?"  In- 
deed, he  has  little  cause  of  fear;  for  his 
brothers  do  not  mean  to  hurt  him. 

—The  Irish  census,  lately  published, 
shows  that,  during  the  decade  of  1841-1851, 
the  law  of  progress  and  population  in  the 
island  has  been  checked  in  the  most  terri- 
ble manner.  The  regular  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  that  time  should  be  two  and  a 
half  millions.  In  1851,  these  millions  ip«re 
not ;  and  the  people  were  a  million  and  a 
half  leas  than  in  1841.  If  we  were  to  read 
of  such  a  famine-desolation  as  belonging 
to  some  part  of  the  semi-barbarous  middle 
ages,  what  fancy-pictures  we  should  draw 
of  its  horrors.  We  saw  it  all  in  the  be- 
nignant British  Isles,  the  other  day,  and  it 
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noD  the  rallhfnl  offt  doxM  poliUemlorMda  tre  btitf;  fan^ahl  vkal 

to  uscmblicA  or  every  dcscrlptlD^-'Anm  vallaj,  Uka,  orilTer«ld« 

tbe  ball  to  tbc   caucus;    the   strnti  an  Mdutkajt 
blockml  with  contluaal  jvoMasloai;  th*         Than  eUM,  fhr  baaid, 

night  ia  "  flllad  with  mmlc,"  and  the  d^  b«Iaw  ni^  Qtt  Inafahur  i 

with  ihoutb  Tandag  eroird,  wd,  In 

Weconstautljhearitaald,  thatAnerlM  penrad  tba  itoaggllBg,  flai 

bM  no  phjsiognomj — no  noh  marked  Mt>  tMohat.     On  ttey  am* 

tionslity  or  habila  and  appearanoe  ai  il»'  thnnf  1     Van*  bOTt  tha 

tiae^lBhes  the   older  nation*  from    eaah  man  of  than  tha  luwantn 

other.    Nothing  ooold  be  mon  nbmrd,  or  bia  braMB  dominion,  w 

mrther   Tram  (he  tra^     Tha  Corao   of  mlKhtwhalerarblMtttpli 

Rome,  GrecDwich    PaA  on  Buter   Hon-  boedlcM  alike  of  tba  Mai 

day,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  a  flla,  tha  and  thepobUeaar;  tuu 

Prater,  or   tha    Thilr-garten,  on  ft  Sob-  Um  lamplaa  of  llhatty,  I 

daj,  do  not  imprea  a  forelBnar  mme  I^  oandlaa,  the  proteeting  ( 

mediately  or  inteniel;  with  a  charaoter  of  pandad  wlngaqnirtrcda 

special  aud  typical  lateraat    than   doea  tain  penhcs ;  vant  boM 

Broadway  by  day  or  bj  night,  daring  an  of  patriottaa,  aloqnat  li 

election.  and  whlt»Mbad,  ajoibaU 

'Tlsbul  the  other  day,  that, h-eifaly  r*>  who  wen,doqbtle«,aaV 

tamed  from  the  old  world,  wa  want  ool  dplea  tb^  partmyad,  b 

with  a  friAnd  to  eee  the  toreh-lij^t  JnU<  naneaa  It  waa  at  hard, 

lation  or  the  lupporten  of— no  mattar  •nDl-lmalnoaa  eooAMleB, 

what,  oTwbonv    The  night  waa  one  of  tba  aonwHmei  b  to  mnho  < 

lOTClieat  or  the  loTely  leaaon  In  whlob  tho  ;»1neiplaa  of  an  omtor  « 

nunmer  haa  taken  her  iweet  fhrewell.  Ua  worda  and  the  obaoa  a 

Favored  above  her  ititercillea  li  Nev  And,befOTe  the vaoa, beta 

York  in  the  natter  of  building  qnarriaa,  bahlnd  tha  Ta»^  maiUiai 

aud  the  nigbt.  which  la  in  ao  many  waya  tire  torob-bearlng  pwtrii 

heavi'ii'i>  manlle  of  charity  caat  over  a  dn-  above  hli  head  n  glare  of  fit*  and  mokb 

fui.  r^uliy  world,  veils  the  small  error*  of  to  chea  the  larger  throng  of  thatorehlNi 

oucurcfaJU'cla     Solhelineaof  the  atreeM  pntriota,  whogare  baekahoatala  enlwBgr- 

Tora  muy^ivc  and  grand  against  the  dky,  f(«  Ugbt.    The  proportion  of  lonbaa  I* 

which    vkts  lijtbt  without  a   moon.      We  dionta  wa*  not,  it  la  tno,  moro  eoiaHmw 

paswd  into  Broadwa;  jost  at  that  pdnt  bla  than  the  proportion  of  bread  lo  fitk, 

from  H-liiub  till!  tower  of  Qrace  church  ap-  In  FalatafTa  cowmlmarlat ;  yet,  there  wara 

P"iinni««w|uan'l7  planted  In  the  vaniahlog  torchei  ewwgh,  and  tbay  flared  Beroalr 

upper  vixta  of  the  street.    Dimly  aeeD,  but  enongh,  and -were  waved  wildly  eoeoghtA 

darlilj  oulliaed.  the  tower  itood  aa  One  and  £>*•  the  Mane  a  ohanoler  wholly peooUv, ft 

titrikiiig  a   ehapc  in  the  glimmering  dia-  pbydoguomy  at  onea  pateaque  and  pla- 

taacu,  an  if  it  were  indeed  a  tower  of  alone  tttrreqae,  and  porely  Anarlean.     For  Iht 

and    the   watcher   uf  twenty  generatlona  people  in  the  atreela,  ai  the  man  want  bfp 

of  men.    The  lights,  reSectad  from  itraj  only  itopped  for  a  monaat  te  gaaa,MC. 

illumiDatione.  ecaltered  bcra    and  there  laogh  or  afaoot  at  tbair  polHlea  ImpilM  ' 

alouK  tbu   IhorouRbfare,   played  on  Iba  then,  and  then  went  oa  tkali  wi^  >!•'■  f 

frouiH  of  the  liuildinga,   and  broke,  wllk  and  the  vehlelea,  wbUnatlbepioaeadt^ 

toucbc^  uf  nidUy  splendor,  the  miwii  of  *era  drawn  np  poUlaly  to  let  It  paai, « - 

pbiwiuw  uWto  the  Kparkling,  converging  wa  driven  innhlmaij  tbreogh  tta  faa^ 

lines  (if  lite  Ras-lamps.  aaaeemad  meat  lo  tha  Jdna,  and  Aa»Mr 

So,  fur  a  TnomcDl.  we  stood  looktog  on  fhntaatle    ablUtlon    waa    talUB    aa  tta 

tb.!tbroii)[>i>fp.>oplcwilhtbalfeelingwtaloh  rimplcat  matter  of  oooiaa;  ao  aaa  b^f 

alwayi' l|.>n'i>  ill  apooone.when  panting  hlK-  In  tha  laaat  amaaed  b^  it,  or  talpteand  bj  ' 

self  r<ir  a  iiiompnt  in  the  hurry  of  bla  lift,  IL    Panoy  inch  a  daawnattatloa  In  W^ 

he  piTueivi-H  thH  ruibiog  of  that  tide  of  itrBela  of  Faria,  or  Tleona,  or  aa^ottv'. 

humaniivKhmiu  his  owo  exlitenee  it  bat  coatlaental  ol^lall    At  Iha fiat ri|U  of  ■ 

ono  swIfLlj-gliding  drop.    Street  rntarla  the    bmtaca,  at  tha  int  asaoi   at  tto 
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Editorial  Notes — Comments  on  Current  Matters, 


[Dec. 


— ReBolvIng  to  make  Russia  a  commer- 
cial nation,  the  Czar,  to  smooth  the  way 
to  that  end,  has  ordered  that  the  Rassiaa 
chronology  shall  conform  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The  course  of 
time,  like  that  of  true  love,  has  never  yet 
run  very  smooth  in  the  world.  For  ages 
men  have  been  trying  to  arrange  correctly 
the  days  and  months,  by  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon ;  and  legislators  found 
this  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tbchr  tasks. 
Romulus  made  a  calendar,  which  was  im- 
proved by  Numa,  and  then  by  the  Council 
of  Ten,  who  got  up  the  Twelve  Tables.  In 
the  time  of  Ca»ar,  the  year  began  with  the 
1st  of  January.  Before  this,  the  Romans 
used  to  manage  by  eking  out  the  year  with 
the  several  days  that  fell  outside  their 
rules  and  divisions ;  and  we  have  Cicero — 
sent  for  a  year  to  govern  Cilicia — begging 
Atticus  will  not  let  them  stretch  his  disa- 
greeable twelvemonth  with  any  of  their 
intercalaries.  The  Julian  period  began 
about  fifty  years  before  Christ.  Cssar, 
who  used  to  study  grammar  and  astronomy 
in  his  camp,  made  the  solar  year  to  consist 
of  365  days  6  hours— three  years  of  3G5 
days,  and  the  fourth  of  366,  the  odd  day 
coming  in  on  the  6th  of  March,  called 
the  twice-sizth,  or  bissextile  year.  This 
went  on  for  centuries,  till  men  found  that 
the  real  time  was  not  365  days  6  hours, 
but  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and 
some  odd  seconds.  Bede,  Friar  Bacon  (thS 
most  original  Bacon),  and  others,  agitated 
about  this,  arguing  that  in  time — say 
47,000  years — the  difference  would  amount 
to  a  whole  year,  the  mistake  would  box 
the  compass  of  the  zodiac,  a  fearful  con- 
sideration for  us  all.  In  1582,  the  error 
was  ten  days;  and,  at  that  time,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  brought  about  an  alteration 
of  the  Julian  calendar,  and  had  the  hand 
of  time  put  so  many  days  forward  on  the 
year  dial.  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Italy  adopted  the  reform,  but  the  Protestant 
states  scorned  the  chronology  of  the  Scar- 
let Lady,  and  went  evangelically  wrong — 
on  principle.  In  1700,  Protestant  Germany 
repented,  and  surrendered  the  overplus. 
In  1752,  the  parliament  of  England,  also, 
came  round,  and  Protestants  and  Catholics 
began  to  count  time  by  the  same  chrono- 
meters on  the  islands.  This  was  a  very 
daring  proceeding,  and  the  orthodox  popu- 
lace of  London  nearly  went  mad  about  it — 
threatening  the  Protestant  succession  for 


the  loss  of  their  eleven  days.  If  Titos 
lamented  the  loss  of  one  day,  they  thought 
they  might  fairly  claim  eleven  times  as 
many.  In  one  of  Hogarth's  prints — k 
chairing,  we  believe — t&e  mob  have  got  a 
placard,  with  *'  Give  us  back  our  eleven 
days!"  upon  it.  In  1753,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  succumbed,  and  swallowed  the 
Gregorian  scheme.  In  1793,  the  French 
abolished  it  along  with  the  Bourbons,  and 
brought  in  Vendimiaire,  Brun\aire,  Messi- 
dor,  Thermidor,  and  the  rest,  instead  of 
the  old  pagan  months  of  Christianity.  The 
months  were  made  to  contain  30  days 
each,  and  the  weeks  were  changed  into  de. 
cades.  The  regular  year  was  of  360  days, 
and  there  were  five  days  left,  called  Sant- 
CukUides — a  straggling  little  week,  with- 
out breeches.  At  last,  a  voice  cried  oat : 
Asset  de  ce  Musidor! — ^No  more  of  your 
Messldor!  'Twas  Napoleon  who  spoke; 
and  in  1805  the  banished  year  came  back, 
with  the  old  Sundays.  Russia  now  changes 
its  chronology.  The  Czar  finds  that  the 
Muscovite  clock  has  been  too  fast,  and  sees 
it  is  better  to  follow  ^he  laws  of  nature 
than  try  to  go  beyond  them.  Hence  that 
idea  of  the  steamships,  railways,  and  so 
forth,  for  his  Russians,  seeing  Constantino- 
ple is  too  far  off. 

— Our  war-frigate,  Merrlmac,  and  her 
formidable  armament,  have  been  provoking 
the  curiosity  and  comments  of  John  Bull, 
who  admired  her  as  she  sat  upon  her 
shadow  in  Southampton  water.  The  Eng- 
lish newspapers  give  descriptions  of  her 
*<  little  warlike  world  within,''  and  admit 
that  she  is  admirably  adapted  to  play  her 
part  well,  either  in  the  battle  or  the  breeze. 
They  say  she  is  armed  on  '*  the  incendiaiy 
principle,"  and  bid  the  insular  people  take 
notice,  that  the  Americans  will  be  in  ear- 
nest if  ever  they  should  come  to  fight  any- 
body. The  whole  Paixhan  broadside  takes 
their  notions  aback  somewhat,  seeing  the 
fashion  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  ships 
of  the  British  navy,  though  it  has  been 
under  trial.  English  officers  regard  the 
innovation  with  interest.  But  the  exact 
merit  of  it  will  not  be  tested  till  they  get 
up  a  fight ;  then  we  shall  know  which  is 
best  for  sea-fighting — shot  or  shell.  Our 
adoption  of  the  shell-missile  is  looked  upon 
as  extremely  prompt,  off-hand,  and  confi- 
dent. 

— Dr.  Dixon,  in  his  Sealpdt  comes  out 
against    lager    bier,   the  German    drink, 
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U.  ThBlbrrg.  Wu  It  worik  lAIle  ftr  n 
to  irony  ourMWet  with  Md  ud  aonj  ipM- 
Dlaliom  u  to  th«  rMUlT  of  M  thM 
ebarming  sbowi — to  psHAchlnd  tlw  tfiaaf 
dor  or  RblniDg  tjta  uid  dllccii  robei,  Into 
the  poMible  Kcrati  of  Iha  Imlo  ud 
henri  *  B;r  do  omai  I  ^a  eDjoyed  Oa 
spectacle,  took  ereiTtbing  for  grtntsd, 
believed  M  tbe  glittering  to  ba  gold,  «U 
tbc  kpplnate  to  b«  ftppreolatlon,  M  the 
smiles  to  ba  happlDew.  V»  n}oload  that 
oor  greit  metropolis  eonld  welcome  itUl 
ftaother  of  the  world's  gnatutliti  In  K) 
bocomiag  %  mumer.  Hrnny  oitlH  of  BM 
aod  women  H.  Thalberg  hu  seen  and  con- 
quered—but  we  are  tors  that  ha  narer  Mw 
an  andlence  belter  worth  oonqnerlng  than 
this  which  New  York  oBbred  him,  and  Umt 
he  never  won  a  rlctoty  more  complete,  or 
more  fiatteriag. 

For  we  have  never  wltnened  a  d<bal  n 
free  from  adrealltiDtu  olaptn^  as  ttla. 
It  almost  enconraged  ni  to  hope  that  tlw 
daji  of  Baraumlslng  Id  art  have  mitj 
come  to  an  end  In  New  ToA.  Thaw  vho 
were  not  convinced  hj  the  noceai  of  Wte. 
Racbel,  that  It  was  sab  to  qtpeal,  la  k 
direct  and  honest  wa;,  to  the  tmI  feellag 
fur  art  which  la  awakening  In  America, 
uught  to  be  convinced  now.  Never  bad 
\efii  been  dons  for  aa  arUtt,  la  the 
waf  of  rhodomontade  and  pnSng,  than 
wax  ilono  for  H.  Tbalber^,  and  never  wm  a 
nri>t  appearance  more  ineccsfal.  For 
this  ri'ii-'on,  if  for  no  other,  oagbt  we  to 
Iw  gUil  of  tbc  Tlslt  which  the  Brst  of  living 
pisDisl)  Lag  paid  us. 

But  tlicre  are  man;  other  reaaoni  for 
satisfaction  in  tbls  visit.  For,  thongfe  oar 
own  admiration  of  the  piaao-forto  does  not 
amount  la  a  paRxlon,  we  moat  admit  that 
notbing  can  be  more  thoroaghlj  enjojable 
tbnn  ua  hour  of  M.  Thalberg'i  playing. 

Ni)  Mtlat  eta  make  tbe  piano-forte  an  lo- 
iilruncat  of  plvasarc  to  his  hearers,  anless 
lie  full;  r(.<c<>gnlict  Ha  abeolnte  and  Uunr- 
muuiilalilcd'.'ElciencieB;  and  It  baa  been  Ike 
iui^f'>iiunu  of  ina!it  pianists,  popularly  ea- 
l--<'in>;il  KTcat.tlial  they  iiave  either  Ignorant- 
\y  iDi-Ukcn  thiMicdcacicncTop,orreckleaalj 
atiil  lU'sporatcly  disregarded  them,  Id  tha 
rni'  rtiiv  us  in  tbc  other  converting  the 
rDi.noud  oraamcQt  of  the  platrom  and 
til'!  diaKing  room  into  a  horrible  or  dia- 
lii.kl  L'ni;iut'  uf  acou-'tic  (ortore.  TTIth  all 
bU  thuiiipiag,  l)e  Meyer  never  sncceeded 
in  gettiuh'  BO  much  iiolbc  out  of  an  Erard 


aa  h*  oeaU  b«n  wins  to 


eccu  to  lb*  Mw  world,  ei 
the  cart  la  wUek  ha  nfi 
ereet,  to  tbtudsr  thnogfa  M 
Da  Merer  wonU  not  be 
thlB,aDdhaaiidhUtmltato 
la  legloB,  wnit  OB  with  bk 
In  th^  mad  oaiaar,  that,  h« 

other  wbool  of  plaaWi  1b  I ,  _v 

kind  nnst  have  been  dilT«B  at  tat  Mi 
making  plantaB  a  oapltal  oObm.  lit 
fortnoatelf  than  taw*  other  pUfM^^i 
not  one  bat  maaj,  ■wko  had  jiiiinniIlM 
enoosb  to  lae  lost  what  ooaldbaM4t  if 
the  ^nao-ftarta,  and  to  try  to  inalii  an 


each  In  Ua  dlfllmnt  w^,  aid  with  A 
ent  alma,  have  oadaarawa  to  4o  Mft 
WhntCboplBtadad  to4oHi«ild,fl>«M 
List  tried  to  do  and  did.  It  b  DDt  ov  |M» 
ent  porpoae  to  Inquire,  and  oorraadata  wf 
tako treatk fron tbe  pro^eet  of  tbaflt- 
qnlMtioa  wfaleb  tbe  mention  of  tbMathNi 

Me.  TTii  iialj  miiiiiliiwjhiiiniiiliiiia.lM 
lLTkalb*nt(wh«ttTtr  Mvbo  UiabdM 
as  a  coBpoatr)  aeemi  tou  to  kMvaw 
tared,  mora  eonpletol7  Ibao  aiv  oter  Him 
the  real  eapaUUtlee  of  bla  InttowMBt— 
the  secret  of  that  aodnlatloo,  mi  tbe  fm^ 
feotloD  of  wblcb  tbe  plano-fbrto  depeaii  Itr 
the  prodnethn  of  sound  rathar  Oaa  attm. 
Tbe  method  of  U.  Ttelberg'e  pl^iH  b 
typified  Ib  Us  owa  ^paaianoe  aMI  m» 
ner.  He  bai  BOtblBf  of  the  oonTwtlMri 
"  Bohamiaa,"  Id  Us  stylo  or  beating,  tat 
is  a  quiet,  w«ll>«hlakercd,  guttauallhi 


who  give*  DO  d|B  of  an  latanttan  to  ■■• 
tonlib  anybody.  AadbedoftiaotMliialik 
anybody,  exerting  tboas  hiptai  P*i|li 
who  are  always  loagiag  to  be  aatoatai^ 
and  are,  eoMeqneatly,  thmdaitnHk  wkM 
a  man  with  a  great  artlstte  asM  liifti 
like  a  gentlcmaB,  and  pb^e  as  If  hb  ma 
mnsio  gave  himself  pIcMora; 

M.  Tbalberg's  command  over  the  keys  fc 
Imperial.  He  controls  them  all  as  eoBiptslt- 
ly  Bi  BrUrens  himself  eouU  have  deM, 
ud  be  has  carried  tbe  mnac 
ment,  which  planc^forto  playing  so  fl 
asdstK  to  inch  a  pitch,  that  of  Us  thnaM 
he  has  made  hinucir  twoaddiUooalhaaAk 
Out  of  hli  strength  eomes  perfM  iwsit 
uev — there' Is  uothlng  broken  or  1nsrtln« 
loiain  flte  uttenooa  of  tbe  ptaaoniw 


